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IGHT-Housg, in the Marine, is a building or watch- 
tower erected upon the fea-fhore, to ferve as a landmark 
to mariners in the night, to avoid any rocks or other dangers. 
The light-houfe is generally a high tower, having at the top 
an apartment called the lantern, with windows on all fides, 
to exhibit the light made within it by the flame of an open 
fire, or by lamps or candles. It is frequently of fervice to 
navigation, to ereét light-houfes upon infulated rocks rifing 
from the fea, to warn fhips of their approach to fuch rocks. 
Of this kind are the Eddyftone rocks off Plymouth, and the 
Bell rock at the mouth of the Forth in Scotland. In thefe 
fituations, the heavy {well of the fea, when agitated by a 
ftorm, ftrikes with fuch force againft the building, as to 
require every precaution to fecure them from being over- 
_ thrown by the continued aétion of fo powerful am enemy, 
The Eddy ftone rocks being the moft celebrated, as well from 
their peculiarly expofed fituation, as from the great inge- 
nuity difplayed in the contruction of the light-houfes 
-ereGted at different periods upon them, renders them deferv- 
“ing of particular defcription. The hiftory of the different 
erections has been already given under the head of Eppy- 
stone. We here intend defcribing the conftruction of each, 
which will be a fummary of all the different kinds of light- 
houfes of wood or ftone. ( 

Mr. Winftanley’s light-houfe was begun upon the Ed- 
dyftone rock in 1696, and was more than four years in 
the ereétion, from the many interruptions of the wind, 
which from fome quarters caufes the fea to break over thefe 
rocks with fuch-violence, as to prevent the poffibility of 
landing upon them, though the fea around is very quict. 
This is occafioned by the rocks being ope to the {well 
from the Great Atlantic ocean, or from the Bay of Bifcay, 
in all the fouth-wettern points of the compa{s; and is in- 
ereafed by the form and pofition of the rocks, which have 
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a regular flope to the fouth-weft from the deep fea te the 
rock upon which the houfe is ereéted, and which, therefore, 
receives the uncontrouled fury of thefe feas, mectine no 
other objeé&t to break upon, and the effeét of fo great an 
extent of water, caufed by the hard S.W. winds, continues 
for many days, though fucceeded by a calm, and breaks 
frightfully upon Eddyftone. When there is no wind, and 
the furface of the fea appears fmooth, Mr. Winftanley's 
light-houfe appears, from an engraved plate of it, publifhed 
by himfelf, to have been a ftone tower with 12 fides, rrfing 
44 feet above the highelt point of the rock, which is in. 
clined fo as to be 10 feet lower on the oppofite fide of the 
houfe. The tower was 24 feet indiameter. At the top were 
a baluftrade and platform: upon this eight pillars were 
erected, and fupported a dome of the fame diameter as the 
tower. From the top of this arofe a fmaller o&tagonal tower, 
15 feet in diameter and feven in height ; and upon this was 
the lantern ro feet in diameter, and 12 high, containing the - 
lights. It had a gallery or balcony furrounding it, to give 
accefs to the outfide of the windows. The whole was fur- 
mounted by a fanciful iron work with a vane. The entry was 
by a door at the bottom, which was folid ftone, except the 
aperture for the ftaircafe, 12 feet in height. Above this were 
three floors, the Jowelt being the ftore-room, the next the 
ftate-room, and the third the kitchen. Thefe occupied the 
height up to the level of the platform, or open gallery above- 
mentioned. The dome above this contained the lodging- 
room, and the o¢tagon above it the attending or look-out 
room, immediately beneath the lantern. This edifice was, 
as before-mentioned, more than four years'in erecting. The 
firft fummer (for it is only in this feafon the rock is ac- 
ceffible) was {pent in making 12 holes in the rock, and 
faftening 12 great irons to hold the future’ work. In the 
fecond year, a.folid pillar 14 feet diameter, and 12 feet 
B high, 
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high, was built as a core or centre for the building. The 
third year the pillar was increafed.to 16 feet-diameter, 
and all the work was raifed, which to the vane was at that 
time 80 feet. ‘The workmen lodged in the houfe foon after 
Midfummer, but were by bad weather imprifoned 11 days 
before a boat could relieve them. A light was exhibited on 
the 14th of Nov. 1698. But finding that the fea frequently 
broke over the lantern, in the fourth year the whole 
building was encompafled with a new work ‘of four feet in 
thicknefs, made folid for near 20 feet high, and the lantern 
was raifed 40 feet higher than at firft, making it go feet to 
the top of the cupola of the lantern, above which the vane 
rofe 22 feet. “¢ Yet after all,”? Mr. Winftanley fays, ‘the fea 
in ftorms flies in appearance 100 feet above the vane, and at 
times doth cover half the fide of the houfe and the lantern, 
as if it were under water.’? The joints of the additional 
ftone work of the fourth year, appear to have been covered 
with an iron or copper hoop encompafling the building, to 
prevent the fea wafhing out the mortar. The building with- 
ftood the wath of the fea only till the year 1703, when the 
inventor, being at Plymouth to fuperintend fome repairs of 
the building, went off to it on fome of his friends intimating 
the danger of the building, from a ftorm which feemed 
coming on. He expreffed a wifh that he might be pre- 
fent in the moft violent ftorm which ever blew, to obferve 
its effect on the ftru€ture. In this he was too amply gra- 
tified, for on the 26th of November a violent ftorm arofe, 
and the next morning no veltige of the light-houfe remained, 
except fome of the irons which were faltened in the rock, 
and a piece of iron chain, which was jambed fait into a chink 
of the rock, and nothing was ever afterwards found. Thus 
perifhed the firft light-houfe with its ingenious, but unfor- 
tunate, builder. A Weft Indian fhip was loft on the rocks 
foon after the light-houfe wagoverthrown. Thiscircumttance, 
and the great utility of the light while exhibited, ftimulated 
the Board of Trinity houfe, who had the management.of 
the building, to erect another, and an act of parliament, of 
the 4th of queen Anne, was paffed in 1706, to enable the 
Board of Trinity houfe to raife duties on fhips to rebuild it, 
of which they granted a leafe of 99 years to Capt. Lovel, as 
he engaged to build and maintain the houfe. In July 1706, 
the work was begun under the direGtion of Mr. John Rud- 
yerd, who was at that time a filk mercer on Ludgate hill, 
London, but who appears to have pofleffed much ingenuity 
and mental refource. He, like Mr. Winftanley, publifhed a 
print drawn by B. Leus, and engraved by J. Sturt, which 
informs us, that it was a conical fruftum of wood, formed 
of 71 upright beams, united together by being bolted to cir- 
cular kirbs of wood withinfide, upon which kirbs the floors 
were framed. It, in fome degree, refembled an immenfe conical 
cafk, but without hoops: the diameter at the bafe was 23 
feet, at the top 15 feet, and its altitude, from the higheit 
point of the rock to the top of the upright, was 62 fect. At 
the top of the building was a balcony, furrounded by a railing, 
and in the centre of the area thus formed the. lantern was 
fituated. It had windows on all fides, and was of an oGagonal 
figure, 10 feet in diameter, and 13 high, furmounted by a 
dome with a fimple ball at top, inftead of the fanciful iron work 
which ornamented the firft edifice. Mr. Rudyerd, from prin- 
ciples totally different from thofe of his predeceffor, made his 
building quite plain, without the leaft proje¢tion or orna- 
ment on which the water could aét when dafhing againtt it ; 
and he omitted no precaution of uniting all the parts toge- 
ther, and faftening the whole to the rock. As the furface 
of the rock was naturally inclined, and the whole building 
would have had a tendency to {lide down it, if merely placed 
upon it, as Mr. Winitanley’s was, Mr. Rudyerd wifhed to 


reduce its furface into level fteps, upon which each timber. 
would have a horizontal bearing ; but finding this to be the 
moft difficult of the whole ubfieraking, it was imperfe@ly 
executed, ‘only five fleps being cut, and thofe did not take 
out all the inclined furface ; however, it was fufficient for the 
purpofe. 

The building was filled up quite folid for 19 feet from 
the loweft point of the rock, and, excepting the well for 
the ftair-cafe, was folid to the height of 37 feet. The folid 
was formed of three beds of moor itone, with ftrong floorings 
of timbers between each bed, to unite them with the external 
uprights. The lower bed contained five courles of ftone, and 
was five feet thick; the fecond was the fame, and the third 
was four feet thick, containing four courfes. The whole 
erection, in addition to the weight of this ftone, which was 
about 280 tons, was fecured to the rock by 36 iron cramps, 
part of them arranged in a circle about a foot within the ex- 
ternal uprights, and the remainder, which were fmaller 
cramps, in an interior circle three feet diftant from the 
former, to hold down the floors of timber which had the ftone 
beds between them. In the centre of the building a itrone 
matt was ereéted, fecured by two cramps to the rock at the 
bottom, and rifiug abeve the folid to the height of 48 feet, 
being united to the framing of each floor it paffed through, 
and thus forming a central axis to ftrengthen the whole. The 
houfe above the folid contained four apartments, the lower 
being the ftore room, the next the {tate room, the third the 
bed chamber, and the fourth the kitchen, immediately be- 
neath the lantern. Inthe manner of fixing the irons to the ° 
rock, upon the duration of which the fecurity of the whole 
work depended, Mr. Rudyerdfucceeded molt admirably. The 
holes in the rock were made by drilling two holes rather di- 
verging from each other, fo that they would be an inch more 
afunder at 15 or 16 inches depth, than on the furface of the 
rock. A third hole being drilled between thefe two, and the 
three being broken into one, formed a hole larger at the bot- 
tom than the top. The iron cramp was formed of two pieces, 
which, when laid together, were of the fhape of the hole, but 
when feparated, one was larger at the bottom than the top, 
and the other fmalleft at the bottom; therefore the former 
being firft put down into the hole, and the latter driven in 
by the fide of it, wedged it faft, and both being united by 
the fame bolts which attached them to the timbers, ren- 
dered it impoffible to draw them out. They were put in their 
places hot, and a quantity of melted tallow being firft poured 
into the hole, when the hot irons were put down the tallow 
ran over on all fides, and thus certainly filled up all cavities. 
A quantity of coarfe pewter, made red-hot, was now poured 
into the cavity round the irons, and, being a heavier fluid, dif 
placed the tallow, and filled the fpace round them completely, 
the tallow effeétually preventing the entrance of the fea 
water into the moft minute cavities. This method is worthy 
of record, as it may be applied to many other ufeful pur- 
pofes. Mr. Rudyerd, as before-mentioned, began his ope- 
rations in July 1706; in July 1708, he had fo far com- 
pleted it as to exhibit a temporary light ; and the whole was 
completed in the following year. This building had fome 
repairs of its timbers in 1723, and again in 1744, whena 
violent ftorm had carried away a great number of the up- 
right timbers : but it fhewed itfelf, in the courle of 49 years, 
to be a very excellent conftruction of its kind, and only 
liable to deftruGtion from the perifhable nature of its mate- 
rials, or the cataftrophe which awaited it on the night of the 
2d of Dec. 1755, when one of the attendants, entering the 
lantern to {nuff the candles, found it in flames, and, not- 
with{tanding every exertion, the fre communicated to the 
uprights, and burned downwards. The unfortunate men de- 
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fcended from room to room ‘as the fire increafed, and were 
at laft obliged to take refuge, from the fall of burning tim- 
bers, in a cavity of the rock, from which they were re 
by a’boat the next morning.’ The wind, unfortunately, blew 
from the eaft, and though it caufed fuch a {well as to pre- 
vent landing, didnot break on the houfe fo as to extinguifh 
the fire ; and thus, in a few days, the whole was deftroyed, 
except the iron cramps in the rock. 

It is remarkable, that whil{t one of the light keepers, at 
the commencement of the fire, was looking up at the fire in 
the cupola of the lantern, a body of melted lead fhowered 
down upon him, and he declared a quantity had pafled down 
his throat into his ftomach. He lived only 12 days after being 
taken on fhore; and on opening the body, a mafs of lead 
was taken from the ftomach, weighing more than feven 
ounces. The curious fat, of his having 12 days furvived fo 
alarming an accident,"was communicated by his attendant 
furgeon, Dr. Spry, to the Royal Society, but the circum- 
itance appeared fo improbable, that it did not, at firft, meet 
that credit, which future experiments on animals proved he 
was entitled to. 

On the news of the fire reaching London, the preprietors 
{for by the fale of Capt. Lovel’s original leafe, the property 
of the light-houfe was now in many hands,) immediately 
took meafures to reftore it, and appointed one of their mem- 
bers, Mr. Rob. Welton, to the fole management of their 
affairs, and he being recommended to Mr. John Smea- 
ton, F.R.S., by the prefident of the Royal Society, employed 
this gentleman to devife the means, and fuperintend the erec- 
‘aon, of a new buildiag. Mr. S., whofe originality of genius, 
and foundnefs of judgment, have fince been fo generally 
known, was at that time juft entering into his ptofeffion asa 
civilengineer, but immediately devoted himfelf to the confi- 
deration of the light-houfe, and foon determined upon 
erecting a {tone building ; and reafoned, that by making the 
building very heavy, and uniting all the {tones firmly together, 
he fhould obtain fuch a weight and ftrength, as would firmly 
refift the united aétion of the wind and water. He determined 
upon dovetailing the {tones together, as being a more fecure 
method than cramping with iron, and not liable. to inter- 
ruption from the work getting wetted, as would almoit un- 
avoidably happen in fuch an expofed fituation. On the whole, 
the building he ereéted, and which is now ftanding, may be 
confidered as the moit perfect light-houfe in exiftenee, and 
gives examples of the beit kinds of mafonry. We have there- 
fore given drawings of it in the Plate of Light-houfe, which 
are taken from a fuperb work in folio, publifhed by Mr. 
Smeaton in 1791, entitled ‘ Narrative of the Building, and 
Defeription of the Conftruétion of the Eddyftone Light- 
honfe with Stone.””? It is from the fame fource the whole 
of this article has been compiled. 

Fig. 1. is a fouth elevation of the whole houfe, and fg. 2. 
a fection of the fame. A reprefents the landing place; Ba 
natural cave in the ealt fide of the rock; D an iron rod, 
ferving as a rail to hold by in pafling up iteps cut in the 
rock, to the foot of the ladder occafionally put out from 
the entry door at E. AtF isa cafcade of water, pouring 
over a low part of theyock, but this is only momentary, for 
the {well willin an inftant caufe it to fet the other way. In 
jig. 2. aB thews the upright face of the rock, and the line 
#6 the general direétion of its grain or flope. In this figure it 
is feen that, as high as the firft 14 courfes of ftone work, the 
building is entirely folid. Here the entry F commences, but 
excepting this cavity, and the flaircafe X, the folid {till con- 
tinues to the floor of the loweft chamber G, which is the 
itore room, and H the door at which the ftores are drawn up 
and received, [isthe upper ftore room; K the kitchen con- 
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taining the fire-place L, from which the {moke aifcends bya 
copper funnel 7, through the bed room M and lantern N, 
to the ball onthe top of the cupola O.. The afcent from rooni 
to room is by the perforations through the middle of each 
floor,.a moveable itep ladder being ufed for the attend- 
ants; but ftore may be-drawn yp from the lower room 
inte any other. Pgs the:railing forming the balcony; 
its floor is covered-twith very thick fheet. lead, turned 
down over the <oynice Q, whith furmounts the’ co- 
lumn of thebuilding. R is the flone balement of the lan- 
tern, and N the glazed part : the cupola O is fupported by 
eight caft-iron ftandards, between which the copper win- 
dow frames are fixed : the ftandards have claws at bottom, 
which are fcrewed to flat iron bars refting upon the {tone 
work. By this means the whole lantern is framed together 5 
and to ftrengthen it, the window frames ere caft with di- 
agonal bars, as fhewn in fig. 2. The whole lantern is held 
down by eight bolts at its angles, pafling down through 
the balcony floor ; one of thefe is feen at d: Sis the door 
to the balcony. The lantern is lighted by 24 candles ar- 
ranged in two iron eircles, one {ix feet four inches diameter, 
containing 16 lights; and the other, three feet four inches 
diameter, holding eight candles. Theie circies are fufpended 
by cords going over pullies, fo that they mutually rife 
and fall parallel, and counterbalance each other. By this 
arrangement either circle can be drawn down to fnuff the 
candles, which is done every half hour, without lofing the 
whole light. Having thus deferibed the general outline 
of the building, the minutia of its conitru@tion comes next 
to be defcribed, and the manner of uniting the ftones com- 
pofing it. The fection, fig. 2, fhews the feveral fleps which 
were cut in the rock to engraft the ftone work upon. 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, &c. denote the different courfes of ftone, each 
of which makes a level furface with the ftep it is fitted into, 
The feventh is the firft complete courfe. Fig. 3- 1s a plan 
of the rock, fhewing the courfes 1, 2, and 3, laid in their 
places, and exhibiting the dovetails which are cut in each 
ftep to hold the feveral {tones in their places; and thefe 
ftones are fo formed as to enlock the others with them ir 
a manner which will prevent any {tone quitting its pofition. 
The dark fhaded {tones are moor itones, while the lighter 
forts are Portland ftone. Fig: 4. is a plan of the feventh 
or firft complete courfe, fhewing a central ttone with four 
dovetails uniting it to four others, and thefe tying in the 
remainder. Aull the folid courfes are laid in this manner to 
the fourteenth, which, as before mentioned, completes the 
entire folid. Every courfe is laid in fuch a manner upon the 
one beneath it, that all the joints break each other, as 
mafons term it, that is, immediately abave and below the 
joints of any courfe the middle of a folid {tone is difpofed. 
The feveral courfes are retained upon each other, to prevent 
them fliding fideways, by means of jogsles, which are 
plugs or cubes of hard black marble, {hewn by the dark 
{quares in fig. 2, and in the plan, jig. 4, to be received 
one-half through every two adjacent courfes, All the courles 
of the entire folids have a central joggle f, and eight 
others, g, arranged in a circle round, it, as fhewn in SE. 4. 
Above the entire folid, the centre {tone is omitted to Jeave 
the well-hole for the ftair-cafe, K, or rather, it is com- 
pofed of four ftones, united by hook or dovetail joints, to 
form, when put together, one piece, large enouch to have 
the well-hole through its centre, and the exterior ftones are 
united to it as a central piece in the fame manner, as fig. 4. 
Tn thefe courfes the continuity of the ftones being fomewhat 
broken, double the number of joggles, 4, and thofe halt 
the fize, are introduced between the courfes. It is to be 
obferved, that none of the joggles, except the centre ones, 
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tome immediately over the others, as the figure would in- 
fer, but they break joint with each other to give every 
part of the folid an equal ftrength. Above the folid, a 
new fyitem of building was neceffarily adopted: the lower 
courfes were compofed of Portland ftones to fill up the 
centre, and moor ftones, as being more durable, to make the 
outfide. The whole of the upper wo-ks are of moor {tone ; 
and dovetailing bei» g no longer pra¢ticable, the fiones ere 
united by iron cramps and joggles, as fhewn in fig. 7, which 
isa plan of the upyer or bed-room M. Each ttone is here feen 
to have an iron cramp to join it to its neighbour, and has a 
fmall marble jozgle to unite it with that above it. The ver- 
tical joints are rendered impervious to water, by cutting a 
noteli between every two adjacent ftones, fo that when they 
come together it forms a hole of a lozerge fhape, and a 
piece of ftone being put down into this hole with mortar, 
makes a perfeét jomt, at the fame time increafing the bend 
of the ftones. ‘This kind of joint is partly feen in fig. 8, at 
z, but one-half is hid by the iron cramps r,7, extending 
over every joint. In this figure they are feen inclined, that 
they may take firmer hold of the ltenes s,s, forming the 
fides of the apertures T', for the window. The ftones of the 
different floors are dovetailed together, as in figs. 5 and 7, 
and are rather arched on the lower fide, as fhewn in fig. 2. 
To retain the thruft of thefe arches, every courfe from which 
a floor fprings, is bound by an endlefs chain inlaid in the 
ftone work, asin fig. 5, andrun in folid with lead. The 
chain is fhewn enlarged in fig. 6. Fig. 7. isa plan of the 
bed-room M, fhewing the difpofition of the three cabin beds 
£, /, m, with a window between each. The dark {pot m is the 
fmoke funnel, and n is the place for a clock —The reader is 
now tolerably well acquainted with the conitruétion of Mr. 
§meaton’s light-houfe ; but in fuch a peculiarly expofed 


fituation, every trifling operation was attended with diffi- 


eulty, and demanded thought and ingenuity to devife the 
means of accomplifhing it. On this account we fhall briefly 
follow Mr. Smeaton through his narrative, though it relates 
eircumitances which, if recorded in the account of a com- 
mon building, would appear impertinently minute. The 
feafon when Mr. Smeaton firtt took up the bufinefs of the 
light-houfe not being favourable for a vifit to-the rock, he 
did not attempt it till April 1756, before which time he had 
defigned the general principles of the buiiding. He feund 
upon the rock the irons of both the former ereétions, and 
feveral of the moor flones of the late building lying in the 
gut, which was a narrow channel of twelve feet deep be- 
tween the houfe rock, and a reef of rocks to the weltward, 
in which channel ihe boats coming to the houfe could lie 
in fair weather. His firft vifit was employed in obferva- 
tions on the rock, and in experiments of the time requifite to 
Grill and pick holes cf a certain dimenfion, that he ‘might 
eftimate the time neceflary to complete the work on the 
rock. In fucceeding voyages he took dimenfions of every 
part to enable him to make.an accurate model, to which he 
could adapt a model of the intended building. The unfa- 
vourable days at fea were employed on fhore in examining 
the tlone in the countryround, a convenient fituation for a 
work-yard, &e. The dimenfions of the rock were taken by 
the following means: He fixed up the circle of a theodolite, 
with its index, in the centre of the rock; and levelled it 
with the fpirit-level ; a light rod was fixed to the index, 
Jong enough, when turned round, to reach all parts of the 
rock ; it was provided with a fpirit-level to fhew when it 
itood horizontal. It is obvious that this rod, when turned 
round, would defcribe a horizontal plane, and the depth of 
any pcint of the rock beneath this plate was afcertained by 
a rod fet up vertically upon the -poiat in queition, and ap- 


plying the horizontal ruler toit. The divifions on the ver- 
tical rod fhewed the depth; and the divifion of the hori- 
zontal ruler fhewed the diftance from the centre, and the 
degrees of the theodolite circle pointed out the direétion. 
By thefe means the pofition and altitude of thirty-two 
principal points were obtained, which were’ weil marked 
upon the rock, and a line being ftretched from one of thefe 
points to another, gave the means of determining the pe- 
fition of the iron ftanchions, or any thing elfe which was 
remarkable. Having thus, in ten voyages, made all the 
neceflary obfervations on the rock, and determined upon re- 
gulations for the management of the work, he returned to 
London, and, in his way, vifited the various itone quarries in 
Devonfhire, and the ifles of Portland and Purbeck. He 
was employed, till the month of July, in making exaét mo- 
dels of the building, when he returned to Plymouth, where 
he found a veffel, the Neptune Bufs, which had been fitted 
up for exhibitmg a temporary light during the period of 
rebuilding the houfe. From fome mifunderftanding be- 
tween the Board of Trinity and the proprietors, this veffel 
was not employed in this manner, but was devoted to Mr. 
Smeaton’s ufe, whoimmediately began the works upon the 
rock ; mooring the Bufs near the rock to ferve asa retreat 
for the workmen, who were frequently driven off by the 
waves, In the month of September the three lower fteps of 
the rock were completed, and the upper ones in a itate 
of great forwardnefs ; after which time, bad weather pret 
vented much more being done that year, andin November 
the Bufs left her moorings to return to Plymouth, in which 
voyage fhe was driven to fea, and narrowly efcaped fhip- 
wreck. ‘Thus concluded the cperations of the year 1756s 
The winter feafon was paffed in preparing ftone work on 
fhore, in building boats, and, by Mr, Smeaton, in a long 
and valuable feries of experiments on the different kinds o& 
cements, which could be applied to the building. 

In May 1757, the Bufs was carried out and moored, and 
on the 12th of June the loweft and firit tone was laid in its 
place; from the great uncertainty of the weather every flone 
was fo contrived, that it was of itfelf in a condition to refit 
the wah of the fea, even-when it was immediately laid, and be- 
fore it was hardened. For this purpofe, each {tone had one or 
two holes drilled through it before it left the work-yard; 
and this hole being contisued a few inches into the rock 
or the ftone beneath, a {trong trenail, or oaken) pin, was 
driven through it, to pin it fait in its place: as the dove- 
tails did not of courfe fit perfectly clofe into each other, but 
left {pace for the mortar; notches Were eut in the edges 
of each itone to receive flrong oak wedges, which held 
them firm until the mortar came to its folidity. As a further 
precaution to defend the mortar, all the outward joints were 
coated over with plaiter of Paris, as a temporary expedient. 
The work went on rapidiy in this manner, and the fecond 
courfe was nearly fet in a few days ;. but a gale fprang up, 
whieh obliged them to quit the work, leaving a few itones 
of the fecond courfe, which could not be fet, lowered down 
into their places, and chained ftrongly. to the rock, by lines 
inferted into the heles made in each of the itones, to lift 
them by ; and one of the mo!t expofed was fecured, by. 
laying upon it, when in its dove-tail, a weight of lead of 
fivé cwt. in form of a hemifphere. A ftorm eame on, and 
it was afterwards found, that this weight had been lifted 
by the waves, fo that the {fone beneath it had efcaped and 
was loft, as were four others, from which circumftance the 
force of the fea on the reck may be imagined. New ftonex 
were inmediately prepared, and the work renewed. Ja the 
progrefs of the work, it conitantly happened, afterall. pie- 
cautions, that the cement was wafhed away in particular 
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i and it was always repaired the firft opportunity with 

ozzolana or Dutch terras; which repairs, if they with- 
itood one rough tide, were never found to fail afterwards ; 
but fome places were found-fo difficult, that it became ne- 
ceflary to mix oakum, chopped very {mall, with the mortar, 
and this method always fucceeded. On the 11th of Augutt 
the fix bafement courfes were completed, and the firit entire 
courfe, N°7, was begun. All the ftones for this courfe 
were fitted and put together in the work-yard, as fhewn in 

“jig. 4. They are numbered, fo that after being taken to 
pieces, they could be reltored to the fame relative pofition 
on the building ; but to do this accurately, while they were 
in the work-yard, radial lines were drawn from the centre to 
the circumference, fo as to interfect each ftone ; and concen- 
tric circles were drawn through the middle of each tier of 
ftones. Where any of thefe lines crofled the joints, a nick 
was fawn in the edge of the ftone, that the mark might 
be felt as well as feen; and by the coincidence of thefe 
lines the ftones were fet with the greateft accuracy. On 
the {tones arriving at the work, the central ftone was firit 
fet ; the hole to receive the centre joggle was cut through 
the centre of courfe fix, and the joggle fet up therein, as 
fhewn in fig. 2, and the centre ftone of courfe feven let down 
upon it, a mortar bed being made beneath. When the 
ftone was thus fixed, the joints round the joggle were filled 
in by grouting, which is mortar made very thin and poured 
in from ladles. The four {tones furrounding the centre 
were now fet, and the work proceeded thus to the circum- 
ference, every ftone being wedged and trenailed as foon as 
fet, and the joints grouted. To fix the eight {maller joggles, 
they were fee wedged, and grouted into their holes in the 
lower courfe ; but the holes for their reception in the lower 
fide of the upper courfe, being only cut half through, did 
not admit of wedging; they were therefore fixed by the 
mortar only, as much being put on the top of the joggle 
as would nearly fill the hole, but not quite, and the remain- 
der was introduced through a hole previoufly drilled through 
the itone, and forced down by a wooden ramrod. 

The mortar ufed in the building was compounded of 
equal portions of lime and pozzolana. The lime was‘burned 
from the blue Lyas limeitone found near Watchet, a {mail 
feaport in Somerfetfhire. It was carried out in tight cafks, 
which were openedat the rock, and a {mall quantity beat up 
in a {trong bucket with a wooden peftle, and ufed imme- 
diately. ‘Che work proceeded in the fame manner without 
any deviation or accident, except now and then lofing a 
few {tones by ftorms, until the end of September, when the 
ninth courfe, being completed, the work was given up for 
the year, and the Bufs left her moorings. 

During the winter, the buoy of the moorings for the 
Bufs was loft, but was recovered on the 11th of May, 1758. 
Yet, before any work could be begun, the chains were broken, 
and the buoy of the anchors having got loofe, the moor- 
ings were loit ; much time being confumed in preparing new 
ones, it was the 2d of July betore the work was renewed ; 
but by the 8th of Augult, the 14th courfe, completing the 
entire folid, was laid, and by the 20th the entry door was 
covered in, and by the 24th of September, the whole of 
the folid, up to the ftore-room floor, was finifhed. Above 
this the method of working was totally altered, but not 
being now fo liable to the action of the fea, it became lefs 
difficult, and requires lefs defcription. In additfon to what 
has been faid before, the iron cramps were all filled in their 
places with lead, anda whole courfe was done at once, by 
putting each cramp into a kettle of red-hot lead, till it was 
equally hot. A {mal quantity of oil was poured into the 
holes in the flone, and the hot cramp put in;. this oil caufed 


the lead, when poured in, to occupy every cavity in tlis 


ftone. 
On the 30th of September, the work had arrived at the 


ftore-room floor, and here the iron chain, fhewn in fg. 55 


was let into the ftone, and filled in with lead in the tojlow- 
ing manner :—the chain was oiled before putting it in, and 
the groove divided into four parts by dams of clay. Two 
kettles were ufed, which together would hold lead enough 
to fill the whole groove, which was 11 cwt. In thefe the 
lead was made red-hot, and two perfons with ladles filled the 
lead into the fame quarter of the groove. As foon as it 
was at all fet, they removed one of the clay dams, and filled 
the next quarter, pouring the lead on the end of the firft 
quarter, till it re-melted and united with the fecond. The 
dam at the oppofite end of the firft quarter was now re- 
moved, and the third filled, and then the 4th. By this means 
the lead was all round united in one mats. 

The centering for the floor was next fet up, and the 
floor partly put together, the outward {tones being fet firit, 
and then the centre ones. When the firft room had been 
thus finifhed, Mr. Smeaton propofed exhibiting a temporary. 
light during the winter, and, by fixing, three floors in the 
well for the. ftaircafe, to form ftore rooms, and lodging for 
two men: but this idea was given up, as it did nct meet the 
approbation of the T’rinity corporation, and the work was, 
on the 7th of Odtober, left for the year, the floor being 
partly finifhed, “The winter was {pent in preparing the iron, 
glafs, and copper work for the lantern ; and the {pring in une 
{uccefstul endeavours to recover the moorings which were 
again loft, and onthe 5thof July the work was begun again. 
They found one of the tones for the floor, which was lodged 
in the flore room H the year before, had been wafhed down 
the well, and thence through the entry into the fea, though it 
weighed four or five cwt. The {tones for the building had 
hitherto been raifed out of the boats, by what are termed 
Jbtars, formed of two poles, united at top, and their feet 
pitched on the rock clofe to the building, at a proper dif- 
tance afunder. A block of pullies was fufpended from the 
top of the two beams, to take up the ftone. The fhears were 
fupported by a tackle called a guys, which was attached to 
the top of the fhears, and hooked to the far fide of the 
building, fo that the ftone, being raifed up from the boat 
by a windlafs fixed on the rock at Y, fg. 1, the guy was 
drawn in to {wing the flone over the building. When the 
work got above the entry E, the ftones were landed into it, 
and drawn up the well X by atackle fufpended from a 
{mall triangle fet over the well; but when the floor was 
covered in, the hole in the centre being too {mall to let 
the ftones come up, a f{maller pair of fhears were made to 
lie upon the building and rife as it advanced.. Thefe were 
worked by a windlafs fet up in the ttore room Hy, and as: 
they hung over the fides of the building, they drew up the 
ftones clear of the wall. The work proceeded in this man- 
ner till the 17th of Auguft, when the laft piece of the 
cornice Q was fixed, which completed the whole column, and 
the workmen were enabled to lodge in the building.. The 
balcony rails P, and the ftone bafement R of the lantern, 
were foon completed ; and. by the 26th, the ftairs and all 
the mafonry were finifhed. The iron frame of the lantern: 
was next fcrewed toyether in its place, all the joints being 
firft {meared with thick. white lead and oil to prevent them 
from rufting :.it was then raifed up on- wedges a {mall height,. 
and lead poured in the joint between it and the ftone to 
make a folid bed for it upon the ftone.. On the 17th.of 
September, the copper cupola O was fet up, by a parti- 
cular kind of fhears made for the purpofe, the guys, in dif- 
ferent directions, being faftened to booms projected out from 
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the feveral windows of the upper room. The next day 
the ball, which was double gilt, was {crewed on; and by 
Oétober the 16th, an eleétrical conductor was fixed, which 
finifhed the edifice. A light was then exhibited, which has 
been continued ever fince without any particular occurrence, 
or any accident produced by the many violent ftorms which 
have happened fince. Mr. Smeaton ha, in the title page of 
his narrative, given a reprefentation of the houfe in a ftorm, 
as {een through a telefcope from Plymouth, when the waves 
dafh up again{t the building, till they meet the cornice Q, 
by which the water is thrown off in all direGtions in a white 
column, which envelopes the houfe like a fheet, and rifes to 
at leaft double its height, though the top of the ball is roo 
feet above low water. See BEACONS. 

Licut Jnfantry. See Ivrantry. When the light in- 
fantry companies are inline with their battalions, they are 
to form and a& in every refpeét as a company of the batta- 
lion; but when otherwile difpofed of they may loofen their 
tiles to fix inches. 

The open order of light infantry is ufually two feet be- 
tween each file. 

The files may be extended from right, left, or centre ; in 
executing it, each front rank man mutt carefully take his 
diftance from the man next to him on that fide from whith the 
extenfion is made: the rear rank men conform to the move- 
ment of their file leaders. 

When light infantry men fire in extended order, itis to 
be a ftanding rule, that the two men of the fame file are 
never unloaded together ; for which purpofe, as foon as the 
front rank man has fired, he is ty flip round the left of the 
year rank man, who will take a fhort pace forward, and put 
himfelf in the other’s place, whom he is to protect while 
loading. 

Fhe extended order of light infantry varies according 
te circumftances and fituations. They may fometimes 
Joofen their files to three times the diltance of open order. 
But the general rule is to allow convenient intervals for 
the rear rank men to flip by, and return after they have 
fired. 

All movements of light infantry, except when firing, ad- 
vancing, or retreating, are to be in quick time. 

The officer commanding the company will be on the right, 
covered by a ferjeant ; the next on the left, alfo covered by a 
ferjeant. The youngelt officer in the rear. In extended 
order the pott of the officers and ferjeants is always in the 
gear at equal diftances. 

In marching by files the officer commanding leads: by 
divifions each officer leadsone. ‘The fupernumerary officer, 
3f there be one, is in both cafes with the officer com- 
manding, ready to obey any direCtions he may receive from 
him. 

‘The arms of light infantry in general will be carried floped 
and with the bayonet fixed. Flanking or advanced parties, 
however, or parties in particular fituations, may carry them 
trailed, and without bayonets, for the purpofe of taking a 
more cool and deliberate aim. 

When the light infantry is ordered to cover the line to 
the front, the divifions will move from their inner flanks 
yound the flanks of the battalions, and when at the diftance 
of fifty paces, the leading flanks will wheel towards each 
other, fo as to meet oppofite the centre of the battalion, 
opening their files gradually from the rear, foas to cover 
the whole extent of the battalion. 

The tiles are not to wait for any word of command, but 
to halt and front themfelves. In this pofition, and in all 
poftions of extended order, the pok of the officer com- 
goanding is in the rear of the centre, and the movements 
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are to be regulated by the company belonging to the battas. 
lion, which governs thofe of thglimt For a fuller expla- 
nation of light company manceuvres, fee page 273 to page 
281 of Infantry Regulations. _ ~ Fey “js 


Light infantry men, like huffars, are frequently detached as 


to act as fcouts on the flanks, in the front, or with the rear 
guard of the body of troops to which they belong. They 
then acquire the appellation of fkirmifhers, and being pre- 
vioufly told off for that fpecific duty, they advance and 


form in the front in rank entire; which is effeéted by each. 


man from the’ rear rank placing himfelf on the left of his 
file leader. The rank entire may be reforted to for-various 
purpofes during the movements of one or more battalions, 
fince it may ferve not only to cover them from the enemy’s 
obfervation, but in fome cafes, efpecially in foggy weather, 
will itfelf appear a larger body than it really is. ‘Too much 
attention cannot be given to the organization of light troops 
on foot. They~are very properly called the eyes of an 
army, and ought always to be confidered as indifpenfably 
neceflary. 

Licut-Room, is a {mall apartment.inclofed with glafs 
windows, near the magazine of a fhip of war. It is ufed to 
contain the lights by which the gunner and his affittants are 
enabled to fill the cartridges with powder, to be ready for 
action. 

Licut Troops, in Military Language, generally denote all 
horfe and foot which are accoutred for detached fervice. 

Licutr Water-line, in Naval Archite@ure, the line of 
floatation of the fhip, before fhe takes in her cargo. 

LIGHTEN, in the Manege. To lighten a horfe, or 
make him light in the fore-hand, 1s to make him freer 
and lighter in the fore-hand than behind. If you would 
have your horfe light, you ought to keep him always dif- 
pofed to a gallop, when you put him toa trot ; and after 
gallopping {ome time, you fhould put him back to the trot 
again. 

LIGHTER, a large open veflel, generally managed with 
oars, commen on the river Thames, and on other rivers and 
canals; where it is ufed for the carriage of timber, coals, 
ballaft, and any goods to or from a fhip, when fhe is to bé 
laden or delivered. There are alfo fome lighters furnifhed with 
a deck throughout, in order to contain thofe merchandizes 
which would be damaged in rainy weather; thefe are ufually 
called clofe-lighters. See Boar. 

Lienrrr-AMen. See Company. 

LIGHTFOOT, Joun, in Biography, the fon of aclergy- 
man, was born at Stoke upon Trent, in Staffordfhire, in the 
year 1602. He received his grammar learning at Moreton- 
green, near Congleton, Chefhire, after which he was en- 
tered a ftudent of Chrift’s college, in the univerfity of 
Cambridge. Here he applied himtelf with much diligence, 
and made fo great a proficiency in claffical literature, and 
the ftudies conne&ted with it, that he was reckoned the beft 
orator among the under graduates of the univerfity. At the 
age of nineteen he quitted the univerfity, and engaged him- 
felf as affiftant to his old fchool-matter, who had, at that 
time, removed from Chefhire to Repton in Derbyshire. 
Having continued in this fituation about two years, he took 
orders, and fettled as curate at Norton-under-Hales, in Shrop- 
fhire : about the fame time he became chaplain to fir Rowland 
Cotton, and refided in his family. This gentleman, being a 
perfect matter of the Hebrew tongue, engaged Mr. Light- 


foot in the ftudy of that and the other Oriental languagese 


He foliowed his patron to London, and would have proceeded 
with him to the continent, but the living of Stone, in Stafford« 
fhire, being offered him, he preferred fettling there, as it like~ 
whieh gave him an opportunity of entering upon the marriage 
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ftate, which he immediately embraced. Here he found the 
means of ftudy exceedingly fcanty, and inthe courfe of a few. 
months refigned the living of Stone, and removed to Horn-; 
fey, near London, a fituation which he chofe, on account of 
its vicinity to the metropolis, where the fources of learning 
were very abundant. He was now a frequent attendant at 
the library of Sion-college, which afforded him the motft 
ample means of fupplying all his literary wants. In 1629, 
Mr. Lightfoot publithed his firft piece, entitled ** Erubhim ; 
or Mifcellanies Chriftian and Judaical, and others, penned for 
the recreation of yacant hours.”? In 1630, he was prefented 
by fir Rowland Cotton to the ref&tory of Athly, in Stafford- 
fhire, and immediately removed to his parifh, in which he 
lived twelve years, applying himfelf with indefatigable dili- 
gence in fearching the fcriptures, and in the performance 
of various duties attached to his office, as a confcientious 
clergyman. He was next appointed by the Long Parliament 
a member of the affembly of divines at Weitminfter ; and 
as he could no longer refide among his parilhioners he re- 
figned the rectory, but obtained the prefentation for a 
younger brother. . He arrived in London in 1642, and was 
almott immediately chofen minifter of St. Bartholomew’s, 
behind the Royal Exchange. In the aflembly of divines, 
which met in June 1643, Mr. Lightfoot became diftinguifhed 
for his eloquence in debate, and activity in bufinels. He 
was friendly to the Prefbyterian form of church government, 
which he declared in a fermon before the houfe of commons, 
he verily believed was ‘according to the pattern in the 
mount.”’ “In 1643 he was appointed matter of Catherine- 
hall, in Cambridge, and in the fame year he was prefented 
to the living of Much-munden, in Hertfordfhire. In 1644 
he publifhed the firft part of his ** Harmony of the New 
Tetftament,”? with a plan of his whole defign, and conti- 
nued afterwards to fend out, at different periods, the other 
branches of the fame work. In 1652, Mr. Lightfoot took 
the degree of doétor of divinity, and went through all the 
regular exercifes, on that occafion, with great applaufe. 
In 1653 he was chofen vice-chancellor of the univerfity of 
Cambridge, the duties of which important office he per- 
formed with exemplary diligence and fidelity. Upon the 
reftoration of king Charles II. Dr. Lightfoot offered to re- 
fign the mafterfhip of Catherine-hall in favour of Dr. Spur- 
ftow, but upon his declining to accept it, our author ob- 
tained a confirmation from the crown of that place, and of 
his living. ~For thefe marks of royal favour he was chiefly 
indebted to the kindnefs of archbifhop Sheldon, who, out of 
pure refpect for his learning and talents, ‘undertook to ferve 
him. Soon after this he was collated, through the intereft 
of lord-keeper Bridgman, to a prebend in the cathedral 
church of Ely. In 1661 he was appointed one of the affitt- 
ants at the conference at the Savoy on the fubjeét of the 
liturgy, but he attended only twice, on account of the violence 
difplayed in the debates. He now gladly withdrew as much 
as poffible from the world, in order that he might fpend his 
time in itudies to which he was attached, and which he profe- 
cuted with vigour to the laft. His publications would have 
been more numerous, but the expence of them was more than 
he could bear, and he never was fufficiently patronized by the 
public to intereft the bookfellers in his behalf. A fhort time 
before his death he was, however, requefted by them to col- 
le& and methodife his works, in order that they might be 
printed in an uniform manner. He died in December 1675, 
before he could accomplifh the taf required of him, in the 
74th year of his age. Dr. Lightfoot was indefatigable in 
his purfuits, and extremely temperate in his mode of living. 
He lived in the greateit harmony among his parifhioners, 
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being eafy of accefs, affable, communicative, hofpitable, and 
charitable. Asa writer he was one of the moft ingenious, 
as well. as. learned, of our Englifh commentators, and has 
furnifhed his fucceffors with very valuable materials in the 
fame line of ftudies: he had few equals, and no fuperior in rab- 
binical literature; and in this branch of learning his celebrity. 
was fo great, that many foreignersicame to him for affiftance 
in it.. His works were collected and publifhed in 1684, in 
two valumes folio. A new edition of them was publifhed in 
Holland in 1686, containing all his writings that had been 
originally given to the world, in the Latin language, anda 
Latin tranflation of thofe which he had written in Englith : 
and a third edition was publifhed at Utrecht in 1699, by John 
LLeufden ; this impreffign contained fome pofthumous pieces, 
which were comprifed in athird volume. Thefe were, in the 
following year, publifhed in an 8yo. yolume by Mr. Strype; 
under the title of Some genuine Remains of the late 
learned and pious Dr. John Lightfoot.”? The doétor was 
not only indefatigable in his own purfuits, but an encourager 
of other learned men in their’s. He gave great afliltance in 
completing the Englifh Polyglott bible, by drawing upa 
chorographical table prefixed to it, and by fupérintending 
the fheets of the Samaritan verfion, as they were printed : 
he afforded much pecuniary afliftance to Dr. Cattell in the 
publifhing of his Heptaglott Lexicon, which would other- 
wife have occafioned his entire ruin for want of fupport 
from the learned world; and Dr. Lightfoot was the perfon 
who excited Mr. Pool to undertake his valuable work en- 
titled “ Synopfis Criticorum.”’ Biog. Brit. Gen. Biog. 

Lieurroor, Joun, a diftinguifhed Britifh botanift; 
chiefly known as the author of the Flora Scotica, was born 
in 1735. He was educated at Oxford, where he took the 
degree of Mafter of Arts, and having entered into holy 
orders, became chaplain to the late duchefs dowager of 
Portland, ‘that great and intelligent admirer and patronefs 
of natural hiftory in general,’’ as he jultly denominates her 
in the dedication of his book. He was recommended to 
this illuftrious lady, whofe accomplifhments gave a luttre to 
her high rank, by his tafte for botany and conchology, as 
well as his courtly and affiduous manners, which, accompa- 
nied by an habitual pleafantry and cheerfulnefs, rendered his 
company generally acceptable. By her grace’s influence, 
we believe, he obtained the rectory of Gotham, in Notting- 
pater and fubfequently the living of Cowley, in Middle. 
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In 1772, the late Mr. Pennant, fo well known as a 
zoologiit, invited Mr. Lightfoot to be the companion of his 
fecond tour to Scotland and the Hebrides, advifing him to 
undertake the ‘* compilation,’ as he himfelf modeftly calls 
it, of a Flora Scotica, which Mr. Pennant offered to ufher into 
the world at his own expence. Thefe generous and flatter- 
ing offers Mr. Lightfoot gladly accepted, and made the 
moit of the opportunity afforded him for ‘ gratifying a fa- 
vourite affection he had long conceived for the {cience of 
botany.”’ He enjoyed ‘* the enchanting profpe&t,” to. ufe 
his own words, “ of examining a country whofe vegetable 
productions had been attended to by very few.’ Our 
author was juitly aware that a fingle fummer could by 
no means be fufficient for the full accomplifhment of fuch 
an undertaking, nor would he perhaps have ventured upon 
it, but for the affittance of ‘ able and ingenious botanifts, 
who had refided in that country their whole lives,”’ who per- 
mitted him ‘* to examine their colle@tions, and freely com- 
municated the obfervations of many years.” Thefe were the 
late Dr. Hope, profeffor;of botany at Edinburgh; the 
Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) John Stuart of Lufs; and the Rev, 
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Br. Burgefs, the venerable paftor of Kirkmichael in Dum- 
frieshhire.: three men whofe urbanity conferred upon their 
beloved fcience her moft attractive charm, as the writer cf 
this can well teftify. Mr. Stuart was the companion of our 
travellers in their excurfion, and fupplied each, in his own 
line, with much learned information, refpeéting the Erfe no- 
menclature, as well as the real or fuppofed ufes and hiftory of 
the native animals and plants. ‘Thus Mr. Pennant was 
enabled ‘to prefix a compendious Fauna to the Flora of 
his friend; and thus Mr. Lightfoot found his path made 
dtraight and plain before him, and literally, ftrewed with 
flowers. He profited likewife from the communications of 
Dr. Parfons, at that time profeffor of anatomy at Oxford, 
and of Mr. Yalden, an ingenious young man, whofe pre- 
‘mature death happened foon after. 'Thefe gentlemen had 
cultivated botany in the courfe of their medical {tudies at Edin- 
burgh, the latter efpecially, with’eminent fuccefs. When 
Mr. Lightfoot’s materials were got together, the library, 
herbarium, and perfonal fuperintendance, of his friend fir 
Jofeph Tanks, in conjunétion with the help of Dr. Solarder, 
were of the mott eminent and indifpenfable ufe ; and the com- 
parifon of his cryptogamic fpecimens with thofe of Dille- 
,nius at Oxford, under the eye of the profeffur, or rather of 
his fon Dr. John Sibthorp, gave the finifhing ftroke to his 
Jabours, Thus the Flora Scotica became ready for publica- 
tion in 1777, when it appeared in two thick volumes 8vo. 
with 35, rather indifferently engraved plates, five of which 
are zoological. The work is difpofed according to the fyf- 
tem of Linneus, with fhort effential generic and fpecific 
characters copied from that author, and references to a few 
of the beft figures of each fpecies. Englifh, Scottifli, and 
Exfe names are fubjoined, with the general or particular 
places of growth, duration, &c ; and the account of every 
plant finifhes witha longer or fhorter defcription in Englih, 
Various botanical remarks, and compiled notes of its eco- 
nomical or medical ufes.—The plan and the execution of this 
work appear calculated to render it one of the moft popular 
Floras. It has found its way to the continent, where it is ge- 
nerally quoted, efpecially for the Cryptogamous clafs, which 
the author fays “ coft more time and attention than all the 
ether 23 clafles together.’’ Yet we have heard that this pub- 
lication did not, for a long time at leaft, pay its expences. 
This certainly did not arife from any want of merit ; for its 
enly great and radical fault was not known, or at leatt 
{earcely confidered fuch, tilllately. OF this notice is taken 
under the botanical article Frora. The fault we mean is 
the compiling deferiptions from foreign authors, without 
mentioning whence they are taken; fo that a ftudent can 
never be certain of their juft application, but, on the con- 
trary, often finds them erroneous or unfuitable, without 
knowing why. Even in the latt clafs, on which Mr. Light- 
foot beitowed fo much pains, the fynonyms of Linneus 
and Dillenizs often difasree, though in many cafes fuch con- 
trarieties are properly indicated, fo as to throw original light 
on the fubject. 

Mr. Lightfoot was for fome yearsa fellow of the Royal 
Society, aud was one of the original fellows of the Linnzan 
Society, the formation of which he contemplated with great 
pleafure, though his death happened before he cozld attend 
any of its public meetings. . Having married the daughter 
of an opulent miller at Uxbridge, herefided in that town, 
and died there fuddenly in the {pring of 17588, aged’ 53, 
leaving a widow and feveral daughters.’ He was buried in 
Cowley church, where his grave remained, for fome time at 
Jeaft, without any memorial. He is fuppofed never to have 
xecovered from a difappointment, refpecting a living, which 
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his patron, the late duke of Portland, folicited from lord — 
chancellor Thurlow, but which the latter did not think ft 
to beftow. 

The fubject of our memoir had, in the courfe of his bo- 
tanical ftudies, collected an excellent Britifh herbarium, con- 
fifting of abundant fpecimens, generally gathered wild, and 
in many cafes important for the illuftration of his work. 
He had alfo amaffed, from fir Jofeph Banks and other 
friends, a number of exotic plants. ‘The whole was bought, 
after his death, for 100 guineas, by lis majeity, as a prefent 
to the queen, and depofited at Frogmore, the price being 
fixed by an intelligent friend of the family. The fpecimens 
having been for fome time negleéted, were, after a while, dif- 
covered to be much infefted with infeGts ; and as their royak 
poffeffor, having a genuine and ardent talte for the dtudy of 
botany, was anxious for their prefervation, the writer of the 
prefent article was requefted to give his advice and affiftance 
on this fubjeét. This led to his frequent invitation as a vilitor 
at Frogmore, and to a regular courfe ef converfations, 
rather than Je€tures, on botany and zoology, which her ma- 
jelty,and the princefles Auguita and Elizabeth honoured with 
their diligent attention; the queen regularly taking notes of 
every lecture, which fhe read over aloud at its conciufion, to 
prevent miftake. ‘I'he plan of this exemplary mother, on 
which fhe has often been heard to defeant, was, in the edu- 
cation of her royal offspring, to open as many refources to 
them as poffible, in a variety of ftudies and purfuits ; out of 
which they might fubfequently make their own choice, and 
thus be independent of circumftances for occupation and 
amufement. Nor has the herbarium of Lightfoot been con- 
fined to ufelefs repofe. It was allowed to be confulted fre- 
quently, onthe fubje& of Scottifh Willows, and other doubtful 
matters, while the Flora Britannica was preparing ; and the 
prefent bifhop of Carlifle was permitted to make all requi- 
fite ufe of it, for the completion of his valuable paper on 
Britith Carices, printed in the fecond volume of the Linnzan 
Society’s TranfaGtions. In the knowledge of thefe two ge- 
nera of plants, Mr. Lightfoot excelled moft botanitts of his 
day ; but the fpecimens of Linnzus, being compared with 
his, have brought errors to light, which were never fuf- 
pected before. S. 

LIGHTFOOTIA, in Botany, fo named by L’ Heritier, 
in honour of the author of the Flora Scotica. \See Licut- 
Foor.) L’Herit. Sert. Angl. 4. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 
217. ed. 2. v. 1.343. Wiild. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 887. Jufl. 450.— 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Campa- 
nacea, Linn. Campanulacee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth of five equal, acute leaves, broad 
at the bafe, encompafling the middle of the germen. Cor. 
of one petal, in five deep, equal, regular, oblong, fpread- 
ing {egments, rather longer than the calyx ; the very fhort 
tube clofed by five valves, bearing the {tamens. ~ Stam.» Fi- 
laments five, linear, flat, equal, much fhorter than the co- 
rolla; anthers fimall, roundifh, incumbent. iff. Germen 
half infericr, ovate, ttyle thread-fhaped, about the length of 
the corolla; fligma dilated into three or five, fomewhat 
fpreading, fegments. Peric. Capfule ovate, with three or 
five cells, opening at the top dy as many. valves. Seeds nu- 
merous, {mnall, roundifh. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla in five deep fegments, clofed at the bot- 
tom by valves bearing the itamens. Calyx of five leaves, 
Stigma of three or tive lobes. -Capfule half fuperior, of 
three or five cells, and as many valves. 

1. L. oxycaccotdes. Cranberry-leaved Lightfootia. L’Herit. 
Sert. Angl. 4%t. 4¢ Sm. Exot. Bot.v. 2. 19. t. 69.—(Lo- 
belia tenella ;. Linn, Mant. 120, ‘Thunb. Prodr. 4o. L. 

; parviflora; 
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sparviflora ; Berg. Cap. 345.)— Leaves plain, ovato-lanceo- 
late, alternate, reflexed. Stigma three-cleft. Corolla 
widely {preading.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, as 
are the two following f{pecies alfo. This was fent to Kew 
in 1787, by Mr. F. Maffon. It is kept in the greenhoufe, 
and flowers from July to September. The /fem is perennial, 
fhrubby, of humble growth, bufhy and {preading, not prof- 
trate, very much branched, often finely downy. Leaves 
numerous, fmall, alternate, feffile, reflexed, ovate or fome- 
what lanceolate, acute, {mooth, thick-edged, entire, except 
a {mall glandular tooth or two at each fide. //owers {mall, 
on little, terminal, naked, fimple ftalks. Corolla white, with 
a tinge of purple along the middle of each fegment. 
Stigma purple. Capfule of three pointed valves forming a 
cone. 

2. L. tenella. Curve-leaved Lightfootia. (Campanula 
tenella; Linn. Suppl. 141.) —Leaves ovato-lanceolate, chan- 
nelled, cluftered, recurved. Stigma three-cleft. Corolla 
widely fpreading, with narrow linear fegments. Stigma 
three-cleft. Gathered by Thunberg at the Cape. It feems 
a ftranger to our gardens, JL’Heritier confounded it with 
the preceding, from which it differs in its very numerous, cluf- 
tered, recurved, and deeply channelled /eaves, and the longer 
and narrower fegments of the coro//a. We cannot but think 
it more than a variety, though there is {carcely any difference 
befides what we have mentioned. 

3. L. fubulata. Awl-leaved Lightfootia. L’Herit. Sert. 
Angl. 4. t. 5.—Leaves awl-fhaped. Calyx almoft altoge- 
ther inferior. Corolla moderately f{preading, with linear 
fegments. Stigma five-cleft.— Sent to Kew by Mr. Maffon 
in 1787, from the Cape.—This is diltinguifhed by its co- 
pious, awl-fhaped, very narrow /eaves, fometimes near an 
inchlong. he fhrubby /fem, with downy branches, accords 
nearly with the two former. The flowers ftand on fhorter 
flalks, and have longer fharper calyx leaves, tumid at the bafe, 
and almott perfeétly inferior, Segments of the corolla mo- 
derately {preading, recurved, narrow, white or blueifh. 
Stigma five-cleft. Capfule we prefume of five valves. 

otter can agree more exa¢tly with this as to habit than 
Campanula paniculata, Linn. Suppl. 139, and Trachelium 
diffijum, 143 ; but their corolla has a long tube. The cap- 
fule of this fuppofed Campanula has tive valves opening at 
the top, exactly as in Lightfootia, not by pores laterally, and 
the calyx is half fuperior, fo that it certainly belongs to the 
fame genus, the length of the tube of the corolla being of 
much lefs importance. 

Licurroorra is alfo the name of an arborefcent genus 
of the Polyandria Monogynia, in Swartz's Fl. Ind. Occ. 
v. 2. 947, referred to Prockia in Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1214. 
“This is Lightfootia of Mart. Mill. Dic. v. 3. 

LIGHTNESS. See Leviry. 

LIGHTNING, in Phyfology, is a large bright flame, 
darting {wiftly through the air, and extending every way toa 
confiderable diltance, of momentary duration, and commonly 
attended with thunder. Some have accounted fer this 
phenomenon by fuppofing, that, from the particles of ful- 
phur, nitre, and other combultible matter, which are ex- 
haled from the earth, and carried into the higher regions of 
the atmofphere, is formed an inflammable fubftance, which, 
when a fufficient quantity of fiery particles is feparated 
from the vapour buoyed up into the air, with thefe particles 
adhering to them by the collifion of two clouds or other- 
wife, takes fire, and fhoots out into a train of light, larger 
or lefs, according to the ftrength and quantity of the mate- 
rials. Others have explained lightning by the fermentation 
of fulphureous fubitances with nitrous acids: fee TuunpEr, 
But in the prefent advanced flate of the fcience of electri- 
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city, this is univerfally allowed to be an ele€trical phenome 
non. Philofophers had not proceeded far in their experi- 
ments and inquiries on this fubje&, before they were ftruck 
with the obvious analogy between lightning and eletricity, 
and they produced many arguments, @ priori, to afcertain 
their fimilarity. But the method of verifying this hypo- 
thefis was firft propofed by Dr. Franklin, who, towards 
the clofe of the year 1749, conceived the praéticability of 
drawing lightning from the clouds: haviag found, by previous 
experiments, that the electric fluid is attracted by points, he 
apprehended, that lightning might likewife poffefs the fame 
property ; though the effe€ts of the latter muft, in an afto- 
nifhing degree, furpafs thofe of the former. The other 
circumftances of refemblance between lightning and elec- 
tricity remarked by this ingenious philofopher, and abun-~ 
dantly confirmed by later difcoveries, are the following : 
flathes of lightning, he obferved, are generally feen crooked 
and waving in the air; and the eleétrie fpark drawn from 
an irregular body at fome diftance, and when it is drawn by 
an irregular body, or through a {pace in which the beft con- 
ductors are difpofed in an irregular manner, always exhibits 
the fame appearance. 

Lightning {lrikes the higheft and moft pointed objects in 
its way, preferable to others, as high hills, trees, fpires, 
matts of fhips, &c. and all pointed conduétors receive and 
throw off the eleétric fluid more readily than thofe which are 
terminated by flat furfaces. Lightning is obferved to take 
the readieit and beft condu€tor; and this is the cafe with 
electricity in the difcharge of the Leyden phial; whence 
the doétor infers, that in athunder ftorm, it would be fafer 
to have one’s clothes wet than dry. Lightning burns, dif- 
folves metals, (fee Fusion,) rends fome bodies, has beenoften 
known to {trike people blind, deftroys animal life, deprives 
magnets of their virtue, and reverfes their poles ; and thefe 
are well-known properties of eleétricity. 

Lightning not only gives polarity to the magnetic needle, 
but to all bodies that have any thing of iron in them, as 
brick, &c.; and by obferving which way the poles of thefe 
bodies lie, it may be known, with the utmoft certainty, in 
what direction the ftroke paffed. Signior Beccaria fuppofes, 
that perfons are fometimes killed by hghtning, without being 
really touched by it ; a vacuum of air only being fuddenly 
made near them, and the air rufhing out of their lungs to 
fupply it; and with fo much violence that they could never 
recover their breath. In proof of this opinion he alleges, 
that the lungs of fuch perfons are found flaccid; whereas, 
when they are properly killed by the ele&trical fhock, the 
lungs are found inflated: but this hypothefis is controverted 
by Dr. Prieftley. In order to demonttrate the identity of 
the ele&tric fluid with the matter of lightning, by actual ex- 
periment, Dr. Franklin contrived to bring lightning frons 
the heavens, by means of an eleétric kite, which he raifed, 
when a ftorm of thunder was perceived to be coming on; 
and with the electricity thus obtained, he charged phials, 
kindled {pirits, and performed all other eleétvical experi- 
ments, which are ufually exhibited by an excited globe or 
tube. This happened in June, 1752, a month after the 
eletricians in France, of whom the mott a€tive were Mefirs, 
Dalibard and Delor, followed by Mr. Mazeas and M. Mon- 
mier, purfuing the method which he had propofed, had 
verified the aie theory; but without any knowledge of 
what they had done. In April and June, 1753, he dif- 
covered that the air was fometimes eletrified politively, and 
fometimes negatively ; and found that the clouds would 
change from pofitive to negative éleGtricity feveral times in 
the courfe of one thunder-guft. He foon perceived that this 
important difcovery was capable of being applied to practical 
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ufe, and propofed a method, which he foon accomplifhed, of 
fecuring buildings from being damaged by lightning, by 
means of conductors. The Englifn philofophers had not 
been lefs attentive to this fubje& than their neighbours on 
the continent; but for want of proper opportunities, for 
trying the neceflary experiments, and from fome incidental 
circumftances that were unfavourable, they had failed of 
fuccefs. However, in July, 1752, Mr. Canton fucceeded ; 
and in the following month, Mr. Wilfon and Dr. Bevis ob- 
ferved nearly the fame appearances which Mr. Canton had 
obferved before. Mr. Canton alfo foon after obferved, ina 
number of experiments, that fome clouds were in a pofitive 
and fome in a negative {tate of electricity ; and that the elec- 
tricity of his condu&tor would fometimes change from one 
ftate to the other, five or fix times in lefs than half an hour. 
This variable ftate of thunder clouds was difcovered by.S. 
Beccaria, before he heard of its haying been obferved by 
Dr. Franklin, or any other perfon: and he has given a very 
exaé and circumftantial account of the external appearances 
of thefe clouds. From his obfervations of the lightning 
abroad, and of his apparatus within doors, he inferred, that 
. the quantity of eleGtric matter, in an ufual ftorm of thunder, 
is almolt inconceivably great, confidering how many pointed 
bodies, as trees, {pires, &c. are perpetually drawing it off, 
and what a prodigious quantity 1s repeatedly difcharged to 
or from the earth. This quantity is fo great, that he thinks 
it impoffible for any cloud or number of clouds to contain tt 
all, fo as either to difcharge or receive it. Befides, he ob- 
ferves, that, during the progrefs and increafe of the ftorm, 
though the lightning frequently ftruck to the earth, the fame 
clouds were the next moment ready to make a ihll greater 
difcharge, and his apparatus continued to be as much affected 
as ever; and, therefore, the clouds muft have received at 
‘ one place, in the fame moment when a difcharge was made 
from them in another: and, upon the whole, he infers, that 
the clouds ferve as conductors to convey the eleétric fluid 
from thofe places of the earth that are overloaded with it, 
to thofe which are exhautted of it. This eleGtric matter, 
the rife of which, from the earth into the higher regions of 
the atmofphere, is afcertained by the great quantities of fand, 
afhes, and other light fubftances, carried up with it, and 
fcattered uniformly over a large tract of country, wherever 
it iffues, attracts to it, and bears up with it the watery par- 
ticles that are difperfed in the atmofphere. It afcends into 
the higher regions of the atmofphere, being folicited by the 
lefs refiftance it finds there than in the common mafs of the 
earth, which, at thefe times, is generally very dry, and 
confequently highly electric. The fame caufe which firlt 
raifed a cloud, from vapours difperfed in the atmofphere, 
draws to it thofe that are already formed, and continues to 
form new ones till the whole colleéted mafs extends fo far 
as to reach a part of ‘he earth where’ there is a deficiency of 
the eleGtric fluid. hither, too, will thofe clouds, replete 
with eleCtricity, be ftron,ly attrafed, and there will the 
eleGiric matter difcharge itfelf upen the earth: a channel of 
communication being in this manner formed, a freth fupply 
of electric matter will be raifed from the overloaded part, 
and will continue to be conveyed by the medium of the 
clouds, till the equilibrium of the fluid between the two 
places of the earth be reftored. When the clouds are at- 
tracted in their paflage by thofe parts of the earth, where 
there is a deficiency of the fluid, thofe detached fragments 
are formed, and a fo thofe umform defcending protuberances, 
which are, in fome cafes, the caufe of Water-/pouts and Hur- 
ricanes ; which fee. 


That the eleétric matter, which forms and animates the. 


thunder-clouds, iffues from places fax below the furface of 
a 


-eleG&tric matter within the body of the earth. 


the earth, and that it buries itfelf there, is probable from 
the deep holes that have, in many places, been made by 
lightning ; and from the flafhes that have been feen to arife 
from fubterraneous cavities and from wells; as well as from 
the inundations accompanying thunder-ftorms, and occa- 
fioned by water buriting out of the bowels of the earth. 
The greateft difficulty attending this theory of the origin of 
thunder-ftorms relates to the colleGtion and infulation of 
With refpea& 
to the former, this ingenious philofopher has nothing to fay = 
fome operations in nature are certainly attended with a lofs 
of the equilibrium in the eleétric fluid, but no perfon has 
yet affigned a more probable caufe of the redundancy of the 
eleétric matter, which, in fa&t, often abounds in the clouds, 
than what we may fuppofe poffible to take place in the 
bowels of the earth: and fuppofing the lofs of the equi- 
librium poffible, the fame caufe that produced the effect 
would prevent the reftoring of it; fo that not being able to 
force a way, at leaft one fufficiently ready, through the 
body of the earth, it would iffue at the fame convenient 
vent into the higher regions of the air, as the better paffage. 
S. Beccaria obferves, that a wind always blows from the 
place from which the thunder-cloud proceeds ; and it is cer- 
tain, that the fudden congregation of fuch a prodigious 
quantity of vapours muit difplace the air, and repel it on all 
fides. A great number of obfervations relating to the de- 
{cent of lightning, confirm his theory of the manner of its 
afcent; for, in many cafes, it throws before it the parts of 
conduéting bodies, and diftributes them along the refifting 
medium, through which it muft force its pallage. Upon 
this principle, the longeft flathes of lightning feem to be 
made, by its forcing into its way part of the vapours in the 
air. One of the principal reafons why thofe flafhes make fo 
long arumbling, is their being occafioned by the vait length 
of a vacuum, made by the paflage of the eletric matter. 
For although the air collapfes the moment after it has paffed, 
and the vibration, on which the found depends, commences 
at the fame moment; yet, if the flafh was directed towards 
the perfon who hears the report, the vibrations excited at 
the nearer end of the track will reach his ear much fooner 
than thofe excited at the more remote end; and the found 
will, without any repercuilion or echo, continue till all the 
vibrations have fucceffively reached him. Mr. Lollin, in 
order to account for the produétion of electricity in the 
clouds, made a long infulated pole to proje& from one fide 
of the Alps, and obferved, that when {mal clouds of va- 
pour, raifed by the heat of the fun, rofe near the foot of 
the mountain, and afcended along the fide of it: if they 
touched the extremity of the pole only, it was eleétrified ; 
but if the whole pole, and confequently part of the hill on 
which it {tood, was likewife involved, it was not eleCtrified, 
Whence he concludes, that the electricity of the clouds is 
produced by their pafling through the air while the fun 
fhines upon them. But to which of thefe two circumftances, 
namely, the motion through the air or the action of the 
fun’s rays, this was owing, he could not determine, though 
he made feveral experiments for this purpofe. 

Upon the whole, it is ealy to conceive, that when parti- 
cular clouds or different parts of the earth poflefs oppafite 
electricities, fome being eleGtrified pofitively, and others 
negatively, a difcharge will take place within a certain dif- 
tance; or the one will ftrike into the other, and in the dif- 
charge a flath of lightning will be obferved. But how the 
clouds or earth acquire this ftate, is {till a queftion not ab- 
folutely determined.. Mr. Canton queries, whether the 
clouds become poffeffed of electricity by the gradual heating 
and cooling of the air; and whether air fuddenly rarefied, 
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may not give electric fire to, and air fuddenly condenfed re- 
ceiye electric fire from, clouds and vapours pafling through 
it. Mr. Wilcke fuppofes the air to contraét its eleétricity, 
in the fame manner as fulphur and other fubftances do, when 
they are-heated and cooled in contaét with various bodies. 
Thus the air, being heated or cooled in the neighbourhood 
of the earth, gives electricity to the earth, or takes it from 
it; and the cle¢trified air, being conveyed upwards by va- 
rious means, communicates its ele&ricity to the clouds. 
Others have queried, whether, fince thunder generally hap- 
pens in a fultry ftate of the air, when it feems replenifhed 
with fome fulphureous vapours, the eleétric matter then 
in the clouds may not be generated by the fermentation 
of fulphureous vapours with mineral or acid vapours in 
the air. 

Dr. Franklin advifes perfons who are apprehenfive of 
danger from lightning,- to fit in.the middle of a room, pro- 
vided it be not under a metal luftre infpended by a chain, 
fitting on one chair, and laying their feet on another. It 
is flill fafer, he fays, to bring two or three mattrafles, or 
beds, into the middle of the room, and folding them double, 
to place the chairs upon them, for as they are not fo good 
conduétors as the wall, the lightning will not choofe to pafs 
through them: but the fafeft place of all is in a hammock 
hung with filken cords, at an equal diltance from all the 
fides of aroom. Dr. Prieftley obferves, that the place of 
mott abfolute fafety muft be the cellar, and efpecially the 


middle of it; for when a perfon is lower than the furface’ 


of the earth, the lightning mult ftrike it before it can 
poflibly reach him. In the fields, the place of fafety is 
within a few yards of a tree, but not quite near it. Never- 
thelefs, S. Beccaria cautions perfons not to depend upon the 
neighbourhood of a higher, or, in all cafes, a better con- 
ductor than their own body ; fince, according to his re- 
peated obfervations, the lightning by no means defcends in 
one undivided track; but bodies of various kinds condué& 
their fhare of it at the fame time, in proportion to their 
quantity and conduéting power. See on the fubje& of this 
article Franklin's Letters; Beccaria’s Lettre dell’ Elettri- 
cifmo; Prieftley’s Hiftory, &c. of Eleétricity, paffim. Lord 
Mahon (now earl Stanhope) obferves, that damage may be 
done by lightning, not only by the main ftroke and lateral 
explofion, but likewife by that which he calls the returning 
ftroke, that is, by the fudden violent return of that part of 
the natural fhare of electricity (of any conduéting body, or 
of any combination of conduéting bodies) which had been 
gradually expelled from fuch body or bodies refpectively, 
by the fuperinduced elaftic electrical preffure of a thunder 
cloud’s electrical atmofphere. See an account of his theory 
and experiments, relating to this fubje@, in his Principles 
of Elettricity, &c. quarto, 1779. 

The author of the Philofophy of Agriculture remarks, 
that the blafts occafioned by lightning are more frequent, 
he believes, than is ufually {uppofed ; as he is informed by 
thofe who purchafe extenfive woods, that very many trees, 
on being fawed through, are found cracked and much in- 
jured by lightning. He had laft year (1799) a ftandard 
apple-tree and a tall apricot tree in full leaf, blafted at the 
fame time by lightning, as was believed. They both loft 
all their leaves ; the apple-tree, neverthelefs, put out a new 
foliage and recovered, and bore fruit this year; but the 
apricet, which was nailed to a high wall, never fhewed any 
returning life. Mr. Tull, he remarks, afcribes one injury 
to the health of wheat plants, and frequently their death, 
to lightning, the efleéts whereof may be obferved by the 
blackith peets or patches vilible in a field of wheat, efpecially 


in thofe years which have more thunder ftorms than\yfuals 
and adds, that againit this there is no remedy. The erion 
of frequent metallic points could, as the doétor ieee 
fecure a garden or ficld from this misfortune ; which pre 
bably occurs more frequently on damp fituations than of 
dry ones. 

He conceives, that the manner in which lightning deftroys | 
the life of vegetables may be fimilar to that in which it de- 
ftroys animal life ; which is, he fuppofes, by its great fti- 
mulus, exhaufling the fenforial power in the violent aétion it 
occafions, and thus producing total inirritability to the com- 
mon ftimuli, which ought to excite the vital actions of the 
fyltem. It may alfo affe& vegetables in another way fimilar 
to that, which probably alfo happens when their young 
fucculent roots are frozen; that is, by burfting their veffels, 
as it pafles through them by its expantive power; as happens 
to the large branches of fome trees, and to ftone buildings, 
and other bad conductors of ele€tricity, when they are 
{truck with lightning. The expanfive power of eleétricity 
is not only fhewn by trees and towers being rent by light- 
ning, but by the found which fucceeds the paflage of 
it through air; fince a vacuum, or nearly a vacuum, in re- 
{peét to air, mutt previoufly be made by the prefence of the 
eletric fluid: and the fides of this vacuum rufhing together, 
when the ftream has paffed, occafions the confequent vibra- 
tions of the air, which conftitute found, whether in the 
audible {park of eleGtricity, or the tremendous crafh of 
thunder, Some other effects on vegetables have been af- 
cribed by writers to lightning, but they have not yet been fa- 
tisfatorily proved. See Evecrriciry. 

Licurnine, Artificial. The phofphorus, when newly 
made, gives a fort of artificial lightning vifible in the dark, 
which would furprife thofe who are not ufed to fuch.a phe- 
nomenon: the ufual method of keeping this preparation is 
under water, and if the corrufcations are defired to be feen 
to the greateft advantage, the glafs in which it is kept fhould 
be deep and cylindric, and not more than three-fourths filled 
with water. The phofphorus put into this water will fend 
up corrufcations at times, which will pierce through the in- 
cumbent water, and expand themfelves with great brightnefs . 
in the empty upper part of the bottle. 

If we compare this artificial corrufcation to the real light- 
ning, we fhall find, that as in this the fire paffes unaltered 
through the water, fo in that the flafhes of lightning, which 
come at intervals, pafs uninterrupted through the moft denfe 
clouds, and are not obftruéted by the heavielt ftorms of 
rain, but like the beams of the fun, or any other fire, pafs 
uninterrupted through glafs and water. ‘he feafon of the 
weather, as well as the newnefs of the phofphorus, mutt 
concur to produce thefe flafhes; for they are as uncommon 
in winter as lightning is, but in warm weather both are very 
frequent. 

The flame of lightning is generally inoffenfive, and does 
not, except upon particular circumitances, fet fire to any 
thing that it falls upon; and, in hke manner, the flathings 
of the phofphorus through the water will not burn the flefh, 
nor even fire the moft combultible things ; though the phof- 
phorus itfelf, like the lightning, under proper circumftances, 
may be a very confuming and terrible fre. The warmth of 
the air, or the immediate beams of the fun, will fet fire to 
the condenfed body of the phofphorus, and it then becomes 
this terrible fire; and in the fame manner lightning, when con- 
denfed and contraéted, and wrapped up in a vehicle of air, 
fo that it does not fo eafily diffufe itfelf through the yield. 
ing ether, fets fire to trees, houfes, or v@hatever it comee 


near. 
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"ye phofphorus, while burning, acts the part of a cor- 
vofve, and when it goes out refolves into 2 menftruum, 
wiich diffolves gold, iron, and other metals ; and lightning, 
a the fame manner, melts the fame fubftances. From the 
whole, it appears that there is much more refemblance be- 
tween this phofphorus and lightning than between gun- 
powder, or aurum fulminans, and that fire; though thefe 
Ahave often been fuppofed to be nearly allied to its nature. 
See PHospnorus. 

LIGNAC, Joseru Aprian Le Lance pe, in Biogra- 
phy, a learned French abbe, defcended from a noble family, 
‘and born at Poitiers about the commencement of the Jaft 
century. He was brought up among the Jefuits, and in 
the courfe of time was chofen to fill different confidential 
potts in that order, and in the Congregation of the Oratory. 
During a vifit which he had occafion to pay to Rome, he 
was introduced to the pope Benedict XIV. and cardinal 
Paffionei, who honoured him with attention and friendfhip. 
He died at Paris in 1762, leaving behind him a confiderable 
reputation as a philofopher, a naturalift, and theologian. 
He was author of “ Elements of Metaphyfics deduced 
from Experience :” The Poffibility of Man’s Corporeal 
Prefence in different Places at the fame Time,” in which he 
attempts to prove that the doétrine of tranfub{tantiation 
contains nothing in it incongruous with the principles of 
found philofophy. ‘ An Examination of the Treatife de 
VEfprit of Helvetius.”” As a naturalift, we have “« Memoirs 
illuftrative of Aquatic Spiders: «¢ A Letter to an Ameri- 
can concerning the Natural Hiltory of M. de Buffon: 
and as a divine he pubfifhed « The T'eftimony of internal 
Senfe and Experience, oppofed to the profane and ridicu- 
lous Creed of modern Fatalifts,?’ in three vols. At the 
time of his death he was employed in compofing a treatife 

_ © On the Evidences of Religion.’’ 

LIGNE’, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Loire, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Ancenis; 9 miles N.W. of Ancenis. The 
place contains 1642, and the canton 5770 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 137% kiliometres, in 4 communes. 

LIGNEA Cassia. See Cassia. 7 

LIGNEVILLE, the Marcuese pi, in Biography, an 
ingenious and learned dilettante at Florence in 1770, who 
had {tudied counterpoint fo ferioufly as to be able to fet the 
hymn ‘“ Salve Regina’’ in canon for three voices. The 
compofition is correét, and neatly engraved, copies of 
which were given to his friends. In the title of this pro- 
duétion, dated 1770, the marquis de Ligneville is ftyled 
prince of Conca, chamberlain to their Imperial majetties, 
direGtor of the mufic of the courtin Tufcany, and member 
of the Philharmonic fociety of Bologna. He was fon of the 
famous marfhal Ligneville, who was killed in the gardens of 
Colorno, a villa belonging to the duke of Parma, during the 
war of 1733, and was prince of Conca, in the kingdom of 
Najles, by right of his mother. 

LIGNICENSIS Terra, in the Materia Medica, the 
name of a fine yellow bole dug in many parts of Germany, 
particularly about Emeric, in the circle of Weltphalia, and 
ufed in cordial and aftringent compofitions, It is a com- 
mon fuccedaneum for the yellow Silefian bole, where that is 
not to be had, and is generally efteemed very nearly, if not 
abfolutely, equal to it in its virtues. 

It is moderately heavy, naturally of a fmooth furface, and 
of a beautiful gold colour. It eafily breaks between the 
fingers, and does not {tain the fkin in handling, melts freely 
in the mouth, and leaves no grittinefs between the teeth, and 
is immediately diffufible in water. It makes no effervefcence 
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with acids ; and Surns to-a fine red colour, and almoft to a 
fiony hardnefs. 

Charlton (Foff. p. 5.) fays it is more frequently knowr: 
by the name of terra figillata Goltbergenfis. 

‘There is another white bole known by this name. 
GoLTeERGENSIS ferra. 

LIGNIE’RES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Cher, and chief place of a canton, im 
the diftri& of St. Amand; 24 miles S. of Bourges. N. 
lat. 46° 45’. E. long. 2° 15’. The place contains 1205, 
and the canton 6955 inhabitants, on a territory of 265 kilio- 
metres, in ty communes. 

LIGNITE. ‘This name is given, by Brongniart, to the 
fpecies of inflammable foffils, called braun kohle (brown coal). 
by Werner. he following account, from Brongniart’s 
Traité de Minéralogie, will fupply the omiflion of the arti- 
cle Brown coal in our work. 

The combuttible minerals belonging to this fpecies are 
characterifed by their fmell and the produéts of their com- 
buftion. The odour which they emit in burning is pungent, 
often fetid, and has no analogy with that of coal or bitu- 
mens. They burn with a pretty clear flame, without bub- 
bling and caking, like coal, and becoming fluid in the man- 
ner of the folid bitumens; they leave powdery afhes fimilar 
to thofe of wood, but often more abundant, more ferrugi- 
nous, and more earthy. The afhes contain a {mall portion 
of potafh ; at leaft Mr. Majon has found about 3 in 100 
in thofe of the bituminous wood of Caftelnuovo. Thefe 
combultibles yield an acid by diltillation, which coal does 
not. 

Lignites vary in colour from deep and fhining black to a 
dull earthy-brown: the texture of moit of the varieties in- 
dicates their origin and’ explains their name. ‘The ligneous 
texture is often obfervable, though fometimes it has wholly 
difappeared. Its fra¢ture is compact, often refinous and 
conchoidal, or fhining and even. 

The external charaCters of the varieties of this f{pecies 
vary too much to allow them to be farther generalifed. 

3. Jet Lignite; Jayet. Pech kohle, Wern. 

This fubitance is hard, folid, compaét, and fufceptible 
of a bright polish; it is opaque and of a pure black colour; 
its fragture is undulated, and fometimes fhining like that of 
pitch. Specific gravity 1.259. It is fatd to be fometimes 
lighter than water; but Brongniart thinks this property rather 
belongs to the following variety. 

Is found in ftrata of little thicknefs, in marly, flaty, cal- 
careous or gritty beds. It fometimes exhibits the organical 
texture of wood. 

It is found in France; in Provence, at Beleftat in the 
Pyrenees ; in the department of the Aude, near the village 
des Bains, {ix leagues to the fou'h of Carcaflone (this fome- 
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times contains amber), and near Quilian, in the fame de- | 


partment, in the communes of Sainte Colombe, Peyrat, and 
Battide ; it is fituated at the depth of ten or twelve yards, 
in oblique ftrata between ftrata of fand-ftone; but thefe 
{trata are neither pure nor continuous Jet proper to be 
worked is found in mafles, the weight of which is feldom 
55 pounds. ‘Thefe mines have been wrought for a long 
time, and have produced a confiderable quantity of jet, which 
was cut and polifhed in the fame country. It alfo oceurs in 
Germany, near Wittemberg in Saxony, where it is alfo cut 
and polifhed. Very fine jet has alfo been found in Spain, 
in Galicia, and the Afturias. Is likewife faid to occur in 

Iceland, in the weftern part of the ifland. 
Befides thefe, profeflor Jamefon has quoted the following 
localities of pitch-coal or jet lignite ; the coal diitri€ts of the 
Lothians, 


Lothians, Fifefhire, Linlithgowfhire, ifland of Skye, and 
Cannoby and Sanguhar, in Dumfriesfhire, in Scotland; 
Neweaftle, Tindel fells, Bolton and Whitehaven, in Eng- 
land ; Auttria ; Hungary, Bannat, Tranfylvania ; Upper 
Lufatia; Silefia; mount Meiffner in Heffia; Wiurtenberg ; 
Franconia; Savaria; Salzburg; Italy; Pruffia. 

OF this combuitible ornaments are made, particularly 
mourning trinkets; it is polifhed with water on a horizontal 
wheel of fand-itone. Jet mixed with pyrites is generally 
rejected. : 

2. Friable Lignite; Moor coal; Moor kohle, Wern. 

This variety occurs im thick and extenfive beds. It is of 
a lively black, but lefs fhining than that of the preceding 
variety. Its great friability is particularly charaéteriltic of 
it. Its furface is always cracked, and its mafles divide with 
the greatelt facility into a number of cubic fragments; a 
character which is not found in jet. 

Friable lignite is more abundant and confequently more 
ufeful than the two firft varieties. It is found in horizontal 
banks often thick and extenfive, but is never feen in fuch 
large maffes as coal, with which it has been confounded by 
fome ; it differs not only by its properties but alfo by its 

eognoltic fituation. It occurs in thofe mafles of fand 
which often fill up vallies in calcareous mountains, or cover 
the fides of the hills that fkirt them. Is alfo found, 
though more rarely, in clayey marle. 

Friable lignite is pretty common in the fouth of France, 
fuch as in the department of Vauclufe. Alfo as confider- 
able mafs at Luette, department des Foréts. 

Other localities cited by authors are Leitmeri:z, Saatz, 
and Ellenbogen in Bohemia: Thalern near Krems in Auf- 
tria; Tranfylvania; Moravia; the ifland of Bornholm in 
the Baltic, and the Faroe iflands. It occurs more fre- 
quently in Bohemia than in any other country. Jam. 

It burns without difficulty, but {preads a very difagree- 
able odour. It can be made ufe of only in manufaétures, or 
to burn lime. Smiths cannot ufe it in their forges. 

3. Fibrous Lignite ; Bituminous wood ; Bituminofes holtz, 
Wern. 

Its colour varies from a clear blackifh-brown to clove 
brown; it has a perfectly woody form and texture; confe- 
quently, its longitudinal fraGture is fibrous, and its tran{f- 
verfal fracture fhews the yearly layers of the wood. It is 
more ealily frangible than wood, and takes a degree of 
polifh when cut with a knife. 

This lignite often occurs in large maffes. 

Ft is found in France; in the: vicinity of Paris, near 
St. Germain, in the ifle of Chatou, which appears to 
be entirely formed of it ; and near Vitry on the banks of 
the Seine, where is a thick bed of trunks of trees well pre- 
ferved. In the department of Arriége, the clefts of this 
lignite are filled with calcareous fpar. In Liguria, near 
Caltelnuovo, at the mouth of the Magra, it is found ia 
thick and extenfive beds. In Heffia, in the mountains of 
Ahlberg, the itratum is above two yards thick. At Stein- 
berg, near Muaden in Hanover, it forms two ftrata, one of 
about ten yards, the other of fix, feparated by a bed of 
rock from twelve to fourteen inches thick, In England, 
at Bovey near Exeter, there are feventeen pretty thick ftrata, 
fituated at a depth of about twenty-two yards under fand 
and in potters’ clay. In Iceland, where it is very abundant, 
it is called Surturbrand ; the trunks whitch form thefe beds 
are very dillinét, and appear merely to have been comprefled. 

Fo thefe localities we add the following from Jamefon : 
Scotland, in the fletz-trap formation, accompanied with 
pitch-coal, in the ifland of Skye; in feparate pieces in 
trapp-breccia in the iffand of Cannay ;. in fletz lime-ftone, in 
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the ifland of Skye, and in the independent coal formation im 
the county of Mid Lothian; Bohemia, in the Saatz and 
Leitmeritz circles ; Aultria; Tranfylvania; Moravia; Leo- 
ban im Stiria; Irfenberg in Bavaria; Upper Palatinate ; 
Landeck in Silefia; Halle; Merfeburg; Artern and Eifle- 
ben in Thuringia; Kalten-Nordheim near Eifenach; Weh- 
rau, Upper Lufatia; Wurtenberg; Freeienwalde and Ko- 
nig{walde in Brandenburg ; Wetterwald ; Salzburg ; Ruflia. 

But this lignite is {till more common in finall detached 
mafles ; it fometimes accompantes the preceding varieties ; 
fometimes it is found alone in {mall layers, in the midft of 
banks of clay or fand. It is met with almoft every where, 
and is ufed as fuel in thofe places where it is abundant. 

This combuttible being fearcely decompofeds and’ hence 
rather vegetable than mineral, would not deferve to confti- 
tute a variety in a fyftem of mineralogy, if it did not pafs by 
imperceptible degrees into the preceding varieties, and into 
that which follows. 

4. Earthy Lignite; Earth coal; Erd kohle, Wern.. 

Commonly called earth of Cologne, and fometimes,. 
though improperly, améer ; but the true umber, which comes: 
from Italy or the eait, contains. nothing that is.combuttible,. 
whence it cannot belong to this fpecies.. 

This fubftance is black, or blackifh-brown mixed: with 
reddifth. Its fra€ture and afpe& are earthy ; it is fine- 
grained, eafily frangible and eyen friable; it is rather foft.ta 
the feel. Its fpecifie gravity is nearly that of water.. It 
burns, emitting a difagreeable {mell.. 

It not only often- contains vegetable remains, but fome= 
times itfelf prefents the texture of wood, without ever pof- 
fefling either the colourand luftre, or the hardnefs of the 
preceding varieties. It burns-fufficiently well.to be ufed as 
fuel, It gives a gentle and equal heat. 

It is found in fecondary formation in the neighbourhood 
of coal mines, and more frequently in alluvial land. 

Avs an authentic example of this variety may be mentioned 
the earthy lignite from the vicinity of Cologne,. known in 
trade by the name of earth ot Cologne. It is dug upata 
little diltance from that city, near the villages Bruhl and 
Liblar, where it forms very extenfive beds of eight or tea 
yards.in thicknefs, which are«fituated' under elevated ground... 
It is immediately covered'with a bed, mere or lefs thick, of 
rolled pieces of quarta and jafper, of the fize of an egg, 
and refts on a bed of white clay of an unknown. thicknefs.. 
The bed of lignite is homogeneous, but foffil vegetables are 
found in it in a good {tate of prefervation; they are,. 
7, trunks of trees-lying: one on the other without order ;. 
the wood is black or reddifh, generally comprefled, it readily 
exfoliates by drying in the open air. Some of thefe belong 
to: dicotyledonons trees, others are fragments of palms 
Among thefe M. Coquebert-Montbret has found fome that 
are filled with a number of {mall round pyritic bodies re— 
fembling grains of {mall fhot. Similar {mall,,but elongated 
round grains, refembling a two-celled ped, have been found 
by Mr. Heim, in the lignite of Kalten Nordheim,. This 
wood burns very well, and even with a fmall flame. 
2. Woody fruits, of the fize of a nut, and which are con- 
fidered as belonging to a fpecies of areca. The lignite of 
Cologne contains about twenty fer cert. of afhes rather alka~ 
line and ferruginous.. Its ufes. are manifold; it is worked 
in open air with a fimple fpade, but in order to convey it 
with greater convenience, it is moiftened and moulded. in 
veflels which give it the fhape of a truncated cone. It is 
generally ufed as fuel in the neighbourhood of Cologne. 
It burns flowly but readily and without flame,. like fungus: 
tinder, giving a ftrong heat and leaving very fine athes. 
The latter being confidered as a very good manure, a Pat, 
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of the lignite is burnt on the {pot where it is wrought, for 
the fake of obtaining them. 

The earth of Cologne is particularly employed for paint- 
ing in diftemper and even in oil painting. The Dutch ufe 
it to adulterate f{nuff, and if it is not added in too greata 
quantity it gives the {nuff a defirable finenefs and foftnefs, 
and cannot be in the leaft injurious. Faujas. 

This lignite is faid to occur alfo in Heffia, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Iceland, &c.; but as there has been a confufion 
between this fubftance and the variety of ochre called umber, 
we cannot be certain that thefe indications of localities are 
referable to earthy lignite. 

It may have been obferved, from what has been faid on 
the fituations peculiar to fome varieties of lignite, that this 
foffil combuftible belongs to depofitions of the moft recent 
formation, fince it is found only in alluvial fand or clay ; 
it feldom or never occurs in {tony depofitions, except in 
coarfe grained lime-ftone and under bafalt. In the moun- 
tains of Heffia called the Ringe Kuhle, feveral thick beds 
of lignite are feen refting on fandftone, and feparated by 
beds of potters’ clay and fand.—(Mohs). On the fea-fhore 
near Calais, fragments of lignite have been found that were 
penetrated by very tranfparent globularly aggregated quartz 
cryftals. 

The air which circulates where lignite is wrought is gene- 
rally bad. 

From what has been faid it appears (our author concludes) 
that lignite is of a very different formation from that of 
coal; indeed, Mr. Voigt thinks that there is no tranfition 
between thefe two fubftances. 

The firft of Brongniart’s varieties of lignite, is by Wer- 
ner given as a fub-{pecies of his f{chwartz kohle, or black coal. 

A variety not mentioned in the above account of lignite, but 
nearly related to the fibrous lignite No. 3, is the fub-f{pecies 
of Werner’s brown-coal, called common brown-coal. Its 
colour is light brownifh-black, pafling into blackifh-brown. 
It occurs maflive. Its fragments are indeterminately angular, 
more or lefs fharp-edged. It is found at Bovey, and feveral 
other places mentioned under the localities of fibrous lignite 
or bituminous wood. 

LIGNON, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Marne; g miles S. of Vitry le Frangois. 

LIGNUM Atoxrs, or Wood of Aloes. See ALors. 

Lienum Balfami. See Batsam. 

Lienwm Campechianum. See Loc-woon. 

Licnum Caffe. See Cassta. 

Licnum Colubrinum. See Srrycunus. Garcias tells 
us of the wonderful effeéts of this drug againit the bites 
of venomous ferpents, and defcribes two kinds of the plant 
which produces it ; one having leaves like the pomegranate, 
and the other like the peach-tree: thefe, he fays, both 
grow in the ifland of Ceylon; and Acotta mentions two 
other fpecies of plants producing this wood, both different 
from either of thofe defcribed by Garcias, and both grow- 
ing in Malabar. We have alfo accounts in the Geographus 
Nubienfis of another lignum colubrinum, different from 
thefe, growing in Ethiopia, and poffefled of the fame vir- 
tues again{t the bites of ferpents as the others. This lait is 
called in the Arabic haud alhaic, the plain verbal tranflation 
of which is fnake-wood, or lignum colubrinum. He tells 
us, that it has fome refemblance in form to pyrethrum, and 
that the wood is always contorted. 

Alha cararha is another of its Arabic names, and this is 
the word by which Avicenna, and the other Arabian writers, 
interpret the pyrethrum of Diofcorides ; but it is not certain 
whether the fimilitude of founds between two or more 
Arabic words, may not have occafioned fome confufion or 
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error here. Diczarchus, in his fragment of mount Pelion, 
defcribes the root of a tree growing there, which is not 
only a fovereign remedy for the bites of ferpents, but even 
deftroys them by its {mell. This is alfo a lignum colu- 
brinum ; but whether the fame with any of the others, or 
different from them all, we have not defcriptions enough te 
determine. 

It appears, upon the whole, that little can be depended 
on in the accounts of the medicine called lignum colubrinum 
by any author, unlefs he has himfelf experimented what he 
relates, and defcribed the plant which produces the drug ; 
for much imaginary virtue has been at all times given to 
many things againit the bitings of ferpents, and the lignum 
colubrinum of one author is not the lignum colubrinum of 
another. 

Licnum Nephriticum. See Nepuriric. 

Licnum Vitz, the wood of a genus of trees, called by 
botanitts ¢huya ; which fee. 

Lignum vite is much valued by turners: making ex- 
tremely beautifnl cups, bowls, boxes, and other curiolities. 

Lignum vite is alfo a name given to guaiacum. 

LIGNY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Meufe, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Bar-fur-Ornein. ‘The place contains 2815, and the 
canton 10,081 inhabitants, ona territory of 1924 kiliome- 
tres, in 19 communes. 

Liany-le-Chateau, a town of France, in the department 
of the Yonne, and chief-place of acanton, in the diftri& of 
Auxerre ; 9 miles N.E. of Auxerre. The place contains 
1249, and the canton 7301 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1§2 kiliometres, in 15 communes. 

LIGOR, atown of Afia, and once capital of a king- 
dom, now fubjeét to Siam, fituated on a river of the fame 
name. Here the Dutch have a faGtory for tin, rice, and 
pepper. N. lat. 8 18f, E. long. 100 35!. 

Licor, or Tantalam, an ifland at the entrance of the gulf 
of Siam, triangular in its figure, and about 130 miles in 
circuit. N. lat. 8°10’. E. long. 100. 50!. 

LIGUA, ariver of Chili, which runs into the Pacific 
ocean, S. lat. 32°.—Alfo, a town of Chili, on this river; 
72 miles N.N.E. of Valparaifo. 

LIGUEIT, a town of France, in the department of the 
Indre and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Loches ; g miles S.W. of Loches. The place con- 
tains 1998, and the canton 9756 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 3274 kiliometres, in r4. communes. 

LIGUNY, a town of Samogitia; 44 miles E. of 
Miedniki. 

LIGULA, a word ufed by medical writers in very dif- 
ferent fenfes. Some exprefs by it the clavicle, others the 
glottis ; others ufe it as the name of a meafure, for things 
either liquid or dry, being a quarter of a cyathus, equal to 
a forty-eighth part of a pint with us; others finally ufe it for 
a weight, lefs than half an ounce by two fcruples, or ten 
feruples. é aie 

Licuxa, in Natural Hiflory, a genus of the mollufca or- 
der of the clafs Vermes, according to the Linnzan fyftem; 
the character of this genus is body linear, equal, long ; the 
fore part obtufe, the hind part acute, with an impreffed dor- 
falfuture. There are only two {pecies, viz. 1, the inte/fi- 
nalis, which has a clear white, and very narrow body, and 
which is found in the inteftines of the merganfer and guille- 
mot; about a foot long, and exactly refembling a piece of 
tape. 2. The abdominalis, of which there are feveral varie- 
ties ; the body is of a pale-afh colour, and rather broad ; it 
is found in the abdomen of the loche, gudgeon, tench, cru- 
cian, dace, bleak ; cyprinus vimba, and bream. ‘Thefe ani- 
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mials are found chiefly in the mefentery, emaciating the fifh 
they infeft, and making them grow deformed: when they 
efcape from the body they penetrate through the fkin; they 
are fometimes folitary and fometimes gregarious, about one- 
twentieth of an inch thick, and from fix inches to five feet 
long. 

LIGULATE Frorets, in Botany, from ligula, a {mall 
ftrap, are fuch as compofe the radiant part of a daify. See 
Foret. 

LIGURES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gallia 
Cifalpina, who occupied a territory along the fea-coalt, 
bounded on the N. by the Po, and feparated from Gaul by 
the Alps, and the oblique winding courfe of the Varus. 
Its eaftern limit, at different periods, was the Macra, and 
the rapid Arnus. It comprehended the greater part of the 
diftricts of Nice, Piedmont, Montferrat, Genoa, Modena, and 
Parma. This powerful nation was compofed of many 
tribes, the boundaries of whofe fettlements cannot now be 
afcertained with precifion. Thefe tribes were the Vediantii, 
who inhabited a mountainous tract watered by the Varus, m 
which were Niceza or Nice, and Cemenelium, or Cimia; 
the Intemelii, who occupied feveral places along the fea-coaft, 
viz. Intemelium, or Ventimiglia, Tropea Augutti, or 
Torbia, &c.; the Ingauni, whofe capital was Albingaunum, 
or Albenga, and they alfo occupied the fea-port towns of 
Wada Sabatia, or Vai, and Savo, now Savona; the Epan- 
terii, who inhabited a mountainous diftrict between the Van- 
gienni and Ingauni; the Vangienni, who refided near the 
declivity of Mons Vefulus, mount Vifo, and the fources of 
the Po; the Statielli, who were cantoned at the bottom of 
the gulf of Genoa, in a hilly territory, that extended north- 
wardto the Tanarus; the cities and towns in this diftria, 
occupied by the Statielli, and other inferior tribes of the 
Ligures, were Genua or Genoa, Portus Delphinus, or 
Porto Fino, Segeftra or Seftri, Portus Veneris, or Porto 
Wenere, and Luna; and the principal rivers of this diftriét 
were the Macra and Boaétes ; the inland towns in the terri- 
tory of the Statielli were Aquz Statielle or Aqui, Ceba 
or Ceva, near the fource of the Tanarus, Pollentia, Alba 
Pompeia, Afta or Ath, Bodincomagus or Indultria on the 
Po, Forum Fulvii, furnamed Valentinum, on the Po, Ca- 
riftum, Dertona or Tortona, and Iria or Voghiera. The 
Celelates and Cerdicates inhabited an inconfiderable diftriGt 
between the Trebia and the Po, now called Pavefan ; their 
principal towns were Claftidium, Chiattezo, and Litubium. 
The Briniates occupied a hilly traét not far from the fea- 
coaft, watered by the Boaftes. The chief town of the 
Apuani was Apua, now Pontremoli, at the foot of the 
Apennines, near the fource of the Macra. The Ananes, or 
Anamani were for fome time eftablifhed in the territory now 
called Parma and Modena ; the Lingones, in the northern 
part of Bolognefe, and in Ferrara; the Bow, in the S. part 
of the Bolognefe, at the foot of the Apennines ; the Se- 
nones, in the eftate of the church, along the coaft of the 
Adriatic from Rimini to Ancona. To thofe tribes belonged 
the following towns, viz. Parma, Brixellum or Berfello, 
Forum Novum or Fornovo, S.W. of Parma on the Tarus or 
Taro, Tanetum or Tanedo, between Parma and Modena, 
Calicaria, S. of the Po, Padinum or Buondena, N. W. of Forum 
Alieni, now Ferrara, Hadrianum or Ariano, Neronia above 
the mouth of the Po, and Spina at the mouth of the fouth 
branch of the Po. The following towns were fituated on 
Via /Emilia, between Parma and Arminium, viz. T'anetum 
already mentioned, Regium Lepidi or Reggio, Mutina or 
Modena, Bononta now Bologna, Claterna or Claterva, New 
Quaderno, Forum Cornelii or Imola, Faventia or Faenza, 
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inland fettlements were Sufemontium, Aquinum, and Ra- 
venna, 

LIGURIA, a country of ancient Italy, which had on 
the W. a part of the Maritime Alps, and the river Varus ; 
on the N. the Po; on the E. a part of Gallia Cifpadana, 
and a {mall portion of Etruria. In the time of Scylax, who 
wrote about the year 350 B.C., the Ligurians extended 
themfelves to the Arnus. See the preceding article. 

LIGURIAN Repusric. See Genoa. 

LIGURINUS, in Ornithology, a name ufed by many 
authors for the bird more commonly known by the name of 
Jpinus, and called in England the /i/Zin. 

LIGURIUS, in Jewi/h Antiquity, a precious ftone on 
the high prieft’s breaft-plate. It is called /e/chem in Hebrew. 
Theophraitus and Pliny defcribe the ligurius to be a {tone 
like a carbuncle, of a brightnefs fparkling like fire. 

The ligurius was the firft {tone in the third row upon the 
high prieft’s peétoral, and the name of God was infcribed 
upon it. A&lian, De Animal. lib. iv. cap. 17. Pliny, 
lib. vii. cap. 38, and lib. xxxvil.cap. 3. Calm. Did. Bibl. 
See Lyncurtus Lapis. 

LIGUSTICUM, in Botany, avyusixoy of Diofcorides, fo 
called from Liguria, in Italy, its native country. The an- 
cient plant evidently appears by the defcription of this au- 
thor to have been of the umbelliferous tribe, growing in 
mountajnous fituations, and of an aromatic pungent nature: 
So far it agrees with the Linnzan adaptation of the name ; 
but among fo intricate a tribe, who fhall fay that the Ligu/- 
ticum of Linnzus is, or is not, the very fame with that of 
Diofcorides? Linn. Gen. 137. Schreb. 187. Willd. Sp. 
Pi. v. 1. 1424. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. Sm. Fi. Brit. 309. 
Prodr. Fl, Grec, v. 1. 193. ' Ait. Hort. Kew¥ed. 2. v. 2. 
141. Juff. 222, Tourn. t. 171. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 198. 
Gertn. t. 85. (Cicutaria; ‘Tourn. t.171. Danaa; Allion. 
Pedem. v. 2. 34. t. 63.)—Clafs and order, Pentandria Digy- 
nia. Nat. Ord. Umbellifere. 

Gen. Ch. General umbel of numerous rays ; partial fimilar 
toit. General involucrum membranous, of about feven un= 
equal leaves; partial of {carcely more than four, like- 
wife membranous. Perianth of five teeth, fearcely difcerni- 
ble. Cor. Univerfal uniform ; flowers all ufually fertile ; 
partial of five equal, involute, flat, undivided petals, keeled 
inwardly. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, fhorter than the 
corolla ; anthers fimple. Pi/?. Germen inferior ; ftyles two, 
clofe together; ftigmas fimple, obtufe. Perc. Fruit ob- 
long, angular, furrowed, feparable into two parts. Seeds. 
two, oblong, fmooth, marked with three elevated lines on 
the outer fide, flat on the other. 

Eff. Ch. Fruit oblong, with three ribs on each fide. 
Flowers uniform. Petals involute, regular, undivided, 
Calyx of five tceth. 

Obf. Reichard obferves that fome male flowers are ccca- 
fionally intermixed. The fruit has not five grooves or fur- 
rows, but three elevated ribs, at each fide. 

1. L. Levifficum. Common Lovage. Linn. Sp. Pl. 359. 
Woody. Med. Bot. t. 199. Zorn. Ic. t. 233. Ehrh. Pl. 
Off. 393. (Levilticum vulgare; Dod. Pempt. 311. Ger. 
em. 1008. Morif. Sect. 9. t. 3. f 1..)—Leaves repeatedly 
compound ; leaflets wedge-fhaped at their bafe, unequally 
cut in the fore-part. Umbels many together. Native of the 
Ligurian Alps, whence it is taken for the Asyusizoy of Diof- 
corides. In medico-botanical gardens it is preferved on that 
account, but rarely elfewhere, ‘The roof is perennial, re- 
quiring a rich, rather moilt foil. Herb five feet high, of a 
light, rather glaucous, green, fmoath, {trongly aromatic 
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andacrid. caves bipinnate ; leaflets about two or three 
inches long, and one broad, deeply cut. Unmbels aggregate, 
flalked, their involucral leaves deflexed, whitifh. Flowers 
f{mall, yellowifh, coming out in May and June. 

This plant, efpecially the root, “ whofe flavour is lefs un- 
grateful (fays Dr. Woodville) than the leaves,’” abounds 
with a yellowifh fetid gum refin. It was thought to be 
ufeful in removing obftru€tions of various kinds, and even 
to affift delivery ; but is now laid afide. 

2. L. feoticum. Scottifh Lovage. Linn. Sp. Pl. 359. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1207. Fl. Dan. t. 207.—Leaves twice ter- 
nate, dilated, deeply ferrated.—Native of fea-fhores in Swe- 
den, Canada, Scotland; and recently difcovered, as Mr. 
Winch informs us, at Dunftonburgh caftle, Northum- 
berland. It is of much humbler growth than the firlt {pe- 
cies, with twice ternate, broader and rounder leaves, fhining 
heneath, rather ferrated than cut. Unmbels fewer, white 
avith areddifh tinge. Mr. Lightfoot fays this is eaten raw 
as a falad, or boiled as greens, in the ifle of Skye, where 
it is called Siunas or Shunis. The root is reckoned a-good 
carminative, and an infufion of the Lawes in whey ferves to 
‘purge calves. 

3. L. nodiflorum. Nettle-leaved Lovage. Villars Dauph. 
v. 2. 608. t. 13. (Smyrnium nodiflorum ; Allion. Pedem. 
wv. 2.21.t. 72. Angelica alpina, ad nodos florida ; Tourn. 
‘Inft. 313.)—Leaves twice or thrice ternate, dilated, taper- 
pointed, ttrongly ferrated. Umbels very numerous. Flower- 
ftalks whorled, widely {preading.—Native of fhady pine- 
forefts on the Alps. Stem three or four feet high, folitary, 
with very numerous, whorled, divaricated, flender flower- 
ftalks, and copious white umbels, whofe involucral leaves are 
very few and narrow. Radical /eaf folitary, large, {mooth, 
twice or thrice ternate, or fomewhat pinnate ; the leaflets 
two or three inches long, ovate, taper-painted, itrongly fer- 
yated in the manner of anettle. Villars fays the root is fold 
at Lyons by the name of Bohemian Angelica, and has an 
aromatic flavour, lefs agreeable but more latting than that of 
the true Angelica. It is diftinét, as Villars well obferves, 
4rom the Angelica verticillaris of Linnzus, and appears never 
to have.come under his obfervation. < 

4. L. peloponnenfe. Hemlock-leaved Lovage. Linn. Syft. 
Veg. ed. 14. 283. (L. peloponnefiacum; Linn. Sp. Pl. 
360. Jacq. Auttr. 33. append. t. 13. Sefeli peloponnenfe; 
<Camer. Epit. 514. Matth. Valgr. v. 2. 112. Cicuta latifolia 
foctidiflima ; Ger. em. 1062. Morif. Sect. 9. t. 6. f. 5.)— 
Leaves repeatedly pinnate; leaflets lanceolate, decurrent, 
taper-pointed, cut.—Native of mountainous woods in Car- 
niola, Rhztia, Switzerland, and, as it fhould feem, in the 
Peloponnefus ; but Dr. Sibthorp did not findit. In gar- 
dens it is confpicuous, but too much like hemlock to be 
cultivated for ornament. The aves are very large, but 
finely cut, of a fine fhining green, their fegments numerous, 
crowded, remarkably decurrent and taper-pointed. Usbels 
white, one very large, with feveral {maller in whorls, aecom- 
panied by leaves, at the bafe of its Stalk. 

5- L. aufriacum. Auftrian Lovage. Jacq. Auftr. t. 151. 
Allion, Pedem, v. 2.15. t. 43. (L.n. 11; Gthel. Sib. v. 1. 
196.t. 45.)—Leaves twice pinnate; leaflets wedge-fhaped, 
decurrent, cut. Umbels leafy.—Native of the Alps of 
Auttria, France, Italy, &c. Much like the aft, but the 
frera is ttouter ; umbels larger and more leafy ; ‘eaves not fo 
regularly pinnate or pinnatifid, nor fo exactly decurrent, 
neither are they by far fo taper-pointed. 

6. L. cornubienfe. Cornifh Lovage. Linn. Sp. Pl. 359. 
Sm. FI. Brit. 310. Ic. Pid t. 11. Engl. Bot. t. 683. 
41. aquilegifolium ; Willd. n. 3. L. alterum belgarum ; 


Lob. Ic. 786. Danaa aquilegifolia; Allion. Pedem. v. 2. 
34.t. 63. Smyrnium lufitanicum minus, api foliis; Tourn. 
Init. 316.}—Radical leaves twice compound, wedge-fhaped, 
cut; ftem-leaves ternate or fimple, lanceolate and entire. 
Seeds ovate, tumid, obfcurely ribbed.— Native of buthy 
ftony places in Cornwall, Piedmont, and Portugal. Ga- 
thered by Dr. Sibthorp on mount Athos. Itis perennial, 
and known from all the reft by its principal compound kazes 
being all radical, the /fem bearing only a few ternate or fimple 
ones, quite undivided. ‘The umbels are few and- folitary. 
Involucrum {carcely membranous. Seeds remarkably tumid, 
ovate, black, obfcurely ribbed.—This plant, found in Corn- 
wall in the time of Dillenius, who has figured it in his edition. 
of Ray’s Synopfs, t. 8, was long overlooked, and f{uppofed 
to be loft, tillit was recovered about 25 years ago. Speci- 
mens fent by Prof. Allioni to the writer of this have proved 
his Danaa to be the fame. (See Danza.) Little did the 
late Prof. Sibthorp fufpe& he had found fo. celebrated an 
Englifh plant on mount Athos, which from his herbarium 
proves to be the cafe. Willdenow perhaps learnt from the 
FE ffay on Dorfiferous Ferns, Mem, del’Acad. de Turin, v. 5. 
420, that it wasa Liguficum, but having never feen it, either 
ra eas or the Cornthh Lovage, he has it twice in his 
p: Pl. 

7. L. pyretieum. Pyrenean Lovage. Willd. n.8. Gouan. 
Tiluftr. 14, but not his t. 10. f. 2, which, though cited by 
himfelf, and copied by others, is Thapfa garganica. (as 
alpinum perenne, ferule folio, floribus albis; Segu. Veron. 
v. 2. 41. t.13.)—Leaves repeatedly compound ; leaflets pin- 
natifid ; fegments nearly linear, awned. General involucrum 
flight, Seeds oblong, with membranous even ribs.—Native 
of the fouth of France about the Pyrenées ; alfo of mount 
Baldus, near Verona. The /eaves are large, very finely di- 
vided, light green; their fegments inclining to elliptical, des 
current, obtufe, with a minute briftle. Stem leafy. Unmbels 
rather large ; the general involucrum wanting, or deciduous ; 
when preient it is fometimes of one three-cleft leaf. Flochens 
white, {mall. Fruit elliptic-oblong, with ftraight, pale, 
men\branous ribs, and crowned with but a {mall glandular 
floralreceptacle. Styles reflexed.— Linneus confounded this 
with his Selinum Carvifolia, but they appear to be fufficiently 
different. 

8. L. multifidum. Fine-leaved Lovage. (UL. foliis tri- 
plicato-pinnatis, extremis lobulis breviter multifidis ; Gmel. 
Sib. v. 1. 199. t. 46. Herb. Linn.)—Leaves thrice com- 
pound; fegments linear, channelled, decurrent, pointed. 
Seeds ovate, with membranous, fomewhat crifped, ribs.— 
Native of fields in the province of Ifet, in Siberia. Gme- 
lin’s {pecimen is in the herbarium, but appears never to have 
been noticed in the works of Linnzus. The root is faid to 
have the tafte and fhape of Carrot ; it is as thick as the mid- 
dle finger at the top, long and taper downward, yellowifla 
without, white within. Sfem two cubits or more in heioht 
hollow, branched from about a third part of its height up- 
ward, the branches a foot long, fomewhat leafy. Radical 
leaves with their long italks about a {pan long or more, finely 
thrice compounded, the fegments uniformly narrow, acute, 
fearcely awned, channelled, entire, all decurrent, light 
green, {mooth; ftem-leaves much lefs divided, and {maller. 
Unmbels not large, white ; their general involucrum of abeut 
eight lanceolate, membranous-edged, leaves, and the partial 
ones are fimilar. /7uit fhort and roundith, with crifped 
wings, and a very large floral difk or receptacle. S¥y/es di- 
varicated. Stigmas very obtufe. 

g. L. candtcans. Pale Lovage. Ait. Hort, Kew. ed. 1. 
vy. 1. 348. ed. 2. v. 2. 142,—Leaves repeatedly compound ; 
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Yeaflets wedge-fhaped, cut, fmooth. General involucrum of 
two leaves, fomewhat leafy. Ribs of the feeds membranous, 
{fmooth.—Introduced into Kew garden about the year 1780. 
It is faid to be a hardy perennial, flowering there in July and 
Augutt ; but its native country is unknown. : 

1o. L. peregrinum. Parfley-leaved Lovage.. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 360." Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 3. 13. t. 18.— Leaves repeat- 
edly compound ; leaflets three-cleft, wedge-fhaped, cut. 
Seeds ovate, obtufely ribbed. Umbels terminal.—Native 
of Portugal; gathered by the late M. Brofiffonet on the 
rock of Gibraltar, flowering in May. The root is biennal. 
The whole plant has the appearance, even the tafte and 
{mell, of common parfley, but is in every part ftouter and 
more rigid. There can be no doubt of its clofe affinity to 
that plant ; and great violence is offered to nature in referring 
one to Ligufficum, the other to Apium. Yet even the 
Bauhins diftinguifhed them as {pecies. 

11. L. difufum. Spreading Lovage. Roxburgh MSS. 
—Leaves twice compound ; fegments wedge-fhaped, de- 
current, three-toothed. Seeds ovate, itrongly ribbed. 
Umbbels on lateral ftalks, oppofite to the leaves.— Native of 
the Eaft Indies; given by Dr. Roxburgh, with the above 
name, to lord vifcount Valentia, to whom we are obliged 
for the {pecimen. Its habit is fo hike the laft, the fruit being 
of the fame fhape, though more ftrongly ribbed, that it 
confirms the genus of that fpecies. It differs in having 
fmaller, lefs compounded, and blunter neatly toothed aves, 
ftrongly decurrent in their fegments, and wméels on folitary, 
fimple, lateral ftalks. The zavolucral leaves are of a fuffi- 
cient number, lanceolate, long, narrow, pointed, with mem- 
branous edges. Ribs of the feeds prominent and fomewhat 
crifped, not membranous. 

12. L. Meum. Briftle-leaved Lovage, Spignel, Meu, 
or Bald-money. Crantz. Auttr. fafc. 3.82. Roth. Germ. 
Vv. I. 123. v. 2. 322. (Meum athamanticum; Jacq. Auftr. 
v. 4. 2.t. 303. Sm. Fl. Brit-308. Engl. Bot. t. 2240. 
Athamanta Meum; Linn. Sp. Pl. 353. MHudf. 116. 
CEthufa Meum ;. Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 14.287. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 1. 1447.) — Leaflets all in numerous, deep, briftle-like 
fegments.— Native of mountainsin Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Switzerland and Britain, flowering in May. The propriety 
of referring it to this genus was hinted in Fl. Brit. and 
Crantz and Rothhad previoufly fo arranged it. Where fo 
many different opinions have been ftarted, the genus cannot 
be fuppofed very clear, but we venture to remove the plant 
hither. Its root is powerfully aromatic, witha flavour like 
melilot, of which the herb partakes ; and an infufion of the 
plant is faid to give cheefe the tafte of the Swifs Chapzie- 
gar. The finely divided aves diftinguifh it readily. The 
flowers are white, witha bluth occafionally. Fruit oblong, 
often curved, coloured ; its ribs ftrong, not membranous, 
even, not crifped. 

13. L. balearicum. Balearic Lovage. Linn. Mant. 
218.—Radical leaves pinnate, rounded, ferrated ; the lower 
leaflets auricled: ftem-leaves pinnate, narrow, cut. Fruit 
oblong. —Native of the Balearic iflands, as well as of Italy 
and Spain. M. Brouffonet gathered it at Gibraltar in 
May. Linneus had this plant in the Upfal garden, but fays 
it did not ripen feed, fo that he was doubtful of the genus. 
It appears to us rather to belong to dthamanta. The 
younz fruit is ftriated rather than ribbed; the involucral 
leaves very flender, awl-fhaped, not membranous. The kaves 
have fomewhat of the afpeét of Paffinaca fativa in a wild 
ftate. The umbels are wide, but flender, yellow. 

14. L. Gingidium. New Zeeland Lovage. Forft. Prod. 
22. Willd.n 12. (Gingidium montanum; Forft. Gen. 
z1.)—Leaves pinnate ; leaflets ovate, crenate; oblique and 
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entire at the bafe.—Native of New Zeeland. Its afpe& is 
not unlike Sium angu/tifolium, but the umbels are axillary or 
terminal, and the /eaflets very finely, rather fharply, crenate, 
all broad and ovate. 

15. L. /ongifolium. Long-leaved Lovage. Willd. n. 13. 
—‘ Leaves twice ternate; the radical ones doubly com- 
pounded ; leaflets linear-lanceolate, entire.’’?—Native of Si- 
beria. Prof. Willdenow faw a dried fpecimen. We know 
this fpecies by his account only. He cites the Peucedanum 
majus italicum of Morifon, fect. 9. t. 15. f. 1, (at the bottom,) 
as feeming to agree with his plant.—The eaflts are ftalked, 
linear, entire, tapering at each extremity, fix or feven inches 
long, and three lines wide. General involucrum wanting ; 
partial of many fetaceous leaves. 

We have, in the above view of the genus Liguflicum, 
added three fpecies to his lift, although we have reduced two 
of his into one. 

Licusricum Levifficum, or Common Lovage, in the Ma- 
teria Medica. The odour of this plant is very ftrong, and 
peculiarly ungrateful ; its tafte is warm and aromatic. It 
abounds with a yellowifh, gummy, refinous juice, very much 
refembling opoponax. Its virtues are fuppofed to be fimi- 
lar to thofe of angelica and mafter-wort in expelling flatu- 
lencies, exciting fweat, and opening obftruétions ; and it is 
therefore chiefly ufed in hyfterical diforders and in uterine 
obftruétions. A teacup-ful of the juice with Rhenifh wine, 
or a deco¢tion of the feeds with wine or mugwort water, 
was, by Foreftus, faid to bea fecret remedy of extraordinary 
efficacy in flow or laborious parturition. The leaves, eaten 
as falad, are accounted emmenagogue. ‘The root, iefs un- 
grateful than the leaves, is faid to poffefs fimilar virtues, and 
may be employed in powder. Woody. Med. Bot. 

Liegusticum Marmor, in Natural Hiflory, a name by 
which fome authors have called the Carrara marble, the 
marmor lunenfe of the ancients. It is a fine white marble, 
harder than the Parian or ftatuary kind, and ufed for tables, 
chimnies, &c. as the other for carving. See Lunensr 
Marmor. 

LIGUSTRUM, in Botany, a name found in Pliny and 
other Latin writers, by which the oriental Cypros (Law - 
Sonia inermis) feems originally to have been intended, but 
which is now univerfally received for our Privet.—\inn. 
Gen. g. Schreb. 12. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 41. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 12. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 
v. I. 19. Tournef. t. 367. Juff. 106. Lamarck Illuttr. t. 7. 
Gertn. t. g2.—Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Sepiarie, Linn. Jafminee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
very {mall ; mouth four-toothed, ere&, obtufe. Cor. of 
one petal, funnel-fhaped; tube cylindrical, longer than the 
calyx ; limb fpreading, cut into four ovate fegments. Stam. 
Filaments two, oppofite, fimple ; anthers ereét, almoft as 
long asthe corolla. if. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; ftyle 
very fhort, ftigma cloven, obtufe, thickifh. Peric. Berry 
globofe, {mooth, fingle-celled. Seeds four, convex on one 
fide, angulated on the other. 

Obf. Gertner more correétly defcribes Ligu/frum as having 
a two-celled berry ; the cells coated with a thin membrane, 
having two feeds in each cell. 

Efl. Ch, Corolla four-cleft. 
cells, with two feeds in each cell. 

1. L. vulgare. Privet. Linn. Sp. Pl. 10. Engl. Bot. 
t. 764. Curt. Lond. fafe. 5. t. 1.—Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, 
obtufe, with a little point.—Not uncommon in hedges and 
thickets where the foil is moift and gravelly, flowering in 
May and June, and ripening its berries in Auguft.—This 

Jbrub rifes to the height of five or fix feet. Branches wand- 
D like. 


Berry fuperior, of two 
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‘Tike. Leaver oppofite, nearly feffile, dark green, fmooth, 
lanceolate, (now and then elliptical,) entire, pointed, not 
acuminated, generally remaining through the winter, Pa- 
nicles terminal, denfe. /’/owers white, {melling difagreeably. 
Berries dark purple, or blackifh, very bitter, like the foliage 
and bark. 

Privet is remarkable for thriving amidft the fmoky atmo- 
{phere of towns, being frequently planted for hedges in gar- 
dens, for which purpofe it is particularly eligible, fince ics 
foliage fomewhat refembles that of the myrtle, and in mild 
winters is almoft evergreen. It was formerly known by the 
name of Print, or Prim-print, moft probably from its neat 
and regular appearance when clipped and trimmed. The 
beft mode of propagating this plant is by feed. It is eaten 
by the Sphinx Liguftri, in its caterpillar ftate, one of our 
finelt native infeéts. Curtis fays that the berries are recom- 
mended in dyeing, colouring of wines, and as affording a 
purple colour to ttain prints, though at the fame time he re- 
matks there are much better materials in common ufe for the 
fame purpofes.—This f{pecies is fubje¢t to variation with re- 
{pet to its leaves, which are fometimes variegated, and 
growing three at each joint. The berries have alfo been 
found white, or rather yellow. We ought not to omit 
mentioning that this fruit is one of the vegetable fubftances 
which has been fufpected to form a principal ingredient in 
the prefent popular gout medicine, the eau medicinale d’ Huffon. 

2. L. japonicum. Broad-leaved Privet. Willd. n. 2. 
Thunb, Japon. 17. t. 1.—DLeaves ovate, acuminate. Pani- 
cle divaricated—A_ native of Japan, as its fpecific name 
teltifies ; where it flowers in June and July, and ripens its 
fruit late in the autumn.—Svem eight or nine feet high, very 
much branched. Branches oppofite, roundifh, rugofe, afh- 
coloured, ereét, rather {preading. Leaves oppotite, on foot- 
ttalks, entire, with a deep furrow in their centre, green 
above, pale underneath, fmooth, an inch broad, an inch and 
half long. Fot/talks round, furrowed on the upper fide. 
Flowers in terminal fpreading panicles. Berry ovate, {mooth, 
the fize of a pea. ete 

3. L. lucidum. Chinefe Privet. Wax-tree. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. n. 2.— Leaves ovate-oblong, acuminate, fhining above. 
Panicle greatly divaricated.—A_ native of China, and intro- 
duced into Kew garden by the Right Honourable tir Jofeph 
Banks, K.B. in the year 1794. It flowers from July to 
September.—This /hrub is only to be feen at the place above 
mentioned, where we are informed it makes a beautiful appear- 
ance, when covered with its copious white bloffoms, in the 
open air. It is to be regretted that fo defirable a plant 
fhould not be in general cultivation. 

4. L. finenfe. Narrow-leaved Privet, Loureir. Cochinch. 19. 
Mart. Mill. Diét.— Leaves lanceolate, downy, panicles ob- 
long, both lateral and terminal. Feund near Canton in 
China.—This {mall tree, according to Loureiro, grows to 
the height of about eight feet. Branches diffufe, itraight. 
Leaves oppofite, lanceolate, entire, downy, dark-green. 
Flowers white, fmall, in oblong panicles. Berry very {mall, 
roundifh, of a brown colour. 

Licustrum, in Gardening, comprehends a plant of the 
hardy deciduous and evergreen fhrubby kind ; of which the 
fpecies cultivated is the common privet (L. vulgare). It 
is a fhrub, ufually about fix feet in height, branched, the 
‘bark of a greenifh ath-colour, irregularly fprinkled with nu- 
merous prominent poiats; branches oppoiite, the young 
ones flexible and purplifh ; the leaves oppofite, on very fhort 
petioles, {mooth on both fides, perfeétly entire, the lower 
ones at the bottoms of the {mall branches leaft ; the panicle 
about two inches in length, clofe and femewhat pyra- 


midal ; branches and pedicles appearing villofe when magni- 
fied; the corolla white, but foon changing to a reddith- 
brown; the flowers are fweet-fcented; berry fuperior, 
flefhy, fub-globular, fhining, of fo dark a purple as to feem 
black; it is found wild in moit parts of Europe, &c. 
flowering in July, and the berries ripen in au:uma. 

Of thefe plants there are feveral varieties; as with the 
leaves in threes, and enlarged at the bafe ; with filver-ftriped 
leaves ; with gold-{triped leaves, with white berries ; and the 
evergreen or [cilian privet, which rifesqwith a ftronger item, 
the branches lefs pliable, and grows more ereét; the bark 
is of alighter colour. The leaves much larger, ending in 
acute points of a brighter green, and continue till they are 
thrutt off by the young leaves in the {pring : the fiowers are 
rather larger, and are not often {ucceeded by berries in this 
climate. 

Method of Culture —Thele different plants are capable of 
being increafed by feeds, layers, fuckers,and cuttings; but the 
firit method affords the beit plants : the feeds fhould be fown 
in autumn, ina bed of common earth an inch deep, or in drills 
the fame depth ; but as they do not always grow freely the 
firft year, they may be buried till next autumn, in pots of 
fandy earth, in the ground, and then fownas above: when 
the plants come up they fhould be kept well weeded, and, 
when a year or two old, be planted out in nurfery rows, to 
remain two or three years, then removed where they are 
wanted to remain: the layers fhould be laid down, from 
fome of the pliable young branches, in the earth, in autumn 
or winter, when they wHl be rooted by the autumn fol- 
lowing ; then take them off fromthe ftool, with their roots, 
and plant them in the nurfery for a year or two, or till of a 
proper fize for the purpofes they are intended: the fuckers 
which arife annually from the rocts fhould be taken up in 
autumn, winter, or {pring, with roots, and planted in the 
nurfery as above ; the cuttings of the young fhoots, eight 
or ten inches long, fhould be planted in the autumn, ina fhady 
border, where they will be properly rooted by the following 
autumn, when they may be pianted out in nurfery rows, to 
acquire proper growth, in the manner directed above. The 
varieties with itriped leaves may be increafed by budding, or 
inarching upon the plain fort, or by laying down the. 
branches; but they feldom fhoot fo fail as to produte 
branches proper for this purpofe ; and being more tender,. 
they fhould have a dry foil and a warm fituation ; in a rich foil 
they foon lofe their variegation, and become plain. . ‘The, 
Italian or evergreen fort, which is now generally found in 
the nurferies, is equally hardy with the other furts, and, 
thrives in almoft any fituation : it is increafed in the fame. 
manner 3 but as it feldom produces berries in. this climate, 
they muft be procured from the place of its native 
growth. 

Thefe plants may be introduced in the fhrubberies and, 
other parts by way of variety, efpecially the evergreen 
fort. ; 

But the chief ufe of the common fort is to form fuch- 
hedges as are required in diytding gardens for thelter or or~. 
nament ; yet the Italian or evergreen kind fhould be pre~ 
ferred ; it bears clipping well, is not liable to be disfigured 
by infe&s, and having only fibrous roots, it robs the graund.. 
lefs than almoft any other fhrub ; 1 is ene cf the few plants . 
that will thrive in the fmoke-of large tewns, though it fel-, 
dom produces any flowers in the clofer parts after the firft: 
year; italfo grows well under the drip of trees and in. fhade ; 
the {phinx liguitri, or privet hawk moth, and pbalena fyrin-. 
garia, feed on it in the caterpillar fiate, and meloe veficato- 
rlus, cantharides or blifter beetle, is found on it. From‘ the, 
pulp of the berries a rofe-coloured pigment maybe pre- 
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pared; with which, by the addition of alum, wool and filk 
may be dyed of a good durable green: for which purpofe 
they mult be gathered as foon as they are ripe. 

LIHONS, in Geography, a town of Trance, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme; 18 miles E. of Amiens. N. lat. 50° 
15s » Ee. Jong. 2° 34! 

LIKA, a county and province of Dalmatia, or Auftrian 
Croatia, bordering on the Adriatic, oppofite to the ifland of 
Pago. . 

LIKAVA, a town and cattle of Hungary ; 5 miles N. 
ef Rofenberg. 

LIKE Quantities, in Algebra, are thofe which are ex- 
prefled by the fame letters, under the fame power, or equally 
repeated in each quantity. 

Thus 24 and 3 4, and g ff and 3 ff, are like quantities ; 
but 24 and 324, and g ff and 3 f/f, are unlike ones, be- 
caufe the quantities have not every where the fame dimen- 
fions, nor are the letters equally repeated. 

Luxe Sigas, or Symbols, are when both are affirmative, or 
both negative. 

If one be affirmative, and the other negative, they are 


unlike figns. 
+ 9 fand 


Thus + 64dand + 5 d, have like figns; but 
— 7f; have unlike figns, 

Like Ligures, 11 Ceometry, are fuch as have their angles 
equal, and the fides about thofe equal angles proportional. 
See SIMILAR. 

Like Ares, in the projeSlion of the {phere in plano, are 
parts of lefler circles, containing an equal number of degrees 
with the correfponding arcs of greater ones. 

Like folid Figures, ace fuch as are contained under like 
planes, equal in number. 

LIKENAS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Warmeland; 60 miles N. N. W. of Philip- 
itadt. 

LI-KIANG-TOU, a city of China, of the fir: rank, 
in the province of Yun-nan, near the fource of the river 
Yan-gong-kiang. This place is faid to be occupied by 
defcendants of fome ancient colonies of Chinefe ; it has-no 
other city under its jurifdiction, but the mountains that fur- 
round it feparate it from the land of the Lamas. Its 
mountains are faid to contain mines of gold. Amber and 
pine-apples are plentiful. The adjoining land is fertile, and 
is well watered. N. lat. 26° 52'. E. long. 100° 8’. 

LILA, a town of Abyfiinia, on the coatt of the Red fea ; 
48 miles S&.S.E. of Arkiko. 

LILAC, in Botany, or rather Lilak, the Turkith name 
for the Privet, Ligu/frum vulgare, according to Dr. Sib- 
thorp ; fee Prodr. Fl. Gree. v. 1.3. It is generally known 
in England as the appellation of the beautiful and popular 
Syringa vulgaris, which was introduced into our gardens, 
under the name of Lilach, or Lillach, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth 4 nor was this word by any means borrowed, as 
Dr. Johnfon fuppofes, from the Lilas of the French, though 
they have, doubtlefs, one common origin. The clofe affi- 
nity and near refemblance between the Privet and the Lilac, 
leave no room for wonder at their haying the fame name 
among the Turks. The common as well as the Perfian 
Lilac is cultivated by them, and the former at Jeatt is found 
wild in fome countries under their dominion.  Matthiolus 
has given a fine cut of it (fee Lilac, Matth. Valgr. v. 2. 575, 
576.), from a drawing brought from Conttantinople under 
this name ; and it is curious to obferve how the incorrect 
delineation of its fruit led him to miltake it for a plant of 
the Piftacia kind, and thence to fuppofe it a fort of Glans 
Ungueniaria, or Ben nut. 
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LILA, in Ancient Geography, a town which, accords 
ing to Homer, was not far from the fprings of the Cephiflus, 
in the Phocide. When the Macedonians took poffeffion of 
it, Patron, one of the citizens, roufed and armed the peo- 
ple, and caufed them to evacuate it. In commemoration of 
this event, his fellow-citizens erected a {tatue to his honour 
in the town of Delphi. In the time of Panfanias it had a 
theatre, baths, and two temples, one in honour of Apollo, 
and another of Diana. ‘The ftatucs were formed of Pen- 
thelic marble. 

LILBURNE, Joun, in Biography, famous for his ex- 
ertions in the caufe of liberty during the tyrannies of 
Charles J. and Cromwell, was born in the year 1618, of an 
ancient family, inthe county of Durham. At an early age 
he was fent, with very little education, to London, and put 
apprentice to Mr. Thomas Hewfon, of London-ftone, a 
wholefale clothier. He had, probably, imbibed thofe prin- 
ciples for which he was afterwards diftinguifhed among his 
own relations in the country, and having a bold and intrepid 
mind, he was, from this period, involved in that perpetual 
feries of contention and fuffering, of which we fhall proceed 
to give a brief account. The firlt difplay of his temper 
was exhibited in a complaint which he laid before the cham- 
berlain of London, again{t his mafter for ill ufage. He 
carried his point, and obtained redrefs, and ever afterwards 
not only lived in peace with him, but he fays, in his «* Legal 
and Fundamental Liberties, &c.’’ that he had in Mr. Hew- 
fon ‘the trueft friend that ever fervant had of a matter 
in the day of his trial.’"|| While he was in his apprenticefhip 
he had much leifure time, which he {pent in reading the 
bible, the bock of Martyrs, and the works of ‘Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, &c. From thefe he unqueftiouably imbibed 
an enthufiaitie paffion for encountering all dangers and fuf- 
ferings in the caufe of truth. In 1636 he was introduced 
to the acquaintance of Dr. Baftwick, at that time a prifoner 
in the Gate-houfe, whom he conttantly vilited, and for whom 
he contraéted fuch a friendfhip and affection, that he could, 
he fays, have readily laid down his life in his defence. He 
was foon engaged actively in the popular caufe, and carried 
to Holland one of the doétor’s anti-epifcopal writings in 
order to get it printed. Shortly after his return he was 
apprehended, tried, and convicted in the ftar-chamber court 
of printing and publifhing libels and feditious books. At 
his examinations he refufed to anfwer the interrogatories of 
his judges, and in every inftance he juftified and maintained the 
rights and privileges attached to his character as an Englifh- 
man. He was fentenced on this occafion to receive 500 
lathes, and then to be fet in the pillory, which fentence was 
executed with great feverity, the whipping being inflicted 
with knotted cords, as ordered by the bloody decree of old 
fir Henry Vane. His {pirit was not, however, fubdued, 
for even on the pillory he uttered many inveétives againit 
the bifhops, and threw pamphlets from his pockets among 
the crowd. For this conduct he was remanded to prifony 
and, according to his own account, endured a world of other 
unheard-of miferies and barbarous cruelties for three years 
together. Though double-ironed, and in one of the worlt 
cells im the prifon, he contrived while there to get another 
libel printed and publifhed. Such was the opinion held 
refpeéting his defperate refolution, that a fire having taken 
place near the cell in which he was locked up, he was fuf- 
pected of being the occafion of it, for the fake of obtaining 
his deliverance, and the other prifoners and neighbours 
joined in an application to have him removed, by which he 
obtained a more airy fituation. On the meeting of the Long 
Parliament in 1640, he was allowed the liberties of the Fleet, 
an indulgence that enabled to appear as a ringleader of 
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an armed mob which aflembled at Weftmintter, and cried 
out for jultice againft the earl of Strafford, for which he 
was brought to the bar of the houfe of lords on a charge of 
treafon, but difmiffled. In the following year the houfe of 
commons voted ‘“* That the fentence of the ftar-chamber 
againft Mr. Lilburne was illegal, barbarous, bloody, and 
tyrannical, and that reparations ought to be given him for 
his imprifonment, fufferings, and loffes fuftained by that 
illegal fentence.’’ Neverthelefs, he tells us, that he never 
received any remuneration, though he had been put to the 
expence of from toon to 1500/., and had endured feven 
or eight imprifonments for nothing. When an army was 
raifed by parliament, Lilburne entered into it asa volun- 
teer, and, at the battle of Edge-hill, he ated as a captain 
of infantry. He behaved with diitinguifhed bravery at the 
battle of Brentford, where he was made prifoner, carried to 
Oxford, and arraigned on a charge of high-treafon, but was 
faved by a declaration of parliament, threatening reprifals, 
and was foon after exchanged, was received with triumph by 
his party, and rewarded with 300/. as a compenfation for 
his fufferings. Cromwell and Fairfax would willingly have 
employed him after they had new-modelled the army in 
1645, and given him a high command; but his diflike to 
the Prefbyterian church government would not permit him 
to ferve the party then in power, and he laid down his {word 
to refume his pen, which he employed againit Prynne, 
Lenthall, and other perfons. He was in confequence com- 
mitted to Newgate on a charge of feditious practices, but 
no bill being found againft him, he was releafed without 
trial. He next was brought before the houfe of lords for 
certain reflections caft on the earl of Manchetter, in a work 
entitled ‘The Jutt Man’s Juftification :’? being examined 
upon interrogatories re{pecting the writing of that work, he 
not only refufed to anfwer queftions, but protefted againft 
their juri{diction over him. He had ftated the argument on 
this point, in full, in his “ Legal and Fundamental Liberties 
of the People of England ;”’ which he had maintained in 
the houfe, but which proved of no avail, as the houfe im- 
mediately made an order * that he be committed a clofe 
prifoner in Newgate, ‘and that none have accefs to him but 
his keeper, until this court doth take farther order ;’’ that 
is, faid Lilburne, ‘‘ when they turn honeft and juit, which 
I confidently believe will never be.”? So much was he now 
regarded by the people as a champion of liberty, that a 
remonttrance, figned by many thoufand names, was prefented 
to the houfe of commons in his behalf. This failing of 
effect, he continued to publifh pamphlets, in which he dif- 
played his grievances in fuch bold and virulent language, 
that he rendered the leading men of all parties his enemies. 
It fhould, however, be obferved, that the leading men al- 
luded to, were thofe who were either adherents to the king, 
or thofe who were attached to Cromwell; but Lilburne, 
perceiving that both parties were hoftile to the liberties of 
the fubject, did not fcruple to oppofe all their projects, 
which he fufpeéted, and juftly too, would lead to the efta- 
blifhment of a tyranny in fome fhape or other. He charged 
Cromwell with a defign of ufurping the fovereignty ; and 
accufed him and his relation Ireton of high treafon, for 
which he was ordered to be tried as a libeller. At this 
period he had fo many friends among the people, that the 
houfe of commons judged it proper to difcharge him from 
prifon, and make an order for remunerating him for his fuf- 
ferings. At the time of the king’s death, Lilburne was 
bufy in plans for fettling a new model of government. 
Finding the leaders of the army refolved to keep the power 
in their own hands, he oppofed them with his ufual intre- 
pidity, and maintained the right of the people to form a 
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conftitution for themfelves. So dangerous now did he ap- 
pear to Cromwell and his council, that he was again com- 
mitted to the Tower, and was brought to his trial for high 
treafon before a fpecial commiffion. On this occafion he 
defended himfelf with great firmnefs, never once fhewing a 
difpofition to crouch to his profecutors or his judges : he 
felt that he ftood on firm ground, and was determined not 
to bend to the circumftances of the times. The trial lafted 
many hours, and when the jury were about to retire to con- 
fider their verdi€&t, the foreman afked permiflion of the court 
to take a cup of fack among them; to which the judge 
replied, it was impoflible, they could have no manner of 
refrefhment while impannelled in a cafe of high treafon. 
One of the court was willing they fhould be indulged, but 
the chief juftice faid he dare not permit it. Mr. Lil- 
burne’s jury retired for three quarters of an hour, and then 
brought in a verdi€& of Not Guilty: which, fays the 
reporter of the trial, was received with unanimous plaudits 
from within and without, that continued without intermif- 
fion for more than half an hour. The judges, who feem to 
have ftrained hard for a verdict of guilty, were abafhed and 
confounded. Lilburne ftood filent, affe€ted and oppreffed 
with the gratulations of his countrymen, unable to exprefs 
thofe fenfations which he unquettionably felt for the general 
intereft which was taken in his caufe. A medal was ftruck 
of his head, with the following infeription: “ John Lil- 
burne, faved by the power of the Lord and the integrity of 
his jury, who are judges of law as well as of fact.” The 
names of the jurymen were given on the reverfe; names which 
mutt live fo long as England isa free country. Mr. Hume, 
{peaking on this fubject, and of thofe who had ufurped the 
government, and of their unwillingnefs to truft their caufe 
to the decifion of juries, chofen according to the ancient 
conttitution of the country, fays, “ They had evidently 
feen in the trial of Lilburne what they could expe& from 
juries. This man, the moft turbulent, but the moft up- 
right and courageous of human kind, was tried for a tranf- 
greflion of the new ftatute of treafons; but though he was 
plainly guilty, he was acquitted to the great joy of the peo- 
ple. Never did any eftablifhed power receive fo itrong a 
declaration of its ufurpation and invalidity, and from no 
inftitution, befides the admirable one of juries, could be ex- 
pected this magnanimous effort.”” 

A new offence which he gave to parliament caufed that 
body to pafs a fentence of heavy fine and punifhment againft 
him, upon which he retired to Holland. Here he remained 
till the diffolution of the Long Parliament, when he ufed all 
his intereft to obtain a~paf{port for his return to England, 
and not fucceeding, he ventured, in June 1653, to come back 
without one. He was very foon apprehended and com- 
mitted to Newgate, and being brought once more to trial, 
he defended himfelf on the plea of illegality in his fentence 
of banifhment, and was accordingly acquitted by his jury. 
The government, however, ordered him to be immediately 
fent out of the kingdom, but giving fecurity for his future 
quiet behaviour, he was fuffered to remain. The nature of 
the fecurity here referred to has excited fome doubts in the 
hiftorian ; but the writer of the article in the Biographia 
Britannica, makes it appear highly probable, that Lilburne’s 
brother Robert became fecurity in this inttance for his future 
peaceable demeanour, Having brought together the argu- 
ments in favour of this hypothefis, the writer referred to 
fays, ‘¢ Laying then all thefe cireumftances together, can 
there be any reafonable doubt who was the perfon that 
averted Cromwell’s wrath againft our author, and faved him 
from tranfportation, and after going through an uncommon 
variety of ftorms, tempefts, and fhipwrecks, fettling the 
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weather-beaten veflel in a peaceful and {till harbour; where, 
partly through a full conviction, that all poffibility of fuc- 
cefs in any farther ftrugglings againft his adverfary was cut 
off, and chiefly out of a religioufly affectionate regard for 
his entirely beloved brother who ftood refponfible for him, 
he pafled the remainder of his days in perfect tranquillity, 
equally undifturbed by, and undifturbing his triumphant 
competitor”? John Lilburne now fettled at Eltham, in 
Kent, joined the fociety of quakers, and even preached at 
their meetings in Woolwich, and other adjacent places, till 
his death in 1657, at the early age of thirty-nine. He hada 
wife, who poffeffed the fame undaunted fpirit with that of her 
hufband, and was his faithful and affeétionate helpmate in 
all his fufferings. By Anthony Wood, Lilburne is ftyled, «a 
great trouble-world in all the variety of government :”” by 
other hiftorians and biographers he has been reprefented to 
have been of fo faétious and quarrelfome a temper, that 
‘if there were none living but him, John would be againft 
Lilburne, and Lilburne againift John.’’ Such charges were 
brought againil him by his contemporaries, and in his 
«¢ Legal and Fundamental Liberties of the People of Eng- 
land,”? he has taken pains to rebut the calumnies of his 
adverfaries, and to fhew that his hand was never lifted up 
but againft tyranny and tyrants: and at the clofe of that 
‘work he fubfcribes himfelf «* An honeft and true bred free 
Englifhman, that never in his life feared a tyrant, nor loved 
an oppreffor.” If it were Lilburne’s misfortune to be a 
trouble to the exifting governments under which he lived ; 
it muft be remembered that he vindicated the caufe of his 
country in oppofition to the arbitrary meafures of Charles I. 
and the ufurpations of Oliver Cromwell ; and however he 
‘might be regarded by his contemporaries, and mifreprefented 
by party writers, pofterity muit look to him with refpeé, 
and fhould be thankful that fuch a man exifted, in times of 
peculiar difficulty, when the will of the few had well nigh 
fuperfeded the authority of the law, and when every thing 
holy and excellent in our conftitution muft have been for 
ever loft, but for the exertions of {uch patriots as Lilburne. 
His efforts in the public caufe were not more zealous than 
they were pure and difintereited. What he conceived to be 
juilice and the public good, he purfued avainft all parties 
with an invincible {pirit, and through a life of perfécution. 
He was, at the fame time, a firm fupporter of the laws of 
his country, which, in return, often fupported him, and 
proved effectual barriers againit arbitrary violence. Biog. 
Brit. Hume. Lilburne’s Trial by Varax ; and his Legal 
Fundamental Liberties of the People of England, revived, 
afferted, and vindicated. 

LILEN, in Geography, a town of South America, in 
the province of Popayan; 15 miles S.W. of Cali. 

LILESWARA, in Hindoo Mythology, a name of Siva, 
the regenerative power of the deity. (See Siva.) It 
means I{wara (or the lord) who gives delight, and was 
aflumed with manhood, in one of the numerous metamor- 
phofes detailed in the Puranas, by this deity, who in this 
form became re-united to his fpoufe Parvati, giving delight 
to her in her terrettrial manifeftation, under the name of 
Lilefwari. (See Parvati.) The Puranas abound in this 
defcription of incarnation of their male and female deities, 
which, thus veiled in allegory, are fupoofed to conceal hif- 
torical and philofophical faéts. (See Purana.) Mr. Wil- 
ford, in feveral of the volumes of the Afiatic Refearches, 
has purfued this allegorical maze with great induftry. See 
more particularly vol. iii. vi. and viii, See alfo Hindu 
Pantheon, p. 389. 

LILI, the name of one of the favourite reniedies of Para- 
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celfus, the bafis of which is antimony ; but he has not given 
us the procefs for preparing it. \ 

LILIA, in Botany, a natural order of plants, fo called 
from Lilium, the Lily, which is one of them. Tournefort, 
who underltood this order in a wider fenfe than more recent 
authors, denominated the plants which he referred to it, 
liliacei ; Lionzeus, and moft others, call them Jiliacee. 

The /ifia conftitute the fourteenth order in Juffieu’s fyf- 
tem, and the fourth of his third clafs. The effential cha- 
racters of this clafs are ‘* Cotyledon one, Stamens inferted 
into the calyx or corolla.”? He gives its diftinGions at 
length as follows. : 

“* Calyx of one leaf, tubular or deeply divided, fuperior 
or inferior, fometimes naked, more generally attended by a 
fheath containing one or many flowers, rarely by an involu- 
crum refembling an exterior calyx. Corolla none; for what 
is called corolla by Tournefort, Linnzus, and others, in the 
opinion of the writer (Juffieu), is a real calyx. Stamens 
definite in number, rarely indefinite, inferted either into the 
lower or the upper part of the calyx, oppofite to its feg- 
ments; the filaments feparate, rarely united; the anthers 
feparate, of two cells. In a few initances the germens are 
feveral and fuperior ; with as many ftyles and itigmas, and 
the fame number of fingle-celled capfules, with one or many 
feeds, internally of two valves, which bear the feeds on their 
margins, In moft cafes the germen is fingle, fuperior or 
inferior ; ftyle fingle, rarely threefold, or wanting ; itigma 
fimple or divided; fruit pulpy or capfular, of three cells, 
with three feeds or many ; fometimes two of the cells are 
abortive, or there is only one of the feeds perfected. The 
feeds of the berries are affixed to the internal angle of each 
cell; in the capfules, ufually of three valves, they are in- 
ferted here and there upon the edges of an elevated recep- 
tacle, conitituting the partition, in the middle of each valve, 
and feparating along with it. The corculum is {mall, in a 
large horny albumen.” 

The order of /iia is thus defined. 

Calyx inferior, coloured, in fix deep fegments, ufually 
equal and regular. Stamens fix, inferted into the bottom of 
each fegment. Germen fimple, fuperior ; ftyle one, rarely 
wanting; {tigma in three divifions. Cap/ule fuperior, of 
three cells and three valves, with many feeds, which are 
ranged ina double row in each cell, and generally flat. - 

The /fem is moftly herbaceous. Radical aves fometimes 
fheathing ; the relt feffile, for the moft part alternate, rarely 
whorled. Flowers either naked, or furnifhed with a fheath, 
( fpatha,) or accompanied by a leaf refembling fuch ; often 
drooping, the ttyle being longer than the ftamens. 

The genera are eight; Tulpa, Erythronium, Gloriofa, 
(for which laft Juflieu retains the name Methonica,) Uvu- 
laria, Fritillaria, Imperialis (the Crown Imperial, feparated 
from /ritillaria, becaufe its neCtariferous cells are round in- 
{tead of oblong), Lilium, and Yucca. 

Linneus cails his //ia the Patrician order, or Nobility of 
the vegetable kingdom, in his fanciful diftribution of plants 
at the head of his Sy/lema Vegetabilium. We may {uppofe 
that he had in view, in this inftance, not only the analogies 
of the other orders, but elpecially the text, fo often quoted, 
‘‘ contider the lilies of the field,—they toil not, neither do 
they {pin,”? &c. in which thefe gorgeous plants feem more 
particularly indicated. The very {pecies, which our Saviour 
had then perhaps before his eyes, is thought to have been the 
{plendid Amaryllis lutea, with which the fields of Paleftine 
are over-run at the end of autumn. Poffibly this hint may 
be of ufe to biblical chronologifts. The learned Olaus 
Celfius feems not to have adverted to this text, as alluding 
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to any particular plant. Some have, without any reafon, 
taken for granted that the Garden Tulip was meant; but 
‘that plant 1s not a native of Paleftine. 

The order of liliaceous plants is new receiving moft mag- 
nificent illuftration at Paris, in a work exprefsly deftined to 
‘that purpofe, by M. Redouté, of which five volumes in 
folio have reached us. The figures are printed in colours, 
in the modern French manner. The defcriptions are in 
‘French. Many plants, not properly belonging to the fame 
family, are admitted into this publication, as a few of the 
Orchidee, and Scitaminee, which, though they interfere with 
its oftenfible defignation, certainly do not leffen its value, 
either as to beauty or utility. 

LILIACEOUS Pants, in Gardening, all fuch as re- 
femble thofe of the lily kind, in their flowers having fix 
regular petals, in the form of a lily; or three, or even one 
petal deeply divided into fix fegments, affuming a lily-flower 
‘form: they have not, however, all flowers fo large as that 
of the lily, fome being confiderably fmaller; and as the 
common lily has no calyx, fo feveral of the liliaceous flowers 
are alfo deftitute of a cup; and others have cups, which are 
principally of that fort called a fpathe. They may, there- 
fore, be diftinguifhed into fuch as have cups and fuch as 
have not. 

Thofe with cups are all the different forts of the common 
lily: the tulip, all the kinds; fritillary, and crown im- 
perial; hyacinth; {tar of Bethlehem ; baftard ftar of Beth- 
tehem; tuberofe; afphodel; fquill; hemerocallis, or day- 
hly ; anthericum, or fpiderwort ; aloe; yucca,.or Adam's 
needle; gloriofa, or fuperb lily, &c. 

Thofe with fpathes or cups ave the crocus; galanthus, or 
common f{now-drop; Ieucoium, or great {now-drop ; daf- 
fodil, narciflus, and jonquil ; crinum, or afphodel lily ; col- 
chicum; iris, or flower-de-luce; hemanthus, or blood- 
flower ; gladiolus, or {word-lily ; Virginia {pider-wort ; ama- 
ryllis, inciuding the Guernfcy lily, belladonna lily, and Ja- 
cobea lily, &c.; pancraticum lily, &c. 

It may be noticed, that the greater part of thefe liliaceous 
plants of both kinds are bulbous-rooted: fome, however, 
‘have tuberous, and fome fibrous roots; and all of them are 
perennial in root, but annual in the ftalk or ftem. 

Thefe are all ornamental garden-flowers, and moft of them 
fufficiently hardy to grow in the open ground; though a 
few are proper for the green-houfe and {tove, as they require 
protection. See thefe different genera. 

LILIAGO, in Botany. See ANTHERICUM. 

LILIASTRUM, the beautiful St. Bruno’s lily. See 
ANTHERICUM. 

LILIENDAL, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Nyland; 15 miles N.E. of Borga. N. lat. 
*60° 23'. E. long. 26° 3. 

LILIENTHAL, a town of the duchy of Bremen, 
jtuated on the river Worp; 10 miles N.N.E. of Bremen. 

LILIO-Aspuopetus, in Botany See Crinum and Ha- 
MEROCALLIS. 

Livio-Fritillaria. 

Livio-Ayacinthus. See Scriva. 

Livio-Narciffus. See AMARYLLIs and PaNcraTIuM. 

LILIUM appears to be a name of rather obfcure 
origin; fome deduce it from the Greek Asiziov, a lily, derived 
from 20: fmooth, not rough, alfo handfome, becaufe the 
plant is con{picuous for the beauty of its flowers. It has 
moreover been called xgwov, from xeinv0v, duff, or pollen, be- 
eaufe the flowers feem in general to be {prinkled with a 
powdery fubftance, from the abundance of their pollen. 
Lilium is adopted from Pliny and other Latin authors. 


See FritILLaria. 
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Linn. Gen. 163. Schreb. 218. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2.84, 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. z. 
249. Tournef. t.195. Juff.49. Lamarck. liluftr. t. 246. 
Gertn. t. 83.—Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Coronariz, Linn. Lilia, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth none. Cor. bell-fhaped, nar- 
rower at the bafe; petals fix, ere€t, lying over each other, 
obtufely carinated at their backs, more expanding and 
broader upwards; their tips obtufe, thick, reflexed. Nec- 
tary a longitudinal line, tubular, forming a channel in each 
petal from ite bafe to the middle. Stam. Filaments fix, 
awl-fhaped, ere, fhorter than the corolla; anthers oblong, 
incumbent. P;/. Germen fuperior, oblong, cylindrical, 
marked with fix furrows; ftyle cylindrical, the length of 
the corolla; ftigma thickifh, triangular. Perfc. Capfule 
oblong, fix-furrowed, hollow, triangular, and obtufe at 
the top, of three cells andthree valves; the valves conneéted 
by a network of fibres. Seeds numerous, incumbent in a 
double order, flat, outwardly femicircular. 

Obf. The netary, in fome fpecies, is bearded, in others 
naked. In fome the petals are totally revolute, in others 
not fo. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of fix petals, bell-fhaped, each petal 
marked with a longitudinal neétary. Capfule with valves 
conneéted by 2 network of fibres. 

Examples of this beautitul and fragrant genus are the 
following. The colour of their flowers is either white, 
yellow, or red. The fourteenth edition of Linnzus’s Sy/- 
tema Vegetabilium comprifes ten fpecies. Willdenow has 
fixteen, though his firft, Z.. cordifolium, belongs to another 
genus, which Mr. Salifbury, in ‘l'r. of Linn. Soc. v. 8. 11, 
has propofed to call Sauffurea. (See HemERocatcris. ) 

L. candidum. Common White Lily. Linn. Sp. Pl. 433. 
Sm. Prod. Fl. Grec. v. 1. 227. Curt. Mag. 278. Re- 
douté Liliac. t. 199." Woodv. Med. Bot. t. 101. (L. al- 
bum; Rudb. Elyf. v. 2. 167.)—Leaves lanceolate, feat- 
tered, attenuated at the bafe. Corolla bell-fhaped, fmooth 
on the infide.—This is the Kewoy of Diofcorides, and Keis 
of the modern Greeks. Great doubts exilted refpeciing 
the native habitat of this well knowm and elegant plant, tll 
Mr. Hawkins, the friend and companion of Dr. Sibthorp, 
found it growing wild in that truly claffical and celebrated 
fpot, the vale of Tempe. It flowers early in the fummer, 
and has been cultivated in our gatdens from time imme- 
morial. Root a large fcaly bulb, from which proceed many 
fucculent fibres. Stem firm, upright, fimple, ufually rifing 
to the height of about three feet. Leaves numerous, long, 
fmooth, feffile. J Joqwers large, white, in a cluiter at the 
top of the ftem; the petals are of a beautiful fhining white 
on their infide, ridged, and not quite fo tranfparent or lu- 
minous on their outfide. 

Pliny and Ovid have each added their teftimony to the 
general admiration in which this plant has been univerfally 
held. The former fays, Lilium Rofe nobilitate proximum 
eff. ‘The latter has thus poetically afcribed its origin to the 
milk of Juno: 

« Dum puer Alcides Dive vagus ubera fuxit 
Junonis, dulci preffa fapore fuit ; 
Ambrofiumque alto lac diitillavit Olympo 
In terras fufum Lilia pulchra dedit.”’ 


Both thefe flowers have furnithed ancient and modern poets 
with their fhare of metaphor ; either fingly 
We Vel mixta rubdent ubi lilia multa 
Alba rof{a; tales virgo dabat ore calores.”” 
En, 1. xii. 68. 
The 
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The dowers have a pleafant {weet fmell, and were formerly 
ufed for medicinal purpofes, particularly as an antiepileptic 
and anodyne. A water diltilled from them was ufed as a 
cofmetic, and the ¢ oleum liliorum’’ was fuppofed to pof- 
fefs anodyne and nervine powers: but the odorous matter 
of thefe flowers is very volatile, being totally diffipated in 
drying, and wholly carried off in evaporation by rectified 
fpirit as well as water; and though both menftrua become 
impregnated with their agreeable odour by infufion or dif- 
trliation, yet no effential ol could be obtained from feveral 
pounds of the flowers. Hence the Edinburgh College now 
directs the ufe only of the roots, which are mucilaginous, 
and are chiefly employed, boiled with milk or water, in 
emollient and fuppurating cataplafms : it is not improbable, 
however, that the poultices formed of bread or farina, 
poflefs every beneficial quality afcribed to thofe of lily- 
root. Gerard recommends them internally in dropfies. For 
this purpofe, bread was made of barley meal, with the juice 
of the roots, and conttantly ufed for a month or fix weeks ; 
but Dr. Lewis obferves, that there are inftances of fimilar 
cures by the ufe of common bread ; and that probably, in 
one cafe as well as in the other, abitinence from liquids was 
the remedy. Lewis Mat. Med. Woody. Med. Bot. 

L. bulbiferum. Buib-bearing, or Orange Lily. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 433. Jacq. Aultr. t. 226.—Leaves linear-lance- 
olate, fcattered. Corolia bell-fhaped, ereét, glandular and 
rough on the infide, dewny without.—A native of Italy, 
Auttria, and North America. It flowers in June and July. 
Bulb compoled of numerous thick, white, loofely imbri- 
cated feales. Stem upright, about a foot and half high, 
ftriated and angular, {mooth, or flightly hairy. Upper 
kaves {preading horizontally, having a roundifh pale-green 
or purphth bulb at their bafe. F/owers large and hand- 
fome, of a beautiful red or orange colour, paler on the out- 
fide, inodorous. 


There are feveral varieties.of this generally cultivated. 


plant, of which the moft common is that figured in Curt. 
Mag. t. 36, but the darker. tinted one of Jacquin is hand- 
fomeli, bearing more. bulbs and. fewer flowers. : 

L. fuperbum. Superb Martagon Lily. Linn. Sp; Pl-434. 
Curt. Mag. t. 936.. Redouté Liliac. t. 103.--- Lower- 
Jeaves whorled, the reit fcattered. Flowers forming a 
branched pyramid, reflexed. Corolla revolute.-. A native 
of, North America, whence it was imported. by Mr. Peter 
Collinfon in the year 1738. 
Auguit. Wild {pecimens of this beautiful {pecies are feldom 
found with above three or four flowers, but they may: be 
brought, by careful cultivation, to bear from twelve to 
fifteen. } 
even, two or-three feet in height,, branched. 


with dark {pots; their {mell is difegreeable. 

One of the finett, figures that can be exhibited of this or 
any other plant, may be feen in the fecond. number of Dr, 
Thornton’s [luftration of the Linnzan Syitem. 

L.. philadelphicum. PHiladelphian Lily. Linn, Sp. Pl. 
435- Curt. Mag. t. 519: Redouté Liliac. t. 104.— 
Leaves.,whorled. Flowers. ereét. Corolla bell-fhaped 5 
petals unguiculate.-—Sent from Philadelphia by Mr. John 
Bartram in the, year 1757. It flowers in July. Bylbs 
{mall, white and {caly. _ Stem rather more than,a foot high, 
bearing two elegant flowers ac the fummit.. Petals red and 
yellow,, {potted towards their bafe with darkifh. red or 
purple., 

Among the moft common fpecies in the gardens are 
1 chalcedanicum, Curt, Mag. t. 30, which is the Scarlet 
Martagon, fo remarkable fox its fine colour; and 1. Aar- 


It flowers: from June. .o: 


Bull white as ivory. . Stem round, fmooth and: 
Flowers large, 
and handfome, one at the end, of each.branch, red or yellow. 


tagon, Curt. Mag. t. 893, the Purple Martagon, or Turk’s 
Cap Lily; both are very hardy —Z. tigrinum, Curt. Mag. 
t. 1237, (L. /peciofum; Andr. Bot. Repof. t. 586.) is 
however perhaps the moft fhowy fpecies of all. It was in- 
troduced from China, by fir Jofeph Banks, in the year 
1607, and is found to bear our climate if cultivated in a 
border of bog earth, flowering in Auguit. 

Litium Convallium. See ConvaLuanta. 

Lizium, in Gardening, containing plants of the bulbous- 
rooted flowery perennial kind, of which the fpecies ufually 
cultivated are the common white lily (1. candidum) ; the 
Catefby’s lily (1. Catefbei) ; the bulb-bearing or orange 
lily (L. bulbiferum) ; the purple martagon lily, or Turk’s 
cap (L. martagon) ; the pomponian lily (LL. pomponium) ; 
the fcariet martagon lily (L. chalcedonicum) ; the great 
yellow martagon lily (L. fuperbum) ; the Canada martagon 
lily (L. Canadenfe) ; the Kamtfchatka lily (L. Camfchat- 
cenfe); and the Philadelphian martagon lily (L. Phila- 
delphicum), : 

In the firft fort the principal varieties are, with ftriped 
flowers, or with blotched purple flowers, or with variegated. 
ftriped leaves, or with yellow edged leaves, with double 
flowers, and with pendulous flowers. But the firft of thefe- 
varieties is now become common ; the purple {tain giving the. 
flower a dull colour, the common white 1s generally pre- 
ferred. The fecond is chiefly valued for its appearaice in 
winter and fpring ; for the leaves ccming out early in the. 
autumn, fpreading themfelves flat on the ground, and being 
finely edged with a fine yellow band, make a pretty ap- 
pearance during the winter and {pring months, as it flowers 
earlier than the plain fort. The third is of little value, as 
the flowers never open well unlefs they are covered with 
glaffes ; nor have they any of the rich odour of the common 
fort. The fourth came originally from Conftantinople; the 
ftalk-is much more flender ; the leaves narrower, and fewer 
in number ; the flowers not quite fo large, and the petals 
more contraéted at the bafe; they always hang downwards ; 
the -ftalks are fometimes very broad and flat, appearing as if © 
two or three were joined together: when this happens, they», 
fultain from fixty to one. hundred flowers, and {ometimes 


more this, however, is merely accidental, as.the fame roat 


{carcely ever produces the fame two years together, or in 
fucceffion. . 

The third fert has. varieties» with double flowers, - with 
variegated.leaves, with f{maller ftems, and the bulb-bearin 
fiery lily, which feldom rifes more than half the height of - 
the, others; the leavas are narrower; the; Howers {maller, .. 
and. of a brighter flame-cclour, few in number, and. more 
ereét: they come out a month before, thofe of the common 
fort, andthe flalks put out bulbs at moft of the axils,- 
which, if taken off when the ftalks, decay, and planted out, 
they readily produce new, plants. 

In xefpect to the.fub-varieties, they are the rgreat_broad-. 
leafed, the many-flowered, the fmall, and. the. hoary bulb- 
bearing lily. 

The fourth kind. varies with white flowers, with donble” 
flawers, with red flowers and hairy ltalks,.and.with imperial. : 
divided Jtalks. . 

The fifth {pecies has. varieties. with. double red flowers, ., 
with white flawers,..with double, white flowers, with red 
{potted flowers, with white {potted flowers, with yellow. 
{potted-flowers, .with, early. {carlet. flowers, and. the major . 
{carlet pompony. , ; 

And the fixth fort, according to;Mr., Curtis, yaries in the’. 
number of flowers, from. one,to fix, and the colour in fome 
is of a blood-red; alfo, with deep fearlet flowersy with). 
purple flowers, and with large bunches of flowers; - 
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flolen goods, but the evidence being infufficient to conviéct 
him he was acquitted. In 1659, he received a handfome 
gold chain and medal from the king of Sweden, on account 
of his having mentioned that monarch in his aimanac for 
two fucceffive years with applaufe. On the reftoration of 
Charles IT. he was examined as to the perfon who decapi- 
tated the late king, and declared that it was cornet Joyce. 
On account of the part which it was known he had taken 
during the commonwealth, he was glad to fue out a pardon 
under the great feal, which was granted him. -In 1665, 
when the plague raged in London, he remaved to Herfham. 
After the great fire of London in 1666, he was examined 
as to the perpetrators of the deed, but he was unable by his 
art to fatisfy his employers. Shortly after this he adopted 
for a fon a perfon named Henry Coley, a taylor by trade, 
and gave him the profits of his almanac. Lilly died at 
Herfham in 1681, when he was about feventy-nine years of 
age. His works were numerous, the titles of which are 
given in the Biog. Brit., and alfo in Hutton’s Mathematical 
DiGionary : the chief of them are ‘ Chriftian Aftroiogy ;"" 
« A ColleGion of Nativities ;?? ‘* Obfervations on the Life 
and Death of Charles late King of England ;’’ and « Annus 
Tenebrofus, or the Black Year.”’ 

Lizzy of Paracelfus. See Tincture of Metals. 

Linty Point, in Geography, a place of America, in King 
William County, Virginia, in which is a pott-office; 134 
miles from Wathington. 

LILOAN, a town on the E. coait of the ifland of Bibu ; 
N. lat. ro° 40’. E. long. 123° 45/. 

LILY, Wittram, in Biography, a famous fchoolmatter 
and grammatian, was born at Odiham, in Hampfhire, about 
the year 1466. He was educated at Magdalen college, 
Oxford, where he took a degree, and then went on a pilgri- 
mage tothe Holy Land. On his return he purfued his ifudies 
at Rhodes, which ifland, after the capture of Conftanti- 
nople, was the refidence of feveral learned men, under the 
protection of the knights, its pofleflors.. Here he ftudied, 
and made great progrefs in, the Greek language ; but for 
farther improvement in it, and in the Latin tongue, he vi- 
fited Rome, and attended the leCtures of the mott celebrated 
profefiors. He now returned to London, and opened a 
fchool, for the learned languages, rhetoric. and poetry, 
which he taught on pure claffical principles. In 1510, 
when dean Collet founded St. Paul’s fchool, he appointed 
Lily the firft mafter, a {tation which he occupied with fin- 
gular utility for twelve years. He died of the plague in 
1522, or 1523. Lily was much efteemed by his contempo- 
raries, as well for his moral character, as for his literary 
abilities. He was the author of feveral Latin poems and 
tracts, but is beft known for the grammar that goes under 
his name, and is ftill ufed in our public {chools.. This was 
not wholly of his own compofition, having been affifted in 
xt by the labours of cardinal Wolfey and dean Collet. Biog. 
Brit. 

Liry, Guonree, eldeft fon of the preceding, was born in 
London, and educated at Magdalen college, Oxford, after 
which he was made canon of St. Paul’s and prebendary of 
Canterbury. He was the firft perfon who publifhed’an 
exact map of Britain: he died in 1559, and left behind 
feveral works of merit, as “ Anglorum Regum Chronices 
Epitome ;” ‘‘Regum Anglie Genealogia ;” << Catalogus 
Give Series Pontificum et Cxfarum Romanorum,” &c. He 
left likewife a MS. life of bifhop Fifher, which is depefited 
in the library of the Royal Society. Biog. Brit. 

Liny, in Botany. See Lizium. 

Liny, in Gardening, the common name of this well known 
flower plant. See AMARYLLIs, and Livium, 
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~ Biry Afphodel, in Botany. See Crisum. 

Lity, belladonna, daffodil, Guernfey, Mexican, and Japan, 
names ufed by different authors for the amaryllis, or liho- 
narciflus of Linnzus and Tournefort. 

Liny, Daffodil. See AMARY¥LUIs and PAXcraticm. 

Lity, Day, or St. Bruno’s lily. See Hemerocar.is. 

Liny, Hyacinth. See Sciiva. 

Lity, May. See Convatiarra. 

Liny, Perfian. See Fririvianta. 

Lity, Superb. See Gioriosa. 

Liny-thorn. See Caresp=a. 

Lity of the Valley. See CoNVALLARIA. 

Liny, Water. See Nympuma. 

* Lity, Lefer yellow water. See Mexvanrues. 

LILY BAUM, now Marfala, in Ancient Geography, atowr 
of Sicily, S.of Drepanum, andnear the promontory of the fame 
name, now called Cape Bocco. It was the principal fortrefs” 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily, and the only city that refilted 
Pyrrhus when he pafled into this ifland in the 475th year of 
Rome; but having been ineffeCtually believed for five years, 
it was ceded to the Romans after the victory of Lutatius, 
A.U.C. 511. The ifle Aigades, the modern Maretimo, 
which is oppefite to Marfala, feems to be the key of that 
immenfe harbour. It is formed by rocks, little low iflands, 
tongues of land, and fand-banks, which break the waves on 
all fides, and form a large femi-circle, within which the fea 
is always calm™ It was from this fort that the formidable fleet 
commanded by Scipio Africanus failed, when he fet out for 
Africa in the fecond Punic war, A.U.C.548. The beauty 
of this harbour induced the Saracens to call it * Marfala,’’ 
fignifying, in their language, the “ Port of God.” The 
number of inhabitants at Marfala is eftimated at 25,000. 
Of this famous port and impregnable city, the traces that 
remain are fome few ruins of the ancient walls W. of the 
town, built with enormous maffes of tone, which no machine, 
before the invention of cannon, could fhake. In front of: 
thefe walls were deep ditches, hewn out of the rock, fome: 
parts of which ftill exilt. - Here is no longer any anchorage 
for fhipping, and the port is only fit for the reception of 
fmali barks. It was deitroyed, as it is faid, by Don John 
of Auftria, who being unable to defend it, would not leave 
it open to the Africans, who were only at the: diftance of 
50 leagues. At prefent Marfala has only a {mall road, to- 
which veffels refort in order to load with tunny, and the 
afhes of kali, which are made here in great abundance, and 
form the prineipal and almoft fole obje& of the commerce 
of the country. The merchants of Marfeilles come hither: 
to purchafe it for their foap manutatories. 

LIMA, in Geography, an audience of Peru, ere€ted in the 
year 1542, which contains within its jurifdiction one: arch 
bifhopric and four bifhoprics; wz. thofe of Truxillo, Gua- 
manga, Cuzco, and Arequipa. The archbifhoprie of Lima’ 
comprehends 1§ jurifditions, viz. the circuit of Lima, Chan- 
eay, Santa, Canta, Canete, Ica, Pifco, and Nafca, which 
three places form one jurifdiction, Guarachia, Guanuco,, 
Yauyos, Caxatambo, Sarma, Jouxa, Conchueos, Guyalas, 
and Guamalies. The diocefe of Truxillo contains feven: 
jurifdiétions; that of Guamanga nine; that of Cuzco 
fourteen ; and that of Arequipa fix. 

Lia, a famous city of the audience of Lima, and capital 
‘of the vice-royalty of Peru. This city, called ** Civdad de 
los Reyes,’? or the city of the kings, from its having been 
founded by Don Francifco Pizarro, on the fealt of the Epi- 
phany, A.D. 1534, is fitaated in the fpacious and de- 
lightful valley of Rimac, whence, by corruption, the name 
Lima is derived: Rimac being the appellation of an idot 
to which the native Indians ufed to offer facrifices, as the 
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Yneas alfo did, after they had extended their empire hither : 
and as it was fuppofed to return an an{wer to the prayers ad- 
dreffed to it, they called it, by way of difinGion, Rimac, 
or he who fpeaks. ‘The fituation of this city is peculiarly 
advantageous, as it is placed in the centre of a valley, the 
whole of which it commands. Towards the north, at a 
confiderable -diitance, is the Cordillera, or cham of the 
Andes ; whence fome hills projet into the valley, the 
neareft of which, to the city, are thefe of St. Chriftopher, 
and Amancaes. A river of the fame name wafhes the walls 
ef Lima, over which is an elegant and fpacious ftone bridge, 
with a gate of beautiful archite€ture, that forms the entrance 
into the city, and leads to the grand fquare, which is large, 
and finely ornamented. In the middle of it is a noble 
fountain of bronze, and fuch objets, ufeful as well as orna- 
mental, are not uncommon. The form of the city is 
‘triangular, the bale, or longeft fide, extending along the 
banks of the river. Its length is 1920 toifes, or fds of a 
‘league; and its greateft breadth from N. to S., that is, 
from the bridge to the angle oppofite to the bafe, is 1080 
toifes, or ths of aleague. It is furrounded™ with a brick 
wall, flanked with 34 baftions; and in its whole circum- 
ference it has feven gates and three pofterns, On the fide 
oé the river oppofite to the city is a fuburb, called St. La- 
zaro, which has lately increafed ; all its {treets, like thofe of 
the city, are broad, parallel, and at right angles, forming 
{quares of houfes ; all well-paved, fupplied from the river 
with ftreams of water, arched over, fo that they contribute 
to cleanlinefs and falubrity, without the leaft inconveniency. 
The number of ftreets is faid to be 355, and of houfes 3941. 
‘Towards the E. and W. parts of the city, within the walls, 
are many fruit and kitchen-gardens ; and molt of the prin- 
cipal houfes have gardens for amufement, which are conti- 
nually refrefhed with water by means of canals. The whole 
city is divided into five parifhes, and abounds with churches, 
convents, nunneries, colleges, and charitable foundations, 
which it would be tedious to recount, and it has alfo a famous 
univerfity, founded in 1576. All the churches and chapels 
are large, and adorned with paintings and other decorations 
of great value. The viceroys of Petu ufually refide at 
Lima, enjoying all the privileges of royalty, and, befides 
aflifing at the courts of juftice, and the councils relating both 
to the finances and war, give every day public audience to 
all forts of perfons ;- for which purpofe, there are in the 
palace three very grand and fpacious rooms. Under the 
viceroy there is a number of officers, and of tribunals for 
the teanfactions of the bufinefs of the city and audience. 
The Cabildo, or Ayuntamiento, that is, the municipal 
body of the city, enjoys’ particular privileges ; and the re- 
venue of the capital exceeds 36,000 dollars. Since 1786, 
there is alfo a judge of the police, affifted by an able archi- 
tec, and other officers. 

Upon the whole, we may obferve, without reciting par- 
ticulars, that Lima is not only large, magnificent, and diitin- 
guifhed as the capital of the kingdom, by the refidence of 
the viceroy, and the fuperior courts and offices, but that it 
hhas an acknowledged fuperiority over the other cities in that 
part of the world, from the inftitutions that are eftablifhed 
for the advancement of literature and the fciences. It is a 
place where luxury prevails to a great degree; the malls 
are crowded with handfome carriages; the number of 
coaches and calafhes being computed at 1400. Never- 
thelefs, amufements are rare, and literature is neglected. 
Little encouragement is given to publications of a kind 
moft likely to intereft the inhabitants of the city and its 
environs, The univerfity of St. Mark is conducted on the 
plan of the Spanifh univerfitics, The theatre is 2 neat 


building ; but the exhibitions do not difplay much tafte. 
Coffee-houfes only began to be opened in 1771. Cock- 
fighting is a favourite amufement on Sundays aad feftivals ; 

nor are bull-fights unknown, 
The number of inhabitants in this city, according io 
the lateft enumeration, amounts to 52,627; the monks 
and clergy being 1392; the nuns 1585; the Spaniards, 
in general, 17,215; with 3219 Indians, and 8960 negroes, 
the reft being Mettizos, and perfons of other caits. The 
rich ecclefiaftics, proprietors of entailed eftates, military 
and civil officers, and phyficians, advocates, attornies, and 
artizans, may amount to 19,000; the reft being flaves 
or domeftics. The want of occupation leads many of 
the females to vice; and the men are rather inclined to 
indolence ‘and floth. ‘Che population has declined fince 
the ereétion of the new vice-royalty of La Plata; and it 
is likely ftill farther’ to decreafe, notwithftanding an influx 
of 1400 perfons of all fexes and conditions, who annually 
arrive as a fupply ; not to mention the Spanifh girls, who, 
from the province of Piura in the north; and Ica in the 
fouth, come hither to difpofe of their charms either in mar- 
riage or love, thofe provinces being celebrated for female 
“beauty. All the inhabitants of Lima, from the higheft to 
the loweft, are fond of fine clothes, and they indulge their 
paflion to great excefs. The women’s drefs confiits of a 
pair of fhoes, a chemife, a petticoat of dimity, an open pet- 
ticoat, and a jacket, which, in fummer, is of linen, and in 
winter of ftuff, to which fome add a mantelette. Women 
of the loweft condition, whofe whole ftock of apparel confilis 
merely of two chemifes and a petticoat, wear bracelets, rofa- 
ries, and {mall gold images, about their necks andarms, to the 
value of fifty or fixty crowns. The females are, in general, of 
a middling ftature, handfome, genteel, of a very fair com- 
plexion, with beautiful hair, and enchanting lultre, and dignity 
in their eyes. They are naturally gay, fprightly, jocofe, with- 
out levity, and remarkably fond of mufic. The temperature 
of the airat Lima is agreeable ; and though the difference of 
the four feafons is percepuble, they are all. moderate, and 
none of them troublefome, Spring begins towards the clofe of 
the year, #. e. towards the end of November, or beginning 
of December ; this is fucceeded by fummer, the heat of 
which is moderated by the fouth winds: at the latter end 
of June, or beginning of July, the winter begins, and con- 
tinues till November or December, the autumn intervening. 
As rain is feldom or never feen at Lima, the place is equally 
free from tempetts, and. the inhabitants are totally {trangers to 
thunder and lightning: there are, however, other incon- 
veniences and evils to which they are obnoxious. In fum- 
mer they are tormented with fleas, bugs, and mofquitoes ; 
but the moft dreadful calamity to which this country is 
fubjeé& is the recurrence of earthquakes, of which they have 
had feveral, which have almoft ruined the city. Thefe have 
occurred ia 1582, 1586, 1609, 1630, 1655, 1678, 1687, 
14g0, 1697; 1699, 1716, 1725, 1732,1734, 1745, and 
1746; the latter being the molt tremendoas and deftruétive. 
As the belt fecurity againit earthquakes, they build their 
houfes moftly of wood, and the walls of wattled oziers or 
canes, covered with clay, and painted. The diftempers 
moft common at Lima are malignant, intermittent, and catar= 
hous fevers, pleurifies, and conftipations; and thefe rage 
continually in the city. The fmall-pox is alfo known here ; 
and when it oecurs proves fatal to many. “The wealth of this 
city is chiefly derived from the mines in the provinces 
to the north and fouth; but agriculture profpers very much 
in the vicinity, and the fields fupply food for a multitude of 
horfes and cattle. The fertility of the foil was very much 
improved ig ancient times by the care of the Yncas, to cut 
iE 2 and 
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and arrarige trenches in fuch a manner, as to conduct the 
water of the rivers to irrigate the foil; and when the 
Spaniards took poffeffion of the country, they purfued the 
fame plan; thus they watered the fpacious fields of wheat 
and barley, large meadows, plantations of fugar canes, and 
olive trees, vineyards, and gardens of all kinds, which were 
rendered very produétive. By the earthquake in 1687, the 
foil was fo vitiated, that it became unfit for yielding wheat 
and barley ; but after remaining 40 years in this ftate of 
fterility, it again fo far recovered itfelf as in a confiderable 
degree to become fit for gfain as before. However, re- 
peated earthquakes have been unfavourable. The fields in 
the neighbourhood of Lima are chiefly fown with clover, 
of which there is a very great confumption, as it is the com- 
mon fodder for all beafts, particularly mules and horfes, of 
which there is an inconceivable number. The bread at 
Lima is the beft in all this part of America, both with re- 
gard to its colour and tafte. The mutton and beef are alfo 
very good; and here is alfo plenty of poultry, pork, and 
fifth } which latter article is fupplied by the Indians of the 
coalt, from the bay of Callao. and the villages of Cherillo 
and Luria! The river of Lima, and the coafts, furnifh 
anchovies and various forts of fhell-fifh. The wines at Lima 
are of different forts, white, red, and dark-red, and of each 
fort fome are peculiarly excellent. They are imported from 
the coafts of Nafca, Pifco, Lucumba, and Chili, but the 
latter produces the beft. That from Pifco has the greateft 
fale, and from the fame place all the brandies ufed at Lima 
or exported are brought. Many of the dried fruits are 
brought from Chili, and by the trade carried on between 
the two kingdoms, Lima is fupplied-with all forts of fruits 
known in Spain. At Lima there are no fabrics nor manu- 
faétures of any kind. Lima owes much of its magnificence 
and fplendour to its being the capital of Peru, and the 
general ftaple of the kingdom. As it is the refidence of 
the government and chief tribunals, it is alfo the common 
faGtory for commerce of every kind, and the centre of the 
produéts and manufaétures of the other provinces, together 
with thofe of Europe, brought over in the galleons or regif- 
ter fhips; and diftributed from hence through the wide 
extent of thefe kingdoms. At the head of the commerce 
is the tribunal del Confalado, which appoint commiffaries to 
refide in the other cities of its dependencies, extending 
through all Peru. The chief commerce of Lima is with 
Valparaifo, Concepcion, and Cequimbo, in the kingdom of 
Chili; the ifle of Chiloe, and Arica, Ilo, and Pifco in the 
fouth ; towards the north with Truxillo, Pacafmayo, and 
Payta, in the viceroyalty of Peru; with Guayaquil and Pa- 
nama in the viceroyalty of New Granada; and with Realejo 
in Guatamala, and Acapulco, in Mexico. This trade is 
conducted by to fhips, 11 merchant-frigates, 19 packet- 
boats, and a balandra, er fmall tranfport-boat ; amounting 
in all to 351,500 quintals of tonnage, navigated by 460 
feamen. After the deftru€tion of the fea-port town of 
Callao by an earthquake in 1747 (fee CALnao), a new 
town or village was founded, at the diftance of a quarter of 
a league, called ‘ Ballavilta.”? There is a fortrefs called 
«San Fernando,”? with a fufficient garrifon to defend the 
bay, which in the S.W. is fenced by a barren ifland called 
«“ Saa Lorenzo.” Here all the fhips anchor about two 
leagues from Lima. he coafts of Nafca and Pifco fend to 
Lima wine, brandy, raifins, olives, and oil; and the king- 
dom of Chili, wheat, flour, lard, leather, cordage, wines, 
dried fruits, and fome gold. Every Monday, during the 
whole year, there is a fair at Callao, whither the traders or 
proprietors of commodities refort from all parts ; and the 
goeds are cartied, according to the directions of the buyers, 
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on droves of mules kept for this purpofe by. the mafters of 
the warehoufes. Copper and tin in bars are brought from 
Coquimbo ; from the mountains de Caxamarea and Chaca- 
poyas, canvas made of cotton for fails and other ftuffs of 
that kind, and Cordovan leather and foap are made all over 
Valles, the valley in which Lima is fituated. From the 
fouthern provinces, as Plata, Oruro, Potofi, and Cuzco, 
is fent Vicuna wool, for making hats and fome ftuffs of a 
peculiar firmnefs. From Paraguay, the herb called by 
that name is fent, of which there is a great confumption. 
The produce of the fales in the inland parts of the king- 
dom is fent to Lima in bars of filver, and pignas, which 
are porous and light mafles of filver, being an amalgam of 
mercury and duft taken out of tle mines. The filver is 
coined at the mint in this city. Lima has alfo its particular 
trade with the kingdoms both of North and South America. 
The mott confiderable commodity received from the former 
is fauff, which is brought from the Havannah to Mexico, 
and after having been there improved 1s forwarded to Lima, 
and conveyed from thence to the other provinces. There 
is no province in Peru, that does not tran{mit to Lima its 
produts and manufactures ; and fupply itfelf from hence 
with the neceflary commodities. 

Lima alfo receives from the ports of New Spain, naph- 
tha, tar, iron, and fome indigo for dyeing. The kingdom 
of Terra Firma fends to Lima, leaf-tobacco and pearls, 
which find here a good market, as no mulatto woman is 
without fome ornament made of them. The ladies and 
women of all ranks have an ancient cultom of carrying in 
their mouths a “limpion,”’ or cleanfer, of tobacco. he 
intention of thefe is, as their name imports, to keep the 
teeth clean. ‘lhe limpions are {mall rolls of tobacco, four 
inches long and nine lines in diameter, tied with a thread 
which they untwift as the limpion waftes. One end of this 
they put into the mouth, and after chewing it for fome time, 
rub the teeth with it, thus keeping them always clean and 
white. All the timber ufed in building houfes, refitting 
fhips, or conftru@ting {mall barks at Callao, is brought from 
Guayaquil, together with the cacao. S. lat. 12° 2’ 31’. E. 
long. 282° 27’. See Juan and De Ulloa’s Voyage to South. 
America, and Eftalla, cited by Pinkerton’s Geography. 
For further particulars, fee Perv. 

Lina, a river of Spain, which rifes in the province of 
Galicia, traverfes the province of Entre Duero e Minho, 
and runs into the Atlaztic, two miles below Viana. N. lat. 
41° go’. W. long. 8° 30%—Alfo, a town of Arabia, in 
the province of Oman, near the coaft; 32 miles SE. of 
Julfa. 

LIMACHIU, ariver of Chili, which runs into the Par 
cific ocean, 3S. lat. 30° 25’. 5 

LIMACIA, in Botany, fo named by Loureiro, from 
limax, a {nail, in allufion to the fpiral furrows on its nut.— 
Loureir. Cochinch. 620.—Clafs and order, Diacia Hexans 
dria. Nat. Ord. Sarmentacee, Linn. Ajparagi, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Male-flowers nearly terminal, crowded toge- 
ther. Cal. Perianth inferior, fhort, of fix acute leaves. 
the alternate ones fmaller, arranged altogether horizontally 
in a triangle. Cor. Petals three, triangular, almoft erect, 
longer than the calyx; neétary equal to, the calyx, divided 
into fix, roundifh, concave, flefhy fegments. Stam. Fila« 
ments fix, very fhort, each placed upon a fegment of the 
neétary, and altogether forming a triangle ; anthers of two 
cells, roundifh.—Female flowers axillary, in pairs, on a 
feparate plant. Cal. as in the male. Cor. Petals fix, 
roundifh, curved, unequal; mnectary equal to the calyx, 
divided into fix, turbinate, connivent fegments. Piff. Ger- 
men fuperior, fomewhat triangular; ityle none; itigmas 
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three, many-cleft, {preading. Peric. Drupa flefhy, rather 
kidney-fhaped, containing a fingle feed. Nut fpirally fur- 
rowed like a ferew, the kernel fimple. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx of fix leaves. Corolla of three 
petals —Female, Calyx of fix leaves. Corolla of fix petals. 

. Stigmas three. Drupa kidney-fhaped, {piral. 

1. L. feandens. Cay Meé ga of the Cochinchinefe, and 
found in the woods of Cochinchina.—Svem fhrubby, climb- 
ing, without tendrils, long, much branched. Leaves alter- 
nate, ovate-oblong, acuminate, entire, fmooth. Flowers, 
both male and female, yellowifh-green. Drupa {mail, 
{mocth, acid and efculent. 

LIMADASI, in Geography, a town of Curdiftan, on an 
ifland in the lake Van. 

LIMANDA, in Jchthyology, a name by which fome 
authors have called the flat-fifh, which we in Englifh call the 
dab, the paffer afper of authors. 

LIMARIA, a name given by Gaza and fuch other 
writers to the thynnus or tunny-fifh, called the Spani/b 
mackrel. 

LIMASOVA, in Geography, one of the fmaller Phi- 
lippine iflands, near Leyta. N. lat. to’ 1. E.. long. 
E257) 2! 

LIMASSOL. See Limesor. 

LIMATAMBA, a town of Peru, in the diosefe of 
Cuzco: 25 miles W. of Cuzco. 3 

LIMATURA Martis Praparata. See Troy. 

LIMAX, in Natural Hiflory, the flug or {nail, a genus 
of the Vermes Mollufca, clafs and order, of which the cha- 
racter is ;—Body oblong, creeping, with a flefhy kind of 
fhield above, and a longitudinal fiat difk beneath; aperture 
placed on the right lide, within the fhield; feelers four, 
fituated above the mouth, with an eye at the tip, of each of 
the larger ones.. 

This genus, of which there are fifteen fpecies mentioned 
in the Sy{tema Nature, comprehends thofe animals that are 
commonly known by the name of. flugs, or naked fnails, 
which commit fuch depredations in our fields and gardens, 
elpecially in wet weather. Of the fifteen fpecies: fix. are 
common in our own country. 

Species. i 

Levis. Body black, and almoft without wrinkles: Tt is 
found among mofs late in the autumn, and is about half an 
inch long. The body is glofly, with undulate tranfverfe 
flriz on the fhield; narrower,. and not fo much wrinkled as 
the ater, which is the next mentioned. 

Arter, or black flue; body black and furrowed with 
dcep wrinkles. Of this {pecies tive varieties are enumerated : 
zy. The colour of this is deep black and pale beneath. 
2. Black, witha pale greenith ridge down the back. 3. Black, 
beneath white; mouth yellowifh. 4. Chefnut-brown, be- 
neath white; mouth yellowifh. 5. Dufky-brown, with a yel- 
lowith mouth and itreak each fide. This latt is common in 
woods, meadows, fields, and gardens; and is from an inch 
and a half to five inches in length; it crawls very flowly, 
and leaves a flime upon whatever it pafles over; feclers al- 
ways black; the back is convex ; the fhield rough, with 
numerous dots; abdomen wrinkled. 

Axsus. This fpecies, which is charaéterized by the white- 
nefs of its body, contains four varieties. 1. ‘he entirely 
white. 2. White edged with yellow. 3. White, with an 
orange margin and hind-head. 4. White, with black feelers ; 
it inhabits woods and groves, and is from a quarter to half 
an-inch in length. 

Rurus. Body, above pale rufous, beneath white; it 
inhabits thady damp places, and the bottom of hills, is 
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about an inch anda half long; the body has neither fpots nox: 
belts; its feelers are larger than thofe of the ater. 

Fravus. Body amber-colour fpotted with white, and 
is found in herbage. 

Maximus. Body cinereous, with or without fpots ; 
there are {ix varieties, wiz. 1. Body immaculate; fhields 
black-blue, 2. Shield fpotted with black; body with 
black longitudinal ftripes. 3. Shield and body fpotted 
with black. 4. Body with five whitith ftreaks, the lower 
one interrupted - 5. Body with white and cinereous 
wrinkles, and black fpots in a double row. 6. Body 
edged with.white ; inhabits woods, gardens, and damp cel-- 
lars; is from four to five inches long. 

Hyavinus, takes its name from the colour of its body,. 
which has a hyaline or glafly appearance ; feelers obfolete, 
with a brown line reaching from the feelers to the fhield ; 
this is found in damp mofly places, and is very deftru@ive 
to the young fhoots of kidney-beans ;: belly with numerous 
Interrupted wrinkles: 

Acrestis. Ruttic flug;- body whitifh, with black 
feelers ; this {pecies is divided into four varieties, of which 
the 1, is entirely whitifh, immaculate ;- 2, whitifh, with a 
yellowith fhield ;. 3, whitifh, with a black head ; 4, whitith, 
with a cinereous back.;: 5, whitifh, with feattered black 
{pecks. 

The moft curious of the above varieties is the fecond, 
that with a yellowifh thield, or that which is charaéterized 
by Muller, in his Hilt. Verm. “ Limax albidus- clypeo- 
flavefcente,”” or by Gmelin, « Limax albus, clypeo flavef- 
cente ;’’ it has been figured by Lifter, but more accurately, 
and with great care, in the fourth volume of the Linnean: 
Tranfaétions, in which it is exhibited in a {tate of repofe, 
as it is {een in its progreflive motion on the ground; and 
alfo as it is obferved fufpended from the branch of a tree, 
&e. both with refpect to its upper and under furfaces. - 
This variety is denominated in our own language the /pin- 
ning flug, and is commonly about three quarters of an inch 
long ;. it inhabits woods and other fhady places. It was 
particularly noticed by Mr. Hoy, and defcribed in the firft 
volume of the Tranfa€tions of the Linnzan Society ;. at firft 
he faw it fufpended from the branch of.a fir tree, and was not 
aware that it was a living creature. It was hanging by a 
fingle line or thread attached to its tail; This thread was 
in the upper part extremely fine, but near the animal it be- 
came thicker and broader, till at length it exadtly cor- 
refponded with the tail. Its defcent was at the rate of an- 
inch in three minutes, a motion fufficiently flow for the 
minutett obfervations. The line by which it’ defcended was 
drawn from the flimy exudation gradually fecreted fronr 
the pores that covered its whole body. Apparently there 
was much exertion required to produce a fufficient fupply 
of the liquid, and to force it towards the tail ; it alter- 
nately drew back«its head, and turned it as far as poflible, 
firft to one fide, and then to the other, as if to prefs its 
fides, and thus promote fecretion. 

In addition to Mr. Hoy’s account, we fhall give fome 
farther particulars, taken from a curious paper by Dr, John: 
Latham, in the fourth volume of-the Linnean Tranfaétions; 
a work that contains abundance of interelting matter, but 
which is too expentive to have a very general circulation be- 
yond the members of the fociety. Speaking of thé curious 
property belonging to the {pinning flug, the doctor fays, 
“that itis a cultom not unufual for this fpecies of limax. 
to pafs from an height fecurely to the ground, by means of) 
a thread of its own conftruétion feems manifelt ; for, om my 
friend’s (Colonel Montague, F.L.S.) putting one of thenr 
on the projecting frame of a window, it immediately crawled 

forwards- 
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forwards till it came to the proje¢ting angle, from whence, 
without attempting to fix elf by its fore parts to any 
thing, it became vilibly fufpended by a thread from its tail. 
When it had defcended two feet, the colonel took it up by 
the thread, and carried it to a diftant room; but trying to 
fix it afrefh, in order more accurately to obferve its progreis, 
the thread broke. He then put it on a frame about four 
feet from the ground ; in a few minutes it was again ful- 
pended, and obferving by his watch, it defcended at the 
rate of three inches and a half in a minute.’? After re- 
peated trials, the colonel, by means of glaffes, was enabled 
to afcertain that the fecretion, of which the thread was 
formed, was wholly from the under parts, and not from the 
back and fides, both of which appeared nearly dry, nor 
did it proceed from any orifice in the tail. This creature 

~ feems quite fenfible of its abilities, for it extended itfelf 
from the bottom of the frame, with its head downwards, 
till the tail became fufpended ; and it was by means of an 
undulating motion of the belly that the flow of the vifcous 
fecretion was produced towards the tail, but in doing this 
the belly was contracted, being furnifhed with numerons 
tranfverle ruge; at the fame time the body and tentacula 
were fully extended, indicating no alarm whatever; the 
head was occafionally moved from fide to fide, which gave 
feveral turns to the right or left, as the centre of gravity 
lay; but as it as frequently turned one way as the other, 
the thread was not in the leait twifted. The thread, on 
firit leaving the tail, was five times as broad as it was at the 
eighth of an inch diltant therefrom, but afterwards feemed 
of an equal fize, and confiderably fmaller than the fineft 
human hair. When a portion of this thread was placed 
under a microfcope, it appeared contraéted; it was pel- 
lucid and elaflic. By another writer on this fubje& we 
are told, that by the application of the microfcope, the 
fliny humour will be feen to come out infenfibly from the 
glandular pores of the flcin, like clear and minute points ; 
thefe, by continuing a gentle preffure on the fkin, will be- 
come fmall drops, and in the end form a confiderable col- 
leGtion of matter. It may be alfo obferved, that colonel 
Montague found feveral individuals of this variety that he 
could not induce to f{pin, and, as if fenfible of their inability 
fo to do, readily turned back when approaching the pro- 
jected edge ; while others at once let themfelves down 
without hefitation; fo that it might be known by their 
motion, when near the brink of the precipice, whether 
they were endued with the faculty or not. 
mals have {pun for fome time, their {pinning power feems 
to be for a while loft, but in all thofe on which experiments 
have been made, it has been recovered again by keeping 
them for a few hours among wet mols. 

The fifth variety above-mentioned, or that with {eattered 
black {pecks, is found in gardens, pattures, and groves, from 
May ull the end of the year, and is the animal which has been 
recommended to be fwallowed by confumptive perfons. It 


is about half an inch in length, and when touched it iticks 
to the fingers as if dead. 


Cixerus. This fpecies is yellowifh, with a cinereous 
belt on the fhield and body ; it is commonly found in groves, 
and is about two inches long ; body without f{pots, and be- 
neath it is white. 

Mareinatus. This is cinereous; fhield with a dufkcy 
Areak on each fide; the body is of a pale blueifh colour; 
xt is found on the beech; back with a white ridge, each 
is “4 which is blueifh-afh; abdomen fometimes fpotted 

ack. 


Rxzticuratus. Brown, with black dots on the fhield 


After thefe ani-: 
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and lines on the body ; it inhabits gardens in Denmark and 
Germany ; it is an inch and a half long. 

Avrevs. Yellow, immaculate, with black feelers; it 
inhabits the groves of Denmark and Norway, is about half 
an inch long. The body beneath is white, with a black 
line between the feelers. 


Fuscus. This is of a reddifh hue, with a blackifh lateral 
line and back. 
Tenektus. Greenifh, with black head and feelers ; is 


found, early in the {pring, in hollows of woods filled with 
dry leaves; about an inch long; the fhield whitifh with a 
yellowifh caft. 

Laxceotatus. Linear-lanceolate and very fharp at 
each end; the margin furrounded with a membranaceovs 
border ; without tentacula or feelers ; found on the coalt 
of Cornwail. 

Limax Marinus, in Zoology, a name given by fome to 
the Jisparis, or, as it is commonly termed in Englifh, the 
fea-Jnail, caught in plenty at the mouths of rivers in York- 
fhire, and fome other places. See CyLinpRus. 

LIMAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diitriét of Mantes; fituated on the Seine, oppofite to 
Mantes. The place contains 1520, and the canton 9881 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1374 kiliometres, in 17 com- 
munes. 

LIMB, in Anatomy, is ufed to denote certain parts of 
the human body, proceeding from the trunk. See Ex- 
TREMITIES. 

The limbs, as well as the life of a man, are of fuch high 
value in the eftimation of the law of England, that it par- 
dons even homicide, if committed fe defendendo, or in order 
to preferve them. 

Limss, Amputation of, in Surgery. See AMPUTATION. 

Liuss, drtificial. Under this denomination, furgical wri- 
ters {peak of the various machines and contrivances which 
have been invented for fupplying the plaee, and in fome 
meafure exeeuting the office, cf limbs which are naturally 
imperfect or wanting, er which have been amputated, or 
otherwife loft. Anciently, it-was as much the duty of the 
furgeon to provide his patient with a wooden leg after am- 
putation, as to cut off the member, which endangered life 
and could not be preferved. At prefent, however, the 
bufinefs of furnifhing artificial limbs is left almoft entirely to 
the mechanic, though it cannot be demed, that the atten- 
tion of a judicious furgeon will often be well beftowed in 
taking care, that the preflure of fuch machines is contrived 
to fall as little as poffible upon that part of a ftump which 
is mott tender, and inclined to ulcerate. The end of a thigh- 
ftump, indeed, can ill bear the effects of preflure, and in 
this cafe, it is ufual to make the thigh part of the wooden 
member in the form of a conical box, which is calculated 
to receive the ftump, and at the fame time not allow the end 


‘of the bone to meet with any material refiftance below. 


The preflure partly falls on the fides of the remaining por~ 
tion of the thigh, and partly on the pelvis, round which a 
firap proceeds from the upper part of the machine. The 
makers of artificial imbs in this metropolis, howeyer, have 
in general brought their bufinefs to great perfection, and 
fuch patients as can afford it, may be accommodated with 
contrivances, which, without being heavy and cumberfome, 
bear a great refemblance to the natural limb. Artificial 
hands and arms may alfo be procured, which have moveable 
fingers, and by the ingenuity of the mechamfm, may be 
made to perform many little ufeful offices in grafping and 
holding things. 
Luis, Déjlocations of. See Luxarion. 
; Liuzs; 
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Lrass, Frafures of. See FRAcTuRE. 

Line,» Limdus, the outermoft border, or graduated 
edge, of an aftrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical 
inftrument. 

The word is alfo ufed for the primitive circle in any pro- 
jection of the {phere in plano. 

Liup alfo fignifies the outermoft berder or edge of the 
fun or moon, when the middle or difk is hid in an eclipfe of 
either luminary. 

Attronomers obferve the lower and upper limb of the 
fun in order to find eutits true height, which is that of the 
cen're. 

Lins is alfo ufed, among Botani/fs, for the outer edge or 
border of plants, their leaves and flowers. See Pera. 

LIMBE, in Geography, an ifland in the Eatt Indian fea, 
about 12 miles long, and 3 broad, near the E. coalt of 

“ Celebes. * N. lat. r 18’. E. Jong. 125° 10'. —Alfo, a {mall 
town or village in the N.W. part of the ifland of St. Do- 
mingo ; feven leagues W. by S. of cape Frangois. 

LIMBECK. See Aremsaic. 

LIMBERG, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Stiria; 12 miles S.of Voitfberg. 

LIMBERS, in Artillery, a fort of advanced train joined 
to the carriage of a cannon, upon a march. See Car- 
RIAGE. 

Luuser-Aoles, in a Ship, little fquare holes cut through 
her floor-timbers, ferving to let the water te the well of the 
pump, which otherwife would lie between thofe timbers, 
where the keel rope runs. 

Every floor-timber has two limber-holes cut through it ; 
viz. one on each fide of the keelfon. ; 

Limser doards, are {hort pieces of plank, which form a 
part of the cteling or lining of a fhip’s floor, clofe to the 
keelfon, and immediately above the limbere. They are oc- 
cafionally removed, in order to examine and clear the imber- 
holes. : j 

Linser-rofe, isa long rope, frequently retained in the 
limber-holes of a fhip, and communicating from ene to 
another, in order to clear them, by pulling the rope back- 
wards and forwards, fo as to loofen the fand or dirt by 
which they may eccafionally be choaked. 

LIMBEUO, in Geography, a town on the E. coaft of 
the ifland of Celebes. N. lat. 0° 18’, E. long. 123° 18’. 

LIMBOBARYA, a town of Bengal; 30 miles N.W. 
of Nattore. 

LIMBORCH, Pump, in’ Biegraphy, acelebrated Dutch 
divine, was born at Amiterdam in the year 1633. He was 
educated among the Remonttrants, and had for his inftruétors 
among others, Barleius, and Gerard Voflius. Having com- 
pleted the ufual courfes of learning, in ethics, philofophy, and 
the languages, he ftudied theology under Curcellzus, the fuc- 
ceffor of Epifcopius, in the profeflorfhip of that faculty, 
among the Remonflrants at Amfterdam. Afterwards he 
went to Utrecht, where he attended the lectures of Gilbert 
Voetins, and other celebrated divines. In 1654 he undertook 
the office of miniiler at Haerlem, from whence he removed 
to Gouda. In 1660 he publifhed an excellent collection of 
the correfpondence of learned and celebrated men, under the 
title of * Epiltole praftantium, et eruditorum virorum,” 
Svo. In 1654 and 1704 he publifhed new editions of it, 
ereatly enlarged, in folio. . In this colle¢tion, almoft the en- 
tire hiltory of the affairs of the Remontftrants may be traced 
from the time of Arrainius down to the fynod of Dort. In 
1661 he publifhed, in the form of a dialogue, a treatife in 
defence of toleration, which was exceedingly well received 
by the friends of liberty. In 1667 he undertook the paf- 
toral charge of the church at Amiterdam, and in the fol- 
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lowing year he was appointed divinity profeffor. From 
this period he wholly devoted his fludies to the enquiries con- 
nected with his new office, and acquired a high reputation 
by the manner in which he performed its duties. In che 
year 1686 he publifhed his fyitem of theology, under the 
title of ** Theologia Chriftiana ad Praxim Pietatis ac Pro- 
motionem Pacis Chriltiane unice directa.” It paffed very 
quickly through four editions. In this fame year Limborch 


. had a difpute with Orobio, a Spanifh Jew, who had efcaped 


from the prifon of the Inquifition, and foon after he publifhed 
the fubftance of it ina treatife, entitled «* Collatio Amica 
de Veritate Religionis Chrifliane, cum erudito Judo.” 
This treatife very fatisfaétorily repels the obje€tions which 
any confiftent believer in the Old Teftament can advance 
againit the New. He obtained, in 1692, **The Book of 
Sentences of the Inguifition of Tholoufe from 1307 to 
1313,”’ which he publifhed, and prefixed to it a hiltory of 
that horrible and bloody tribunal drawn from the writings of 
the inquilitors themfelves. The title of it is “* Hiftoria In- 
quilitionis ; cui fubjungitur Liber fententiarum Inquilitionis 
Tholofane, ab anno 1307 ad 1313," 4to. ‘This hiltory is 
pronounced, by Mr. Locke, to be a work abfolutely perfec: 
in its kind; it was tranflated by Dr. Samuel Chandler into. 
Englifh, in two volumes 4to. with additions by the editor, 
by Anthony Collins, efq. and by the author. Dr. Chandler: 
prefixed to his edition an introduétion, concerning the rife 
and progrefs of perfecution. In 1694 he converted a young 
woman to Chriftianity who had been drawn over to the 
Jewifh religion by a perfon of whom fhe had learned the 
Hebrew language. In 1711 Limborch publifhed his va- 
luable *¢ Commentarius in Aéta Apoftolorum et in Epiftolas 
ad Romanos, et ad Hebreos.”? He died in the month of: 
April 1712, in the feventy-ninth year of hisage. A funeral. 
oration was delivered on the occafion by Le Clerc, who, 
among other things, fays, ** He was, above all things, ani= 
mated with the love of truth, and was indefatigable in 
fearching for it, day and night, in the facred fertptures and 
the beft expofitors, and whenever he found it, he adhered to: - 
it inflexibly. ys piety was pure and ardent, untin@tured: 
by fuperftition, or any notions difhonourable to the benevo- 
lence of the Deity. As a preacher he was methodical, argu- 
mentative, and folid rather than eloquent ; and fo invariably 
was he governed by candour, moderation, and prudence, that 
he never gave offence to anyone. In his inftru@ions from 
his profeilional chair, he was diftinguifhed by the greateit 
perfpicuity, and the moft exaét order ; to which his memory, 
which retained whatever he had written, no doubt greatly 
contributed. His behaviour towards all who had the hap- 
pinefs of being acquainted with him, was fo affable, kinds. 
and conciliating, that they faw him with delight, and re- 
gretted, when they could no longer enjoy his converfation.’* 
Gen. Biog. Moreri. 

LIMBOURG, Joun Pumtir pr, a phyfician at Spa, 
who obtained a great reputation by his knowledge of the 
properties of the mineral waters, and by the fuccefs with 
which he preferibed them in many obitinate difeafes, which 
had refifted other remedies. He refided at Spa during the 
feafon of drinking the waters. He publifhed feveral: works, 
the principal of which detail the refult of his obfervations om) 
their properties and ufes ; viz. “ Differtation fur les Eaux 
de Spa, foutenue a Leyde, le 7 Acitit, 1736, &c.”” Liege, 
1749, 12mo. ** Traité des Eaux Minerales de Spa,’?) Ley- 
den, 1754, 12mo. ‘ Diflertations fur les Bains d?Eau fim- 
ple, tant par immerfion, qu’en douches et en vapeurs,” 
Liege 1757, 12mo. ‘ Caraétéres des Médecins, ou lidée 
de ce qu’ils font communément, et celle de ce qu’ils devroiest 
ctre, &c.?? ibid. 1760, 12mo.. * Differtation fur les. Afiinités 

chymigues, 
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@hymiques, qui a remporté le prix de Phyfique de I'an 
1758, au jugement de Académie de Rouen,’’ ibid. 1761, 
y3mo. ‘Nouveaux Amufemens des Eaux Minerales de 
Spa,” ibid. 1763, 12mo. ‘ Differtation fur les douleurs 
vagues, connues fous le nom de goutte vague, et de rheu- 
mati{me goutteux, &c. 3’? a prize eflay, ibid. 1763. “ Re- 
cueil des Effets des Haux Minerales de Spa, de Pan 1764; 
avec des remarques fur le fyfteme de M. Lucas fur les mémes 
eaux minerales,”? ibid. 1765. Eloy. Did. 

LiuzourG, Duchy.of, in Geography, before the revolu- 
tion, was a province of the Netherlands, bounded on the 
N. by the duchy of Juliers, on the E. by the electorate of 
‘Cologne and duchy of Juliers, and on the S. and W. by 
‘the bifhopric of Liege; about 30 miles long and 24 broad ; 

' but now annexed to France, and forming part of the de- 
partment of the Ourte. It affords good arable ground, and 
abounds with a fine breed of cattle. Near the town of 
Limbourg are found mines of iron, lead, and calamine, 

Limzourc, late capital of the above-mentioned duchy, 
now a-town of France, inthe department of the Ourte, and 
chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of Malmédy ; fituated 
near the river Waze, in a fertile country, on a pleafant 
mountain. It was formerly fortified in a regular manner, 

and had a caftle, built on a rock, and defended by towers 
-and battions, conftructed of free-{tone. When it was ceded 
to the houfe of Aultria by the treaty of Baden, the fortifi- 
cations were deftroyed. Near it are quarries of different 
kinds of marble; the adjacent recks are romantic; the air 
is healthy, and the inhabitants long-lived. Here is a confider- 
able manufaéture of woollen cloth ; and in its environs fome 
excellent cheefe is made. ‘I'he town is faid to contain 1484, 
and the canton 12,759 inhabitants, on a territory of 1524 
kikometres, in 12 communes; 20 miles E.S.E. of Liege. 
N. lat. 50° 36’. E. long. 23° 30!. 

LIMBRA, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat; 35 miles 
W. of Gogo. 

LIMBRY, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat ; 68 
miles W. of Amedabad. 

LIMBURG, a lordhhip and principality of Germany, 
belonging to the circle of Franconia, “but fituated in 
Swabia; extending from S. to N. almoft 20 miles, and from 
W. to E. 18 miles.—Alfo, a town of Germany, feated on 
the Lahn; 26 miles N. of Mentz. N. lat. Roreols! OB 
long. 8° 3'.—ANo, a town and citadel of Germany, called 
Hohen-Limburg, which gives name to a county, a fief of the 
county of Mark, m which it is infulated; about 15 miles 
Jong and 12 broad; 30 miles E. of Dufleldorp. : 

LFMBUS, or Limp, is a term in the Roman Theolosy, 
ufed for that place where the patriarchs are fuppofed to have 
waited for the redemption of mankind, and where they ima- 
gine our Saviour continued from the time of his death to 
that of his refurretion, 

Du-Cange fays, the fathers call this place Jimbus, eo quod 
Jit limbus inferiorum, as being the -margin or frontier of the 
other world. 

, Lrususis alfo ufed by Catholics for the place deftined to 
xeceive the fouls of infants, who die without baptifm; who 
have not deferved hell, as dying in innocence; nor yet are 
worthy of heaven, becaufe of the imputation of original 
jin. 

Lrusus Corolle, in Botany, the expanded part, or border, 
ef a monopetalous corolla, fupported by the tube, and ana- 
logous to the /amina of each petal in a polypetalons one. 
Bee Coroiia and’ Lamina. 

. LIMBUYAN, in Geography, a town on the S. coaft of 
the ifland of Mafbate. N. lat. 12° 8!. E. long, 123 36’. 
LIME, Linms-srone, in Mineralogy, Kalkfein, Germ. 
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Pierre ‘calcaire, Chaux carbonatee, Fr. “This fpecies of the 
carbonates of lime is divided by Werner into four fub- 
fpecies. 1. Compact lime-ftone. 2. Foliated lime-ftone. 
3. Fibrous lime-ftone. 4. Pea-ftone. 

1. Compaé lime-ftone, is fubdivided into common compact 
lime-ftone, and roe-ftone. ; 

A. Common compaé lime-fione ; Gemeiner dichter kalkflein, 
Wern. Pierre calcaire compaée commune, Broch. Chaux 
carbonatée compatle ou groffere, Hay. Compad lime-ftone, 
Kirwan. Tait kalk/len, Swed. 

Among the nnmerous colours of common compaé lime- 
ftone, the molt frequent are the various fhades of grey, fuch 
as {moke-grey, yellowifh-grey, bluifh-grey, reddifh and 
greenith-grey ; it is alfo feen greyifh-white, greyifh-black, 
flefh-red, with fome deep tints of red and of yellow; feve- 
ral of thefe colours often occur in the fame fragment, and 
moftly in fuch veined, clouded and other delineations which 
are diftinguifhed by the epithet of maréled. 

It is moflly found maffive, fometimes in rolled, feldom in 
tabular pieces, frequently with, and a!moft entirely com- 
pofed of, extraneous foffils, particularly thells. 

Internally: it.is dull. Its texture is always more or lefs 
clofely compact, fometimes wax-like ; fraéture {mall and fine 
{plintery pafling into large and flat conchoidal, and fome- 
times into even. Fragments indeterminately angular, more 
or lefs fharp-edged. 

The varieties having a clofe texture are tranflucent on 
the edges. 

It is femi-hard, fometimes approaching to foft; brittle; 
eafily frangible. 

Specific gravity from 2.500 to 2.700. 

lt is chiefly compofed of lime, carbonic acid, and water ; 
but is feldom without an admixture of fome argil and oxyd 
of iron, and fometimes inflammable matter. 

This widely extended {ubftance occurs’ principally as 
fletz rock, but it is alfo found in the tranfition mountains, 

The tranfition lime+{tone is generally more tranflucent on 
the edges, and yery often exhibits variegated colours, parti- 
cularly black, fmcke-grey, bluifh and greenith-grey, and red, 
It contains, like the fletz lime-flone, petrifactions, but moft- 
ly of fea animals, the prototypes of which do no longer exit. - 
With regard to the petrifaétion, both in the tranfition and 
fletz lime-{tone, it is to be obferved, that they occur pretty 
regularly difpofed ; different ftrata being generally furnifhed 
each with particular genera or even {pecies. 

Fletz lime-ftone occurs, almoit without exception, dif- 
tinétly ftratified; the ftrata are fometimes very thin, of which 
we have a remarkable initance in the lime-{tone quarries of 
Sollenhofen, near Pappenheim, in Germany. ‘Thefe ftrata, 
which, as Mohs informs us, are very regular and perfe@ly ho- 
rizontal, contain the well-known petrifaétions which are 
called after that place, but are much lels frequently found 
than is generally imagined. 

M. de Bournon fays, that in the Alps of Dauphiné lime- 
ftone is found in {trata of no more than one or two inches in 
thicknefs, in which cafe it is not unirequently mixed with 
quartz. his lime-ftone in tables, called /au/es in Dau- 
phiné, is employed for enclofing fields: a fimilar variety is 
found at Grenoble at the foot of the mountains of Saf- 
fenages. 

Fletz lime-ftone is frequently alternating with fubordinate 
ftrata of marle, and bituminous marle flate ; but in thefe cafes 
the lime-ltone is generally greatly predominating. ‘The ex- 
terior of mountains compofed of fletz lime-itone is of a 
peculiar kind ; the hills formed by it are feldom conical, but 
blunt and maffy, and interfeéted by deep vallies. ; 

There are, belides the tranfition lime-ftone, feveral other 
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formations of compaétlime-ftone. ‘That called by Werner 
the jir/t fletz lime-ftone is the oldeft ; its loweft ttratum is the 
bitumimous and cupriférous marle flate, or the Lupfer-/chiefer- 
fiz, as it is called by German miners: it extends round a 
great part of the oldeft mountains of Germany, fuch as 
the Hartz, the Thuringian foreft, Suabia, &c. relts on the 
old red fand-ftone, and is covered by the oldeft fletz gypfum, 
or the variegated fand-ftone. It contains, befides the above 
copper flate ftrata, feveral ores of copper, cobalt, heavy 
fpar, &c. being the productions of veins. 

The fecond formation of fletz lime-ftone is called /bell- 
lime-ffone, on account of its abounding in petrifaétions, 
which, however, are not peculiar to it, nor do they confift 
in fhells only, for the upper-ftrata contain likewife petrified 
crabs, vermiculites, fpecies of afterias, &c. (See SHELLS, 
petrified, and Marste.) It is widely extended, and appears 
molt charafteriftic in Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria. 
This formation is alfo remarkable, on account of the many 
eaves which occur in it almoft in all parts of the world, and 
many of them filled with the offeous remains of land animals. 
The moft famous of thefe lime-ftone caves are thofe of 
Muggendorf and Galenreuth in Bayreuth, at Eichttedt in 
Franconia, the Baumanfhole on the Hartz, thofe of Dal- 
matia, Carniola, Hungary, Siberia, &c. 

There are fome other fubordinate formations of fletz- 
lime-ftone ; which, however, require to be more clofely ex- 
amined before their characters can be determined with any 
thing like precifion. Of fuch apparently diftin&t depo- 
fitions the following are mentioned by profeffor Jamefon. 
x. A fletz lime-itone, in Poland and Silefia, which alternates 
with beds of lead-glance and calamine. It was formerly 
called the calamine formation, and Jarften confiders it as 
fubordinate to the firft fletz lime-flone, but, according to 
Werner, it belongs to the fecond. 2. A depofit of lime- 
ftone between Drefden and Meiffen, particularly near Plauen 
and in the vicinity of Gottingen, which was confidered as a 
third fletz lime-{tone formation, but is now claffed as a mere 
variety of the fecond fletz lime-ftone: it is generally fandy, 
or mixed with clay, and is therefore feldom ufed as lime, 
but principally employed as a building ftone. It often con- 
tains petrifactions, fuch as corallites, ammonites, &c. and 
fometimes lead-glance is diffeminated through it. 3. A 
lime-ftone formation at Wehrau, in Upper Lufatia, contain- 
ing newer petrifactions, fuch as peétinites, mytilites, &c. : 
it alternates with beds of fand-ftone, and the whole refts 
upon alluvial land. 4, A fletz lime-ftone of a reddifh-brown 
colour, frequently containing petrifaétions ; it is horizon- 
tally flratified, and contains beds of a variety of alum flate, 
Alfo a conchoidal lime-{tone of Greece is mentioned as pro- 
bably conftituting a particular formation. 

The ufes to which compact lime-ftene is applied are 
various ; it is principally employed as a building ftone, and 
burnt for making lime and mortar ; nor is it lefs important 
to the agriculturift as a manure, to the miner as a flux for 
the redudtion of ores, to the foap-boiler, tanner, &c. 

The fine-grained and variegated varieties of compa time- 
ftone, many of which are highly valued, are known by the 
name of marble; aterm which is more particularly applied 
to the fine varieties of granular lime-ftone, and alfo given to 
various mixtures of lime-ftone with other fubftances. See 
MARBLE. 

B. Roe-ftone ; Roogenflein, Wern. Oviform lime-flone, Kirw. 
Oolite, Broch. Chaux carbonatée globuliforme, Haiiy. Me- 
conite, pfammite, &c. ; 

Its colour is generally yellowifh-brown, pafling into va- 
rious deeper fhades of brown, fuch as hair-brown, clove- 
brown ; it is alfo found fmoke-grey, yellowifh, and reddifh- 
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grey. The colour of the globules is often different fron 
that of the marley mafs by which they are cemented to- 
gether. 

It is found maffive. It is dull. Frature fine fplintery, a 
chara¢ter not eafily obfervable, on account of the fmallnefs 
of the diftin& concretions. Fragments indeterminately ax- 
gular, blunt-edged. 

It confifts of {pherical, granular, diftin€& concretions ; 
each of which is generally compofed of concentric lamellar 
concretions, which are either cemented together by a marley 
fubitance, or conneéted by fimple contact ; the grains vary 
in fize, and are often fo minute as to be fearcely diftinguifh- 
able by the naked eye; the largeft are nearly of the fize of 
a pea, but thefe are feldom feen. In fome varieties each 
globule is an aggregate of feveral {maller globules. 

It is opaque, feldom tranflucent on the edges. 

Tt is foft and femi-hard ; brittle ; eafily frangible. 
cific gravity 2.456 — 2.494, Kirw. 

Its chemical character 1s little different from that of the 
common compact lime-{tone. The variety analyfed by Kir- 
wan was compofed of go parts of carbonate of lime and 
10 of alumine, with fome oxyd cf iron. 

This fub-fpecies is much lefs frequently met with thar 
common compact lime {tone. It occurs, however, in con- 
fiderable quantities at Brunfwic, in Thuringia, particularly 
in the dittritt of Weimar, in that of Mansfeld, Sangerl~ 
haufen, Klofterroda, &c. in Tyrol ; in England, at Bath, in 
Derbyfhire, at Purbeck. 

It occurs chiefly, in more or lefs confiderable beds, in the 
variegated fand-ftone formation, to which it is fubordinate, 
and between the ftrata of which it is generally interpofed 
with great regularity. It contains no petrifactions, nor is 
it metalliferous. 

Roe-ftone, being very fubjec to difintegration, is feldom 
employed for the purpofes of building ; but it is in fome 
countries ufed asa manure. The more compaét varieties take 
atolerably good polith. 

The name of roe-{tone is given to this mineral on account 
of its clofe refemblaice to fifh-roes; indeed, the old mine- 
ralogiits were fo far mifled by the imitative form of this 
fub{tance, that they really confidered it as the petrified roes 
of fifh. 

The origin of the ftructure of roe-ftone is not eafily ex- 
plained ; fome have confidered it as a conglomerate of rolled 
pieces of lime-ftone; others have afligned the fame origin to 
it as to the pea-itone ; but Werner confiders it as the refult 
of cryftallization. 

2. Foliated lime-ftone ; Blittriger halkffein of Werner, who 
divides this fub-{pecies into two kinds: 1. Granular.lime- 
ftone. 2. Calcareous f{par. 

A. Granular lime-ftone. Karniger kalkflein, Wern. Foliated 
and granular lime-flone, Kivw. Pierre calcaire grénue, Broch. 
Chaux carbonatée faccaroide, Haiiy. Granular, or faline mar- 
ble, flatuary marble, &c. 

Its chief colour is white, often fnow-white, greyifh, yellow- 
ifh, and greenifh and reddifh-white ; alfo bluifh, greenifh, afh 
and fmoke-grey, and greyifh-black ; from greenifh-white it 
pafles into yellowifh and olive-green, and from reddifh-white 
into pearl-grey and flefh-red. Its colours are moftly uni- 
form, but it alfo occurs fometimes fpotted, and with ftriped 
and veined delineations ; and on their rifts the maffes are 
now and then marked with dendritic figures. 

It is maffive. Internally it alternates from fhining to 
gliftening and glimmering ; its lu{tre being intermediate be- 
tween pearly and vitreous. 

Fra¢ture foliated ; fometimes, on account of the fmall- 
nefs of the particles, it appears almoft compact and {plin- 
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‘tery. Fragments indeterminately afgular, not particularly 
fharp-edged. It occurs almoft always in granular diftinét 
concretions, which are coarfe, fmali, and fine-grained. 

It is generally tranflucid; the dark-coloured varieties 
tranflucent only on the edges. 

It is femi-hard, fometimes hard when mixed with filiceous 
and argillaceous particles ; brittle ; eafily frangible ; feldom 
elaftic. 

Specific gravity 2.707 (white Carrara), Mufchenbr ;— 
2.717 (the fame), Kirwan ;—2.837 (Parian), Briffon ;— 
2.849 (white Saxon), Gellert ;—2.836, (elaltic var. from 
Campo Longo), Fl. de Bellevue. 

Pure white granular lime-ftone is infufible before the blow- 
pipe, and only crumbles to pieces. In the charcoal cruci- 
ble, that of Carrara was found by Klaproth to be burnt to 
quicklime ; while in the clay crucible it was fufed into a 
compaét, tranfparent, hard glafs of a light glafs-green co- 
lour. It ufually ftrongly effervefees with nitric acid, and 
when pure is foon diffolved in it without leaving a refidue. 

Granular lime-{tone is almoft always of primitive forma- 
tion; it feldom occurs as tranfition rock, and fearcely ever 
as a production of fecondary mountains, or if it be found in 
thefe, it is never in extenfive depofitions, but only in beds of 
not very confiderable dimenfions. As tranfition rock it prin- 
cipally occurs on the Hartz ; itis found there of a grey 
colour, and of coarfe granular texture. 

Primitive granular lime-ttone is feldom feen very diftinGly 
ftratified ; it moft commonly occurs in confiderable beds in 
gneifs, mica flate, and clay flate, in which latter the tran- 
fition lime-itone appears, which, however, principally he- 
longs to compact lime-{tone. It is generally fimple, but alfo 
contains ingredients which are characteriltic of it, fuch as 
mica, quartz, ferpentine, tremolite, hornblende, clay {late, 
garnets, magnetic iron-{tone, blende, &c. Mixed with noble 
ferpentine it conttitutes the verde antico. 

The common varieties are employed for the fame purpofes 
as compaét lime-ftone ; the finer are among the moit fplendid 
and defirable materials for flatuary and architeéture, and for 
the decoration of the interior of houfes. See Mannie, under 
which article alfo feveral of the numerous localities of this 
fub-{pecies will be given. 

Some varieties ot granular lime-flone have manifefted a 
confiderable degree of flexibility ; one of thefe was dif- 
covered by M. Fleuriau de Bellevue, at an elevation of 6000 
feet, on Campo Longo, on mount Gothard. The fame phe- 
nomenon may be artificially produced by expofing granular 
lime-{tone to a certain degree of heat. 

2. Calcareous fpar. Cale fpar, Jam. Kalkfpaih, Wern. 
Common fpar, Karw.  Spath caleaire, Broch. 

Its principal colour 1s white, which is pure and fnow- 
white, or greyifh, yellowih, greenifh, and feldom reddith ; 
it occurs alfo olive, afparagus, piftachio and leek-green ; 
greenih-grey, yellowifh-grey, honey, ochre, wine, and wax- 
yellow; flefh-red, brown-red, and very rarely rofe-red ; 
{moke-grey pafling into black ; very feldom pearl-grey, and 
light violet-bluc. 

It occurs maflive and diffeminated, alfo drufed and fta- 
laGitical, but moft commonly cryftallized. 

The primitive figure of the cryltals is an obtufe rhomboid 
pf 103° 32/13", and 73° 27/47", according to Haiiy ; and 
of 101°. 32', and 73° 28!, according to Bournon. 

The integrant molecule, as obferved by Monf. de Bour- 
non, is a trihedral prifm with inclined bales. The number 
of modifications derived from the primitive rhomboid is 
very confiderable ; thofe enumerated in the lait mentioned 
author’s very elaborate ‘ Traité de Minéralogie,”’ amount- 
ing to no lefs than ffty-nine. 


The ficures fuppofed fundamental by Werner, and from 
which all the others may be derived, are: the fix-fided 
pyramid, the fix-fided prifm, and the three-fided prifm. 
The following Wernerian defcription of the different va- 
rieties of calcareous fpar is from Jamefon’s Mineralogy. 

1. The fix-fided Prifm.—When perfect it is acute, and 
three alternate lateral edges are more obtufe than the others. 
It occurs 1. Simple; either erect or inverted. The inverted 
has three cylindrical concave, and three inwardly bent lateral 
planes, and on the upper extremity it is flatly acuminated 
by three planes, which are fet on the cylindrically concave 
lateral planes. 2. Double, where the lateral planes of the 
one are cbliquely fet on the lateral planes of the other, in 
fuch a manner, that the edges of the common bafis form a 
zigzag line, and the more obtufe lateral edges of the one 
are oppofed to the lefs obtufe lateral edges of the other 
pyramid. Of this figure the following varieties occur : 
a. The extremity of the pyrarsid is fometimes more or lefs 
deeply and flatly acuminated by three fomewhat convex 
planes, which are fet on the more obtufe lateral edges? 
b. The angles of the common bafe are often more or lefs 
deeply truncated; when the truncating planes become fo lacge 
that they touch one another, the tranfition into the fix-fided 
prifm is formed, c. The lefs obtufe edges are fometimes 
bevelled, and the extremities fometimes more or lefs deeply 
truncated. d. If two double fix-fided pyramids penetrate 
one another in the direétion of their axis, and one of them 
is turned around a fixth of its periphery, fo that the lefs ob- 
tufe lateral edges of the one cry{tal come to be oppofed to 
the lefs obtufe lateral edges of the other, the refult is a 
twin cryftal, reprefenting a double fix-fided pyramid having 
three alternate re-entering angles at the common bafe, where 
the more obtufe lateral edges are oppofed to one another. 

2. Six-fided Prifm.—It occurs ufually with three alternate 
lateral planes broader than the others, and rather acutely 
acuminated by fix planes which are fet on the lateral edges, 
and the acuminating planes meet alternately under more obtufe 
angles. a. The fame prifm a fecond time flatly acuminated 
by three planes, which are fet on.the alternate obtufe lateral 
edges of the firft acumination. 6, When the planes of the 
fecond acuminatioa enlarge fo much that thofe of the firlt 
entirely difappear, there refults the fix-fided prifm- flatly 
acuminated by three planes, which are fet on the alternate 
and alternating lateral planes. ¢c. The apex of the acumi- 
Nation is often more or lefs deeply truncated, which pro- 
duces the fix-fided prifm, in which the alternate and alter- 
nating terminal angles are truncated. d. When the trun- 
cation of the apex becomes fo large that all traces of the 
acumination difappear, the perfect fix-fided prifm is formed.. 
ce. When the prifm becomes lower, it pafles into the fix- 
fided table, which is often extremely thin. 

3. Threefided Pyramid.—1. Simple three-fided pyramid, 
whofe fummit angle is of various degrees of magnitude, from 
obtufe to acute. 2. If the angles of the preceding figure: 
are fo deeply truncated, that the angles of the truncating 
planes meet each other, an octahedron is formed. 3. The 
pyramid is often double; in which cafe, the lateral planes 
of the one pyramid are fet on the lateral edges of the other. 
It prefents the following varicties: a. Flat double fix-fided 
pyramid, which has fometimes convex lateral planes. 4. If 
a number of thefe flat or obtufe pyramids are piled on one 
another, there is formed a fix-fided prifm acuminated by 
three planes, which are fet on the alternate and alternating 
lateral planes. c. When this pyramid becomes very obtufe, 
it gives rife to the lens. d. Wher the fummits of the py- 
ramid become lefs obtufe, and approach to right angles, a 
figure differing but little from the cube is formed. ¢. Wien 
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the fummits become flill more acute, an acute double three- 
fided pyramid is formed. f The acute double three-fided 
pyramid is fometimes trincated on the lateral edges, fome- 
times bevelled: in the latter cafe, when the bevelling planes 
become fodarge that the original ones are very fmal!, or even 
difappear, the refult is an acute double three-fided pyramid, 
having its planes length-wife divided; or it is a double fix- 
fided pyramid. g. If the fummits of the double fix-fided 
pyramid are deeply truncated, it gives rife to the fix-fided 
table, having its terminal planes fet on ‘alternately in oppo- 
fite directions. 

Though the preceding defcription of the different modi- 
fications vi calcareous {par may poffefs the merit of {peaking 
to the eye, yet it can by no means fuperfede the details of 
a ftnatly cryltallographical inveftigation ; we therefore fub- 
join a fhort abftract of the excellent claffification given by 
count Bournon, in the firft volume of his ** Trawté de Miné- 
ralogie™” lately publifhed. 

All the modifications of cryftallized carbonate of lime are 
by this author divided imto, 1, prifmatic; 2, rhomboidal; 
and 3, pyramidal modifications. 


I. Pri matic Modifications. 


t. Prifm from the edges of the bafe of the primitive cryffal ; 
or thefe edges intercepted each by a plane.—Of this, a 
variety with very fhort prifm occurs in Cumberland and 
Derbyfhire. ‘Chat with long prifm (Chaux carbon. prifmé, 
Haiiy, pl. 24. f. 10) is likewife found in Cumberland. 
Vhe variety in which the lateral planes form rhombs, fo that 
the cryftal at firft fight has the appearance of the garnet 
dodecahedron, ts the {carceit of this modification. 

2. Prifm from the folid angles of the bafe; thefe angles of 
the primitive cry {tal being intercepted each by a plane. —The 
chaux carb. imitable, Haity, (ib. fig. 12.) belongs to this 
modification. It is generally feen in combination with 
others. Sometimes two of the planes of the pyramid of the 
primitive rhomboid enlarge at the expence of the third; and 
fometimes one of them caufes, in the fame manner, the two 
others to difappear. Found in Cumberland, Dauphiné, 
and on the Hartz. 

3. Summit intercepted by a plane perpendicular to the axis.— 
This modification jeldor. occurs in its fimple ftate. The 
varieties in which this plane is of confiderable extent is called 
chaux carb. da/ée by Haiiy (pl. 23. fig. 8.) This is fre- 
quently feen united with the preceding modifications; in 
which cafe, if the new plane has caufed the pyramid of the 
rhomboid entirely to difappear, the chaux carb. pri/inatique, 
Haliy, (pl. 24. fig. 14.) 1s produced, the fineft groups of 
which are found in Cumberland and on the Hartz. Some 
of the lateral planes of thefe prifms frequently enlarge, at 
the expence of the adjoining planes; fo that one, two, or 
even three, entirely difappear. ‘Lhe cryftals of the regular 
hexahedral prif{matic variety, from the Hartz, are not unfre- 
quently feen with white opaque furface, and alfo fomtetimes 
to include fimilar cryftals of fmaller diameter, which now 
and then projeét above the terminal plane of the larger cryf- 
tal. The prifm of this variety is often fo fhort as to repre- 
fent a thin fix-fided table. When both the fecond and the 
firft modifications are united in the prifm, we have the chaux 
carb. peridodécacdre of Haiiy (pl. 26. fig. 33.) 


IL. Rhomboidal Modifications. 


A. Obtufe Rhomboids. Of thefe, Nos. 5,6. 8, and 9, have 
not before been noticed. 

4. Obtufe rhomboid of 114° 19', and 65° 41'.—One of the 
moit common modifications, and more frequently than all 
the reft (except the preceding) combined with other 


modifications, It is produced by the edges of the pyramids 
of the primitive rhomboid being replaced each by a plane 
equally inclining on thofe by which the edge itfelf is formed, 
In its complete flate, this modification is the chaux carb. 
équiaxe of Hatty (pl. 23. fig. 2.), which is much more fre- 
quently met with than the different paffages of the primitive 
rhomboid into this modification, ‘The planes of this fourth 
modification are often longitudinally ftriated; and when 
they are arrived at their limits, the {trie run parallel to the 
fhorter diagonal of the rhomboida! planes.—This' is found 
united principally with No. 2, reprefenting various degree¢ 
of elongation of the chaux carb. dodécaédre, Haiiy (pl. 24. 
fig. 18.) : found alfo as twin cryltals in Derbythire ; with 
No, 1, belonging to the chaux carb. bifunitaire, Hatty 
(fig. 17.), chiefly from Cumberland (rare); with Nos. 1 
and 2, and with Nos. 2 and 3, chaux carb. équivalente, 
Haiiy (pl. 25. fig. 28.), both from Cumberland; with 
Nos. 2 and 3, and part of the primitive planes, whence it is 
called chaux carb. triforme by Hatiy’ (fig. 26.). The latt 
mentioned variety is from the Hartz ; and both the fpecimen 
of Haily and that deferibed by M. de Bournon are remark- 
able, for having part of the pyramid covered with cry {talline 
matter, which appears to be depofited after the cry{tal had 
been completed, and is thus forming a paflage into the 
regular hexahedral prifm. 

5. Very obtufe rhomboid of 117° 56', and 62° a'—It is 
produced by the edges of the primitive rhomboid being re- 
placed each by a plane, which is inclined towards its fum- 
mit. This has hitherto been found only in combination 
with other modifications, wz. Nos. 2 and 3. The cryftals 
are all from the Hartz, where red filver ore is fometimes 
accompanied with them. ‘The variety of calcareous fpar, 
called en rafe, generally belongs to the complete rhomboid 
of this modification, as alfo moft of thofe known by the 
names of coxcomb and lenticular fpar; but they are feldom 
determinable by the goniometer. 

6. Obtufe rhomboid of 113° end 67°.—This is eafily con- 
founded with the preceding modification. Count Bournon 
has obferved it only in a few inftances, combined with the 
planes of Nos. 1, 2, and 36 (wide infra), in cryftals from 
Derby thire and Cumberland. 

7. Obtufe rhomboid of 107° 3/, and 72° 57'.—This is the 
refult of a decrement of the laminz, fimilar to that which 
produces the preceding modification; but the planes thus 
formed are more inclined on the bafe of the primitive rhom- 
boid. To this is to be referred Haiiy’s chaux carb. quadri- 
rhombordale. (Ann. du Muf. d’H. Nat. t.1. pl. 8. fig. 4.) 
It is always obferved in combination with other modifica- 
tions, fuch as with thofe of Nos. 1, 2, and with thofe of 
the primitive cryftal. They come from Dauphiné and 
Derbyfhire. This modification has not yet been feen per- 
feét ; though nearly fo, in a variety which has very narrow 
planes of No. 1. One variety from Derbyfhire, which has 
the prifm of No. 2 combined with this modification, and 
part of the planes of the primitive rhomboid, might be eafily 
miltaken for prifmatic rock cryftal, of which it has. fome- 
times the tranfparency. ‘The planes marked / in Hatiy’s 
chaux carb. rétrograde, (pl. 26. fig. 36.) belong to this 
variety. 

8. Very cbtufe rhomboid of 118° 34', and 61° 26'.—This 
moit obtufe of all rhomboids known to occur in calcareous 
{par, is the refult of a decrement of the cryftalline laminz, 
at the obtufe angles of the planes that form the folid angle 
of the fummit, which is thus replaced by three planes refting 
on thofe of the primitive rhomboid. ‘This modification, 
which is fcarce, does not occur in its complete flate: befides 
with planes of the primitive Hap it has been’ obferved 
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in combination with thofe of Nos. 1, 3, 5, 8, 41, and 433 
molt of them from the Hartz. Perhaps fome of the ver 
flat lenticular varieties of calcareous-{par may be alfo referable 
to this modiffcation, / 

g. Slightly obtufe rhomboid of 95° 28', and 84° 32!. —This 
very rare modification is produced by the obtufe angles on 
the bafe of the primitive rhomboid being replaced, each by 
a plane refting on the correfponding primitive planes. It 1s 
obvious, that the cleavage of this rhomboid mutt be different 
from that ef the lat mentioned modification, by being on 
the planes of the fummit inftead of the bafe; while that of 
all the preceding rhomboids, hkewife at the bafe, takes 
place on the edges. ‘“I'his rhomboid has been obferved per- 
fe& in {pecimens from Siberia; and in combination with 
the planes of No. 36. 

B. Acute rhomboids. 
this divifion are new. 

10. Acute rhomboid of 65° 28', and 114° 32'.—The obtufe 
angles of the primitive rhomboid replaced each by a plane, 
as in the preceding ; but being the refult of a more rapid 
deerement of the lamina, its axis is three times longer than 
that of the primitive rhomboid. Occurs, though rarely, 
in Derbyfhire, both in its complete ftate, and in combination 
with remains of the planes of No. 2. 

11. Acute rhomboid of 45° 34', and 134° 26'. — The refult 
of a decrement on the fame angles as in the preceding, but 
the decrement producing a rhomboid much more acute. 
Tt is the chaux carb. contra/lante of Hatty (pl. 23. fig. 5.) 
one of the moft common rhomboids that occur in calcareous 
fpar. It occurs perfeét, fometimes with traces of the pri- 
mitive planes, and in combination with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
36. Is found in Derbyshire, Cumberland, at Grenoble in 
France, on the Hartz, &c. When the planes of the rhom- 
boid of this modification are combined with thofe of the 
common acute pyramidial dodecahedron, No. 36, they re- 
place the folid angles of the bafe of this dodecahedron in tlie 
form of an elongated trapezoid. 

12. Acute rhomboid of 40° 26', and 139° 34'.—Decrement 
on the fame angles as in the preceding, to which it ap- 
proaches clofely. Occurs moftly in its complete itate in 
Derbyfhire, and has been feen combined in the fame eryttal 
with planes of the primitive rhomboid, and Nos. 1, 14, and 
36, in which latter its planes are placed nearly in the fame 
manner as thofe of the rhomboid of the preceding modi- 
fication. 

13. Very acute rhomboid of 15° and 165°.— Decrement on 
the fame angles as in the preceding modifications, but giving 
origin to a much more acute rhomboid. Count Bournon 
has obferved it in its complete ftate. It is feldom feen, and 
it is difficult to preferve it, on account of the great fragility 
of the fine termination. of the cryt{tals. Combinations of 
the planes of this and No. 4 occur in Derbythire, on the 
Hartz, &c. and in Cumberland, generally on cryftals of 
fulphate of barytes; the one called chaux carb. contraéiée 
(Haity, pl. 24. fig. 20.) belongs to it. Fine groups of 
this modification in its complete ftate have been found in 
Weltmoreland ; and in the fame fpecimen, combined with 
planes of the very acute pyramidal dodecahedron, No. 54. 

14 Slightly acute rhomboid of 87° 42', and g2° 18'.—This 
is the chaux carb. cuboide of Hany, (pl. 23. fig. 7.) It 
occurs complete, with planes of the primitive rhomboid, and 
combined with the planes of feveral other modifications, 
fuch as Nos. r—4, and No. 15, in Languedoc, at Stron- 
tian, Bath, in Derbyfhire, and onthe Hartz. ‘This modifica- 
tion, combined with the planes of No. 3, is the chaux 
carb. apophane of Hay, (pl. 24. fig. 15.) 

15. «cute rhomboid of 84° 26', and 95° 34',-- This rhom- 


Nos. 10, 12, 15, 16 and 1$—21 of 


boid, the preceding, and all the following, are the refult 
of a decrement of the cryftalline laminz on the obtufe 
angles of the bafe; and the cleavage in all of them takes 
place at the fummit, and on the edges of the cryttal. Though 
combined with moit of the other modifications, the planes 
of this rhomboid-have never been mentioned by cryitallo- 
graphers, a cireumftance probably owing to their {mallnefs, 
and their having been confounded with the preceding, from 
which it is, however, eafily diftmguifhed, even witheut the 
affiflance of the goniometer. It is fometimes found in a 
complete ftate on the Hartz, and at Strontian in groups, 


‘accompanied with fulbite and crofs-ftone, or harmotome, 


and in combination with the planes of Nos. x—5. and alfo 
with the remains of thofe of the primitive rhomboid. 

16. Acute rhomboid of 8%° 19', and 98° 41'.—This is 
oftener feen in its complete ftate than combined with the 
planes of other modifications, fuch as thofe of Nos. 1, 2, 
3,4, and 36; it alfo occurs with traces of the primitive 
rhomboid. Mott of thefe were brought from the ifland of 
Ferroe, and from Scotland ; the former moftly in groups, 
with ftilbite zeolite, the others with analcime zeolite. The 
variety in which it is combined with No. 4, came from Caf- 
tagna-moro, in Italy. ‘Their gangue, in the above places, 
is a wacke like rock. 

17. Acute rhombcid of 75° 31', and 104° 29'—This is 
the chaux carb. inverfe (Haity, pl. 23. fig. 3.), fo called 
becaufe this rhomboid is, as it were, an inverfion of the pri- 
mitive. Next to No. 14, it is the moft common of all the 
modifications of calcareous {par ; but a circumftanee worth 
remarking is, that it fcarcely ever occurs in any other but 
fhell lime-ftone ; while the reverfe prevails with regard to 
the primitive rhomboid which, in its perfect ftate, is feldom 
found in any but the older formations of lime-ftone. ‘The 
name of muriatique, given to this rhomboid by Romé de 
P’Ifle, is derived fram the juft mentioned mode of oc- 
curing. The complete rhomboid frequently occurs iu 
veins at Bath, in Derbyfhire, and lining hollows of fhell- 
marble in feveral other parts of Britain. In {till greater 
perfetion it is found, together with various combinations of 
the planes of other modifications, in the fhell lime-ftone ‘of 
Coufon, near Lyons, and in thofe of Vougy, near Roanne, 
in Forez; in the former of thefe places it is generally feen in 
the interior of filiceo-caleareous geodes; in the latter in 
gecdes of black, earthy, and compaét black manganefe, 
with mammillary internal furface. It has been obferved by 
M. de Bournon combined with the planes of the primitive 
rhomboid, and with thofe of Nos. 3 to 4, and Nos. 11, 145 
36, 37, and49, That with narrow remains of the primitive 
planes is Haitiy’s chaux carb. unifaire (pl.23. fig.g.); that 
with remains of the primitive planes, and thofe of the prifm 
No. 2, has been defcribed by the fame cryftallographer 
under the name of chaux carb. wnibinaire (Ann. du Muf, 
Par. vol. i.) ; that with the planes of the fame prifm No. 2, 
and with thofe of No. 3, is Hatty’s chaux carb. per/i/tante 
(pl. 25. fig. 29.); the fame with additional remains of 
the planes of No. 4, is his chaux carb. coordonnée; and 
a variety in which this rhomboid is combined with narrow 
planes cf Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 37, is deferibed by him 
under the name of chaux carb. guadruplanie. (Anp. di 
Muf. vol. i.) 

18. Acute rhomboid of 70° 18!, and 10g? 42'.— This rhom- 
boid is very rare, and has been feen in combination only 
with the planes of the prifm No.2, accompanied by planes 


of Nos. 23, 30, 36, and of the primitive rhomboid, ‘Thefe 
cryltals oceur in Cumberland and in Derby fhire. 
19. Acute rhomboid of 61 12, and 118 48'. This has 


been observed by count Bournon, in its complete fate, in a 


mafs 
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mafs of brown iron-ftone ; and alfo in combination with the 
planes of the primitive rhomboid and thofe of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 11,and 36. The cryltals exhibiting this modification are, 
with a few exceptions, all from Derbythire. 

20. Acute rhomboid of 55° 34', and 124. 26'.—This rhom- 
boid, which has been obferved compiete, and in combination 
remains of the primitive planes, and thofe of Nos. 2 and 3, is of 
{till rarer occurrence than the preceding. Found in Derby fhire 
and Cumberland. The preceding, and the next modification, 
fometimes exhibit, underneath their pyramidal edges, the 
planes of the primitive rhomboid, which, efpecialiy when 
of a different tint from the relt, are vilible through the fub- 
ftance of the cryftal ; a phenomenon produced by a fuper- 
pofition of cryltalline matter on the crylftal already 
formed. 

21. Acute rhomboid of 50° 54', and 129° 6'.—This occurs 
both fimple and combmed with other modifications, fuch as 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 17, and 46, in the Hartz, in Cumber- 
land, and more frequently in Derbyfhire. It is often feen to 
accompany ftala¢titical varieties ef calcareous {par. 

22. Very acute rhomboid of 37° 31', and 142° 29'—This is 


the chaux carb. mixte of Haity (pl. 23. fig. 6.) It is, like 


the preceding, not unfreqnently met with, particularly as 
accompanying ftalaétitical lime-itone; it occurs as often in 
a complete {tate as combined with the planes of other mo- 
difications, among which are Nos. 2, 3, 4,7, 11, 14, and 46. 
They are principally found in Derbyihire. The variety 
which is combined with the planes of No 4, has been de- 
feribed by Hauy under the name of unimixte (Ann. du 
Muf. vol. 1.) ; and that with the planes of No 11, and re- 
mains of the primitive planes, is called by the fame cryttal- 
lographer chaux carb. éri-rhomboida’e (Min. pl. 25. fig. 17-) 5 
that with additional traces of the planes of No. 7, is his 
chaux carb. guadri-rhombotdale (Ann. du Muf. vol.i.). When 
the planes ot this variety, and thofe of Nos. 11 and 3, are 
wnited at the extremities of the prifmatic modification No. 2, 
it is Haity’s chaux carb. annulaire (ibid.) 

23. Extremely acute rhomboid of 14.°6', and 165’ 54'.—This 
is the mo{t acute of all the rhomboids that belong to calca- 
reous fpar. It is feldom feen in its complete itate, both 
on account of its minutenefs and its extreme fragility ; M«de 
Bournon has, however, obferved it feveral times on the 
groups of calcareous {par from the Hartz, which are confider- 
edas filiform and indeterminable. The combination of the 
planes of this with thofe of No. 4, is named chaux carb. 
dilatée by Haiiy (pl. 24. fig. 21.), which occurs alfo as 
macle ; that with traces of the planes of Nos. 3 and 17 is 
the fame crytallographer’s chaux carb. Ayperoxide (pl. 25. 
fig. 30.) ; and that with Nos. 4 and 7, his chaux carb. rétro- 
grade (pl. 26. fig. 36.) It occurs alfo with the planes of 
jeveral other modifications. This rhomboid might eafily be 
miltaken for that of No. 13, which is, however, the refult of 
quite a different decrement of the cryttalline laminz, and con- 
fequently has a different cleavage. 


IIE. Pyramidal Modifications. 


The feveral pyramidal dodecahedrous belonging to this di- 
vifion, are here diltinguifhed from each other by the meafure 
of the folid angle of their fummit, taken on two oppoiite 
edges of the pyramid. 

AA. Pyramidal abtufe dodecahedrons.—The modifications of 
this fub-divifion of pyramidal dodecabedrons are, upon the 
whole; very rare, and almoft peculiar to England, where they 
occur in Derbyfhire, Cumberland, and Durnam. When the 
planes of feveral of thofe modifications are combined in the 
fame cryital, their narrownefs, together with the very obtufe 


3 


angles they form with one another, fometimes produces curvi~ 
linear planes, efpecially when they are, at the fame time, com- 
bined with the planesof feveral of the rhomboidal modifications. 

The following ten modifications, with the exception of 
Nos. 27 and 30, have not been noticed before. 

24 Obtufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 134° 28'.—Tnis modi- 
fication (as well as thofe that follow), is the refult of a retro- 
gradation of the cryftalline lamin, along, and parallel with, 
the edges of the pyramids of the primitive rhomboid, replacing 
each of thefe edges by a double plane or bevelment. Three 
of the edges in each pyramid of this modification mutt, there- 
fore, be exactly in the fame direCtion with thofe of the primi- 
tive rhomboid. It has not been obferved either in its paflage 
from the primitive rhomboid, oras complete dodecahedron, 
but only in combination with very fhort planes of the prifm 
No. 2 (from Cumberland) ; with thofe of Nos. 2, 4, and 
36, in a pyramidal cryftal from Derbyshire ; and with thofe 
of Nos. 2 and 35, trom the fame county. 

25. Obtufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 126° 51'.— This modi- 
fication, if it exifted in a complete {tate, would exhibit py- 
ramids with planes forming ifofceles triangles, and confe- 
quently with all the angles of the common bafe on the fame 
level. M. de Bournon has but twice obferved this moditica- 
tion ; ardin both cafes combined with the planes of feverab 
other modifications, among which thofe of the prifm No. 2 
are the moft apparent. From Derbybhire. 

26. Obtufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 124° 36'—This is. 


of much more frequent occurrence than the preceding, from 


‘which it differs effentially, in having fcalene triangles. The 


complete dodecahedron comes from Derby fhire ; a combina- 
tion of its planes with thofe of No. 2 from Cumberland. 
In Derbythire it is alfo found combined with the planes of 
feveral other modifications, of which thofe of Nos. 2 and 30 
are the moft characteriltic. z 

27. Obiufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 121° 26'.—The planes. 
that terminate Haitiy’s chaux carb. /on/lraétive (pl. 26. fig.37.) 
belong to this modification. They are alfo feen in his 
chaux carb. /urcompo/ée (pl. 28. fig. 50.), in which five mo- 
difications are combined. Cryitals with planes of this dode- 
cahedron are common in Derby hire and Cumberland, where 
it occurs combined with the planes of fevera! other modifi 
cations. The complete dodecahedron is fearce. 

28. Obtufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 118- 26'.~~Has not 
yet been tound in a complete ftate. The fimpleft combina- 
tion is that with the very fhort planes of the prifmatic modi- 
fication No. 2. But it generally occurs together with the 
planes of feveral other modifications, fuch as with Nos. 4, 
7, Il, 27, 28, and 36, and in fome of thefe alfo, with rie 
mains of the planes of the primitive rhomboid. Found prin- 
cipaily in Derbyfhire and Cumberland. 

29. Obtufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 1v7> 25'.—Differs but 
little from the preceding. It has not been found ina complete 
ftate, nor are its planes often feen combined with thofe of 
other modifications ; among thofe figured by M. de Bournon 
are Nos. 2, 15, 17, and 36. The cryftals which exhibit its, 
planes are moitly from Derby thire. 

30. Obtufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 125° 27'.—Its planes: 
are reprefenied in Hauy’s chaux carb. disjointe (pl. 26,. 
fig. 38.), in which it is combined with thofe of Nos. 2 and 36. 
In the fame auther’s chaux carb. dinsfenaire (Ann. du Mof, 
vol. i.) it is feen without the planes of the prifmatic modif.. 
No. 2, but with thofe of No. 36 ; and his chaux carb. additive: 
(ibid.) is the bifonaire, augmented by the planes of No. 4. 
Theie cryitals are faid to come from Derbythire. M. de 
Bournon has. not himfelf feen cryftals with planes of this: 
modification. 

Zi. Ubtufe 


> 
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a1. Obtufe pyranidal dodecahedron of 100° 24',—The 
planes produced by the retrogradation of the eryftalline 
lamine replace the edges of the primitive rhomboid, but 
inftead of being parallel to them, as in the preceding modifi- 
cations, they become narrower towards the fummit of the 
rhomboid. ‘The two pyramids of this dodecahedron are, like 
thofe of No. 25, compofed of iféfceles triangles, whence 
the angles of their bafe mult be uponalevel. It has not yet 
been obferyed in its complete flate; but ina variety compoled 
of its planes and thofe of Nos. 35 and 2, M. de Bournon has 
feen it terminate the eryftal in a very regular manner. It 
has alfo been obferved in a ery(tal in which the planes of 
No. 2, and in another in which thofe of No. 36. are predomi- 
nant. The cryitals exhibiting the planes of this modification 
are rare, and have been found oply in Derbyfhire and Cum- 
berland. 

2. Obiufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 101" 6!.—This has 
not been feen complete, but in combination with the planes 
of several other modifications producing very complicated 
eryflals. They occur in Derbythire, but rarely. The 
cleavage of this dodecahedron takes place at the bate on the 
lefs obtufe edges. 

33. Obtufe pyramidal dodecahedron of 95°.—The cryttals 
in which are feen the planes of this moditication occur but 
feldom, and are {till more complicated than thofe with the 
planes of the preceding modification. One of the two 
cryftals figured by M. de Bournon comprehends 72, and 
the other no lefs than 84 planes, of which thofe of the prif- 
matic modification, No. 2, are the principal ones. ‘They 
avere found in Derbythire. ‘The cleavage of this dodecahe- 


-dron is the fame as that of the preceding modification. 


B. Acute pyramidal dodecahedrons.—The following modifi- 


-cations, with the exception of Nos, 34, 36, 39. 48* and 50, 
-are all new. 


34. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 88? 53'—The planes 
of this dodecahedron are the refult of a decrement of the 
-eryltalline laminz along the edges of the bafe of the primitive 
rhomboid : cleavage at the fummit on the more obtufe edges. 
‘Thefe planes are marked wv in Patiy’ figure of his chaux 
carb. bigéminée (pl. 27. fig. 49.) Befides in this combination, 
in which the planes of No. 36. are the moft prominent,) 
M. de Bournon has obferved them with the planes of Nos. 2, 
29, and 34, in two cryttals from Cumberland, where alfo 
the compleie dodecahedron has been found. The planes of 
this modification are of rare occurrence. 

35. cute dedecahedral pyramid of 78° 40'.—This is far 
Jefs fearce than the preceaing modification, with which it 
agrees in the nature of the decrement and the cleavage. 
Has not yet been obferved in its complete ftate. Its planes 
are reprefeated in Hatiy’s figure of chaux carb. a/cendunte 
(pl. 27. fig. 44. 2), in which they-are combined with thofe of 
Nos. 2 and 11. Another cry{tal has been defcribed by Hatiy, 
under the nan: 2f foufquadruple (Ann. du Muff. vol. ii.), 
which differs frem the latter in having alfo traces of No. 25. 
"The dodecahedron has not been feen in its complete flate, but 
our author poffeffes cryftals in which the two pyramids are 
feparated from one another only by fhort planes of the pmif- 
matic modification No. 2. Befides this, its planes have 
been obferved in combination with fome other modifications. 
Thefe cryftals have been found in Derby hire. 

36. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 48° 22'—This is 
Haiiy’s chaux carb. méta/fatique (pl. 40, fig. 70), a modifica- 
tion which, both in its complete ftate, and in conjunction 
with the planes of other modifications, is of moft frequent 
occurrence in the cryftals of calcareous fpar, We hall 
mention the more interefting varieties. 


When, in the progrefs from the primitive rhomboid into 
this dodecahedron, only {mall planes of the former remain 
at the top of the pyramid, it is the chaux carb. dinaire of 
Haiiy (pl. 24. fig. 11.) “The complete dodecahedron is. {till 
more common than this; it is fometimes found with planes 
of the pyramids unequal, and not meeting in a point; alfo 
asmacle. ‘Combined with fma!l planes of No. 2, it is Hauly’s 
chaux carb. difulterne (pl. 25. fig. 23); which likewife 
occurs as macle. When the planes of the prifmatic variety 
are more confiderable than in the juit-mentioned variety, 
and, confequently, hexagonal, it is the chaux carb. prif/mee 
of Haity (pl. 25. fig. 24.) ; this is very common. If, in addi- 
tion to the latter, {mall planes of No. 4. are feen, it is the 
chaux carb. azalogique prif/mée of Hatiy (pl. 26. fig. 35.) 
from which the chaux carb. analogique disjointe (Hauy, 
pl. 26. fig. 38.) only differs in the magnitude of the planes 
of Nos. 4 and 36. ‘The combination of Nos. 2, 4, and: 
36, is allio fometimes feen in the fhape of that beau- 
tiful macle called “ heart-fhaped calcareous fpar,’’ and ex- 
plained and figured by M. de Bournon. The prifm of 
No. 2, having planes of this 36th modification, together 
with remains of the primitive planes at the fummits of the 
pyramid, is Hauy’s chaux carb. dibinaire (pl. 25. fig. 26.) 
In combination with the prifm of No.1, and with Nos. 1 
and 37, this dodecahedron is feldom found ; in the latter the 
line which feparates the pyramidal planes from the prifm is 
fometimes imperceptible, fo that the cryftal appears com- 
pofed of curvilinear planes. 

A variety, remarkable on account of its fimplicity, is the 
chaux carb. analogique (Hauy pl. 26. fig. 34.); it is like- 
wife compofed of the planes of this modification, and thofe 
of Nos. 2 and 4, forming altogether a cryfial of 24 trape- 
zoidal planes, not unlike thofe of the leucite, except that in 
the former the planes are of three different dimenfions. 

This modification is alfo often feen in combination with 
the planes of No. 11; the variety in which thefe latter have 
much increafed in fize at the expence of the former, is 
Haity’s chaux carb, dinoternaire (pl. 25. fig. 25.) ; the fame 
cryital is alfo obferved as macle. A fimilar variety, but 
which contains alfo narrow planes of Nos. 4 and 17, is the 
chaux carb. Aoublante of the fame cryttallographer, (pl. 27. 
fig. 47.) 

The pyramidal variety of this modification with planes of 
Nos. 17 and a1, 1s Haty’s chaux carb. progre/five (pl. 27. 
fig. 41.) 3 and a fimilar one, but with the planes of 
No. 2 inltead of 11, is the fame author’s chaux carb. 
emoufjee (pl. 26. fig. 40.) ; the latter occurs alfo as macle. 

Many more combinations of the planes of this modification, 
with thofe of others, are defcribed and figured by count 
Bournon ; among others a cry{tal, compofed of feven modi- - 
fications, contains, in all, fixty planes, and another, com- 
poled of eleven modifications, exhibits no lefs than 96 planes. 
The fame author has illuftrated this modification by 129 
figures. 

° 37. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 40° 14'—Though 
the dodecahedron of this modification is confiderably more 
acute than that of the preceding modification ; yet it ap- 
pears to have hitherto been confounded with it. It has 
been found in combination with the planes of the primitive 
rhomboid, and thofe of Nos. 36, 2, and 11, and alfo in its 
complete ftate. ‘The cryftals exhibiting this modification are 
pretty large. They have been found only in the Dauphiné 
Alps of Loifan, and in Derbythire. 

38. Pyramidal dodecahedron of 37° 5'.—This might eafily 
be miftaken for the dodecahedron of the preceding modifica- 
tion. Ithas not yet been obferved in its complete ftate, but 


in 
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in combination with the planes of Nos. 2, 3, 15, 17, 22, 
and with remains of the planes of the primitive rhomboid. 
Has been found in Hungary, and other places; but does 
not appear to occur in England. 

39. Pyramidal dodecahedron of 29° 58'.—The complete do- 
decahedron occurs in Germany ; nearly complete, with planes 
of No. 17 at the points of the pyramids, it is Haty’s chaux 
earb. ferduodecimale (pl..25. fig. 22.) 3 with the fummit 
intercepted by N° 3, and with trapezoidal planes of No. 2, 
it conftirutes the fame cry{tallographer's chaux carb. ofodé- 
cimale (ib. fig. 31.) ; its planes are alfo feen in his chaux 
earb. sonaire (vl. 26. fig. 39.) in combination with thofe 
of No. 1, and of No. 17, which latter are the charateriftic 
planes. Alfo the variety defcribed by Hatty under the 
name of quintiforme, (Ann. du Muf. vol. ii.) has fmall planes 
of this 39th modification, which has hitherto been found 
principally in Germany. " 

40. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 26° 34'—This dode- 
eahedron is not unfrequently feen in its complete ftate, but 
its points, on account of their great fragility, are generally 
broken. It occurs in Germany, from which country, and 
from Derbythire and Cumberland, are alfo procured groups 
of cryftals, including the planes of this modification, in com- 
bination with others, fuch as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 17, 1Q5 21, 22, 
39; and 50. Mis 

41. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 15° 53'.—This is the 
laft, and at the fame time the molt acute, of the feries of 
pyramidal dodecahedrons produced by a decrement along the 
edges of the bafe of the primitive rhomboid, and confe- 
quently with cleavage at the fummit on the more obtufe 
edges of the pyramid. This dodecahedron occurs complete, 
but, on account of its great fragility, is generally feen ina 
broken ftate; fometimes two oppolite planes of the pyramid, 
having increafed i fize, fo that they meet no longer ina 
point, give rife to cuneiform pyramids. Nor is it uncom- 
mon to fee four oppofite planes in the fame cafe. Such 
eryitals bear great refemblance to certain varieties of arra- 
gonite, from which they are, however, ealily diitinguifhed 
by their much greater fragility, and by their lamellar 
itructure. It has been obferved with veftiges of the primi- 
tive planes, and in combination with thofe of feveral other 
modifications : in one crytftal there are no lefs than 60 planes, 
being tke vefult of feven different modifications, The cryftals 
exhibiting planes of this modification are moftly found in 
Cumberland, Derbytfhire, and on the Hartz. 

42. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 67° 55'»—With this 
begins the feries of thofe dodecabedrons which are the refult 
ef a decrement of the laminz at the acute angles, on the 
bafe of the primitive rhomboid. Hence the cleavage takes 
place at the fummit on the lefs-obtufe edges, Is found in its 
complete ftate, and combined with the planes of Nos. 36, 
and 36and 2, ia Derbyfhire; but belongs to the more {earce 
modifications of calcareous fpar. 

43. Acute dodecahedral pyramid of 62? 36'—This: has 
been found in a complete tbate in Derbyfhire, where, as well 
as in Cumberland, it occurs alfo combined with the planes of 
feveral other modifications, forming, in fome inftances, very 
complicated cryltals, fuch-as that of fig. 476 in the work 
before us, the 102) planes of which arethe refult of eleven 
modifications. 

44. Aeute dodecahedral pyramid of 61° 47'—Though the 
folid angle of the fummit of this dodecahedron differs but 
Kittle from that of the preceding modification, yet there is a 
great difference in the inclination of their planes: in the pre~ 

‘ceding dodecahedron thefe meet each other under three angles 
of 158° 22', and threeothers of 96° 40/, while in this 44th 
modification they meet three of them under an angle of 140? 


42’, and three under one of 112° 44’. The comple‘ do- 
decahedron of this modification is fcarce, but occurs in Der- 
bythire. In combination with the planes of other modifica- 
tions, particularly with Nos. 2 and 14; 2, 14, and 473 2, 4,and 
50, it is found in Derbythire and Cumberland; and com- 
bined with planes of feveral other modifications, count 
Bournon has feen it among the cryftals of calcareous {par 
that accompany the filver ores of Potoli; one of thefe ery{- 
tals, the refult of eight modifications, has 66 planes. 

Hatiy’s chaux carb. numérique (I. des Min. No. 106.) ap- 
proaches very near this modification in the meafurement of 
its angles, 

45. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 56° 30'.—Mizht eafily 
be miftaken for the dodecahedron, No. 3, in which, however, 
the cleavage takes place on the more obtufe edges. The do- 
decahedron in its complete {tate has been found in Derby hhire, 
where this modification occurs in combination with the planes 
of feveral others; the moit complicated among them is a 
eryftal, prodaced by ten modifications, five of which belong 
to rhomboids, and four to dodecahedrons, which, together 
with the planes of the prifm No.2, forma cryttal of 84 
planes. 

46. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 49° 23'.—Refembles 
the dodecahedron, No, 43, with regard to the inclination 
of its planes to each other; but it is much more acuteg. 
On the other hand it approaches near the dodecahedron, 
No. 36, in the meafurement of the folid angle of its fum- 
mit ; but in this the inclination of the planes is different, 
not to mention the difference in the cleavage. This dode- 
cahedron in its complete {tate is very fearce, it has, however, 
been found in Derbyfhire and Cumberland; the combinations 
of its planes with thofe of other modifications, fuch as 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 45 6, 17, 36, and thofe of the primitive 
rhomboid, are more frequently met with in thofe parts of 
England. ‘ 

47- Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 45° 2'.—This appears 
to be peculiar to the fame places, in which the cryftals with: 
the planes of the preceding modification are found. The 
complete dodecahedron is feldom feen. It is moft frequently 
found in combination with the prifm No.2: the angles of three 
alternate edges being very obtufe, its pyramid appears al- 
mott triangular. Thefe cryttals are in general.very. tranf- 
parent and beautiful. : 

48. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 44° 30!.— This is but 
little more acute than the dodecahedron of the preceding 
modification ; but the planes of the latter meet each other, 
three under an angle of 163° 50!, and three under one of 
84° 5. while in this 48th modification the fame planes meet 
three under 150° 8!, and three under g7>12!.. The dode- 
cahedron im its complete ftate has not yet been found. Its 
planes occur in cryitals from Cumberland. and Derbyhhire, 
in combination with thofe of Nos. 2, 14, 32, 36, and 45. 

48*. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 41° 31'.—The planes 
of this modification are thofe marked x in the figures of 
Hauy’s chaux carb. paradowale (pl. 27. fig. 42.), delofique 
(ibs fig. 46.), and complexe (ib. fig. 43.) 

49: Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 39° 9'»—The dodecahe- 
dron of this modification in its compiete {tate is from Hun- 
gary. Combined with the planes of feveral other modifica-- 
tions,. it occurs principally in Derbythire; one of the cryf- 
tals from thence, figured by count Bournon, is compofed of. 
go planes, being the refult of nine modifications. 

50. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 25° 25'—To this pro- 
bably belong the pyramidal planes of Hatiy’s chaux carb. 
acutangle. ‘This modification has hitherto been. principally 
found on the Hartz, it occurs however alfo, combined with, 
the planes of feveral others, in Derbyshire and other parts 

of. 
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ef Iengland ; the cryftals that exhibit its planes frequently 
accompany ftalaGtitical carbonate of lime. The complete 
dodecahedron has not yet been found. 

51. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 14° 30'—The planes 
of the very acute pyramids of this modification are of rare 
occurrence ; and in its complete ftate the dodecahedron has 
not been feen at alk The cryitals from Derbyfhire, on 
which its planes have been obferved, are the relults, fome 
of fix, others of feven and eleven, different modifications. 

52. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 18° 26'.— Though this 
and the two following dodecahedrons are, like thofe of the 
preceding modifications, the refult of an intermediate decre- 
ment of the ecryltalline lamine on the acute angles of the 
planes at the bafe of the primitive rhomboid, yet they differ 
from the Jatter in the cleavage, which takes place on their 
more obtufe edges. ‘This dodecahedron has not yet been 
found in its complete ftate ; in combination with the planes 
of feveral other modifications, of which thofe of No. 36 are 
the moft confiderable, it is found in Derbythire. 

53- Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 16 35'.—M. de Bour- 
non has obferved the planes of this modification only in two 
cryftals from Saxony, where they fometimes accompany 
red filver ore. This 1s undoubtedly the f{carceft of all mo- 
difications of calcareous fpar, and one of the few that are 
not found in England. 

54. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 14° 4'.—This is the 
mott acute of all dodecahedrons hitherto obfervedincalcareous 
fpar. It differs but little in this refpect from that of No. 51 ; 
but independently of the confiderable difference in the re- 
{peétive inclination of their planes to each other, the cleavage 
of the former is on the lefs obtufe edges, while that of this 
modification takes place on the mott obtufe edges. M. de 
Bournon has obferved the planes of this modification in two 
varieties only ; the one is the dodecahedron in its complete 
itate ; the other exhibits its planes combined with thote of 
No. 13, which latter happens to be the moit acute of all 
rhomboids hitherto obferved of this fubftance. Both 
varieties were found in Weftmoreland. 

55. Acute pyramidal dodecahedron of 34° 12!.—This dode- 
cahedron, like thofe of Nos. 25 and 31, iscompoled of ifofceles 
triangles. Count Bournon has obferved this rare modifica- 
tion in a few cryttals from Derbyfhire, in combination with 
the planes of the primitive rhomboid, and thofe of Nos. 2 
and 4. 


IV. Dodecahedral prifmatic Modification. 
56. Dodecahedral prifm formed at the folid angles of the bafe. 


{not before deferibed) Its planes are produced by a retro- 
gradation of the cryttalline laminz on the folid angles, fo as 
to replace each of them by two planes which meet under an 
angle of 142° Its planes are found combined with thofe 
of the hexahedral prifm No. 2, which give the cryftal the 
form of a prifm of 18 fides; in other cryftals which, be- 
fides the juit mentioned planes, comprife alfo thofe of No. 1, 
the prifm is compofed of 24 fides. It has been likewife 
found in combination with the planes of fix. different modifi- 
cations, four of which belong to dodecahedrons, one to the 
prifm of No. 2, and one to No. 56, producing in all 66 
planes. Another variety has been obferved by count 
Bournon, which, in addition to the planes of the laft-men- 
tioned variety, contains alfo thofe of the prifm No. 1, and 
is confequently compofed of 72 planes. ‘I'his modification, 
wtich has been fouud in Cumberland, is rare, but it is not 
improbable that its planes may be thofe of feveral of the 
eurvilinear varieties already mentioned, but which cannot be 
determined by the goniometer. 

The cryftals of calcareous {par are varioufly aggregated, 
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and often fo deeply imbedded, that their fummits only are 
vifible. They occur of all degrees of magnitude, from mi- 
nute to 14 inches in length; their furface is generally f{mooth, 
fometimes ftreaked or drufed. Externally from fhining and 
f{plendent, to dull, fometimes pearly ; internal luitre from 
{plendent and {pecularly fplendent, to fhining and gliftening ; 
it is moftly a vitreous luttre, the intenfity of which is gene- 
rally in preportion with the tranfparency of the cryftal. 

FraGture foliated, rarely curved foliated ; fragments 
rhomboidal. ‘The maflive is generally found in large-grained 
diftinét concretions, but alfo fometimes in teftaceous, wedge- 
fhaped, and diverging, more or lefs {treaked prifmatic coz- 
cretions. 

Tranfparency both of maffive and cryftallized calcareous 
{par is various ; the former is however generally only traniflu-- 
cent, while the cryftals are moitly femi-tranfparent and 
tranfparent ; and thefe poflefs the double refraction in a high 
degrée. 

It is femi-hard, between gypfum and fluor fpar, or, (as 
count Bournon characterifes its hardnefs,) juit fcratched 
by common brafs. It is brittle, eafily frangible. 

Specific gravity 27.17 asa mean. Bourn. 

Some varieties, efpecially that of brownifh-yellow colour, 
and part of thofe found in the fhell marble of Derbythire, 
are phofphorefcent when laid ona hot coal. The fame qua- 
lity has been obferved, by Schumacher, in varieties from Nor- 
way. 

Its chemical charaGters agree with thofe of the preceding 
fub-[pecies. The pureft Iceland {par is compofed of 


Lime 550 ay 
Carbonic acid 34.0 44. 
Water 11.0 O.5 
too Bergm. 100.0 ree a 


This fub-fpecies is found in molt parts of the world; but 
moft abundantly it occurs in England (where almoft all 
modifications have been found), in Saxony and France. 
Certain cryftal forms appear to be peculiar to certain coun- 
tries or localities ; bat this requires farther obfervations. 

With regard to the Iceland fpar it fhould be remarked, 
that this very pure maffive variety of calcareous fpar, is far 
from being peculiar to that ifland ; at Pergine, in Italy, as we 
are told by Buch, the fame occurs in mica flate, as mafles 
fufficiently large to be cleft into rhomboids of upwards of 
two feet in length. 

Calcareous {par is, almoft without exception, the pro- 
dution of particular repofitories ; it is never feen to form 
independent beds or ftrata. It occurs venigenous in the 
rocks of almott all formations ; in the oldeft ; in Switzerland 
and the Pyrenees, it is accompanied with feldfpar, rock- 
cryftal, &c. Alfo frequently in various metalliferous veins 
in gneifs, mica flate, clay flate, fienite, porphyry, more 
feldom in granite; frequently m grauwacke, and with ores 
of cobalt and copper, in the older fletz lime-flone. The 
newer fletz lime-ftone is fometimes traverfed by veins entirely 
compofed of calcareous {par. 

The minerals ufually accompanying calcareous fpar are 
granular and compaét lime-ftone, brown fpar, quartz, feld- 
{par, barytes, fluor fpar, clay flate, chlorite, iron and cop- 
per pyrites, {pathofe iron, brown iron-ftone, galena, biende, 
grey copperore, malachite, &c. 

3. Fibrous lime-ftone. 

This fub-{pecies is divided into two kinds, a, common, and 
b, ftalaétitical fibrous lime-ftone ( Kalkfinter, Wern.) 

A. Common fibrous lime-flone Gemeiner fafriger kalkfleitts 
Wern. Satin /par. : 

ts 
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Its colours are white, greyith, reddifh and yellowifh- 
white. 

It occurs maflive. | acy ; 

Internally it is between gliftening and fhining, with a 
pearly or fatiny luftre. re. 

Crofs-frature compa& fplintery ; longitudinal fracture 
ftraight or waved, fibrous ; the fibres (which may be con- 
fidered as indeterminable cryttals) are either ftrongly ad- 
hering to each other, and parallel, or partly detached, and 
tapering; they have’ alfo been feen reticularly aggregated. 
Fragments in moft varieties f{plintery, alfo flattened fibrous ; 
ftrongly tranflucent. Hardnefs rather leis than that of cal- 
careous {par, which it refembles in the remainder of its cha- 
racters. ; 

Its conftituent parts were found by Mr. Pepys to be 


Carbonic acid 47-6 
Lime O.1 
Water and lofs 2.3 
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Tt is a product of veins. 

The finett variety of fibrous lime-ftone is that of Cumber- 
land, to which the name of fatin {par is peculiarly appli- 
cable. It forms veins or frwms of a few inches thick, ina 
calcareous clay ; the falbands or lifts of thefe {mall veins are 
thin layers of a blackifh clay flate mixed with iron pyrites, 
This variety, which has fometimes a beautiful pale rofe red 
tint, and perfetly pearly luttre, is cut and polifhed, and 
employed for inlaid and other ornamental works; when cut 
en cabochon, it fometimes pafles tor white cat’s-eye, a name 
which is alfo fometimes erroneoufly, fometimes fraudulently, 
given to pieces of fibrous gypfum, cut in the fame manner. 

M. de Bourbon has deferibed a pretty variety of this fub- 
{tance from Matlock in Derbythire ; it forms a very light, 
cellular mafs, in which the fibres, of a yellowifh-grey colour, 
crofs and decuilate one another fo as to form the fame kind 
of net whichis feen in fome fibrous zeolites. A variety with 
detached parallel fibres, which forms fmall veins of an inch 
or two in thicknefs, is mentioned by the fame author as oc- 
curring in fhell-lime-ftone ; its fibres, of a yellowifh-brown 
colour, are very delicate, and feparable from one another 
by the flighteit touch. A variety with detached diverging 
fibres is found at Schemnitz in Hungary. 

B. Stalaéitical fibrous lime-/tone. Kalkfinter, Wern. 
ladite or Sinter. 

Its more common colours are fnow, greyifh and yellowith- 
white, which latter paffes into wax and honey yellow, and 
yellowifh-brown ; lefs common are the green varieties of co- 
Jour, fuch as fifkin, piitachio, afparagus, mountain, and 
xerdigris green, which latter paffes into fky blue; fometimes, 
though rarely, it is flefh, or peach-bloffom red, and reddifh- 
brown. When feveral of thefe colours occur in the fame 
piece, they are in ftripes, fometimes running into each other, 
at other times perfectly diftiné. 

It occurs maffive, tubular, reniform, globular, botroidal, 
coralloidal, ftalactitic, andtuberofe. Its furface is generally 
rough, or drufy, with minute indeterminable cryttals ; in- 
ternal luftre commonly glimmering, and pearly. 

Fratiure from very delicately to coarfe fibrous ; fibres ge- 
nerally ftraight, ftellularly diverging, or parallel. Frag- 
ments cuneiform and {plintery, alfo indeterminately angular. 
It generally occurs in curved lamellar diftinét concretions, 

‘ parallel to the external furface. 

It is more or lefs tranflucent, paffing into {emi-tranfparent. 
The remaining charaéters are thofe of calcareous fpar. 

Specif. grav. 2.325 —2.876, Briflon ; 2.741 (yellowith- 
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white from Poland), Kirwan. This mutt of courfe vary ac- 
cording to the different degrees of purity. 

Stala@titical fibrous lime-ftone is generally found in caves, 
crevices, and old fhafts, in tranfition, and fletz lime-ftone, 
hanging from and covering the roofs, walls, and floors of 
the caves, and thus producing groups of’ figures, which 
fancy readily transforms into ftatues, pillars, pulpits, fonts, 
&c. The moft celebrated ftalactite caves are, the grotto, of 
Antiparos in Greece, the Baumay’s hole on the Hartz, the 
caves of Baden, thofe of Orenburg and Nertfhinfk in Six 
beria, thofe of Matlock in Derbythire, of Yorkthire, 
Auxelles, d’Arcy, dela Balme in France, &c. 

The maffive variety of this fubftance, produced by the 
trickling down from the roof and walls, and covering the 
floor of caves, is fometimes diftinguifhed from ftalactite by 
the appellation of /falagmites. 

Sometimes the conical or cylindrical ftalaGtites are termi- 
nated by a {mall cry{tal. : 

The common varieties are ufed for burning to lime; the 
finer forts are employed by the ftatuary and mafon, in coune 
tries where they occur in large mafles. They are called 
marmo alabaftrino by the Italians. See MARBLE. 

The beautiful coral-like calcareous fubftance, called flas 
Jerri, and commonly referred to ftalaétitical fibrous lime- 
{tone, is a variety of arragonite. 

4. Pea-flone. LErbfenflein, Werner. 
Pifolite, Broch, 

Its principal colour is yellowifh, reddifh, and greyifh, lefs 
frequently {row-white ; the yellowifh paffes through yel- 
lowifh-grey into cream yellow and yellowifh-brown, 

It occurs commonly maflive, but alfo reniform and bo- 
troidal. 

Internally it is dull. Fractureeven. Fragments indeter- 
minately angular. 

It is compofed of f{pherical diftin& concretions, which are. 
again compofed of thin concentric lamelle. Thefe globules 
are generally connected either by a calcareo-ferruginous ce- 
ment, or they are detached ; their fize varies from that of a 
pea to that of a hazel-nut. 

It is opaque, feldom rather tranflucent on the edges. 
Soft; brittle ; eafily frangible. 

Specific gravity 2.396, Wiedenmann. 

Its chemical charaéters and conftituent parts appear to be 
thofe of the preceding fub-fpecies. 

The principal locality of pea-ftone is Carlfbad in Bo- 
hemia. A handfome variety, confifting of detached glo- 
bules, which are generally compofed of fine granular diftin® 
concretions, is found at the baths of St. Philip in Tufcany, 
and known by the name of confetto di Tivoli. Pea-ftone is 
alfo faid to occur in Hungary and Silefia. 

Several opinions have been broached to account for the 
origin of thefe globular concretions, each of which is 
furnifhed with a nucleus of various dimenfions, but generally 
very minute; it is fometimes a fmall angular or rounded 
grain of quartz, ora particle of flate ; and even {mall frag- 
ments of granite have been feen in the centre of thefe glo- 
bules. This circumitance points out the only poffible man- 
ner in which thefe concretions can have been produced. The 
{mall bodies which ferve as nucleus to each globule, muft 
have been raifed by, and kept floating in the agitated water 
of the {prings, which being highly impregnated with calca- 
reous particles, gradually depofited round each of them the 
concentric laminz; the globules thus produced afterwards 
funk to the bottom, where, according as circumi{tances per- 
mitted it, they either remained unconnected, or were ce- 
mented into folid beds, fuch as they are feen near the hot 
{prings of Carlfbad. “ 
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The: fimilarity which fome writers find between the pea- 
ftone and the variety of compaét lime-ftone, called ree-ftone, 
is not found in reality. 

Lime may be obtained in a ftate of abfolute purity, by 
feveral proceffes from the native fubftances containing this 
earth. The analyfis of the carbonats of lime is by far 
the moft fimple, efpecially when no other earth or metallic 
oxyd is prefent. This is pretty much the cafe with feveral 
of the marbles, particularly the white or ftatuary marble. 
If the lime in any of thefe fubftances be combined with no 
other acid but the earbonic, let 100 grains in fine powder 
be diffolved in muriatic acid. If there be any refiduum, it 
may be confidered as filex, or fome falt of lime not decom- 
potable by the muriatic acid, and muift be fet apart. Add 
to the muriatic folution as much pure ammonia as will 
make it {mel! of this alkali, and all the earths, excepting 
lime, with metallic oxyds, if there be any, will be preci- 
pitated, leaving the lime in folution. If no fubfance be 
fulpeGed which is foluble in ammonia, the lime may be con- 
&dered as feparated from the other fubltances, and if fuch 
a fufpicion fhould exift, the fub{tance may be feparated by 
adding only juft as much ammonia as will make the folution 
neutral. The lime may be precipitated from the acid with 
earbonat of potath, or that falt commonly called the fub- 
carbonat, by which a carbonat of lime is obtained. ‘This 
white powder, being feparated, muft be expofed to a ftrong 
heat in a platina crucible, to feparate the carbonic acid, 
which leaves the lime in a ftate of purity. ‘he precipitates 
by the ammonia may confift of magnefia, iron, and fome- 
times manganefe. ‘Vhs magnefia and manganefe will be 
diffolved by adding a folution of fuper-carbonat of potafh, 
leaving the oxyd of iron behind, which mutt be wafhed and 
dried. The manganele may be precipitated by the hydro- 
fulphuret of potath in a ftate of fulphuret of manganefe, 
which being wafhed, dried, and expofed to a ftrong heat in 
a platina crucible to expel the fulphur, will leave the pure 
oxyd of manganefe. The magnefia, which is yet held in 
folution by the excefs of carbonic acid, may be finally 
precipitated by pure potafh. ‘The precipitate, being fepa- 
rated, may be expofed to a itrong heat in a platina crucible, 
which will give this earth in a ftate of purity. The refult- 
ing fubftances, on being weighed, will not amount to the 
original weight of the lme-ftone; for, independent of the 
lots by analyfis, allowance muit be made for the lofs of car- 
bonic acid and water. The total amount of the latter fub- 
ftances may be known, by expofinga given weight in pow- 
cer in a platina crucible. The lofs by weight will be car- 
bonic acid and water. If the carbonic acid alone be 
required, Jet a given weight in powder be taken, and let a 
quantity of dilute fulphuric acid, amply fufficient to faturate 
all the fubftances, be accurately weighed; then let the 
acid and powder be mixed together, gnd ftrred till the effer- 
vefcence ceafes: afterwards weigh the mafs; the lofs of 
weight will be carbonic acid. ‘The fame may be afcertained 
by putting the powder into a gas bottle, and adding mu- 
riatic acid by degrees from an acid holder, ard then col- 
leéting the gas in lime-water. The carbonat of lime fo cok 
leGied being weighed, 45 of carbonic acid may be allowed 
for every 100 of the carbonat. 

The example given is fuppofed to be the moft compli- 
cated of the carbonats of lime.. If filex be a component 
part, it will be feparated in the firit folution, and muift be 
wafhed and dried. Manganefe is feldom found in lime- 
ftone. It is faid to conttitute the property which fome 
lime has of fetting under water. 

The native fulphat of lime or gypfum may be analyfed 
by the following procefs, Let a hundred grains of the 


cryftallized falt, in fine powder, be expofed to a red heat 
for fome time: the lofs by this treatment is the water of 
cryftallization. Let the powder, after weighing, be boiled 
for fome time in a folution of pure carbonat of potath, 
by which is obtained a carbonat of lime, and a fulphat of 
potafh, the latter being foluble, and the former infoluble. - 
To the fulphat.of potafh, when feparated, add muriat of ba- 
rytes, and the fulphuric acid will be precipitated combined 
with the barytes. For every 100 of this falt, allow 33.3 
of acid, by which the proportion of fulphuric acid will be 
known. 4 

The infoluble matter firft produced will confift of car- 
bonat of lime, and perhaps iron. By adding to this the 
fupercarbonat of potafh, the whole of the lime will be 
diffolved, but the oxyd of iron will be left behind. 

The lime which is diffolved by the “fuper-carbonat of 
potafh may be precipitated in the ftate of carbonat, and 
made pure by a {trong heat in a platina crucible, to drive 
off the carbonic acid. 

Phofphate of lime is analyfed by diffolving the native 
cryttals in nitric acid, and adding to the folution acetat, or 
nitrat of lead, till no more is precipitated : the fabitance is 
the phofphat of lead, which being feparated and weighed, 
will determine the quantity of phofphoric acid, by allowing 
18.4 of acid for every 100 of the phofphat of lead. The 
lime which is diffolved in the nitric acid may be precipi- 
tated by carbonat of potafh. ’ 

The fiuat of lime may be analyfed by firft boiling it in a 
ftate of fine powder with carbonat of potafh, or foda, by 
which a fluat of potafh or foda is obtained, from’ which the 
fluoric acid may be again precipitated by acetat or nitrat 
of lead, from which the proportion of fiuoric acid may be 
cbtained 

The firft refiduum, which is carbonat of lime, and gene- 
relly oxyd of iron, muft be treated as in the analyfis of ful- 
phat of lime, to feparate the oxyd of iron from the lime. 

Te native borat of lime contains more magnefia than 
lime ; for its analyfis, fee the Borat of Magnefia. 

Chemical Properties of Lime.—TYo obtain lime in a pure 
flate, the moft perfeét cry{tals of the carbonat fhould be 
put into a covered veflel, and expofed to a ftrong heat, con- 
fiderably above rednefs, for feveral hours. ‘The cryttals 
will retain their fhape, but will have loft their tranfparency, 
and become keautifully white. By this procefs the car= 
bonic acid and water of cryftallization are expelled, leaving 
the lime in a ftate of purity. 

The lime thus cbt sired hasa cauftic alkaline tafte, and like 
bodies of thofe qualities, to a certain degree, deftroys the tex= 
ture of the fkin, and in other refpe€ts a€ts upon animal fub- 
ftances in general: it alfo changes vegetable blues to green. 
Its fpecific gravity is various; according to Kirwan it is 2.3. 
In this {tate it is called quick-lime. Its hardnefs, imme- 
diately after it is produced from the carbonat, is not much 
diminifhed; but if expofed to the air for a certain time, it 
falls into an impalpable powder, which appears of a more 
fplendid white than in the folid ftate. 

In affuming this form by expofure, it is found to bé 
heavier by one-third of its original weight. For this fact 
we are indebted to Mr. Dalton, who terms lime in this 
ftate an hydrat of lime. 

If it be expofed to the air a longer time, it combines with 
carbonic acid, and would ultimately acquire the original 
weight of the carbonat. 

When water is poured upon newly burned lime, it 
quickly {wells with a hiffing noife, abforbing the water with 


great avidity, while much heat and even ght are evolved. 
. Thefe 
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. Thefe phenomena do not ceafe till it has abforbed one-third 
‘of its weight : in this {tate it is called lacked lime. 

Many other fubitances are capable of furnifhing lime in 
a flate of tolerable purity. Of thefe are the ftalactite of 
Derbythire, chalk, white marble, and fome of the other 
marbles. 

Lime is not fufed by the greateft heats hitherto pro- 
duced, although it is fufceptible of fulion by very flight 
admixture of fome earths and metallic oxyds. 

The change which takes place in all thofe bodies which 
afford lime by burning, was not explained: before the dif- 
covery uf carbonic acid by Dr. Black. The peculiar qua- 
lities of quick-lime were fuppofed by Boyle and by Newton 
to arife from the fire fixed in it by the procefs of burning. 
Others fuppofed its cautticity to arife from the prefence of 
an acid formed by the heat. Dr. Black, however, demon- 
{trated that the qualities of lime were not to be attributed to 
the prefence of any fubftance in lime, but to the abfence of 
water and carbonic acid, the latter of which he at the fame 
time difcovered. 

If lime be added to water at 60°, it diffolves about .oos 
of its weight. It appears from the experiments of J)alton, 
that cold water diifoives more lime than hot ; a property not 
common to other bodies. According to this ingenious 
chemift, water at 60° diffolves 4, of its weight ; at 130°, 
yx patt; and at 212°, +1. part. 

The folution of lime in water is commonly called /ime- 
aater. When lime-water is expofed to the air, it foon 
becomes covered with a pellicle, exhibiting the prifmatic 
colours, which gradually thickens inte a cruit, and by its 
weight falls to the bottom of the liquid. This has been 
called the cream of lime. It is produced by the lime com- 
bining with the carbonic acid of the atmofphere, by which 
it becomes infoluble, and is feparated from the water. : 

The fame feparation takes place by breathing through 
lime-water, from the prefence of the carbonic acid afforded 
by re{piration. 

Lime combines with feveral of the combuftible bodies, 
forming peculiar compounds. When two parts of lime and 
one of fulphur are heated together in a crucible, they unite 
in forming a reddifh mafs, which is the fulphuret of lime. 
When this compound is moiftened with water, the latter is 
decompofed. One portion of the hydrogen of the water 
unites with a portion of fulphur, and efcapes under the form 
of fulphuretted hydrogen gas. Another portion combines 
with a part of fulphur and lime, forming a triple compound 
of fulphur, hydrogen, and lime, called an hydroguretted 
fulphuret of the earth, while the oxygen of the decompofed 
water, with the remainder of the fulphur and lime, forms the 
fulphat of lime. 

The hydroguretted fulphuret of lime is of a greenith- 
yellow colour. If expofed to the air, for fome time, it 
gradually abforbs oxygen, and is converted into fulphat of 
lime. If, however, it be kept in folution in water in a clofe 
veffel, fome of the fulphur gradually precipitates, leaving in 
folution the hydrofulphuret -of lime. See Sulphuretted 
Hyprocen. 

The hydroguretted fulphuret of lime has the property of 
diffolving charcoal as well as fome metals, and metallic 
oxyds. 

The hydrofulphuret of lime is formed by paffing ful- 
phuretted hydrogen gas through lime-water. This gas 
unites with the lime, forming a compound of a difagreeable 
bitter talte. 

Phofphuret of Lime.—This fubftance may be formed as 
follows: into an earthen tube about 12 inches long, or a 
giafs tube coated with equal parts of fand and pipe-clay, 
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and clofed at one end, put fome pieces of phofphorus, fo as 
to lie at the clofed end of the tube. Let the remainder of 
the tube be filied with bits of newly burned quick-lime, 
about the fize of large peas, and then ftop the end of the 
tube with achalk or dry clay flopper, not fitting very tight. 
Let the tube be now pafled through two holes of a port- 
able furnace, the furnace being about fix inches in diameter. 
One of the holes mult be a little below the other, fo as to 
give the tube a fmall inclination to the horizon, the open 
end being highett. Let the middle part of the tube be 
heated red-hot, and then draw gradually the end containing 


“the phofphorus into a heat fuflicient to fublime the phot- 


phorus. The vapour of the latter will now pafs through 
the red-hot lime, a great portion of which will combine 
with it, forming the phofphuret of lime. If the vapour of 
the phofphorus come too rapidly it paffes by the loofe Rop- 
per, but fo foon as the whole has been fublimed, let the 
end be ftopped more clofely ; and let the tube be withdrawn, 
keeping it well {topped till it is perfectly cold. ‘The whole 
of the contents of the tube may now be fhaken out, and the 
darkeft coloured pieces feleted, which mutt be kept ina 
well ftopped dry bottle. 

The phofphuret of lime, thus prepared, is of a deep 
brown colour. : 

When thrown into water it does not diffolve, but bub- 
bles of gas are feen to proceed from it, which coming to 
the furface burit, and inflame fpontaneoufly, producing a 
beautiful ring of white {moke. 

Thefe phenomena are occafioned by the prefence of a 
fubitance called phofphuretted hydrogen gas, which has the 
fingular property of taking fire at the common temperature. 
The water is decompofed by the phofphuret. The-hydro- 
gen combines with a portion of the phofphorus, forming 
the gas above-mentioned, while the oxygen of the fame 
combines with the remainder of the phofphorus, forming 
phofphoric acid, which with the lime forms phofphat of 
lime. Befides this, a portion of the gas firft combines with 
the phofphuret, forming anhydroguretted phofphuret, which, 
if taken from the water betore it is decompofed, and wiped 
dry, retains the gas. On pouring muriatic acid upon it the 
gas is liberated, and initantly inflames. 

Lime does not combine with any other of the inflam- 
mable bodies, but it combines with feveral of the metallic 
oxyds. 

When any of the oxyds of lead are boiled with lime and 
water, a portion of the oxyd is diflolved. The folution, on 
evaporation, affords {mall cryftals. 

This compound has the property of ftaining wool, hair, 
nails, horn, and fome other animal fubf{tances, of a deep and 
agreeable brown, which by expofure to the air difappears. 
This colour appears to be the brown oxyd of Jead com- 
bined with the fubftance. An acid initantly diffolves it, 
and the colour difappears. 

Lime alfo diffolves the red oxyd of mercury, of the fo- 
lution affording yellow cryttals. 

Lime has the property of combining with fome of the 
other earths and metallic oxyds, forming mortars of different 
qualities. Dr. Higgins, in his book upon cements, propefed 
the following as the beft compofition for common mortar ; 
three parts of fine wafhed fand, four parts of coarfer fand, 
one part of newly flacked lime made up with as little water 
as poflible, which he recommends to be foft water. Mortar, 
thus formed, becomes very hard in a little time, and cone 
tinues to become harder for a great length of time. Hence 
has arifen the miftake, of the ancients being in fome fecret 
of making mortar, which is not known to the moderns, _ 

#\. great improvement has lately been made in making 
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eements by combining lime with oxyd of iron and manganefe. 
An iron ore abounding with clay, a calcareous matter, and 
pyrites, have been introduced under the name of “ Parker’s 
cement,’ from the name of the inventor and patentee. 
After burning and grinding to powder, it has the pro- 
perty of fetting rapidly when mixed with water, and even 
under water. This rapid induration can be explained, only 
by fuppofing a great affinity to exift between the different 
earths and metallic oxyds in its compofition. 

Lime had long been fufpe€ed to be a compound body ; 
but it is only lately that this faét has been verified by ex- 
periment, From the general refemblance of the earths to 
the oxyds of many of the metals, Lavoifier fuppofed them 
to be oxyds of metals, which had fo great an affinity for 
oxygen as not to be reduced by ordinary means. Several 
unfuccefsful attempts were made to realize this conjecture 
‘by different philofophers. 

In the late experiments of Mr. Davy, in which he dif- 
covered the fixed alkalies to confift of metallic bafes united 
to oxygen, this philofopher was led to fuppofe that the 
earths, at leaft thofe having alkaline qualities, might be 
compounds of peculiar bafes united to oxygen; and in this 
conjecture he feems not to have been mifled. 

Mr. Davy did not fucceed in obtaining the metaloid of 
lime in a pure ftate, as in the inftances of potafh and foda. 
He fufed a portion of lime and potafh together, and ex- 
pofed this compound to the aétion of the Galvanic battery, 
in the fame way he had done potafh and foda. He ob- 
tained by this means a metallic fubitance, which differed 
from the metal ef potafh in being lefs fulible, and took fire 
as foon as it was formed. He fucceeded better by moif- 
tening the lime, and mixing it with red oxyd of mercury. 
‘Thefe were placed upon a plate of platina, conneéted with 
the pofitive end of the battery. A cavity being made in 
the mixed mafs, a globule of mercury, weighing about 
60 grains, was placed in it, and a connection formed be- 
tween the mercury and the other end of the battery by 
means of a platina wire. By this means, the lime under- 
went decompofition ; its metallic bafe combining with the 
mercury. This amalgam was then diftilled in a glafs tube, 
filled with the vapour of naphtha; by which the mercury, 
to a certain extenty- was expelled, leaving a white mafs of a 
metallic appearance, and of the colour of filver. This fub- 
ftance, which no doubt was the bafis of lime, had fo great 
an attraction for oxygen, that Mr. Davy could not fucceed 
in examining its properties before it was burned and re- 
converted into lime. He has given it the name of Cal- 
sium. 

Salts of Lime.—Lime combines with the different acids, 
forming peculiar compounds called falts. 

It poffeffes a ftronger attraGion for the acids than alu- 
mine, magnefia, or any of the metallic oxyds: hence the 
exiitence of aluminous, magnefian, and metallic falts are 
incompatible with lime. Several of the falts of lime are 
found native in great abundance, particularly the carbonat 
and fulphat. We rarely finda mineral water free from fome 
of the falts of lime. They are moitly, however, the car- 
bonat, fulphat, and muriat; the reft of the native falts 
being infoluble in water. 

Sulphat of Lime.—This falt may be formed by diffolving 
lime in the muriatic or nitric acid, and adding fulphuric 
acid to the clear folution, till the precipitation ceafes. The 
fubftance which falls to the bottom is the fulphat of lime, 
ina ftate of white powder. [t abounds fo plentifully in 
nature, that it is never manufatured for fale. The native 
eryftals are right-angled prifms, with rhomboidal bafes. 
[t is alfo found fometimes in cryftals of the form of four 
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and fix-fided prifms, which are generally very tran{parent- 
In forne {pecimens thefe cryftals are very {mall, giving the 
mafs a fibrous appearance. It occurs in Derbyfhire, in 
large femitranfparent mafles, moftly abounding with yel- 
lowifh-brown ftreaks, occafioned by the prefence of iron. 
Great quantities of this laft is worked into ornaments, and 
ufed alfo in fculpture. 

This falt is foluble in 460 parts of water at 60°. 

It is not altered by expofure to the air, at the common 
temperature: if, however, it be heated to ignition, it lofes 
its water of cryftallization, and falls into a fine white powder. 
This powder, if left in the air, would re-abforb the water, 
and affume its chemical qualities. When this powder, newly 
calcined, is mixed with water to the confiftence of pulp, it 
foon begins to ftiffen, becomes warm, and in a little time 
becomes very hard. During this flate it expands with great 
force, fo as to break very ftrong veflels. It admits of 
the moft delicate cafts being taken by means of it. The 
fudden expanfion, at the time it is lofing its liquid form, 
forces it into the moft minute cavities. It is employed by 
artifts for makings cafts of bults, and different ornaments. 
The fame properties render it of great value to the mauu- 
faGturers of pottery and porcelassr, it i¢ wed in fome 
countries for making the Hoors of upper rooms, as a fub- 
ftitute for wood.’ In the laying of thefe floors, fome idea 
may be given of its expanfive force when fetting. Thin 
flips of wood, of a thicknefs equal to the expanfion of the 
floor, are placed between the wall and the pulpy mafs, till 
the time it begins to affume the folid form. Thefe flips are 
then ‘inftantly removed, to make room for the expanfion. 
If this precaution were not taken, fo great would be the 
force, as to pufh out the wall in that part. 

Sulphat of lime is compofed, according to Bergman, of 
46 acid, 32 bafe, and 22 water, in the 100. Kirwan’s 
analyfis gives 59 acid and 41 bafe in the 100. Wenzel. 
makes it 59.84 acid and 40.16 bafe. 

Dalton makes the atom of lime 24, and fulphurie acid 


24 + 34 100 


58.6 


13 +3 X 7 = 34: hence, = » which gives. 


58.6 acid, and 41.4 bafe, 100. 

This falt is faid to be ufed in America as a manure with: 
much fuccefs; but has not been ufed in this country. 

Sulphite of Lime.—This falt may be formed by adding 
fulphurous acid to the nitrat or muriat of lime. A white 
powder is precipitated, which is fulphite of lime. This falt 
is foluble in 100 parts of water. It is ffightly eflorefcent 
in the air, and ultimately is converted into fulphat. When 
heated, fome fulphur is fublimed, and it affumes. the ilate 
of fulphat. This falt is compofed of 48 acid, 47 lime, and 
5 water, = roo. It has not been applied to any ufe. 

Nitrat of Lime.—The uitrat of lime may be formed by 
adding powdered carbonat of lime to nitric acid, till the 
effervefcence ceafes. When the folution is evaporated ‘to 
the confiftence of fyrup, and placed m a very cold fitua- 
tion, {mall needle-fhaped cryilals, after fome time, will ap- 
pear: the fhape of thefe is fix-fided prifms. This falt is. 
cryftallizable, but with difficulty, owing to its great folu- 
bility ; or, in other words, to its great affinity for water > 
and when the cryftals are formed, they foon attra& moifture 
from the air, and difappear. ‘ 

When the folntion is evaporated to drynefs, and the heat 
continued a fhort time, the mafs acquires the property of 
fhining in the dark. This fatt is known by the name of 
Baldwin’s phofphorus. 

When a ftronger heat is applied, up to ignition, the falt 
is decompofed; the acid is refolved ito nitrous gas, oxy- 
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zen, aud nitrogen. It might be employed, like nitre, to 
obtain a tolerably pure oxygen for experiments of com- 
buttion. Its decompofition by heat alfo furnifhes an elegant 
method of procuring lime in a ftate of purity, The analyfis 
of this falt by Richter gives, in the 100, 63.9 acid, and 
36.1 bafe. ‘That of Kirwan gives, in the 100, 54.44 acid, 
32 bafe, and 10.56 water. Dalton makes the atom of 
nitric acid 5.4 + 2 X 7 = 19.4, and concludes the foluble 
19-4 X 2+ 24 _ 100 

TRANS 21) SRO 
which gives 58.6 acid, and 41.4 of lime, = 100. 

Muriat of Lime.—This falt is generally formed in 
manufa@turing the carbonat of ammonia. The muriat of 
ammonia is mixed with carbonat of lime, in a veflel which 
is expofed to a heat capable of fubliming the carbonat of 
ammonia, which leaves behind the muriat of lime, {it may 
be alfo formed by adding carbonat of limie to muriatic acid. 
When the folution is evaporated to the confiftence of fyrup, 
and fet in a cool place equal to 32°, it eryftallizes into fix- 
fided prifms, terminated by pyramids. Thefe cryttals, 


' nitrats to be fuper-falts: hence, 


however, foon deliquefce, from their’ great attraction for 8 


moifture, and affume the liquid form. Reduced to a ftate 
of drynefs, it is ufed for the purpofe of drying different 
afes. 

Water at 60° diffolves four times its, weight of this falt ; 
while at 100°, it diffolves in any proportion. It diffolves 
in alcohol in a great proportion, producing heat. When 
the dry falt is mixed with fnow, it produces great cold, and 
is employed to great advantage in freezing mixtures. 
When it is expofed to heat above ignition, fome of the acid 
efcapes, reducing it to the ftate of fubmuriat. In this ftate 
it has the property of fhining in the dark, and has, in con- 
fequence, been called the phofphorus of Homberg. It is 
compofed, according to the analytis of Bergman, of 31 acid, 
44 bafe, and 25 water, in 100. Kirwan makes it 42 acid, 
50 bafe, and 8 water; and Wenzel, 51 acid and 49 bafe. 
Dalton makes an atom of muriatic'acid 22 ; then lime being 


100 
24; BRP | SO thence! we have, from thefe data, 
22 47-83 


47.83 of acid, 52.17 of bafe. 

Oxymuriat of Lime.—It appears that fuch a falt does not 
exifl, except in the dry ftate. When it is thrown into 
water, itis converted into the muriat, and oxygen efcapes. 

The falt, which the bleachers call the oxymuriat of lime, 
is in fa&t the hyper-oxymuriat. It is made by pafling the 
oxymuriatic acid gas through a mixture of lime and water, 
in a Woulfe’s apparatus. (See Lazorarory.) The lime 
is at length taken wp, and the liquid becomes colourlefs. It 
is decompofed by the muriatic acid, affording oxygen and 
oxymuriatic acid, It is ufed in bleaching to a great extent. 
See BLEACHING. 

Phofphat of Lime.—This falt conflitutes the bafis of bones, 
and is a component part of moft animal fubftances. It may 
be prepared by adding muriat or nitrat of lime to pkofphat 
of foda; or, cheaper, by diflolving the earth of bones, 
which is a mixture of the fubphofphat and carbonat of lime, 
in muriatic acid, and adding pure ammonia to the folution, 
The phofphat of lime will be precipitated alone, leaving the 
excefs of lime diffolved in the acid. This falt is in the form 
of powder of a white colour ; the native falt, which has been 
deferibed, being alone capable of the cryftalline form. 

Several of the acids, but particularly the fulphuric; de- 
compote this falt, by taking a part of the lime, and leaving 
it in the ftate of fuperphofphat. Phofphat of lime is com- 
: I 


pofed, according to the analyfis of Klaproth, of 30.5 of 
acid and 69.5 bafe. Fourcroy and Vauquelin make it 
41 acid and 59 bafe; Richter, 45 acid and 55 bafe; and 

Eckeberg, 39 acid, 36 bafe, and 25 water. By Dalton’s 
hypothetis, the phofphoric acid is 9 + 2 x 7 = 23: then, 
2 100 i CoN : 
ao te = roy making the acid, in 100, 48.9 acid, 
the bafe being 51.1. 

Superphofphat of Lime. —When fulphuric acid: is added to 
the phoiphat of lime, the former beiig one-third of the latter 
by weight, a portion of fuiphat of lime will be formed, 
which will be precipitated, leaving the fuperphofphat dif- 
folved. It may alfo be formed by diffolving 47 parts of the 
phofphat in 23 parts of real acid. 

This falt cryftallizes by evaporation, in brilliant plates, 
having a pearly appearance. ‘The talte of thefe cryttals is 
ftrongly acid. Indeed it was once taken for the phofphorie 
acid, and was diltilled with charcoal, to obtain phofphorus. 
This falt is now decompofed by the acetat of lead; and the 
pkofphat of lead is ufed for that purpofe, which is found a 
reat improvement in the preparation of phofphorus, 

When this falt is heated in a crucible at a little more than 
a red heat, it fufes; and, on cooling, aflumes the appear- 
ance of a tranfparent glafs, which has been called phofphoric 
glafs. Its compofition, according to the analyfes of Four- 
croy and Vauquelin, is 54 acid and 46 lime. 

fluat of Lime.—This {alt is not a produét of art, but is 
found native in Derbyshire, and other counties abounding 
with lead. Its ae are in the form of cubes. 

When this falt is coarfely powdered, and laid upon a hot 
plate, a little fhort of ignition, it gives a beautiful blueith 
light, not much unlike the flame of burning fulphur in com- 
mon air. The artificial fluat alfo poffeffes this propesty. 

When the fluat of lime is expofed to a ftrong heat, it 
melts, and, on cooling, becomes tranfparent. ‘The facility 
with which it fufes, and renders other earthy fub{tances 
fulible, is taken advantage of in the reduétion of lead, and 
other metals, Hence it has derived its name from acting as. 
a flux. 

This falt is decompofed by the nitric and fulphurie acid). 
by feizing the lime, vshile the fluoric acid gas is difengaged. 
Guy Luflac and Thenard have lately fhewn, that the gafeous 
form of its acid is caufed by the prefence of filex ;. lince, 
when it is difengaged from any bafe where filex is not pre- 
fent, the acid affumes the liquid form.. See Srex. 

Its analyfis, by Klaproth, is 32.25 acid.and 67.75 bafe; 
by Dr. Thomfon, 32; acid and 673 lime. 

Borat of Lime.—This falt may be formed by mixing the 
muriat of lime with a felution of borat of foda. The falt 
is precipitated in the ftate of white- powder, which is ine 
foluble in water: few of its properties-are known. 

Carbonat of Lime.—This.alt, in the native ftate, is the 
moit abundant of all the calcareous falts. 

Although the primitive forms of the cryftals of. it are 
thomboidal prifms, this figure has been. fo differently ar- 
ranged as to form a numerous. variety of fecondary forms. 
The neutral falt of this {pecies is infoluble in water ; but it 
becomes.foluble, to a certain degrees, with an extra dofe of 
acid, 

The carbonat of lime may be formed’ by adding carbonat 
of potafh to muriat of lime, It confitts of 45 acid and 
55, lime. 

According to: the experiments of fir James Hall, when 
the carbonat of lime is expofed to a red heat, in a clofe 
veflel, fuch as a gun barrel, it melts; and, on-cooling, ie 

found 
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“found -to>retain its original properties, with the exception 
“of lofing fomething lefs than 4 or 5 per cent. of carbonic 
racid. 4 

Supercarbonat of Lime.—When the fupercarbonat of pot- 
cafh is added to muriat of lime, a portion of lime will remain 
on folution, which is not the carbonat of lime, but a fuper- 
ecarbonat. This falt is very frequently found in mineral 
waters, efpecially in lime-ftone countries, and in countries 
abounding with marle. ; 

A carbonat of potafh being added to a folution of this 
‘falt, takes one dofe of acid from it to form a fupercarbonat, 
-and the carbonat of lime is thrown down. When the fuper- 
catbonat of potafh is added, no change takes place. When 
Jime-waten is added to water diffolving the fupercarbonat of 
lime, the lime of both affumes the ftate of carbonat, and 
4all down together. : 

When the fuperearbonat of lime is expofed to a boiling 
heat for fome time, the fecond dofe of acid is expelled, and 
the remaining carbonat is precipitated. This falt, how- 
ever, is not immediately decompofed by boiling, but re- 
‘quires to boil for fome time. 

Acetat of Lime.—\f carbonat of lime be added to the 
acetic acid, an effervefcence will take place, and the lime 
avill be diffolved in the acetic acid, forming acetat of lime. 
If the folution be evaporated, it affords {mall cryitals of a 
white colour, having a filk appearance. 

It has a bitter acid tatte. 

It is compofed of 65.11 acid and 34.89 lime. 

Oxalat of Lime.—This falt is formed by dropping the 
oxalat of ammonia into any folution of lime. It appears to 
be the moft infoluble of all the falts of lime. It is in the 
form of white powder, and is compofed, according to Berg- 
man, of 48 acid, 46 lime, and 6 water. 

Tartrat of Lime.—Tf carbonat of lime be added to a folu- 
tion of the fupertartrat of potath, the excefs of tartaric acid 
combines with the lime, which falls in the ftate of infoluble 
powder. It is from this infoluble tartrat that the tartaric is 
obtained, by means of fulphuric acid. 

Citrat of Lime.—This falt, like the laft, is formed by 
adding the carbonat of lime to citric acid in the lemon 
juice. The falt is the infoluble powder which falls to the 
bottom. It is from this falt that the citric acid is obtained 
pure, by the fuperior affinity of fulphuric acid. 

It confifts of 62.66 acid and 37.34 lime. 

Pruffiat of Lime.—TVhe pruffiat of lime is formed by dif- 
folving lime in the pruffic acid. It is decompofed by all the 
acids, and is of little permanence. The falt commonly, but 
‘improperly, called by this name, is a triple falt, containing 
both lime and iron. It is made by adding 56 parts of lime 
water to two parts of Pruffian blue, well wafhed in hot 
water, boiling them for fome time till the lime is faturated. 
The folution is of an olive colour, and affords cryftals b 
evaporation. The folution of this falt is a valuable teft for 
iron in mireral waters. 

The reit.of the faits of lime are not of any importance, as 
far as we at prefent know. P 

The arfeniats and molybdat of lime are infoluble in their 
meutral ftate: the former is foluble in excefs of acid. 

Succinat of Lime is difficu'tly foluble. 

Benzoat of Lime is foluble, and may be cbtained in 
ary ltals. 

Chromat of Lime is foluble and cryftallizable. 

Suberat of Lime diffolves in hot, but little in cold water. 
Campbhorat sf Lime is {paringly foluble. d 
Liug, in Agriculture, a {oft friable fubftance, obtained 


by calcining or burning various calcareous materials, fuch 
as chalk, marble, lime-ftone, fhells, &c. 

This is a fubftance which is in different ftates, according 
to the particulary circumftances under which it exitts. 
When newly made, from its great power of deftroying the 
texture of bodies, it is termed cauftic or quick-lime. It is 
alfo fometimes called fhell-lime or fhells. In this ftate, when 
ufed as manure, it operates with the greateft violence, dif- 
fipating and robbing the foils, to which it is applied, of 
their moifture and other fluid matter: but after being ex- 
pofed to the atmofphere for fome time, from its property of 
quickly abforbing moifture and carbonic acid from it, it be- 
comes mild or effete, and is termed carbonat of lime. 
When applied to land in this ftate, it ats with much more 
mildnefs, only prometing the refolution of the matters in 
which it comes in contaét, by forwarding the natural procefs 
of putrefaction. It has allo lefs tendency to produce a 
mortary hardnefs in the poorer forts of clayey foils. But 
belides thefe differences, there are others ariling from the 
fubftances which are combined with the calcareous matters 
employed, as has been lately fhewn by the ingenious ex- 
periments of Mr. Tennant, itated in the fecond part of the 
Philofophical TranfaGtions for the year 1799. Having 
been informed that two kinds of lime were ufed in agricul- 
ture, which differed greatly in their effects,—one of which 


it was neceflary to ufe fparingly, and’ to fpread very evenly 


over the land, as it was faid that a large proportion of it 
diminifhed the fertility of the foil, and that, wherever a 
heap of it had been left on one fpot, all vegetation was pre- 
vented for many years; and that of this kind of lime, 50 or 
60 bufhels on an acre were as much as could be ufed with 
advantage ; while of the other fort of lime, a large quantity 
was never found to be injurious, and that the {pots which 
were entirely covered with it became remarkably fertile, in- 
ftead of being rendered barren :—having analyfed thofe two 
kinds of lime, he found that the latter confilted folely of cal- 
careous earth; but that the former contained two parts of 
magnefia, with three parts of calcareous earth. He after- 
wards proved, that though vegetable feeds would grow 
equally well in both thefe kinds of lime-ttone, when fimply 
reduced to powder; yet that, when they were calvined to 
as to become lime, and beth of them ftrewed about the tenth 
of an inch thick on garden mould, the magnefian lime pre- 
vented nearly. all the feeds which had been fowed from 
coming up, while no injury was occafioned by the calcareous 
lime, when ufed under the fame circumftances. 

It may be noticed, that this ‘valuable difcovery feems in 
fome meafure to explain the caufe of the variety of opinion 
that has. been maintained refpecting the application of lime, 
which fome have fuppofed to be ef little or no advantage, 
and even injurious to land; which has been owing probably 
to their having employed the magnefian lime, or ufed it in 
too large proportions. 

This philofophical inquirer firft found magnefian lime 
near the town of Doncafter, and afterwards at York, at 
Matlock in Derbyfhire, at Breeden in Leicetterfhire, and at 
Workfop in Nottinghamfhire. He aflerts, that the cathe- 
dral and walls of York are built with this magnefian lime~ 
ftone; and that at Matlock the magnefian and calcareous 
lime-{tones are contiguous to each other, the rocks on the 
fide of the river Derwent, wheré the houfes are built, being 
magnefian, and on the other fide calcareous. He found 
alfo, that in this fituation the magnefian lime-ftone was in- 
cumbent on the calcareous: for, in defcending into a cavern 
formed in that rock, he found a feparate vein of calcareous 
Jime-ftone, which was full of fhells, but contained no yes 
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nefia: and concludes, that, in general, the magnefian lime- 
ftone may be ealily diftinguifhed from the calcareous, by its 
folution in acids being much flower, and that it contains 
generally very few fhells ; but that thefe, when prefent, are 
impregnated with magnefia. 

In the Philofophy of Agriculture it is remarked alfo, 
that all lime-ftone may be divided into three kinds: firft, 
the rocks which remain, where they were formed from fhells 
beneath the ocean, except that they were afterwards ele- 
vated by fub-marine fires; fecondly, into alluvial lime-ftone, 
as thofe which haye been diflolved in water, and fimply pre- 
cipitated, as the beds of chalk, which contain only the molt 
infoluble remains of fea animals, as the teeth of fharks ; and, 
thirdly, thofe which, after having been diffolved and pre- 
cipitated, have been long agitated beneath the fea, till the 
particles have been rolled fo again{t each other, as to acquiré 
a globular form, which-is faid to refemble the roe or fpawn 
of fith, and which contain very few fhells, or none, as the 
Ketton ftone, and that which he has feen on Lincoln heath, 
extending almoft from Sleaford to Lincoln. Now, fays he, 
as the falts of the fea confift of only two kinds ; common 
falt, or muriat of foda, and vitriolated magnefia, commonly 
called Epfom falt, which, in the fea-waters furrounding this 
ifland, are found at a medium to exilt in the proportion of 
one-thirtieth part of common falt and one-eightieth part of 
vitriolated magnefia, compared to the quantity of water; 
and, fecondly, as thefe falts are believed by many philo- 
fophers to have been formed by vegetable and animal mat- 
ters, which principally grew upon the furface of the dry 
land, after it was raifed out of the primeval ocean; and 
that, in confequence, the faltnefs of the fea was pofterior 
to the formation of the primeval rocks of lime-ftone; we 
may underftand why thofe lime-ftone ftrata, which have 
not been diffolved or wafhed in fea-water fince the fea be- 
came falt, are not mixed with magnefia. The chalk, he 
fuppofes, mult have been diffolved and precipitated from 
water, as it exaétly refembles the internal part of fome cal- 
careous ftalaGtites which he has in his poffeffion; yet there 
is mo appearance of its component particles having been 
rubbed together into fmail globules, and may not, there- 
fore, have been removed from the fituation where it was 
produced, except by its elevation above the furface of the 
ocean. But that alluvial lime-ftone, which confifts of fmall 
globules adhering together, called Ketton lime-ftone, and 
of which there appears to be a bed 10 miles broad from 
Beckingham to Sleaford in Lincolnfhire, and 20 miles long 
fron Sleaford to Lincoln, he fufpeéts may probably confilt 
of magnefian lime-ftone; which is alfo faid in that country 
to do no fervice to vegetation: for this alluvial lime-ftone, 
by having evidently been rolled together beneath the fea, by 
which the {mall cryftallized parts of it have had their angles 
rubbed off, is moft likely to have thus been mixed with the 
magnefia of the fea-water, which, as has been obferved,. is 
faid o contain one-eightieth part of its weight of vitriolated 
magnefia. 

It is further remarked, that at the lime-works at Ticknal, 
near Derby, there appears a ftratum of alluvial lime-ftone, 
like Ketton lime-ftone, which they do not burn for fale, 
over the bed of the calcareous lime-ftone, which they get 
from beneath the former, and calcine for fale. It is pro- 
bable, he thinks, that the fuperior bed may contain mag- 
nefia, which has rendered it not fo ufeful in agriculture. It 
is {till more probable that alluvial lime-ftone has acquired its 
mixture of magnefia from the fea-water ; as magnefia, in its 
uncalcined ftate, will precipitate lime from water, as ob- 
ferved by Dr. Aliton, who thence propofes to render water 
pure and potable, which has bees long kept at fea free from 


putridity by having” lime mixed with it, by precipitatingy 
the lime by the addition of mild magnefia. , 

The lime from Breedon is magnefian, that from Ticknal) 
(which is fold) is calcareous, he believes ;. and fome farmers 
in the vicinity of Derby affert, that two loads of Breedon 
lime will go as far, that is, will apparently do as much fer- 
vice to their land, as three loads of Ticknal lime. Breedon: 
lime, he is allo informed, is preferred in architecture, and 
is faid to go further in making mortar ; which, he fuppofes, 
means that it requires more {and to be mixed withit. In 
the Account of the Agriculture of the Midland Counties, 
lime made at Breedon, near Derby, is faid to be deftru@tive 
to vegetables, when ufed in large quantities; and in Not- 
tinghamfhire it is afferted, that the lime from Critch, in 
Derbyfhire, is fo mild, that thiftles and grafs {pring. up 
through the edges of large heaps of it, when laid in the 
fields) Dr. Fenwick of Newcattle obferves, that the farmers 
in that country divide lime into hot and mild; which Mr. 
Tennant believes to mean magnefian and calcareous lime. 

By experiments which were made by Mr. Tennant, by 
fowing feeds of colewort on various mixtures of calcined 
magnefia with foil, and of calcareous lime with foil, he 
found thirty or forty grains of lime did not retard the 
growth of feeds more than three or four of calcined mag 
nefia; hence, what can we conclude, but that, as they both 
injure vegetation in large quantities, they may both affiit 
vegetation in {mall ones? and that this is more probable, as 
the farmers believe that they find both of them ufeful, 


"though in different quantities; and as the magnefia would 


form Epfom falt, if it met with vitriolic acid, which Dr. 
Home found, from his experiments, to be friendly to vege- 
tation, when ufed in very {mall quantities. More accurate 
obfervations and experiments are, however, Dr. Darwin 
thinks, wanting on this fubject. 

The moft certain way to know whether any-fort of ftone 
be fit for making lime is to drop upon it a little aquafortis, 
fpirit of fea-falt, or oil of vitriol. All ftones on which the 
above, or any other {trong acid, effervefces or rifes in bub 
bles, are calcareous ftones, or will burn to lime; and the 
itronger the effervefcence is, the fitter they are for that pur - 
pofe. 

And as in the ufe-of calcareous matter as a manure, much 
depends upon its being brought into a fine powdery ftate, 
it fhould always, where fuel can be obtained at a moderate 
expence, be prepared by burning, as that is the eafieft and 
mott efficacious mode of reducing lime-ftone to powder that 
ever was invented, and therefore ought always to be adopted 
where neceflity does rot prevent it. Reducing lime-ftone to 
powder by calcination is alfo, he remarks, attended with this 
farther advantage to the farmer, that it confiderably dimi- 
nifhes his expence of carriage. Pure Jime-'tone lofes about 
two-thirds of its weight by being thoroughly burned ; fo that 
the man who is obliged to drive this manure from a great 
diftance, will find a very confiderable faving by driving it in 
the ftate of fhells; but if it were reduced to a powder by 
mechanical triture, he could not be benefited by this circum 
ftance. Many perfons choofe to drive lime-ftone from a 
contiderable diftance and burn it at home ; but it is obvious 
they then fubject themfelves to a very heavy charge in car- 
riage, which would be avoided by an oppofite conduct. This, 
therefore, ought never to be praétifed but where other cir- 
cumitances may counterbalance this unfavourable one. But 
as lime-ftone is often in its native {tate mixed with fand in 
various proportions, and as fand lofes nothing of its weight 
by calcination, it mutt. happen that thofe kinds of lime-{tone 
which contain the largeft proportion of fand will lofe leaft 


in calcination, and of courle afford the weighticft lime-fhells, 
Hence 
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Hence it is obvious, that thofe who are under the neceffity of 
driving lime from a great diftance ought to be particularly 
careful to make choice ofa kind of lime-ftone as free from fand 
as poflible, and to drive it in the ftate of fhells, as they will 
thus obtain an equal quantity of manure at the leaft expence 
of carriage that is poffible ; and the lighteft fhells ought, of 
courfe, to be always preferred. When lime is flaked, that 
which contains moft fand falls moft quickly, and abforbs 
the fmalleft proportion of water. What is pure requires a 
very large proportion of water, and is much louger before it 
begins to fall. Hence it happens that thofe who drive fandy 
lime-fhells in open carriages, mult be very careful to guard 
againit rain, becaufe a heavy fhower would make the whole 
fall, and generate fuch a heat as to be in danger of fetting 
the carts on fire; whereas pure lime-fhells are in no danger 
of being damaged by that circumftance. The writer has 
feen a cart loaded with fuch fhells, which had been expofed 
to acontinued fhower of rain, as violent as is ever known in 
this country, for more than three hours, and feemed hardly 
to be affected by it in the fmalleit degree. ‘He ought, he 
fays, to obferve, however, that his experiments were con- 
fined to only one kind of pure lime, fo that it is not from 
hence demonttrated that all kinds of pure lime will be pof- 
feffed of the fame qualities. Lime-fhells formed from the 
pureft lime-ftone require more than their own weight of 
water to flake them properly ; whereas, fome kinds of lime- 
fhells that contain much fand do not require above one- 
fourth part of that quantity. He has’ found, by experi- 
ment, that pure lime-fhells cannot be flaked with lefs than 
about one-fourth more than their own weight of water. 
When flaked in the ordinary way, the fame lime-fhells took 
more than double their weight of water. 

Hence it is much worfe economy, in thofe who have pure 
lime-fhells, to flake and carry them home in the ftate of 
powdered lime, than it is in thofe who have only a fandy 
kind of lime-fhells to make ufe of. 

It is farther fuggefted that it is even, on fome occafions, 
more advifable for thofe who have very fandy lime, to drive 
it in the ftate of powdered lime than in that of fhells ; for, 
as it is dangerous to give that kind of lime-ftone too much 
heat, left it fhould be vitrified, thofe who burn it can never 
be certain that the whole of the {tone will fall to powder 
when water is added, till they have aétually tried it ; nor 
do they think it a great lofs if fome part of it fhould be 
imperfe&tly burned, as it requires much lefs fuel on a future 
occafion than frefh lime-ftone ; and therefore they much ra- 
ther choofe to err on this than on the oppofite extreme. But 
fhould any one attempt to drive this poor fort of lime in 
the {tate of thells, he would be in danger of carrying home 
many {tones that would never fall; which would more than 
counterbalance the benefit he would derive from the want 
of the fmall quantity of water that is required to flake it. 
On thefe accounts it is fuppofed it may be admitted as a 
general rule, that thofe who can have accefs to lime-{tone 
which is free of fand, will fave a great deal in the carriage of 
it by driving it in the ftate of fhells ; and that, on the con- 
trary, it will be molt economical, in thofe who can only get 
lime of a very fandy quality, to drive it in the flate of 
powdered lime. Hence it follows, that the practice which 
now prevails, of carrying fhell-lime by water from one part 
of the country to another, is only an imaginary faving, ob- 
tained at a very high rifk, to thofe who drive fhells of a 
fandy quality ; but a real and unequivocal advantage of very 
high importance to the community at large, if thefe fhells 
are obtained from a pure lime-ftone. Thefe obfervations 
relate only to the faving of carriage to the farmer ; which, 
however, is an article of great importance to him. 


But there are fome other particulars that may alfo equally 
affe&t him in this way, and in the application of the lime to 
his ground, A vague opinion in general prevails in every 
part of the country, that one fort of lime may be more 
valuable than another ; but it does not appear that farmers 
have hitherto had any rule to dire& them in the choice of 
different forts of lime; fome efteeming one fort ftrongeft, . 
as they term it, and fome valuing another fort more highly, 
without being able to affign any fatisfactory reafon for the 
preference they give in either cafe. It is of importance that 
this matter fhould be elucidated. Altkough it does not 
always happen, yet, in many parts of the country, the real 
nature of lime is fo little underftood, that the weightieft 
lime is preferred as a manure to that which is lighter ; be- 
caufe it is imagined the firft has more fubflance, and will 
therefore produce a more powerful effe&t upon ground than 
the fineft and lighteft lime. But there feems to be no rea- 
fon to think there is any difference in the {pecific gravity of 
different parcels of pure calcareous matter when fully ‘cal- 
cined ; therefore, if there is any difference in the weight of 
various forts of lime, it muft arife entirely from a variation in, 
the quantity or gravity of fome extraneous matter that is 
mixed with the lime ; and as fand is almolt the only extraneous 
body that is ever found in lime-ftone, and is always of much 
greater {pecific gravity than pure quick-lime, it follows, that 
the weighty lime only owes its fuperior gravity to a larger 
proportion of fand that is mixed with it. But fand is of 
no value as a manure ; fo that he who volnntarily purchafes 
this kind of lime in preference to the other is guilty of a 
great degree of folly ; which will be the greater if he has 
likewife to drive it from a confiderable diftance. 

However, thofe farmers who have accefs to only one fort 
of lime-ftone, muft be contented with it, whatever may be 
its quality. But fuch as have an opportunity of choofing 
may be benefited by the obfervation, that pure lime-ftone, 
when fully calcined and flaked, is reduced to a fine white 
impalpable powder that feels foft between the fingers, 
without the {malleft tendency to grittinefs; while fuch 
lime as contains fand is never fo fine nor fo foft, but feels 
gritty when rubbed between the fingers. See Anderfon’s 
Effays. 

Aion, Quantity, and Application of Lime.—The author of 
Modern Agriculture remarks, that there are few diftriéts 
where lime is not either in general ufe, or partially intro- 
duced as a manure. With refpeét to the ufe of lime, or 
the benefit derived from it as a mean of fertilizing the foil, 
fome are of opinion that it promotes vegetation, by ftimu- 
lating, or forcing the foil with which it is incorporated to 
exert itfelf: others imagine it promotes vegetation by en- 
riching the foil, and thereby adding to the quantity of vege- 
table food. Various other opinions, different from thefe, 
and in fome inftances oppofite to each other, have been 
entertained refpe&ting the manner in which lime operates 
upon land; but all that we yet know with certainty on the 
fubjeét, is collected from pra¢tice and experience, whereby 
it is proved that lime fomehaw or other operates fo as fre« 
quently to produce luxuriant crops on foils which, before 
the application of that manure, were comparatively of little 
value ; and farther, that on all foils which are treated: pro- 
perly after being thoroughly limed, its beneficial effects are 
difcernible by the moft curfory obferver. Various other 
modes in which this fubitance may be ufeful as a manure, 
may be feen under the terms Calcareous Earru, and Puos- 
PHORUS. 

The proportion or quantity of lime applied to the acre 
feems hitherto, the fame writer obferves, fixed by no certain 
rule, either in regard to the nature of the different foils, the 
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modes of cropping afterwards adopted, or the fuperior qua- 
lity of one kind of lime-{tone beyond another. 

It has been remarked, that fome require that it fhould be 
applied in fuch {mall quantities as thirty or forty bufhels to 
the acre ; avd aver, that if more is ufed the ground will be 
abfolutely ruined; while others maintain, that ten times 
that quantity may be applied with fafety. A great varia- 
tion may no doubt be produced, in this refpect, bya dif- 
ference in the nature of the foil, in the ftate of culture it 
is under at the time, in the quantity of calcareous matter 
with which it may have been formerly impregnated ; and 
perhaps a variation may fometimes arife from! other cir- 
cumftances that have never yet been attended to. A differ- 
ence will likewife arife from the quality of the lime that, is 
applied, and from the manner in which it is employed, fome 
kinds of lime containing, perhaps, ten times more calcareous 
ma‘ter than others: anda very great difference may pro« 
eeed from the mode of applying the lime itfelf. For it is 
common to hear thofe who have had little experience of 
lime as a manure, recommend very great caution, left too 
great a quantity be employed, for fear of burning the 
foil, as they exprefs it, This idea of burning has been 
evidently adopted from what is experienced by applying 
caultic lime to animals or vegetables in large quantities, as 
it often corrodes and fhrivels thet up, and produces other 
effeéts, which greatly refemble thofe of fire; but it cannot 
produce any fuch effects, unlefs there are vegetables grow- 
ing upon the foil at the time. In that cafe the vegetables 
might indeed be corroded by the lime, if rain fhould fall 
immediately after it was fpread when newly flaked; but as 
it lofes this fiery corrofive power in a few days after it is 
fpread, nothing of that kind can be expected to happen 
to the foil. Accordingly, we never hear of crops being 
burnt up with too great a quantity of lime in thofe coun- 
ties where it has long been ufed as a common manure, al- 
though it is there often employed in much larger quantities 
than in other places where it is more rare. ‘The writer has 
himfelf had the experience of lime in all proportions, from 
one hundred to abdve feven hundred bufhels to the* acre, 
upon a great variety of foils; and has always found that 
its effe& in promoting the fertility of the foil has been in 
proportion to the qnantity employed, other circumftances 
being alike. The expence, in molt cafes, prevents farmers 
from employing this manure in greater quantities than thofe 
above-mentioned ; but accidental circumitances Clearly thew, 
that if it were applied in much larger quantities, the effed 
would only be to promote the Juxuriance of the crop in 
a hizher degree. A gentleman of his acquaintance, in whofe 
veracity he can conlide, happening to be from home when 
a large field was limed, and having no occafion for the whole 
quantity of lime that had been brought for that purpofe, 
and laid down in one corner of the field, his fervants, with- 
out driving it away, mixed what remained with the foil, 
although the lime lay there about four inches thick over the 
whole furface. The effect was, that for many years after- 
wards, the grain in that place was fo immoderately luxu- 
riant, that it fell over, and rotted before it came to the 
ear. After many years this luxuriance abated a little, fo as 
to allow the grain to ripen; butit was there always much 
more luxuriant than in any other part of the field. An 
accidental experiment, nearly fimilar to this, fell under his 
own obfervation. It happened that the fervants of another 
farmer laid, by miftake, a few heaps of lime upon a ¢grafs 
field that he did not intend fhould be broken up at the 
time. The miltake was foon difcovered, and no more lime 
was laid down at that place; and the few heaps (about a 
bufhel in each) were allowed to lie negleéted,, without being 
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{fpread. The field was paflured upon for feven or eight 
years after that, before it was converted into tillage ; and 
the heaps were by that time become fo flat, and fo far funk 
into the ground, that they could hardly be difcovered. 
Before it was ploughed up, the whole of the field was 
limed, and this part of it equally fo with the reft ; nor were 
the old heaps touched till the plough went through them in 
tilling the field, when the lime was there turned up, with 
only a very {mall mixture of foil. The confequence was, 
that at every one of thefe heaps, a tuft of corn {prung up 
pei ie luxuriance as to be entirely rott-d before harvett ; 
and for many years afterwards, thefe tufts could be diftin- 
guilhed from the other part of the field at a yery great dif. 
tance, like fo many buttons on a coat ; and perhaps continue 
fo to this day. From thefe experiments, as well as othér 
confiderations, there feems to be reafon to cenclude, that 
on foils which do not naturally abound with chalk, or other- 
calcareous matter, there is lefs danger in giving too much 
lime than in applying too little, except in thofe cafes where 
an over luxurian¢e is to be apprehended previoufly to fuch 
limings, ; 

It has been ftated by a late agricultural writer, that in 
the counties of Lanark and Weftmoreland, from one hun- 
dred to five hundred bufhels of lime-fhells, after being re- 
duced to powder, are applied to the Enelifh itatute acre; 
and that the bufhel of lime-fhells, cr calcined lime-ftone, 
generally yields from two and a half to three buthels of 
powdered lime ; the price of which at the kilns varies from 
fourpence to fixpence; the general average over the king- 
dom being rated at fourpence halfpenny the buthel. In 
the county of Nottingham, the ordinary quantity does not 
exceed feventy or eighty bufhels. In the counties of Cum- 
berland in. England, and Weft Lothian, Fife, Perth, An- 
gus, Mearns, &c. in Scotland, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty bufhels is the nf{ual quantity ; and this 
lait may be itated as the general average quantity com- 
menly ufed in all the other parts of the ifland. 

It is afferted to have been often heard urged as an ob- 
jection to the ufe of lime as a manure, that although it 
does indeed promoté the fertility of a foil in a higher de- 
gree at firft, yet, im the end, it renders it much more 
iterile than formerly ; oa which account, they fay, it ought 
not to be atallemployed. This, hike many other objections 
to nfeful practices, takes its rife entirely from the -avarice 
and unfkilfulnefs of thofe who complain. It is chiefly heard: 
of in thofe parts of the country where it is not common for 
a farmer, after once liming a poor foil, to take fifteen or fix. 
teen crops of oats fucceflively, without any other drefling 
or alteration of crops. It mult be a good manure that 
enables thefe foils to produce fuch a number of fucceflive: 
{courging crops of any fort: but it would be a marvellous 
one indeed, if it fhould prevent thofe fields being exhautted. 
by them. But is it not well known, that in all the riche 
and belt improved parts of the country, lime has been long 
employed as a manure? Yet, fo far are thofe foils from 
being rendered fterile by it, that it is doubtful. if any art, 
without the affiltance of lime, or fome calcareous matter, 
could ever have brought thefe fields to their prefent degree 
of fertility. Thofe, therefore, who complain of the hurtful 
effects of lime as a manure, proclaim what they ought to 
conceal; that. they have had in their pofleffion a treafure, 
which might have enriched their pofterity, but which in 
their own life-time they have idly fquandered away. 

We are, however, not only unacquainted with the mode: 
in which the lime operates upon the foil, but we are even 
ma great meafure ignorant of the a¢tual changes that are 
produced upon the earth after this manure is applied, Te 
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is often afked, How long the effeéts of lime may be per-, 
ceived on the foil? And, if by this queftion it be meant to 
afcertain the length of time that the effe&ts of lime will be 
perceptible in promoting the luxuriance of the crop after 
one manuring, it is no wonder that very different an{wers 
fhould be given, as the effets muft vary with the quantity 
or quality of the lime employed, the nature of the crops 
that follow, and many cther circumftances, which it would 
be impoffible to enumerate. But if it be viewed in another 
light ; if lime be fuppofed to alter the foil, fo as to ren- 
der it fufceptible of being affeted by other manures in a 
more fenfible degree, fo as to make it capable of pro- 
ducing crops that no art could otherwife have effected, 
and to admit of being improved by modes of culture that 
would not otherwife have produced any fenfible benefit, the 
anfwer to the queftion would be more ‘eafy, as in this 
light, it is pretty plain that its effects will be felt, perhaps, 
as long as the foil exifts. It is believed farmers are {el- 
dom accuftomed to confider lime, or other calcareous ma- 
nures, in this point of view; although, when it comes to 
be inquired into, it is not doubted but this will be found 
to be by far the moft valuable effect of thefe meafures. A 
few faéts will belt illuftrate the meaning. In Derbyfhire 
the farmers have found, that by {preading lime im confider- 
able quantities upon the furface of their heathy moors, after 
a few years the heath difappears, and the whole furface 
becomes covered with a fine pile of grafs, confifting of 
white clover, and the other valuable forts of pafture grafles. 
This fhews that lime renders the foil unfriendly to the growth 
of heath, and friendly to that of clover. It is found by 
experience, ’that in all porous foils which are not expofed to 
too much dampnefs, in every part of Scotland where lime 
has not been employed, heath has a natural and almoft irre- 
fiftible propenfity to eftablifh itfelf. In thofe parts of the 
country where lime has been much ufed as a manure, we 
find that the fields may be allowed to remain long in grafs, 
without becoming covered with that noxious plant. Again, 
it is well known by thofe who have been attentive, and have 
had opportunities of obferving the fa&t, that peas of any 
fort can never be fuccefsfully cultivated in any part of the 
country where the foil is not of a very ftrong clayey na- 
ture, or where lime or other calcareous manures have never 
been employed. If the ground be made as rich as poffible 
with common dung, although the peas in that cafe will ve- 
getate, and grow for fome time with vigour; yet, before 
they begin to ripen, they become blighted, ufually die away 
entirely before the pod is formed, and but rarely produce a 
few half-formed peas. But if the ground has ever been 
limed, although, perhaps, at the diftance of thoufands of 
years before that period, it never lofes its power of pro- 
ducing good crops of peas, if it is put in a proper tilth 
for carrying them at the time.- Again, in countries that 
have never been limed, the kinds of grafs that {pontaneoufly 
appear, if left to themfelves, are the {mail bent-grafs and 
feather-grafs. In places where lime has ever been ufed, the 
ground, if exhaufted, produces fewer plants of thefe graffes ; 
but in their ftead white clover, the poa and fefcue grafles, 
chiefly abound. The foil in either of thefe cafes may become 
equally poor ; that is, may produce equally fcanty crops : but 
the means of recovering them will be fomewhat different. In 
the laft cafe, a fallow feldom fails to prove beneficial. In the 
firft, it is often of no effect, fometimes even hurtful. Inthe 
laft, a moderate: drefling of dung produces a much more 
fenfible and lafting effect than in the other. In the laft the 
quality of the gra{s, as well as its quantity, rather improves 
by age. In the firft thefe circumitances are reverfed. Several 
ether obfervations might be made, tending to fhew that 


ground, which has been once impregnated with calcareous 
matter, acquires qualities from that moment which it did not 
poffefs before, which it ever afterwards retains, and never 
returns exaétly to its former ftate. In addition to this it is 
obferved, that although lime has fuch powerful effeéts on 
the foil, it does not feem ever to incorporate with the mould, 
fo asto form one homogeneous mafs; but the lime remains 
always in detached particles, which are larger or {maller in 
proportion as it has been more or lefs perfeétly divided when 
it was fpread, or broken down by the fubfequent mechanical 
operations the foil may have been made to undergo. Hence 
it happens, that in ploughing, if there chance to be any 
lumps of calcareous matter in a dry ftate upon the furface, 
they naturally tumble into the bottom of the open furrow as 
foon as the earth is edged up upon the mould-board, fo as 
to fall into the lowelt place that has been made by the plough 
before the furrow-flice is fairly turned over. In confequence 
of this circumftance, it muft often happen that, in oH 
courfe of many repeated ploughings, more of the lime wil 
be accumulated at the bottom of the foil than in any other 
partof it ; and as the plough fometimes goesa little deeper 
than ordinary, the lime that on thefe occafions chances to be 
depofited in the bottom of thefe furrows, will be below the 
ordinary ftaple of the foil, it will be ufelefs for the purpofes 
of the farmer. It is commonly thought that the lime has 
funk through the foil by its own gravity, although it is cer- 
tain that lime is fpecifically lighter than any foil, and can 
only be accumulated at the bottom of the mould by the 
means above defcribed: others think that the lime is chemi- 
cally diffolved, and afterwards depofited there ; but this idea 
is not corroborated by the faéts that have been already 
brought to notice. The following dire¢tions are applicable 
in either cafe. To obviate this inconvenience, it behoves the 
farmer, in the firft place, to be extremely attentive to have 
his lime divided into as {mall particles as poffible at the time 
of {preading ; for, if thefe are fufficiently {mall, they incor- 
porate fo intimately with the mould, as to be incapable of 
being eafily detached from it. On this account, as well as | 
others, it 1s always moft advifable to fpread the lime, when 
in its dry powdery ftate, immediately after flaking, before 
it has had time to run into lumps. _ It is alfo of importance 
to plough the foil with a more fhallow furrow than ufual 
when lime is put upon it, efpecially the firft time it is 
ploughed after the lime has been {pread upon its furface ; be- 
caufe, at that ploughing, the lime being all on the furface, 
a larger proportion of it is turned into the bottom of the 
laft made furrow than at any fucceeding ploughing ; and 
therefore more of it will be buried beneath the ftaple thamat 
any other time, if the furrow fhall have been very deep. 
This circumftance becomes more effentially neceffary in 
ploughing grafs ground that has been newly limed ; becaufe, 
inthis cafe, the lime is lefs capable of being mixed with any 
part of the foil than in any other. It alfo becomes extreme- 
ly neceffary, in all fucceeding times, to guard as much as 
poffible againft ploughing to unequal depths. See Ander- 
fon’s Eflays. 

In the work on the prefent ftate of hufbandry in Great 
Britain, it is fuggefted as probable, that the propriety or im- 
propriety of repeated limings depend more on the nature of 
the foil, and the modes of management afterwards adopted, 
than on any other circumftance connetted with it ; and that, 
asin fome diftricts it is repeated two or three times in the 
courfe of twenty years, while in others a repetition of liming, 
except in mixture with other fubftances, is found injurious, 
it is impoffible to account for fuch variations in the praétice 
or its effects on’the foil, without obferving, in the firit place, 
that although there has been as yet no general rule eftablifhed, 
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by which a farmer can determine what quantity of lime is beft 
fuited to a particular foil, yet in practice, a greater quantity 
is laid on ftrong, denfe, ttubborn foils, than on thofe of a more 
friable nature. In the fecond place, that the diverfity of 
meafures by which lime is fold at the different kilns, is often 
fo great, as to leave it doubtful whether a farmer in one part 
of the ifland, who applies three chaldrons to the acre, does 
not ufe lefs than he who, in another diftriét, applies two. 
And in the third place, that the quality of lime-fhells is 
fo extremely different, that in fome cafes the farmer who 

- lays five chaldrons on the acre, does not apply a greater 
quantity of effective manure than another who limes an acre 
with three only. And from various circumftances which have 
been already noticed, in fpeaking of calcareous earth, as 
well as from the sreat and general advantage of this fub- 
ftance on all foils and fituations, except {uch as are previoufly 
replete with calcareous matter, or too moift, the writer of 
the “ Philofophy of Agriculture’’ conceives, that its effects 
can only be underftood from the idea of its aétually fupply- 
ing the nutrition of vegetables. This is fti!l further con- 
firmed, by its contributing fo much to the amelioration of 
the crops, as well as to their increafe in quantity, as noticed 
by millers and bakers. If it be applied in a large quantity, 
it likewife kills animals in the foils, and alfo fmall vegetables, 
and from the deftroyed and decayed animals and vegetables, 
the foil is rendered more fertile, by being impregnated with 
mucilage. The fuperabundant lime is ufeful as it becomes 
mild calcareous earth, by attra¢ting carbonic acid from the 
atmofphere, and afterwards gradually affording it to plants. 
By the fermentation it brings on, and the finenefs of its par- 
ticles, the texture of the earth 1s opened and divided. 

It is evident that light fandy lands, containing only a {mall 
portion of vegetable matter, fhould not be overdone with 
lime, unlefs we can affilt them liberally with animal manures. 
Its great excellence ona fandy foil is its mechanically binding 
the loofe particles, and preventing the different parts of the 
manure from efcaping out of the reach of the crop. On 
clay, by means of the gentle fermentation which lime pro- 
duces, the ftubborn foil is opened ; the manure readily’ comes 
into contaét with every part of it, and the fibres of the plants 
have full liberty to fpread. It is often faid that lime anfwers 
better upon fand than clay ; but let the farmer treble the quan- 
tity, and he will be convinced that lime is better for clay than 
fand. Clay well limed becomes a marle, falling in water, and 
fermenting with acids: the air, rain, and dews are freely ad- 
mitted, and the foil retains the nourifhment of each. Incon- 
fequence of a fermentation raifed in the foil, the fixed air is 
fet at liberty, which in a wonderful manner promotes vege- 
tation. It is the nature of lime, in its active ftate, to dif- 
folve vegetable bodies.. Upon this principle we may account 
for the wonderful effeéts it produces in the improvement of 
black moor-land, which confiits of diffulved and half dif- 
folved vegetable fubftances. And it may be obferved in ge- 
neral, that the greateft quantity fhould be ufed upon the 
deepelt and richeit foils, and the leaft upon thofe that are 
thinandlight. On {trong clays and deep loams there is a 
fubftantial body forit to opgrate upon ; confequently, a con- 
fiderable quantity will be required to pervade and give due 
activity to the whole ; but as the foil is lighter, the quantity 
mutt be lefs, and the after-management in regard to crops 
extremely cautious. In liming a fingle field, an attenticn to 
the quantity will often be found neceflary : the foil of the 
higher parts being for the moft part light and free, and that 
of the lower more deep and compat, where the ground is 
unequal. On fome foils, particularly where the bottom is 
chalk, lime-flone, or marle, lime will be pernicious, efpecially 
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Whatever be the method in which lime produces its benz- 
ficial effe€ts upon land, it fhould always be reduced into as 
fine a powder as poffible, and f{pread out with the greateft 
equality upon the foil, as by thefe means it will-be more 
equally blended with it, and be more extenfively ufeful in 
promoting the growth of crops. 

Confidering lime as a fub{tance operating upon the living 
fubftances in the foil, as well as mechanically upon the foil 
itfelf, we perceive the neceflity of applying a fufficient 
quantity at once, in order to produce thefe effects: for, if 
the quantity employed be fmall, and the foil deep, its effeGs 
will be fearcely perceived. Many farmers imagine that lime 
will not anfwer upon their lands, becaufe they have laid it on 
in {mall quantities, whereas in all probability they would have 
found a larger dofe highly beneficial. On clay, four or five 
hundred buthels are Jaid on for wheat, but it can fcarcely be 
expected to anfwer the expence. On mofs, bog, moor, &c. 
to be reclaimed from a {tate of nature, the more is laid on 
the better it is. The beneficial effeét of lime on fandy land 
may be explained from its binding quality. But when fuch 
lands are firft broken up from their {tate of heath, the vege- 
table matter is acted upon and reduced to manure by the cor- 
rofive power of the lime. On fuch lands, the firft crop of 
rye has more than paid the expences. By attraCting water, 
lime has a tendency to lay land dry. By infinuating itfelf 
between the particles of clay, it deftroys their adhefions, 
breaks the ftiffnefs of the foil, and gives readier accefs to the 
operation of manures, and to the extenfion of the growing 
roots of plants. By attiaGting carbonic acid, or fixed air 
and water, and by its corrofive properties, it deftroys the 
texture of bodies, and reduces vegetable matter to a ftate of 
manure. It unites ftrongly with oils, and renders them 
mifcible with water. By being deftruétive to infe&ts and ver- 
min, it may alfo contribute to preferve the {pringing corn 
from their ravages. 

Dr. Anderfon, however, fuggefts, that, from writers on 
agriculture having long been in the cuftom of dividing ma- 
nures into two claffes, wx. enriching manures, or thofe that 
tended direétly to render the foil more prolific, however fte- 
rile it may be, among the foremoft of which was reckoned 
dung ; and exciting manures, or thofe that were fuppofed 
to have a tendency to render the foil more prolific, merely 
by aéting upon thofe enriching manures that had been for- 
merly in the foil, and giving them a new ftimulus, fo as to 
enable them to operate anew upon that foil which they had 
formerly fertilized: in which clafs of flimulating manures 
lime was always allowed to hold the foremoft rank; it would 
follow, that lime could only be of ule as a manure when ap- 
plied to rich foils; and, when applied to poor foils, would 
produce hardly any, or even perhaps hurtful effets. He 
acknowledges that he was fo far impofed upon by the beauty 
of this theory, as to be hurried along with the general our- 
rent of mankind, in the firm perfuafion of the truth of the 
obfervation, and for many years did not fufficiently advert 
to thofe faéts that were daily occurring to contradiét it. 
He is now, however, firmly convinced, ‘from repeated ob- 
fervations, that lime and other calcareous manures produce 
a much greater proportional improvement upon poor foils 
than on fuch as are richer; and that lime alone, upona 
poor foil, will, in many cafes, produce a much greater and 
more lalting degree of fertility than dung alone. In direét 
contradiétion to the theory it is added, that he never yet met 
with a poor foil in its natural ftate, which was not benefited in 
a very great degree by calcareous matters, when adminiltered 
in proper quantities. But he has met with feveral rich foils 
that were fully impregnated with dung, and therefore exactly 
in that ftate in which the theory fuppofes that lime would’ 
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produce the greateft effe&,—but upon which lime, applied 
‘m any quantities, produced not the {malleft fenfible effect. 

The author of Phytologia fuggelts the idea of its fupplying 
a€tual nutrition to vegetables, which feems probable, as it 
contributes fo much to the melioration of the crops, as well 
as to their increafe in quantity—wheat from land well limed 
being believed by farmers, millers, and bakers, to be, as 
they fuppofe, thinner fkinned: that is, to turn out more 
cand better flour; which it is fuppofed is owing to its con- 
taining more ftarch and lefs mucilage. Hence is. perceived 
another very important ufe of lime in the cultivation of land, 
which may be owing to its forwarding the converfion of 
mucilage into ftarch, that is, to its forwarding the ripening 
of the feed, which is a matter of great confequence in this 
climate of fhort and cold fummers. Mr. Young, from 
various minutes made in his Eaftern 'Tour, concludes, that 
lime agrees with almoft all foils; that it fails, however, on 
a thin loam or lime-{tone ; that it feems ineflicacious on old 
pafture; that it has a ftrong effeét in killing weeds; but that 
the greateft effect is on heath and moor-lands ; where, as in 
the peak of Derbythire, it converts walte foils into fine paf- 
tures, without tillage: but the fort is a ftrong ftone lime, 
burning foft and foapy, and the quantity laid on is very 
great, rifing to three hundred and fixty or even one thoufand 
bufhels. There is great reafon to attribute much of the 
benefit to quantity: in waftes efpecially, too much can 
hardly be laid on, becaufe diffolving the roots of heath and 
other {pontaneous growth requires a powerful agent. Of 
their {trong lime three hundred and fixty buthels are pro- 
bably equal to five or fix hundred bufhels of chalk lime. 
What then are five or fix quarters, which is no uncommon. 
quantity, laid upon an acre? 

And the mode of ufing lime, in improving their heaths 
er moors, is firft to pare the ground in the beginning of 
Mareh, about an inch and a half thick, to turn it about in 
dry weather, when dry to gather it into heaps, and burn it 
into afhes, to fpread them even over the ground, to fet on 
their lime, to {pread and harrow it- altogether, to plough 
the ground very thin, and to fow it with turnips or rape ; 
then the {pring following to fow with oats or barley, and 
good grafs feeds: another good dreffing with lime after the 
firft crops of feeds is got; and then it may lie for paflure. 
Spreading the lime ina flaked ftate is by far the beit method. 
‘The fummer months are preferred, becaufe fewer coals are 
neceflary for burning ; in other refpects, the winter months 
are juit as good for laying the lime upon the ground, provided 
it be done in dry weather. 

But in its application upon fallows it is found to produce 
the beft effe€s when laid on early in the feafon, and well in- 
eorporated with the foil while it is dry and powdery. 

And the affittance of this manure has been highly ufeful 
in the cultivation of turnips; whole diftri€ts, formerly ufe- 
lefs, having been made to produce not only good crops of 
them, but alfo valuable ones of corn and broad clover. Its 
greateft utility would feem to be upon light foils for thefe 
erops; as, where lime is the principal manure, they feldom 
fow turnips, clovers, peas or beans, except upon lands that 
have been previoufly limed. Inftances of this fort are often 
met with upon the uplands; where, if any of the broad- 
leaved crops are fown, where a part has been limed, and a 
part not, the parts where the lime has been laid will produce, 
zt is faid, a valuable return, while that which has been 
dunged only will hardly repay the expence of feed and la- 
bour. The methods of ufing lime upon turnip-lands are 
various. Some farmers lay it on only before the laft plough- 
ing, and plough it in without harrowing; they alfo lay it 
in heaps, hot from the kiln, without being flaked. But 
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probably the fooner it is laid upon the land, and the more 
perfectly it is mixed and incorporated with the foil before 
the feed is fown, the more certain and extenfive will its ef- 
fects be found. ; 

But the application of this fubftance upon clover-ley for 
gats is a mode of pra¢tice which ought not to be attempted. 
It is generally laid on in this way in the autumn, and 
ploughed down in the fpring, but the crops feldom repay 
the expence. : 

This fubftance is alfo ufed as a top-dreffing in {pring 
upon grafs, or wheat aud other grain; but upon the latter 
it is faid to be dangerous, unlefs the lime be made into a 
compoft with dung or earth; in this form it will not only 
be fafe but highly ufeful, except upon coarfe meadows 
abounding with rufhes, and other trumpery, which it de- 
itroys by abforbing the fupgrabundant moifture which fup- 
ports them. 

But upon light foils, if feveral white crops be taken in 
fucceffion after liming, the land will be worn out; a white 
and green crop fhould be taken alternately. Upon clay 
lands a fummer fallow is, fometimes indifpenfable; in that 
cafe the lime fhould be laid on in July or Auguft, and com- 
pletely harrowed in before ploughing : two or three plough- 
ings at leaft are required to incorporate it well with the foil, 
and a fuitable harrowing after each fhould likewife be 

iven. 
= However, about Perth in Scotland, according to the 
Report of that county, the quantity laid on {tiff land, by 
flalful improvers in the low country, is from forty to fifty 
bolls to the acre; on light land, with a gravelly fubfoil, 
thirty or thirty-five bolls are accounted a fufficient dofe. 
In fome parts of the carfe or clay jand, which is not eafily 
{timulated, they. lay on eighty or ninety bolls. It is fome- 
times laid on fallows, immediately before the feed furrow ; 
on barley and grafs feeds, either before or after the barley 
is fown; and in fome cafes with the preceding crop, where 
turnips are cultivated, to-prepare the ground for barley. 
Lime is in fome inftances mixed in compott dung-hills, in 
others it is fpread on the green fward, before the land be 
broken up from grafs. One infallible maxim with regard 
to lime is, that the longer it is kept near the furface, at 
leaft within reach of the plough, until it be intimately 
mixed with the foil, and its virtues imbibed, fo much the 
better. The firft liming of land has always a more power- 
ful effect than it has at a future but uo diftant period, 
the quantity being equal. Quick lime intended for wheat, 
after a fallow, or for barley and grafs feeds, might be 
ploughed in with a very fhallow furrow, before the feed 
is fown: for oats after ley, it ought to be laid on during 
the preceding autumn; and for palture or a top-dreffing, 
early in the {pring or autumn, rather than in fummer 
or in winter; becaufe, if the fummer be dry, the grafs is 
burnt up by the lime, and in winter its virtues are leffened 
by the froft, nor does it fo powerfully attract the influence 
of the air. It is common, but perhaps difficult to be ac- 
counted for, when lime is {pread on fhort heath or other 
barren ground, which has a dry hottom, to fee white clover 
and dailies rifing {pontaneoufly -snd plentifully, the fecond 
or third {pring afterwards, where not a veitige of either, 
nor even a blade of grafs, could be difcovered before it was 
apphed. Dr. Darwin remarks that he has been informed, 
that if a fpadeful of lime be thrown on a tuffock, which 
horfes or cattle have refufed to eat for years, they will for 
many fucceeding feafons eat it quite clofe to the ground ; 
which is owing, he futpeéts, to the grafs containing more 
fugar in its joints, or to the lefs acidity of allitsjuices. ~ 
Where lime is to lie ina heap for any length of time, it 
a fhould 
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fhould be covered with earth, to preferve it from the air and 
rain. It has been obferved, that the benefit of lime is not 
apparent ina dry fummer, and that it does not act fully as a 
manure, till it has been thoroughly flaked in the foil, by 
continued rains. In Effex an excellent praétice prevails, of 
forming a compoft of lime, turf, and ditch earth, at the 
gate of every field, ready to be applied as a manure when 
wanted, Twenty bufhels of lime mixed with forty bufhels 
of fand form an excellent top-dreffing for an acre of wheat, 
if laid on early in the fpring. But lime, as firlt noticed, is 

_apt to fubfide beyond the depth of the common furrow ; 
deep ploughing in this cafe is the only remedy applicable. 
In fome midland counties a fallow is feldom made without 
being dreffed with lime, under an idea that it mellows the 
foil, and makes it work well, while in tillage ; and {weetens 
or improves the quality of the herbage when laid down to 
grafs. For this purpofe it is fetched eighteen or twenty 
miles. Anétwo forts of lime are in ufein fome diftnas, as 
about Derby. The Breedon lime, burnt from a very hard 
ftone, and of fingular ftrength as manure; and the common 
lime, burat from common. ftones, and called Ticknall or 
Walfal lime. The load-heaps are generally watered as they 
are thrown down from the waggon ; and always turned over 
to complete the falling more effectually. If a quantity of 
lime be fetched in autumn or early in winter, to be ufed in 
the {pring, when team-labour is more valuable, it is thrown 
up intoa regular roof-like heap or mound, and thatched as a 
ftack ; a {mall trench being cut round the {fkirts. to catch, 
with an outlet to convey away, rain water. Thus the heap 
is prevented from running to a mortar-like confiltence by the 
fnows and rains of winter, and thereby rendered more ufeful 
as manure. 

In the Rural Economy of the Midland Counties it is 
noticed, that a turnip fallow was manured with Breedon 
lime, in general five quarters to an acre; part had double 
that quantity, and part had none. ‘The turnip crop re- 
ceived no obvious advantage, but its effe€ts on the barley 
were evident. The part not limed was the worfe crop, 
nearly in the proportion of four to three. But the part 
limed with ten quarters to an acre was the beft crop. 
Whence the common notion, that more than five quarters 
of Breedon lime to an acre is ruinous to crops, feems to be 
ill founded. And in the Economy of Norfolk, lime is faid 
to be in good repute, though not in general ufe as a manure ; 
different opinions being entertained refpeting the value of 
it. This difference of opinion will ever remain, while gene- 
ral conclufions are drawn from particular incidents. It is 
ufed by many judicious farmers, even after marle, with fuc- 
cefs. Upon hot burning foils it is generally found of the 
greatett efficacy, and is perhaps the moft effectual cure of 
icalds or burning patches of land that has yet been difco- 
vered ; from thefe and other circumftances lime is there con- 
fidered as a cold manure. The general method of applying 
lime is to let it faliin large heaps, and to {pread it out of 
carts upon fallowed ground either for wheat or barley. 
‘The quantity fet on is about three chaldrons an acre; the 
priee gs. or ros. achaldron. (Now much higher.) From 
experiments made on turnips, barley, and wheat, it ap- 
pears that lime does not aét asa manure until it has been 
thoroughly flaked in the foil; and it feems as if the rains of 
fummer were neceffary to promote its operation. But in 
fome parts of Yorkfhire lime is ufed invariably on every 
fpecies of foil; and in moit cafes with great fuccefs. On 
the higher and more dry lands its utility is evident. At 
Malton it is laid on the calcareous quarry foil with fuccefs. 
Its ufe to the loofe fandy foils is fully eftablifhed. The 
prevailing crop is wheat on fallow. It is alfo pretty gene- 


rally fet on for rape, turnips, or other crops, after fod- 
burning, and fpread among the afhes. It is alfo fometimes 
fet on for barley. But its effect on the firlt crop, except 
of wheat or rape, is feldom perceptible. 

But the benefit of lime to grafs is a matter of difpute; 
it is even thought by fome to be detrimental. It feems, 
however, to be a generally received idea, that lime laid on 
grafs is not thrown away; for, whenever the land is turned 
up again, its benefit to corn will have full effet. The 
methods of liming are various. The worft is laying it in 
large heaps, and fuffering it to run to a jelly before it is 
{fpread. Next to this, is fetting it about the land in fmall 
hillocks; for, although they are f{pread before they ap- 
proach to a ftate of mortar, yet this method is injudicious. 
Lime falling in the open air breaks into {mall cubical mafles, 
which being once buried in the foil, remains in it for ages, 
without being mixed intimately with it. Lime ought there- 
fore to be fpread in a ftate of perfe& powder. It is there- 
fore the practice of judicious hufbandmen to fet lime upon 
the land in load-heaps, and fpread it over the foil out of 
carts, as foon as it is fufficiently fallen. Or the load-heaps 
are turned over, not fo much to finifh the falling, as to gain 
an opportunity of burying the granulous furface of the 
heaps; by which means, the fragments are at leaft leffened, 
if not reduced to powder. In the moor-lands the heaps are 
interlayered and covered-up with moift turf or peat-mould, 
which bringing on a rapid fall, the whole is fet on fire, and 
the furface kept free. from granules by a covering of dry 
afhes. ‘The heaps, theretore, whether great or fmall, fhould 
be covered up with foil, either of the field they are fet in, or 
that of lanes or ditches carried to them for the purpofe ; 
and if a f{peedy fall be required, water thrown over this 
covering. If lime be ufed on fallows for wheat, it is gene- 
rally {pread in July, harrowed in as faft as it is fpread, 
and ploughed under with a fhallow furrow, as foon as con- 
venient. The ufual quantity is three or four chaldrons to 
an acre. 

And “much depends upon the mode of applying the 
lime to the foil after calcination, according to Dr, Anderfon. 
If it is fpread as foon as it is flaked, while yet in a powdery 
{tate, a very {mall quantity may be made to cover the whole 
furface of the ground, and to touch an exceedingly great 
number of particles of earth; but if it is fuffered to lie for 
fgme time after flaking, and to get fo much moifture as ta 
make it run into clods, or cake into large lumps, it can never 
be again divided into fuch {mall parts ; and, therefore, a much 
greater quantity is neceflary to produce the fame effe@t, than 
if it had been applied in its powdery ftate. But if the foil 
is afterwards to be continued long in tillage (as thefe clods 
are annually broken {maller by the aétion of the plough and 
harrows), the lime mutt continue to exert its influence anew 
upon the foil for a great courfe of years y it will produce an 
effect nearly fimilar to that which would be experienced by 
annually ftrewing a fmall quantity of powdered lime over 
the furface of the foil; but as the lime mutt, in the firlt 
cafe, be paid by the farmer altogether at the beginning, 
which only comes to be fucceffively demanded in the other 
cafe, this deferves to be attended to, as it may become a 
confideration of fome importance where lime is dear, and 
money not very plentiful.’” 

And it is conftantly an obje& worthy of attention to re- 
move the fhells as foon as poflible after the lime is drawa 
from the kiln; for it is known from experiment, that a ton 
of lime expofed twenty-two days to the air after calcmation, 
is augmented in weight to thirty hundred weight, and fome 
kinds of lime even to thirty-five ; which is little lefs than 
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Yn order to underftand the goodnefs of lime, it is re- 
marked. by the fame writer, that the lime from pure lime- 
ftone is always of a bright white, when perfeétly calcined 
without a tendency to any colour. When it has any co- 
lour it proceeds from the fand, or other uncalcareous matters 
in its compolition. ‘There are, however, fome forts of fand 
that are of fuch a pure whitenefs, as not to debafe the co- 
lour of the lime in the fmalleft degree ; but thefe are rare ; 
and there are fome matters that alter the colour of the lime 
a good deal, without debafing its quality in any confider- 
able degree ; but thefe are ftill more rare than the former. 
Hence it follows, that the beft lime for the purpofe of the 
farmer, is that which is lighteft, foftelt to the touch, and 
whiteft. Softnefs to the touch is not, however, it is con- 
ceived, an unequivocal proof of the purity of the lime. 
He has feen one kind of lime that contained a large propor- 
tion of an uncalcareous impalpable powder, that was as foft 
to the touch as the pureft lime; but this was a fingular 
exception to the rule that is very general. ‘The more they 
deviate from either of thefe tefts of purity, the worfe they 
are for the purpofes of agriculture. But if the lime-ftone 
lofes much of its weight in calcination, and the lime-fhells 
are extremely light ; if the fhells require a very large pro- 
portion of water to flake them fully ; if it is long before 
they begin to fall; if the lime-ftone is not apt to run (or 
be vitrified) in the operation of burning ; if it falls entirely 
when it gets a fufficient quantity of water, after it has been 
properly calcined ; if it {wells very much in flaking, and if 
the lime is light, fine to the touch, and of a pure white, it 
may be concluded that it is extremely good, and may be 
ufed in preference to any other lime that is inferior to it in 
any of thefe refpeéts. Thefe rules are perfectly fufficient 
to decide as to the comparative value of any two kinds of 
lime that may be oppofed to one another, and may be relied 
upon as fufficiently accurate for the ordinary purpofes of the 
farmer. 

There are other methods by which the qualities or good- 
nefs of lime may be afcertained with exattnefs, but which 
are belt performed by an expert chemitt. 

Proper Seafon for ufing Lime.—In refpe& to the moft 
proper time of ufing lime to lands, there feems fome differ- 
ence of opinion among farmers, as well as to the flate in 
which it fhould be ufed; fome fuppoling the belt time to 
lay it on dry foils intended for turnips, is in autumn, while 
others think the beginning of fummer, as May and June, 
better. Some, likewife, contend that it fhould be applied 
before it has been flaked; while others think it may be 
employed when even in a ftate of confiderable moifture. 
The writer of the Farmer’s Calendar, after putting the 
queftion, whether lime burnt in January fhould be then ufed 
or kept till fpring, obferves, that ‘ there are two motives 
for burning ftone or chalk ; one is, for the fake of reducing 
the material to powder, for accuracy in fpreading; the 
other is, for the application of a caultic body deftructive of 
living vegetables. For the former purpofe, the lime had 
better be kept ; for the latter, it is ufmally laid on in fuch 
large quantities, that it is not very material at what feafon 
it 18 {pread, provided it be done frefh from the kiln. It 
will have a greater effect in {pring and fummer, but the 
fuperiority 1s not fuch as to induce delay from a time in 
which the teams have little to perform, to a feafon in which 
there is much work for them.’?? And He further ftates, 
that “the grand effeét of this manure is on uncultivated 
wate land. On moors, mountains, bog, and boggy bottoms, 
the effe€&t is very great, but the quantity applied is con- 
fiderable. 'The more the better. In Derbythire, as far as 
600 bufhels an acre have been ufed; or 20 one-horfe cart 
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loads of 30 bufhels: fuch a dreffing, when the fpace to be 
improved is large, demands the employment of regular 
teams to be kept continually at work. In fuch under- 
takings, it is idle to be nice about the feafon of applying 
the manure; convenience demands that the work fhould . 
go on at all feafons, but in the counties where lime is moft 
ufed, the common feafon is fummer, and on fallows.”’ : 

And there cannot be any doubt but that it is the beft 
practice to apply it either in the {pring, fummer, or early 
part of the autumn, and in a ftate as little moift as poflible, 
as, under fuch circumftances, it may not only be laid on 
with the greateft convenience, but be fpread out in the moft 
even and regular manner, which is a point of confiderable 
importance-in this hufbandry, and be laid on with lefs in- 
jury froma treading the land, than could otherwife be the 
cafe. 

The above writer alfo lates, that “liming is, in many 
diftri&ts, connected with paring and burning, and it is one 
of the beft methods of applying this manure. From a peck 
to a buthel, according to its plenty, is added to, and mixed 
with, every heap of afhes, and they are then {pread together. 
The effect generally 1s confiderable, but proportioned to the 
foil. The greatelt effeét of this manure is upon land that 
has been long in a ftate of nature ; and particularly upon all 
peat foils, moors, mountains, and bogs. But upon all on 
which it is known to have effect, it is well applied in the 
afhes of paring and burning.” 

But though the application of this fubftance properly 
belongs to the occupiers of lands, it is neceflary that the 
proprietors of them fhould render it as eafy and convenient 
as poflible, “either by fearching for raw materials, opening 
quarries, and erecting kilns upon the eftates under thei" 
care, or by bringing, from a diftance, materials, fuel, or 
lime itfelf, at the leaft poffible expence, through the means 
of improved roads, rail-ways, or water-carriage.”? And 
that the fame principle holds good “ with refpeét to marles, 
and other grofs fub{tances, to be ufed in their raw ftate ; 
as the advantages arifing therefrom will always, eventually, 
find their way into the rent-roll.”’ 

Doétor Anderfon thinks it may be neceffary to obferve, 
that when farmers employ a great deal of lime, it fome- 
times happens that their horfes’ feet are burnt by it ; which 
is extremely troublefome, and fometimes proves even fatal 
to the poor animals : a method of preventing or remedying 
that inconvenience will, therefore, be of ufe. The beit 
method of preventing any inconvenience of this fort, is to 
{pread the lime, when in its powdery ftate, upon the field as 
evenly as poffible, and to allow it to lie in that ftate fome 
time before you begin to plough it. If the lime has been 
in fine powder, it will have become perfectly effete in a 
week or fo; after which time it will be as little corrofive as 
any kind of common earth, fo that the horfes may work 
among it with perfeé fafety. But if it has been tuffered 
to run into clods before it was fpread, thefe, if not broken 
fmall, will be longer in abforbing their air, and, of confe- 
quence, will remain longer in an acrid tate, fo that the 
ploughing may, in that cafe, be deferred for a week longer, 
nor will it be even then fo perfeétly fafe as the other. But 
if it becomes neceflary at any time to plough in the lime 
immediately after it is fpread, take care, fays he, to do it 
only when the foil is perfectly dry, and in leading your 
horfes to the plough, take care to prevent them from going 
through any wet place, fo as to wet their hoofs or ankles ; 
for lime aéts not at all upon any dry fub{tance ; but when 
it is in its acrid cauflic ftate, it will corrode the hair and 
flefh in a moment, if it has accefs to water. As foon as the 
horfes are unyoked, keep their feet dry till you have Bet 
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them carefully brufhed, fo as to wipe away all the dry 


powdery lime that may adhere to them; and if the lealt, 


fhower fhould fall, unyoke your horfes immediately, and 
take them off the field, With thefe precautions, they may 
work among lime for any length of time, without receiving 
any damage whatever. ; : 

However, in cafe of any accident, by which a horfe or man 
that is working among lime fhould be {calded by it, it is 
always advifable for every farmer who has work of that kind 
going forward, to keep a tub of very four milk, or whey, 
in fome place ready to wath the part affe€ted well with, 
which will quickly deflroy the poignancy of the lime, and 
prevent the mifchief that would otherwife arife from it. 
The fourer the milk or whey is, the better it will be for 
this purpofe ; it ought, therefore, to be long kept. For 
want of this, vinegar may produce the fame effect, or very 
ftale urine will be of ufe; but the milk or whey is the 
cheapeit and bett remedy, and ought always to be in readi- 
nefs where lime hufbandry is going on to any extent. 

Luxe, in Botany. See Lemon. 

Lixz-Ammoniacal, a kind of phofphorus, invented by Mr. 
Homberg, and made of fal ammoniac and lime. See Am- 
moniacal PHospHoRus, and Lime, /upra. 

Live, Bird. See Birp-/ime. 

Lime, Brook. See Broox-lime. 

Lime, Burning, a term fignifying the procefs of convert- 
ing lime-ftone, chalk, marble, fhells, and other calcareous 
fubftances into lime, by means of heat, in kilns properly 
conftruéted for the purpofe. See Kirn. 

In thefe cafes, the calcination is effected by different forts 
of fuel, in different fituations, but principally by foffil-coal, 
peats, or woods; thefe being laid in layers, alternately 
with thofe of the calcareous materials, in the kilns, and 
the procefs of burning continued for any length of time, 
by repeated applications of fuel and calcareous matters at 
the top, and drawing out the lime from below occafionally 

it is burnt. 

* a mineral coal, or culm, are unqueftionably the moft 
convenient and fuitable materials for effe€ting this bufinefs, 
where they can be procured in plenty, and at a fufficiently 
cheap rate, as they burn the ftone, or other calcareous 
matter more perfe@tly, and, of courfe, leave fewer cores in 
the calcined pieces a when other forts of fuel are em- 
or the purpofe. 
ie sail Mr. Dodgfon has had much fuccefs in burning 
time by the ufe of peats ; as he flates, in the Farmer's Ma- 
gazine, that he is “ convinced; from experience, that lime- 
ftone can be burnt to better purpofe, and at lefs expence, 
with peat than with coal. When coal is ufed, the lime- 
ftones are apt, from exceffive heat, to run into a folid lump, 
which never happens with peat, as it keeps them in an open 
ftate, and admits the air freely. The procefs of burning, 
alfo, goes on more flowly with coal. No lime can be drawn 
for two or three days ; whereas, with peat, it may be drawn 
within twelve hours after fire is put to the kiln; and in every 
fucceeding day nearly double the quantity of what could 
be produced by the ufe of coal, The expence is compara- 
tively fmall. “A man and a boy will dig as many peats in 
one day as will burn 60 Carlifle buthels of lime, (the Car- 
lifle bufhel is equal to three Winchefter ones,) and the ex- 
pence, including drying, will not exceed four, or, at moft, 
five fhillings; while the coal neceflary for burning the fame 
quantity of lime would have coft twelve fhillings at the pit. 
The wetnefs of feafons is no argument againit the ufe of 
peats, as they can be ftacked near the kiln, when half dry, 
gt any time of fummer; the moifture will be exhaled from 
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them during winter, and they will be ia a fit flate for burn- 
ing in the months of April or May. He lives in the north- 
ealtern diftri& of Cumberland, where the farmers, in general, 
burn their own lime; and though there is coal in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, he gives, a decided preference to 
peat, for the reafons above-mentioned.” And it is well 
known, that this kind of fuel has been occafionally ufed in 
many parts of the kingdom for the fame purpofe, from a 
very early period, without any complaint of the want of 
fuccefs. 

In the practice here ftated, no particular form of kiln 
was found neceflary, nor any particular fort of management 
in the procefs of calcination ; the proportion of peat de- 
pending upon the nature of the lime-ftone employed, and 
other circumftances. 

It has been confidered by Mr. Marfhall, that « the manu- 
fa&ture of lime is an art of which the manager of an eftate 
ought not to be ignorant.’’ And he conceives, that ‘he 
ought to have, at leaft, a fufficient knowledge of its theory, 
to enable him, when occafion requires, to fuperintend or di- 
rect its practice. For it feldom anfwers, unlefs where ma- 
terials are plentiful and fuel cheap, for every tenant upon an 
eftate to manufa@ture his own lime. A full-fized kiln accu- 
mulates a ftronger heat, with a given proportion of fuel, than 
a {mall one of the fame form,” which is without doubt a 
great faving. : 

It is fuppofed, that the chief or fole intention of burning 
lime-ftone for manure, appears to be that of reducing it in the 
readieft and cheapeft manner to an impalpable powder. For 
experience fufficiently fhews, that quick-lime is injurious, 
rather than beneficial, to vegetation ; and that burnt lime- 
ftone does not operate as a manure until it has regained the 
fixed air, of which the fire deprived it. If it could be 
reduced by mechanic powers to powder of equal finenefs, 
its effet, as manure, would doubtlefsly be the fame as that 
of dead lime (effete). It is in the perfe& folution which 
well-burnt lime-ftone has received, by the expulfion of its 
fixed air in the fire, fo as to have completely loofened 
its texture, and unbound its every atom, that we are to 
look for its prompt effeét and the fhortnefs of its duration, 
comparatively with unburnt calcareous fubftances. Hence 
the main point to be attended to is to expel the whole of 
the air. For, unlefs this be accomplifhed, the folution be- 
comes imperfect ; the ftones, inftead of completely diffolving 
into impalpable atoms, break into granules, or flakes; leay- 
ing, perhaps, a firm core in the centre, to encumber, ra- 
ther than to fertilize, the foil’? on which they are applied. 
‘¢ There is, however, an oppofite extreme to be avoided, and 
with greater care. For an unburnt ftone may be returned 
to the kiln, but one which, by too intenfe a heat, is vitrified, 
or changed to a ftate of impure glafs, is not only rendered 
ufelefs, but has incurred an extraordinary waite of fuel. 
Confequently, ftones that are prone to vitrification ought to 
be broken down into finall pieces; otherwife, the fire is 
required to be fo intenfe, that the furface becomes vitrified, 
before the air from the centre can be expelled."” And 
“ another fuggeftion, refpeéting the proper fize of the ftones 
to be burnt, may have its ufe. Where fuel is weak, or dear, 
the materials require to be broken into {maller fragments, 
than where a {trong fire can be kept up at a {mall expence ; 
while, under the latter circumftance, and where the {tone is 
not prone to vitrification, much of the labour and expence 
of breaking may be faved, by ufing an extra quantity of 
fuel, and keeping up a ftrong fire in the kiln,” or place 
where it is burned; the form or conftru@ion of which 
depends partly on the qualities and value of the materials, 
and partly on the kinds of fuel that are made ufe of, ae 
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the differences of their prices at the places where they are 
employed. See Kirn. - 

It is ufeful that the protefs of burning lime fhould go on 
during January and February, as well as molt of the winter, 
and alfoin the fummer months. Perpetual kilns are wrought 
in many diftricts, efpecially the northern ones, and in Ire- 
Yand ; the lime, when not taken away, being preferved, in 
fheds ere€ted for the purpofe, from the wet. The ufual 
mode of managing with them is, for the farmers to contraét 
for fome fort of meafure, according to the cuftom or prac- 
tice of the particular diftriG ; being careful that it is weil 
burnt, and of a proper quality in other refpects. The dif- 
ferences in the expence of burning will depend on the abun- 
dance or fearcity of fuel, and the convenience of the ftone 
for carriage. 

Lime, Calv, Calx viva, in the Materia Medica, &c. is 
prepared by breaking a pound of lime-itone into fmail pieces, 
and heating it in a crucible in a very flrong fire for an hour, 
or until the carbénic acid is entirely driver off, fo that on 
the addition of the acetic acid, no bubbles of gas fhall be 
extricated. Lime may be made by the fame procefs from 
fhells previoufly wafhed in boiling water, and cleared from 
extraneons matters. In the former pharmacopeias lime was 
ranked among the articles of the Materia Medica, and taken 
as prepared for its ufes in the arts ; but in the laft London 
Pharmacopeia particular dire€tions are given for obtaining it 
in a purer ftate. Two varieties of the carbonate are felected 
from which it may be prepared, viz. lime-ftone and fhells 
of oyfters ; the latter of which contains the leaft foreign 
admixture; but even the former, thus prepared, will be 
much purer than that which is ufually made from chalk. 
According to Kirwan, carbonate of lime confifts of 45 parts 
-of carbonic acid and 55 of lime: but from whatever com- 
bination it be obtained, lime is always the fame fubitance, 
pofleffing the fame charaéters, and producing the fame 
effets, though it may be different with regard to the pro- 
portion of heterogeneous matters with which it is mixed ; 
and, therefore, the diitin@tions which were formerly made 
between its medical qualities, as obtained from different 
fources, were fuperfluous, and will not, in the prefent {tate 
of {cience, be likely to be renewed by, the introduction of 
more than one. To the perfeCtion of the lime it is neceflary 
that the carbonic acid fhould be entirely expelled ; but in 
the preparation of ordinary lime this is done very imper- 
fely ; for to all common purpofes it is fufficient if it be 
burnt fo as to flake on the addition of water; on the other 
hand, it may alfo be noticed that where lime-ftone is em- 
ployed, the heat may be urged too far and be too long coz- 
tinued. ‘lhe pure earths will not vitrify by heat, but many 
earthy admixtures readily will ; and as moft lime-ftones con- 
tain fome portion of other earths, they may, under thefe 
circumttances, vitrify, and form a coating over the furface 
of the lumps, which will defend them from the a&tion of 
water, and thus prevent their flaking or folution; fo that 
lime may thus be over-burnt. The pieces of ftone ufed for 
burning fhould be as nearly as poffible of equal fize. If 
half its weight of water be poured upon lime, it {wells and 
fal's into a white powder, much heat is evolved, part of the 
water rifes in fteam, and part combines with the lime ; this 
is called flaked lime, and in this ftate carbonic acid from the 
air eafily attaches-to it. When perfectly dry it may be 
kept in bottles for any length of time without alteration ; 
but to obviate any chance of its being impure from the 
above caufe, it is ufual to direct its being employed newly 
prepared. Lime newly flaked, and to which more water 
1s eee ought not to. effervefee on the addition of an 
acids 
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Lime is much ufed by tanners, fkinners, &c. in the pe. 
paration of their leather ; by foap-boilers for diffelving the 
oil, and facilitating its union with the alkaline falt ; and by 
fugar-bakers for refining their fugar. 

It is alfo of fome medicinal ufe; being applied externally 
in deficeative and epulotic medicines. ‘ 

It is ufed alfo as a depilatory; and has been fometimes 
made into an unguent with honey for rheumatic and other 
obftinate fixed pains of the joints or limbs: this unguent 
is much commended by Fuller, who obferves, that it is 
almoft cauftic. As an abforbent earth, it is anti-acid, and 
capable of abforbing the acid matters which are produced 
in digeftion from the weaknefs of the ftomach, in difeafes 
preceeding from a fpontaneous acid, fo well deferibed ‘by 
Boerhaave. It is the fitter in thefe difeafes, which are com- 
monly the effeé& of the inactivity and weaknefs of the fibres, 
as it pofleffefs a tonic quality, which other abforbent earths 
have not. Belides, perfons afflicted with thefe difeafes are 
fubje& to much wind, which is, perhaps, nothing elie but 
gas ; and quick lime is very capable of abforbing that fleid. 
As quick-lime is alfo drying, a little cauftic, and confe- 
quently cicatrifing, it may contribute to cure certain ulcers, 
efpecially thofe of the foft parts. Accordingly, feveral 
able phyficians have prefcribed it fuccefsfully for internal 
fuppurations, and in the phthifis pulmonalis. Moreover, 
the property which quick-lime has of attenuating vifcid 
matters, and of decompofing ammeniacal falts, has been ad- 
vantageoufly applied to diffolve ftones in the bladder and 
kidnies. But the beft method of adminiftering quick-lime 
internally has been thought to be by giving the lime-water ; 
becaufe this water is fuppofed to poffefs all the medicinal 
virtues of quick-lime, and becaufe the earthy particles are 
thus reduced to the greatett finenefs, and are, confequently 
fufceptible of the moft perfe& diftribution. However, this 
fhould be adminiftered with great caution, and much diluted ; 
and, after all, it is doubted, whether the lime-water, thus 
diluted, has all the medical qualities which might be ex- 
peCied from quick-lime. Macquer. 

Lime, Carbonat of, a term applied to lime when flaked 
or in the ftate of lime-ftone’: when thus faturated it is in the 
leaft active condition. See Lime fone. 

Lime, Cream of. See CREAM. 

_ Line Eféte, that which has been flaked by the air and 
moifture of the atmofphere after long expofure. 

Live-Galls, in Natural Hiffory, a fort of galls or vege- 
table protuberances, formed on the edges of the leaves of 
the lime-tree in {pring time ; they are very common in the 
plantations of limes, and are irregularly thaped, but ufuaily 
oblong and rugged, and of a reddifh colour; they occupy 
only the edges of the leaves, and are of a red colour, fome- 
times very beautiful. As thefe are very plentiful, M.. 
Reaumur was of opinion, that they might be of fervice in 
the dyeing trade; he made trial by rubbing them on fome 
parts of his linen, and found that they gave a very beautiful, ” 
red colour, which did not come out in the firit wafhings 
afterwards, It is extremely probable, that there wants only 
inquiry to prove that we have many valuable produ€tions. 
of this kind, which, though difregarded at prefent, might 
prove of great ufe in the feveral mechanical arts as well as 
in medicine. ; 

Thefe galls of the lime-leaves are formed by a worm, whic 
inhabits them during its term of life, being found in them. 
of all fizes, from the moft minute to that of the full growth,, 
which is about half an inch inlength; but when its period. 
of life, as a worm, draws near, it deferts this habitation,, 
and goes elfewhere to pafs into its. chryfalis ftate. See- 
Gaus. 
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Line Hu/bandry, a term ufed to fignify that fort of ma- 
‘agement which relates to the application of lime on land. 
See Lime. 

Line-Kiln, a fort of kiln, conftruéted for the purpofe of 

. burning lime. Kilns of this nature are formed ina variety 
_ of different ways to fave expence, and anf{wer to the parti- 
cular nature of the fuel. See Kixn. 
’ Lie, Quick, a term applied to lime in its moft powerful 
or caultic flate, before it has been rendered mild by the ab- 
forption of carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, from either the 
atmofphere or the foil. 

Lime-/lone, in Agriculture, a kind of calcareous ftone, 
which is capable of being converted into lime by means of 
calcination. It would feem from the remarks that have 
‘been already made, in fpeaking of the nature of lime, that 
this fort of ftone exifts in different ftates of purity, and con- 
fiits of different forts-of fubftances in different fituations, 
from which much diverfity in its effects, when converted 
into lime, is produced ; fome forts bemz more proper for 
the purpofes of agriculture, while others are better adapted 
to thofe of building, &c. See Lime. 

It may be worthy of remark, that all fuch forts of lime- 
ftone as contain impurities, fuch as clay, fand, or ftony 
‘matter in their compofitions, are more proper in general 
‘for the purpofes of agriculture, than for thofe of build- 
‘ing. Where lime-flone is plentiful and fuel {earce, it 
might be employed for the purpofe of hufbandry with great 
advantage in its uncalcined ftate, after being pounded or 
‘ground into a fine powdery form, by means of mills or 
other machines. And it is ftated in the Survey of the 
‘County of Perth, that in Rannoch, a dittrict of that 
county very remote from coal, a machine was erected by 
‘the late commiffioners of annexed eflates for this purpofe, 
which was driven by a ftream of water. Mr. Stewart, of 
‘Crofmount, who faw the machine, the pounded lime-ftone, 
and its effe& on the land, favoured the author with the fol- 
Towing remarks; ‘¢ There were two pounders, and a third 
was afterwards added, all from Carron, at a {mall expence. 
‘The pounded lime-ftone was carried from the machine by a 
imall run of water to three different ponds, one above the 
other. The upper pond contained the groffeft particles, 
and the lower pond the fmallett or fineft parts of the lime- 
ftone, which refembled clay or marle from its {moothnefs.’? 
‘The middle pond contained that which, it would appear, . 
Mr. Stewart thought to be properly pounded ; becaufe he 
adds, “the run of water might have been ftronger, which 
would have enabled the mill to double the quantity grinded, 
which would ferve the purpofe of manure equally well, if 
not better, than by being pounded. fo very {mall. All that 
was pounded before the machine was carried off by a flood, 
or the mott of it, was ufed by colonel Alexander Robertfon, 
‘uncle to the prefent colonel Robertfon of Struan, who had 
a farm in the neighbourhood of the mill. The effeéts of it 
were vifible upon the ground, which were fhewn by the 
colonel to different gentlemen, and approved of.’ It 
feems, however, that before its virtues could be fully afcer- 
tained by repeated and varied experiments, a torrent in the 
‘brook that drove the mill carried all the machinery away, 
‘or at leaft deranged it fo that it was never reftored. There 
is, it is fuppofed, little doubt of its beneficial effe&ts on 
jand 5 or of its effects being more powerful, in one fhape or 
other, than thofe of the fame quantity of calcined lime- 
ttone, becaufe the virtues muft be in proportion to the 
quantity of calcareous earth in each. Any given quantity 
of raw lime-ltone lofes one-third of its weight when burnt 
into fhells. Nothing is here diffipated except the water ; 
all the calcareous earth remains. It is alfo found; that any 
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given quantity of fhells produces double that quantity. of 
powdered or flaked lime. Therefore, a quantity of raw 
lime-f{tone, a bufhel for inftance, has double the quantity of 
calcareous eatth which is in a bufhel of flaked lime; con- 
fequently its influence as a manure mult be double. What 
is commonly fuppofed, and the writer thinks with proba- 
bility by thofe who ufed both kinds, without making any 
accurate experiments, is that the effects of the raw lime- 
itone are flow, but more lafting ; of the calcined lime, more 
immediate, but lefs durable. 

And it has been ftated in a periodical work, that “ the 
difference between lime-ftone, frefh from the rock, and that 
which has been calcined, confifts in the former pofleffing, 
as one of its principal component parts, a very confiderable 
proportion of fixed air or carbonic acid, a principle of which 
it is entirely deprived in the burning, if the operation is: 
properly conducted ; a circumftance well worth the atten- 
tion of proprietors, as, in that ftate, its beneficial effets 
confilt chiefly in the power it poffeffes of neutralifing acids, 
or decompounding metallic oxyds ; but upon the animal or 
vegetable fubftances it meets with in the foil, it can produce 
no alteration.”? For many years ago, an attempt was 
made by lord ames to ufe'unburnt lime-ftone as a manure; 
the fuccefs of which, it is believed, has not been recorded ; 
indeed, the trial would probably, it is fuppofed, prove 
abortive, if made upon mofs, or moorifh lands, which, 
owing to the great quantity of vegetable matter they con- 
tain, cannot poffibly be benefited by any fubitance poffefling 
lefs activity than quick or cauftic lime.” 

A machine for this ufe, that admits of being wrought by 
fteam, wind, water, or the power of horfes, is reprefented 
in Plate Agriculture, in which a reprefents a beam, fup- 
ported by four ftrong pofts joined together by tranfverfe 
pieces of wood, as feen in the figure. and at the top {uffi- 
ciently feparated to allow the wheel to work: 2, a wheel 
with a groove on the circumference, fufficiently deep to 
receive the beam a, with a large iron fpindle or axis, move- 
able in a bufh made of bell metal: c, a weight of a conical 
fhape, of caft iron; the bafe ftudded with knobs or pro- 
tuberances, about two inches long, of a diamond fhape, 
terminating in a blunt point, and about five inches in cir- 
cumference at the bottom: e, the face of the weight or 
pounder, which is hidden from view in the cut: f. a circular 
building funk below the furface of the ground; the bottom 
prepared by a ftratum of clay, well tempered, and mixed 
with a proportion of burnt lime-ftone, powdered without 
being flacked, and forge afhes beat very {mall. When 
this is properly dried, a bed of fand, about 18 inches in 
thicknefs, is laid about it, and paved with common paving 
ftones, of the kind ufed for ftreets ; which, after being well 
beaten down, is covered with another bed of fand of the 
fame thicknefs, which fhould be paved in the fame manner, 
and afterwards well beaten down. The foundation of the 
building fhould be, at lealt, fix feet below the common fur- 
face; which allows 18 inches for the clay, 36 inches for the 
two beds of fands and 18 inches for the two courfes of pave- 
ment. And the ‘ circumference fhould confift entirely of 
hewn ftone, at leaft the uppermott three feet of it; the 
{tones of which fhould be ftrongly batted together with iron, 
and fecured on the outfide with numerous wooden pofts 
drove into the earth, and different courfes of pavernent, 
extending at leaft fix feet all round, carefully laid and well 
beaten down. A floor prepared in this manner, if it is not 
ufed too foon, will refift any force that can be let fall upon 
it. The lime-{tone laid into it fhould not be too f{mall, and 
fhould have a light bedding of fand, in foil, to give it flabi- 
lity. The building may be of any fize, according to the 
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powers of the machinery, and the weight of the beater.”? 
Others have fuggefted, that the pounding of lime-ftone 
may be greatly facilitated by a very fimple contrivance $ 
merely that of kindling a fire upon the furface of the rock, 
or round any.quantity of the lime-ftone after it is quarried, 
and expofing the ftone to the heat of it for ten or twelve 
hours. During the heating, a great deal of it flies to 
pieces, and the remainder very readily gives way to the 
flroke of the hammer. Itis alfo fuppofed, that confider- 
able advantage may be derived from a machine of this kind, 
in reducing burnt hime-ttone to a powder, before it is flaked 
by the aGhon of the air or moifture, as, in thatitate, its ope- 
ration upon the fubftances it meets with in the foil is much 
more confiderable than after it has abforbed the fixed air ; 
and when employed in building, it cements immediately, 
and may be ufed with fuperior advantage in the conftruétion 
of aqueduéts, harbours, and other fituations expofed much 
to water, and where hafty drying is of importance. 

It may be noticed, that the expence of fuch a machine 
will vary according to circumftances, but it cannot be great, 
and in many places it may be added to threfhing dnd corn 
mills, and the expence be greatly leflened in that way. 

It is obvious, that the analyiis of lime-itone may be 
effeGted in the fame way as thofe of other calcareous ma- 
terials, except that where the {tone is of a hard and firm 
texture, it fhould be reduced into a ftate of powder, in order 
to expedite its olution. Where the lime-ftone fubjected to 
analyfis does not yield more than two-thirds of its weight 
of pure chalk, it can feldom be burnt with profit; unlefs 
in a county where fuel is cheap and lime is dear. Good 
lime-ftone yields upwards of ninety per cent. That of par- 


ticular quarries. is almoft wholly calcareous, as has been al-. 


ready feen. 

Lime-fone Gravel, a hard fort of calcareous marle, 
that afluines the appearance of {mall ftones or gravel, 
which, when fpread upon the ground and mixed with 
it, gradually falls into fmaller pieces, and fertilizes the 
foil’ in proportion as it breaks down and mixes with it. It 
is a fort of manure little known in Britain, although it is 
common in many parts of Ireland. 

But after what has been already obferved, little need be 
faid as to the qualities or mode of applying this manure. 
The farmer will eafily be able to perceive, that if the pieces 
of which this gravel confifts are large, and diffolve but 
flow'y, the quantity applied at one dreffing ought to be 
great, and the effeéts will be flow and lafting ; but if the 
gravel be {mall, it will require a fmaller quantity, which 
will operate more quickly, and laft for a fhorter time, like 
all other calcareous fubftances in the fame circumitances, or 
which are applied in the fame manner to lands. 

Lime-fone, in Mineralogy. See Lime. 

Lime-fone, Magnzfan. See DoLomite and Ruoms- 
SPARs 

Lime-fone, Quarizy. See Konir. 

Lime/flone, Fetid. See Swine-/one. 

Lime-fone, Eccentric. See ARRAGONITE. 

Lime-water, liquor calcis, aqua calcis, aqua calcis fimplex, 
in the Materia Medica, is prepared by pouring twelve pints of 
poiling diftilled water on half a pound of lime, and ftirring 
them together : let the veffel be immediately covered, and 
left to ftand for three hours; then keep the folution upon 
the remaining lime in ftopped glafs bottles, and pour off the 
clear liquor when it is wanted forufe. Lime is foluble in 
about 450 times its weight of water, or httle more than one 
grain in one fluid-ounce, forming a tran{parent folution ; hence 
the proportion here direéted, is in faét more than is required 
for the faturation of the water; but the larger quantity 
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allows, moreover, for any impurity contained in the lime, 
and as it is a cheap-article, the quantity ufed is {carcely of 
any importance. The procefs here adopted is fimple, effica- 
cious, and convenient, and by keeping the folution ftandin 
upon the lime it will always be fatyrated ; and the place ie. 
any craft of carbonate of lime which forms upon the fur- 
face, if expofed, will be fupplied from the lime, which re- 
mains in a {tate ready for folution. Lond. Pharm. 1809. 

The general opinion of lime aéting as a cauftic, and con- 
fuming the bodies it was made to act upon, by means ¢f the 
great quantity of particles of fire it contained, long denied 
any preparation of it a place among internal medicines ; at 
length, water poured upon it was found to take in a part of 
its virtues, and to be a valuable medicine, and very faiely to 
be given internally in large quantities. 

For this purpofe, a gallon and a half, or two gallons of 
water, were poured by degrees upon a pound of frefh-burnt 
quick-lime; the veffel fhaken when the ebullition ceafed, 
and then fet by, till the undiffolved lime had fettled ; after 
which, the liquor was poured ‘off, and pafled through a 
filtre. Only a {mall portion of the lime is diffolved by the 
water, and the remainder gives a {trong impregnation to large 
quantities of freth water, though not fo {trong as the firlt; 
great part remaining at laft undiffolved: this refiduum, cal- 
cined again, becomes quick-lime, as before ; and by repe- 
titions of this precefs, nearly the whole may be diffolved. 
The folution has a ftrong ityptic tafte ; and its effe€&ts in 
chemical mixtures are fimilar to thofe produced by quick- 
lime. In veffels quite filled with lime-\water, and exa&ly 
clofed, it may be kept unchanged for many months; but in 
open veffels, the calcareous matter foon feparates from the 
aqueous fluid, and forms a cruit or cream upon the furface, 
infipid and indiffoluble as the earth in its natural ftate, and 
again convertible into quick-lime by repeated calcination. 
It is obferved, that the quantity of calcareous matter that 
is thus feparated from lime-water, is even greater than it 
ought to be, if it was exa¢tly proportioned to the evapora- 
tion of the water; the caufe of which is, that the quick- 
lime gradually recovers from the air as much gas as is 
neceflary to deprive it of its properties of quick-time, and 
to reftore it to its ftate of fimple calcareous earth, mild, 
effervefcing, and unfoluble in water. Hence lime-water 
by long expofure to air, lofes much of iis ftrength, and at 
laft becomes almott infipid. It is neceffary alfo, when this 
liquor is employed as a menfiruum, to add fome quick-lime 
in iubftance, in order to continue the impregnation of the 
water with the lime. 

Alllime is net equally good for the making of this water ; 
but the feveral kinds difler, according to the fubftances they 
are made from. In Holland they make lime of fea-thells, 
which they find in vaft abundance on their fea-fhores. _ This ° 
was alfo a praétice in the time of Diofcorides ; but the lime 
thus made, it has been faid, is not fit for making lime- 
water. The water made from it does not keep long, and 
is lefs ftyptic, and fweetifh to the tafte, and is greatly in- 
ferior to the water made with lime burnt from ftones. The 
newer the lime is, the lefs it has been expofed to the air, 
and the drier it has been kept, and finally, the more it has 
held together without crumbling, or mouldering to powder, 
the better it is for making lime-water. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1700. 

It appears now, from the ingenious Dr. Alfton’s experi- 
ments, that one part of quick-lime is fuffictent foc five or 
fix hundred parts of water. Water will diflolve but a cer~ 
tain portion of quick-lime ; and how muck that is carmot be 
ealily afcertained. So far feems certain from Dr. Alton’s 
experiments, that one pound of quick-lime is iufficient for 
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making fix hundred pounds of good lime-water ; and that 
thofe who with Charas have fuppofed, that the fecond and 
third lime-water is weaker than the firft, have been led into 
an errot by the {mall quantity of water they ufed. And 
it has been generally believed, that in order to obtain good 
lime-water, the quick-lime muit not only be recent and 
fully calcined, but alfo for one part of quick-lime only 
eight, ten, or, at moft, twelve parts of water taken; as 
if it could impregnate no more. But the do¢tor fays he 
has found, by many experiments, that it is altogether indif- 
ferent whether the water be hot or cold, poured on gra- 
dually, or at once, the water poured on the lime, or the 
lime thrown into the water; whether the quick-lime be in 
fhells or flaked ; or even expofed to the air for feveral 
months, for fuch quantities: of the water as are commonly 
ufed; and if the auick-lime be frefh, whether for one pound 
of it, eight, ten, twenty, fifty, or five hundred pounds of 
water be taken. Only it is neceflary, even for the firft 
water after the ebullition is over, to {tir and mix the lime 
with the water, and allow it time to impregnate itfelf ; 
which is beft known by the cruft formed on its furface. 
Filtration indeed is not neceflary, if it be not to prevent 
any undiffolyed lime being mixed with it ; or crufts diminifh- 
ing its tranfparency. 

The docior, for his own ufe, poured about eight pounds 


of boiling water upon a pound of ftone quick-lime in a- 


glazed earthen veflel. He drank about a pint and a half 
of this lime-water daily for about fixteen months; filling 
up the veflel, when neceflary, with frefh water,. fometimes 
hot and fometimes cold, without obferving any difference 
in the lime-water, which he conttantly filtered through grey 
paper before he drank it. He obferved, that the lime was 
not exhaulted after two years and two months, nor was the 
water fenfibly weaker, when it ftood a {ufficient time on 
the lime, which he knew by the crufts that were formed. 
But the lime becoming confiderably lighter, after it is long 
thus ufed, it at length requires feveral days to fubfide, and 
form the crulfts, and after the crufts are formed, it does not 
leave half the water clear as it did at firft. On the whole, 
this fingle pound of lime afforded the doétor about fix 
hundred pounds of lime-water. He adds, that having taken 
lime-water made indifferently of lime-ftone, or of chalk, or 
of fhells, and fometimes made of all the three together, he 
was never able to difcover any difference in their effects, 
But fo much lime-water is not to be obtained from quick- 
lime, unlefs it be frefh, completely calcined, and free from 
heterogeneous fubitances ; for if defective in any of thefe, it 
will yield proportionably lefs lime-water. Lewis's Mat. 
Med. and Macquer’s Chem. Diét. 

Mr. Burlet has given an ample account of its effects in 
the French Memoirs, chiefly from his own experience. 
But he obferves, it fucceeded much better in Holland, &c. 
than in France. It is a powerful alterant, and, like a pure 
alkaline water, fitted to blunt and deftroy acid ferments, 
which are the principles of all obftruétions, and the caufe 
of molt chronic difeafes: Its principal ufe is in cachexies, 
green-ficknefs, dropfy, fcurvy, obftructions on the liver, 
{pleen, &c. 

Experience has fhewn lime-water to be an excellent me- 
dicine in many cafes; in the gravel and {tone particularly. 
And it has alfo been found very ferviceable in the gout, 
in habitual relaxations of the bowels, and in other cates 
of relaxation. In fome kinds of the fcurvy likewife it is 
of ufe; and is often applied with fuccefs externally to 
alcers, &c. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente affures us, he cured a fcir- 
thous fpleen, and the dropfy, by a continued ufe of fponges 
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dipped in eommon lime-water, and placed near the part 
affe&ed. Boyle’s Works, Abr. vol.i. p. 80. 

Lime-water, which was long looked on as a cauftic, was, 
in the lait century, found to be a very fafe and valuable re- 
medy. It is uncertain who firft ventured to give it ward- 
ly, but Willis, Bates, and Moreton, feem to have ufed it 
much. 

Lime-water kills worms, and many other, if not all, in- 
fe&ts. Hence Dr, Alfton concludes, it might prove a good 
anthelmintic for children ; and experience has confirmed this 
notion. 

It is probable, that lime-water may be of great ufe in 
long fea-voyages, preyenting the corruption of water, or 
infeéts breeding in it, as well as curing the difeafes to 
which fea-faring people are moft fubjet. The experi- 
ment is certainly fafe, eafy, and attended with no expence ; 
oue pound of frefh well-burnt quick-lime of any kind 
being enough for a hogfhead of water, which may not 
only be ufed for common drink by the difeafed, or for 
prevention by the healthy ; but alio by boiling and ex- 
poling it to the air for a fhort time, it may be reduced to 
{weet water, and ufed in drefling the victuals of the meft 
delicate. 

The virtues of lime-water do not depend on its abforb- 
ency ; and it may as juttly be called antalkaline, as ant- 
acid. 

Lime-water prevents, or long protracts, the putrefaCioa 
of animal fubftances. Dr. Aliton alfo thinks that quick- 
lime in a fhip’s well would effectually prevent the cor- 
ruption of,the water, and confequently the putrid fteams, 
or foul air, thence arifing, which fometimes prove fatal to 
the crew. 

The virtues of lime-water outwardly applied in many 
difeafes of the flcin, in excoriations, ulcers, gangrenes, &c. 
are well known. Perhaps there is not a better gargarifm 
for feyeral forts of fores in the mouth and throat than lime- 
water. It has alfo been knewn to be of great ufe in the 
tooth-ache. Inwardly taken, lime-water has all the virtues 
of pure element, which are not a few; and on which pro- 
bably depend the good effeéts of mineral waters, more than 
on the minerals they contain. Dr. Alften never found 
it caufed thirlt; on the contrary, he found it quenched 
thirft as well as fimple water, and cuitom rendered it 
agreeable. Lime-water is notably detergent and attenuat- 
ing, even more fo than foap itfelf, of mucous, vifcid, and 
other animal fordes, which makes it preferable, in many 
cafes, to the pureil, as well as to mineral waters. In 
a word, lime-water may be faid, in general, to purify the 
blood, with as good reafon, as any other medicine whatever, 
efpecially from any putrid, purulent, or fcorbutic foul- 
nefies. : 

Dr. Lewis obferves, that lime-water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three or four times a day, has 
been found ferviceable in fcrofulous complaints, fluxes, fe- 
minal weaknefles, and other diforders proceeding from aa 
impurity of the fluids, or laxity and debility of the folids. 
It-generally promotes urine ; oftentimes the cuticular dif- 
charge; and, where the ftomach is opprefled with vigie 
phlegm, expectoration. It. for the moft part binds the 
belly, and jometimes occafions a troublefome coftivenefs, 
unlefs this effet be occationally provided againft by the 
interpofition of proper laxatives. It anfwers bett in cold, 
fluggifh, phlegmatic, and corpulent habits ; and is to be 
ufed more cautioufly in hot, bilious difpofitions, and where 
the patient is much emaciated, or the appetite weak, apd 
at the time of any critical or periodical evacuation. It 
has been cuftomary to impregnate lime-water with different 
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materials, partly for rendering it more acceptable to the 
palate and ftomach, and partly for improving its medicinal 
efficacy agatu{t cutaneous defedations. The college of 
Edinburgh dire&ted, in this view, three ounces of the fhav- 
ings of the wood and bark of faffafras, one ounce and a half 
of fhaved liquorice, and four drams and a haf of bruifed 
nutmegs ; the college of London, half an ounce of faffafras 
bark, and one ounce of liquorice, with the addition, in fome 
cafes, of four ounces of rafped guaiacum wood, and three 
drachms of coriander feeds ; to be macerated for four days in 
three quarts of lime-water, and the liquid {trained off for 
ufe. hefe infufions are taken in the fame quantities as the 
fimple lime-water, by themfelves, or with the addition of 
milk. Lewis’s Mat. Med. 

But Dr. Macbride obferves, that the aGtivity of lime- 
water is impaired by infufing vegetable fubttances therein, 
which contain much fixed air, fuch as the guaiacum or faf- 
fafras; for thefe woods, abounding in refin, give out their 
cementing principle, which, uniting with the diffolved 
quick lime, reftores it to'its original itate of an inactive cal- 
careous earth: therefore, when it is intended that thefe 
woods, or any other fubftance of the like nature, fhould give 
out their virtue to lime-water, and that the water fhould, at 
the fame time, contain its due proportion of diffolved lime, 
fome quick-lime ought to be added, during the time of ma- 
ceration. He alfo obferves, that as milk contains a large 
proportion of fixed air, it ought not to be mixed with 
lime-water, fince it muft neceflarily take off from its a¢ti- 
vity. To the fame purpofe, Dr. Aliton has obferved, that 
there is fcarcely any thing that is ufually mixed and given 
along with lime-water, that does not, more or lefs, deitroy 
its efficacy ; for which reafon he recommended it always to 
be'taken alone. Macbride’s Effays, p. 250. 271. 

Itis obferved by Dr. Lewis, that lime-water diffolves, by 
the affifiance of heat, mineral: fulphur, vegetable oils and 
refins, acd animal fats. It extraéts alfo, in the cold, the 
virtues of fundry refinous and oily vegetables, and diffolves 
thick phlegm, and mucous matters, and the curd of milk, 
with» which laft it forms a white liquid, nearly fimilar to 
milk in its natural ftate. But the diffolvent power of quick- 
lime -has been evinced by Dr. Macbride, and fhewn to ex- 
tend to a variety of different fubftances, as camphor, myrrh, 
gum -guaiacum, afa foetida, aloes, caltor, balfam of Tolu, 
mattich, jalap, and the cortex Peruvianus, which were 
found to yield ftrong folutions and tinctures ; and thefe, he 
fays, are more elegant medicines, and perhaps may be found 
more efficacious than the fpirituous tinctures, fince they will 
never become turbid, or feparate on being mixed in any 
watery vehicle. And fince the folvent power of quick- 
lime is found to depend on its depriving certain fubitances 
of that fixed air or carbonic acid, which is their cementing 
principle, it was natural to imagine that it might be ufe- 
fully applied to the folution of the human calculus or ftone. 

Of the various fubftances examined by Dr. Hales, 
with a view of determining their refpeGtive quantities of 
fixed air, the human calculus was found to contain the largeft 
proportion ; above one-half of this mafs confifting of fixed 
air. Neverthelefs, if the cauftic alkali, or lime-water, 
could be fafely conveyed to it, thefe would abforb the fixed 
air, and the earthy parts, deprived of what bound them to- 
gether, mutt prefently falkto pieces. That lime-water is 
hthontviptic has been fhewn futliciently by Dr. Hales, and 
more fully by Dr. Whytt. See his Effay on the virtues of 
Juime-water, in the Cure of the Stone, and Edinb. Eff. 
&c. vol. i. art. 13. p.-383. vol. v. art. 69. c 

This gentleman prefers calcined oy{ter-thell lime-water to 
any other; which, he fays, proves a more active menitruum 
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for this concrete, than that made from the ftone limes; the 
diffolving power of tke oyfter-fhell jime-water feeming, 
from Dr. Whytt’s experiments, to be more than dauble to 
that of the ftone lime-waters. Dr. Alfton feems to think 
this a matter of indifference ; and was himfelf cured chiefly 
by the ftone quick-lime water before mentioned. This li- 
thontriptic quality of lime-water has been farther confirmed 
by Dr. Alfton, who has fhewn the efficacy of lime-water in 
this refpe&, not only when made by the firit infufion, and 
aflitted by artificial heat, but even after fifty or more infu- 
fions, and in the common air. ‘The doétor thinks that the 
energy of lime-water in this cafe probably confifts in its pe- 
netrating detergency, whereby, infinuating itfelf among the 
folid parts of the calculi, or into their pores, it feparates. 
them, or diminifhes their cohefion, but does not diflolve 
them. See Liruonrrieric. 4 

But the efficacy of quick-lime and cauftic aikali in this 
intention, is now known to depend principally, if not en- 
tirely, on its power of abforbing the air, which binds calcu- 
lous fubftances together. However, the alkali, when com- 
bined with oil, and made into foap, is not only fo greatly 
ebtunded thereby, as to lofe much of its power, but the 
foap itfelf is fo naufeous, that few perfons can be induced to 
take it in a quantity fufficient to prove of much effe@: it 
would, therefore, be a happy difcovery if any vehicle could 
be found out that would fheathe the acrimony of the cauitic 
alkali, fo as to allow it to be taken in large and continued 
doles. Poffibly, fays Dr. Macbride, veal broth, ora de- 
codtion of marfhmallow roots, might be found to anfwer 
this purpefe;. and lime-water might be taken at the fame 
time, which would not at all interfere with the operation of 
the alkali, but rather add to its activity. Dr. Chittick’s 
noftrum, which is found, after a perfeverance of fome 
months, aétually to diffolve the itone, is faid to be nothin 
more than the cauftic alkali, given in veal broth. But 
lime-water, when taken alone, mutt often fail in producing 
any confiderable efieét as a lithontriptic, becaufe it will lole 
much of its power, as Dr. Macbride has fhewn, from the 
fixed air of the alimentary fubftances in the firlt paflages, 
who, therefore, recommends it to be drank when the 
ftomach is empty ; and alfo, as Dr. Whytt and Dr. Mac- 
bride have proved by experiments, from the fixed air of the 
urine itfelf, which will faturate great part of the quick- 
lime, even when it hath reached the bladder. Macbride’s 
Effays, eff. 5. paflim. 

Since there is but a {mall proportion of lime in the water, 
it may be thought that taking a few grains of the quick- 
lime in fubitance would prove much more effe€tual in the 
ftone, than large quantities of lime-water. But this isa 
miftake ; and hence Mrs. Stephens’s egg-fhells and {nail- 
fhells, if burnt to quick-lime, can never be equally fuccefs- 
ful with lime-water for the ftone. 

As for the aque benediGe compofite, or compound lime- 
waters, they are not to be compared with fimple lime-water 
in the gravel; nor, in Dr. Aliton’s opinion, in any difeafe 
requiring this water. 

The doétor adds, in his Appendix, that though he cannot 
yet determine how far lime-water may be proper, even in 
acute diltempers, yet he has found it fafe in feverifh colds ; 
and by the cafes he there mentions, it feems probable 
that lime-water, by its diluent and diuretic qualities, 
may prove"more ufeful in fevers than is at prefent be- 
lieved. 

However this may prove on farther trials, it may be faid, 
in general, that lime-water is diluent, detergent, antifeptic, 
anthelmintic, diuretic, and vulnerary ; ufeful in all dileates 
proceeding from, or accompanied with, obitrudtions in the 
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bowels or glands, vifcid phlegm, calculous concretions, or 
putrefaGtion ; and commended for the {curvy, ferophule, 
gravel, confumptions, empyema-afthma, arthritis vaga, 
eedematous fwellings, diabetes, fluor albus, fluxes, &e. and 
outwardly for difeafes of the ficin, ulcers, gangrenes, &c. 
It may be taken to the quantity of a pound, once, twice, 
or thrice a day ; or ufed for common drink. See Dr. Al- 
fton’s Differtation on Quick-lime, and Lime-water, Edinb. 
1752. See Lirnonrrieric. 

Line-Water, in Gardening, an ufeful kind of water, which 
is prepared by flaking caultic lime in foft water, in the pro- 
portion of half a peck of the former to thirty-two gallons 
ef the latter, letting them remain fome time before they are 
made ule of, ftirring them well, two or three times a day, 
for two or three days. It is a liquid which, when the lime 
has fubfided, is found highly ufeful in clearing fruit-trees 
from the ravages of the Aphis puceron, or vine-fretter. It 
fhould be applied once a day by means of an engine, fo as 
td be thrown as much as poffible on the under fides of the 
leaves, and with confiderable force, preffing the fore finger 
upon the end of the pipe, to make it fpread like {mall rain, 
and taking care that every part of the tree be weil watered. 
It fhould be done as much as poffible in cloudy weather, and 
when the fun is off the walls. Where the trees have an 
eafterly afpeé&t, they may be watered about half-paft eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, and in a northern one, the firft 
thing in the morning; but in a fouthern afpect, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. But when northerly or eafterly 
winds and frofty nights prevail, it fhould be difcontinued till 
the weather becomes mild. The trees fhould always get dry 
before night, and never be watered when the fun is upon 
them. Care mutt likewife be taken that the grounds of the 
lime be not made ufe of, as it would make the trees have a 
difagreeable appearance, and perhaps be injurious. ~ See 
Puceron and VINE-FRETTER. 

Lime- Work, fuch works or kilns as are conftantly em- 
ployed in the manufacturing of lime. A late writer has 
thought it neceflary, that the managers of eftates fhould 
underftand the nature of this fort of manufacture, though 
it is feldom neceffary or eligible for a large proprietor of 
land to carry on his own lime-works, “ unlefs during a 
limited time, at the outfet of new works, to afcertain their 
value,’’ as there are always enterprifing men who will give 
more rent for a work, than the profits arifing from it to a 
proprietor, even when under the dire€tion and management 
of the moft faithful perfon. ‘They and the lands attached 
to them fhould rather be confidered by fuch proprietors as 
farms, the building of kilns and fheds as erecting farm 
offices, and the laying out and conftructing of roads, rail- 
ways, &e. as general improvements of their eftate; the 
tenants agreeing to work the quarries agreeable to articles, 
and to keep the kilns, building, and roads in ftates of pro- 
per repair. 

Lime, in Geography, a town of America, in Grafton 
county, New Hampthire, fituated on the E. bank of Con- 
neéticut river ; 12 miles N. of Dartmouth college, and con- 
taining 1318 inhabitants. 

LIMER, Lyemner, See Blood- 
Hownp and Dos. 

LIMERICK,~in Geography, a county of Ireland, in 
the province of Munfter, called from the town of the fame 
name, which was, from the earlie/t times in Irifh hiltory, a 
place of confiderable importance. At the time when the 
Irith chieftains did homage to Henry II. Daniel O’Brien, 
king of Limerick, was of the number. This prince ap- 
pears to have been-alfo-fovereign of Clare,’ which was then 


called Thomond, Limerick is bounded on the north by the 
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counties of Clare and Tipperary, being feparated from the 
former by the river Shannon, on the welt by Kerry, on the 
fouth by Cork, and ou the eaft by Tipperary. Its length 
from eatt to weft is go Irifh (51 Englifh) miles. Its 
breadth from north to fouth 25 Irifh (32 Englifh) miles. 
It contains 386,750 acres, or 604 fquare miles Irifh, equal 
to 622,975 acres, or 970 fquare miles Englifh. There are 
125 parifhes, which by unions form 60 benefices, of which 
33 only had parifh churches at the time Dr. Beaufort pub- 
lifhed. The parifhes are moftly in the diocefes of Limerick 
and Emly. The population was ftated by Dr. Beaufort at 
170,000, but it mu{t have confiderably increafed. The 
foil of Limerick is extremely good for tillage, and very pro- 
duétive of grafs; efpecially thofe grounds which are called 
the coreachs, whofe fertility is proverbial, and is caufed by 
the rich manure which is annually depofited by the over~ 
flowings of the Shannon. The heavieft and fattett beafts 
that are flaughtered at Cork are fed in this county ; much 
butter is exported from it ; the orchards produce a very fine 
cyder, ard it is by no means deftitute of trees and planta- 
tions. The pafture fy{tem, which has been on the decline 
in moft parts of Ireland fince the introduGtion of corn 
bounties, propofed by that enlightened friend of his country, 
the Rt. Hon, John Fofter, when chancellor of the exche- 
quer, {till continues in Limerick, but is on the decline. 
Even when Mr. Young wrote in 1778, he obferved a great 
increafe of tillage; ‘thrice the corn grown that there was 
formerly ; much pafturage broken up on this account, fome. 
bullock land and fome fheep land." The fame intelligent. 
writer alfo {peaks of improvement in the ftate of the poor, 
but this {till wants amelioration. Limerick, though diver- 
fified by {mall hills, is not at all mountainous, except on the 
fouth-eaft, where it is bounded by the Galtees, a ridge of 
formidable mountains, that extend into Tipperary, and on. 
the berders of Kerry, where it grows uneven, and forms a. 
grand amphitheatre of low but fteep mountains, which ex- 
tends in a wide curye from Loghilto Drumcollohen. In the 
firft of thefe rifes the river Maig, which croffes. the county, 
and fallsinto the Shannon ; as do many fine ftreams by which 
it 1s plentifully watered. In the weftern hills are the fources: 
of the Veale and the Gale, which run wettward through. 
Kerry, and of the Bleck water which flows in a contrary di- 
rection through the county of Cork. Limerick is the 
county town ; for which fee the next article. There are 
no other towns of confequence, A colony of palatines frony 
Germany was fettled in this county about a century ago,. 
by a former lord Southwell. Of thefe Mr. Young men- 
tions fome particulars which are interefting. |‘ They have 
in general leafes for three lives, or 31 years, and are not 
cottars to any farmer, but if they work for them, are paid im 
money. ‘The quantities of land are fmall, and fome of them 
have their feeding landin common by agreement. They are 
different from the Irifh in feveral particulars; they put their, 
potatoes in with the plough in drills, horfe-hoe them while 
growing, and plough them out. One-third of the dung does 
in this method, for they put it only in the furrows, but the 
crops are not fo large as in the common method. ‘They 
plough without a driver ; a boy of twelve has been known to 
plough and drive four horfes, and fome of them have a hep- 
per im the body of their ploughs, which fows the land at 
the fame time itis ploughed. ‘heir courfe of crops, 1. Pos 
tatoes, 2. Wheat, 3. Wheat, 4. Oats; or 1. Potatoes,, 
2. Barley, 3. Wheat, 4. Oats : in which management they 
keep their land many years, never laying it out as their. 
neighbours do. They preferye fome of their German 
cultoms; they fleep between two beds: they appoint a 
burgomafter, te whom they appeal in cafe of-all difputes 5. 

and 
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declining. They are very induftrious, and in confequence 
are much happier, and better fed, clothed, and lodged, than 
the Irifh peafants. We muft not however conclude from 
thence, that all is owing to this; their being independent of 
other farmers, and having leafes, are circumftances which 
will create induftry. Their crops are much better than thofe 
of their neighbours. ‘There are three villages of them, 
about 7o families in all. For fome time after they fettled, 
they fed upon four crout, but by degrees left it off; and 
took to potatoes; but now fubfift upon them and butter 
and milk, but with a great deal of oat bread, and fome 
of wheat, fome meat and fowls, of which they raife many. 
They have all offices to their houfes, that is, {tables and cow- 
houfes, and a lodge for their ploughs, &c. They keep their 
cows in the houfe in winter, feeding them upon hay and oat 
ftraw. They are remarkable for the goodnefs and cleanlinefs 
of their houfes. The women are very induftrious, reap 
the corn, plough the ground fometimes, and do whatever 
work may be going on; they alfo fpin, and make their chil- 
dren do the fame.’ The late Silver Oliver, efq. of Caftle 
Oliver, planted another coleny, taken from this firft, of about 
66 families, amounting to 700 Proteftants, on his eftate, and 
of thefe Mr. Young gives a fimilar account. But with 
thefe exceptions, the hufbandry of the county of Limerick 
is perhaps the work in Munfter, which is attributed to the 
natural richnefs of the foil, and to the greater prevalence of 
the grazing fyftem. Mr. Young fays, that the rich land 
reaches from Charleville, at the foot of the mountains, to 
Tipperary by Kilfenning, a line of 25 miles, and acrofs 
from Ardpetuch to within four miles of Limerick 16 miles. 
Bruff, Kilmallock, and Hofpital have very good land about 
them; the quantity in the whole conjeCtured to be 100,000 
acres. This is chiefly under bullocks. The corcefles on 
the Shannon are from two to three miles broad. There 1s 
alfo a light lime-ftone land, for fheep and cows. Mr. Young, 
{peaking of the land near Cattle Oliver, in the rich diftrid, 
fays, “it isa rich, mellow, crumbling, putrid, fandy loam, 
18 inches to three feet deep, the colour a reddifh-brown. 
It is dry found land, and would do for turnips exceedingly 
well, for carrots, for cabbages, in a word for every thing. 
I think, upon the whole, it is the richeft foil I ever faw, and 
fuch as is applicable to every purpofe you can wifh; it will 
fat the largeit bullock, and at the fame time do equally well 
for fheep, for tillage, for turnips, for wheat, for beans, and 
in a word for every crop and circumftance of profitable 
hufbandry.”” After fome other particulars he concludes 
thus: ‘The face of the country is that of defolation ; the 
grounds are over-run with thiftles, ragwort, &c. to excefs ; 
the fences are mounds of earth, full of gaps; there is no 
wood, and the general countenance is fuch that you mutt 
examine into the foil before you will believe that a country, 
which has fo beggarly an appearance, can be fo rich and fer- 
tile."’ Thefe remarks were written above 30 yearsago, and 
improvement has fince taken place, but they are {till too ap- 
. plicable. Limerick is reprefented in the imperial parliament 
by three members, two for the county, and one for the city. 
This county has not yet had a ftatiftical account of it pub- 
lifhed. Beaufort. Young. 

Limerick, a city of Ireland, capital of the county 
of the fame name, ftrongly fituated on the river Shan- 
non, en an ifland in which it is partly built. It is a 
polt-town, and is reprefented in parliament. ‘The new port, 
which is conneGed with the old city by a bridge, is called 
Newtown Pery, from the Pery family, the head of which 
is now earl of Limerick, whofe eftate it is. The buildings 
are of brick, large, and uniform, fo that whilft the old 
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town has a very ruinous appearance, this port will bear 
comparifon with the beft ftreets in almoft any other city, 
except where public buildings contribute to ornament them. 
The public buildings are not many, or deferving of much 
notice. The cuftom-houfe is a plain building. The ca- 
thedral is an ancient and venerable pile. The bifhep’s pa- 
lace is a comfortable modern houfe at the weft end of the 
city. The corporation of Lunerick is what may be called 
a clofe one, as no perfon can be become a freeman, except 
by favour of the council; freeholders, however, can vote 
at the election of members of parliament. The magiitrates 
are a mayor, two fheriffs, a recorder, a town-clerk, alder- 
men and burgeffes; it hath alfo a military governor, con- 
ftable and town major, and is the refidence of the general 
commanding a diltrict. The population probably exceeds 
The trade of Limerick is very extenfive, and is 
rapidly increaling. Its export of corn is perhaps the greatelt 
in Ireland, and its corn-market is very convenient. It muft 
more and more derive benefit from the canal conneting the 
Shannon with the Liffey. There are fix churches, a Pref- 
byterian mieeting-houfe, a Methodift meeting-houfe, a Qua- 
kers’ meeting-houfe, and feveral chapels for Roman Cathotics, 
who form the greateft part of the population. ‘There are 
alfo fome charitable inititutions well attended to, and a pub- 
lic library, lately inftituted. The inhabitants are reckoned 
gay and fond of fociety, and public amufements are in ge- 
neral well fupported. Limerick, being naturally a city of 
ftrength, ard formerly well fortified by art, has always been 
deemed a place of conliderable importance. In 1651 it was 
taken by Ireton, in the fervice of the parliament, after a 
vigorous fiege. In 16go0, it was unfuccefsfully befieged by 
king William in perfon. In 1691, it furrendered to general 
Ginkle, afterwards earl of Athlone, on terms of capitulas 
tion very advantageous to the befieged, and all who pro- 
feffed the Roman Catholic religion, which are called the 
articles of Limerick. Limerick is 94 Irifh miles 5.W. from 
Dublin. Beaufort, Young, Carlifle. 

Limerick, a bifhopric of Ireland, in the ecclefiaftical 
province of Cafhel, united to the bifhoprics of Ardfert and 
Aghadoe, in the year 1663. The two latter have been 
long incorporated {fo as to form but one diocefe ; the dignity 
of archdeacon, and the ruined walls of achurch with around 
tower, are all the memorials of the bifhopric of Aghadoe that 
now remain. The whole union comprehends great part of the 
county of Limerick, the whole of Kerry, and a few parifhes 
in the counties of Cork and Clare. There are in all 176 pa- 
rifhes, which are united fo as to form.88 benetices, and of 
thefe only 47 have churches, and 14 glebe houfes. It is to 
be remembered, however, that the population is not Pro- 
teftant. Beaufort. 

Limerick, a poft-town of America, in York county 
and -itate of Maine, near the confluence of Offipee river 
with Saco, and oppofite to Gorham; incorporated it 
1787, and containing 995 inhabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip 
in Montgomery county, Pennfylvania, containing 999 in- 
habitants. 

LIMESOL, Limassor, or Limisso, a town of the 
ifland of Cyprus, formerly Nemojia, is now ina miferable. 
ftate, abounding with ruins and rubbifh. Its harbour, how- 
ever, is not a little frequented ; here veilels are loaded with 
grain, cotton, and other produétions of the foil. The bett 
Cyprus wines are made in its environs, and it is the em- 
porium of all thofe of the ifland who are concerned in trade. 
Not far from this town, if it deferves that appellation, 
ftood the ancient « Limaffol,” which full, at a period of 
remoter antiquity, was called Amathus, celebrated for a 
temple confecrated to Venus and Adonis, in which was 
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preferved, according to Paufanias, a rich necklace of pre- 
cious ftones, ornamented with gold, the work of Vulcan, 
and given in the firft inftance to Hermione. But this an- 
cient town is deftroyed. (See AMATuus.) Near Limaffol, E. 
of it, is the moft fouthern promontory of the ifland, for- 
merly named the promontory of Agrotiri, at prefent Cape di 
Gatti or Gatto, on account of the great number of cats 
kept by the monks, who, in the 4th century, obtained per- 
miffion to ettablifh themfelves there, as well as on mount 
Olympus, on cogdition of keeping many of thofe animals 
for hunting and deftroying fnakes, which had multiplied in 
the ifland. (See Garro and Cyprus.) Lima‘folis the 
jee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Nicofia. N. lat. 34° 45’. 
E. long. 32° 30!. , 

LIMESTONE, a poft-town of America, in Kentucky, 
on the S. fide of Ohio river, and on the W. fide of a {mall 
creek of the fame name. This is the ufual landing place 
for people who come down in boats with an intention of 
fettling in the upper parts of the ftate, and here the 
champaign country on the E, fide of the river begins; 
four miles N.E. of Wathington.. N. lat. 38° go’. W. 
long. 84° 17’. 

LIMETREE, in Gardening, is a tree of the deciduous 
kind. occafionally ufed in plantations for its wood, &c. There 
are four {pecies, each of which is capable of being railed 
from layers and cuttings. 

It is fuggeited by Mr. Nicol, that this fort of tree fuc- 
ceeds in the moft perfect manner, in ‘low, deep, fub- 
humid loams,’’? but that ‘in dry gravelly foils, it lofes the 

beautiful glofs of its foliage, for which it is fo much ad- 
mired in the early fummer feafon.” 

It may be noticed that the timber of the limetree is ufed 
by carvers, it being a foft ight wood; as alfo by architects 
for framing the models of their buildings, &c. _ The turners 
likewife ufe it for making light bowls, difhes, &c. but it 
is too foft for any itrong purpofes. See Cirrus, in Botany, 
Gardening, and Planting. See alfo Tita. 

Limetree Bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. coaft of 

Santa Cruz. N. lat. 17° 45. W. long..63 27'. 
_ LIMEUM, in Botany, appears from Pliny to be a name 
of Gallic origin for a plant with which the ancient Gauls 
poifoned their arrows. This appellation, however, could 
not have been originally applied to. the prefent genus, all 
the {pecies of which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Linn. Gen. 184. Schreb. 246. Willd. Sp. Pi. v..2. 291. 
Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Ait.. Hort. Kew. ed.) 2. 337. 
Jal, 314. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 275. Gertn. t. 76.—Clafs 
and order, Heptandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Holeracee, Linn. 
Portulacee, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, permanent, of five, ovate, 
acuminated, carinated leaves, membranaceous at the margin, 
two of them exterior. Cor. Petals five, equal, ovate, with 
a flight claw, obtule, fhorter than the calyx; ne¢tary form- 
ing a margin round the germen, bearing the {tamens. Stam. 
Filaments feven, awl-fhaped, fhorter tha» the corolla; an- 
thers ovate. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, globofe. . Style cloven, 
cylindrical, fhorter than the ftamens ; {tigmas rather obtufe. 
Peric. Capfule globofe, of two cells. Seeds folitary, hemi- 
fpherical, hollow. 

Obf. We are induced to follow the opinion of Linnzus 
refpecting the capfule of this genus, as it undoubtedly 
belongs to the Portylacee of Juffieu. See Gaertner and 
Schreber. 

Eif. Ch, »Calyx of five leaves. Petals five, equal. Cap- 
fule globofe, of two cells. Seeds folitary, concaye. 

1. L. africanum, Linn Sp. Pl 488. Thunb, Prod, 68. 
—Leaves oblong, on footitalks.—A native of the Cape, 
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whence it was brought by Mr. Francis Maffon into the 
Royal Garden at Kew in the year 1774. It flowers in 
June and July. Linnzus juftly remarks, tlat this {pecies 
has the appearance of Corrigiola or Telephium. The root is 
perennial. Stems proftrate, feeble, a {pan long, angulated, 
naked, perennial at the bafe. Leaves alternate, remote, 
linear-lanceolate, or oblong, about an inch in lengih. Co- 
rymbs of green and white flowers terminal, folitary, com- 
pound, naked, on long ftalks. — Martyn fays that the leaves 
of this are fubject to vary; for that “in the Bankfian 
herbarium may be feen linear, oblong, ovate, roundifh and 
{patulate leaves, if the fpecimens be all of one {pecies.”” 

2. L. capenfe. Willd. n. 2. Thunb. Prod. 68. (L. in- 
canum; Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. L. aphyllum; Lino. 
Suppl. 214. )—Leaves ovate, feffile.—It is curious that the 
younger Linneus fhould have given this the {pecific name of 
aphyllum, remarking that it appears to be without aves, 
when at the fame time he defcribes them as ovate and feflile. 
Martyn, judging from Maffon’s fpecimen in the Bankfian 
herbarium, fays, that L. capenfe is a {mall plant, extremely 
woody at the bottom. Leaves ovate, almoft feffile, and as 
woolly as thofe of mullein ; radical ones numerous; {tem- 
leaves fewer. fj 
: 3. L. ethiopicum. Willd. and Thunb.—Leaves linear- 
lanceolate. This fpecies is only known from being men- 
tioned by Thunberg and adopted by Willdenow and Martyn. 
The laft author juitly obferves, that we have a deplorable 
inftance, in thefe three {pecies of Limeum, of trivial names 
which are not given for the fake of true diftinGion: all 
the plants being natives of the Cape, though feverally called 
africanum, capenfé, and athiepicum. . 

We further learn from profefflor Martyn, that there is a 
fourth {pecies in the Bankfian herbarium, which is truly a 
fhrub, and may be called L. fruticans. : 

LIMINGO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
government of Ulea; 11 miles S. of Ulea. 

LIMINGTON, a town of America, in York county, 
and {tate of Maine, bounded N. and E. by Saco river ; 
5o miles N. of York. 

LIMIT, in Mathematics. See Limits. 

Limit of difling vifion, in Optics. See Diftin@ Vision. 

LIMITATION, Luurratio, ins Law, is a certain 
time afligned by ftatute, within which an aétion muft be 
brought; and limitation of time is two-fold; wiz. to make 
title to an inheritance by the common law; and in writs by 
feveral ftatutes. There is a limitation in real, and perfonal 
ations ; and in the former, he that will fue for any lands 
or hereditaments, ought to prove, that he or his anceftors 
were feifed of the lands fued for by writ of affize, or he 
cannot maintain his action; and this is called limitation of 
aflize. Stat. Welt. 1. See Writ of Rigur and Statutes 
of LimiraTion infra, allo INFORMATION. 

There is no limitation with rezard to the time within 
which any actions touching advowfons are to ‘be brought ; 
at leaft, none later than the times of Richard I. and 
Henry III, ; for by ftatute 1 Mar. it. 2, c. 5. the fta- 
tute of limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2, is declared not 
to extend to any writ of right of adyowfon, gquare impedit, 
or affife of durrein prefentment, or jis patronatus. And this, 
fays judge Blackitone, upon very good reafon, becaufe 
jt may very eafily happen, that the title to an advowfon 
may not come into queftion, nor the right have an oppor- 
tunity of being tried, within 60 years; which is the longeft 
period of limitation affigned by the ftatute of Henry VIII. 
See Appray and InpicrMEN?. 

Limiration of Entry. . See ENtRy. 

Limiration of Effaic, in a legal fenfe, imports how jg 

the 
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fhe eftate fhall continue, or is rather a qualification of a 
precedent eftate. As where one doth give lands to a man 
to hold to him and his heirs male, and to him and the heirs 
female, Sc. here the daughters fhall not have any thing in 
it, fo long as there is a male; for the eftate to the heirs 
male is firft limited. Co. Litt. 313. 

A limitation is denominated by Littleton ({ 380. 1 Inft. 
234.) a‘ condition in law.” Yor where an eftate is fo ex- 
preisly confined and limited by the words of its Creation, 
that it cannot endure for any longer time than till the con 
tingency happens, upon which the eftate is to fail, this is 

‘ denominated a “ limitation ;?? as when land is granted to 
a man, fo long as he is parfon of Dale, or while he con- 
tinues unmarried, or uti] out of the rents and profits he 
fhall have made soo/. and the like: (10 Rep. 41.) In 
fuch cafe the eftate determines as foon as the contingency 
happens, and the next fubfequent eitate, which depends 
upon fuch determination, becomes immediately vefted 
without any act to be done by him who is next in ex. 
peétancy. But when an eltate is, ftri€y fpeaking, upon 
“ condition in deed,”’ (as if granted exprefsly upon condition 
‘to be void upon the payment of 4o/. by the grantor, or 
jo that the grantee continues unmarried, or provided he goes 
“to York, &c. Rep. 41.) the law permits it to endure 
beyond the time when {uch contingency happens, unlefs 
the grantor, or his heirs or affions, take advantage of the 
breach of the condition, and make either an entry or a 
claim, in order to avoid the eftate. (Litt. § 347. Stat. 
32 Hen. VIII. c. 34.) Yet though ftrict words of con- 
dition be ufed in the creation of the eftate, if on breach of 
the condition the eftate be limited over to a third perfon, 
and does not immediately revert to the grantor or his re- 
prefentatives, (as if an eftate be granted by A to B, on 
condition that, within two years B intermarry with C, and 
on failure tlereof then to D and his heirs,) this the law 
conftrues to be a limitation and not a condition (1 Ventr. 
202.); becaufe, if it were a condition, then upon the breach 
thereof, only A or his reprefentatives could avoid the 
eftate by entry, and fo D’s remainder might be defeated 
by their negleéting to enter; but, when it is a limitation, 
the eftate of B determines, and that of D commences, and 
he may enter om the lands the inftant that the failure 
happens. So alfo, if a man by his will devifes land to his 
heir at law, on condition that he pays afum of money, ‘and 
for non-payment devifes it over, this fhall be confidered as 
a limitation ; otherwife, no advantage could be taken of 
the non-payment, for none but the heir himfelf could have 
entered for a breach of cendition. Cro. Eliz. 201. 
1 Roll. Abr. 411. Blackft. Com. b. i. 

Limiration of the Crown. The itatutes 1 W. & M. 
cap. 8. 12 W. III. cap. 2. and r & 2 Ann. cap. 17. 
4 Ann. cap. 8. &c. are aéts for the limitation of the crown, 
and fettling it on Proteftant heirs in the houfe of Hanover. 
See Crown. 

Limirartion, Statutes of, a {pecies of plea in bar, in 
avhich a perfon may plead the time limited by certain acts 
of parliament, beyond which no plaintiff can lay his caufe of 
action. This, by the ftatute of 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2. in 
a writ of right is /ixty years; in aflifes, writs of entry, or 
other poffeflory actions real, of the feilin of one’s anceitors, 
in lands; andeither of their feifin, or one’s own, in rents, 
fuits, and fervices, jiffy years; and in actions real for lands 
ercunded upon one’s own feifin or poffeffion, fuch poffeflion 
mutt have been within ¢hirty years. By ftat. 1 Mar. ft. 2. 
¢. 5. this limitation does not extend to any fuit for ad- 
vowfons. (See above.) But by the ftatute 21 Jac. I. 
¢.2. a time of limitation was extended to the cafe of the 
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king, viz. fixty years precedent to roth February, 1623. 
te Inft. 183.); but this becoming ineffeGtual by efflux of 
time, the fame date of limitation was fixed by ftatute 9 Geo. 
Ifd. c. 16. te commence, and be reckoned backwards, 
from the time of beginning any fuit, or other procefs, to 
recover the thing in queition ; fo that a poffeffion for /ixty 
vears is now a bar even againft the prerogative, in dergga- 
tion of the ancient maxim ‘ nuilum tempus occurrit regi.?? 
By another ftatute, 21 Jac. I. c. 16, ¢eventy years are the time 
of limitation in any writ of formedon ; and,by confequence, 
twenty years are alfo the limitation in every a€tion of ejeétmeni; 
for no eje€&tment can be brought, unlefs where the leffor of 
the plaintiff is entitled to enter on the lands; and by the 
ftlatute 21 Jac. I. c. 16. no entry can be made by any man, 
unlefs within tqenly years after his right fhall accrue. Alfo, 
all actions of trefpafs (quare ciaufum fregi?, or otherwife) 
detinue, trover, replevin, account, and cafe, (except upon 
accounts between merchants), debt on fimple contraét, or for 
arrears of rent, are limited by the ftatute laft-mentioned to 
J* years, after the caufe of a€tion commenced ; and actions of 
affault, menace, battery, mayhem, and imprifonment, mult be 
brought within four years, and actions for words within tcve 
years after the injury committed. And by the ftatute 
31 Eliz. c. 5. all fuits, indi€tments, an7? informations, upon 
any penal ftatutes, where any forfeiture is to the crown alone, 
fhall be fued within ¢qwo years, and where the forfeiture is 
to a fubjeét, or to the crown and a fubject, within one year 
after the offence committed ; unlefs where any other time is 
{pecially limited by the ftatute. Laitly, by ftatute ro W. III. 
c. 14, no writ of error, /cire facias, or other fuit, fhall be 
brought to reverfe any judgment, fine, or recovery for error, 
unlefs it be profecuted within ¢qventy years. The ufe of thefe 
ftatutes of limitation is to preferve the peace of the kingdom, 
and to prevent thofe innumerable perjuries which might enfue, 
if a man were allowed to bring an aétion for any injury com- 
mitted at any diftance of time. Upon both thefe accounts 
the law therefore holds, that ‘ intere/? reipublice ut fit finis 
litium,’’ and upon the- fame principle the Athenian laws in 
general prohibited all actions, where the injury was com- 
mitted five years before the complaint was made. If, there- 
fore, in any fuit, the injury or caufe of a¢tion happened 
earlier than the period exprefsly limited by law, the de- 
fendant may plead the ftatutes of limitations in bar; as 
upon an afump/it, or promife to pay money to the plaintiff, 
the defendant may plead non affumpfit infra fex annos ; he 
made no fuch promife within fix years ; which is an effeétual 
bar to the complaint. Blackft. Com. b. iti. 

LIMITED Fees, denote fuch eftates of inheritance 
as are clogged or confined with conditions, or qualifications 
of any fort. Thefe are of two forts, viz. qualified or ba/e-feesy 
and fees-conditional, or fees-tail. See Bafe-Frxs, and Yexs- 
tail. 

Linrrep Problem, is that which admits but of one fo- 
lution, or which can only be folved one way: as to make 
acircle pafs through three points given, not lying ina right 
line, to defcribe an equilateral triangle ou a le given, &c, 
See Pros_em, and DETrERMINATE. : 

LIMITROPHOUS Corumy. See Cotumn. 

LIMITS, in Mathematics, a term fometimes ufed, in ge- 
neral, for quantities, one of whichis greater, and the other 
lefs than another quantity. Thus, in the quantities, a, «, , if- 
a be lefs than x, and J be greater than w, @ and é are faid 
to be limits of x. The word occurs in this fenfe, when we 
{peak of the limits of the roots of equations, 

Sometimes a quantity is faid to be a hmit between two 
others, when it is greater than the one and lefs than the 
other. Soa ratio is faid to be a limit between two other 

. ratios, 
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¥atios, when it if greater than the one, and lefs than the 
other. 

But limit is often ufed in a more reftritted fenfe; thus, 
when a variable quantity approaches continually to fome de- 
terminate quantity, and may come nearer to it than to have 
any given difference, but can never go beyond it; then is 
the determinate quantity faid to be the limit of the variable 
quantity. 

Hence, the circle may be faid to be the limit of its cir- 
cumfcribed and infcribed polygons; becaufe thefe, by in- 
creafing the number of their fides, can be made to differ 
from the circle lefs than by any fpace that can be propofed, 
how {mall foever. 

The limit of a variable ratio, is fome determinate ratio, to 
which the variable ratio may continually approach, and 
come nearer to it than to have any given difference, but can 
never go beyondit. Hence, the ratio of the ordinate to 
the fub-tangent of a curve, is faid to be the limit of the 
variable ratio of the differences of the ordinates, to the dif- 
ferences of the abfciffee. 

The word limit, in this fenfe, fignifies the fame as what 
fir Ifaac Newton calls a firft or prime, and a laft or ultimate 
ratio. 2 

There are two cafes of a variable quantity, or variable 
ratio, tending to fuch a limit, as we have been defcribing. 
Tn the firit cafe, the variable quantity, or ratio, will not 
only approach to its limit within lefs than any given differ- 
ences, but will aGtually arrive at its limit. 

In the fecond cafe, the variable quantity, or ratio, will 
only approach its limit within lefs than any given difference, 
but will never actually arrive at it. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, to avoid the harfhnefs of the hypothefis 
of indivifibles, and the tedioufnefs of demonftrations, ac- 
cording to the method of the ancients, by deduétions ad 
abfurdum, has premifed feveral lemmata, in the firft feCtion 
of the firft book of his Principles, relating to the firtt and 
lait fums, and ratios of nafcent and evanefcent quantities ; 
that is, to the limits of fums and ratios. This doétrine 
chiefly depends on the firft of thofe lemmata; the words 
of which are, ‘* Quantitates ut & quantitatum rationes, que 
ad xqualitatem tempore quovis finito con{tanter tendunt, & 
ante finem temporis illius propius ad invicem accedunt 
quam pro data quavis differentia, fiunt ultimo equales.”” 

The learged gentlemen, who have written in defence of 
fir Ifaac, againit the author of the Analyft, are not agreed 
among themfelves as to the precife meaning of this lemma. 
One of thefe gentlemen fays, that the genuine meaning of 
this propofition is, that thofe quantities are to be efteemed 
ultimately equal, and thofe ratios ultimately the fame, which 
are perpetually to each other, in fuch a manner, that any 
difference, how minute foever, being given, a finite time 
may be affigned, before the end of which, the difference of 
thofe quantities, or ratios, fhall beeome lefs than that given 
difference. See Pref. State of the Rep. of Letters for O&. 
1735, and for O&. 1736. 

What fir Ifaac Newton intends we fhould underfland by 
the ultimate equality of magnitudes, and the ultimate iden- 
tity of the ratios propofed in this lemma, will be beft known 
from the demonftration annexed to it. By that it appears, 
fir Ifaac Newton did not mean that any point of time was 
affignable, wherem thefe varying magnitudes would become 
actually equal, or the ratios really the fame ; but only that 
no difference whatever could be named, which they fhould 
not pafs. The ordinate of any diameter of an hyperbola, 
is always lefs than the fame continued to the afymptote ; yet 
the demonttration of this lemma can be applied, without 
changing a fingle word, to prove their ultimate equality. 
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The fame is evident from the lemma inimediately following, 
where parallelograms are infcribed, and others circum{cribed 
to a curvilinear fpace. Here the firft lemma is applied to 
prove, that by multiplying the number, and diminifhing the 
breadth of thefe parallelograms in infinitum, that is, per- 
petually and without end, the infcribed and -cfcumfcribed 
figures become ultimately equal to the curvilinear fpace, 
and to each other ; whereas, it is evident, that no point of 
time carbe affigned, wherein they are actually equal; to 
fuppofe this were to affert, that the variation afcribed to the 
figures, though endlefs, could be brought to a period, and 
be perfeétly accomplifhed; and thus we fhould return to 
the unintelligible language of indivifibles. "The excellence 
of this method confifts in making the fame advantage of 
this endlefs approximation towards equality, as by the ufe 
of indivifibles, without being involved in the abfurdities of 
that do&trine, In fhort, the difference between thefe two 
may be thus explained. 

There are but three ways in nature of comparing {paces : 
one is by fhewing them to confift of fuch, as by impofition 
on each other will appear to occupy the fame place: an- 
other is, by fhewing their proportion to fome third ; and 
this method can only be direftly applied to the like fpaces 
as the former; for this proportion muft be finally deter- 
mined by fhewing when the multiples of fuch fpaces are 
equal, and when they differ: the third method to be ufed, 
where thefe other two fail, is by defcribing upon the {paces 
in queftion fuch figures as may be compared by the former 
methods ; and thence deducing the relation between thofe 
fpaces, by that indireét manner of proof, commonly called 
deduétio ad abfurdum; and this is as conclufive a demonttra- 
tion as any other, it being indubitable, that thofe things are 
equal which have no difference. Thus Euclid and Archi- 
medes demonftrate all they have written concerning the 
comparifon and menfuration of curvilinear fpaces. ‘The 
method advanced by fir Ifaac Newton for the fame purpofe 
differs from their’s, only by applying this indire& form of 
proof to fome general propofitions, and from chence de- 
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compares the fourth of fir Ifaac Newton’s lemmas with 
the firft, will fee, that the proof of the curvilinear fpaces, 
there confidered, having the proportion named, depends 
wholly upon this, that if otherwife the figure infcribed 
within one of them, could not approach, by fome certain 
diftance, to the magnitude of that {pace: and this is pre- 
cifely the form of reafoning, whereby Euclid proves the 
proportion between the different circles. As this method of 
reafoning is very diffufively fet out in the writings of the 
ancients ; -and fir [faac Newton has here expreffed himfelf 
with that brevity, that the turn of his argument may pof- 
fibly efcape the unwary, the reading of the ancients mult 
be the beft introduGion to the knowledge of his method. 
The impoffible attenipt of comparing curvilinear fpaces, 
without having any recourfe to the forementioned indireét 
method of arguing, produced the abfurdity of indivifibles. 
As the magnitudes, called in this lemma ultimately equal, 
may never abfolutely exift under that equality ; fo the va- 
rying magnitudes holding to each other the variable ratios, 
here confidered, may never exift under that, which is here 
called the ultimate ratio. Of this fir Ifaac Newton gives 
an inftance, from lines increafing together hy equal addi- 
tions, and having from the firft a given difference. For 
the ultimate ratio of thefe lines, in the fenfe of this lemma, 
as fir Ifaac Newton himfelf obferves, ‘will be the ratio of 
equality, though thefe lines can never have this ratio ; fince 
no point of time can be afligne@y when one does not exceed 
the other. 
iGo: ef.) 
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In like manner, the quantities called by fir Ifaac Newton 
vanifhing, may never fubfift under that proportion here 
efteemed their ultimate. 

In the cafe of drawing tangents to curves, where the or- 
dinate bears the fame proportion to the fubtangent, as that 
wherewith the difference of the ordinates, to the difference 
of the abfciffe, vanifh; thefe lines muit not be conceived, 
by the name of an evanefcent, or any other appellation, ever 
to fubfift under that proportion; for fhould we conceive 
thefe lines, in any manner, to fubfitt under this. proportion, 
though at the inftant of their vanifhing, we fhall fall into 
tthe unintelligible notion of indivifibles, by endeavouring 
to reprefent, to the imagination, fome inconceivable 
kind of exiftence of thefe ‘ines between their having a real 
magnitude, and becoming abfolutely nothing. Sir Ifaac 
Newton was himfelf apprehenfive, that this miftake might 
be made ; for as he thought fit (in compliance with the bad 
tafte which then prevailed) to continue the ufe of fome loofe 
and indiftin& expreflions refembling thofe of indivifibles, 
for which he has himfelf apologized, he exprefsly cautions 
us again{t mifinterpreting him in this manner, when he fays: 
¢ Si quando dixero quantitates quam minimas vel evanef- 
centes, vel ultimas, cave intelligas quantitates magnitudine 
determinatas, fed cogita femper diminuendas fine himite.’” 
Thus exprefsly has he declared to us, that vanifhing quan- 
tities, or whatever other lef{s accurate appellation he names 
them by, are to be confidered as indeterminate quantities 
‘bearing to each other, under their different magnitudes, dif- 
ferent proportions; which the quantities themfelves can 
never obtain, and the limit of thefe proportions is that, 
for the fake of which thefe quantities are confidered: in- 
fomuch, that fince thefe quantities have different propor- 
tions, while they obtain the name of vanifhing quantities, the 
term ultimate is neceflarily added to denote that proportion, 
which is the limit of an endlefs number’ of varying ones. 
The like remark is neceffary, when thefe quantities are con- 
fidered in the other light, as arifing before the imagination : 
for then the proportion intended mutt be fpecified, by call- 
ing it the firft, or prime proportion of thefe quantities. 
And as this additional epithet is neceffary to exprefs the 
proportion intended, fo it is abfurd to apply it to. the quan- 
_ tities themfelves ; as fir Ifaac Newton fays, there are ‘ ra- 
tiones prime quantitatum nafcentium,’” but -not ‘ quan- 
titates prime nafcentes.”? Philofoph, Tranfactions, N- 342, 
p- 205. 

So that, according to the author we have been quoting, 
all the examples given by fir Ifaac in the before mentioned 
feGtion, are to be underftood of fuch limits or ultimate ra- 
tios, as are never attained to by the quantities and ratios li- 
mited, but to which thefle may approach indefinitely, that is, 
fo as to differ lefs than by a given quantity. 

On the other hand, a learned gentleman, who affumed 
the name of Philalethes Cintabrigienfis, thinks that fir [aac 
means, by the words of the lemna, and proves, in his de- 
monttration, not that the quantities or ratios are barely to 
be conidered as ultimately becoming equal, or are to be 
efteemed as ultimately equal; though, m reality, they can 
never have that proportion to each other; but that they do 
at lalt become adtually, perfectly, and abfolutely equal. 
Pref. State of the Republic of Letters for November 1735, 


» By ae 
i. alfo diftinguifhes, as above, between quantities and 
‘ratios which arrive at their limits, and thofe which do not. 
And it is infifted on, that every one of the examples given 
in the lemmata of this firft fection of the firft book of fir 
Ifaac’s Principles, are ofsfuch quantities and ratios as ac- 
tually arrive at their refpective limits; nor is there an in- 
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ftance there given of a quantity, or ratio, which never 
arrives at its limit, except, one at the latter end of the 
f{cholium of this fection (and that by way of illuftration of 
a particular objeGion only) of two quartities, having a 
given difference, and being equally increafed,*ad infinitum, 
and whole ratio, it is admitted, never arrives at its limit. 
But decreafing quantities may really and in faét be di- 
minifhed ad infinitum: for they may vanifh and come to 
nothing. ‘he ratie, therefore, of thefe, fays he, may arrive 
at its limit; though that of the others cannot. es 

Neither are thefe learned gentlemen “pete as to the fenfe 
of the word vani/bing or evanefcent, in the {cholium of this 
firft feCtion of fir Ifaac’s Principles. ; 

The queition is, whether the quantities that vanifh are 
under{tood to {pend fome finite time in vanifhing, or to vanifh 
in an initant, or point of time;. and confequently, whether 
they bear one to another an infinite number of different fuc- 
ceflive ratios during the vanifhing, or one ratio only, at the 
point or inftance of their evanefcence. 

This laft is the fenfe in which Philalethes takes the word 
evanefcent, or vanifhing ; and the difpute, on this head, as 
he obferves, is of no other confequence than to determine, 
whether the fenfe in which he ufes the word be agreeable to 
fir Ifaac Newton’s. For, if the quantities vanifh in an in- 
ftant, I take the only ratio with which they vanifh; or they 
{pend a finite time in vanifhing, and I take the laft of the 
ratios, which they fucceflively bear to one another during 
that time; {till the ratio, taken in either of thefe cafes, will 
be one and the fame. Prefent State of the Republic of Let- 
ters for November 1735, p. 353, 384. ‘ 

We cannot pretend to give the whole detail of this con- 
troverfy, but muft refer the curious to the Prefent State of 
the Republic of Letters for 1735. We fhall only obferve, 
that this difquifition is partly critical and partly fcientifical. 
The critical inquiry is into the fenfe of fir Ifaac, fo far as. 
it may be determined from his own words; and here we can- 
not help thinking that this is fomewhat doubtful. The 
other inquiry is about the true or fcientifical notion, upon 
which this do&trine ought to be founded. With refpect to 
which we fhall only afk two queftions, which every reader 
may refolve for himfelf, to wit, whether the conception or 
notion he has of the ratio or proportion of evanefcent quan- 
tities, at the point or in{tance of their evanefcence, be more 
clear and diftin@ than the notion of infinitefimals? And 
whether the notion of infcribed. or circum{cribed polygons 
to any curve, attaining their laft form, and thereby coin- 
ciding with their curvilinear limit, be more clear and diftinet 
than the notion of polygons of an infinite number of fides in 
the method of infinitefimals ? 

Before, we leave this fubje&t, it may be proper to give 
the fentiments of an eminent mathematician about the doc- 
trine of limits, or.of prime and ultimate ratios, and to thew 
the conne¢tion of this doGtrine with that of fluxigns. Mr. 
Maclaurin, in his Treat. of Flux., art. 502. 

Sir Ifaac Newton confiders the fimultaneous increments 
of flowing quantities as finite, and then invetligates the 
ratia which is the limit of the various proportions which: 
thofe increments bear to each other, while he fuppofes them 
to decreafe together til they vanifh ; which ratio is the fame 
with the ratio of the fluxions. In order to difcover this 
limit, he firit determines the ratio of the increments in gene- 
ral, and reduces it to the moft fimple terms, fo as that 
(generally fpeaking) a part at leaft of each term may be in- 
dependent of the value of the increments themfelves ; then, 
by fuppoting the increments to decreafe, till they vanifh, 
the limit readily appears. P 

For example, let @ be an invariable quantity, x a flowing 

quantity, 


LIMITS. 


euantity, and o any increment of x: then the fimultaneous 
inctements of 2.x and aw willbe 2x0 + 00 and ao, which 
are in the fame ratio to each other as 2% + oistoa. . This 
ratio of 2.x + 0 to a continually decreafes while o decreafes, 
and is always greater than the ratio of 2.x to a, while o is 
any real increment; but it is manifeft, that it continually 
approaches to the ratio of 2x to a as its limit; whence it 
follows, that the fluxion of #2 is to the fluxion of aw, as 
2x is to a. If x be fuppofed to flow uniformly, ax will 
likewife flow uniformly, but 2x with a motion continually 
accelerated; the motion with. which gx flows, may be 
meafured by ao; but the motion with which 2 a flows is 
not to be meafured by its increment 240 + 00, but by the 
part 2.v¢ only, which is generated in confequence of that 
motion; aad the part oo is to be rejected, becaufe it is 
generated in confequence only of the acceleration of the 
motion with which the variable fquare flows, while o, the 
increment of its fide, is generated; and the ratio of 2x0 
to ao is that of 2. to a, which was found to be the limit 
of the ratio of the increment 2x0 + 00 and ao. See 
FLUXION. 

It is obje%ed againft fir Ifaac Newton’s method of in- 
veltigating this limit, that he firft fuppofes that there are 
increments ; that when it is faid /et the increment vani/b, the 
former {uppofition is deftroyed, and yet a confequence of 
this f{uppofition, 7.e. an expreffion got by virtue thereof, is 
retained. But the fuppofitions that are made in this method 
of invettigating the limit are not fo contradictory as this ob- 
jection feems to import. He firit fuppofes that there are 
increments generated, and reprefents their ratios by that of 
two quantities, one of which is given fo as not to vary with 
the increments. If he had afterwards fuppofed that no in- 
crements had been generated, this indeed had been a fup- 
pofition directly contradi€tory to the former. But when he 
fuppofes thofe increments to be diminifhed till they vanifh, 
this fuppofition furely cannot be faid to be fo contradictory 
to the former as to hinder us from knowing what was the 
fatio of thofe increments, at any term of the time, while 
they had a real exiltence ; how this ratio varied, and to what 
limit it approached while the increments were continually 
diminifhed: on the contrary, this is a very concifé and jult 
method of difcovering the limit which is required. 

. It is to be obferved, that the limiting, prime, or ultimate 
ratio of increments, ftrily fpeaking, is not the ratio of any 
real increments whatfoever. But as the tangent of an arch 
is the right line that limits the pofition of all the fecants that 
can pa{s through the point of contact, though, ftriGly 
fpeaking, it be no fecant; fo a ratio may limit the variable 
ratios of the increments, though it cannot be faid to be the 
ratio of any real increments. ‘The ratio of the generating 
motion may be likewife {aid to be the laft or ultimate ratio 
of the increments, while they are fuppofed to be diminifhed 
till they vanifh, for a like reafon. It may juft be added, 
that there being two cafes of variable quantities and ratios 
tending toa limit, it might have conduced to. perfpicuity, 
and preventing difputes, to have diftinguifhed thele different 
limits by fome addition. As in the firlt cafe to have called 
it a limit or ultimate ratio in¢lujive ; becaufe the limit is the 
lait of the quantities or ratios limited: and in the fecond to 
have called it a limit or ultimate ratio exclufive ; becaufe the 
quantities limited never attain to the limit, though they ap- 
proach to it indefinitely. 

_ This diftinétion may perhaps receive fome farther illuftra- 
tion from the following example. It is known that the 
ofculatory circle is a circle that touches a curve fo clofely 
that no other circle can be drawn’ through the point of con- 
tact between them, all other circles pafling within or with. 


out them both; and hence the ofculatory circle is fuppofed 
to have an equal curvature with the curve at that point. See 
Mr. Maclaurin’s Flux. art. 394. 

Now if we conceive the ofculatory circle at the end of the 
great axis of an ellipfis, it will fa'l entirely within the ellipfis ; 
and the curvature of the ellipfis and ofculatory circle may 
both be faid to be limits of the curvatures of all the circles 
falling wholly within, and touching the ellipfis at the end of 
its great axis. But the term limit will not in both cafes 
have precifely the fame meaning ; for the ofculatory circle 
is a limit inelufive, being the lait of the circles limited ;. and 
the ellipfis is a limit exclufrve, none of the circles limited 
ever coinciding with it. As to the circles which fall wholly 
without the ellipfis, and touch iat the end of its great axis, 
they have no limit inclufive, no circle touching the ellipfis 
fo clofely, that no other can pafs between; the only Limit 
here is exclufive, the ellipfis itfelf. i 

The contrary of this happens at the end of the leffer axis. 
At any other point of the ellipfis, one ha'f of every ofculatory 
circle 1s a limit inclu/ive of the femicircles that fall within, 
and the other half is a limit exc/ufive of thofe that fall 
without, sil 

May we not afk, if a curve is the Ijmit of its inf-ribed or 
circumfcribed polygons in any other fenfe, than the curva- 


-ture of the ellipfis is the limit of the curvatures of the circles 


before deferibed, which approach nearer and nearer to the 
curve, but never coincide with it? It is true we hear ite 
often faid, that the ofculatory circle is equicurval, and fo 
coincides with the ellipfis; but this feems a confequence of 
the language of infinitefimals. It would be more accurate 
to fay, that the curvature of the ellipfis is the limit exchofue 
of all the before mentioned circles, and that the ofculatory 
circle is their limit inclufive. That excellent geometer, Mr, 
Simfon, in his Conic Se@tions, lib. v. prop. 36. cor. fays 
only, after demonftrating the chief property of the ofcula- 
tory circle, that eandem habere cum fedione conica curvaturam 
dicitur, giving this only as an appellation, but not as a pro- 
pofition. See on the fubje& of this article, Robins’s Difc. 
on Fluxions, ‘in his Traéts, vol. it, 

Limits of the Roots of an Equation —We have already 
obferved, that by finding the limits of the roots of an equa- 
tion, is to be underftood the finding of two fuch numbers, 
that one fhall be greater and one lefs than the root required ; 
by which means an approximation is evidently made to- 
wards the true root, and the nearer thefe limits approach 
towards each other, fo much the more accurate will be the 
approximation. La Grange, in his « Traité de la Refolution 
numerique des Equations,’’ has carried the method of 
limits to its utmoft poffible perfeétion, by fhewing, in alk 
equations, how the limits of each of its roots may be afcer- 
tained, and has fhewn, that the method of approximation 
employed’ by Newton, aud in fact every method, except 
that of his own, is defeGtive in this refpect, viz. that be- 
tween the limits afcertained in their operation, there may 
be one, two, or more roots, and confequently, that they are 
not neceflarily the limits of one root, but merely the limits 
between which one at leaft of the real roots of the equation 
muft lie. The nature of this article will not admit of our 
éntering into an explanation of the procefs of this celebrated 
analyft; we can, therefore, only refer the reader to the 
work itfelf, and muft content ourfelves in this place with 
giving a few of the moft remarkable cafes relating- to the 
limits of the roots of an equation. i 

1. If we can find two quantities, which, being fubftituted 
for the unknown, quantity in any equation, give two 
refults with contrary fignts, she will thefe two guantitics 
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be the limits of the value of x, that is, a value of will 
always be found between thefe two quantities. 

Let 2* —Aa™ + But? — C2" + &. + N=03 
and fuppofe that, by fubftituting any quantity p, inftead of 
%, we have ; ; 

p? — Ap™" + Ber —Cp™3 + &. + N= Rs 
and by fubftituting another quantity, g, for it, we obtain 
~ gm —Ag™* + By” — Cg? + &e. N=-—S: 
then, I fay, that there is at leaft one real value of x between 
the limits p and q; that is, x is lefs than the former, and 
greater than the latter. The truth of the propofition, how- 
ever, is better demonftrated from a partial than from a 
general example. 

Let us, therefore, affume the equation 


x — 13x +78 -—1= 43 


here, if we fabftitute x = 2, and x = 20, we have a 
refult in the firft cafe = — 313 andin the fecond = + 
2939; and it remains to be fhewn that there is, at leaft, one 


real value of « comprifed between thefe limits. For this 
purpofe, the equation may be written 

x47" (133 4+ 1) 
which quantity is found to be negative when x 23 
but pofitive when + = 20. That is, in the firft cafe, we 
have 


(x + 7") < (134 + 4), 
and in the latter 
{x* + 7x) > (132° + 1). 

Now, it is obyious, that each branch of thefe expreffions 
will increafe as x is augmented, and that they will likewnfe 
be each diminifhed as » is diminifhed. Let us, therefore, 
conceive x, in the firft cafe, to be fucceflively increafed by 
any {mall quantity, till it arrives at the value of x in the 
{econd cafe. ‘Then, fince #’ + 7+, which was at firft lefs 
than 13.2 + 1, is now become greater than 13 Gai rs Ye 
mt neceflarily have paffed through that {tate, in which it 
was neither greater nor lefs; that is, the two branches muit 
have paffed through that flate in which they were equal ; 
but when 

2 + 7x = (1327 + 1)» 
we have alfo 
xi—13x7 4+ 7¥—1=05 
and, confequently, this value of « is a real root of the equa- 
tion propofed. 

This reafoning, though employed only in a particular 
eafe, is equally applicable to our general equation: for, by 

“putting the pofitive part of the equation = P, and the 
negative = Q5 alfo, fuppofing p to be that value of 
which renders the refult negative, or, which is the fame, 
which gives P < Q; and g that value which makes 
P > Q, then we may conclude the fame as above, that P, 
from being lefs than Q, having paffed to that ftate in which 
it is greater than Q, there muft neceflarily be a real value of x, 

between p and g, which renders P = Q; or the propofed 
equation = 0. We may alfo afcertain the limits of « be- 
tween o, and fome real quantity, pofitive or negative. For 
example, in the general equation 


wi Ast + Bat? — Cx + &e. t N=6, 
jt is obvious, that by taking * = 0, the refult will be nega- 


tive or pofitive, according as N is affeGed with the fign — 
ax +. -Qherefore, if, in the firit place, we find p fuch that 


the refult is pofitive, and « => 6, making it negative, a real 
value of «x mult lie between the limits p and o. Again, the 
above equation may be converted into another, having the 
fame roots, only with contrary figns, by writing — y for 
x. And let us fuppofe, in the firft place, that mis even, 
then the transformed equation will be 


7 xe Ay" + By"7 os Cyr &e. + N= oO; 
and, confequently, N will ftill have, with regard to y”, th 
fame fign, which, as above, we fuppofe to be eriimlvcs chen, 
if g be fuch as will give a pofitive refult, and « = o giving 
a negative, it follows, that a real value of y will be found 
between the limits g and 0; and, confequently, in the 
equation propofed, a real root is comprifed between the 
limits — g and o. 
ae if the power m be odd, then the transformed equation 
— 92 — Ay” $ By™7* — Cy" | Ke. + N= Oy 

y”™ + Ay™ + By? + Cy? 3+ &e.FN=O05 


and, confequently, y” and 3=N, have not the fame fign 
with regard to each other. If, therefore, now, any value 
can be found, fuch that the refult may be negative, a oe 
of this equation will be found between the limits g and ° 
and, therefore, in the original one between — g and o. 7 
2. The greateft politive root of an equation is always 
contained between the limits S + rando; S being the 
greateft negative co-efficient that enters into the equation. 


In order to prove this, we muit demonftrate that in ang 
expreffion ‘ 


set Az + Bat + Cx" &e. Nz 


The firft term may be made to exceed the fum of all the 
other terms. — Now, it is obvious, in the firft place, that 
the cafe which prefents the greateft difficulty, is that in 
which all the co-eflicients are made negative, and each equal 
B. the greatelt 5 hi rie ae the greateit negative co- 
efficient, it is to be demonttrated, that fu 
may be found as will render ; aiehiiy ots ic 


27 > S (et + ae 4 x73 4 Ke. + 3). 


or, 


Or, fince the part within the parenthefis is equal to an 
we have to fhew, that we may find x fuch, that 1 abe 
S i, ee m 
x” (x SMe ae S# ps" S : 
x z—-l «—l 
Now, this will be manifeftly the cafe, if we make 
as 
x = pt =—orx= S-+ 4. 


Tt is therefore obvious, that this value, fubftituted for x in 
the propofed equation, will give a pofitive refult ; whereas 
x = o gives a negative refult: therefore, from what is 
fhewn above, a real value of x is found between the limits 
S+ 1 ando. If the foregoing equation be converted 
into another, with the figns of the roots changed, and if R 
in that equation be the greateft negative co-efficient, then 
— (R +1), and o, will be the limits alfo of the greateft 
negative root, 

It follows, immediately from what is fhewn above, that 
every equation of even dimenfions, having its laft term nega 
tive, has at leaft two real roots, the one pofitive and the 
other negative. 

It may alfo be readily demonftrated, upon fimilar princi. 
ples, that every equation of odd dimenfions has at leait one 
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real root ; a truth which it is difficult te prove in any other 
manner. See La Croix’s Elemens de Algebra, and La 
Grange’s work above quoted. 

Limits, in a Military Senfe, denote the diftance which a 
centry is allowed on his poft, iz. fifty paces to the right, 
and as many to the left; and though the weather be ever fo 
bad, he muit not get under cover. 

Limits of a Planet, its greateft excurfions or diftances 
from the ecliptic. See PLANer. 

LIMITANEI, among the Romans, an appellation given 
to the foldiers who were itationed on the frontiers of the 
empire. 

LIMITROTOPHI, among the Romans, the fame with 
imitanei. 

LIMMA, or Lemma, an interval of the Gree# Mu fics 
which is a comma lefs than the femitone major, and, re- 
trenched from a tone major, leaves behind the potome ; 
which fee. 

* The ratio of the limma is 243 to 256, and is generated 
by beginning at C, and moving by sths to B; for then the 
quantity by which the neighbouring C exceeds B, is pre- 
cifely in the ratio which we have eftablifhed. 

Philolaus, and all the Pythagoreans, made the limma a 
diatonic interval, which anfwered to our femitone major; 
for, after two conjunctive tones major, there remains only 
that interval to complete the. true 4th, or tetrachord. So 
that, according to them, the interval from E to F was lefs 
than that from F to Fy. Our chromatic feale gives quite 
the contrary. Rouffeau. 

The abbé Rouflier has given the mufical etymolagy of 
the word leimma, according to Ariftoxenus. Mem. fur la 
Muf. des Anc. p. 142. 

LIMMAT, in Geography, a river of Switzerland, which 
rifes in the Alps, about 11 miles S. of Glarus, afluming the 
name of Lint or Linth, and having paffed Glarus and joined 
the Mat, near the lake of Wallenftadt, takes the name of 
Limmat, and having traverfed the lake of Zurich, joins the 
Aar, three miles N. of Baden. The ftream of this river is 
very rapid; its water beautifully tranfparent ; and its bor- 
ders, at firft flat, afterwards gently rifing into hills clothed 
with pafture and wood, or divided into vineyards, and at 
lait becoming quite perpendicular, and fringed to the water’s 
edge with hanging trees. About a mile from Baden, where 
the Limmat flows with the greateft rapidity, is a beautiful 
wooden bridge, 240 feet long, and fufpended about 20 feet 
from the furface of the water. It was the laft work of 
Grubenman, the felf-taught archite@, and is far fuperior in 
elegance to that of Schaffhaufen. 

LIMMEN, a town of Holland; 5 miles S. of Alc- 
maer. 

LIMNZEUQ, Jonny, in Biography, an eminent German 
jurilt, was born at Jena in 1592, where his father was pro- 
feffor of mathematics. Having received a good education 
an the elements of learfting, he went to Weimar to purfue 
his maturer ftudies, and from thence to the univerfity of his 
native placé, where he remained till the death of his father 
in 1614, when he removed to Altdo#f, In 1618, he en- 
gaged himfelf as travelling tutor to two young men of 
Nuremberg, whom he accompanied to France, England, 
and Holland. Having finifhed his engagement with thefe, 
he took upon himfelf the office of private tutor to feveral 
young perfons of rank, among whom was Albert, margrave 
of Brandesburg. In procefs of time, this prince gave him 
the poft of chamberlain and member of his privy council. 
He died in the enjoyment of thefe offices in the year 1663. 
His works are numerous, and valued for their erudition. 
The chief are, “ Tractatus de Academiis,”’ 4to, 5  Notitia 
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Regni Galli,” 2 vols. 4to.; «De jure imperii Romano- 
Germanici,’’ 5 vols. 4to. Moreri. 

LIMNER, corrupted from the French word enl/umincar, 
a decorator of books with initial or other pidtures. Johnfon, 

LIMNIA, in Botany. See Crayronia. 

LIMNING, (from enluminer, Fr. to adorn books with 
paintings). As thefe paintings, or illuminations, as they 
are called, were always done in water-colours, limning is 
never properly employed, except it be to defignate that 
{pecies of art, which is now commonly known by the name 
ef miniature-painting, wrought in thofe colours, and on 
paper ; indeed, it is become almoit obfolete, though, in the 
minds of the vulgar, it is fometimes ufed to fignify the 
art of painting generally, and ‘more particularly Portrait 
painting ; which fee. See alfo the articles MinraTuReE and 
W AYrER-cOLOURS. 

LIMNITIS, a word ufed by the ancients to exprefs the 
concretion of round reeds, or water-plants, by fome called 
adarce : or fomewhat analogous to that. : 

LIMNOPEUCE, in Botany, from ron, a pool or lake, 
and r+uxn, @ pine-tree, a name given by Vaillant to the 
Pinaftella of Diilenius, Hippuris of Linnzus, in allufion to 
its fpiry fhape and watery habitation. See Hippunis. 

LIMNOPHILA, from Aiwiry @ pool or lake, and Pirrwy 
to love, becaufe it inhabits fuch places. Brown Prod. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1. 442. Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 
Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. Scrophularia, Jufl. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx tubular, five-cleft, equal. Corolla fun- 
nel-fhaped ; limb in five nearly equal fegments. \ Stamens 
within the tube ; anthers cohering in pairs. Stigma dilated,. 
oblique. Capfule of two cells, and two deeply divided 
valves, the partition inferted into that edge of the valves 
which burfts lateft. 

Herbs that inhabit marfhes, with oppofite deep-cut leaves, 
motlly divided into three parts to the bafe, which gives 
them the appearance of being whorled. Flower-ftalks 
axillary, with two braéteas at the top. ; 

The only fpecies named by the author is 

L. gratioloides. (Hottonia indica; Linn. Sp. Pl. 208. 
H. flore folitario ex foliorum alis proveniente ; Burm. Zeyl. 
Tsjudan-tsjera; Rheede Hort. Malab. 
v. 12. 71. t. 36.)—Gathered in the Tropical part of New 
Holland by Mr. Brown, who fufpects that feveral fpecies 
are confounded by botanifts under the above denomination, 
to be afcertained by examination of them in a recent {tate 
only. Jt is remarkable that the plant of the Hortus AZala- 
baricus is faid to grow in a dry fandy foil. See Hoy 
TONIA. ' 

LIMO. See Cirrus. } 

LIMOCINCTI, among the Romans, a kind of priefta 
who officiated‘at public facrifices, and: were dreffed. with a 

arment called Jimus. 

LIMODORUM, in-Botany, Acsucdugox, afort! of parafi= 
tical plant, or rather, as it fhould-feem, fome kind. of tare, it 
being faid to choke or fuffocate the fanum grecum B 
this latter name we are not perhaps to underttand literally 
the fenugreek or'Trigonclla, but may extend it,to any other 
plant cultivated for hay in Greece, as:more than one of the 
leguminous tribe are, or have been. Dodonzus applied this 
ancient name to the Orobanche, or Broom Rape; Clofius to 
the Orchis abortiva of Linnzus; which at lealt is what-he 
deferibed and intended, in his Stirp. Pannon. 241, though in 
his Hifforia acut of Ophrys Nidus-Avis is, by mittake, annexed 
to that defcription. Linneus, -having referred the plant.of 
Clufius to the genus Orchis, adopted the name in queftion 
for a new genus of the fame natural order ; but Swartz, in 
his excellent treatife on this order, haying referred:the Lin- 
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nan Limodorum to his Cymbidium, very properly reftores 
the name to the original plant of Clufius, which proves 
diftin& in genus from Orchis, as Tournefort had done before 
him. Cluf.. Hift. v. 1. 270. Tourn. t. 250. Swartz. 
Orchid. in Schrad. N. Journ. v. 1. 84. t. 1. f. 4. Ind. 
Occ. rs19. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 122.—Clafs and order, 
Gynandria Ionandria. Nat. Ord. Orchidee, Linn. Juif. 
Brown. Frodr. Nov. Holl. v. r. 309. 

Gen. Ch. reformed. Ca/. Perianth of three, generally 
{preading, equal leaves, rarely reverfed. Cor. Petals two, 
generally {mailer than the calyx-leaves. Neétary a {pread- 
ing lip, undivided or lobed, concave at the bafe, projeéting 
‘behind ina fpur, various in figure and length. Stam. An- 
ther an hemifpherical, fometimes pointed, terminal, deciduous 
did, of two or four cells; mafles of pollen ftalked, in pairs. 
Pift. Germen inferior, oblong, or obovate, nearly upright, 
furrowed ; ftyle femi-cylindrical, often gibbous, concave in 
front ; ftigma concave or convex, in the’front of the ftyle 
near the top. Peric. Capfule oblong, with three or fix ribs, 
with one cell and three valves, opening by clefts between the 
ribs. Seeds numerous, minute, each clothed with a chafty 
funic, inferted into the downy internal ridges of the valves. 

Eff. Ch. reformed. Calyx-leaves fomewhat fpreading. 
Lip fpreading, elongated at the bafe behind into a {pur. 
Anther a terminal lid, deciduous. 

Dr. Swartz enumerates twenty-one fpecies, befides a 
doubtful one, which is Rodriguizia of the Prodr. Fl. Peruv. 
et Chil. t. 25. .Profeffor Willdenow has twenty-feven {pecies, 
for though he omits the fix laft of Swartz's, having, perhaps, 
not feen Schrader’s New Journal, im which, and in its re- 
impreffion the Genera et Species Orchidearum, ouly, they are 
defcribed ; he has added twelve others, which Swartz had 
only in part indicated as doubtful, All thefe are adopted 
by Willdenow from books; the fix whofe defcriptions he 
had not feen, were all gathered by Dr. Afzelius at Sierra 
Leone. AE 

This genus differs from Cymbidium in having a fpur to 
the neétary, in whofe cavity the honey is lodged. We have 
chowever already mentioned, (fee Cymuipium,) that this 
character, though apparently decifive, is overfet by fome 
nondefeript Orchidee, found by Dr. Buchanan in the Eaft 
Indies. Thefe, by every mark, except the abfence or pre- 
fence of.afpur in which they totally differ among them{elves, 
mutt form one genus, differing in habit from every thing 
already known; and we have littl doubt that a critical 
examination of them recent, would be the means of detect- 
ing fome’ over-ruling charaéter, which would flamp this 
genus, independent of all that concerns the {pur. In that 
cafe, the latter might {tilt remain a fufficient’ diftinétion 
between Limodorum and, Cymbidium. 

'Some ‘remarkable fpecies of Limodorum are 

L. Tahkervillie. Banks in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. r. v. 3. 
-302. t.12. Andr. Repof. t. 426. Willd. n. 1. (Phaius 
grandifolius ; Loureir. Cochinch. 529.)—Leaves radical, 
elliptic-lanceolate, pointed, ribbed, plaited. Stalk fimple, 
many-flowered. Lip convoluted, with a very fhort fpur.— 
Native of China. It is treated in Europe as a ftove plant, 
Aowering inthe fpring. We firft faw it at Lady Tanker- 
ville's in 1786, and it bloffomed that year at Haerlem. 
The’ great fize of the whole plant, which much exceeds 
that of any other of this natural order, whether wild or 
cultivated in Britain, and the fplendidly contra{ted colours 
of ‘the flowers, render it much admired. The infide of 
the calyx and petals is cinnamon-coloured, the outlide of 
the mott brilliant polifhed white; the neCtary crimfon, 
often compared, though certainly inferior in beauty, to the 
foxglove, 
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L. abortioum. Willd. n. 26. (L. auftriacum; Tourn. 
Inft. 437. Orchis abortiva; Linn. Sp. Pl: 1336. Jacq. 
Auftr. t. 193. Epipaétis, n. 1288. t. 36. Hall. Helvet. 
v. 2. 148.)—Leaves none. Stalk with feveral tubular 
fheaths. Flowers but littlefpreading. Lip wavy. Spur 
awl-fhaped, the length of the germen.—Native of fhady , 
woods in Germany, Italy, the futh of France, and fome 
parts of Switzerland, but rare even in that country of 
Orchidee. ‘That it has no right to a place in the Flora of 
Britain, though admitted by Ray and Hudfon, is now 
generally allowed. The miftake arofe from its being con- 
founded in old books with Orobanche caerulea, Engl. Bot. 
t. 423, asis minutely explained at length in Tr. of Linn. 
Soc. v. 4. 164—169, and it appears that Lobel’s Orobanche 
major, e Gramontio luco Mon/fpellienfium, Lob. Ic. v. 2. 269. 
f. 1, which is Orobanche monfpeliaca floribus cblongis, Ger. 
em. 1312, is certainly this Limodorum. The root confifts 
of two biennial clufters of thick, cylindrical, divaricated 
fibres. The ffalk is fimple and folitary, eighteen to twenty- 
four inches high, clothed with a few clofe purplifh fheaths, 
and terminating in aclofe {pike of rather large flowers, 
variegated with paler and deeper purple. 

L. Epipogium. Willd. n. 27. (Epipogium ; Gmel. Sib. 
v. 1. IJ. t. 2. f. 2. Satyrium Epipogium; Linn. Sp. Ph 
1338. Jacq. Auftr. t. 84. Epipaétis, n. 1289. Hall, 
Helvet. v. 2. 149.)—Leaves none, Stalk fheathed. Flowers 
few, pendulous, reverfed. Lip three-lobed, concave. Spur 
ovate, afcending.—This fingular and rare plant grows in 
fome fhady barren forefts in Siberia, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland. Its pale hue and flefhy habit, fo like Epipadis 
Nidus-Avis, indicate its being a parafitical attendant on the 
roots of trees. See Eprpactis, n.g; and Eripoaum. 

Dr. Swartz refers alfo to this fame genus the Cypripedium 
bulbofum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1347. Sm. Spicil. t. 11, a moft 
curious plant, found in Lapland and Nova Scotia, of which 
very little is known; but the propriety ef this meafure is 
in our opinion very doubtful. 

Limoporum, in Gardening, contains plants of the bulbo- 
tuberous-rooted herbaceous perennial kind, of which the 
f{pecies commonly cultivated are the tuberous-rooted limo- 
dorum (L. tuberofum) ; the tall limodorum (L, altum) ; 
and the Chinefe limodorum (L. Tankervilliz.) 

ser wap Culture. —Thefe plants are increafed by plant- 
ing the offsets from the roots in pots of bog-earth; and 
plunging them, in the firft fort, in a mild tan-pit, and in the 
others, in the tan hot-bed of the ftove. The proper time 6f 
taking them off is when the plants are the moit deilitute of 
leaves. vals 

But the two laft forts fhould have a loamy mould, and 
but little water in the winter feafon. And the firit requires 
the proteétion of a good green-howfe in winter, but the 
two laft fhould be kept in the bark-bed of the ftove. | > 

All thefe plants afford-variety in green-houfe and ftove 
colle&tions. + 

LIMOGES, in Geography, a city of France, and capital 
of the department of the Upper Vienne; and before the 
revolution, the fee of a bifhop. Itisa place of confiderable 
trade, and contains about 20,550 inhabitants, and 25,466 in 
the two cantons, ona territory of 2924 kiliometres, in 11 
communes. N. lat. 45° 50’. EE. long. 1° 20!. 

LIMON, in Botany, Tourn. 397, the Lemon, 
TRUS medica 8. 

Linon, in Geography,a {mall ifland in the W. fide of the 
gulf of Bothnia. N. lat. 60° 44'. E. long. 17° 9! 

LIMONA de Ja Trou, a town near the N. coait of the 
ifland of Hifpaniola; 10 miles S.E. of Cape Frangois. 

LIMONE, a town of France, in the department of the 

: Maritime 


See Gis 
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Maritime Alps; S. ef Cani.—Alfo, a town of the ifland 
of Negropont ; 20 miles S. of Negropont. 

LIMONES, Granpe, a town of the ifland of Cuba; 
50 miles S. of Havanna. 

LIMONEST, a town of France, in the department of 
the Rhone, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Lyons. The place contains 750, and the canton 41,089 
inhabitants, on a territory of 774 kiliometres, in 12 com- 
munes. 

LIMONHE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the diltri& of 
Cahors; 13 miles E. of Cahors. The place contains 1175, 
and the canton 9279 inhabitants, on a territory of 255 kilio- 
metres, In 13 communes. 

LIMONIA, in Botany, in its prefent application, evi- 
dently alludes to Limon, the lemon; the genus which is 
fo denominated being next akin to Citrus, in charaers, 
habit, and fenfible qualities. ‘The word therefore can have 
no reference to the Asiana of the Greeks, Limonia of the 
Romans, which is a fpecies of Anemone, and derives its 
name from Asay, @ meadow.—Linn. Gen. 213. Schreb, 
285. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2.571... Mart. Mill. Dié. v. 3. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2.v. 3. 43. Juff. 261. Lamarck 
Hluftr. t. 353. Gaertn. t. 58.—Clafs and order, Decandria- 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aurantia, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, very fmall, 
in from three to five, more or lefs deep, fegments, permanent. 
Cor. Petals from three to five, oblong, obtufe, erect, fpread- 
ing at the fummit. Svam. Filaments from fix to ten, awl- 


fhaped, erect, fhorter than the corolla; anthers linear, ere@t. \a 


Pit. Germen oblong, fuperior; ftyle cylindrical, the length. 
of the ftameas; ttigma capitate, flat. Peric. Berry ovate, 
or nearly globofe, of three cells, with membranous parti- 
tions. Sseds folitary, ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in from three to five deep fegments, in- 
ferior. Petals three to five. Berry of three cells. Seeds 
folitary. 

Three fpecies of this genus, all tropical fpinows fhrubs, 
and much refembling orange trees in miniature, were known 
to Linnzus. Five without fpines, adopted from Fortfter, 
Lamarck and Retzius, are added by Willdenow. ‘Two 
more from the Eait Indies, defcribed by Dr. Roxburgh, 
one with and one without fpines, are mentioned in. Mr. 
Aiton’s new edition. 

Examples of the fpinous {pecies are 

L. monophylla. Simple-leaved Thorny Limonia.. Linn. 

. Mant. 237. Roxb. Corom. v. 1. §9. t. 83. (Limones 
pumili zeylanici fylveltres; Burm. Zeyl. 143. t. 65. f. 1.) 
—Leaves fimple. Spines folitary.— Native of the Eaft In- 
dies, in the extenfive forelts of the coaft of Coromandel, 
where it is called by the natives the Wild Lime. This isa 
forub or {mall tree, with alternate, ftalked, ovate, entire, 
ebtufe, evergreen, fhining ‘aves, full of pellucid dots, as 
are thofe of all the reft, and each accompanied by a. fharp 
axillary thorn. The flowers are white, in axillary clufters. 
‘Petals four. Stamens ten, united into a firm hemifpherical 
cup. Berry the fize of a very fmall goofeberry, brawnifh, 
of four cells, thickly coated.— Notwithitanding the mona- 
de]phous ftamens and fimple leaves, this fpecies has too en- 
tirely the habit of the reft to be feparated from them. 

L. ¢rifoliata. Three-leaved Limonia. Linn. Mant. 237. 
Jacq: Ic. Rar. t. 463. Andr. Repof. t. 143.—Leaves 
ternate. Spines in pairs.—Native of the Eatt Indies. It 
makes a pretty appearance in’ the ftove, when decorated 
either with its white bloffoms, which are three-cleft and 
hexandrous, or its fcarlet berries, which are fweet and 


Pleafantly acid. The /eaflets are emarginate, the central 
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one largeft. Branches zigzag and flender.— When this thru 


flowered fome,years fince at Vienna, it anfwered {fo ill to 
the charaéter Of Limonia, in number of parts, that’ the ce- 
lebrated Jacquin was near making a new genus of it, whick 
he deftined to honour an Englifh botanift. There can be no 
doubt however that it belongs to Limonia. “ Le petit 
citron doux’’ of Sonnerat, Voy. to New Guinea, ro2. t. 63> 
is made a variety of this by Willdenow, who, judging by 
the figure, not the defcription, improperly fays it has no 
{pines.. The feffile aves, and folitary flowers, give it a dif- 
ferent appearance. 

OF the unarmed fpecies are 

L. pentapbylla. Five-leaved Limonia. Retz. Obf. fafe. ¢.. 
24. Roxb. Corom. v. 1. 60. t. 84.—Spines none. Leaves 
pinnate ; leaflets elliptical, entire, two pair with an odd 
one.—Native of the Eaft Indies. The fozers are f{malk 
and white, exquifitely fragrant, in axillary branched cluf- 
ters. Fruit red, the fize of a currant. Stamens ten, dif 
tin, fpindle-fhaped. 

L. arborea. ‘Tree Limonia. Roxb. €orom. v. 1. 60. 
t. 85.—Spines none. Leaves pinnate; leaflets. ferrated, 
oblong, two pair with an odd one.—From the fame coun- 
try. The flowers are very numerous, in branched clufters,.- 
fragrant. Fruit {mall, brown. Stamens thread-fhaped. 

Limonta, in Geography, an ifland in the Mediterranean, 
about three miles long, and one broad; fix miles W. of 
Rhodes. N. lat. 36° 27’. E. long. 27° 224 Onits eait- 
ern coaft isa fmall haven, defended by a fhoal,-on the margin 
of which ftands the only village in the ifland. At fome: 
iftance from Limonia is Narki, or Karki, anciently Chal- 
cia, or Chalcis, which feems by feveral fhoals that rife above 
the waters to have formerly joined with Limonia.. 

LIMONIUM, in Botany, derived, as it appears, from 
Aun, a meadow, (becaufe the plant occupies, to a great 
extent, low tracts of land on the fea-fhore,) is the old: 
name for feveral fpecies- of Sea Lavender. (See Statice.) 
The fame name has been alfo applied 10 the Red Valerian, 
to the Buck-bean, and-even to the Pyrola rotundifolia. "The 
latter indeed does grow on low fandy commons in Holland,. 
and near Yarmouth, but likewife in the moft elevated heathy 
alpine places ;. nor, as far as we know, in fearcely any in- 
termediate ftation ; for whrat is fo named in books is often 
P. minor: The coincidence of alpine and maritime plants, 
found in no other fituations, is a curious problem for the 
vegetable phyfiologift. 

Limonium-Gal/, in Natural Hiffory, the name of 2: fpe- 
cies of gall or vegetable protuberance, ferving for the lodg- 
ing of an infe@, affording a very beautiful appearance 
on the plant,.and very common ia the ealtern parts of the 
world, 

This of the limonium is fingular, in that it is produced: 
froma butterfly egg, and is inhabited by a true caterpillar. 
The butterfly depotits her eggs on feveral parts of the leaves 
and ftalks of this plant, and the young caterpillar, as foon 
as hatched, eats its way through the furface ; and continu- 
ing to eat when within, his depredations occafion an abun- 
dant derivation of juices to the part, by means of which a 
gall, or protuberance, is formed, which is fuftained by a 
pedicle, and in all refpeéts refembles a fruit. This is of a 
roundifh figure, and by degrees grows to the fize of a nut- 
meg. It is compofed. of feveral coats, or crufts; the ex- 
terior ones are foft and {pungy, but the interior are harder, 
and more woody than the galls of the oak. As the gene= 
rality of other caterpillars feed on the fubftance of the leaves. 
of trees and plants, this eats only the infide of its lodgment s. 


and nature fo readily fupplies this defect by new matter, that 
the. 
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the cavity, in which it is lodged, is never found to be very 
reat. 

i This feems the only known inftance of a gall formed by 

a genuine caterpillar, the inhabitants of the willow galls, 

though ufually efteemed fmooth caterpillars, being not fo, 

but the worms of a four-winged fly. Reaumur’s Hilt. of 

Infects, vol. vi. p. 227. 

LIMOSA, in Ornithology, the {colopax glottis of Lin- 
nzus, the name of a long-legged water-bird, common in 
Italy, and called by fome glottis, and fluvialis major. See 
alfo Scororax limofa, fufca and Fedoa, Tetanus, &c. &c, 
and RecurvirostRA Americana. 


Lrvosa, ia Jchthyology, a name given by Salvian to the’ 


common mackarel, and in his figures to the fhyznus, or 
tunny-fifh, called the Spanifh mackarel. See Thynnus 
ScomBER. 

LIMOSANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
county of Molife ; 17 miles N.E. of Molife. 

LIMOSELLA, in Botany, derived from /imus, mud, 
from the circumftance of its growing and thriving in muddy 
pools and ditches. For the fame caufe it has obtained the 
Englifh appellation Mudwort.—Linn. Gen. 320. _Schreb. 
4tg. Willd, Sp. Pl. v. 3. 341. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 668. Ait. Hert. Kew. 2. 359. Brown 
Prod. Nov. Holl. 443. Juff. 96. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 535. 
Gartn. t. 50.—Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 
Nat. Ord. Precie, Linn. Lyfimachie, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, five-cleft, ere&, 
acute, permanent. Cor. of one petal, bell-fhaped, erect, 
equal, five-cleft, acute; divifions {preading. Stam. Fila- 
ments four, erect, two of them adhering to the fame fide, 
fhorter than the corolla; anthers fimple. Pi/?. Germen 
fuperior, oblong, obtufe ; ftyle fimple, as long as the fta- 
mens, reclining; fligma globofe. Peric. Capfule ovate, 
half covered by the calyx, of one cell and two valves. Seeds 
numerous, oval. Recep. ovate, very large. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Corglla five-cleft, equal. 
Stamens approaching each other in pairs, Capfule with 
one cell, two valves, and many feeds. 

1. L. aquatica, Common Mudwort. Linn. Sp. PI. 881. 
Engl. Bot. t.357. Fl. Dan. t. 69. (Spergula perpufilla 
lanceatis foliolis; Loes. Pruf. 261. t. 81.) —Leaves lanceo- 
Jate.—Found in muddy pools where water has been ftand- 
ing. Dr. Abbot fent it to Mr. Sowerby from Bedfordfhire, 
and Dr. Smith has gathered it on the Denes at Loweftoft 
in Suffolk. It flowers in July and Auguft.— Root annual, 
creeping. Stems proftrate, cylindrical. Leaves radical, on 
Jong footftalks, fmooth, entire, not involute. Flowers 
{mall, flefh-coloured. Calyx fomewhat irregular, acute, 
dmooth. Capfulz with a groove along its upper fide. 

2. L. diandra. WDiandrous Mudwort. Linn. Mant. 252. 
Keenig—Leaves fomewhat linear.—A native of the Eait 
Indies and the Cape of Good Hope.—The habit of this 
{pecies is exaétly fimilar to that of the laft, but the plant 
is, only about a fourth as large in all its parts, fo that it 
may be confidered as one of the {malleft of all plants. Stems 
erefping, fhort. eaves radical, linear, fcarcely widening 
in the middie, obtufe. Linnzus complains that on account 
of the minutenefs of the fowers he could not defcribe them 
from a dried f{pecimen, but that the acute difcoverer of this 
Species, Kcenig, found them to be diandrous. ; 

3. L. auftralis. New Holland Mudwort. Brawn. Prod. 
Nov. Holl. 443.— Leaves f{patulate linear.—We know no- 
thing of this fpecies, but we infert it, on the authority of 
Mr. Brown, asa native of New Holland, who juftly obferves 
that all the fpecies {tand in need of further invefligation. 

LIMODURS, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
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department of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a cans 
ton, in the diftri& of Verfailles ; nine miles S. of Verfailles. 
The place contains 858, and the canton 7304 inhabitants, 
ona territory of 147+ kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

LIMOUX, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diftri€, in the department of the Aude. N, lat. 43° ais 
E. long. 2° 18'.. ‘The place contains 5142, and the canton 
12,556 inhabitants, on a territory of 240 kiliometres, in 
23 communes. 

“LIMPET, in Conchyliolgy. See Patera and Cox- 
CHOLOGY. 

LiMUS, among the Romans, a garment reaching to the 
ground, and worn by the priefts, who on that account were 
called JimocinGi. 

LINACAGAN, in Geography, one of the iflands in the 
Eaft Indian fea, called Calamianes. N. lat. 11° 40!. E. 
leng. 120° tol. tae 

LINACRE, Tuomas, in Biography, an eminent phy- 
fician, and one of the moft elegant fcholars of his age, was 
born at Canterbury about the year 1460. Having com- 
pleted his fchoolgducation, under a very eminent matter, in 
his native city, he entered at Oxford, and was chofen fel- 
low of All-Souls’ college in 1484. His defire of farther 
advancement in learning induced him to accompany hig 
former {choolmatter, De Selling, into Italy, whither the 
latter was fent on an embafly to the court of Rome by 
Henry VII. De Selling left him at Bologna, with {trong 
recommendations to Angelo Poliziano, who was at that 
time accounted one of the molt elegant Latiniftsin Europe ; 
but whom our young ftudent, by his affiduous application, 
at length excelled in the purity of his ftyle in that language. 
At Florence, Linacre had the good fortune to acquire the 
favour of that munificent patron of literature, Lorenzo de 
Medicis, who granted him the privilege of attending the 
fame preceptors with his own fons. He knew hew to profit 
by fuch an opportunity ; and under Demetrius Chalcon- 
dylas, who had fled from Conftantinople when it was taken 
by the Turks, he acquired a perfeé&t knowledge of the 
Greek language. Thus accomplifhed in claffical learning, 
he went to Rome, and ftudied medicine and natural philofo- 
phy uader Hermolaus Barbarus: He applied particularly 
to the works of Ariftotle and Galen, and is faid to haye been 
the firft Englifhman who was well acquainted with thofe writers 
in the original Greek. On his return to England, he took 
the degree of doétor of phyfic at Oxford, and gave lec- 
tures on phyfic and taught? the Greek language in that 
univerfity. His reputation foon became fo high, that king 
Henry VII. called him to court, and entrufted him with 
the care both of the health and education of his fon, prince 
Arthur. He is faid alfo to have infitructed princefs Catherine 
in the Italian language. He was made fucceflively phy- 
fician to the kings Henry VIJ., Henry VIII.,and Edward 
VI., and to the princefs Mary. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., indeed, he appears to have 
ftood above all rivalfhip at the head of his profeffion ; and 
he evinced his attachment to its interefts, as well as to the 
public good, by various aéts; but efpecially by founding 
two lectures on phytic in the univerfity of Oxford, and one 
in that of Cambridge, and by obtaining the inftitution of 
the Royal College of Phyficians in London. He faw with 
concern, that the praétice of medicine was chiefly engrofled 
by illiterate monks and empirics, licences being eatfly ob- 
tained by improper perfons, when the bifhops were autho- 
rifed to examine and licenfe practitioners in an art of which 
they could not be competent judges. ‘Through the intereft 
of cardinal Wolfey, therefore, Linacre obtained letters pa- 
tent m 1518 from Henry VIII, conitituting a Sei 3 

body 
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‘body of regularly bred phyficians in London, in whom was 
veited the tole right of examining and admitting perfons to 
practife within the city, and feven miles round it ; and alfo 
of licenfing practitioners throughout the whole kingdom, 
except fuch as were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, 
who by virtue of their degrees were independent of the col- 
lege, except within London and its precincts. The college 
had likewife authority given to it to examine prefcriptions 
and drugs in apothecaries’ fhops. Linacre was the firtt pre- 
fident of the new college, and continued in the office during 
the remaining feven years of his life; and, at his death, he 
bequeathed to the college his houfe in Knight-rider-itreet, 
in which its meetings were held. There is no doubt that 
this inititution greatly contributed to the credit and dignity 
of the medical profeflion in the metropolis, and many juftly 
selebrated names are enrolled among its members. In pro- 
cefs of time, however, its foundation became narrowed, and 
it fell into the ufual monopolizing fpirit of a corporation, 
whilft its powers to controul the audacity of empirical im- 
poltors (the principal objeét of its eftablifhment) have funk 
into total difufe. 

Towards the latter part of his life, in the year 1519, 
Linacre entered into holy orders ; a ftep to which, it would 
deem, he was principally induced, froma defire to obtain 
a ftudious and eafy retirement, at a time when he became 
exceedingly afflicted with that painful difeafe, the ftone, 
which greatly incapacitated him for bufinefs, and at length 
put an end to his life. Sir John Cheke relates that, not 
long before his death, when worn out by ficknefs and fatigue, 
he Arlt began to read the New Teftament; and that when 
he had perufed the fifth, fixth, and feventh chapters of St. 
Matthew, he threw the book from him with violence, ex- 
‘claiming, either this is not the gofpel, or we are not 
Chriftians !”? a declaration, if rightly underttood, equally 
honourable to the morals he found there inculcated, and fa- 
tirical to thofe of the age. He died in great agonies from 
the ftone, on the 20th of Oftober, 1524, at the age of fixty- 
four, and was buried in St. Paul’s cathedral,: where a mo- 
nument was afterwards erected to his memory by his ad- 
mirer and fucceffor in fame, Dr. Caius. ania 

In his literary chara&ter, Linacre {tands eminently diftin- 
guifhed ; inafmuch as he was one of the firit, in conjun@ion 
with Collet, Lilly, Grocin, and Latimer, who revived, or 
rather introduced, the learning of the ancients in this ifland. 
Tranflations from the Greek authors into Latin were the 
chief occupations of the literati of thofe times; and Linacre 
conferred a benefit on his profeffion, by tranflating feveral 
of the moft valuable pieces of Galen. Thefe were. the 
treatifes, “ De Sanitate tuenda,”’ in fix books, which was 
printed at Cambridge in 1517, and dedicated to king Henry 
WIIL. ; “De Morbis curandis,”? in fourteen books, printed 
at Paris in 1526; three books, “ De Temperamentis,”’ and 
one “ De inequali Temperie,” firft printed at Cambridge 
in 1521, and infcribed to pope Leo X.; “De naturalt- 
bus Facultatibus,”” three books, together with one book 
** De pulfuum Ufu,”’ the firft time of printing, which is 
unknown, but they were reprinted by Colineus in 1528, as 
well as his pofthumous tranflation of the four books «+ De 
Morborum Symptomatibus.’’ In thefe verfions Linacre 
exhibited a Latin ftyle fo pure and elegant, as ranked him 
among the fineft writers of his age : it was laboured, indeed, 
with that folicitude of correétnefs, which befpoke a Latinilt 

- formed in the Italian fchool of that time. His‘ friend Eraf- 
mus defcribes him as * Vir non exaéti tantum, fed feveri 
judicii ;’? and Huet, in his learned treatile «De claris In- 
terpretatoribus,” gives him the praife of extraordinary ele- 
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gance and chaftenefs of ftyle, but intimates that he occa- 
fionally facrifices fidelity to thefe qualities. 

It was, indeed, on his reputation asa philologilt, that he 
feems chiefly to have valued himfelf. His frit eflay was.a 
tranflation of «‘ Proclus on the Sphere,’’ dedicated to his 
pupil, prince Arthur; and he alfo wrote a {mall book of 
the rudiments of the Latin Grammar, in Englifh, for the 
ufe of the princefs Mary, which was afterwards tranflated 
into Latin by the celebrated Buchanan. But the work 
which appears to have engaged a very large portion of his 
time, and was univerfally acknowledged to be a work, of 
the moft profound erudition, was a larger grammatical 
treatife, entitled « De emendata ftruGtura Latin Sermonis, 
libri fex.”" This work, which was not printed till after 
his death, in December 1524, when it appeared with a re- 
commendatory letter from the learned Melancthon, was res 
ceived with much applaufe by men of erudition, and paffed 
through feveral editions :_it was too complex however, and 
too profound in metaphyfical divifions, and in the philofo- 
phy of language, for popular ufe. His friend Erafmus, 
indeed, in his «* Moriz Encomium,’’? beltowed fome good- 
natured raillery upon the author, for having tortured him- 
felf for twenty years by the fubtleties of grammar, and, 
after forfaking other more important objects, thought him- 
{elf happy in living long enough to eftablith certain rules 
for diftinguifhing the eight parts of {peech. 

In his profeflional character, Linacre acquired univerfal 
reputation, among His countrymen and contemporaries, for 
flall and praétical ability, as well as for his learning-; and 
he was equally the fubje¢t of applaufe and eftimation as an 
upright and humane phyfician, a fteady and affectionate 
friend, and a munificent patron of letters. It were fuf- 
ficient of itfelf to juftify this eulogium, to mention that he 
was the intimate friend of Erafmus. That great and worthy 
man frequently takes occafion to exprefs his affeQion and 
efteem for his character and abilities; and writing to an 
acquaintance, when feized with an illnefs at Paris, he pa- 
thetically laments his abfence from Linacre, from whofe 
fkill and kindnefs he might receive equal relief. The fol- 
lowing epitaph, written by Catus, will be acceptable to the 
learned reader from the elegance of its compofition. 

«Thomas Lynacrus, Regis Henrici VILL. medicus; vir et 
Grece et Latine, atque in re medica longe eruditiffimus. 
Multos ztate {ua languentes, et qui jam animam def{ponde- 
rant, vita reftituit. Multa Galeni opera in Latinam lin- 
guam, mira et fingulari facundia, vertit. Egregium opus 
de emendata ftru€tura Latini fermonis, amicorum rogatu, 
paulo aute mortem edidit. Medicine ftudiofis Oxorie 
publicas leGtiones duas, Cantabrigie unam, in perpetuum 
itabilivit. In hac urbe Collegium Medicorum fieri fua in- 
dultria curavit, cujus et Prefidens proximus eledus eft. 
Fraudes dolofque miré perofus; fidus amicis ; omnibus 
juxta charus; aliquot annos antequam obierat Prefbyter 
factus ; plenus annis, ex hac vita migravit, multum defide- 
ratus, anno 1524, die 21 Odctobris. .Vivit poft funera 
virtus. Thome. Linacro clariflimo Medico, Johannes Cains 
poluit, anno 1557. See Aikin’s Biog. Memoirs of Med. 
Freind’s Hitt. of Phyfic. Gen, Biog. 

LINAGROSTIS, in Botany, from rw, thread, and 
ayeossc, gra/s, the old name of the Cotton-grafs. See Erio- 
PHORUM. 

LINARES, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Jaen, fix leagues from the Sierra Morena; only re- 
markable for a fountain with many jets, and the remains of 
a Roman aqueduét, by which water was conveyed to the 
ancient. Caftelo, naw Cazlona. In the neigbourhood are 
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very rich lead mines, and one of a femi-metal, with which the 
emerald tint is given to porcelain. Two leagues from this 
town there is a filver mine, famous in the time of the 
Carthaginians, which belonged to the beautiful Himilca, 
wife of Afdrubal. The Romans alfo worked this mine. 
Tt has a fhaft 2000 feet deep, into which numerous gal- 
leries open. It was long negleéted ; but re-opened in the 
17th century, when a vein of filver was found five feet 
broad: however, it has fince been difregarded. It be- 
longs to the town of Bieza. 

LINARIA, in Botany, fo called from having the habit 
and foliage of Linum, or Flax, is the Toad-flax. (See An- 
TiRRHINUM.) The French botanifts are partial ‘to the name, 
though certamly none of the befl ; and as they divide the 
genus, retain Aatirrhinum for fuch {pecies only as have no 
Spur. 

Drama A, in Ornithology. See Frineriva and Liner. 

LINARYD, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 

rovince of Smaland; 11 miles $.S.E. of Wexio. 

LINATO, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Olona, on the Lambro; 5 miles S.E. of Milan. 

LINBO, a fmall ifland in the Adriatic. N. lat. 44° 37’. 
E. long. 14° 57- : 

LINCH-Ctourt, in Artillery, the flat iron under the ends 
of the arms of an axle-tree, to ftrengthen them, and dimi- 
nifh the friGion of the wheels. See Crouts. 

Liscu-Pin, in Rural Economy, the {mall pin, in carts or 
other carriages, that is put upon the end of the axle-trees, 
to confine the wheels on them in a fteady manner. See 
Liysriss. 

LINCHANCHIA, in Geography, a town of Mexico, 
in the province of Yucatan ; 25 miles N. of Merida. 

LINCKIA, in Botany, fo called by Micheli, in honour 
of John Henry Linck, an apothecary at Leiplic, fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, who died in 1734, at the age 
of 60. He wrote an account of the coffee-tree, from one 
which flowered in a garden near his refidence, in 1724, and 
his treatife may be feen in the Ephemerides of the Acad. 
Nature Curioforum, v. 1.204. Heis alfo the author of a 
{plendid work in folio, on the fpecies of Star-fith, A/fferias. 
The plant to which Micheli has given his name, fee Mich. 
Gen. 126. t. 67, is Tremella Noftoc of Linneus. See TRE- 
BIELLA. 

LINCOLN, an ancient city in the county of that name, 
England, and a place of confiderable importance in the ec- 
clefiaftical and military annals of the kingdom, is fingularly 
fituated on the top and fide of an eminence, which flopes 
with a fteep defcent to the fouth, where the river Witham 
runsat its bafe. A large portion of the city, or rather 
fuburbs, extends, in a Jong ftreet, from the foot of the hill 
to the fouth. On the northern fide of it, without the walls, 
3s another fuburb, called Newport, fuppofed to have been 
an outwork of the Roman ftation. Camden, and fome 
other antiquaries, ftate, that this place was occupied as a 
flation, or ftrong hold, by the Britons, anterior to the Ro- 
‘man colonization of the iffand; and that then it bore the 
name of “ Lindcoit, from the woods (for which fome co- 
pies have, corruptly, Lintcoit).”’ By Ptolemy and Anto- 
ninus the mame of the place is written Lindum ; and, from 
having the privilege of a colony, it was called Lindum eolo- 
nia. As a military ftation, occupied by a colony of Romans, 
it muft have been a place of fome extent and confequence. 
This is evident from the veftiges that remain, and from the 
verious difeoveries that have been made at different periods. 
"The form of the fortified ftation was that of a parallelogram, 
divided into four equal parts by two ftreets, which croffed it 
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atright angles. At the extremities of thefe were four forti- 
fied gates, nearly facing the four cardinal points. The 
whole was encompaffed by an embattled wall, which, on 
three fides, was flanked by a deep ditch, but on the fouth 
fide the fteepnefs of the hill rendered a fofs unneceflary. 
The area, thus inclofed, was about 1300 feet in length by 
1200 in breadth, and is eftimated to have contained thirty- 
eight acres. ‘The walls have been levelled with the ground ; 
and three of the gates have been long fince demolifhed. The 
remaining gate, to the north, which is called Newport gate, 
is defcribed by Dr. Stukeley as “‘ the nobleft remnant of this 
fort in Britain, as far as I know;” and he expreffes much 
furprife, that it had not ‘‘ been taken notice of”? before his 
time. The great or central gateway has a femi-circular arch, 
fixteen feet in diameter, formed with twenty-fix large ftones, 
apparently without mortar. Theheight is twenty-two feet and 
a half, of which eleven are buried beneath the ground. On 
each fide of the arch are feven courfes 6f horizontal ftones, 
called fpringers, fome of which are from fix to feven feet in 
length. On each fide of the arch are two {mall lateral door- 
ways or pofterns. A mafs of the old Roman wall is ftill 
to be feen eaftward of this gate ; and to the weft is another 
large mafs, called the mint-wall, which was about fixteen 
feet high and forty feet long, and had {eaffold-holes and 
marks of arches. Mr. Gough fuppofed this to be part of 
a Roman granary. Southward of the ftation above deicribed 
were other Roman works, which extended from the brow 
to the bottom of the hill. It appears that a fortified wall, 
with towers at the corners, continued from the top to the 
bottom of the hill, where it turned at right angles by the 
fide of the river. Thefe fortifications underwent feveral al- 
terations and additions, during the various wars to which the 
place was fubjeGted. Hence it is very difficult, if not wholly 
impoffible, to define what is really of Roman origin, or of 
Saxon or Norman workmanfhip. ~ It is equally perplexing 
to afcertain the time of eftablifhing the firit colony here 
forming the ftation, building the walls, or extending the 
city. Various coins and other remains of antiquity have 
In 1739; three ftone coffins were 
found at the fouth-weft corner of the clofe, near the Chee- 
quer gate. Beneath thefe was a teflellated pavement, and 
under that a Roman hypocauft. A fimilar difcovery was 
made in 1782. In the tenth volume of the Archzologia is a 
defcription of an ancient place of fepulture, difcovered in an 
open field, half a mile from the eaft gate of the ancient 
Lindum. In 1790 was found, about three or four feet below 
the furface, a very curious fepulchral monument, evidently 
Roman, and of fome perfon of high rank. Many frag- 
ments cf antiquity were preferved by the Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
the precentor of the cathedra!, who gives an account of fe- 
veral earthen and glafs urns, which were difcovered in the 
fame field, fome of which were of fingular fhape. He alfo 
defcribes a room, twenty feet by fixteen, which was difco- 
vered ina quarry. The fame field having been broken up 
for the purpofes of quarrying, feveral ftone coffins of va- 
rious fhapes have at:different times been difcovered in the 
loofe ground, which covers a fubftratum of rock. From 
thefe, and from other circumftances, it is highly probable 
that this was a Roman burial-ground. 

Soon after the Romans quitted the ifland, Lincoln, in 
common with other places of confequence, fhared in the 
general calamities which enfued by the incurfions of the 
Pidts, Saxons, and Danes. At what period the Saxons firft _ 
pofleffed themfelves of this city does not appear in hiftory : 
but early in the fixth century we find Arthur, king of Bri- 
tain, obtaining great advantages over the combined forces of 
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the two Saxon chiefs, Colgern and Cerdic, and compelling 
them to relinquith the fiege of Lincoln. In thofe ftruggles 
the old town was nearly deftroyed, and, as Leland fuppofes, 
«© new Lincoln was made out of a piece of old Lincoln.” 
The Saxons, for their better fecurity, fortified the fouthern 
part of the hill with ditches and ramparts, walled the town, 
and erected gates. At the time of the Norman conquett, 
Lincoln appears to have been one of the richeft and moft 
populous cities in England: and of great importance as an 
emporium of trade and commerce. The Domefday Survey 
mentions 1070 manfions, goo burgefles, and 12 lagemen, 
having facand foke. On the acceffion of the Conqueror to 
the throne, he ordered four ftrong eaftles to be built ; of 
which one was to be at Lincoln, In confequence of this, a 
large and {trong caitle was erected on the ridge of the hill, 
on which this city was fituated. The building was 644. yards 
in circumference, and occupied the {pace on which it is af- 
ferted that 166 houfes had ftood ; 74 more were at the fame 
time demolifhed without the limits, that the whole might be 
infulated. Inthe reign of Henry I. a navigable canal was 
made, or enlarged, from the river Witham at Lincoln to the 
Trent near Torkfey ; and was probably the firft canal of the 
fortever made in England. This was about feven miles in 
length, and is at prefent called the Fofs-dyke. By this a 
communication was formed withthe Trent, and down that 
by the Humber to the fea. Being thus acceffible for foreign 
veflels, and having alfo the advantage of an inland naviga- 


tion, the city became populous and wealthy ; and, accord-— 


ing to Alexander Necham, a poet of that age, « Lincoln 


“was now ftored with good things, and became the fupport of 
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the neighbouring country.”” .At this period, it appears to 
have poffefled a large fhare of the import and export trade 
of the kingdom. When, in the year 1140, the emprefs 
Maud came to England to affert her title to the crown, fhe 
took up her refidence at Lincoln, asa place of fafety, and 
conveniently fituated for communication with her friends. 
Stephen hearing of it marched quickly thither, clofely be- 
fieged the city, and took it: but the emprefs had efcaped. 
‘The king, having pofleffed himfelf of the city, appeafed the 
tumults of the neighbourhood, and finding the country 
quiet, left a garrifon, and proceeded to his army, acting in 
other parts of the kingdom. During the conteft between 
the emprefs and Stephen, Lincoln acquired great notoriety ; 
and thence obtained a degreeof confequence in the eftimation 
“of future monarchs. After Henry II. had been crowned in 
London, he was afterwards, according to Speed, crowned 
at Lincoln in the year tis5. We find this city and its 
<altie materially concerned in the contentions between king 
Johnand the affociated barons. The caftle and bail of Lin- 
coln appear to have continued in the occupation of the crown 
till the time of Edward J., when Henry de Lacy died 
feifed of them, andthey paffed, with other parts of his in- 
heritance, to the éarl of Lincoln, and fo became annexed 
to the duchy of Lancalter. John of Gaunt, duke of that 
palatinate, greatly improved the caftle, and made it his fum- 
mer refidence ; having, according to a local tradition, built 
himfelf a winter palace below the hill, in the fouthern 
fuburbs. Several parliaments were held at Lincoln in the 
reigns of Edward I. II. and III. Inthe year 1348, the 
contraéted {pirit of monopoly fo far prevailed here, againft 
the acts of parliament paffed in the years 1335 and 1337, and 
the king’s refolutions to fofter the woollen manufaétures, 
that the weavers of Lincoln obtained a grant from Ed- 
ward II], of what they confidered and called their /iberties. 
By this charter they were invefted with the power of de- 
priving any weaver not of their guild, of the privilege of 
working at his trade within twelve leagues of the city. This 


and other fimilar monopolies were abolifhed in 1351, by aw 
a&t called the Statute of Cloths. In the following year, the 
ftaple of wool was removed from Flanders to England; and 
Lincoln was one of the ftaple towns appointed on that occa- 
fion. ,It was alfo made a ftaple for leather, lead, and various 
other articles. This proved highly beneficial to the place, 
for it thereby recovered from the loffes it had fuftained by 
military ravages, and was foon reftored to a flourifhing con- 
dition. At the commencement of hoftilities between 
Charles I, and his parliament, the king came to Lincoln, 
and convened the nobility and freeholders of the county. 

The diocefe of Lincoln, after the fee was removed from 
Sidnacefter,*foon acquired a vaft accumulation of territorial 
jurifdiction and wealth. It included fo many counties, that 
it was defcribed as ready to fink under the incumbent weight 
of its own greatnefs ; and though Henry II. took out of it 
the diocefe of Ely, and Henry VIII. thofe of Peterborough 
and Oxford, it is {till confidered the largeft in England. 
As the jurifdiGtion was great, fo, prior to the reformation, 
the reyenues were proportionably abundant. Except the 
two archbifhoprics, and thofe termed the principality 
bifhoprics, Winchefter, Durham, and Ely, no fee was fo 
well endowed, which was the reafon that there is no record, 
prior to the time of Elizabeth, of any bifhop of this fee 
having been tranflated to another, except Winchetter ; 
though fince that time, Willis obferves, ‘no lefs than ten 
out of feventeen have left this for more valuable ones.”’ 
Nor was it lefs remarkable for the number of epifcopal pa- 
laces within the diocefe. Previous to the year 1547, it had 
eight. In this county, Lincoln, Sleaford, and Nettleham ; 
in Rutlandfhire, Ledington ; in Huntingdonfhire, Buckden, 
the ufual refidence of the bifhops; in Buckinghamhhire, 
Woburn and Finghurft; in Oxfordfhire, Banbury Cattle : 
there were alfo two others at Newark in Nottinghamfhire 5 
and Lincoln Place, Chancery Lane, London. All thefe, 
except that at Lincoln, with about thirty manors, were 
given up, in the firft year of Edward VI., by Holbech, the 
firft married bifhop ; who, in order to gratify the withes of 
fome courtiers, and to raife his own family, exchanged al- 
mott every f{pecies of landed property annexed to the fee for 
impropriations ; fo that now only four manors remain of the 
ancient demefnes. The prefent revenues, therefore, prin- 
cipally arife from reCtorial property or tythgs. 

The cathedral is not only the moft prominent object of 
this city, but is the molt interefting as a fubjeét of hiftory, 
antiquity, and art. This magnificent ftruéture, from its 


‘fituation on the fummit of a hill, and from the flat ftate of 


the country to the fouth-eaft and fouth-weit, may be feen 
at the diftance of twenty miles. Raifed at a vait expence, 
by the munificence of feveral prelates, it difcovers, in many 
parts, fingular fkill and beauty, particularly in its weftern 
front, which muft attraét the attention of every traveller. 
The fee being tranflated from Dorchefter to Lincoln in 
1088, St. Remigius de Fefcamp, the firft bifhop, founded 
a cathedral church, which was fo far advanced in the courfe 
of four years as to be ready for confecration. All the 
bifhops of England were fummoned to attend on that occa- 
fion. Remigius died two days before the intended folem- 
nity.. His fucceffor, Robert Bloet, finifhed the cathedral, 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and greatly enriched it. 
In his time, the bifhopric of Ely was ele out, and made 
independent of that of Lincoln. The cathedra:, having 
been deftroyed by fire in 1124, was rebuilt by Alexander 
de Blois, then bifhop, who arched the new fabric with ftone, 
to prevent a recurrence of a fimilar accident ; and greatly in- 
creafed the fize and augmtnted the ornaments of it, fo ag te 
render it the molt magnificent facred edifice in his time. 
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Bifhop Hugh Burgundus enlarged it by the ereCtion of 
what is now called the New Work. He alfo built the 
chapter houfe. This prelate died in 1200. ‘Two kings 
(John of England and William of Scotland) affiited to 
carry his body to the cathedral, where it was enfhrined in 
filver, according to Stukeley ; but Sanderfon fays the fhrine 
was of beaten gold. Bifhop Gynewell added to the cathe- 
dral the chapel of St. Mary Magdalen. Bifhop Fleming 
built a chapel on the north fide, in which he was buried: on 
his monument is his figure in free-{tone, pontifically habited. 
Bifhop Alnwick was a cenfiderable benefactor to the cathe- 
dral, and built the ftately porch at the great fouth door. 
Bifhops Ruffell and Longland built two chapels: to both 
the/e prelates are altar-tombs, though the latter was interred 
at Eton. 

The cathedral church confifts of a nave, with its aifles; 
atranfept at the weft end; aud two other tranfepts, one 
near the centre, and the other towards the eaftern end; 
alfo, a choir and chancel, with their aifles, of correfponding 
height and width with the nave and aifles. The great tran- 
fept has a nave towards the eaft: attached to the weftern 
fide of this tranfept is a gallilee, or grand porch; and on 
the fouthern fide of the eaftern aifle are two oratories, or 
private chapels ; while the northern fide has one of nearly 
fimilar fhape and charafter. Branching from the northera 
fide are the cloifters, which communicate with the chapter- 
houfe. The church is ornamented with three towers ; one 
at the centre, and two at the weltern end: thefe are lofty, 
aad are decorated with varied tracery, pillars, pilafters, win- 
dows, &c. The dimenfions of the whole ftructure; ac- 
cording to the accurate meafurements of Mr. T. Efpin of 
Louth, are as follow: the height of the two weltern towers 
180 feet. Previous to the year 1808, each of thefe was 
furmounted by a central {pire ror feet high. The great 
tower in the centre of the church, from the top of the corner 
pinnacle to the ground, is 300 feet; its width 53 feet. 
Exterior length of the church, with its buttrefles, 524 feet ; 
interior length, 482 feet; width of weftern front, 174 feet ; 
exterior length of great tranfept, 250 feet; interior, 222; 
width, 66; the leffer or eaftern tranfept 170 feet in length, 
44 in width, including the fide chapels; width of the ca- 
thedral, 80 feet; height of the vaulting of the nave, So 
feet. The chapter-houfe is a decagon, and meafures, in- 
terior diameter, 60 feet 6 inches. The cloilters meafure 
118 feet on the north and fouth fides, and gt on the ealtern 
and weftern fides. The grand weltern front, wherein the 
greatelt variety of ftyles prevails, is certainly the workman- 
“fhip of three, if not more, diitin& and diftant eras. This 
portion of the fabric confiits of a large fquare-fhaped fagade ; 
the whole of which is decorated with door-ways, windows, 
arcades, niches, &c. It has a pediment in the centre, and 
two o¢tangular ftair-cafe turrets at the extreme angles, fur- 
mounted by plain {pire-fhaped pinnacles. The upper tran- 
fept and the choir appear the next in point of date. Thefe 
are in the fharp-pointed ityle; and their architecture is very 
_ irregular, having pillars with detached fhafts of Purbeck 

- marble, in different forms, but all very light: thefe on the 
fides of the choir have been ftrengthened. The vaulting is 
generally jimple ; the ribs of a few groins only have a fil- 
leted moulding. A double row of arches or arcades, one 
placed before the other, is continued round the infide of the 
aifles, beneath the lower tier of windows. The windows, 
which are lofty and narrow, are placed two or three to- 
gether ; the greater buttreffes in front are ornamented in a 
fingular manner with detached fhafts, terminating in rich 
foliage. This part of the fabric was probably built by 
bithop St, Hugh. The great tranfept, the gallilee porch, 


and the veftry, are nearly of the fame, but in a later ftyle.. 
The veitry is vaulted, the groining having ftrong ribs ; and 
beneath it is a crypt with groins, converging into pointed 
arches. The nave and central tower were next rebuilt, pro-. 
bably begun by bifhop Hugh de Welles, as the ftyle of 
their architeCture is that of the latter part of the reign of 
John, or the beginning of Henry III. Part of the great 
tower was erected by bifhop Grofthead, who finifhed the 
additéons which had been made to the old weft front. The 
part excending from the fmaller tranfept to the eaft end ap- _ 
pears to have been built by bifhops Gravefend, Sutton, and 
D’Alderby, about the conclufion of the thirteenth, or com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. The latter prelate 
built the upper ftory of the rood tower, and added a lofty 
{fpire, which was conitruéted of timber, and covered with 
lead. This was blown down in a violent ftorm in the year 
15473; and the damages then fuftained were not wholly re- 
paired till 1775. ‘That nothing might be wanting to render 
this church as fplendid in its furniture as it was elegant in 
its workmanfhip, it received the moft lavifh donations. So 
fumptuoufly was it fupplied with rich fhrines, jewels, &c. 
that, Dugdale informs us, Henry VIII. took away 2621. 
ounces of gold, and 4285 ounces of filver, befides precious 
ftones of great value. This cathedral had formerly a great 
number of coQly fepultures and monumental records: of 
many, not a veftige remains; nor are the places known 
where they ftood. At the Reformation, what the ravages 
of time had left, the zealots pulled down or defaced ; fo. 
that, at the clofe of the year 1548, there was f{carcely a 
perfe& tomb remaining. Amorg the illuftrious perfons 
who were buried here, and had monuments erected to their 
memory, were Catherine Swinford, wife of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter; Joan, counteis of Weftmoreland, their 
daughter; and Bartholomew, lord Burgherfh, brother. to- 
the bifhop of that name. Many of the bifhops were in- 
terred here. ri 

On the north fide of, and conne@ted with, the cathedrak: 
are the cloifters, of which only three fides remain in the ori-- 
ginal ftate. Attached to the ealtern fide is the chapter- 
houfe, a lofty elegant ftru@ture. It forms a decagon, the 
groined roof of which is fupported by an umbilical pillar, 
confifting of a circular fhaft, with ten fmall fluted columns 
attached to it; having a band in the centre, with foliated 
capitals. One of the ten fides forms the entrance: in the 
other fides are nine windows, having pointed arches with 
two lights each. Over the north fide of the cloiiters is the 
library, which contains a large colleGlion ef books, and. 
fome curious fpecimens of Roman antiquities. It was built 
by dean Honey wood. 

Befides monafteries, nunneries, and other edifices for pious 
ufes, Lincoln had formerly more than fifty churches. Ele- 
ven only, excluiive of the cathedral, now remain; and fearcely- 
any of them merit a particular defcription, Thofe moit 
worthy of notice are, St. Bennet’s, St. Mary de Wigford’s, 
and St. Peter’s at Gowts: thefe have lofty fquare towers in- 
the Norman ftyle. St. Peter’s is a very ancient itru€ture, 
and appears to haye been the chapel of fome religious houfe, 
of which the remains are extant. The places of worfhip for 
the different denominations of Diffenters, are, one for Re- 
man Catholics, one for Indepe:dent Baptifts, one for Pref- 
byterians, and one for Methoditts. 

The number of parifhes within the city is twelve, which, 
with the four townfhips-within its jurifdiction, make fixteen. 
Thefe, according to the government furvey in the year 1800, 
contained 1574 houfes, which were inhabited by. 7398 per- 
fons. Many of the houfesare old, but there are fome-very 
good buildings, both upon and below the hill, The “7 
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has of late been. confiderably improved, by making a new 
road, paving the footways, and erecting a new market 
lace. 

Lincoln has an extenfive trade in corn and wool, of which 
great quantities are exported into Yorkfhire, by veflels 
which obtain a back freightage of coals and other neceffary 
articles for the ufe of the interior. This city is a county of 
itfelf, having fubje€t to it four townfhips in the vicinity, 
Bracebridge, Canwick, Branfton, and Waddington, called 
the “ Liberty of Lincoln.’ This privilege was conferred in 
the third year of George I.; and in official aéts it is deno- 
minated, ‘* The City and County of the City of Lincoln.” 


Its vifcountial jurifdiGtion extends twenty miles round; a . 


privilege unequalled by that of any city in the kingdom. 
In the 26th year of Edward I. A. D. 1298, Willielmus 
Difney and Johannes Marmion were fummoned to parlia- 
ment as its firlt reprefentatives. Inthe hiftory of the bo- 
roughs of Great Britain, it is faid, ** This city had fum- 
mons, with London and York, to fend members to parlia- 
ment, the forty-ninth of Henry ITI.”? The right of election 
ts confidered to be in the freemen, and the number of voters 
isabout eleven hundred. The political influence, though by 
no means abjiolute, is pofleffed by lord Delaval, who has a 
feat at Doddington, inthe neighbourhood. The civil go- 
vernment of Lincoln is velted in a corporation, confilting of 
2 mayor, twelve aldermen, two fheriffs, twenty-eight com- 
mon-councilmen, and four chamberlains ; with a recorder, 
deputy recorder, fteward of the courts of borough-mote, 
a town-clerk, four coroners, four ferjeants of the key, or 
bailiffs, and other inferior officers. ‘I'he city was incorpo- 
rated fo early as the feventh year of Edward II.; Henry 
Beit being then the firft mayor. Leland, in his defcription 
of Lincoln, enumerates five ‘Gates in the waulles of 
the citie,”’ and obferves, “It iseafy to be perceived, that 
the towne of Lincoln hath been notably builded at three 
tymes.”” 

Of the caitle, built by the Conqueror, little now re- 
mains ; and the area is occupied by buildings appropriated 
to ufes of the municipal power. The few remaining vettiges 
convey the fame idea of original Norman architeture as 
that of York, ere&ted nearly at the fame period. The 
keep was not intluded, but ftood half without and half 
within the caftle wall, which afcended up the flopes of the 
hill, and joined the great tower. This being fituated on a 
high artificial mount, it was equally inacceffible from within 
or without the caftle area. It was nearly round, and covered 
the fummit of the mount. The walls are above feven feet 
in thicknefs. Ina corner of the area is a curious {mall build- 
ing, appearing on the outfide like a tower, called Cob’s- 
hall; which Mr. King thinks was originally ufed as a 
chapel. 

Few places in the kingdom exhibit fo many ancient re- 
mains as Lincoln. Saxon, Norman, and pointed arches ; 
and door-ways with turrets, walls, mullions of windows, 
and other fragments of oid dilapidated buildings, appear in 
every direction. Its numerous churches and religious houfes, 
the veltiges of which occafionally meet the eye of the en- 
quiring traveller, are highly interefting to the antiquary, as 
tending to illuftrate the progrefs of the arts, and the hiltory 
of paft ages. The Mint-wall, mentioned by Mr. Gough, 
is ftill remaining, and forms part of the inclofure of a 
garden. 

Checquer gate, at the weft end of the cathedral, had two 
gate-houfes ; the weitern one has been recently taken down ; 
the remaining one, to theealt, has three gateways, and two tur- 

_.zets between them. In Haltgate-ftreet are two very ancient 
gateways, one of which is nearly entire. Atthe bottom of. 


the town, near Brayford water, are remains of a fort, called 

Lucy-tower. In the minfler yard is a large gateway, with 

grooves fora portcullis. A large oblong building, in Broad- 
gate-{treet, was appropriated to the Grey friars, and {till 

difplays much of its ancient archite¢ture : part of this edifice 

is now ufed as a free-{chool, and the other part asa library. 

The deanery-houfe was founded by dean, afterwards bifhop, 

Gravefend, in 1254. The vicar’s college, called the Old 

Vicars, formed a quadrangle, of which there remain only 
four good houfes, inhabited by the vicars. The bifhop’s 

palace, on the fouth fide of the hill, which, from being 

fituated near the fummit, Leland defcribed as ¢ hanging in 
declivio,”” was built by bifhop Chefney, to whom the {cite 

was granted by king Henry II. It was enlarged by fuc» 

eceding prelates, and was fcarcely exceeded in grandeur by 
any of our ancient cattles. Adjoining to St. Andrew’s 
church-yard formerly ftood the palace of the celebrated John 
of Gaunt. Oppofite to this houfe is a large building, called 
John of Gaunt’s ftables. It wasa large ftru€ture, in the 
Norman ftyle, and formerly confifted of a quandrangle, en- 
clofing a f{pacious area; of which only the north and weit 

fronts remain. ‘The Jew’s houfe, on the fide of the hill, is 
an object of great curiofity ; it is fingularly ornamented in 
front, and fome of its mouldings are fimilar to thofe round 
the weft doors of the cathedral ; inthe centre of the front 
is a femicircular arched door-way, with a projeéting pilafter. 
This houfe was poffefled by Belafet de Wallingford, a Jewels, 
who was hanged for clipping in the 18th of Edward I. The 
Stone-bow, a large tower-gateway, crofling the High-ftreet,. 
is faid to have been erected in the reign of Richard II. ; but 
the flyle indicates a later date. The High-bridge, over the 
main itream of the Witham, conlifting of one arch, is con- 
fidered to be at leaft five hundred years old. Formerly here- 
were two grammar fchools, one in the clofe, the other in the 
city; they were united in 1583. The principal modern 
buildings are, the market houle, ereéted 1736; the blue. 
coat-fchool, on the plan of Chriit’s-hofpital, London ; the 
county hofpital ; the county gaol, conitruéted on the plan 
of Mr. Howard for folitary confinement ; two affembly 
rooms, and a {mall theatre. 

Among the diftinguifhed natives of Lincoln was the late 
Dr. Willis, celebrated for his treatment of infanity, whe 
died at an advanced age December 1807. Beauties of Enge 
land, vol.ix. The Hiftory of Lincoln, 12mo. 1810. 

Lrnxcoxn, amaritime county of America, in the ftate of 
Maine, bounded N. by Kennebeck county, S. by the ocean, 
E. by Hancock county, and W. by that of Cumberland, 
The fea-coaft extends from that part of Penob{fcot bay, op- 
pofite to Deer ifland eaftward, to Cape Small-point weft~ 
ward. The fea-coaft of the counties of Cumberland and 
Lincoln is 100 miles in extent, meafured in a ftraight line, 
but faid to be above 200 by the courfe of the waters, It. 
abounds with fafe and commodious harbours; and the 
whole fhore is covered by a line of iflands, among which 
veflels may generally anchor in fafety. Acrofs the country 
there is a water communication by lakes, ponds, and rivers, 
from the wettern to the eaftern bounds ; fo that the produc- 
tions of the country may be conveyed to the different fea- 
ports. The chief towns are Wilcailet, Waldoborough, and 
Warren. —Alfo, a county of Upper Canada, divided into 
four ridings and 20 townthips, containing about 6000 inha- 
bitants, and ‘furnifhing five battalions of militia.. Itis faid 
that 1g covered waggons brought families to fettle in the 
vicinity of the county of Lincoln, in June 1799,—Alfo,. a 
county of Morgan diftriét, North Carolina, containing 
12,568 inhabitants, of whom 1479 are flaves. In thio 
county are mineral fprings and mines of iron. The manu. 
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facture of ironis carried on in this county. The chieftown 
is Lincolntown.—Alfo, a county ef Georgia, formed in 
1796, containing feventownfhips, and 4766 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 1433 flaves.—Alfo, a county of Kentucky, con- 
taining 8555 inhabitants, of whom 1750 were flaves. The 
road from Danville on Kentucky river pafles through 
fouth-welterly, and over Cumberland mountain to Virginia. 
—Alfo, a townin Mercer county, Kentucky, on the road 
from Danville to Virginia; 12 miles S.E. of Danville.— 
Alfo, a townfhip in Grafton county, New Hamphhire, in- 
corporated in 1764, and containing 41 inhabitants.—Alfo, 
a townfhip in the N.E. part of Addifon county, Vermont, 
containing 97 inhabitants.—Alfo, atownfhip in Middlefex 
county, Maflachufetts, incorporated in 1754, and containing 
756 inhabitants ; 16 miles N.W. of Boftor. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, a maritime county of England, 
is bounded on the N. by the river Humber, which fepa- 
rates it from Yorkfhire ; on the E. by the German ocean ; 
on the S$. by Cambridgefhire and Northamptonfhire ; and 
onthe W. by the counties of Rutland, Leicefter, Notting- 
ham, and York. Itisin length 77 miles, and about 48 in 
breadth ; and contained, according to the return made to 
parliament in 1800,-42,489 houfes, inhabited by 208,557 
perfons, viz. 102,445 males, and 106,112 females: 24,263 
were {tated to be employed in trade and manufacture ; and 
60,584 in agriculture. By a return to the houfe of lords 
‘in 1805, the area of this county is {tated to be 2787 {quare 
flatute miles, equal to 1,783,680 ftatute acres ; the number 
of inhabitants on each {quare mile 75 ; and the total number 
of perfons 209,025. ‘The total amount of the money railed 
by the poor’s rate in 1803 was 145,848/. at the rate of 
3s.7d.in the pound; andthe grofs amount of the affeffment 
under the property tax of 1806 was 2,704,736/. ‘The 
average of the deaths for ten years appears to be as 1 to 493 
of the population. Mr. Stone, in his view of the agriculture 
of this county, eftimates the number of acres at 1,893,100 ; 
of which he fuppofes there may be 473,000 acres of inclofed, 
marfh, and fen lands, 200,000 of commons, waites, and un- 
embanked falt marflies, 268.000 of common fields, 25,000 
of woodlands, and 927,120 of inelofed upland. Mr. Arthur 
Young ftates the area of this county at 2888 fquare miles, 
or 1,848,320 acres; of which he fays, the wolds contain, 
234,880; the heath 118,400; lowland 776,960; and mif- 
cellaneous foils 718,050. 

That part of Britain which is now called Lincolafhire, 
was, anterior to the Roman conquett, poffeffed by a clais 
of Britons known by the name of Coritani. During the 
Roman dominion, this diftri€t was included within the pro- 
vince of Britannia prima; and was interfeéted by different 
roads, occupied by military ftations, and fome of its natural 
inconveniences removed by Roman fcience and induftry. 

The principal roads were the Britifh Ermin-ftreet, afterwards 
adopted by the Romans, and the Fofs-way. A great work 
of this county, generally attributed to the Romans, is the 
Car-dyke, a large canal or drain, which extends from the 
river Welland, on the fouthern fide of the county, to the 
river Witham, near Lincoln. Its channel, for nearly the 
whole of this courfe, an extent of upwards of forty miles, is 
fixty feet in width, and has a broad fat bank on each fide. 
‘This great canal receives from the hills all the draining and 
flowing waters, which take an eatterly courfe, and*which, but 
for this Catchwater drain, as it is now appropriately called, 
would ferve to inundate the Fens. Several Roman coins 
‘ave been found on the banks of this dyke. The whole of 

_4he prefent county is fuppofed to have been named by the 
Romans Lindam, and the prineipal [tation or town Lindum 
colonia. : 


During the Anglo-Saxon dominion in England, Lincoln- 
fhire was incorperated within the kingdom of Mercia, which, 
according to an old chronicle quoted by Leland, was then 
divided into two provinces, north and fouth ; and as the Trent 
was the line of feparation, the county of Lincoln conitituted 
a confiderable part of South Mercia. Crida was the firft 
Mercian fovereign, and began his reign in 586. At this 
time Mr. Turner, (Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons,) fuppofed 
that the whole ifland was governed by eight Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs ; whence it fhould rather be denominated an 
oétarchy then an heptarchy. During the eftablifhment of 
thefe petty kingdoms, the Saxons were in con{tant warfare 
with the Romanized Britons; and after thefe were fubdued, 
the former were repeatedly embroiled in confiiéts with each 
other. Inthe midft of thefe civil commotions Chriftianity 
was introduced, and gradually made its progrefs through the 
ifland ; giving a new turn to human purfuits, and diverting 
and engrofling the attention of the barbarous heathens. 
Peada, the fon of Penda, was the reigning monarch here, 
when this religion was accepted by the South Mercians: he 
foundeda monaftery at Meden-hamfted, now Peterborough. 
He was foon afterwards murdered, as fuppofed, by his wife. 
Edwin the Great, the firft Chriftian king of Northumberland, 
conquered the counties of Durham, Chefter, Lancaiter, the 
Ifle of Man, and Anglefea, carried his arms fouthward over 
the Trent, and obtained all the province of Lindfey. Pau- 
linus, who converted him to Chriitianity, preached the gofpel 
wherever that king’s power extended. He built the cathe- 
dral of Southwell, a littie weft of Newark, baptized many 
thoufands in the river Trent, near to Tiovulfingacefter, and 
converted Blecca, the governor of Lincoln. This was about 
the year 630. The learned and pious Alkfrid kept his court 
at Stamford in 658. After the death of Olwy, king of 
Northumberland, Egfrid, his fon, invaded Wulfere, and 
wrelted from him the whole province of Lindfey in Lincoln- 
fhire. In 677 he ereted the epifcopal fee of Sidnacefter, in 
favour of Eadhed, who had been chaplain to his brother 
Alkfrid, king of Deira. In 683, Eadhed removed to Ripon, 
where he remained till his death. The fouth Mercian king- 
dom and bifhop’s fee being thus eftablifhed, but few public 
events are recorded, till the incurfion of the Danes, who, in 
the year 870, laid wafte great part of Lincolnfhire, and 
burned the monatteries of Bardney, Croyland, and Meden- 
hamited, putting all the monks to the fword. After the 
defeat of the Danes by Alfred, the fovereigpty of Mercia 
fell into hispower. He didnot, however, avowedly incor- 
porate it with Weffex, but difcontinued its regal honours ; 
and during the reign of Edward the Elder, it was found ne- 
ceffary to conftruét and fortify feveral places on the borders 
of Mercia joining Northumbria, particularly on the banks 
of the Humber. Mercia was foon afterwards annexed to 
Weffex, but fome places were ftill held by the Danes; 
among thefe were the towns of Stamford and Lincoln, even 
fo late as g41, when Edmund the’ Elder expelled them 
hence. : 

The maritime counties of England being more. direGily 
expofed to attack from invading armies and piratical plun- 
derers; and in the early part of our civil eftablifhments, 
being more populous than the midland country, were there- 
fore frequently expofed to the conflicts of warfare; and 
hence it is found that thefe diftri&s abounded with military 
works anc caftles or caftellated manfions. Betides the per- 
manent {tations of the Romans in Lincolnfhire, they threw 
up caftrametations in different places; to guard the vallies, 
protect the great roads, and defend the mouths of the rivers. 
Inthe continued wars between the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
thefe were again occupied by the contending parties; and 
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after the Nerman conqueft, fome of the moft commanding 
were adopted by the conqueror’s captains and barons, and 
then became heads of extenfive lordfhips. To defcribe or 
difcriminate them, is, and ever will be, impoflible ; for docu- 
ments are wanting, and the innovations of the latter occu- 
piers generally obfcured or annihilated all traces of their pre- 
deceflors. Exclufive of the Roman ftations, there are 
notices or remains of the following fortifications in this 
county. Encampments at or near Brocklefby, Hibberfton, 
Broughton, Roxby, Winterton cliffs, Aulkborough, Yar- 
borough. South Ormfby, Burwell, Stamford, Caftle-hill 
near Gainfborough, Winterington, Humington, Ingoldfby, 
Caftle Carleton, Burgh, Brough, north of Cafton, Barrow. 
Caftles, or remains at Horncattle, Tatterfhall, a noble re- 
main, Bourne, only earth-works remaining, Caftor, Somer- 
ton, Moor Tower, Stamford, Scrivelfby, Torkfey, a fine 
remain, Sleaford, only earth-works, Bollingbrook, Lin- 
coln, with wails and gates, Folkingham, with large foffz, 
Kyme tower, and Hufley tower, near Botton, Pinchbeck, a 
moated manfion, Bitham. 

According to the beft authorities, the epifcopal fee was 
eftablifhed at Lincoln towards the clofe of the eleventh cen- 
tury, previous to which era, the diocefe had confilted of the 
two Anglo-Saxon fees of Dorchefter, now:a village in Ox- 
fordfhire, and Sidnacefter a place bordering on the river 
Trent. The diocefe of Lincoln is the largeit in the whole 
kingdom, notwithftanding thofe of Oxford, Peterbcrough, 
and Ely, have been taken fromit. It comprehends the 
counties of Lincoln, Leicefter, Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Buckingham, excepting the parifhes of Monks, Rifborough, 
and Halton, which are peculiars of Canterbury ; and Ab- 
bot’s, Afton, and Winflow, (which, with fifteen other 
parifhes that are in. Hertfordfhire, and were taken hence, 
-being made of exempt jurifdiftion, and appropriated to the 
abbey of St. Albans, became, on the diffolution of that 
monaftery in 1541, part of the diocefe of London.) The 
fee alfo retains the greater part of Hertfordthire, and feveral 
parifhes in the counties of Oxford, Rutland, and North- 
ampton. The whole diocefe is divided into fix archdea- 
conries ; thefe are fubdivided into fifty-two deaneries ; the 
‘number of parifhes is ftated by Browne Willis to be, in- 
‘cluding donatives and chapels, 1517, of which 577 are 
impropriated ; and the clergy’s. yearly tenths in this very 
extenfive jurifdiGtion 1751/7. 14s. 6d. Camden fays there are 
630 parifhes in this county. ‘The monafteries, hofpitals, &c. 
connected with the cathedral and its ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ment, were very numerous, and fome of very extenfive in- 
fluence. 

The ecclefiaftical architeGure of Lincolnfhire has long 
been jultly celebrated for its magnificence ; and its numerous 
churches have been the fubjeéte of admiration. It is re- 
markable that the moift fplendid edifices which adorn this 
dictrift, were erected chiefly in its loweft and moft fenny 
fituations, where all communication mutt formerly have been, 
and even to this day is extremely difficult. The ecclefiaftical 
-edifices in the divifion of Lindfey, excepting the cathedral 
of Lincoln, are in general inferior to thofe in Kefteven and 
Holland ; but in the north-eaftern part of this divifion, 
which is bounded by the German ocean to the eaft, and the 
highlands, called the Wolds, to the weit, there are feveral 
churches, difplaying much elegance in their architecture, 
and built of excellent materials. The divifion of Kefteven 
-abounds with churches-fplendid both in their plans and de- 
corations. In the central part, the greater proportion of 
them is adorned with lofty {pires; while many of thofe-in 
the northern and fouthern extremities prefent handfome 
towers, frequently divided into three or four diftingt tories, 


and formed of exeellent materials and mafonry. The date 
of the churches in this divifion, with the exception ef thofe 
of Sempringham and St. Leonard Stamford, is, in few 
inftances, earlier than the thirteenth century. It is princi- 
pally in the divilion of Holland that Lincolnfhire boatts of 
fuperior excellence in ecclefiaftical architeGture ; and it is 
really furprifing that fo many fine monaitic buildings, and 
facred edifices, fhould have been ere&ted ina county fo in- 
convenient for travelling, fo unpleafant to the eFe, and fo un- 
congenial with the common comforts of life ; yet in this 
fenny and fwampy diftri, are the churches of Bofton, 
Gofberton, Pinchbeck, Spalding, Holbeach, Gedney, Long- 
Sutton, Croyland, and many others, which have a jult 
claim to univerfal admiration. The charaéter and plan of 
the churches in this divifion vary in different parts. Some 
are cruciform ; many have f{pires in common with thofe of 
Kefteven ; while embattled towers at the weit end form the 
principal feature of the remainder. Of the f{plendid church 
at Croyland, only a {mall portion of the original ftruure 
now remains ; but fufficient to fhew that inits entire flate, it 
was not inferior to any of our cathedrals, either in fize or 
architectural ornament. ‘The {tone employed in the ereétion 
of the edifices of this diftriG@ is univerfally found to be of an 
excellent and durable fpecies, ftill retaining at the diftance, 
in many inftances, of fix or feven centuries, its original face 
and firmnefs. 

This county is more noted for its religious than for its civil 
architecture. Though of great extent, it contains but few 
manfions of confequence, grandeur, or elegance, and thofe 
are chiefly of modern erection. The following are the 
principal ; Grimithorpe caftle ; the feat of the duke of An- 
cafter-Noéton; earl of Buckinghamfhire—Glentworth; earl 
of Scarborough—Broklefby ; lord Yarborough—Belton ; 
lord Brownlow—Redbourn; lord William Beauclerk—Bur- 
ton; lord Monfon—Doddington ; lord Delaval—Bloxholm; 
Hon. colonel Manners—-Manby ; Hon. Charles Anderfon 
Pelham—Reve{by abbey ; fir Jofeph Banks, bart. 

Lincolnfhire, and the counties of Effex, Cambridge, and 
Norfolk, have been generally defcribed as particularly un- 
favourable to health ; and from their contiguity to the fea, 
with the numerous fens, meres, brooks, &c. with which 
they abound, are commonly ftigmatized as producing petti- 
lential climates, only calculated to excite agues, cramps, 
and rheumatifms. Thefe general maxims, though frequently 
originating in fats, are too often peryerted, or extended 
beyond due bounds. Lincolnfhire may be faid to be in this 
predicament ; for its name is commonly aflociated with fens, 
flatnefs and bogs. Thofe who refide in, or have travelled 
over it, are enabled to appreciate and define its charaéter. 
Arthur Young has pointed out and defcribed many features 
and places in this county, that may be referred to as par- 
taking of the beautiful and piCiure{que :—* About Belton,’? 
he fays, ‘ are fine views from the tower on Belmont ; Lynn 
and the Norfolk cliffs are vilible, Nottingham cattle alfo, 
the vale of Belvoir, &c. And in going by the Cliff towns 
to Lincoln, there are many fine views. From Fullbeck to 
Leadenhaw', efpecially at the latter place, there is a moft 
rich profpeét over the vale of the Trent to the diftant 
lands that bound it. Thefe views, over an extenfive vale, 
are itriking, and of the fame features as thofe from the 
chiff-road to the north ef Lincoln, to Kirton, where is a 
great view both eaft and weft to the Wolds, and alfo to 
Nottinghamshire. Near Gainfborough there are very agree- 
able fcenes ; from the plantation of H. Dalton, of Knaith, 
and from the chateau battery of Mr. Hutton, of Burton, 
the view of the windings of the Trent, and the rich level 
plain of meadow, all alive with great herds of cattle, 
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bounded by diftant hills of cultivation, are features of an 
agreeable county. But {till more beautiful is that about 
Trentfall ; from fir John Sheffield's hanging wood, and the 
Rev. Mr. Sheffield’s ornamented walk, following the cliff 
to Alkborough, where Mr. Goulton’s beautiful grounds 
command a great view of the three rivers; as the foil is 
dry, the woods lofty, and the county various, this muft be 
efteemed a noble fcenery, and a perfeét contraft to what 
Lincolnfhire is often reprefented by thofe who have only 
feen the parts of it that are very different. The whole line 
of the Humber hence to Grimfby, when viewed from the 
higher wolds, prefents an objet that mutt be interefting to 
all. This, with the very great plantation of lord Yar- 
borough, are feen to much advantage, from that moft beau 
tiful building, the maufoleum at Brocklefby.”’ Many other 
parts of the county might be pointed out as prefenting in 
themfelves, or commanding, interefting fcenery. The coun- 
try around Grantham, alfo in the-vicinity of Louth, and 
that more particularly between Bourn and the former place, 
including the noble and {pacious woods of Grimfthorpe, 
abound with that inequality of furface, that diverfified in- 
terchange of hill and dale, wood and lawn, which conftitute 
the pi&ture{que and beautiful in natural fcenery. 
Lincolnfhire may be faid to prefent three great natural 
features, each of which has a {pecific and nearly uniform 
character. Thefe are the wolds, heaths, and fens. The 
latter occupy the fouth-eaftern fide of the county, and 
though formerly a mere waite and perfeétly fterile, have 
been, by means of drainage, &c. rendered fubfervient to 
agriculture ; many parts indeed may be pronounced un- 
commonly fertile. On the fea coaft, towards the north 
part of the county, this traé&t is narrow; near the Hum- 
ber it contraés to a mere ftrip of land. The heaths, north 
and fouth of Lincoin, and the wolds, are calcareous hills, 
which, from their brows, command many fine views over the 
lower regions. The reft of the county is not equally diferi- 
minated, either by fertility orelevation. “ The heath, now 
nearly inclofed,”? fays Arthur Young, “is a traét of high 
country, a fort of back bone-to the whole, in which the 
foil is a good fandy loam, but with clay enough in it to be 
flippery with wet, and tenacious under bad management ; 
but excellent turnip and barley land, on a bed of lime-itones, 
at various depths, from fix inches to feveral feet, commonly 
mine inches to eighteen. This hill flopes fharply to the 
weft ; the declivity of the fame nature, but generally good ; 
and this extends fome diftance in the flat vale, for the firft 
line of villages, (built alfo as the foil lies in a longitudinal 
direGtion north and fouth.) The foil ‘is rich loam, con- 
taining much paiturage.”” Between Gainfborough and 
- Newark, for twenty-five miles, is a large traét of flat fandy 
foil, the greater part of which has been inclofed, and partly 
Grained. The foil of the ifle of Acholme may be faid to 
be among the finelt in England. It confifts of black fandy 
loams, warp land, brown fand, and rich loams of a foapy 
and tenacious quality. The under ftratum at Stacey, Bel- 
ton, &c. is, in many places, an imperfe& plafter ftone. 
Refpecting the general products of the county, the higher 
grounds are now moitly inclofed, and appropriated to til- 
lage, and produce all forts of grain. Some of the wolds, 
however, are not yet divided, but are devoted to fheep and 
rabbits. The lower lands that have been drained and in- 
clofed, produce abundant crops of oats, hemp, flax, &c. 
Lincolnfhire has long been famous for a breed of fine 
horfes ; but the adjoining county of York has new the 
credit for rearing many that are actually bred in this county. 
In fome diltri€&s great numbers of mares are kept for the 
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farmer keeps fome 3 and the number of colts reared is very 
great. The neat cattle of this county are defcribed by Mr. 
Stone as being, for the greateft part, of a large fort, 
having great heads and fhort horns; ftout in the bone, 
and deep in the belly ; with fhort necks and flefhy quarters, 
narrow hips and chines, high im their rumps, and bare on 
the fhoulders. The cows, he remarks, when fat, weigh — 
from eight to nine hundred, and the oxen from ten to twelve 
hundred. The moft profitable ftock of the county appears 
to be fheep. _Numbers are bred and fattened in this part 
of the kingdom. Large quantities of wool are thence ob- 
tained, to fupply the demands of the neighbouring diftri€is. 
It is a curious fa@, that while fo much has been faid in 
commendation of the Leicefterfhire breed, the Lincolnfhire, 
which is the fame, fhould have been pafled over in filence. 
Mr. Stone fays, thefe fheep are not even varieties. ‘The 
Lincolnfhire, a large horned animal, adapted tor the rich 
grazing and marfh land of the county; generally weighs 
well when fat, and bearsa heavy fleece of coarfe but long 
ftapled wool ; the weight, per fleece, is eight pounds ‘and 
upwards. Mr. Young mentionsa fheep fold at Smithfield, 
which clipped, the firft year, 23lb. of wool, and in the 
fecond year, 224lb. Few manufactures are eftablifhed in 
this county ; but here are two objeéts of confiderable mer- 
chandize, rabbits’ fur, and goofe feathers. Thefe were 
formerly of great confequence, and furnifhed articles of ex- 
tenfive trade. From the fyftem of inclofing, now fo exten- 
fively adopted, both rabbits and geefe are much diminifhed. 

The rabbit warrens of this county were formerly much 
more extenfive than at prefent. and were preferved on a 
principle of improvement ; fome being broken up for tillage, 
and others, which had been under tilth, being again laid 
down for this purpofe. The foil of old warrens, by the 
rabbits continually ftirring and ventilating the earth in bur- 
rowing, has been found incomparably better than lands of a 
like nature left in their original ftate. The fecundity of 
rabbits was a circumftance of no {mall confequence, when 
the {kins of large well-chofen rabbits would produce 2s. 6d. 
or 3s. each: at that time they were ufed in making muffs, 
tippets, lining robes, &c. : the down was alfo employed in 
hats. As the {kins conttitute the principal profit of the pro- 
prietor, it becomes a primary obje@ with him to attend to 
the breeding, killing, &c.: fkins that are free from” black 
fpots on the infide are faid to be in feafon. The trade-is 
now on the decline, not only from the diminution in the va- 
lue of the fkins, but alfo from the means of conduéting it 
becoming daily more circumicribed, it being now thought 
good hufbandry to deftroy the warrens, and apply the land 
to other ufes. The number of warrens in this county has 
been greatly reduced, yet many thoufand acres are. ftill de- 
voted to this kind of ftock. - 

Many of what are called the fens, are in a ftate of wafte, 
and ferve for little other purpofe than breeding and rearing 
geefe, which are confidered the fenman’s trealure. They 
are a highly valuable ftock, aud live where, in the prefent 
{tate of thofe lands, nothing elfe will: they are very pro- 
lific, and the young quickly become faleable, or fpeedily 
contribute to increafe the ftock. The feathers are very 
valuable; and however trifling it may appear, the fale of 
quills alone amount, on a large flock, to a confiderable 
fum. <‘* During the breeding feafon,’ Mr. Gough fays, 
«¢ thefe birds are lodged in the fame houfes with the inhabit- 
ants, and even their very bed-chambers; in every apart- 
ment are three rows of coarfe wicker pens, placed one above 
another ; each bird has its feparate lodge, divided from the 
other, which it keeps poffeffion of during the time of fitting. 
A gozzard, or goofeherd, attends the flock, and twice a 
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@ay drives the whole to water, then brings them back to 
their habitation, helping thofe that live in the upper ftories 
to their nefts, without ever mifplacing a fingle bird.” The 
geefe are ufually plucked five times in the year: at Lady- 
day for quills and feathers, and again at Midfummer, Lam- 
mas, Michaelmas, and Martinmas. Goflings are not fpared, 
as early plucking tends to increafe the fucceeding feathers. 
Mr. Young flates, that ‘the feathers of a dead goofe are 
worth fixpence, three giving a pound; but plucking alive 
does not yield more than three- pence a head per annum. Some 
wing them only once every quarter, taking ten feathers from 
each goofe, which fell at five fhillings a thoufand. Plucked 
geefe pay, in feathers, one (hilling a head in Wildmore Fen.”’ 
The common mode of plucking live geefe is confidered a 
barbarous cuftom ; but it has, perhaps, prevailed ever fince 
feather beds came into general ufe. The mere plucking is 
faid to hurt the bird but little, asthe owners are careful not 
to pull before the feathers are ripe, that is, juft ready to fall : 
if forced from the Acin fooner they are of inferior value. 

The general improvements that have been effeGted in this 
county within the laft twenty years, and that are now gra- 
dually making, have co-operated to alter the general ap- 
pearance, the agriculture, climate, &c. fo materially, that 
the furface has aflumed a new afpe&, the value of land is 
greatly increafed, the means of focial and commercial com- 
munication have been facilitated, and the comforts of do- 
mettic life greatly promoted. Yet there is ftill {cope for 
material improvements: for the roads, in many parts of the 
county, are in a very bad ftate; and the traveller has not 
advantages adequate to the tolls levied on him, In the vi- 
cinity of Botton, Spalding, and Louth, the commiflioners 
have commenced a plan for forming firm and fubftantial 
roads. This is moftly done by laying fhingles, brought 
from the Norfolk coaft, in the centre of the road, and 
mixing them with the filt of the place. 

The wolds extend from Spilfby, in a north-wefterly di- 
rection, for about 40 miles to Barton, near the Humber. 
They are, on an average, nearly eight miles in breadth, of 
fand and fandy loam, upon flinty loam, with a fubftratum 
of chalk. Beneath this line lies an extenfive tract of land 
at the foot of the wolds, called the marfh, which is fecured 
from the encroachments of the fea by embankments, and is 
agriculturally divided into north and fouth marfhes by a dif- 
ference in the foil. 

The fens of this county form one of its moft prominent 
features. They confift of lands which, at fome diftant 
period, have been inundated by the fea, and by human art 
have been recovered from it. In the fummer they exhibit 
immenfe traéts, chiefly of grazing land, interfeCted by deep 
ditches, called droves, which ferve both for fences and 
drains. ‘Thefe are accompanied generally by parallel banks, 
upon which the roads pafs, and are intended to keep the 
waters, in flood time, from overflowing the adjacent lands. 
They not only communicate with each other, but alfo with 
larger canals, called dykes and drains, which, in fome in- 
ftances, are navigable for boats and barges. At the lower 
end of thefe are fluices, guarded by gates, termed gowts. 
During the fummer, numerous - flocks and herds are feen 
grazing over this monotonous {cene, and many of the paf- 
tures afford a luxuriant herbage: but in the winter, or in 
the autumn, if it fhould prove wet, the afpe¢t is changed ; 
the cattle quickly difappear, and the eye muft pafs over 
. thoufands of acres of water or ice, before it can find an 
object on which to rett. Several caufes combine to produce 
this drowning of the lands. Many of the fens lie below the 
level of the fea; fome are lower than the beds of the rivers ; 
and all are beneath the high-water mark of their refpective 
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drains. The fubftratum of the fens is filt, or fer-fand, 
which is a well-known conductor of water. Through this, 
when the drains are full, the fea-water filters; and, unable 
to pafs by the drains, rifes on the fugface, and is known by 
the name of foak. Dugdale was of opinion, that there was 
a time when thefe parts were not inundated. In his hiftory 
of embanking, he obferves, that the ifle of Axholme, 
though for many ages it hath been a fenny tract, was not 
anciently fo, but was originally a woody country, not an- 
noyed with thefe inundations, as is evident from the great 
numbers of trees which had been found in the moor. The 
fame author, fpeaking of the great level, gives his opinion 
that it was formerly firm and dry land, neither annoyed with 
ftagnation of frefh waters, nor inundations from the fea; 
and this he fuppofes was the cafe of the fens in Lincolnfhire, 
and the adjoining counties: for it is an eftablifhed fact, that 
large timber trees will not thrive in watery lands, and 
fuch have been found lying in the earth abundantly in this 
country. 

The principal rivers which either rife in the county, pats 
through it, or are connected with it, are the Trent, the 
Ancholme, the Witham, the Welland, and the Glen. 
The Trent, though not properly a river of this county, 
forms the boundary of it on the north-weftern fide, from the 
village of North Clifford to that of Stockworth; whence it 
conttitutes the eaftern boundary of the ifle of Axholme: it 
thence flows to Aldborough, and having received the Dun 
and the Oufe, mingles its waters with the Humber. From 
Gainfborough, where it is crofled by a handfome bridge, it 
is navigable for coals, corn, and various articles of com- 
merce. ‘Che Ancholme is a {mall river, rifing in the wolds, 
near Market-Raifin, whence it is navigable to the Humber, 
into which it falls fome miles below the junction of the 
Trent. The Welland has its fource near Sibertoff, in 
Northamptonfhire ; and being increafed by numerous ftreams, 
paffes Market-Deeping ; where, entering the fens, it leaves 
a portion of its waters and fludge, which it had accumulated 
in its previous paflage through the rich lands of Northamp- 
tonfhire, ‘Leicefterfhire, and Rutlandfhire. It afterwards 
meets the contributory Glen, and empties itfelf into Fofs- 
dyke-Wath, eaft of Bofton. The Witham, which is com- 
pletely a river of this county, derives its origin near South- 
Witham ; and thence flows almoft due north, through the 
park of Eafton, and to Great Ponton. It proceeds through 
a wide valley to Lincoln: continuing its courfe to Botton, 
it unites its waters with the fea at a place called Bofton- 
Deeps. Much of the prefent bed of the river, from Bofton 
upwards, is a new cut, made for the purpofe of widening 
the channel, rendering it more commodious for navigation, 
and better adapted to receive and carry off the water of the 
contiguous fens. Thefe rivers, with thofe of the Grant, 
Oufe, and Nene, in the adjacent couuties, from the obftruc- 
tions they meet in delivering their waters to the ocean, form 
one great caufe of inundating fo large a portion of valuable 
land. In viewing the various inlets of the fea, it is fur- 
prifing to obferve the immenfe quantity of fand and fudge 
which is continually depofiting on the fhore. This-is owing 
to the nature of the tides, which, from the form of the 
channel, flow with more violence than they ebb. Hence 
the mouths of the rivers are choaked up, and the defeending 
waters are thrown back on the low-lands, The great bay, 
or eftuary, into which the different rivers, pafling through 
the fens, are emptied, is very thallow, and full of fhifting 
fands and filt. 

That this diftri& was thus flooded at a very remote period, 
is evident from the plans of embanking and draining which 
the Romans adopted, in order to counteract the mifchtevaus 
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effects of fuch inundations. Since their departure, much 
has been done at various times for the improvement of the 
fen country ; and an immenfe expence has been occafionally, 
and is flill annually, incurred, to prevent the encroachment 
of the water, and to ameliorate the foil, A very brief no- 
tice of thefe endeavours will tend to give fome idea of the 
country, and to illuftrate thofe periods of hiftory. Deeping- 
Fen, on the banks of the Welland, appears to have re- 
ceived the earlieft attention: for, at the beginning of Ed- 
ward the Confeffor’s reign, (as Ingulphus relates,) a road 
was made acrofs it by Egelric, formerly a monk of Peter- 
borough, but at that time bifhop of Durham. In the time 
of the Conqueror, Richard de Rulos, the king’s chamber- 
Jain, inclofed this part of the fen-country from the chapel of 
St. Guthlake to Cardyke, and to Clevelake near Cran- 
more ; excluding the river Welland by a large and extenfive 
bank of earth. The Fofs-Dyke is an artificial trench, ex- 
tending about feven miles in length, from the great marth 
near the city of Lincoln to the river Trent in the vicinity 
of Torkfey. This was made or materially altered by king 
Henry I. in the year 1121, for the purpofe of navigation, 
and for making a general drain for the adjacent level. Frona 
its paffing through fucha flat country, the water could have 
but a flow current, whereby it became unnavigable from the 
accumulation of mud, fo that it was foon found neceflary to 
eleanfe it. Of the marfhes on the river Ancholme, the firit 
account on record is the 16th of Edward I. In fucceeding 
reigns, various ftatutes were enacted for rendering effectual 
the drainage of this part of the country. The ifland of Ax- 
holme, though now containing fome of the richeft land in 
the kingdom, was formerly one continued fen, occafioned 
by the filt thrown up the Trent with the tides of the Hum- 
ber, This obftruéting the free paflage of the Dun and the 
Idle, forced back their waters over the circumjacent lands, 
fo that the higher central parts formed an ifland, which ap- 
pellation they ftill retain. In the firt of Edward IIL, and 
in feveral fucceeding reigns, commiffions were granted for 
repairing the banks and ditches, as they fell todecay. Early 
in Charles I.’s reign, that great work was commenced, which 
embraced not only the marfhes of Axholme, but of all the 
adjacent fens, called Dikefmarfh and Hatfield chafe, in the 
county of York. Thefe comprehended an extent of lands 
which were not only drowned in winter, but even in fum- 
mer were fo deeply covered with water, that boats could na- 
vigate over 60,000 acres. It is traditionally affirmed that 
large veffels could fail up the river Witham from Bolton to 
Lincoln; and from the ribs, timbers, &c. of fhips, that 
have been frequently found near it, the tradition feems to be 
juttified: At prefent, it is only adapted for barges, and the 
flow of the current is fo {mall, that it does not cleanfe the 
bed of the river, The firft notice of the inconveniences 
arifiag from the obftruction of its waters, appears in the 
fixth year of Edward ILI., when commillioners were ap- 
pointed for furveying the fame. In confequence of their 
report, and of various furveys and prefentments in different 
reigns, fucceffive regulations were made for reftraining the 
waters within due bounds, and delivering the land-floods 
{peedily to the fea. But in the fifteenth of Henry VII., 
more effectual meafures were thought neceffary to be adopt- 
ed for furthering the defign ; and an able engineer, Mayhave 
Hake, of Graveling in Flanders, was invited over to put it 
into execution. It was accordingly covenanted between him 
and the king’s commiffioners, ‘¢ that the faid Mayhave Hake 
fhould bring with him from Flanders fourteen mafons, and 
four labourers, to make him a proper fluice and dam near 
the town of Bofton, fufficient for its future fafeguard. For 
which they were to be remunerated as follows : Mayhave 
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Hake, for himfelf and man, per diem 4s. ; mafons and ftone= 
hewers, per week, 55.3 labourers, per week, 4s. The faid 
Mayhave Hake to receive 5o/. more on the completion of 
the work.—Should any more workmen be neceffary they 
fhould be provided at the expence of the inhabitants of Bof- 
ton, and the level of Holland and Keiteven’’?. To the 
north and north-eaft of the Witham, are the large fenny 
tracts called Wildmore Fen, Weit Fen, and Eait Fen, in 
the latter of which, it appears by a writ, 41 Elizabeth, 
5000 acres were drowned. A plan is now executing under 
the dire€tion of that. very {cientific and able engineer Mr. 
John Rennie, by. which thefe three fens will be effeually 
drained, and the lowlands of this part of the county be ren-= 
dered produ€tive and profitabie. : 

Lincolnfhire confifts of three great divifions ; Holland, 
Kelteven, and Lindfey ; which are fubdivided into 32 
hundreds, wapentakes, and fokes ; containing in the whole 
one city, 31 market-towns, 657 villages. I'welve members 
are returned to parliament ; two for the fhire, two for the 
city, and two from each of the boroughs of Bofton, Gran- 
tham, Great Grim{by, and Stamford. Spaiding and Wayn- 
fleet were reprefented in the eleventh year of Edward IIT. 
This county, from itsextent and opulence, is not under the 
influence of any individual ; and in contefted elections the 
freedom of the people is not fo liable to corruption as in 
{maller counties and property boroughs. Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. ix. Stone’s Agricultural Survéy o 
Lincolnfhire. Young's Ditto. , 

LINCOLNTOWN, a pott-town of America, in North 
Carolina, and capital of Lincoln county, containing about 
35 or 40 houfes, a court-houfe, gaol, and church ; 46 miles 
from Morgantown. : 

LINCOLNVILLE, a town of Hancock county, in the 
ftate of Maine, on the W. fide of Penobfcot bay ; 12 
miles from Belfaft. 

LINCONIA, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus, but 
of whofe origin or derivation we are unable to trace any 
thing.—Linn, Mant. 147. Schreb. 170. Willd. Sp. Pl. y. 1. 
1246. Juff. 442.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Nat. Ord. Incerte fedis, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of four ovate, perma- 
nent leaves, the inferior oppofite pair fhorter. Cor. Petals 
five, lanceolate, feffile, ereét. Neétary a cavity imprefled 
at the bafe of the petals, furrounded below by a margin. 
Stam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, bordered, ereét, of mid- 
dling length ; anthers obtufe, arrow-fhaped, burfting to-~ 
wards the bafe of each lobe. iff. Germen half ened 
with refpe&t to the coroila, but fuperior with refpe& to the 
calyx ; ftyles two, thread-fhaped, ftriated ; fligmas fimple. 
Peric. Capfule of two cells. Seeds two ? 

Linneus obferves that if the perianth may be taken for 
braéteas, the flower is altogether {uperior, but this does not 
feem corre¢t. ‘ 

Eff. Ch. Petals five, having each a honey-bearing cavity 
at their bafe. Capfule of two cells, half inferior. 

1. L. alopecuroidea. Linn. Mant. 216. Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 
261.—A native of mountainous watery places.at the Cape 
of Good Hope. This isa /brub furnifhed with wand-lke 
determinate branches, fcarred with the bafes of the fallen 
leaves, as in the fir tribe. JZeaves fcattered, or fome- 
what whorled, about five or fix ina whorl, almoft feffile, 
linear, triangular, channelled, rigid, fhining, appearing cu- 
rioufly granulated under a microfcope, 2n mch long, rough 
at the angles, the upper ones fringed. Flowers about the 
tops of the branches, Jateral, feflile, the length of the leaves, 
permanent, flefh-coloured, or white. 
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LINCTUS, a form of medicine, the fame as /amébative, 


tohoch, and eclegma. . 

LINDA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Indian fea, 
near the coatl of Atrica, at the mouth of the Zambefe. 

LINDAHL, a town of Norway; 140 miles N. of Chrif- 
tiania. 

LINDANUS, Wittram, in Biography, a celebrated 
Dutch divine, was born at Dort, in Holland, in the year 
1525- He purfued his academical ftudies at Louvain, and 
afterwards went to France to perfect himfelf in the Greek 
and Hebrew languages. Having returned to Louvain, he 
was ordained a prieft, and admitted a licentiate in divinity. 
This was in the year 1552, and in the following year he un- 
dertook the office of leurer on the facred {criptures at Dil- 
lingen, which poft he filled for three years with high reputa- 
tions He took bis degree of D.D. in 1556, after which 
he was appointed dean of the Hague; counfellor to the 
king ; vicar tothe bifhop of Utrecht, and inquifitor of the 
faith withia the fame ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, On account 
of his great zeal inthe latter office, the duties,sof which he 
performed with much feverity, he was nominated, by the 
bigotted Philip II. of Spain, to the bifhopric of Rure- 
mond. In 1568 he went to Rome, and was received by 
pope Gregory XIII. and the cardinals with fingular 
marks of refpeét and efteem. On his return he exercifed 
the funétions qf a Chriftian bifhop in a very honourable man- 
ner, applying the revenues of his fee to the relief of the in- 
digent, and vifiting every part of his diocefe for the pur- 
pote of perfonally comforting, in{tru€ting, and aflitting thofe 
who ftood in need of temporal or fpiritualaid. After a fe- 
cond journey to Rome, he was appointed, in 1588, to the 
bifhopric of Ghent, an office which he held but three months, 
when he died in the fixty-third year of hisag. He was 
reckened a very learned man and an able divine. His 
writings are numerous, confifting of Polemical treatifes ; 
Paraphrafes on many of the Pfalms, and the Pfalter, il- 
luftrated with Greek and Hebrew texts : but his moft valued 
publication is entitled «¢ Panoplia Evangelica.”” Moreri. 

LINDAR, in Geography, a town of Iftria; 5 miles 
N.E. of Mittenburg. 

LINDAU, an imperial city of Germany, feated on an 
ifland in the lake of Conftance, and communicating with the 
continent by means of a bridge. The ifland is fo divided by 
an armof thelake, as to form another {maller ifland, which 
is feparated from the city, and confifts of vineyards and gar- 
den enclofed within a wall. Lindau, from its peculiar fitua- 
tion, has been called the Venice of Swabia. Molt of the 
burghers are Lutherans. This city contains, befides a parifh 
church dedicated to St. Stephen, a well-endowed hofpital, 
and a grammar-fchool. The caftle, and Heyden Maur, or 
Heathen wall, as it is called, are reckoned Roman works ; 
the latter being afcribed to Tiberius Nero, and the former 
to Conitantinus Chlorus, during their encampments here, in 
their expeditions againft the Vindelici and Alemanni. It is 
fuppofed that near this caftle formerly ftood a church, and 
that tie little church of St. Peter here was built on the firft 
introduction of Chriftianity into this country. The territory 
of Lindau comprehends 14 villages ; 19 miles E. of Con- 
ftance. N. lat. 47°28'. KE. long. 10° 35'.—Alfo, a town 
and caftle of Hungary ; 17 miles N.N W. of Cfakathurn. 
—Alfo, a town of Weftphalia, in the territory of Eichfeld, 
fituated on the Rhine; 12 miles NW. of Duderitadt.— 
Alfo, atown of Germany, in the principality of Anhalt 
Zerbit; 5 miles N of Zerbit.—Alfo, a town of Germany, 
in the principality of Bayreuth ; 8 miles N.W. of Bayreuth. 

LINDE, or LixpespercG, atown of Sweden, in Wett- 
manland, fituated between two lakes; built by queen Chrif- 
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tina in 16443 near it is a medicinal fpring; 85 mileg 
W.N.W. of Stockholm. N. lat. 59°35!. E. long. 14° 
6'. 

a LINDEAL, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of' 
Cuddapa ; 25 miles N. of Gandicotta. 

LINDECK, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 8 miles 
N. of Cilley. 

LINDEN, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Culmbach ; 6 miles N. of Neultadt. 

LINDENAU, a town of Pruffia, in the palatinate of 
Thorn; 20 miles N.E. of Culm.—Alfo, a town of Silefia, 
in the principality of Neiffe ; 6 miles N.W. of Patfchkau. 

LINDENBERG, a town of Germany, in the princi- 
pality of Bayreuth; 9 miles E.S.E. of Bayreuth. 

LINDENBRUCH, Frepenic, in Biography, a learned 
philologift of the feventeenth century, was a native of 
Flanders, and died in 1638. He wrote notes on Terence, 
on the fragments of certain Latin poets, and on Ammiarus 
Marcellinus. He alfo publifhed «*« Codex Legum-Antiqua- 
rum, fea Leges Wifigothorum, Burgundionum, Longo- 
bardorum, &c.”? which is efteemed a very curious work. 
Moreri. 

LINDENFELS, in Gesgraphy, a town of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhinc; 14 miles N.N.E. of 
Manheim. 

LINDENHARDT, a town of Germany, in the prin- 
cipality of Bayreuth; 9 miles S. of Bayreuth. 

LINDER, a town of Iftria; 12 miles N.N.E. of 
Pedena. 

LINDERA, in Botany, a name dedicated by Thun- 
berg to the memory of John Linder, a phyfician at Stock- 
holm, afterwards ennobled by the name of Lindeftelpe, who 
was born in the year 1678, and died in 1724. He was a 
celebrated Swedith botanift, and author of the Flora Wik/ber- 
genfis, publifhed at Stockholm in 1728. His inaugural 
thefis « de Hefperidum pomis’? was publifhed at Abo in 
1702. About fix years afterwards appeared his treatife 
«de Venenis” printed at Leyden; a pofthumous edition 
of which was publifhed at Leipfic in 1739, under the direc- 
tion of M.Stenzelius. This is faid to be a mafterly differ- 
tation on vegetable poifons.—He was alfo the author of an 
eflay upon the colouring properties of feveral Swedifh 
plants, particularly of fome Lichens.—Thunb. Jap. 9. Noy, 
Gen. 64. Schreb. 232. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 230. Juff. 429. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 263.—Clafs and order, Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia. Nat. Ord. Jncerte fedis, Sul. j 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth none. Cor. Petals fix, ovate, 
obtufe. Stam. Filaments fix, many times fhorter than the 
corolla; anthers very fmall. Pi/?. Germen {uperior, ovate, 
fmooth; ftyle ereét, a little fhorter than the corolla; ftig. 
mas two, reflexed. Peric. Capfule of two cells. Seeds..... 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of fix petals. Capfule of two cells. 

1. L. umbellata. Thunb. Japon. 145. t. 21. Linn. Syft. 
Veg. ed. 14. 339. (Kuro Nosji; Kempf. Ameen. go8.) 
Found on the mountains of Japan, flowering in April and 
May.—Stem fhrubby, branched, fpreading and weak. 
Branches alternate; zigzag, {mooth. Leaves cluttered at the 
extremity of the branches, on footftalks, oblong, acute, un- 
divided, about an inch long; {mooth and green above; 
hairy and paler beneath. //oqwers terminal, in timple, many- 
flowered umbels. 

Thunberg informs us that the Japonefe make {mall 
brufhes of the wood of this plant for cleaning the teeth. 

Linpera is alfo the name of a genus in Adanfon, Fa- 
milles des Plantes, v. 2. 499, by which he feems to have ip, 
tended to honour Dr. Lindern. (See Linpernia.) His 


plant appears to be a Cherophyllum. 
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_ LINDERKREUZ, in Geography, a town of Saxony, 
in the circle of Neuftadt ; 8 miles N.W. of Weyda. 

LINDERNIA, in Botany, fo called by Allioni, in ho- 
nour of Francis Balthazar von Lindern, a phyfician at 

‘ Strafburg, who lived in the early part of the laft century, 
and appears to have graduated at Jena, where his inaugural 
diflertation, “de Vermibus,”? was publifhed in 1707.—As 
a botanift he is known from the following works, Tournefor- 
tius Alfaticus, publifhed in 8yo. at Strafburg, in 1725, — 
and ffortus Alfaticus, in 1747. The latter contains an ac- 
count of the plants growing in the province of Alfatia, and 
efpecially about Strafburg. Both the works are accom- 

anied by a few plates.—Allion. Ped. v. 1. 57. Linn. 
fant. 154. Schreb. 416. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 325- 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Juff. 122. Brown. Prodr. Nov. 
Holl. 440. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 522.—Clafs and order, 
Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. 
Scrophularie, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of five, deep linear, acute, 
equal, permanent divifions. Cor. of one petal, gaping, 
two-lipped ; upper lip very fhort, concave, emarginate ; 
lower ereét, trifid, the middle fegment rather larger. Stam. 
Filaments four, in pairs, the two upper ones fimple, the 
two lower afcending, with a terminal, ftraight tooth ; an- 
thers twin, the lower ones as it were lateral. Pi. Germen 
fuperior, ovate; ftyle thread-fhaped; ftigma emarginate. 
Peric. Capfule oval, of one cell and two valyes. Sceds nu- 
merous. Recept. cylindrical. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx deeply five-cleft. Corolla ringent, the 
upper lip. very fhort. The two inferior ftamens having a 
espns tooth and a fublateral anther. Capfule of one 
cell. 

1. L. Pyxidaria. Linn. Mant. 252. Allion. Mife. 
Taur. v. 3. 178.t. 5. Icon. Taur. v. 16. t. 84. (Capraria 
gratioloides ; Linn, Sp. Pl. 876. Pyxidaria repens annua ; 
Eindern. Tournef. Alfat. 156. t. 5. Hort. Alfat. 269. 
Gratiola floribus pedunculatis ; Gron. Virg. 3.)—Leaves 
oval, entire, feffile. Peduncles folitary.—Originally a native 
of Virginia, in fpongy, inundated marfhes, whence it was 
brought into Europe, and may at prefent be found in fimilar 
fituations, in Alface and Piedmont, flowering in July and 
Auguft.—Root annual. Stem {mooth, fquare, brittle, oc- 
cafionally branched and creeping. eaves oppofite, {mall, 
Slightly notched, like thofe of Anagallis. #/owers axillary, 
Solitary, of a pale blue colour. 

2. L. dianthera. Swartz. Prod. 92. Ind. Occ. 1058. 
Erinus procumbens; Mill. Did. n. 6.)—Leaves on foot- 
alks, ovate or roundifh, flightly ferrated. Stem creeping. 

—A native of moilt fand or clay in Hifpaniola—Root 
thread-fhaped, with fhort fibres. Stem herbaceous, loofely 
fpreading. Branches afcending, fquare, f{mooth. Leaves 
oppofite, ribbed, fcarcely veined. F/owers {mall. 

3- L. japonica. Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 567. Thunb. 
Japon. 253.—Leaves obovate, toothed, the lower ones on 
footftalks. A native of Japan, where it flowers through 
the fprine. Root annual. Stem herhaceous, branched, 
weak. Branches alternate, from an inch to a Span in length. 
Radical leaves numerous ; flem-leaves few, feffile, all obovate, 
obtufe, toothed, very flightly hairy. #/owers in clufters at 
the extremities of the branches, 

Thefe two fpecies laft defcribed are faid by the ingenious 
Mr. Brown, in his Prodromus to the Flora of New Hol- 
land, to be certainly different in genus from L. Pyxidaria. 
The fame author defcribes the three following new {pecies 
of Lindernia, all natives of the tropical part of New Hol- 
land, though he remarks that they do not altogether accord 
with the original charaéter of this genus. 
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L. alfincides. Leaves ovate, entire or flightly toothed z 
ftem-leaves diftant: floral-ones {mall. Tube of the corolia 
a little longer than the calyx. Stem ere@. 

L. fcapigera. Leaves broad-ovate, nearly entire: lower 
ones crowded together: thofe of the {tem few and {mall: 
floral leaves minute. ‘Tube of the corolla twice as long as 
the calyx. 

L. /ubulata, Leaves linear-awl-fhaped, entire. Found 
by the Rt. Hon. fir Jofeph Banks only. 

LINDERUPOE, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Den- 
mark, in the Little Belt, near the coaft of Slefwick; 8 
miles W.S.W. of Affens in the ifland of Funen. 

LINDESNESS, or the Naze, a cape on the S. coaft 
of Norway, in the North fea, conneéted with the land by a 
very narrow ifthmus. The cape projets into the fea about 
a Norway mile towards the $.W., and is about half a mile 
broad, The promontory is high, rocky, and barren, and 
has upon it twelve houfes of peafants. N. lat. 58° 1’. E. 
long. 7° 12'. 

LINDEWEISE, a town of Silefia, in the principality 
of Neiffe; 11 miles S.E. of Neiffe. ; 

LINDISFARNE, or Holy I/land, an ifland fituated 
in the North fea, oppofite to the coaft of that portion of 
Durham which lies between the river Tweed and the county 
of Northumberland, England. It was named by the Bri- 
tons Inis-Mendicante. The appellation Holy Ifland was 
given to it by the Englifh from being the refidence of feve- 
ral of the primitive fathers of the Saxon church. The dif- 
tance of this ifland from the Mainland is about two miles.. 
It is eafily acceflible at low water to all kinds of conveyance, 
but the fands are dangerous to fuch perfons as are unac- 
quainted with them. The circumference of this ifland is 
about nine miles, and the number of acres contained in it 
1020, nearly one-half of which are mere fand-banks. The 
other grounds are rather of a rich foil; but previous to the 
year 1792, when the common was inclofed, only 40 acres 
were in tillage. The rental increafed between the years 
1790 and 1797, from 320/. to 396/. The town is fituated 
on the weft corner, and in 1798 was inhabited by 379 perfons, 
who were chiefly employed in fifhing. From the names and 
ruins of feveral ftreets it is conjeétured to have been at one 
period much more confiderable than it now is. In the year 
635 this place was made a bifhop’s fee by king Ofwald. 
Its firit prelate was a Scotchman of the name of Aiden. 
The church, or monaftery, originally confilled of timber 
and thatch. St. Cuthbert, the faint to whom it was de- 
dicated, was buried here; but after the Danes began their 
depredations, the monks removed to Chetter-le-ftreet, and 
carried the faint’s body along with them, After their fight 
the invaders deftroyed the building, which however feems 
to have been fubfequently rebuilt, at leaft in part. Various 
detached portions of this edifice are flill ftanding. Portions 
of the church conftitute the principal ruins. The north and 
fouth walls of it are ftill almoft entire, though much out of 
the perpendicular. So likewife is a part of the weft wall, 
but that on the eaft is nearly level with the ground. Alk 
the arches of this church are circular, except two in the 
chancel and one in the north aifle, but thefe, as well as a 
pointed arch over the north aifle, feem to be of later date 
than the reft of the building. The columns of the nave 
are of four kinds, very mafly, and variouily ornamented. 
The bafes and capitals are plain. Over each arch are large 
windows in pairs, and over. them again are {maller arches. 
One of the ribs of the arch, which fupported the tower, is 
ftill ttanding. It is richly ornamented with Saxon zigzag, 
as is alfo the weftern door and fome other arches. The 
ftones of which this church is conitruéted are of a deer red. 
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colour. On the fides molt expofed to the weather they are 
eaten into the femblance of honeyeomb. ‘The remains of 
the priory and offices lie on the fouth fide. The infide of 
their walls is built of whin-ftone, obtained from a rock 
which forms a lofty natural pier en the fouth fhore of the 
ifland. The pedettal of St. Cuthbert’s crofs, anciently 
held in great veneration, and now called the felting ffone, 1s 
« fituated a fhort way to the eaflt. When a bride cannot ftep 
the length of it, the fuperftitious reckon it ominous of fu- 
ture unhappinefs in the marriage ftate. ‘The parifh church 
is a plain but fpacious ftructure, having femicircular arches 
on the one fide and pointed ones on the other. ‘Ihe win- 
dows are long and narrow. The caltle ftands upon a lofty 
whin-ftone rock on the fouth-eaft portion of the ifland. At 
the commencement of the civil wars it was garrifoned by 
the king’s forces, but fhortly after fell into the hands of 
the parliament. The’ Pretender attempted to obtain pof- 
feffion of it in the year 1715. A detachment of invalids 
is now ufually ftationed here. Hodgfon's Beauties of 
Northumberland, 8vo. 181rr. 

LINDO, a town, or rather the remains of a town, in 
the ifland of Rhodes, anciently called Lindus, the native 
place of Cleobulus, one of the feven wife men of Greece, 
and of Chares, who made or at leaft began the famous co- 
loffus, confecrated to the fun, and the fcite of a magnifi- 
cent temple dedicated to Minerva. This temple is faid to 
have been built by Danaus, king of Egypt, on landing 
here in his flight from his own kingdom. A feftival was 
celebrated here, not with bleffings and prayers, but, as 
Lactantius fays, with curfes and imprecations ; infomuch 
that if a good word efcaped from any perfon prefent, it 
was deemed a bad omen, and the ceremony was begun anew. 
The veltiges of this city, called Lindo, are feated in a ham- 
jet nearly in the middle of the E. fide of the ifland, and 
altogether peopled by Greeks; its harbour, though far 
from being fpacious, is much frequented by the {mall craft 
of the country ; which there take in the commodities of the 


ifland and bring thither merchandife from other parts. Ac-~ 


cordingly almoft all the inhabitants of Lindo are addicted 
to commerce, or to the carrying trade of the neighbouring 
coafts and iflands; they navigate with fmall fa{t-failing 
veflels conftruéted by themfelves, and to which they give 
greater folidity than the fhips which come off the ftocks of 
Rhodes, on account of government. A few Lindians alfo 
employ themfelves in rural labours, but as the part of the 
ifland which they inhabit is lefs capable of tillage than any 
other parts, on account of its ftony foil, their culture prin- 
cipally confiits of plantations of vines, fig-trees, and fuch 
others; 14 miles S.S.W. of Rhodes. N. lat. 36° 17’. 
E. long 27° 38’. Sonnini. 

LINDON, a {mall ifland on the W. fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 60°55’. E. long. 16° 57’. 

LINDOW, a town of Brandenburg, in the Middle 
Mark ; 33 miles N.N.W. of Berlin. N. lat. 52° 57’. E. 
long. 13 .—Alfo, a town of Brandenburg, in the Middie 
Mark; 8 miles S.S.W. of Franckfort on the Oder. 

LINDSJEA, in Botany, a genus of ferns, fo named by 
the Jate Mr. Dryander, after Mr. John Lindfay, “ an 
afliduous and fkillful botanift of Jamaica,’’ author of a 
paper, printed in the TranfaCtions of the Linnean Soc. 
vy. 2. 93, on the germination and raifiig of ferns from the 
feed ; as well as of another paper, in the fame vol. p. 313, 
concerning the raifing of feveral other cryptogamic plants 
in the fame manner. Dryandr. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 3. 39. 
Sm. Mem. de l’Acad. de Turin, v. 5. 413. t. 9. f. 4. 
Traé&ts on Nat. Hift. 242. t.1.f. 4. Swartz. Fil. 118. 
Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. vy. 1. 156.—Clafs and order, 
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Crypiogamia Filices. Nat. Ord. Filices dorfifere, Linn. 
Juif. 

Gen. Ch. Cap/iles annulated, in continued, nearly mar- 
ginal, lateral or terminal, lines. Jnvolucrum arifing from 
the furface of the leaf, membranous, continued, entire or 
flizhtly crenate, at length reflexed, permanent. 

Ef. Ch. Fruéification in continued, nearly marginal, 
lines. Jnvolucrum from the furface of the leaf, continued, 
feparating at the fide towards the margin. 

Nine {pecies are deferibed in Mr. Dryander’s original 
eflay, to which five are added by Dr. Swartz, one by M, 
Labillardiere and one by Mr. Brown, 

1. L. fagittata. Dryandr.n.1. (Adiantum fagittatum ; 
Aubl. Guian. 964. t. 366.)—Frond fimple, arrow or heart- 
fhaped, with a taper point.—Native of woods and fiflures 
of rocks in Guiana. ‘The root is creeping, bearing five or 
fix fronds in a clufter, near a fpan high; the /fa/és black and 
fhining ; /eaf fmooth, with dichotomous veins all {pringing 
from its bafe where the ftalk is inferted ; line of fructifica- 
tion about a ftraw’s breadth from the edge. 

2. L. reniformis. Dryandr. n, 2. ‘Er. of Linn. Soc, 
v. 3. t. 7. £.1.—Frond fimple, kidney-fhaped, obtufe.— 
Native of Guiana and Surinam.— Much like the laft, of 
which we are inclined to fufpeé it a variety, 

3. L. enfifolia. Swartz n. 3.— Frond pinnate; leaflets 
alternate, {word-fhaped.—From the ifland of Mauritius. 
We have what anfwers to this character, from Madagatcar ; 
but if right, it is very nearly allied to the following. 

4. L. lanceolata. Brown.n.2. Labill. Nov. Holl. v. 2. 
08. t. 248. f. 1.—Frond pinnate ; leaflets alternate, linear- 
lanceolate, fometimes pinnatifid; ftalk fquare.— Found by 
Labillardiere at Van Diemen’s land ; by Mr. Brown in the 
tropical part of New Holland. Each kaffet is about one 
and a half inch or two inches long, nearly feflile. If the dicho- 
tomous form, and great diltance of the lateral veins from 
each other, which are very remarkable chara¢ters in La- 
billardiere’s plate, be correct, this {pecies is ed 
diftin& from the laft, whofe veins compofe an uniform for 
of network, interbranching with each other over the whole 
difk of the leaf. 

5. L. grandifolia. Frond pinnate ; leaflets oppofite, ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, pointed. Fru€tification half way between 
the rib and the margin.— Gathered in Malacca. —We know 
this merely from a pencil fketch taken by the younger Lin- 
neus, marked with the native country of the plant, anda 
note faying it * probably conftitutes a new genus, of which 
Aublet’s tab. 365 and 366, and an Adiantum of Smeath- 
man’s, are other {pecies.’? This was perhaps written at fir 
Jof: Banks’s; but if fo, we cannot account for Mr. Dry- 
ander’s having omitted this fpecies, which appears to be 
one of the meft remarkable of the who}e number. ‘Fhe 
frond conlilts of two pair of oppolite, flightly ttalked, leaflets, 
three or four inches long, with a terminal one {till longer. 
A line of fruétification lies midway between the rib and 
the margin, on each fide of the former; but none of the lines 
extend either to the bafe or the fummit, by near an inch, 

6. L. linearis. Swartz n. 4. 318. t. 3. f. 3.—Frond pin- 
nate, linear; leaflets very numerous, fan-fhaped, finely cre- 
nate and fructifying at their outer edge. — Native of various 
parts of New Holland. We have it from Port Jackfon, 
About a foot high, with a dark polifhed /a/é, tapering and 
zigzag at the bafe. The /eaflets are imperfectly oppofite, 
deflexed, fmall, broad and very fhort, fo as to give a re- 
markable narrownefs to the fhape of the whole frond. 

7. L. falcata. Dryander. n. 3. t. 7. f. 2. — Frond pinnate; 
leaflets fomewhat crefcent-fhaped, entire, wavy.— Gathered 
by Aublet in Guiana.—About a foot high, with feveral 
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pair of rather clofe kaflts, each about an inch long, flightly 
falcate backward, wavy at their upper edge, along which 
runs the line of fruétification. The terminal /eaffet is irre- 
gularly fhaped 

8. L. heterophylla. Dryandr. n. 4. t. 8. f. 1. — Frond pin- 
nate; leaflets entire or ferrated; the lower ones fomewhat rhom- 
boid-lanceolate, pointed; the upper rhomboid and very ob- 
tufe; the uppermoft confluent —Gathered by Mr. Robert- 
fon at Malacca. A {pan high, with very various, flightly 
diftant /eafiets, the longett of which meafure fcarcely an inch. 

9. L. eultrata. Swartz. n. 7. (Adiantum cultratum ; 
Willd. Phytogr. fafc. 1. 14. t. 10. f. 2.) Frond pinnate ; 
leaflets oblong, obtufe, wavy at their upper margin; the 
terminal one elongated jagged. Native of the coaft of Ma- 
labar.— Frond about five inches high, with agreen /fa/k, 10 
or 12 pair of alternate, ftalked, horizontal /affets, anda fingu- 
larly jagged, elongated, upright terminal one. 

10. L. flabellulata, Dryandr. n. 5. t. 5. f. 2.—Frond pin- 
nate; leaflets fan-fhaped, finely toothed; the lower ones of 
the old plants compound. Native of China, Macao, and 
Sumatra.—The /eaflets are almoit femicircular at their fructi- 
fying edge, which ftands outwards, not uppermolt. 

11. L. trapexiformis. Dryandr. n. 6, t.9.— Frond doubly 
pinnate ; leaflets quadrangular, abrupt ; the lowermoft fan- 
fhaped. - Gathered in Grenada by Smeathman; fee our n. 5. 
—A large and handfome fern, each branch of whofe frond 
confifts ef above a dozen pair of oblong quadrangular 
leaflets, frucuifying at their upper and outer margins. 

12. L. guianenfis. Dryandr. n. 7. (Adiantum guianenfe ; 
Aubl. Guian. 962. t. 365-)—-Frond doubly pinnate ; its 
branches f{preading, tapering ; leaflets crowded ; the lower 
lunate ;. middle ones {quare ; upper fan-fhaped.- Gathered 
by Aublet at the bottoms of little hills in the forefts of 
Guiana. This is a very handfome fern, two or three feet high, 
with a longith /fa/é, and about fix pair of nearly oppofite, 
tapering, widely {preading branches, each compoted of in- 
numerable, crowded, light green /eaffets, more or lefs rounded 
in their upper or fore-part, which is bordered with a broad 
brown line of fructification. f 

13. L. firiga. Dryandr. n.$. Swartz Ind. Occ. 1722. 
(Adiantum {trittum; Swartz Prodr. 135.)—Frond 
doubly pinnate; branches ereét, contraGted ; leaflets tra- 
peziform.— Native of Jamaica, Porto Rico, and Panama. 
—No figure of this fpecies has yet appeared. 

14. L. media. Brown n. 3. Frond doubly pinnate ; del- 
toid; leaflets obovato-rhomboid, coriaceous; the lower 
ones lobed; the reft entire; with a 1elitary uninterrupted 
line of fructification at the fore edge; the barren ones fer- 
rated at the top ; talk fquare- Gathered by Mr. Brown in 
the tropical parc of New Holland 

15. L.. érichomansides. Dryandr. n. g. t. 11.—Frond 
doubly pinnate ; leaflets membranous, linear-clubfhaped, 
abrupt. —Gathered at Dufky bay, New Zeeland, by Mr. 
A. Menzies. A delicate fpecies, a fpan high, with flender 
ereeping downy roofs, and {mooth brown flalks. The leaflets 
vary in fize and breadth, but are nearly wedge-fhaped, de- 
current and confluent, of a light green colour and fomewhat 
membranous texture, fo as much to refemble a Trichomanes 
or Hymenophyllum ; their fummit abrupt, crenate or jagged. 
Line of fruétijication fometimes very fhort; the involuerum 
broadifh, {carcely ever reflexed, but finally deciduous, along 
with the capfules. 

16. L. tenera. Dryandr. n. 10. t. 10.—Frond triply pin- 
nate, triangular; leaflets obovate, fomewhat rhomboid, 
cut.—Native of the Eaft Indies; fent to fir Jofeph Banks 
by the Moravian miffionaries from the ifland of Nicobar. 
dt appears to us as truly pinnate as any of the others, rather 
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than pinnatifid, though the ultimate divifions, or Lafftr, are 
decurrent ; thefe are broader and more rounded than in the 
laft, as well as lobed or cut. 

17. L. microphylla. Swartz n. 14. 319. —Frond lanceo- 
late, triply pinnate ; leaflets wedge-fhaped, dilated and cre- 
nate at the top. - Gathered near Port Jackfon, New South 
Wales, by Dr. White. This elegant fpecies is a foot and 
a half, or more, in height ; the whole frond of a narrow 
lanceolate figure, with flender, lax, pinnate branches, and 
{mall, light green dotted /affets, which are wedge-fhaped, 
tapering at the bafe, always crenate at the fummit, as is alfo 
the involucrum. Every leaflet is fuddenly dilated oppolite to 
each end of the frudtifying line. 

The three laft fpecies are naturally allied to the genus 
Davallia (fee that article), with which they agree as to habit, 
and occafionally even in the fhort round figure of their 
frudtification and imvolucrum, which in general however are 
continued in a fubmarginal line. ’ 

LINDSAY, Joun, in Biography, a learned nonjuring 
divine, who was educated at St. Mary-Hall, Oxford. He 
had a congregation in London, among whom he regularly 
officiated, and was employed by Mr. Bowyer asa corrector 
of the prefs, He tranflated Mafon's ‘ Vindication of the 
Church of England ;’’ and wrote “A Short Hiftory of 
the Royal Succeffion ;”” and «« Remarks on Whifton’s Scrip- 
ture Politics.””. He died in 1768, aged 82. 

Linpsay, Sir Davin, a Scotch poet, was a native of 
the county of Fife, and educated at the univerfity of St. 
Andrews. He was at the battle of Pavia, and on his re- 
turn to Scotland James V. appointed him matter of the 
herald’s office. He wrote feveral poems, fome of which 
have been printed, particularly his Satires on the Clergy. 
He died in 1557, aged 61. There was another of this 
family named David*likewile, who was born about the year 
1527: he was a zealous promoter of the reformation, and 
died in 1592. He wrote the Hiltory of Scotland from 1437 
to 1542. 

LINDSEY, Tueopuitus, was born at Middlewich, 
in Chefhire, June 2oth, 1723, old ftyle. His father, 
Mr. Robert Lindfey, was an opulent proprietor of the 
falt-works in that neighbourhood ; his mother’s name was 
Spencer, a younger branch of the Spencer family, in the 
county of Buckingham, Theophilus was the fecond of 
three children, and fo named after his godfather, ‘Theophi- 
lus, earl of Huntingdon. He received the rudiments of 
grammar learning at Middlewich, and from his early attach- 
ment to books, and the habitual ferioufnefs of his mind, he 
was intended by his mother for the church. He loft fome 
time by a change of fchools, till he was put under the care 
of Mr. Barnard of the free-fchool of Leeds, under whom he 
made a rapid progrefs in claffical learning. At the age 
of eighteen he was admitted of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where, by exemplary diligence and moral condu&, he obtained 
the entire approbation of his tutors. As foonas he had tinifhed 
his itudies at college, taken his firft degree, and had been 
admitted to deacon’s orders, he was nominated by fir George 
Wheeler to a chapel in Spital fquare, London. Soon after 
this, he was, by the recommendation of the earl of Hunt- 
insdon, appointed domeftic chaplain to Algernon, duke 
of Somerfet. The duke, froma great regard for his merit, 
determined to procure him a high rank in the church, but 
an early death deprived Mr. Lindfey of his illuftrious pa- 
tron. In 1754, he accompanied the prefent duke of Nor- 
thumberland to the continent, and on his return he fupplied, 
for fome time, the temporary vacancy of a good living in the 
north of England, called Kirkby-Wilk : here he became ae- 
quainted with Mr, archdeacon Blackburne, and in 1760 e 
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tied his daughter-in-law. From Kirkby Mr. Lindfey went 
to Piddletown, in Dorfetfhire, having been prefented to the 
living of that place by the earl of Huntingdon: this, il 
the intereft of the fame patron, he exchanged, in 1764, for 
the vicarage of Catterick,in Yorkfhire. Here he refided 
nearly ten years, an exemplary pattern of a primitive and 
confcientious paftor, highly refpe¢ted and beloved by the 
people committed to his charge. Belides his various and 
important duties asa parifh clergyman, Mr. Lindfey was 
ever alive, and heartily aétive, in every caufe in which the 
psinciples of truth and ‘right reafon were concerned. We 
accordingly find him, in 1771, zealoufly co-operating with 
Mr. archdeacon Blackburne, Dr. John Jebb, Mr. Wyvil, 
and others, in endeavouring to obtain relief in matters of 
fub{cription to the thirty-nine articles; the objet of thefe 
gentlemen was fimply this, that the clergy of the eftablifhed 
church might be permitted to hold their preferments upon 
condition of merely fubfcribing their belief of the holy 
{criptures, inftead of the thirty-nine articles. The queftion 
was brought before the houfe of commons in 1772, but after 
a very animated difcuffion, it was loft by a great majority. 
Confidering the iffue of this debate as an abfolute difappoint- 
ment and refufal of all their juft and righteous demands, he 
began to confider what courfe he fhould take to fatisfy his 
con{cience, and in‘a fhort time explicitly avowed his inten- 
tons of refigning his living. Hehad, probably, for fome 
years, had doubts with refpeét to the doGtrine of the Trinity, 
and other leading topics of the ettablifhed faith, and early in 
the year 1773 an anonymous writer, under the fignature of 
Leliue, ftarted the fubje¢t of the impropriety of perfons re- 
maining in the church who could not confcientioufly conform 
to her principles: to this Mr. Lindfey, in a letter to a friend, 
moflt feelingly alludes ; ‘* The fubje¢t of Lelius’s lait letter 
may give one many a pang. 1 cannot fay that I have been for 
many years a day free from uneafinefs about it.”? In the fol- 
lowing November he wrote to the prelate of his diocefe, in- 
forming him of his intention to quit the church, and fignifying, 
that in a few days he fhould tranfmit to him his deed of refig- 
nation. The bifhop endeavoured to perfuade him to remain 
at his poft, but he had made up his mind that duty required 
the facrifice, and he was refolved to bear the confequences, 
When the aét was done, he faid he felt himfelf delivered from a 
load which had long Jain heavy upon him, and at times nearly 
overwhelmed him. Previoufly to his quitting Catterick, 
Mr. Lindfey delivered a farewell addrefs to his parifhioners, 
in which he ated his motives for quitting them ina fimple and 
very affecting manner, pointing out the reafons why he could 
no longer conduét, nor join in their worfhip, without the 
guilt of continual infincerity before God, and endangering 
the lofs of his favour for ever. He left Catterick about the 
middle of December, and after vifiting fome friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, he arrived in London in January 
1774, where he met with friends, who zealoufly patronized 
the idea which ke entertained of opening a place of worfhip, 
devoted entirely to Unitarian principles. A large room was 
at firft fitted up for the puzpofe in Effex-ftreet in the Strand, 
which, after overcoming fome legal obftacles, thrown out by 
the magiltrates in the way of regiftering it, was opened 
April 17, 1774. The fervice of the place was conduéted 
according to the plan of a liturgy which had been altered 
from that ufed in the eftablifhed church by the late Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, re€tor of St. James’s church, Piccadilly, 
London. Mr. Lindfey publifhed the fermon which he 
preached on the opening of his chapel, to which was added 
an account of the liturgy made ufe of. About the fame 
time he publifhed his  Apology,’’ of which feveral editions 
were called for in the courfe of a few years. This was fol- 
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Towed by a ftill larger volume, entitled « A Sequel to the 
Apology,”? which was intended as areply to his various 
opponents, and likewife to vindicate and eftablifh the leading 
doctrines which he profeffed, and on account of which he 
had given up his preferment in the church. This work was 
publifhed in 1776, and in 1778 he was enabled, by the aflift. 
ance of his friends, to build the chapel of Effex-itreet, and 
to purchafe the ground on which it ftands. Till the fummer 
of 1793, Mr. Lindfey, with the aid of his friend the Rev. 
Dr. Difney, conducted the fervices of the place, upon 
ftri€& Unitarian principles, to a refpe€table and numerous 
congregation. He then refigned the whole into the hands 
of his very able coadjutor, notwithftanding the earneft wifhes 
of his hearers that he fhould ftill continue a part of the fer- 
vices. Though he had quitted the duties of the pulpit, 
he continued to labour in the caufe, by his publications, 
till he had attained his eightieth year. In 1802 he publified 
his laft work, entitled «* Converfations on the Divine Go- 
vernment, fhewing that every Thing is from God, and for 
good to all”? The objeét of this piece, which has been re- 
printed for general circulation by a fociety for promoting 
Chriltian knowledge, &c. is to vindicate the Creator from 
thofe gloomy notions which are too often attached to his 
providence, and to fhew that the government of the world: 
is the wifelt that could have been adopted, and that afflic- 
tions and apparent evils are permitted for the general good. 
From this principle Mr. Lindfey derived confolation through 
life, and upon it he acted inevery difficult aud trying {cene. 
On his death bed he {poke of his fufferings with perfect pa- 
tience and meeknefs, and when reminded, by a friend, that he 
doubtlefs was enabled to bear them with fo much fortitude 
in the recollection of his. fayourite maxim, that ** Whatever 
is, is right ;"’ no, faid the dying Chriftian, with animation 
that lighted up his countenance, ‘* Whatever is, is beft.’? This 
was the laft fentence which he was able diftinétly te articu- 
late :,he died November 3, 1808. Befides the werks already 
referred to, he publifhed two differtations ; 1. On the Preface 
to St. John’s Gofpel; 2. On praying to Chrifl: “ An Hif- 
torical View of the State of the Unitarian Do@rine and Wor- 
fhip from the Reformation to our own ‘limes ;?? and feveral 
other pieces, Among controverfial writers Mr, Lindfey takes 
a very refpeétable place, as his ** Vindiciz Prieftleianz,’’ and 
his ‘¢ Examination of Mr. Robinfon’s Plea for the Divinity 
of Chrift,”? will fhew. Inevery character of life which this 
excellent man fuftained, he ated his part with honour and 
integrity, and for his exertions in the caufe of truth and 
rational Chriftianity, whatever may be thought of his peculiar 
opinions, many will rife up and call him blefled. Others, 
equally devout, equallyehumble, equally perfevering, wiil be 
forgotten when the name of Theophilus Lindfey fhall-be held 
in veneration, becaufe to humility, piety, and perfeverance,, 
he added a courageous avowal of what he believed to be the 
truth : he bore public teftimony, in oppofition to the penal 
laws, in matters of faith, that {till exilt on our {tatute-book, 
to the unity of God at the hazard of all. Two volumes of 
his fermons have been publithed fince his death. Monthly 
Mag. Dec. 14808. 

LINDUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Britain, in 
the country of the Coretam, which by the 5th lter of 
Antonine is fituated between Caufenne or Ancatter, and 
Segelceum or Littleborough. This is univerfally agreed to. 
be Lincoln, which was a Roman colony, and a place of 
great importance in ancient times. Baxter, without fuffi- 
cient authority, contends that Lindum was the Lendinium: 
in which fo many of the Romans were flain by the Britons 
in their great revolt under Boadicea. See Lixcoin. 

Linpum was alfo the name of a place in the country of 
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the Dumnii; which, in both the found and fignification of 
the name, bears fo great a refemblance to Linlithgow, that 
it is moft probably the fame place, though its fituation 
does not exactly agree with that afligned by Ptolemy, who 
is far from being correét in this particular, 

LINDY, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Querimba, 
S. lat. 9° 58’. E. long. 41° 4/. 

LINE, in Geometry, a quantity extended in length only, 
without either breadth or thicknefs. 

A line is fuppofed to be formed by the flux or motion 
of a point ; and isto be conceived as the termination or 
limit of a furface, and not asa part of that furface, how- 
ever {mall. 

There are two kinds of lines ; viz. right lines, and curve 
lines. 

If the point A moves towards B ( P/. X. Geometry, fiz. 1.) 
by its motion it defcribes a line: and this, if the point 
go the neareit way towards B, will be a right or ftraight 
line, whofe definition therefore is the neareft or fhorteft 
diftance between any two points, or a line, all whofe points 
tend the fame way. If the point go any way about, as in 
the lines A'C B, or Ac B, it will trace out either a crooked 
line, as the upper Ac B ; orelfe two or more itraight ones, 
as in the lower A C, C B. 

Right lines are all of the fame f{pecies: but curves are of 
an infinite number of different {pecies; we may conceive 
as many as there are different compound motions, or as many 
as there may be different ratios between their ordinates and 
abfciffas. 

Curve lines are ufually divided into geometrical and mecha- 
nical. The former are thofe which may be found exaétly 
and fecurely in all their points. (See GzomETRIcat line.) 
The latter are thofe, fome or all of whoie points are not 
to be found precifely, but only tentatively, or nearly. 

Accordingly, Defcartes and his followers define geome- 
trical lines, thofe which may be expreffed by an algebraic 
equation of a determinate degree ; which equation is alfo 
called /ocus. 

The fame perfons define mechanical lines thofe which can- 
not be expreffed by an equation of a determinate degree. 
Others, confidering that thofe called by Defcartes mecha- 
aical lines, notwithftanding their not being of a determinate 
degree, are not lefs precife and exat, and confequently not 
lefs geometrical than the others; it being this precifion 
which conftitutes the geometricity of the line: for this 
reafon, choofe rather to call thofe lines which are reducible 
to a determinate degree, algebraical lines ; and thofe which 
are not, ¢ranfcendental lines. > 

Lines are alfo divided into thofe of the firft order, fecond 
erder, third order, &c. See Curve. 

Sir Ifaac Newton enumerated feventy-two lines of the 
third order, and Mr. Stirling found four more; fince that 
Mr. Stone has found two others, which had efcaped fir 
Tfaac and Mr. Surling. The two fpecies added are to be 
reckoned among the hyperbolico-parabolical curves. Enu- 
mer. Lin. Tert. Ordin. Linea. Tert. Ordin.sNeutoniane, 
Oxon. 1717. 8vo. Phil. Tranf. N° 456. § 6. See Curve. 

Lines, confidered as to their pofitions, are either paral- 
del, perpendicular, or oblique; the conftru€tioa and proper- 
ties of each whereof, fee under PARALLEL, PERPENDICU- 
EAR, &c 

Euclid’s fecond book treats moftly of lines, and of the 
effects of their being divided, and again multiplied into one 
another. 

Lines, Algebraic, are divided into different orders, accord- 
ing to the degree of their equations. Thefe degrees are 
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eftimated, as in determined equations, by the degree of the 
higheft term of the equation. 

Thus a+by+4+cx=o, is a general equation, ex- 
prefling the nature of lines of the firlt order, or of ftraight 
lines. 

The equationa+by+ex+tdyy+exy+furx=o, 
reprefents the lines of the fecond order ; that is, the conic 
feétions, and the circle, which is one of them. 

And the equation a+ by +cutdyytexy + 
faxtgythxyy +ixry+/lx3=0, exprefles in 
general the lines of the third order. And the lines of the 
fourth and higher orders may be expreffed in the like man- 
ner. See Cramer Introd. al Analyfe des Lignes Courbes, 
p. 52, feq. Mr. Cramer ufes the terms Jines of the fecond, 
third, fourth, &c. order, and curve of the fecond, third, 
fourth, &c. order, indifferently. Sir Ifaac Newton has 
made a diltinétion, according to him. See Curve. 

Lives, circular, converging, diverging, generating, helifphe- 
rical, hyperbolic, logiflic, magnetical, normal, proportional, qua- 
drature, reciprocal, robervalian, and vertical. See the refpettive 
adjectives. 

Live of the Apfides, in Affronomy, is the line which joins 
the apfides ; or it is the greater axis of the orbit of a 
planet. 

Liye, Fiducial, the line or ruler which paffes through the 
middle of an aftrolabe, or the like inftrument ; and on which 
the fights are fitted ; otherwife called alhidade, index, dioptra, 
and mediclinium. 

Liye, Horizontal, a line parallel to the horizon. 

Lines, J/ochronal and Meridian. See the adje€tives. 

Line of the Nodes, in Afironomy, is the line which joins 
the nodes of the orbit of a planet, or the common feétion of 
the plane of the orbit with the plane of the ecliptic. 

Line, Horizontal, in Dialling, is the common fe€tion of 
the horizon; and the dial-plate. 

Lives, Horary, or Hour-lines, are the common interfe€tions 
of the hour-circles of the fphere, with the plane of the 
dial. See Horary, and Hour-circles. 

Line, Subfylar. See Supstyiar. 

Liye, Equinodial, is the common interfe€tion of the equi- 
nodtial, and the plane of the dial. 

Live, Contingent. See CONTINGENT. 

Lives, Dialling and Meridian. See the refpective ad- 
jeCtives. ; 

Live, in Fencing, is that part of the body directly oppo- 
fite to the enemy, wherein the fhoulders, the right arm, and 
the {word, ought always to be found; and wherein are alfo 
to be placed the two feet, at the diftance of eighteen inches 
from each other. 

In this fenfe, a man is faid to be in his line, to go out of 
his line, &c. 

Lixg, in Fortification, is fometimes taken for a ditch, bor- 
dered with its parapet ; and fometimes for a row of gabions, 
or facks of earth, extended lengthwife on the ground, to 
ferve as a fhelter againft the enemy’s fire. 

When the trenches were carried on within thirty paces of 
the glacis, they drew two lines, one on the right, and the 
other on the left, for a place of arms. 

For the difference between trenches or approaches, and 
lines, fee INTRENCHMENT. 

Lines are generally made to fhut up an avenue or entrance 
to fome place ; the fides of that entrance being covered by 
rivers, woods, mountains, morafles, or other obitruétions, 
not eafy to be pafled over by an army. When they are 
con{truéted in an open country, they are carried round the 
place to be defended, and refemble the lines furrounding a 
camp, called lines of circumvallation. Lines are likewife 
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thrown up to {top the progrefs of an army ; but the term 
is moft commonly applied to the line which covers a pafs 
that can only be attacked in front. For conftruéting fuch 
a line in the place moft convenient for the purpofe, let a 
rope be run quite acrofs the way along the intended place 
of the line, pegging it to the ground at the diftance of every 
four or five yards; and at the diftance of about ten or 
twelve feet before the line, towards the enemy, let fuch 
another line or row of {takes be carried in a pofition pa- 
rallel to the firft rope. When the labourers are properly 
ranged within thefe limits, let them dig up the earth in this 
breadth, and throw it on the other fide of the firft rope, 
until a bank of about five or fix feet thick, and fix or feven 
feet high, be raifed, floping the fides according to the decli- 
vity neceffary for the earth’s rolling naturally down the 
bank ; and let the digging be continued till the ditch is 
about five or fix feet deep, the breadth of the bottom being 
about one-third of the breadth ftaked out at top: the bank 
may be rendered more firm by being trod or rammed down. 
Let the inner fide of the bank be pared with the fpade into 
fuch a flope, as a man ftanding upright may eafily touch 
with his arm extended ftraight before him ; and at the foot 
of this bank, let a foot-bank or ftep be raifed, of fuch a 
height, as a man ftanding on it may eafily fire his mufket 
over the bank, or let it be about four feet and a half lower 
than the top of the bank or breaft-work. A gentle flope 
may alfo be made to the foot-bank, that the troops may 
more eafily afcend it; and let the crown or top of the 
breaft-work be floped fo, that a mufket laid flat on it may 
ftrike the ground with its fhot, about five or fix feet be- 
yond the ditch. The bank or breaft-work will, in this 
cafe, fecure the troops behind the lines from the enemy’s 
fire ; and when they ftand on the foot-bank, they are more 
than two-thirds covered, and, confequently, the troops 
within may make three of their fhots tell for one of the 
enemy ; and by going off the foot-bank, they may be quite 
covered, while they load again ; fo that with this advantage, 
they are in no great danger of being forced from the lines, 
unlefs the enemy are greatly fuperior in number and 
gannon. 

The following Table fhews the dimenfions of lines com- 
monly conftruéted, and the rate of expence attending the 
conftruétion of them. 
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The day’s work here is for one yard in length; and in 
the firft, a handred men will complete a hundred yards in 
length of this kind of lines in one day; two hundred men 
in half a day, &c. ‘The lines above defcribed are called 
temporary lines, and chiefly ferve a prefent emergency. 
When lines are thrown up at leifure, and defigned for longer 
duration, then the ditch is ufually cighteen feet broad at 
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top, feven or eight feet deep, and the fides of the ditch are 
floped, fo as to leave only fix feet breadth at bottom; the 
breaft-work, or parapet, is about feven feet thick on the 
top or crown, and feven or eight feet high. The heights, 
depths, and breadths, of the feveral parts of a line well 
defigned and finifhed, are exhibited in Plate VI. Fortification, 
Jig. 3, in which I L reprefents the ground line, or furface 
of the place; A B the breadth of the ditch at the top ; 
CD its breadth at the bottom; F AC the flope or fearp 
of the parapet and ditch; D BK the counterfcarp; EF 
the top or crown of the parapet or breaft-work; EG the 
inner flope of the parapet ; H G the top of the foot-bank ; 
HI the flope of the foot-bank ; and B K L a fmall floping 
bank, called the glacis. This feGtion or profile may be 
drawn, by laying off in the ground-line, from any feale of 
equal pacts, the diftances 1 a= 6 fect, ab = 4, bc = i, 
cd=7,dA=41,A f=6,fs=6,¢B = 6, and 
BL = 5feet. Through a, 4, c, dy fs & B, draw lines per- 
pendicular toT L. Make aH = 2% fet=4G,cE= 7 
feet, dF = 6, fC = Sfet=—gD. DrawI1H, HG, 
GE, EF, FAC, CD, and D B, which continue, till it 
meets the line F L, and the profile is conftruéted. 

When lines are made to cover a camp, or a large tract 
of land, where a confiderable body of ‘troops is pofted, the 
work is not made in one ttraight, or uniformly bending line ; 
but at certain diftances, the lines project in faliant angles, 
called redents, redans, or flankers, towards the enemy. 
The diftance between thefe angles is ufually between the 
limits of two hundred and two, hundred and fixty yards; 
the ordinary flight of a mufket-ball, point-blank, being ge- 
nerally within thofe limits ; although mufkets, a little ele- 
vated, will do effeCtual fervice at the diftance of three hun- 
dred and fixty yards. In Plate VI. Fortification, fig. 4, 
are fhewn the forms of the ufual lines, where the figures 
CAB, caé, are the redents or flankers; AC, AB, ac, 
ab, the faces; CB, cé, the gorges; A D, ad, the capi- 
tals; Bé the curtin; and the angles CAB, cad, the 
faliant or flanked angles. The diftance of the faliant angles 
is about two hundred and forty yards at a mean; the length 
of the capital is ufually between forty and fifty yards, and 
the length of the gorges is alfo about fixty or feventy 

ards. 
> To make a plan of lines with rederts; draw the line 
EEEE, &c. (Plate VI. Fortification, fig.5,) in fuch a 
manner, that, wherever there is a bend or angle, it may be 
either at once, twice, or thrice, &c. the length of about 
two hundred and forty yards from one another; fo that 
there may be a redent where there is an angle. In this 
line, lay off the diftance of two hundred and forty yards 
from E to E, Eto E, &c. reckoning from the bends to- 
wards each end, whether it happens that the line will or 
will not be exactly meafured by a repetition of the two hun- 
dred and forty yards. At each point, E, draw the capital 
EF ina perpendicular pofition to the direGtion of the line 
in that point, and make the capitals about forty or fifty 
yards long. On each fide of E, take the half gorges EG, 
EG, each of about thirty or thirty-five yards, and draw the 
faces F G, F G; and thus the out-line, or matter-line, of 
the curtins and redents is formed. Parallel to each curtin 
and face draw lines, within, at the diftances from the matter- 
line of feven feet, eight feet, twelve feet, and eighteen feet ; 
then the breadth of feven feet reprefents the plan of the 
parapet, that of one foot its inner flope, that of four feet 
the top of the foot-bank, and that of fix feet the foot-bank 
flope. On the outfide of the mafter-line, draw lines at the 
diftance of 10%, 16%, and 22+ feet parallel to each curtin 
and face ; and thefe will reprefent the plans of the fcarp, 
N ditch, 
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ditch, and counterfcarp; obferving that the faliant angles 
of the counterfearp are rounded before the angles of the 
redents. A plan of this kind formed from a {mall fcale, 
as of twenty yards to an inch, is ufually reprefented by four 
parallel lines; one without the malter-line, reprefenting the 
counterfearp or out-line of the ditch, and two within, re- 
prefenting the breadths of the parapet of the foot-bank. 
Tn fome cafes, a fhort line is haitily formed by a number of 
chevaux de frife chained together ; and in countries abound- 
ing with wood, a line may be formed by laying; in a pofi- 
tion pointing to the enemy, the ftems of trees and their 
larger branches, piled on one another to a fufficient height, 
and the interftices filled with earth; fuch a work is called 
an abbatis. See Robertfon’s Marine Fort. p. 2, &e. 

Line, Fuadem , is the forft line drawn for the plan of 
a place, and which fhews its area. 

Linn, Capital, in Fortification. See Capiray. 

Liver, Central, is that drawn from the angle of the cen- 
tre, to that of the battion. 

Line of Defence. See Derence. 

Live of Defence fichant. See Drerence. 

Line of Defence razant. See Derence. : 

Line of Approach, or Attack, fistrifies the work which 
the befiegers carry on under covert, to gain the moat, and 

“the body of the place. See Approacues. 

Live of Counter-approach. See Counrer-approach. 
Plate V1. Fortification, fig. 6. 

Linz of Circumvallation, 1s a line or trench cut by the be- 
fiegers, within cannon-fhot of the place, which ranges round 
their camp, and fecures their quarters again{t any relief to 
be brought to the befieged. See CrrcUMVALLATION. 

Line of Contravallation, is a ditch bordered with a para- 
pet, which ferves to cover the befiegers on the fide of the 
place, and to ftop the fallies of the garrifon. See Con- 
TRAVALLATION. 

Lines of Communication, are thofe which run from one 
work to another. See Plate VI. Fortification, fig. 7. See 
alfo Communication. But 

The Line of Communication, more efpecially fo called, is 
a continuud trench, with whicha circumvallation, or contra- 
vallation is furrounded ; and which maintains a communica- 
tion with all its forts, redoubts, and tenailles. 

Line of the Bafe, is a right line, which joins the points of 
the two neareft baftions. 

To Line a Work, fignifies to face it, chiefly with brick 
or ftone; ¢. gr. to ftrengthen a rampart with a firm wall, or 
to encompa{s a parapet or moat with good turf, &c. 

Line, Indented, in Fortification. See REDENs. 

Lines, among Foclers, are ufed to exprefs the ftrings by 
which they catch birds. The large and fmall land birds 
are taken by them with equal eafe, and fometimes the water- 
fowl. 

Thefe lines are made of Yong and {mall cords, knotted in 
different places, and containing in lengthas many fathom as 
the places where they are to be laid require. Plovers, and 
the larger wild-fowl, are very conveniently taken by them, 
When thefe ftrings are to be ufed, they muft be limed with 
the{trongeft bird-lime that can be got, and then coming to 
their haunts before the evening flights, that is, before fun-fet ; 
or, for the morning fights, at leaft two hours before day, 
the {portfiman is to carry a parcel of {mall flicks, each about 
two feet long, and fharpened at both ends, but having a little 
flit at one end ke a fork. ‘The plain end of each/ ftick is 
to be ftuck into the ground, in fuch a manner, that the 
ftick flanding aflant, its upper, or forked end, may be about 
a foot and a half from the furface. The limed ftrings are 
then to be carried along all thefe fticks, in different rows, 


See 


fome higher than others. Every row of the fticks is thus 
to be filled, and the whole haunt covered with the lines. 
The plover, and other birds that fly low, when they come 
to their haunts, fly direétly in amongft the ftrings, and are 
taken ir great numbers ; the whole flight coming in at once, 
and covering all the place, fo that thofe which are not yet 


alighted, have no opportunity of feeing the diftrefs of their 


companions. ‘There is no need for the {portf{man to be con- 
{tantly upon the watch for the taking of the birds; for 
when once they are taken they cannot loofen themfelves, fo 
that he may come and take them up at his own time. The 
water-fowl may be eafily taken, in the fame manner, by ob- 
ferving their haunts, and ftretching thefe lines, in feveral 
rows, acrofs the brook, or river, fome higher, and fome 
lower, the loweft lying a’moft at the edge of the water. 
Thefe muft never be ufed on moonlight nights on the occa- 
fion; for the fhadow of the ftrings in the water will then 
fright them away. 

Line, in Genealogy, is a feries of {ucceffion or relations in 
various degrees, all defcending from the fame common 
father. 

Liye, Dire@, is that which goes from father to fon ; 
which is the order of afcendants and defcendants. See 
Direcr: 

Liye, Collateral, is the order of thofe who, defcend from 
fome common father, related to the former, ‘but out of the 
line of afcendants and defcendants. In this are placed 
uncles, aunts, coufins, nephews, &c. See CoLLATERAL.. 
See allo Consancurniry and Drscent. 

Lig, in Geography and Navigation, is. ufed by way of 
eminence for the equator or equino¢tial line, 

The line in the heavens is a circle defcribed by the fun in: 
his courfe on the 2oth day of March, and the 24d of Sep-- 
tember. The line on the earth is an imaginary circle 
anfwering to that in the heavens. It divides the earth from 
eaft to weft, into two equal parts, and is at an equal 
diftance from the two poles; fo that thofe who: live under- 
the line have the poles always in their horizon. 

The latitudes commence from the line. 

The feamen have fometimes prattifed the ceremony of 
chriftening their frefh men, and paflengers, the firft time 
they crofs the line. See Baptism. 

Lixrs, in Heraldry, the figures ufed in armories to di+ 
vide the fhield into different parts, and to:compofe different! 
figures. 

They are of different forms, and were it not for this,. 
many arms would be one and the fame, for a chief wavy. 
differs from a plain chief, by the lines which compofe them,. 
and the heralds fhew particular reafons for all thefe different. 
forms of lines. ! 

Thefe lines, according to.their forms-and names, give. de-- 
nomination.to the pieces or figures which they form,. except 
the ftraight or plain lines, which are carried evenly through: 
the efcutche6n, and are four, viz. the perpendicular line,. 
the horizontal, the diagonal line dexter, and ihe diagonal. 
line finifter. 

The crooked lines, which are carried unevenly through: 
the efcutcheon, rifing and falling, are thefe: firft the in- 
grailed or engrailed, and inverted or inveéted; thefe, when. 
reprefented together, are fomewhat known the one from the 
other, being oppofite to one another, both being made, as 
it were, of femicircles: the ingrailed with the points up- 
ward, the inveéted with the points downward. But this is, 
not a fufficient dittin@ion: for fuppofe the fpace between 
them which they form be a fefs, then the whole is only in- 
grailed, not inveéted ; for the fefs ingrailed muft haye the 
points on both fides turned towards the field, and the convex 

; or 
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or gibbofe parts toward the fefs itfelf, and fo of a bend, 
chevron, and other proper figures of heraldry ; and if thefe 
be inve¢ted, then the convex parts of the lines are towards 
the field; but thefe lines are better diftinguifhed when 
placed by way of bordure, with the letters within a bordure 
ingrailed or inve&ted. 

Thefe two lines are more hard to be diftinguifhed, when 
the field is divided into two equal parts, of different colours, 
as parted per pale, parted per fefs, &c. Here we know 
not whether the line be ingrailed or inveéted, except we 
follow this rule, that the form of the line mutt be applied to 
the colour firft named. The French terms for thefe two 
lines are, for the engrailed, exgre/e, and for the invected, 
canvle ; and the Latin writers exprefs ingrailed by ingrediatus, 
imbricatus, and ffriatus, and the invyected by the words in- 
vertus and canaliculatxs. - 

The wavy, or waved line, is fuch an one as is formed in 
reprefentation of the waves of the fea, as parted per fefs 
wavy in arms and other waved lines, as the wavy bars all 
exprefs that the perfon got his honours by fea fervice. 

Nebulee is another name of a line in heraldry : it expreffes 
a clouded line; the French call it nuance, and the Latins 
nebulofa linea. This alfo has been. given to perfons who have 
been eminently filled in navigation. 

Crenele, or embattled lines, reprefent the battlements of 
a houfe, and are faid to reprefent in heraldry the fkill in 
archite€ture, for which the firft of the family was famous ; 
they were alfo given fometimes for eminent fervices, in af- 
faulting or defending caftles in time of war, and fometimes 
only as emliems of a houfe to exprefs a perfon who bore 
them being of a noble houfe or family ; for of old, none 
were fuffered to embattle their houfes but perfons of great 
GiltinGtion. 

The Latin writers in heraldry ufe for the words crenele, 
the terms pinnatus and pinnis afperatus, according to Uredus 
in his blazons, and Sylvetter Petra Sanéta in his murales 
pinaalee. 73 

There is another line of this kind in heraldry, which 
Leigh calls the battle-embattled line: this has one degree of 
embattling above another. When the upper points in this 
kind of line are reprefented fharp, it is called campagne, as 
if the lines ending in points reprefented baftions, or the 
outer works of cities and camps; and when the upper points 
are rounded, it is called crenele embattled arrondi. 

The indented line is notched fo at the edges, that it re- 
prefents the teeth of a faw, and has its name from the Latin 
dens, a tooth, or from the law term indenture, a fort of 
deed, the top of which is always notched like the teeth of a 
faw. : 

The dancette is another line, very much refembling the 
indented line, but that it is always much fmaller; it is 
therefore faid by the heralds to be the fame in quality, but 
not in quantity. The dancette differs alfo from the indented 
line, in that it always confilts but of a few teeth, though 
never lefs than three, according to Mr. Holmes, in his 
Office of Armory ; whereas the indented line has always a 
great many teeth. The French exprefs our indented line by 
the term danche or dentille; and the dancette, when it has 
but very few teeth, and thofe very long, by the term vivere, 
which Menettrier takes to be the letter M, with its legs ex- 
tended from fide to fide of the fhield, becaufe many who 
carry a partition, or fefs, after that form, have the family 
name beginning with that letter. The Latin writers ex- 
prefs the term indented by dentatus, indentatus, and denti- 
culatus ; and when the teeth are very long, as in the dan- 
cette, they call them dentes decumani. See alfo Nrpuiy and 
RacGutep. j 

There are yet two other lines mentioned by the heraldry 


writers: the firfLis the patce or dovetail line, fo called from 
its refemblance to a fort of joint ufed by our carpenters, in 
which one part goes alternately all the way down between 
two others ; this is called by Morgan the inclave, or labelled 
line, becaufe the points, as they proceed from the ordinary, 
fuch as the chief or fefs, reprefent not amifs the points, or 
rather the ends of the labels: ‘The other line is called 
urdee or champagne by Fref{ne ; and by Upton, vair, becaufe 
its poiuts are formed like pieces of the fur, called by heralds 
Var. 

The two Jaft of thefe are of very little ufe, the others are 
the common lines of arms, and are called the attributes or 
accidents of armorial figures which they form; and if any 
other lines are found in the figures or engravings of arms, 
which are not reducible to the one or the other of thefe, 
they are called irregular, and by the French heralds clatte. 
The knowledge and ufe of thefe forms of lines are neceflary 
in the fcience. of heraldry to diftinguifh and difference many 
armorial bearings. 

Line, Lalelkd. See LAaperiep. 

Lint, Lateral, linea lateralis, in Ichthyology, a name given 
by naturalifts to a line or itreak, with whieh many kinds of 
fifh are marked, pafling along their fides. Few fifh are 
without this line; but it is varioufly formed in the feveral 
kinds, and makes a very confiderable article in their deferip- 
tion, if not in the diftinGtion of the fpecies. In fome {pecies 
it is made of a feries of little points, oy holes, as appears to 
the eye; of this nature is the line in eels, &c. In fome 
others it is formed of a fort of du&, running along the 
centre of a great number of fcales. This is its ftru€ture in 
the generality of fithes. 

This line, in various kinds of fifh, varies alfo in regard to 
number, fituation, figure, and other properties. In regard 
to number, there is no line obferved in the fyngnathi and 
petromyza, in almoft all other fifth, there is one on each 
fide ; and, finally, in fome there are as it were two lines on 
each fide: an inftanee of this we have in the ammodytz. In 
regard to the fituation, the differences are thefe: 1. In 
fome it is near the back, as in the clupea, falmons, perch, 
and the like. 2. In others it is placed nearer the belly, 
and runs parallel with it, as in the cyprini. 3. In fome it 
is placed in the centre of each fide between the back and 
the belly, as in the caraflius. 4. In fome it is placed 
again{t the interftices of the mufcles, or {pina dorfalis, as in 
the murena. And, 5. In fome it is placed above the inter- 
ftices, as in the ammodyte, &c. It has been fuppofed by 
many, that this /inea /ateralis was always parallel to the in- 
terftices of mufcles; but this is evinced to be an erroneous 
opinion, by the obfervation of the perch and mackrel. In 
regard to the differences of figure, this line is in fome 
ftraight, as in the coregone, falmons, &c, 2. In others it 
is crooked, as in the cyprini, the perch, &c. and in the 
generality of fifh is {mooth to the touch, but in fome it is 
rough and aculeated, as im the trachurus and pleuronedti, 
See Anatomy of Fisuzs. 

Line of the Banquet, in the Manege. See BANQUET. 

Line of a Volt. See Square and Vorr. 

Line of Diredion, in Mechanics and Gunnery, See Di- 
RECTION. 

Line of Gravitation of a heavy Body, is a line dtawn 
through its centre of gravity, and according to which it 
tends downwards. i 

Line of the favifief? Defccat of a heavy Body. See Des 
scent and CycLoin. 

Line ofa Projedile. See Prosecrive. 

Lives, in AMufic. Vhree, four, five, or fix Horizontal 
and parallel lines compofe the ftaff, upon which- and be- 
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tween which all mufic, fince the invention of counterpoint, 
has been written. 

The ftaff in canto fermo, or plain fong, confifted only of 
a fingle line, drawn through or between the points or dots 
of different elevation, to aid the priefts in chanting: then 
two, three, and, finally, four lines compofed the {taff for 
Gregorian notes in the miflals and mafs books, in Roman 
Catholic churches; and thefe have never been increafed. 
Secular mufic for the virginal, {pinnet, harpfichord, and or- 
gan, from the time of queen Elizabeth to the end of the 
feventeenth century, was written on a {taff of fix lines, both 
in the treble and the bafe. At the beginning of the laft 
century, all mufic, except the tablature for the Jute and 
guitar, began to be conftantly written on and between five 
lines, called /paces, with the oceafional ufe of fhort addi- 
tional lines, for notes that go higher or lower than the re- 
gular ftaff. The lines and {paces in all mufic are counted 
from the bottom, fo that the loweft is the firft, the higheft 
in canto fermo the fourth, and in figurative mufic the fifth. 
See Srave, Starr, Portés, and Ricue. 

Ling, in Inland Navigation, is often ufed to exprefs the 
principal part of a canal, and thus to diftinguith it from its 
branches. 

Lines of Deviation, denote lines on the parliamentary 
plans of fome canals, fhewing the diftances within a hill it 
is intended that the cutting of the canal fhould be con- 
tinued. : 

Line, Geometrical, in Perfpedive, is a right line drawn in 
any manner on the geometrical plane. 

Live, Horizontal. See Horizonvat. 

* Line, Terreffrial, or Fundamental Line, is a right line, 
wherein the geometrical plane, and that of the picture, or 
draught, interfeét one another. 

Such is the line NI (Plate I. Perfpedtive, fig. 3-) formed 
by the interfection of the geometrical plane LM, and the 
perfpective plane H L. 

Live of the Front, is any right line parallel to the ter- 
reftrial line. 

Ling, Vertical, is the common fection of the vertical, 
and of the draught. 

Ling, Vifual, is the line, or ray, imagined to pafs from 
the object to the eye. ; ; 

Line of Station, according to fome writers, 1s the com- 
mon feétion of the vertical and geometrical planes. Others 
mean by it, the perpendicular height of the eye above the 
geometrical plane; others, a line drawn on that plane, 
and perpendicular to the line exprefling the height of the eye. 

Line, Objedive, is any line drawn on the geometrical 
plane, whofe reprefentation is fought for in the draught or 
picture. 


Line of Diflance. See Disvance. 


Lines on the plain Scale, in Trigonometry, are the line of 


chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of fecants, 
line of femi-tangents, line of leagues. ‘The conftruétion 
and application of thefe lines, fee under Scare, SAILING, 
&e. 
Luves on Gunter’s Scale, are the line of numbers, line of 
artificial fines, line of artificial tangents, line of artificial 
verfed fines, line of artificial fines of rhumbs, line of arti- 
ficial tangents of the meridian line, and line of equal parts. 
The codtieaginn and application of thefe lines, fee under 
GuntTer’s Scale. 

Lines of the Seéfor, are the line of equal parts, or line of 
lines ; line of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of 
fecants, line of polygons, line of numbers, line of hours, 
line of latitudes, line of meridians, line of metals, line of 
folids, line of planes ; the conitruétion and ufe of thefe, fee 
SECTOR. 


Lins, in the rt of War, is underftood of the difpofition 
‘of an army, ranged in order of battle; with the front ex- 
tended as far as may be, that the feveral corps of cavalry and 
infantry which compofe it, may not be cut off or flanked 
by the enemy. 

Anarmy ufually confifts of three lines; the fir/? is the 
front, van, or advance-guard ; the main body forms the 
Jecond, in which is the general’s poft ; the third is a referved 
body, or rear-guard. The term /ize, as expreffing a mili- 
tary arrangement for battle, was not known till the 16th 
century. Before that period, when armies were ranged in 
order of battle upon three lines, thefe feveral lines were 
denominated in the manner above ftated: but the terms 
advance-guard, main body, and rear-guard, are never ufed 
in modern times, except when an army is on its march: 
when drawn up for action, or in the field for review, they 
are denominated Jines. 

The fecond line fhould be about three hundred paces 
behind the firft, and the referve at about five or fix hundred 
paces behind the fecond.' 

The artillery is likewife diftributed along the front of 
the firft line. The front line fhould be ftronger than the 
fecond, that its fhock may be more violent, and that, by 
having a greater front, it may more eafily clofe on the 
enemy’s flanks. 

Each line is fo drawn up, that the wings or extremities 
always confift of fome fquadrons of horfe, whofe inter- 
vals are {upported by infantry platoons. The battalions 
are pofted in the centre of each line; fometimes they are 
intermixed with fquadrons of horfe, when a confiderable 
body of cavalry is attached to the army. ‘The {pace of 
ground which in each line feparates the different corps 
from one another, is always equal in extent to the front 
that is occupied by them. Thefe intervals are left in order 
to facilitate their feveral movements, and to enable them to 
charge the enemy without confufion, It is a general rule, 
that the intervals or fpaces which are between each battalion 
and fquadron belonging to the /econd line fhould invariably 
correfpond with the ground that is occupied by the batta- 
lions and {quadrons which conttitute the fir/? line ; in order 
that the fir line, on being forced to fall back, may find 
fufficient {pace to rally, and not endanger the difpofition of 
the /econd line, by precipitately thronging and prefling upon 
it. Each line is divided into right and left wings ; each 
wing is compofed of one or more divifions: each divifion is 
compofed of one or more brigades; and each brigade is 
formed of two, three, or four battalions. Battalions are 
formed in line at a diftance of twelve paces from each other, 
and this interval is occupied by two cannon, which are 
attached to each battalion. For the difference between the 
Pruffian and French mode of arrangement, and other par- 
ticulars, fee Army, Barrie, CoLumn, ENGAGEMENT, 
and Tactics. 

The Linx is a term frequently ufed to diftincuifh the re- 
gular army of Great Britain from other eftablifhments of a 
lefs military nature. All numbered, or marching regiments, 
are called the line. ‘The guards are an exception to this 
rule. The marines, fencible, militia, volunteer, and yeo- 
manry corps, together with the life-guards, are not compre- 
hended under this denomination. ‘The term line, however, 
has not been applied with fufficiént precifion and difcrimina- 
tion. Strictly fpeaking, line, in military matters, denotes 
that folid part of an army which iscalled the main body, 
and has a regular formation from right to left. Upon 
the whole, it may be obferved, that the term is generally- 
mifapplied, and that it cannot, with ftri@ propriety, be 
ufed to diftinguifh any particular eftablifhment from an- 
other. . 

Ling, 
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Lines, 7», from the French aligner, is to drefs any given 
body of men, fothat every individual part fhall be fo difpofed 
as to form collectively'a ftraight continuity of points from 
centre to flanks. 

Line of March, denotes the orderly fucceffion of the 
component parts of anarmy that is put in motion. 

Lives of March, are bodies of armed men marching in 
given points to arrive at any ftraight alignment on which 
they are to form. The line is faid to be well drefed, when 
no part is out of the ftraight alignment. ‘That this may 
be effetted, at the word dre/s, which is given by the com- 
mander, it is immediately to commence from the centre of 
each battalion, the men looking to their own colours, and 
the correcting officers lining them upon the colours of their 
next adjoining battalion. ; 

Line-frings are executed feparately and independently 
by each battalion. — 

Live of Fire. See Fire. 

Line, To form the, is to arrange the troops in order of 
battle, or battle array. 

Linz, Inverfion of the, is a manceuvre which is effeGted 
by facing a battalion or line to the right about, inftead of 
changing its pofition by a countermarch ; fometimes it may 
be neceflary to form to a flank with its rear in front. The 
column, with its line in front, may arrive on the left of its 
ground, and be obliged immediately to form up and fupport 
that point, fo that the right of the line will become the left. 
Part of a fecond line may dguble round on the extremity of 
a firft line, thereby to outflank an enemy. Thefe, and 
various other movements, may be found neceffary, and they 
can only be pra¢tifed with fafety and expedition by the in- 
verfion of the line. 

Lives, Retiring, denote bodies of armed men that have 
advanced-againit an oppofing enemy in order of battle, with- 
drawing themfelves with regularity from the immediate 
{eene of action. On this occafion, it is of the greateft 
moment, that the line fhould be correéily dreffed before 
it faces to the right about; and thé battalions will prepare 
for the retreat in the manner prefcribed for the fingle one, 
by receiving the caution, that << the line will retire.’ 

Lives of Support, are lines of attack, which are formed to 
fupport one another. If there are feveral, the fecond fhould 
outflank the firft, the third the fecond, the advanced one 
being thereby ftrengthened and fupported on its outward 
wing. 

Ts Live Men. Officers and non-commiffioned officers 
are faid to /ine the men belonging to their feveral battalions, 
divifions, or companies when they arrive at their drefling 
points, and receive the word dre/s from the commander of 
the whole. When a fingle battalion halts, it is drefled or 
lined on its right centre company, and mutt, of courfe, be 
in a ftraight line. When feveral battalions drefs from the 
centre of each on its next colour, the general line will be 
ftraight, provided all the colours have halted regularly 
inaline. On thefe occafions, every thing will depend upon 
the two centre dreffes of each battalion. 

To Line a Coa/t, under the immediate preffure of invafion, 
requires not only great ability and exertion in the com- 
manding officer of the particular diftri€t again{t which an 
infult may be offered, but itis moreover neceflary, that every 
individual officer in the different corps fhould minutely at- 
tend to the particular fpot or which he may be ftationed. 
The Englith coatt, efpecially where there are bays, is almoft 
always interfected by narrow paffes through the rocks or 
fand-hills. On this account, when any body of men re- 
ceives orders to line a fpecified extent of ground, the officers 
who are entrufted with the feveral parts of a battalion or 
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brigade, fhould take care to make the moft of their men, 
and to extend their files in fuch a manner, as not only to 
prefent an impofing front from the crown of the hill, but 
to be able, at a moment’s warning, to carry their whole 
ftrength to prevent the enemy from gétting upon the flanks 
by fuddenly rufhing up the gap. Much coolnefs is required 
on thefe occations. 

To Line Hedges, (Fc. to plant troops, artillery, or {mall 
arms, along them under their cover, to fire upon an enemy 
that advances openly, or to defend them from the horfe, 
&e. 

To Line a Street or Road, is to draw up any number of 
men on each fide of the {treet or road, and to face them in- 
wards. This is frequently pratifed on days of ceremony, 
when fome diltinguifhed perfon is received with military 
honours on his way through places where troops are 
ftationed. 

Ling, To break the, is to change the direétion from that 
of a ftraight line, in order to obtain a crofs-tire. 

Line, Turning out of the. The line turns out without 
arms whenever the general commanding in chief comes along 
the front of the camp. When the line turns out, the 
private men are drawn up in a line with the bells-of-arms ; the 
corporals on the right and left of their refpe€tive companies ; 
the picquet forms behind the colours, with their accoutre- 
ments on, but without arms. The ferjeants draw up one 
pace in the front of the men, dividing themfelves equally. 
The officers draw up in ranks according to their commiffions, 
in the front of the colours; two enfigns taking hold of the 
colours. The field-officers advance before the captains. 
The camp-colours on the flanks of the parade are to be 
ftruck, and planted oppofite to the bells-of-arms; the 
officers’ fpontoons are to be placed between the colours, 
and the drums piled up behind them; the halberts are to be 
planted between and on each fide the bells-of-arms, and the 
hatchets turned from the colours. 

Ling, or Line of Battle, in Naval Taéics, is applied to 
the difpofition of a fleet on the day of engagement; on 
which occafion the veffels are ufually drawn up as much as 
poffible, in a ftraight line, as well to gain and keep the 
advantage of the wind, as to run the fame board. See 
ENGAGEMENT. 

This right line, or long file, is prolonged from the keel 
of the hindmoit to that of the foremoft, and paffes longi- 
tudinally through the keels of all the others, from the van 
to the rear ; fo that they are, according to the fea-phrafe, 
in the wake of each other. In the line, or order of battle, 
all the fhips of which it is compofed are clofe hauled, upon 
the ftlarboard or larboard tack, about fifty fathoms diftant 
from each other. When a fleet is drawn up in line, in pre- 
fence of an enemy, it fhould be formed in fuch a manger 
as that the fhips may mutually fftain and reinforce each 
other, and yet preferve a fufficient {pace in their flations, to 
work or direct ther movements with facility during the 
ation. The line clofe-hauled 1s peculiarly chofen as the 
order of battle, becaufe, if the fleet, which is to windward, 
were arranged in any other line, the enemy might foon gain 
the weather-gage of it; and even if he thinks it expedient 
to decline that advantage, it will yet be in his power to 
determine the diftance between the adverfe fleets in an en- 
gagement, and to compel the other to action. _ The fleet to 
leeward, being in a line clofe-hauled, parallel to the enemy, 
can more readily avail itfelf of a change of the wind, or of 
the neglect of its adverfary, fo as to get to windward of 
him; or, at leaft, fo as to avoid coming to action, if the 
enemy is much fuperior, or to prevent him from efcaping, 
if he fhould attempt it. Befides, in this order, the fails of 
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yarn. (9 Geo. II. c. 4.) By 14 Geo. III. c. 72. itis enacted 
that no greater duty fhall be paid for ftuffs made of raw cot- 
ton wool within this kingdom than 33d. a yard, 43 Geo. III. 
c. 69. and that any perfon may ufe the fame in apparel 
or otherwife: and every piece is to have three blue ftripes 
in both felvedges, and to be ftamped at each end with a 
ftamp provided by the officers of excife, and inftead of the 
word calico, ufed for foreign calicoes, each piece fhall be 
marked with the words Britifh Manufadory. If ftuffs 
made wholly of cotton, and printed, painted, ftained, or 
dyed ftuffs, (muflins, neckcloths, and fuftians excepted, ) 
without fuch mark fhall be expofed to fale, they fhall be 
forfeited, and 5o0/. for each piece. If any perfon hall 
counterfeit fuch ftamp, or knowingly fell fuch ftuffs with 
a counterfeit ftamp, he fhall be guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy. If any perfon fhall import any calicoes, 
muflins, or other ftuffs made of linen yarn only, or of linen 
yarn and cotton wool mixed, or wholly of cotton wool, in 
which fhall be wove in the felvedge any fuch blue itripe, 
he fhall forfeit the fame, and 1o/. for each piece. Every 
fuch printer, painter, ftainer, er dyer, fhall give notice in 
writing, at the next office, of his name and place of abode, 
and where he intends to werk, on pain of 5o/. (10 Anne, 
c. 19. 25 Geo. III. c. 72.) By1 Geo. ft. 2. c. 34. any perfon, 
undertaking to print, paint, &c. any filks, linens, or ftuffs, 
at any other place than the place of his ufual refidence or 
exercife of his trade, fhall firft make entry of the place, and 
pay the duties, on pain of so/., and forfeiture of the goods. 
Officers may enter at all times by day or night to take ac- 
count, &c. and the penalty of obftruéting the officer in the 
execution of his duty is 20o/. (10 Anne, c. 19. 25 Geo. III. 
c. 72.) Goods fhall be entered once in fix weeks on 
oath before the colletor or fupervifor, on pain of 5ol. 
(10 Anne, c. 1g.) ‘No perfon fhall begin to print, ftain, paint, 
or dye any goods before they have been meafured and marked, 
on pain of forfeiting the fame, and alfo 20/. for every piece. 
(25 Geo. III. c. 72.) If any printer fhall wilfully cut out or 
deface fuch frame mark, he fhall forfeit 50/. Concealing 
goods, or avoiding duty, incurs a forfeiture of so/.: and all 
goods found ina place, of which no notice has been given, 
or the value thereof, fhall be forfeited. (10 Anne, c. 19. 
25 Geo. III.c. 72.) Nor fhall goods be kept in unentered 
places on pain of forfeiting so/. and the goods. 20 Geo. III. 
c. 72.) Within fix weeks the duties fhall be cleared, 
on pain of forfeiting double. (10 Anne, c. 19.) Nor thall 
they be removed before the officer hath taken account of 
them and ftamped them, on pain of so/. and feizure. 
(toAnne, c. 19. 25 Geo. III. c. 72.) Goods furveyed fhall 
be kept feparate from thofe unfurveyed, on pain of so/. : 
and goods unftamped may be fearched for and feized. 
(10 Anne, c. 19. 25 Geo. III.c. 72.) The perfonin whofe 
cuftody fuch goods are found fhall forfeit rool. 5 Geo. 
c.at. 27 Geo. Tic. 3x. 

Calicoes, &c. that fhali not have three blue threads in 
the felvedge, fhall be deemed foreign calicoes, and on being 
printed or dyed, fhall be marked at each end with the words 
« foreign calicoes for exportation;'» and every dealer who 
fhall have any fuch goods in his cuftody (except dyed 
throughout of one colour) or any ftuffs made wholly of 
cotton wool wove in Great Britain, commonly called 
« Britifh Manufaétory,’? (muflins, neckcloths, and fuftians 
excepted,) not having fuch blue threads, fhall forfeit 200/. 
and every fuch piece found in his cuittedy. (25 Geo. ITI. 
c. 72.) The owner or printer of any piece or remnant of 
coflac or foreign muflins and calicoes fhall, before they be 
prefented to the officer, mark the fame at both ends with a 
frame mark, containing his name and place of abode, and 
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alfo the name by which fuch goods are commonly known 
(except fuch as are dyed throughout of one colour) on 
pain of forfeiting 1o/. for every piece or remnant. The 
owner or printer of any linens or ftuffs made of cotton 
mixed, or wholly of cotton wool wove in- Great Britain, 
called “ Britifh Manufactory or Muflins,”’ fhall mark the 
fame at both ends (fuftians, velvets, velverets, dimities, and 
other figured ftuffs excepted) with a mark, containing his. 
name and place of abode, and the name and quality of fuch 
goods, with the ready money price thereof, before the fame 
are prefented to the officer in order to be printed or dyed ; 
on pain of forfeiture and feizure, and 2o0/. ; and if any fuch 
piece be marked at a lefs price than the real value, the fame 
may be feized and forfeited, and the owner fhall forfeit 20/. 
If the frame mark be defaced, the fame fhall be renewed on 
notice ; but if any perfon fhall counterfeit or forge any 
frame mark, he fhall forfeit too/.: and if any perfon coun- 
terfeit the ftamp, it is felony without benefit of clergy. 
(25 Geo. III. c. 72. 27 Geo. III. c. 31.) If any perfon 
fhall knowingly fell any of the goods with a counterfeit 
ftamp, he fhall forfeit roo/. and fland two hours in the 
pillory. (10 Anne,c. 19. 13 Geo. III.c. 56. 25 Geo. III. 
c.72.) By 27 Geo. III. c. 31. if any perfon fhall know- 
ingly fell any fuch goods with counterfeit ftamp, thus in- 
tending to defraud his majefty, he fhall be guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy. Every perfon who hath paid the 
duties, or bought the goods of any perfon who hath paid 
the duties, may export the fame, aad fhall be allowed all 
the duties in drawback, as fet forth in 43 Geo. IIT. c. 69. 
Sched. C. on conforming to certain prefcribed conditions. 
(25 Geo. III. c. 72. 25 Geo. III. c. 74.) By the 4 Geo. III. 
c. 37. which eftablifhes the corporation of the Englifh 
Linen Company for making cambrics and lawns, it is enaéted 
that the commiffioners of excife, where there fhall be a ma- 
nufa&ory of cambrics or lawns, or of goods known under 
that denomination, fhall appoint the fupervifor or other 
officer to feal the fame, for which they fhall have fuch fee 
as the commiffioners fhall appoint : the manufa¢turer to give 
notice in writing to the officer, of the finifhing of ever 
piece, before it is taken out of the loom, who fhall feal the 
fame at both ends ; on pain that fuch manufacturer, taking 
the fame out of the loom without having given fuch notice, 
and having the fame fealed as aforefaid, fhall forfeit 5/. ; and 
every fuch piece fhall be forfeited, and may be feized by any 
officer of the cuftoms or excife, and the officer, with con- 
yenient fpeed after notice, fhall mark and alfo number 
eaeh piece ; and make entry in writing, in books to be pro- 
vided at the expence of the manufacturer, of the number 
fet to each piece, the length thereof, and the number of 
threads in the -warp, on paia of ro/. If the officer fhall 
mark any not made in England, or after the fame is taken 
out of the looms, he fhall forfeit so/. for each piece to him 
who fhall fue, and forfeit his office, and be incapacitated 
to hold any other office of truft under the crown. If 
any perfon fhall offer to the officer any bribe, he fhall 
forfeit So/. ; and if he fhall by bribery, or otherwife, prevail 
upon the officer to commit fuch offence, he fhall forfeit 
1oo/,, and ftand in the pillory two hours. And the officer 
fhall yearly, in the month of June, tranfmit to the commif- 
fioners an account of all goods which he fhall-have ftamped, 
and a copy of the entries made, on pain of difmiffion ; 
and he, or his executors, fhall deliver up the feals, on de- 
mand from the commiffioners, on pain of 200/. Cambrics 
and lawns made in England found un{tamped, fhall be for- 
feited, and may be feized by any officer of the cuftoms or 
excife, and after condemnation fhall be fold ; and every péry 
fon who fhall fell or expofe to fale. or have in his cuftody 
for 
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Yor that purpofe, any cambrics or lawns made in England, 
unmarked, fhall forfeit 200/. fuch goods not to be fold, 
or worn in this kingdom, but to be exported, and to be 
fold only on condition of exportation, Nor fhall they be 
delivered out of the warehoufe until bond be given, to. the 
fatisfaction of the colleétor, in double penalty of the goods, 
that the fame fhall be exported, and not relanded. To 
eounterfeit the feal appointed by this act, or import any fo- 
reign cambrics or lawns having fuch counterfeit mark 
thereon, or expofe the fame to fale, knowing the ftamp 
thereon to be counterfeited, is felony without benefit of 
clergy. All goods condemned in purfuance of this act, 
and all pecuniary forfeitures (not otherwife dire€ted) fhall 
be fued for and recevered in any of his majeity's courts, 
in the name of the attorney-general, or of fuch officer as 
aforefaid ; and applied, after deduction of charges, half to 
the king, and half to the officer feizing, informing, or fuing, 
according to the directions of this act. The penalties may 
be fued for, levied, and mitigated as by the laws of excife, 
or in the courts at Weftminiter ; and employed half to the 
king, and half to him that fhall difcover, inform, or fue. 
(10 Anne, c. 19. a4 Geo. II. c. 40. 25 Geo. III.c. 72.) 
All utenfils and inftruments for printing, painting, ftaining, 
or dyeing fuch goods, in cuftody of the faid perfon, or 
any other, fhall be liable to all arrears of the duty, and 
to all penalties concerning the fame, in like manner as if {uch 
perfon was the lawful owner. 10 Anne,c. 19. 25 Geo. III. 
c. 72. 28 Geo. IIT. c. 37. 

Stealing of linen, fuftian, cotton goods, &c. from 
whitening-grounds or drying houfes, to the value of 10s. 
or knowingly buying or receiving fuch ftolen goods, is 
felony without benefit of clergy. (18 Geo. II. cap. 27.) 
Such alfo is breaking into houfes, fhops, &c. and deftroying 
any linen cloth, or implements ufed in the manufaéturing of 
it, by 4 Geo. IIT. cap. 37. See Larceny. _ 

A new manufacture was fet on foot fome time ago in 

London, for embellifhing linen with flowers and other or- 
naments of gold leaf. ‘The linen looks whiter than moft of 
the printed linens; the gold is extremely beautiful, and is 
Said to bear wafhing well. See Srurr. ah ) 
. There are many fubftances from which a juice or dye is 
obtained, that will {tain linen of different colours. _ The 
juice of the anacardium, rubbed on linen or cotton, gives a 
reddifh-brown ftain, which foon deepens in the air into a 
black, and which has not been difcharged by wafhing and 
boiling, with foap or alkaline ley. Hence the anacardium 
is {aid to be ufed for marking linen and cotton cloths, and 
to be known all over India by the name of marking-nut. 
The juice of the cafhew-nut, called by fome the anacar- 
dium of the Welt Indies, differs from the oriental anacar- 
dium in its colouring quality ; that lodged between its fliells 
being much paler, and. giving to linen, cotton, or paper, 
only a brownifh {tain, which is durable, but does not change 
at all towards blacknefs. 

Several fpecies of the toxicodendron, or poifon-wood, 
<ontain in their leaves a milky juice, which in drying be- 
comes of a deep black, and communicates the fame colour 
to the linen on which it is dropped: the linen thus ftained, 
boiled with foap, came out without the lealt diminution of 
its colour, nor does ftrong ley of wood-alhes make any 
change in it. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. for 1755. 

Dr. Lewis has found, that the milks of wild poppies, 
garden poppies, dandelion, hawk-weed, and fow-thillle, 
gave brown or brownifh-red {tains, which were difcharged 
by wafhing with foap; the colourlefs juice which iflues 
from Hbpettalka when cut, ftains linen of a pale reddifh or 
brownifh-red, extremely durable: the juice of floes gave 
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likewife a pale brownith ftain, which, by repeated wafhings 
with foap, and wetting with {trong folution of alkaline falt, 
was darkened toa deeper brown; on baking the floes, their 
juice turns red, and the red {tain which it then imparts to 
linen is, on wafhing with foap, changed to a pale blueifh, 
which alfo proves durable. See Dyriwe of Thread. 

The late Dr. Smellie has recommended the following me- 
thod of marking linen, fo as not to wath out again: take 
vermilion, as much as will lie on a half-crown piece, of the 
falt of fteel a piece about the fize of a fmall nutmeg ; grind 
or levigate them well together with linfeed oil: the compo- 
fition may be diluted or thickened at pleafure. 

Linen, Fofil. See Amtantuus and Aspesros. 

Linen Mills. See Mire. 

Linen, White. See Wutrtr. 

Liven, Bleaching of. See Breacuine. 

LIN-FOU, in Geography, a town of Corea; 20 miles 
S. of Haimen. 

LING, in Agriculture, a provincial term applied to the 
plant ufually known by the name of heath. See Hearn. 

By 4& 5 W.c. 23. no perfon fhall on any mountains, 
hills, heaths, mooys, forefts or chafes, or other wattes, 
burn between February 2, and June 24, any grig, ling, 
heath, furze, gofs or fern, on pain of being committed to 
the houfe of correétion, for any time not exceeding one 
month, nor lefs than 10 days, then to be whipped and kept 
to hard labour. 

‘ Line, in Ichthyology, the Englifh name for a kind of 
fifh, which is a {pecies of the gadus, with two fins on the 
back, with a bearded mouth, and with the upper jaw 
longeft. See Gapus Molva. 

Ling is efteemed, both frefh and cured, for the table. 

This fifh abounds about the Scilly ifles, on the coafts of 
Scarborough, and thofe of Scotland and Treland, and forms 
a confiderable article of commerce. In the Yorkthire {eas 
they are in perfection from the beginning of February to 
the beginning of May, and fome till the end of that month. 
They {pawn in June, at which time the males feparate from 
the females. When the ling is in feafon, its liver is very 
white, and abounds with a fine flavoured oil, which after- 
wards becomes red, like that of a bullock, and affords no 
oil. This oil is faid to be hoarded up in the cellular mem- 
branes of fifhes, to return into their blood, and fupport 
them in the engendering feafon. Great quantities of this 
fith are falted for exportation, and for home-confumption : 
for this purpofe it muft meafure twenty-fix inches or up- 
wards from the fhouider to the tail, in order to be entitled 
to the bounty on exportation. Thofe under that fize are 
called drizzkes. Pennant. 

LINGA, in Geography, one of the fmaller Shetland 
ilands, near the N. coatt of Mainland. N. lat. 60° 44". 
W. long. 1° 27,—Alfo, one of the fame group of iflands 
near the E. coaft of Mainland. N. lat. 60° 34’... W. long. 
1° 6'.—Alfo, one of the fame clutter, near the S.W. coait 
of Uift. N. lat. 61° 2. W. long. 1° 12!.—Alfo, one of 
the {mall weltern iflands of Scotland, near the S. coaft of 
South Uilt. N. lat. 57° 3’. W. long. 7° 109'. 

Linca Sound, a bay on the W. coait of the land of 
Stronfa. N. lat. 59°. E. long. 0° 28). 

Linea, or Lingam, as it is pronounced in the fouthern 
and eattern parts of the peninfula, in Hindoo Mythology, 
isa fymbol to which great veneration is paid, and much 
myfticifm attached, by the extenfive feét of Hindoos called 
Saivas, or the worfhippers of Siva, the deftruétive, or rather 
regenerative power of their triad. This type of Siva is re- 
prefented of a conical form, and is feen in almoft all parts of 
India, of various fizes, in ftone, wood, clay, metals, ec 
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It may be fuppofed that Siva, being, among his other attri- 
butes, a perfonification of fire, as the mof{t deftruétive of 
elements, was typified by acone with its apex upwards, the 
form naturally aflumed by flame; and that to this form en- 
thufiafts have, in the wildnefs of their imagination, fancied 
allufions, and direéted analogies, that, in the progrefs of 
time, have more and more bewildered them’; until at length 
fuch an inextricable mafs of myfticifm hath been accumu- 
lated referring to this fymbol, as to wear an appearance al- 
mott of ridicule. The Linga being the fymbol of Siva, his 
votaries are reminded of it, and of its archetype by any 
thing conical or ereét; ahill, a tree, any pyramidal object, 
a matt or pole, &c. Lingas are feen of enormous fize ; in 
the cavern of Elephanta for initance, marking unequivocally 
that the fymbol in queftion is at any rate as ancient as that 
temple, as they are of the fame rock as the temple itfelf ; 
both, as well as the floor, roof, pillars, pilaftres, and its 
numerous fculptured figures, having been once one undiltin- 
guifhed mafs of granite, which excavated, chiffelled, and 
polifhed, produced the fire cavern, and forms that are ftill 
contemplated with fo much furprize and admiration. The 
magnitude of the cones, too, farther preclude the idea of 
fubfequent intreduétion, and together with gigantic flatues 
of Siva and his confort, more frequent and more coloffal 
than thofe of any other deity, neceflarily, as before noticed, 
coeval ‘with the excavation, indicate his paramount adoration, 
and the antiquity of his fect. (See Exepuanta and Karty.) 
Lingas are feen alfo of diminutive fize for domeftic adora- 
tion, or for perfonal ufe ; fome individuals always carrying 
one about with them, and in fome Brahman families one 1s 
daily conflruéted in clay, placed, after due fanctification by 
appropriate ceremonies and prayers, in the domeftic fhrine, 
or under a tree or fhrub facred to Siva, the Bilva (Cra- 
teva marmelos) more efpecially, and honoured by the ado- 
ration of the females of the houfhold. This ceremony is 
called Linga-puja, /. , the worfhip of the Linga, a beau- 
tiful plate of which, with a particular defeription, is given in 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, where “ apious femaleis reprefented 
in plate 22, propitiating Mahadeva (another name of Siva) 
in his generative character, indicated by the Linga, inferted 
in its appropriate receptacle the Argha, or Yoni, mytterious 
types of nature, particularly difeuffed in future pages. The 
devout female may be imagined as invoking the deities, 
typified by their fymbols, for the blefling of fruitfulnefs, 
its reverfe being deprecated by both fexes, as the moft af- 
fliGing vifitation of divine difpleafure. It is explained 
hereafter, how certain ceremonies called Sradha, to be per- 
formed by the offspring of defunét parents, are effential to 
the repofe of adeparted foul.” P. 68. See SRADHA, YONI, 
and Merv. 

A feét of Hindoos worthip almoft exclufively the Linga, 
as the fymbol of their deity: this feé is called Lingaja, 
Lingancita, and Lingi. Another fect, exclufive worshippers 
of the Yoni, or the female power, are called Yonija; the 
former being apparently the fame as the Phallic emblem 
of the Greeks, the membram virile; and the latter pudendum 
muliebre, xarely, however, feen in India in an indecent form. 
«© The mytftery in which the real hiftory of thefe emblems 
is veiled, renders it extremely difficult to give a clear ac- 
count of the origin or tendency of the rites by which we 
fee their votaries honour them. That they had their origin 
in nature and innocence we may admit, without admitting 


likewife the propriety of ‘their continuance to a period when « 


nature and innocence are no longer feen unfophilticated : 
knowing, however, fo little of the genuine hiftory of thefe 
rites and fymbols, it is but a reafonable extenfion of charity 
to fuppofe that their origin was philofophical though myt- 
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terious, and that thejr obfervance, though offenfive to delicacyy 
is not criminal. cs 

«< It is fome comparative and negative praife to the Hin- 
doos, that the emblems under which they exhibit the elements 
and operations of nature, are not externally indecorous. 
Unlike the abominable realities of Egypt and Greece, we 
fee the Phallic emblem in the Hindoo exhibitions without 
offence; and know not, until the information be extorted, 
that we are contemplating a fymbol, whofe prototype is cb- 
fcene. The plates of this work may be turned and exa- 
mined over and over, and the uninformed obferver will not 
be aware that in feveral of them he has viewed the typical 
reprefentation of the generative organs or powers of hu- 
manity. The external decency of the fymbols, and the dif- 
ficulty with which their recondite allufions are difcovered, 
both offer evidence favourable to the moral delicacy of the 
Hindoo charaéter. I am not, however, prepared to deny 
the appearance, in many initances, of {trong evidence to the 
contrary ; the difguiting faithfulnefs of natural delineations, 
and the combinations fo degrading to human nature, ob- 
fervable on fome of the temples and. facred equipages of 
the Hindoos, are deeply offenfive to common delicacy and 
decency ; and I continue of opinion that fuch ebjects of 
depravity, publicly offered to juvenile contemplation, cannct 
fail of exciting in fuch untutored, efpecially female, minds, 
ideas obnoxious to the innocence that we love to think an 
inmate there.”? (Hin. Pan. p. 382.) _Something on this 
topic, and an inftance of the adoration of the Linga in a 
magnificent temple, occur under the articles IpoLaTrRyY and 
Jesury. See alfo Puatius. The fimilarity of Phallic 
and of Linga worfhip, and other Grecian, Egyptian, and 
Hindoo coincidences, are learnedly difcuffed by major Wil- _ 
ford in the third, fourth, fixth, and eighth volumes of 
the Afiatic Refearches. See Grntoos and Loros, in this 
work. : 

LINGAb.«, a fe&t of Hindoos, who. adore, it is faid, 
exclufively, the Linga, a fymbol of Siva. See Linea, 
and Sects of Hindoos. 

LINGAN, in Geography, a river of Ireland, which runs 
intothe Suir; 2 miles below Carrnick-upon-Suir. og 

LINGANCITA, a fe& of Hindoos, the fame with 
Lingaja, who exclufively worfhip Siva under the fymbol of 
a Linzaor Phallus. See Linea, and Sects of Hindaos, 

LINGAPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Dowlatabad ; “15 miles S. of Neermul. : 

LINGAY, one of the fmaller weftern iflands of Scot- 
land, near the S.W. coaft of Harris. N. lat. 57° 40's 
W.long. 7°. 

LING-CHAN, a town of Corea; 76 miles E.N.E. of 
Han-tcheon. 

LINGEN, a city of Weftphalia, and capital of a county 
of the fame name; formerly fortified, but now barely 
furrounded witha ditch, and {mall. It is the feat of the ze. 
gency of the united counties of Lingen and Tecklenburg, 
and of the deputations of the war and domain chamber of 
Minden, and has a Calvinift, a Lutheran, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic church. The academical gymnafium of this place 
was founded in 1697 by William III., prince of Orange. 
About a quarter of a mile diftance from the town, N. of 
it, is the paflage over the Embs, called the ‘¢ Lingen Ferry.’” 
—Alfo, acounty of Weltphalia, bounded on the N. by the 
bifhopric of Munfter, on the E. by the bifhopric of Ofna- 
bruck, on the S. by the county of Tecklenburg, and on the 
W.by Bentheim. At the peace of Tilfit it was ceded by 
Pruffia to Weltphalia. It has mines of coaland quarries of 
ftone. he chief town of the upper divifion of the county 
is Lingen, and that of the lower Ibbenbuhren.—Alfo, an 
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ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the S. coaft of Malacca, 
about 100. miles in circumference, and 50 miles from the N.E. 
coalt of the ifland of Sumatra. S. lat. 0° 10’. E. long. 
ro4° 4o'. 

LINGENDES, Cxravpe pr, in Biography, a French 
Jefuit, and one of the moft celebrated preachers of the pe- 
riod in which he flourifhed, was born at Moulins in the 
year 1591. He entered the order when he was fixteen 
years of age, and afser completing his ftudies to the fatisfac- 
tion of his fuperiors, became eminent as an inftruétor in rhe- 
toric and polite literature. His chief talent was foon difco- 
vered by the eloquence of his pulpit difcourfes, and for fix 
and thirty years he attracted crowded audiences by the ex- 
cellence of his compolitions, and by his fine elocution. Be- 
fides the labours of the pulpit, he prefided eleven years over 
thecollege of his native place, and afterwards filled the poft 
of provincial of the order in France. He died in 1660, 
at the age of fixty-nine, while he was fuperior of the Je- 
{uits’ feminary at Paris. He was author of a popular work, 
entitled “ Monita quedam ad Vitam bene Ordinandam,” 
which has been frequently reprinted: ‘ Votivuam Monu- 
mentum ab Urbe Molinenfi, Delphino oblatum ;”? and of 
Latin fermons, entitled .«* Concionum quadragefimalium 
Argumenta,” which have been publifhed in 4to. and 8vo. and 
‘which have been tranflated into the French language, and 
much read in the original and tranflation. Gen. Biog. 

LINGHOLM, in Geography, a {mall ifland among the 
Orkneys, near the W. coalt ot Stronfa. N. lat. Kiet Get 
E. long. 0° 27'. 

LINGI, a fe& of Hindoos, worfhippers of the Linga, 
a Phallic emblem of Siva, the deftruétive and regenerative 
power of the Indian triad. See Linea, Sxucrs of Findoos, 
and Siva. 

LINGICOTTA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in 
Kullo. -N. lat. 12° 30. W. long. 9° 10! 

LINGLEBACH, Jouy, in Biography, a painter of 
grotefque fubjeGts, fairs, mountebanks, land{capes, | &c.; 
born at Frankfort on the Maine in 1625; who having 
early acquired fome knowledge of the art of painting, went 
to Rome for his improvement, but returned to his na- 
tive country at the age of 25, to practife in his own native 

ityle. He did indeed acquire in Ttaly a flight tafte for the 
* elaffic, which he exhibited by introducing fplendid ruins 
fometimes in his landfcapes ; but in general his talte is Dutch, 
and his ftyle alfo, particularly in colouring and effeét. - His 
pictures are in general pleafing, having very much the tone 
of thofe of Adrian Vandevelt, though not finifhed fo mi- 
‘nutely, and indeed differing in choice of fubje@. He was 
frequently employed by eminent artifts to infert figures and 
auimals in their landfeapes ; and hisingenuity in the manage- 
ment of uis pencil, enabled him fo to aflimilate his touch to that 
of the painter who employed him, that it is not eafy to dif- 
cover hishand, He died in 1687, at the age of 62. 

LING-NGAN, in Geography, a city of China, of the 
firft rank, in Yun-nan, N. lat. 23° 38/. E. long. 102° 42!. 

LINGNIANY, a town of Lithuania; 32 miles E. of 
Wikomerz. 

LINGONES, in Aucient Geography, a people of Gallia 
Cifalpina, near the Po, and north of the Boii, in the 
northern part of Bolognefe and in Ferrara. They formed 
Jeagues of amity with the Boii, and, like them, they were 
Gauls in ther origin ; and their defcent has been traced by 
fome authors from the Lingones of Gallia 'T'ranfalpina, wh-re 
they inhabited a territory near the prefent Langres. Thzir 
towns in Italy were Forum Cornelii, Claterna, Faventia, $»- 
Jone, and Butrium. Traces of the fame people have bee 
alfo difcoveredin Upper Germany. 
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LING-QUAN-Y, in Geography,'a town of China, in 
the province of Chen-fi; 50 miles S.W. of Si-ngan. 

LING-TAO, a town of China, of the firit rank, in 
Chen-fi, fituated on the Tie-tfan river, which falls into the 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow river. Gold is found in great quanti- 
ties in the fand of the neighbouring rivers and brooks. 
The country is very mountainous, and abounds with wild 
bulls, and an animal refembling a’ tyger, whofe fkins are very 
valuable. The vallies are fertilein corn, and the paftures 
near the rivers {upply food for cattle. Upon this city de- 
pend two cities of the fecond clafs, and three of the third. 
N. lat. 25° 22’. E. long. 106’ 34!. 

LING-TCHEOU, atown of Corea; 28 miles S.S.W. 
of Koang-tcheou. 

LINGUA Grossa, a town of Sicily, in the valley 
Demona ; 9 miles W. of Taormina. 

Lineua, Tongue, in Anatomy. See Decturirion and 
TONGUE. 

Linaeua Avis, Bird’ s-tongue, in the Materia Medica, the 
feed of the afh-tree, or afhen-keys. 

Lineva Cervina, in Botany, Hart’s Tongue, a fpecies, 
or with Plumier,*Tournefort, and others, a genus of the 
ferntribe. See AspLexium and ScoLopenpRIUM. 

Lineva Medietas, in Law. See Mepreras. 


of 


LINGUA Fraxom, in Anatomy and Surgery. Set 
1) 


Franum. 

LINGUADO, in Jchthyology, the name of a Weft In- 
dian fith, in fhape refembling a toal. 

LINGUALIS, in Anctomy, an epithet applied to fome 
parts about the torfeue. The lingual artery is a large branch 
of the external carotid. . (See Arrsry.) | For the lingual 
glands, fee DrGiutirion ; for the lingualis mufcle, fee 
Deciuririon ; and for the lingual nerve, fee Nerve. 

LINGUATULA, in Schthyology, a f{pecies of pleuro- 
neces ; which fee. 

Lineuatuta, in Natural Hiffory, a genus of the 
vermes mollufca clafs and order: body depreiied, oblong ; 
mouth placed before, furrounded with four paflages. Of 
this genus there is but a fingle fpecies ; viz. the Serrata, 
which inhabits the lungs of a hare. 

LINGULA, in Jchthyology, the name of an extremely 
{mall fifh of the foal-kind. It 1s known from the ret of this 
genus not only by its fmallnefs, but by a ridge of {mall 
feales, which run along the line over the {pine, and are much 
more elevated and diltinguifhable, both to the eye and touch, 
than thofe of the reit of the body. It is a well-tafted fifh, 
and much firmer in its flefh than the foal, but is very fearce, 
and is of little value, becaufe of itsthinnefs. It is caught in 
the Mediterranean. 

LINGULACA, a name by which feveral avthors, parti- 
cularly fone of the older naturalilts, have called the Soal 


LINGULATUM Fotrum, in Botany. _ See Lear. 
LINGUMPILLY, in Geography, a town of Hindoo- 
flan, in Myfore ; 30 miles S.W. of Tademeri. 
LINHARES, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Tras los Montes ; 19 miles S. of Mirandela.—Alfo, a town 
of Portugal; inthe province of Beira; 5 miles S.W. of 
Calorico. 
LINHAY, in Rural Economy, a provincial word applied 
in Devonfhire to fignify an open fhed. 
LINIE'RES, La, in Geography, a town of Trance, in 
the department of the Charente; 15 miles S.W. of An- 
oulefme. 
LINIMENT, Lixmmentum, from the Latin Znire, to 
anoint geutly, in Pharmacy, a form of external medicine, 
O02 made 
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“made of unctuous fubftances, ufed to rub on any diltempered 
art. 

The liniment is of a mean confiftence between an oil and 
an unguent. 

The ufe of liniments is to foften afperities of the fkin, 
moiften parts that need humeétation, and refolye the humours 
that affi@ the patient and give him pain. There are various 
kinds of liniments ufed, according to the various occafions. 

LINIMENTUM A sum, P. L. 1745 ; Unguentum /per- 
maceti, P. 1. 1787 ; Unguentum cetacei, P. L. 1809, ointment 
of fpermaceti, is formed as follows : take oil-olive three 
ounces, fpermaceti fix drachms, white wax two drachms ; 
melt all together over a gentle fire, ftirring it till it is per- 
fe&tly cold. 

This liniment may be applied in cafes of excoriation, 
where, on account of the largenefs of the furface, the oint- 
ment with lead or calamine might be improper. 

Linimentum Eruginis, Liniment of Verdigris, P. L. 
1809; Unguentum fEgyptiacum, P. L. 1720; Mel Egyp- 
tiacum, P. L. 1745 ; Oxymel aruginis, P. L. 1787, is pre- 
pared by diffolving an ounce of powdered verdigris in feven 
fluid-ounces of vinegar, and ftraining it through a linen 
cloth; then adding gradually fourteen ounces of clarified 
honey, boil it down to a proper confiftence. This prepara- 
tion is intended only for external ufe. 

Linimentum Ammonia Fortius, rong liniment of ammonia, 
is formed by Shaking together a fuid-ounce of folution of 
ammonia, with two fluid-ounces of olive oil, until they unite. 

LiximentumM Ammonie Carbonatis. See LinimentuM 
Volatile. 

Liximentum Arcei, P. L. 1720 3 Unguentum e gummi 
elemi, P. L. 1745 3 Unguentum elemi compofitum, P. L. 1787, 
is a compofition formed by melting a pound of elemi with 
two pounds of prepared fuet ; then removing it from the 
fire, and immediately mixing in ten ounces of common 
turpentine, and two fluid-ounces of olive oil; then {training 
the mixture through alinen cloth. See Event. 

Liyimentum Camphore, Camphor liniment, is prepared 
by diffolying half an ounce of camphor in two fluid-ounces 
of olive oil. This isa fimple folution of camphor in oil, 
which readily diffolvesit. The fame folution alfo affords an 
ufeful method of giving camphor internally in aliquid form, 
by rubbing it in this ftate firft with mucilage, and then adding 
any aqueous vehicle. One drachm of the oil contains, as thus 
prepared, fifteen grains of camphor. See CamPuor. 

LinimentumM Camphore Compofitum, Compound camphor 
Eniment, is prepared by mixing fix fluid-ounces of folution 
of ammonia with a pint of fpirit of lavender in a glafs retort ; 
then, by,the heat of a flow fire, diftilling a pint ; and laftly 
in this diftilled liquor diffolving two ounces of camphor. 
See CaMPHOR. 

Liximentum Aydrargyri, Mercurial liniment, confifts of 
the following ingredients ; vx. ftrong mercurial ointment 
and prepared lard, of each four ounces, an ounce of cam- 
phor, 15 minims (of which 60 make a fluidrachm) of rec- 
tified fpirit, and four fluid-ounces of folution of ammonia. 
It is prepared by firft powdering the camphor with the ad- 
dition of the fpirit, then rubbing it with the mercurial oint- 
ment and the lard, and, laftly, adding gradually the folutien 
of ammonia, and mixing the whole together. This combi- 
nation requires that the camphor fhould be powdered by 
the {malleft poffible quantity of fpirit, andif the other fub- 
ftances be added in the manner above direGted, it will form a 
mafs of uniform confiftence without feparating ; and it will 
be confiderably thicker than the other liniments are. It is 
an ufeful combination for the difcuffion of indolent fwellings 
or colleftions of fluid; but if it be frequently or largely 
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applied, it will affe@& the mouth more rapidly than the mere 


curial ointment will do. 

Liximentum Saponaceum, Linimentum faponis compofitums. 
or compound foap-liniment, a form of medicine preicribed in 
the London Pharmacopeia, and meant to fupply the place 
of the ointment well known by the name of opodeldoc. It is 
made thus: take fpirit of rofemary a pint, hard Spanifh 
foap three ounces, camphor one ounce; diflolve the cam 
phor with the rofemary fpirit, and then add the foap; and 
macerate in the heat of a fand-bath until it be melted. 

A liniment of this kind may be prepared by rubbing ar 
ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, ina 
mortar, till the camphor be diffolved. This anti-fpafmodic 
liniment may be ufed in ob{tinate rheumatifms, and in fome 
other cafes, accompanied with extreme pain and tenfion of 
the parts. 

Lixiwentum Terebinthine, Turpentine liniment, is formed 
by adding half a pint of oil of turpentine to a pound of 
refin cerate previoufly meited, and mixing. This liniment 
is very commonly applied to burns; and its firft introduc- 
tion into practice for this purpofe is owing to Mr. Kentifh 
of Newcaitle. 

Liypientum Volatile, P. L. 17455 Linimentum ammonia, 
P. L. 17873; Linimentum ammonie carbonatis, liniment of car- 
Sonate of ammonia, is formed by fhaking together a fluid~ 
ounce of folution of carbonate of ammonia with three fluid- 
ounces of olive-oil, until they unite. Or this liniment may 
be prepared by fhaking together an ounce of Florence oil,. 
and half an ounce of fpirit of hartfhorn. If the patient’s 
fkin is able to bear it, the lintment, made with equal parts 
of the fpirit and oil, will be more efficacious. Sir John 
Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey, a piece 
of flannel moiftened with the liniment and applied to the 
throat, to be renewed every four or five hours, 1s one of the 
moft efficacious remedies; and that it feldom fails, after 
bleeding, either to leffen or carry off the complaint. 

A liniment for burns may be made by fhaking well to- 
gether, in a wide-mouthed bottle, equal parts of Florence 
oil, or of frefh drawn linfeed oil, and lime-water. This 
is found to be an exceeding proper application for recent 
fcalds or burns. It may either be {pread upon a cloth, or 
the parts affeéted may be anointed with it twice or thrice 
a day. 

a liniment for the piles may be made by mixing two 
ounces of emollient ointment, and half an ounce of liquid 
laudanum, with the yolk of an egg, and working them well 
together. 

LINING, in Canal-Making, fignifies a thicknefs er coat 
of puddle, fometimes applied to the bottoms and fides of 
canals, to prevent them from leaking, as grsf, Plate I. 
Canals, jig. 15. 

Linine of Hoi-beds, in Gardening, is the art or practice of 
applying a proper layer of hot dung to the fides of the beds, 
to revive and keep up the declining heat of them. It is 
effentially neceflary, in the culture of plants on dung hot- 
beds, in the early feafons in winter or fpring, until May. 
As thefe hot-beds generally, in from three or four to five or 
fix weeks, according to their fubftance, begin to decline in 
their degree of heat, they require of courfe a revival to con- 
tinue them in regular heat; which, in dung hot-beds, can 
only be effeted in this manner. It is applied to one or 
both fides, as there may be occafion, or as heat may be 
wanted. 

Hence in this way, by the occafional repetition of two, 
three, or more linings, a hot-bed may be continued in a 
proper degree of heat feveral months, as exemplified in early 
cucumber and melon hot-beds; which, without the aid of 
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occafional linings;. would not retain fufficient heat to forward 
their refpective plants, &c. to proper perfection. 

The dung for this purpofe fhould be of the belt freth 
horfe {table kind, moift and full of a fteamy lively heat, 
being prepared in the manner defcribed under Hor-Bed, 
and in proper quantity to make the lining fubftantial, as 15 
er 18 inches wide, and as high as the dung of the hot-bed ; 
as, when too flender, they do not effeét the intended pur- 
pote, efpecially in early beds, or when the heat is confider- 
ably decreafed. 

‘And in early hot-bed work, care fhould be taken, ac- 
cording to the extent of the bed or beds and feafon of the 
year, to allot and referve a fufficiency of dung for linings : 
early beds in very cold weather will generally require more 
fubftantial and frequent linings than later made beds in the 
advanced fpring months; and fome hot-beds, for flight or 
temporary ufes, juft to raife plants for two or three weeks, 
will fometimes require but very little or no linings. Hot- 
beds made late, as in the beginning or any time in May, 
will need but very trifling linings, or fome not at all, except 
in particular ufes, as when plants are rather backward in 
growth, the weather cold, and the bed declined much in 
heat, when, probably, even in May, or beginning of June, 
a final moderate lining may become neceflary. 

It is neceflary that the requifite linings fhould always be 
applied to the refpe€tive hot-beds in proper time, which may 
be afcertained by examining the ftate of heat; not letting 
them decline too confiderably before they are applied, but 
to continue always a moderately lively heat, but never vio- 
lent. Linings are fometimes applied by degrees, raifing 
them only half-way at firft; adding more in height in a few 
days, and thus proceeding till they are raifed to the height 
of the hot-beds. 

And in application of linings, it is generally neceffary to 
line only one fide at a time, commonly the back part of the 
bed firft ; and in a week or fortnight after, to line the front 
fide, and both ends, if neceffary ; or in particular cafes of 
the hot-bed having fuddenly declined, or been permitted to 
decreafe very contiderably in heat before applying the lining, 
to line both fides moderately at once, about 12 or 15 inches 
in width, but only as high as the dung of the bed at firft ; 
being afterwards a little augmented by degrees, according as 
the dung of the hning fettles. 

The general requilite thicknefs or fubftance of the linings 
is from 12 to 15 or 18 inches width in dung, and as high as 
the dung of the bed, cr fometimes a few inches higher :. but 
for early beds of cucumbers, melons, or other plants of long 
continuance in hot-beds, they fhould generally be laid from 
15 to 18 inches in width at bottom, as conceived neceflary, 
narrowing the width gradually upwards to 8, 10, or 12 
inches at top, which may be raifed at once to the full height 
of the dung of the bed, or a few inches higher up the fide 
of the frame, to allow for fettling: but witha {trong lining, 
great caution fhouid be ufed in raifing it much above the 
dung of the hot-bed, efpecially when made of very ftrong, 
hot,. fteamy dung, for fear either of its throwing in a too 
flrong heat above to burn the internal earth of the bed, or 
imparting a eopious rank. fleam to penetrate within the 
frame, which would fteam-feald the tender plants which may 
be contained therein. 

As foon as the linings are raifed to the intended height, it 
3s proper. in general to lay a ftratum of earth.at top two. 
inches thick, clofe up to the bed or bottom part of the 
frame, floping a little outward to throw. off the falling wet 


of rain, fnow, &c.; which top-covering of earth is effential,. 


both to keep the heat of the linings from efcaping too con- 
fiderably above, im order that it may be directed more ef. 
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fe&tually to its intended purpole of imparting its whule 
principal heat internally to the revival of that of the bed, 
and prevent the {trong fteam arifing immediately from the 
rank dung from entering the frame at bottom, or through : 
any {mall crevice, or at top, when the lights are occafionally 
raifed for the admiffion of frefh air; as the rancid dung fleam 
thus produced, without being moderated and correéted b 
firft paffing through a ftratum of earth, if it fhould enter 
within the frame confiderably, would prove very pernicious 
to molt plants, and be the total deftru@ion of fome par- 
ticular kinds. 

And econftant care muft be taken, that as the heat of the 
linings declines to any extent, they muit, as juft noticed, 
be renewed by a fupply of frefh hot dung. This may fome- 
times be effected by turning over, and fhaking up the fame- 
dung mixedly together, dire&tly forming it again into a 
lining : or fome of the beft or leaft decayed or exhautted : 
parts of the old lining may only be ufed, mixing it up pro- 
perly with a good fupply of new dung, applying it immedi- 
ately in a proper fubttantial lining as before. In either of 
thefe ways, frefh air is entangled, by which a new ferment-- 
ation and heat is brought on... However, where the dun 
of the linings is greatly exhaufted, frefl dung fhould mottly: 
be ufed. in the renewal of the heat.- 

And linings of hot dung are fometimes ufed fubftantially,.. 
in working fome forts of forcing-frames, in railing. early 
flowers and fruits, by applying. the dung» againft the baci. 
of the frame, two or three feet in width at bottom, nar-- 
rowing gradually to a foot and a half, or lefs, at the top, 
railing the whole according to the height of the frame, from 
four or five to fix°or feven feet ; which heating confiderably 
again{t the whole back of the frame, communicates the heat 
internally, by which the different plants are forwarded to - 
early produétion ; fupporting the internal heat by revewing 
the linings, as already direéted.. See Forcinc-Frame, and 
Garden-FRAME. 

Linings of dung are alfo fometimes uféd: in fupporting the 
heat of nurfery hot-beds for: young: pine-apple plants, and“ 
fome other exotics of the hot-houfe or ftove, both’ in dung. 
and tan-bark-hot-beds, under proper frames and g¢laffes ; as 
well as thofe wintered in thefe detached hot-beds diftine: 
from the hot-houfe, &c. in which-a con{tant: regular heat, 
almoft equal to that of the ftove, muft be fupported; fo 
that, when the natural heat of the bed is on the decline, a 
ftrong lining of hot dung muft»be applied, half a yard or 
two feet wide below, narrowing moderately upward, and 
continued on both fides occafionally: and as the heat of 
them fabfides, it-muft be immediately renewed by a fupply 
of frefh dung, either worked up with the bett of that of the 
declined dung ; or, if this be too much decayed, wholly of 
new: and thus the hot-beds maintained in a proper degree 
of heat from the autumn until the {pring feafon, when they 
become unneceflary. : 

And the decayed. dung of the different linings, when 
done with, becomes excellent manure for the kitchen-garden 
departments. . 

Linine, in Maft-Making, denotes the marking of the 
length, breadth, or depth of: any thing, according to 
detign, by a cord, rubbed with white or red chalk, faltened 
at the extremities, and forcibly pulled up in the middle, or 
towards one end, then let fall perpendicularly, if meant to 
be ftraight, or thrown fideways to forma curve. Accuracy 
in the latter performance requires practice. 

Lininos, in Sail-Making, fienify the canvas fewed on the 
backs and middle of a fail, to ttrengthen it. 

LINITAN, in Giography, a {mall ifland. in the Ea 
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Indian fea, five miles north from the ifland of Serangan, to 
which it belongs. S. lat. 5°36’. E. long. 125? 21. 

LIN-KIANG, a city of China, of the firlt clafs, in the 
province of Kiang-fi, fituated on the banks of the river 
Yu-ho. Its foil is good, and the climate is healthful; but 
it is fo much deferted that the Chinefe fay, “one hog wauld 
be fufficient to maintain the whole city two days.” Four 
-cities of the thicd clafs belong to its diftri&. One of its 
villages is the general mart for all the drugs fold in the em- 
pire ; and this circumftance gives it fome degree of celebrity. 
N. lat. 27° 58'. E. long. 115°. id 

LINKIO, in Botany, a kind of water-plant among the Chi- 
nefe, the fruit of which is.of a triangular pyramidical form, 
prominent every way, with a green thick rind, that grows 
-reddifh towards the apex, and, when the fruit is dried, grows 
black. The internal fub{tance is exceeding white, its tafte 
like that of the chefnut, three or four of which it equals in 
balk. The plant is found in ftanding waters, and has very 
flender leaves, that fpread themfelves over alarge extent on 
the furface of the water, and the fruit lies concealed under 
water in great numkers. 

LINKIOPING, in Geography, a {mall and neat town of 
Sweden, in Ealt Gothland, fituated on the river Steng, 
near lake Roxen; containing an epifcopal palace, a cathe- 
dral, and thehoufe which is the refidence of the governor of 
Eait Gothland. It has three churches and a public femi- 
nary; 96 miles S.W. from Stockholm. N. lat. 58° 26’. 
E. long. 15> 15!. 

LINKNESS, a cape of Scotland, on the N.W. coaft of 
the ifland of Stronfa; 14 mile 5.W. of Huipfnefs. N. lat. 
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LINLEY, Joun, in Biography, an eminent mufic profel- 
for and organilt, long refident at Bath, where he had ferved 
an apprenticefhip under Chilcot, the organift of that city. 
Linley loved mufic, was a ftudious man, equally verfed in 
the theory and praétice of his art. Having a large family 
of children, in whom he foynd the feeds of genius had beea 
planted by nature, and the gift of voice, which, in order to 
cultivate, he pointed his ftudies to fingiug, and became the 
beft finging maiter of his time, if, we may judgeby the fpe- 
cimens of his fuccefs in his own family. He was not only a 
matterly player on the organ and harpfichord, but a good 
compoler, as his elegies and feveral compoiitions for Drury- 
lane theatre evinced. His fon, Thomas, who was placed 
under Nardini at Florence, the celebrated difciple of Tartini, 
was a fine performer on-the violin, with a talent for compo- 
fition ; which, if he had lived to develope, would havegiven 
longevity to hisfame. Being at Grimithorpe, in Lircoln- 
fhire, at the feat of the duke of “Ancafter, where he often 
amufed himfelf in rowing, fifhing, and failing ina boat ona 
piece of water, in afquallof wind, or by fome accident, the 
boat was overfet, and this amiable and promifing youth was 
drowned at an early age, to the great afiliction of his fa- 
mily and friends, particularly his matchlefs filter, Mrs. She- 
ridan, whom this calamity rendered miferable for a long time ; 
during which, her affeGtion and grief were dittilled in verfes 
of the moit {weet and affeéting kind onthe forrowful event. 
The beauty, talents, and mental endowments of this 
4¢ San@a Cecilia rediviva,’’-will be remembered to the lait 
hour of all who heard, or even faw and converfed with her. 
The tone of her voice and expreflive manner of finging were 
as enchanting as her countenance and converfation. In her 
finging. with a mellifluous toned voice, a perfect fhake and in- 
tonation, fhe was poffeffed of the double power of delighting 
an audience equally in pathetic ftrains, and fongs of brilliant 
execution, which is allowed to very few fingers. When fhe 
had heard the Agujari, and the Danzi, afterwards Madame 
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Le Brun, the aftonifhed all hearers by performing their bra- 
vura airs, extending the natural compas of her voice a fourth 
above the higheft note of the harpfichord, before additional 
keys were~in fafhion. Mrs. Sheridan died at Briftol in 
1792. 

i ee Tickel, her fifter, was but little inferior to her in 
beauty and talents, and Mr. Linley’s other daughters conti- 
nued to excite the admiration of all who knew them, ina 
manner worthy of the family from which they fprung. _ 

Mr. Linley, the father of this neft of nightingales, from 
being affiftant manager of Drury-lane theatre, lived to be- 
come joint patentee, and, for fome time, fole acting manager ; 
in which capacity, he gave more fatisfa€tion, and efcaped 
cenfure, public and private, by his probity and fteady con- 
du@, more than is often allowed to the governor of fuch a 
mumerous and froward family. This worthy and ingenious 
man died November 1705. 

LINLITHGOW, in Geography, a royal borough and 
county town of Linlitbgowhhire, or Weit-Lothian, Scotland. 
It is fituated on the road between Edinburgh and Stirling, at 
the diftance of 16 miles from the metropolis. This town has 
claims to confiderable celebrity, both on account of the con- 
nection of its hiltory with fome of the moft important tranf- 
ations of the kingdom, and of the noble remains of former 
magnificence with which it is adorned. As the reader will find 
mentioned in the following article, the name of this place is 
purely of Britifh origin, and peculiarly defcriptive in its appli- 
cation. Dnring the reign of David I., Linlithgow formed 
a part of the royal demeines, and had a caftle anda grange, 
at which that monarch ard his fucceffors frequently re- 
fided. When Alexander III. died, an event which hap- 
pened before this town obtained its charter, it was governed 
by two bailies, as we learn from a writ addreffed to them by - 
Edward I., dated the 2Sthof Augult 1296, requiring them 
to make payment of fome arrears, due to the king ‘of Nor- 
way, by the firm of the town. Inthe year 1298S, the fame 
monarch encamped his army on the height immediately to the 
eaft of Linlithgow on the night before the battle of Falkirk, 
in which the celebrated patriot, fir William Wallace, was 
defeated through the treachery of Cumming. This town 
was formerly a place of very confiderable commerce, opulence, 
and fplendour, but all thefe advantages began gradually to 
decay, after the union of the two crowns, in the perfon of 
James VI. It once had an exclufive right of trade from the 
water of Cranond to the mouth of the Avon.  Blacknefs 
caltle was then affigned to it as a port, and at this place 
many warehoufes were erected, fome of which are fiill ftand- 
ing. A cultom-houfe was hkewife fituated here, til re- 
moved in the lait century to Borrowfownefs, through the 
intereft of the Hamilton family. 

The period at which Linlithgow was firft conftituted a 
royal borough by charter is uncertain, but it has doubtlefs 
exifted in that capacity from a very early period. In the 
reign of David I. it isdeclared by aét of parliament one of 
the principal burghs of the kingdom. Since that time it 
has received fevera! charters, all of which were confirmed in 
1540 by awrit of Novedamus from James V. ‘The govern- 
ment of this town at prefent is vefted ina provoit, four 
bailies, a dean of guild, twelve merchant counfellors, and 
the deacoas of the eight incorporated trades. The princi- 
pal manufa@ture now carried on is that of leather: fhoemak- 
ing 1s a thriving bufinefs. The woollen trade is alfo confi- 

erable, and about a mile from the town there has lately been 
eftablifhed a very extenfive bleach field, which gives empley- 
ment to nearly 300 perfons. 

The prefent condition of Linlithgow, with refpe& -to 
exterior view, is much inferior to what it formerly was. 
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From the antiquity of many of the boufes, the whole ex- 
hibits, at firft fight, a ruinous and decayed appearance. ‘There 
are, however, anumber of good buildings {till to be found. 
It confifts chiefly of one itreet, extending nearly a mile in 
length, from eait to weft. This is interfeCted by a variety 
of {maller ftreets or lanes. The ruins of the palace ftand 
on a rifing ground, immediately overlooking the town. 
They are evidently the remains of a once magnificent and 
fuperb manfion. ‘The fituation of thefe ruins is extremely 
fine, and fuchas, in ancient times, would’render it weil cal- 
culated for defence. ‘The eminence on which it is fituated 
runs a confiderable way in an extenfive lake, which conduces 
greatly to the ornament both of the town and caftle. The firft 
foundation upon this fpot is faid to have been at leaft coeval 
with the period of the Gadeni. There feems reafon to 
believe it was afterwards the {cite of a Roman ftation. For- 
dun fays that Edward I. erected a pile herein 1300. | This, 
however, is doubtful, as it is unqueftionably true that there 
was a royal refidence here before that period, which cannot 
be fuppofed to have been unfortified in thofe times. It is 
very probable that this monarch only repaired it for his re- 
ception in 1301, previous to pafling his Chriftmas in it, which 
he did that year. During the civil diflentions between Bruce 
and Baliol, this caltle was taken by {tratagem, through the 
means of one Binnoch or Binny, who {fecretly favoured 
the caufe of Bruce. Binnoch, being accuftomed to fupply 
the fortrefs with hay, was well known, and had free accefs at 
alltimes. Under thefe circumftances he propofed to Bruce 
to conceal fome armed men in his cart, which fhould be 
apparently loaded with hay. Thefe being admitted, fecured 
the guards, and made themfelves matters of the place. _ For 
this fervice Binnoch was rewarded with fome lands in the 
neighbourhood. In the reign of Edward III. this caftle 
was again feized by the Englifh. In 1424 it was deflroyed 
by fire, as well as the greater part of the town. The name 
of the perfon by whom the former was rebuilt is unknown. 
It became a fixed royal refidence foon after the acceflion of 
the houfe of Stewart to the throne of Scotland; and was 
feveral times afligned as a jointure-houfe to the queens of 
tha: kingdom. In Oétober 1488, this palace was delivered 
to the rule of lord Hailes and Alexander Home, two of the 
principal leaders of the rebellion again't James III., one of 
the mildeft monarchs that ever graced a throne, whofe me- 
lancholy fate every feeling heart muft pity and bewail. In 
1517 it was feized by Stirling and his followers, who had 
attempted to affaflinate Melburne ; but was foon afterwards 
retaken by affault by De la Battie, the regent’s lieutenant, 
when the affaffins were fortunately fecured. James V. re- 
fided for the moit part in this palace, during his minority. 
The battle of Linlithgow was fought on the 4th September 
1526, with the view of refcuing that prince from the do- 
mination of the earl of Angus. In this action, the earl of 
Lennox, the friend of James, was flain, after quarter given, 
by fir James Hamilton. To the laft-mentioned monarch 
and to James VI. this palace was indebted for much of its 
mag-ificence and grandeur. Over the infide of the grand 
gate there formerly ftood a ftatue of pope Julius II. with 
the triple crown, who fent a confecrated {word and helmet 
to James V. This piece of f{culpture, after efcaping” for 
more than a century the fury of the reformilts, ultimately 
fell a facrifice to the pious zeal of a blackf{mith. The 
whole palace is conflruéted of hewn ftone, and covers about 
an acre of ground. It has in the centre a handfome fquare, 
one fide of which is more modern than the others, having 
been built by James VI. In one portion ef this building is 
a very fuperb room, go feet long, 30 féet 6 inches wide, 
and 33 high. At one end is a gallery.with three arches, 
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probably intended for muficians, The parliament-chamber,: 
in which the unfortunate queen: Mary was born on the 8th 

December 1542, has likewife been an elegant apartment. 

The whole was kept in good repair till the year 1746, when 

being ufed as a barrack, a great part of it ‘Was accidentally 

burnt by the king’s troops. Since that period it has been 

fuffered to fall into ruins. The church of Linlithgow, 

whick is appended to the palace, is a very fine building. 

Some of the windows are particularly beautiful. In this 

edifice the aifle is ftill fhewn, in which James IV. is faid to 

have feen an apparition, warning him of the impending fate 

of the battle of Flowden, in which that monarch and the 

flower of his nobility were flain. As there is no doubt but 

a perfon in an unufual habit did accoft that prince, when at- 

tending the evening fervice in this aifle, it is {uppofed to 

have been a {tratagem of the queen’s, to diffuade him from 
his intended enterprize againtt England, which a credulous 

and fuperititious age converted into a fupernatural and pro- 

phetic admonition. The church is adorned with a handfome - 
{pire, furmounted with an imperial crown. A number of 

{latues formerly decorated the outfide, but were all de-- 
ftroyed by the reformers, except that of the patron of the 

church, the archangel St. Michael. The houle from which 

Hamilton fhot the regent Murray, in the reign of queen 

Mary, is ftill ftanding. This murder is one of:the moit 

deliberate recorded in the annals of hiltory. The town- 

houfe, ereéted in 1668, is a commodious and elegant itruc- 

ture. In front, but at fome diitance from it, there was 

formerly an antique crofs, ornamented with grotefque 

figures, and having eight {pouts at different elevations, from 

which the water was poured. This having become much 

decayed, a new one, of fimilar conitruétion, has lately: been 

erected. Linlithgow anciently poffeffed a variety: of re~ 

ligious eftablifhments. In 1290 the inhabitants founded a 

convent of Carmelites, or White friars, on ait eminence fout}: 

of the town, {till called Friars’ Brae. St. Magdalen’s on 

the eaft, fituated at the foot of Pilgrim’s hill, was formerly 

a hofpitium, or place of entertainment for ftrangers. The 

Dominican or Black friars had likewife a monaitery here. 

A\ll thefe buildings were demolifhed by the earl of Argyle, 

lord James Stewart, and John Knox, when they vilited 

Linlithgow in their progrefs of reform. Linlithgow ren- 

dered itfelf confpicuous by the part its inhabitants took in 

the grand rebellion. It had its full fhare in the miferies of : 
that diftraéted period. The folemn league and covenant 
was publicly burned here, on the anniverfary of the reltora- 

tion in 1662, by the inhabitants themfelves, without any 

authority from government. This town ranks as the fixth » 
among the royal boroughs of Scotland. Since the union, it~ 
has been affociated with Lanark, Selkirk, and Peebles, in 

the privilege of fending one reprefentative to parliament. 

Winzet, the famous polemical antagonift of John Knox, 

was malter of the Linlithgow fchool, when chofen by the 

Catholic clergy to defend their princinles and rights, 

The parifh of Linlithgow is about five miles in lencth,, 
and three in breadth: it is in general well cultivated and 
enclofed. Coal is abundant in different parts of it, but no 
pits. are at prefent wrought. ‘There is likewife plenty of 
lime-{tone, but free-ftone is fearce. Copper-ore has been 
found in one fpot; and in the fouthern extremity there is a 
filver mine, which is faid to have been formerly wrought to 
great advantage. ‘he population of the whole parilh, ac- 
cording to the parliamentery returns of 1801, amounted to 
3594 perfons; the houfes were eftimated at 746. Sinclair’s 
Statftical Account of Scotland. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE, or Wesr Lorutayn, a 
county on the fouthern fhore of the Frith of Forth in Scot- 
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“Yard. It is feparated from Edinkurghhhire on the eaft and 
fouth-eaft by the rivulets Briech and Amow, except at Mid- 
calder, where the latter county intrudes fomewhat more 
than a mile into Linlithgowfhire. On the w eft it 1s divided 
from Stirlingfhire, firlt by the Linn-burn, and after its 
junction with the Avon, by that river, till it difchazges it- 
felf into the Forth. A part of Lanarkthire forms the 
boundary on the fouth-weft, while the waters !of the Forth 
wath its coaft for the extent of fourteen miles on the north. 
The form of this county is that of @n irregular triangle. 
Its medium breadth from north to fouth is little more than 
feven miles, and its medium length about fixteen, It con- 
tains nearly 112 {quare miles, or 57,008 Scottifh acres. The 
parifhes amount to 13 in number, comprifing, according to 
the parliamentary returns of 1800, a population of 17,844 

erfons. ; 

The afpe& of this county, except towards the fouth, 
swhere it confifts chiefly of moor-mofs and morafs, is that 
of a level and well cultivated diftri@, diverfified by a variety 
of {mall hills: thefe are moft numerous in the middle and 
weftern parts of the county. Beginning at Bowden, the 
more remarkable of them form a range which runs through 
the centre of the county in an oblique direétion from north- 
weft to fouth-eaft. Inthe northern diftri& they are lefs ele- 
vated than towards the nidd'e and weltern parts, and are 
more varioufly diftributed. In general they are both ufeful 
_and ornamental, nearly the whole of them affording abundant 
pafture; many of them being clothed with woods ; and 
mot a few of them containing valuable minerals. 

Soil and Climate. —This county exhibits a great diverfity 
.of foils, as well as variablenefs of climate. Almoft every 
kind of clayey foil is to be found in different parts of it. 
About 7000 acres are compofed of light gravel and fand, 
and nearly the fame extent of that fpecies which is ufually 
called loam. The high rocky land extends to about 10,000 
‘acres, and the mofles to fomewhat better than 1000. Such 
parts of this county as border on the Forth, have a tempe- 
rate and an excellent climate. ‘The upper or fouth-weftern 
part, however, is not ‘fo much favoured. Its elevated fitua- 
‘tion with the proximity of the moors and mofles, either in 
this county er the neighbouring ‘one of Lanark, render it 
leak and damp during the greater part of the year. 

The lands of this county are pofleffed ‘by between thirty 
and forty landholders whofe eftates vary from 200/. to 60c0/. 
per annum, “velides a:few of inferior rental. About a third 
part of the county confitts of wood and patture lands, or 
as laid down with artificial grafles. The caufe of this 
great proportion of pafture grafs-feems to be the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. ‘Phe agriculture of this ceunty is fimilar to 
that of the other Lothians. The upper portions are the 
pooreft, but even in. the higheft moors of that diftrict, art 
and indiitry are making rapid changes and improvements. 
The grub-worm is perhaps more deitruétive in this than in 
moft other counties. This infe& gexerally begins its depre- 
dations in May or June, Biseciilly if the lands have been 
formerly in grafs, or over-run with mofs, and the-crops are 
ftunted, which ts apt to be the cafe, from the dry ealt winds 
which prevail during thefe months. Not above one-fixth of 
the whole county remains uninclofed. Great attention is pad 
to the forming of plantaticns, particularly m the neighbour- 
hood of gentlemen’s feats, which tend in no fmall degree to 
enrich the feenery of this cultivated ditrict. The fhores of 

the Forth are pecuiiarly ornamented both by nature and 
art. Barnbeugle park, the feat of the earl of Rofeberry, 
is laid out with plantations, formed in the very beft tafte, and 
in a manner well calculated to fhelter the foil, and exhibit 
athe afpect of the country around to great advantage. On 


the.coaft, Linlithgowfhire rifes fuddenly into a ridge adorned 
by culture and well wooded. From hence weftward by the 
ancient feat of the Dundas family, and by Hopetoun-houfe, 
a feries of views are to be met with not inferior to any in the 
kingdom. The fcenery in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Queensferry is peculiarly fine, the Forth here forming a nar- ' 
row {trait, which expands fuddenly on both fides into an ex- 
tenfive bay, with richly ornamented banks. At various 
points of the coaft the views are different, the water af- 
fuming the appearance of a lake, anoble river or broad fea, 
according to the fituation from which it is feen. In one {pot, 
a little diitance from the fhore, ftands Hopetoun-houfe, one 
of the moft fuperb and magnificent feats in this king dom. 
It is fituated on a noble and extenfive lawn, ftretching to the 
diftance of more than a mile from the front of the houfe, 
and forming a fort of terrace along the banks of the Forth, 
which winds round it, and prefents the view of a wide ex- 
tenlive lake, interfperfed with iflands, and enlivened by a va- 
riety of fhipping. Behind the houfe the ground is more 
various, breaking into hills, vallies, and promontories, 
which fhoot into the Forth. Toa confiderable diftance the 
grounds feem well wooded and enclofed ; the houfe itfelf is 
flanked with a noble plantation, which ferves to fhelter it 
from the northern blafts. At the extremities of this vait 
and magnificent fcenery a variety of mountains arife of dif- 
ferent forms and at different diftances. In fhort, every thing 
the eye can contemplate in the whole fcene, or its appendages, 
is great and noble. The fituation of the houfe, and its ar- 
chite&ture, are alfo equally objects of admiration. It was 
planned and begun by the celebrated architect fir William 
Bruce, and finifhed by Mr. Adams. Some of the apart- 
ments are grand and fpacious, but they are in general of 
moderate fize, which is perhaps the only defe&t of its con- 
trivance. It abounds with paintings. 

With the exception of free-{tone and coals, there are ne 
minerals of any importance in the county. In the Balli- 
gate-hills there was formerly a valuable lead mine, but 
being now fought in vain is fuppofed to be exhaufted. A 
free-ftone quarry, in the neighbourhood of Queensferry, 
is one of the fineft in the kingdom. More than three acres 
have been already excavated. This {tone is exported in 
great quantity, both as materials for building, and in the 
fhape of grinding-tiones. Coal abounds in different parts 
of the county; but is chiefly wrought in the neighbourhood 
of Borrowttownefs. Here isone of the moft extraordinary 
coal mines in the world: it extends under the Forth half 
way acrofs. Formerly there was a building, or moat, about 
half a mile from the fhore, where there was an entry down 
into the pit formed under the fea. This building being in 
the fhape of a quay, veflels were brought along fide of it, 
and loaded with the coals raifed from the pit and depofited 
here. ‘This mine was extremely profitable, but at lait an 
urexampled high tide overwhelmed the whole, before the 
colliers could effe& their efcape. This did not difcourage 
the daring adventurers. A new mine was opened, and con- 
tinues to be wrought at this day to a great extent. For 
the purpofe of rendering "he coal in the upper parts of this 
county more extenfively ufeful, it has been propofed to cut 
a canal from Glafgow to Edinburgh, which might like- 
wife bring to the ealtward, at a cheap rate, a portion of 
the treafures contained in the hilis of Lanarkthire. To 
thefe ufeful productions of the mineral defcription in this 
county, may be added iron-{tone, whin-ftone, grey granite, 
and fhell marle. On the fouth fide of Dundas-hill is a ba- 
faltic rock, 250 yards iu length, and 60 or 70 feet high. 
The mafles are in an irregular ftate, formed like pillars, 
feparated by channels ; but not a few of them exhibit regu- 

lar 
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lar and well defined prifms. The ftone of which thefe are 
eompofed is of a light blueifh colour. f 

The royal boroughs in this county are Linlithgow and 
Queensferry. The former is the fhire town, and fituated 
in the interior of the county. The latter ftands on the 
coalt of the Forth, about nine miles weft from Edinburgh. 
It was formerly of more importance than at prefent ; it 
being now totally deftitute of trade. A particular account 
of thefe boroughs will be found under their refpeCtive 
names. 

Borrowftownefs, or Bo-nefs, is the principal fea-port 
town in this county. It isa borough of barony, governed 
by a bailiff appointed by the duke of Hamilton, The houfes 
in this place are low and crowded, and much injured in ap- 
pearance, by the fmoke of the numerous falt pans with 
which it abounds. ‘The produce of thefe pans, and of the 
soal-works in the neighbourhood, are the chief articles of 
export from this town. The harbour is confidered very 
fafe. About thirty fail of fhipping belong to perfons refident 
on the {pot. Many others frequent this harbour in the courfe 
of trade. The imports are ufually tallow, hemp, timber, 
flax, and flax-feed. The herring-fifhery is carried on here, 
but, being hazardous and precarious, fearcely deferves notice 
in mentioning the commerce of this port. Kineel hontfe, 
belonging to the duke of Hamilton, is beautifully fituated 
on the fhore of the Forth, not far from the town. The 
village of Bathgate ftands on the fouthern declivity of the 
hills which bear its name, and forma part of the range al- 
ready mentioned, as running through the centre of the 
county. Here, as well as in the village of Whitburn, fitu- 
ated on the moft fouthern road between Edinburgh and 
Glafgow, a number of weavers are employed by the Glaf- 
gow manufacturers. At prefent neither of thefe’ places is 
of much importance: but is the event of the propofed 
canal, formerly noticed, being carried into effect, 1t is not 
improbable they would foon rife into confiderable diftinc- 
tion. Betides thefe, there are few other villages in this 
county which do not, however, require particular notice. 

Among the antiquities of this county is the termination of 
the celebrated Roman barrier, or wall of Antoninus. It enters 
Linlithgowthire near the village of Inner Avon, and pro- 
ceeds by Kineel houfe to the village of Carriden, behind 
the church of which, it is probable, the lait or nineteenth 
fort, counting from the Clyde, was ftationed, though no 
remains of the work can now be difcovered beyond the in- 
clofures of Grange. ‘Two miles eaft from Carriden, and 
one and three quarters welt from Abercorn, is Blacknefs 
ealtle, which, from its fituation with regard to the wall, 
feems not improbably to have been the Roman porton the 
Forth. In Abercorn parifh, ona point north-eait from the 
church, Abercorn caftle was formerly fituated. It was one 
of the ftrong holds of the Douglafes, and was taken by 
ftorm, after a long fiege, by James [I. during his conteit 
‘with that family. After this it was never repaired, and 
Buchanan mentions it as a ruin in his time. The moft an- 
cient monaftery in Scotland was fituated here, as we learn 
from the venerable Bede, after whofe time it is not men- 
tioned in hiftory. In Torphechen parifh was a houfe for the 
knights of St. John; it was founded by king DavidI. This 
preceptory was a place of refuge, or fanctuary.| In the 
church-yard is a ftone with a St. John’s crofs on it, and four 
fimilar ones at the diftance of a mile each. This pani is 
alfo diftinguifhed by four great ftones, fituated)about a 
mile eaft of the village, which are faid to have bem a Dru- 
idical temple. In Kirklifton parifh is another remarkable 
ftone, known to the inhabitants by the name of the Cat 
jione. It is four feet and a half high, and elfven feet 
~ Vor. XXT. 
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and a half in circumference. The form is that of an irs 
regular prifm. On one fide is the following infeription, 
rudely, but deeply, cut, the explanation of which has puzzled 
many antiquaries. “ In oc. T umvLo Jaci vETTA D vicra.” 
The church of Dalmeny may hkewife be ranked among the 
antiquities of this county.’ Concerning the date of its 
erection nothing is Enown. Its architecture is of that mid- 
dle fort which has received the appellation of Saxon. It is 


-a {mall building, apparently with Grecian windows, -but 


upon inveltigation, the fhafts are found to be difpropor-* 
tionate. The eaftern portion of this church is vaulted with 
femicireular arches, having mouldings chiefly in the form of 
itars and other decorations. Sinclair’s Statiftical Account 
of Scotland. Chalmer’s Caledonia. 

LINNEA, in Botany, fo called in honour of the great 
Swedifh naturalilt, (fee Linn aus,) appears by the journal of 
his our to Lapland to have been chofen by himfelf to com- 
memorate his own name, when he gathered it at Lykfele, 
May 29, 1732. Former botanifls had called this elegant 
and fingular little plant Campanula Jerpyllifolia ; but Lin- 
neus, profecuting the ftudy of vegetables on the only certain 
principles, the ftructure of their parts of fru@tification, foon 
found this to con{titute a new genus. He referved the idea 
in his own brealt, till his difcoveries and publications had 
entitled him to botanical commemoration, and his friend 
Gronovius, in due time, undertook to make this genus 
known to the world. It was publifhed by Linneus himfelf 
in the Genera Plantarum, ed. 1, in 1737, and the fame year 
in the Flora Lapponica, with a plate, being moreover men- 
tioned in the Critica Botanica, p. 80, as “a humble, de- 
{pifed, and negleéted Lapland plant, flowering at an early 
age,” like the perfon whofe name it bears. Linn. Gen. 319. 
Schreb. 418. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 340. Mart. Mill. Dic. 
v.3- Sm. Fl. Brit. 666. Juff. 211. Lamarck Illuftr, t. 536. 
—Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermig.. Nat, Ord. 
Aggregate, Linn. Caprifolia, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth double; that of the fruit inferior, 
of two or four leaves ; the outermoft of which are oppofite 
and minute; the others elliptical, concave, ereét, hifpid, 
clofed around the germen, permanent ; that of the flower 
(the proper one) fuperior, of one leaf, in five ere&, narrow, 
acute, equal, deep fegments, Cor. of one petal, above 
twice as long as its perianth, bell-fhaped, its border in five 
rather deep, oltufe, nearly equal divifions. Stam. Fila- 
ments four, awl-fhaped, inferted into the bottom of the 
corolla, two of them much the {malleft ; anthers comprefled, 
verfatile. Pi/?, Germen roundifh, inferior; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, ftraight, the length of the corolla, inclining ; {tigma 
globofe. Peric. Berry dry, ovate, of three cells, clothed 
with the hifpid glutinous perianth of the fruit, deciduous, 
Seeds roundifh, two in each cell, 

Ef. Ch. Calyx double ; that of the fruit of two or four 
leaves ; that of the flower fuperior, in five deep divifions, 
Corolla bell-fhaped. Berry dry, of three cells, 

Obf. The two outer or {maller leaves of the inferior calyx 
are often wanting. hen prefent they are like the inner 
ones in fhape, though {maller in fize, and ftand like them 
clofe to the germen, being totally diftin@ from the brac- 
teas, which are a little remote trom them, lanceolate and 
acute. 

1. L. borealis. Linn Sp, Pl. 880. FI, Suec. 2rg. t. 1. 
Fl. Lapp. ed. 2, 214. t. 12. f. 4. Engl. Bot. t. 433. Fl. 
Dan. t. 3. (Campanula ferpyllifolia ; Bauh. Prodr. 35.)— 
Native of dry ttony moffy ancient fir woods, in Sweden, 
Siberia, Ruffia, Switzerland, Scotland, and North Ame. 
rica, flowering in May and June. Linnezus deferibes it in 
his Lapland Tour, v, 1. 20, as clothing mafles of itones, 
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being interwoven with ivy, ina pidtutefque manner. It 
was firft difeovered in Britain, June 2d, 1795, by the late 
profeffor James Beattie of Aberdeen, in an old fir wood at 
Mearns in that county. 

The root is fibrous and perennial. Stems trailing, creep- 
ing, perennial, woody, round, leafy, fomewhat hairy, often 
reddifh, a little branched, very long and flender. Leaves 
evergreen, oppolite, ftalked, roundifh or ovate, veiny, cre- 
nate in the fore-part, paler beneath, bearing a few fcattered 
hairs on the upper fide. Flowering branches ereét,~ three or 
four inches high, with a pair or two of leaves near the bot- 
tom, na‘ed above, terminating in two equal flower-ftalks, 
with a pair of fmall leaves at their origin, and each bearing 
one drooping fower, accompanied by two {mall, lanceolate, 
flizhtly remote, oppofite sradicas, which, like the ftalks, 
calyx and germen, are clothed’ with glandular vifcid hairs. 
The flowers are of a delicate pink, efpecially within, being 
pale white or yellowifh externally. They are faid in the 
Flora Suecica to be very fragrant at night, {melling like 
Meadow-{weet. An infufion of the leaves, with milk, is 
elteemed a ‘{pecific, ameng the Swedes, in rheumatic and 
{ciatic diforders. ‘The inhabitants of Weft Bothnia cure 
painful complaints in the feet of their fheep, with a cataplafm 
or fomentation made of this herb. The fmoke of it when 
burnt is thought by the Norwegians beneficial in the fearlet 
fever; and its decoétion in the itch. 

This is the only known fpecies of Linnea. ‘The right 
honourable fir Jofeph Banks is poffefled of a drawing, made 
‘by an artift who was employed many years ago to delineate 
plants in the Eaft Indies, which reprefents a plant anfwering 
to the fame generic chara¢ters, but of which no fpecimens 
having ever been feen,’the drawing is fuppofed to bea 
forgery. The younger Linneus, when in England, was 
much interefted by the fight of it, but endeavoured in vain 
to afcertain its truth. _ 

LINNJEAN Sv/lem of Botany. See Borany, Flowers, 
and SExuaL Sy/flem. 

LINNAUS, Cuarces, afterwards Von Linné, in Bio- 
graphy, the moit eminent of modern naturalifts, whofe la- 
bours and abilities rendered his favourite fcience of Botany 
firtt more philefophical, and then more popular, than it had 
ever been in any other age, was born at Rafhult, inthe 
province of Smaland, in Sweden, May 13th, old ftyle, 
1707. His father Nicholas Linneus was affiltant minifter of 
the parith of Stenbrohult, to which the hamlet of Rafhult 
belongs, and became in procefs of time its paftor or reCtor ; 
having married Chriftina Broderfon, the daughter of his 
predeceffor. The fubje& of our memoir was their firft-born 
child. The family of Linneus had been peafants, but 
fome of them, early in the r7th century, had fel!owed lite- 
vary purfuits. In the beginning of that century regular 
and hereditary furnames were tirft adopted in Sweden, on 
which oecafion hterary men often chofe one of Latin or 
Greek derivation and ftru€ture, retaining the termination 
proper to the learned languages, as Melander, even when the 
name itfelf was not taken from thence, as Retzius. A re- 
markable Linden-tree, Zilia europea, growing near the place 
of their refidence, is reported to have given origin to the 
names of Lindelius and Tiliander, in fome branches of 
this family ; but the above-mentioned Nicholas is faid to 
have firlt taken that of Linneus, by which his fon became 
fo extenfively known, Of the tafte which laid the founda- 
tion of his happinefs as well as his celebrity, this worthy 
father was the primary caufe. Refiding in a delightful {pot, 
on the banks of a fine lake, furrounded by hills and valleys, 
woods and cultivated ground, his garden and his fields 
yielded him-both amufement and profit, and his infant fon 
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imbibed, under his aufpices, that pure and ardent Jove of 
nature for its own fake, with that habitual exercife of the 
mind. in obfervation and ativity, which ever after marked 
his character, and which were enhanced by a rectitude of 
principle, an elevation of devotional tafte, a warmth of 
feeling, and an amiablenefs of manners, rarely united in thofe 
who fo tranfcendently excel in any branch of philofophy or 
fcience, becaufe the cultivation of the heart does by no 
means fo conftantly as it ought keep pace with that of the 
under{tanding. The maternal uncle of Nicholas Linnzus, 
Sueno Tiliander, who had educated him with his own chil- 
dren, was alfo fond of plants and of gardening, fo that 
thefe taftes were in fome meafure hereditary. The young 
Charles, as he tells us himfelf, was no fooner out of his 
cradle, than he almoft lived in his father’s garden. He was 
fearcely fiaur years old when he heard his father defcant, toa 
rural party, on the diftin€tions and qualities of fome particu- 
lar plants, culled from the flowery turf on which they were 
feated, and this firit botanical lecture was ever after remem- 
bered as an epocha ir his {cientific life. He never ceafed to 
enquire of his father concerning the names and properties of 
all the produétions of the garden and the fields, that he 
could poflibly procure ; nor did the economy of infects, ever 
at this early period, efcape his attention. His youthful in- 
aptitude for retaining the names of natural objeéts, fome- 
times tired and difpleafed his inftru€tor, whofe wholefome 
authority in time correéted this defeé&t, and perhaps early 
prevented his falling into the error of thofe defultory {pecu- 
lators of nature, who have agreed to defpife that methodical 
and didaétic precifion of ideas, which, for want of early 
difcipline, they could never attain. The memory of Lin- 
nzus, indeed, like his powers of perception, was naturally 
good, and his fight was always remarkably acute. The vi- 
vacity and brilliant expreffion of his eyes are faid to have 
Jafted through life, and indeed are difplayed in moit of his 
portraits. | F 
Thefe flowery ftudies however were obliged to give way, 
in fome meafure, to lefs agreeable occupations, and unhap- 
pily the private tutor proved a man of lefs winning manners 
than the beloved parent. Thus at feven years of age gram- 
mar had but an unequal conteft with botany in the mind of 
the young ftudent. Nor was he much more fortunate when 
removed in 1717 to the grammar-fchool of Wexio, the mafter 
of which, as his difguited pupil relates, “ preferred itripes 
and punifhments to admonitions and encouragements.’? Such 
a fyftem was near extinguifhing all the talents it was intended 
to cultivate, and when the youth was committed, two years 
afterwards, to the care of a more judicious and amiable pri- 
vate tutor than before, the horrors of the rod feem itill to 
have predominated over his tafte for learning. In 1722 he- 
proved competent, neverthelels, to be admitted toa higher 
form inthe {chool, and his drier ftudies were now allowed 
to be intermixed and fweetened with the recreations of Lo- 
tany. In 1724, being 17 years of age, he was removed to: 
the fuperior femivary, or Gymnafium, and his deftination was. 
fixed forthe church. But the original inclinations of his. 
mind, and its early prejudices, here grew bat the more ap- 
parent. He had no talte for Greek or Hebrew, ethics, 
metaphyfics or theology ; but he devoted himfelf with fuc- 
cefs to mathematics, natural philofophy, and a {cientific 
purfuit of his darling botany. ‘The Chloris Gothica of Bro- 
melius, end Hortus Upfalienfis of Rudbeck, which made a. 
part of his little hbrary, were calculated rather to fire than 
to fatisfy his curiofity ; while his Palmberg and ‘Tillands. 
might meke him fenfible how much more than they had ac- 
complifhed {till remained to be done. His own copies of 
thefe hooks, ufed with the utmolt care and neatnets, are- 
now 
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now before us. His literary reputation however made fo 
little progrefs, that, when his father paid a vifit to Wexio, 
in 1726, his tutors, like the fapient inftructors of Newton 
at Cambridge, gave him up asa hopelefs dunce. They ad- 
vifed that he fhould be put apprentice to a fhoemaker, tai- 
Jor, or fome other handicraft trade,: rather than be forced to 
purfue an object, for which he was evidently unfit. Fortu- 
nately, the difappeinted parent met with a better counfellor 
in Dr. Rothmann, tke lecturer on natural philofophy, who 
encouraged him to hope much from the inclination of his 
fon to natural knowledge and practical obfervation, and re- 
commended that he fliould be dire&ted to the ttudy of me- 
dicine. This good advice was fupported with the gratuitous 
offer of taking the young man into his own houfe, for the 
year during which he was ftill to remain at the Gymaafium, 
which was gladly accepted. .The worthy preceptor gave 
his pupil a private courfe of inftruction in phyfiology on the 
Boerhaavian principles, and was rewarded by the fuccefs of 
his endeavours. He firft fuggefted to Linnzus the true 
principles upon which botany ought to be ftudied, founded 
on the parts of fruétification, and put the fyftem of 
Yournefort into his hands, in the knowledge of which he 
made a rapid progrefs. Its very imperfections proved ufe- 
ful, in prompting him to attempt fomething mere complete 
hereafter. 

In 1727 Linneus was matriculated at the univerfity of 
Lund, having, on the 19th of Auguft, undergone with cre- 
dit the examination of the Dean, and even of the Profeffor 
of Eloquence, Papke. He devoted himfelf to the ftudy of 
medicine, lodging at the houfe of a phyfician, Dr. Stobzus, 
whofe library and mufeum of natural hiltory, afforded the 
greateft delight and affittance to his ardent mind, and the 
ftudy of which often robbed him of feveral hours of his 
In the fame houfe was a German ftudent 
named Koulas, eager like himfelf for inftruGion, and their 
friendfhip was mutuaily beneficial. Dr. Stobeus being in- 
firm in health and fpirits, Linneus wes allowed to relieve 
him occafionally from the labours of his profeffion, and foon 
became a great favourite. While botanizing in the country, 
iu the {pring of 1728, our young naturalift met with that 
accident, whatever it was, which he always attributed to 
the fting or bite of his fuppofed Furia infernalis, an animal 
whofe exiltence has been doubted by many perfons, and by 
fome pofitively denied. We need not here repeat what is 
faid under the article Furia. His pupil Solander has 
recorded feveral cafes of this accident or difeafe, and 
deferibes the animal as if he had feen it, in the Nova 4&a 
Upfalienfia, v. t. 55. In the enfuing fummer Linnzus 
pailed the vacation under his paternal roof. -Here he met 
with his former patron Rothmann, by whofe advice he was 
induced to quit Lund for Upfal, as a fuperior fchool of 
medicine and botany. But the flender fupport which his 
father could afford him, 2 capital of about 8/. fterling, being 
totally inadequate, he was, in this new fituation, reduced to 
the greatelt neceffity. Private pupils were not to be pro- 
cured by a poor unknown itudent. He was obliged to 
truit for chance to a meal; and when he relates that he had 
no way of mending his fhoes but by folded paper, feems to 
have felt the want even of the cobler’s education which had 
been recommended to him. He had offended his old friend 
Stobeus by quitting Lund, and though he had brought 
with him a {plendid Latin teftimonial, from the ReGor of 
that univerfity, in which he was called Politifimus ornatiffi- 
mufque dominus, and was declared * to have conduéted him- 
felt with no iefs diligence than correétnels, fo as to gain the 
affection of all who knew him,’’ he feems to have obtained 
wothing more than a reyal {cholarfhip, which was conferred 


upon him on the 16th of December, but of the value of 
which we are not informed. It appears lLowever by the 
above account to have been totally infufficient for his main- 
tenance. He neverthelefs did not relax in his ttudies ; but 
attended the lectures of the younger Rudbeck, then Pro- 
feffor at Upfal, as well as the medical ones of Profefior 
Roberg: and made critical manufeript remarks upon alk 
that he faw and heard. 

In the autumn of 1729 his botanical tafte and application 
raifed up for him a new and very eltimable patron, in the 
learned Dr. Olaus Celfius, Profeflor of Divinity, who met 
with him by chance in that academical gardem the fame of 
which he was deftined hereafter to immortalize. ‘This gen- 
tleman had then been intent, far above 30 years, upon the 
illuftration of the plants mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, 
on which he publifhed a very celebrated work in £745, 
having travelled to the Eaft on purpofe to render it more 
perfect. He foon difcovered the merit of Linneus, took 
him under his proteétion, and allowed him the full ufe of his 
own rich library. The friendfhip of fuch a man foon prox 
cured him further advantages. The fon of Profeffor Rud- 
beck, and other young men, became his private pupils, by 
which his finances were improved. Nothing however feems 
to have been recolleéted with fo much fatisfaction to himfelf, 
in relating the events of this part of his life, as his intimate 
{cientific friendfhip with Peter Arftedius, who afterwards 
called himfelf Artedi, and became fo famous in the know- 
ledge of fifhes and of umbelliferous plants. They paffed 
fome time together fubfequently in Holland, when Linneus 
witneffed the melancholy fate of his friend, who was acci- 
dentally drowned at Amiterdam ; of which he has prefixed 
fo pathetic an account to the Jchrhyologia of Avtedi, pub- 
lithed by his means. 

During his ftudies, under the roof of Celfius, Linnzus 
met with a review of Vaillant’s treatife on the Sexes of 
Plants, which firft led him to confider the importance, and 
great varieties of form, of the flamens and pittils, and thence 
to fourm a new fcheme of arrangement founded on thofe 
effential organs. He drew up an eflay in oppofition to the 
librarian of the univerfity, who had publifhed a work de 
Nuptiis Plantarum, and fhewed it to Celfius, who communi- 
cated it to Rudbeck, and the performance was honoured 
with the high approbation of both. This led the way to 
his being appointed to le€ture in the botanic garden, as an 
afliftant or deputy to the latter, whole advanced age ren- 
dered fome relaxation neceflary. The lectures of Linneus 
began in the {pring of 1730. He had previoufly folicited 
from the Profeffor the humble appointment cf gardener to 
the univerlity, which was refufed, only on the grownd of 
his being fit for a better fituation Now finding himfelf 
authorized to take the direGtion of the garden, he reformed 
and greatly enriched it. He was taken into the houfe of 
Rudbeck, as tutor to his younger children, and by this 
means had the ufe of a very fine colleGion of books and 
drawings. His mornings being devoted to the duties of his 
{tation, his evenings were {pent in preparing fome botanical 

«works. It was now that he began to write his Bibliotheca 
Botanica, Claffes Plantarum, Critica Botanica and Genera 
Plantarum, though thefe books were not given to the world 
till aboat feven years afterwards, when he printed them in 
Holland, during his ftay there. 

A new object now engaged all the attention of our emu- 
lous young naturalift. The converfations of Rudbeck, con- 
cerning the natural hiftory of Lapland, and the cunofities 
he had {een there, excited an irrefiftible defire in Linneus 
to vifit the fame country. To this he was perhaps the more 
immediately prompted, by fome little circumftances, which 
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made his refidence at Upfal uncomfortable. Thefe were, 
the jealoufy of Dr. Rofen, who was ambitious of fucceeding 
Rudbeck whenever his Profefforfhips fhould become vacant, 
and who by his fuccefs as the only pra¢tifing phyfician at 
Upfal, was likely to prove a formidable rival; as well as 
fome domettic chagrin, which he thus relates, ‘ The faith- 
lefs. wife of the librarian Norrelius lived at this time in Rud- 
beck’s houfe, and by her Linnzus was made fo odious to 
his patronefs, that he could no longer ftay there.”?—In the 
end of the year 1731 he retired t6 his native place, and foon 
received, from the Academy of Sciences at Upfal, an ap- 
pointment to travel thrdugh Lapland, under the Royal au- 
thority, and at the expence of the Academy. 

After a vifit to Lund in the {pring of 1732, Linnzus 
fet out from Upfal, May 12th, on his Lapland expedition. 
He travelled on horfeback, but flenderly provided with bag- 
gage, and after viliting the Lapland alps on foot, and de- 
fcending to the coatt of Norway, ef which he has given a 
moft piéturefque and {triking defcription, returned by Tor- 
nea, and the ealt fide of the Bothnian gulf, to Abo, and fo 
to Upfal, which he reached on the toth of O&ober, having 
performed a journey of near 4000 Englith miles. The par- 
ticulars of his intere{ting expedition have lately been given 
to the public, inan Englifh tranflation of the original journey 
written on the fpot, illuftrated with wooden cuts from his 
own fketches, making two o¢tavo volumes. This docu- 
ment, a faithful tran{cript of his own mind, and written 
folely for his own ufe, gives a molt amiable and refpectable 
idea of the charaéter and acquirements of this celebrated 
man, at this period of his life. 

Having learned the art of affaying.metals during ten days’ 
refidence at the mines of Biorknas, near Calix, in the courfe 
of his tour, he next year gave a private courfe of lectures 
on that fubjeét, which had never been taught at Upfal be- 
fore. The jealoufy of Rofen, however, itill purfued him ; 
and this rival defcended fo low as to procure, partly by in- 
treaties, partly by threats, the loan of his manufcript lec- 
tures on botany, which Linnzus deteéted him in furrepti- 
tioufly copying. Rofen had taken by the hand a young 
man, named Wallerius, who afterwards became a dittin- 
guifhed mineralogilt, and for whom he now procured, in 
oppohtion to Linneus, the new place of adjun@, or affilt- 
ant, in the medical faculty at Lund. But the bafeft aGtion 
of Rofen, and which proved envy to be the fole fource of 
his conduét, was, that having married the niece of the arch- 
bifhop, he obtained, through his lordfhip’s means, an order 
from the chancellor to prevent all private medical lectures 
in the univerfity. This, for which there could be no mo- 
tives but confcious inferiority and malice, deprived Linnzus 
ef his only means of fubfiitence, and the ftudents of any in- 
formation which might endanger their reverence for his 
rival. He is faid to have been fo exafperated, as to have 
drawn his {word upen Rofen, an affront with which the 
Jatter chofe to put up, as, doubtlefs, became the profperous 
sephew. of an archbifhop ; but Linneus cannot be exeul- 
pated of having, for fome time afterwards, indulged feel- 
ings of paffionate refentment, and even of meditated re- 
venge. Thefe, however, his better principles and difpo- 
fitions, after a while, entirely fubdued, and Rofen, towards 
the clofe of his life, was glad of the medical aid of the 
man he had in vain endeavoured to cruth. 

Difappointed in his views of medical advancement, Lin- 
neus turned his thoughts more immediately to the fubje& 
of mineralogy. Intheend of the year 1733, he had vilited 
fome of the principal mines of Sweden, and had been intro- 
duced to Baron Reuterholm, governor of the province of 


Dalacne, or Dalecarlia, refident at Fahlun, ‘This place 
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Linnzus has perpetuated in the memory of botanilts, by his 
Lichen Fahlunenfis, a production more refembling fome rami- 
fication of the neighbouring copper ores, than any thing of 
vegetable origin. At the pertuafion, as well as at the ex- 
pence, of the governor, he travelled through the eaftern 
part of Dalecarlia, accompanied by feven of his ableft pu- 
pils, and the unpublifhed journal of his tour exilts in his 
library. At Fahlun he gave a courfe of leGtures on the art 
of affaying, which was numeroufly atvended, and here he 
firft became acquainted with Browallius, then chaplain to 
the governor, afterwards bifhop of Abo. This judicious 
friend advifed Linnzus to take his dotor’s degree, in order 
to purfue the praétice of phytic, in which he had already at 
Fahlun met with much fuccefs, and he further recommended 
him to aim at fome advantageous matrimonial conne¢tion. 
Dr. John Moreus, a phyfician of the place, though at firft _ 
not prepoffefled in favour of our young adventurer, whofe me- 

dical fuecefs had encroached on his own, allowed him to pay 

his addretles to his eldeft daughter ; but their union was for 

the prefent deferred. 

In purfuit of the plan pointed out by Browallius, Lin- 
neus, having {eraped together about 15/. iterling, now en- 
tered on his travels, with a view of obtaining his degree at 
the cheapeit univerlity he could find, and of feeing as much 
of the learned. world as his chances and means might enable 
him to do. In the beginning of the year 1735 he fet out, 
after vifiting his father, lately become a widower, in com- 
pany with another medical ftudent, named Sohlberg. At 
Hamburgh his fkill and honelty unfortunatély ftood in his 
way. The brother of one of the burgomatters was pof- 
fefled of a {pecimen of that reputed wonder, a Hydra with 
feven heads, the awe and admiration of all who beheld it, 
upon which its owner, in the true mercantile ftyle, had fixed 
an enormous hypothetical value. His golden dream was 
deftroyed by Linneus, who proved the moniter to be ar- 
tificial. 

After a ftay of eight days at Amfterdam, Linnzus pro- 
ceeded to Harderwyck, where, having offered himfelf as a 
candidate, and undergone the requifite examinations, he ob- 
tained his degree June 23, 1735. On this occafian he pub- 
lithed and defended a thetis, entitled Aypothefis Nova de 
Febrium Intermittentium Caufa, in the dedication of which, 
to his Mecenates et Patrones, it is remarkable that, among 
the names of Rudbeck, Rothmann, Stobeus, Morzus, &c. 
we find that of Rofen. . ‘The hypothelis here advanced, 
moft correétly fo denominated, is truly Boerhaavian. Inter- 
mittent fevers are fuppoied to be owing to fine particles of 
elay, taken in with the food, and lodged in the terminations 
of the arterial fyiiem, where they caufe the fymptoms of 
the diforder i queltion. If we {mile at the theory, we can- 
not but admire the ingenuity with which it is fupported, 
and the extent of the author’s knowledge and obfervation ; 
nor is the theory itielf at all lefs refpeétable, than thofe 
which make a figure in the humoral pathology, univerfally 
taught at that period, by fome of the greateit medical phi- 
lofophers of any age. , 

In Holland Linneus became acquainted with Dr. John 
Frederick Gronevius (fee Gronovius), who affifted him in 
publifhing the firft edition of the celebrated Sy/fema Nature, 
confilting of eight large fheets, uf the form ot tables ; which 
edition is now a great bibliothecal curiofity. He alfo pro- 
cured accefs to the illuftrious Boerhaave, who encouraged 
him to remain in Holland; but this advice could fearcely 
have been follawed, had he not met with a patron in Bur- 
mann, of Amiterdam, who was then preparing his The/aurus 
Zeylanicus, and who receiyed Linnzus into his houfe, as his 
gueit for fome months, during which period he printed his 
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Fundamenta Botanica, a {mall o&avo of 36 pages, in the 
form of aphorifms, which contains the very eflence of bota- 
nical philofophy, and has never been fuperfeded nor refuted. 
The {ubfequent performances of the author himfelf, and of 
his followers, have been excellent, in proportion as they have 
-kept to the maxims of this little book. After Linnzus had 
been a few months under profeffor Burmann’s roof, he was 
introduced by Boerhaave to Mr. George Clifford, an opu- 
lent banker, whofe garden at Hartecamp was one of the 
richeft in the world, and who thought himfelf happy in the 
opportunity of procuring fuch a man to fludy and fuper- 
intend his colleGtion, as well as to make known to the world 
any novelties it might contain. Linnzus was therefore re- 
moved to Hartecamp, where, as he fays, ‘he lived like a 
prince,”? more glorious, no doubt, than an Afiatic defpot, 
in the innumerable vegetable tribes which daily offered their 
homage at ‘his feet. With an ample library, as well as gar- 
den, at his command, in both which he had unlimited 
powers to fupply any defeéts that he might difcover, he had 
now the means of cultivating his beloved fcience without 
reitriction or impediment, and appears to have been truly 
fenfible of the happinefs of his lot. He now wrote and 
printed his admirable Flora Lapponica, the plates of which 
were {upplied by the contributions of a fociety at Amfter- 
dam. ‘This work, one of the happiett literary compofitions 
of its author, is itrikingly chara¢teriftic of the ftate of his 
mind at the time it was written. Jt is redundant in obfer- 
vation and refleGtion, on every fubjeét which could be inter- 
woven with its profeffed objeét, conveyed in the molt engaging 
ftyle; a ftyle independent of ftudied phrafeology, flowing 
dire@tly from the heart, and deriving its principal charm 
from the delight which the author takes in what he has to 
communicate. The enthufiafm with which his imagination 
retraces every idea of his Lapland expedition, turns the wild 
fcenes of that country, even in the mind of his reader, into 
a paradife, inhabited by all that is innocent and good. His 
effufions refemble the Teueidte of anexiled Swifs; and are 
in fact incipient fymptoms of that oppreffion of the heart, 
which, after a while, rendered his abode in Holland, with 
all its {cientific charms, no longer tolerable, to one born in 
ie purer air of Sweden, and nurtured amongit her Lapland 
alps, 

The profperous condition of Linneus, under the patron- 
age of Mr. Clifford, afforded him much more than a felfifh 
gratification, when he met with his old friend Artedi, at 
Amferdam, deftitute of the means of profecuting his ftu- 
dies, obtaining his degree, or even of fupporting himfelf 
with credit or decency. ‘ He had {pent all his money in 
London ;”’ an accident not peculiar to a poor Swedifh itu- 
dent ; and would now have been deftitute but for the 
exertions of his friend, who recommended him.to Seba, to 
whom the learning and abilities of Artedi were peculiarly 
ferviceable, in completing the third volume of his magni- 
ficent Thefaurus, chiefly devoted to fifhes. We have already 
alluded to the unfortunate cataftrophe of this young man, 
and a fhort {ketch of his life is given in its proper place. 
See ARreEpI. 

In 1736, after having written his Mu/a Clifortiana, Lin- 
nzus was fent by Mr. Clifford to England, and was intro- 
duced to the lovers and teachers of natural fcience, at 
Oxford and London more efpecially. Of his reception 
from the Sherardian Profeffor, we have already {poken. 
(See Dittentus.) He was ftrongly . recommended by 
Boerhaave, in a jetter which {till exifts, to fir Hans Sloane ; 
but this indefatigable collector neither under{tood nor cared 
for thofe improvements in botanic {cience which he might 
have learned from his vifitor. Linnzus found more intel- 


ligent and communicative friends in Dr. Shaw, the oriental 
traveller, profeffor Martyn the elder, the well-known Philip 
Miller, and the celebrated Peter Collinfon. (See Coiiin- 
son.) Tkefe men of true fcience admired his genius and 
valued his friendfhip ; they promoted his wifhes by every 
means in their power, enriching him with books ; and fip- 
plying him plentifully with plants, both for his own herba- 
rium, and the garden of his patron at Hartecamp. He 
was much ftruck with what he faw of London, and has 
celebrated it in an expreffion which has often been repeated, 
calling this famous city the ‘ pundum faltens in vitello orbis.” 
Of his obfervations on the natural hiltory of this country, 
nothing is preferved but a tradition, that the golden bloom 
of the furze on the commons near London, efpecially Put- 
ney-heath, delighted him fo much, that he fell on his knees 
in a rapture at the fight. He was always an admirer of 
this plant, and laboured in vain to preferve it through a 
Swedifh winter in his greenhoufe ; as we in England are 
obliged to fhelter the Cape fhrub in a ftove, though it covers 
walls in the open air at Paris. 

On his return to Holland, he continued the impreflion of 
his Genera Plantarum, which appeared in 1737. In OGober, 
1736, he was made a member of the Imperial Academy 
Nature Curioforum, by the title, according to thé cuftom of 
that body. of Diofcorides fecundus. He was now tempted 
by Boerhaave to undertake a botanical expedition to the 
Cape of Good Hope and to America, at the public ex- 
pence, and flattered with the expectation of a Profefforfhip 
in Holland at his return ; but he neither chofe to encounter 
the hazards of the undertaking, nor to give up his profpeéts 
at home. He would not however leave the benefactor fo 
whom he owed fo much, till he had accomplifhed ali that was 
to be expected from him. He printed in 1737 the Virida- 
rium last an o¢tayo catalogue of his friend’s gar- 
den, difpofed according to his own fexual fyitem; of which 
he publifhed, later in the fame year, at Leyden, an exempli- 


fication under the title of Methodus Sexuaiis, in which all the » 


known genera of plants are fo arranged by name only. 
This year alfo produced his magnificent Hortus Cliffortianus, 
in folio, in which all the plants of Mr. Clifford’s collection, 
whether living or dried, are enumerated, with many defcrip- 
tions and highly interefting remarks, an almoft complete 
detail of fynonyms, and fome of the moft exquifite plates 
ever feenin any book. ‘This f{plendid volume was not pub- 
lithed, but only given away by Mr. Clifford. It was begun 
and completed in nine months. In the intervals of this 
labour the Critica Botanica, an o€tavo volume, was written 
and printed. ‘This is an entertaining commentary and illuf- 
tration of part of the Pundamenta, from fection 210 to 324, 
relating to nomenclature and fpecific chara¢ters. It is a 
book not fo much known as it deferves, being very rare. 
Thefe fevere labours however proved too much for the health 
of Linneus, and he conceived that the autumnal air of 
Holland, as is very probable, did not agree with him. 
Though he had every luxury and indulgence at his com- 
mand, and was carefled by his patron, and by all who came 
near him, with the moft flattering attentions, he longed to 
return to his native country. Having left Mr. Clifford, he 
could not refufe his affiftance for a while to Profeflor Adrian 
Van Royen at Leyden, in the arrangement and defcription 
of the garden there, which feems rather to have difpleafed 
his late patron, and not perhaps without reafon, after the 
ftrong inducements he had offered to retain him. Linnzus 
onotltta himfelf as well as he could, and while giving his 
afliftance to Van Royen, compofed and printed the Cla/es 
Plantarum, which is a complete view of all the botanical 


fyftems ever known. Here alfo he publifhed his friend 
Artedi’s 
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Artedi’s [chthyologia. Boerhaave made another attempt to 
induce him to vilit fome exotic regions, offering him a me- 
dical appointment at Surinam, which it is happy he did not 
accept. His friend and great favourite Bartfch, who was 
fent in his ftead, fell a facrifice to the climate, and to the 
neglect and ill ulage he received from the governor, as Lin- 
nzus has feelingly related in his Flora Suecica, under the 
genus Barifia. . 

Linnzus remained at Leyden till the {pring of 1738, when 
he had an interefting interview with the great Boerhaave, 
then on his death-bed. ‘1 have lived out my time,’’ faid 
the venerable invalid. ‘“ I have done what I could, may 
God preferve thee, from whom the world expects much 
more. Farewel!’? Whether the climate of Holland co- 
operated with dejeétion of fpirits in our young Swede, in 
confequence of news he received refpecting a rival in the 
affections of his miltrefs, and in the efteem of his intended 
father-in-law, or whether his literary labours were too unré- 
mitting, his departure was prevented by a very formidable 
intermittent fever. The fkill of Van Swieten, and the re- 
newed attentions of the amiable Clifford, who received him 
again under his roof with the moft liberal and indulgent 
kindnefs, after fome weeks reftored him fo far, that he was 
able, though {till weak, to fet out on his journey. On 
reaching the more elevated country of Brabant, he felt in 
one day quite renovated, his whole frame being, as he ex- 
preffes it, “‘ freed from fome great burthen.’”? He carried 
a very handfome introdudtory letter from Van Royen to 
Antheny de Juffieu, the phyfician, who made him acquainted 
with his brother, the famous Bernard de Juffien. (See 
Joss1zA.) He infpected the botanic garden, the herbariums 
of Tournefort, Vaillant, the Juffieus, Sc. ; vifited the 
neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, which he has celebrated 
for its Orchidee, formed an acquaintance with Reaumur and 
other diltmguifhed naturalitts, and was admitted a corre- 
{ponding member of the Academie des Sciences. 

How he converfed with Reaumur and others, who knew 
no language but their own, and for the fame reafon, how he 
contracted fo clofe a friendfhip with Mr. Collinfon at Lon- 
don, it is not eafy to conceive. He confefles a pecultar in- 
aptitude, and, we think, a blameable indifference, for the 
learning of languages, declaring in his diary that in all his 
travels he learnt “neither Englith, French, German, Lap- 
landifh, nor even Dutch, though he ftayed in Holland three 
whole years. Neverthelefs, he found his way every where, 
well and happily.’’ -By the journal of his Lapland tour, 
and other manufcripts, 1t appears that Latin was fufficiently 
familiar to him; and if faitidious critics, who are not com- 
petent to follow his ideas, may fometimes cenfure the ftyle 
of part of his writings, they have chiefly taken that liberty 
with the Amenitates Academice, not remarking the great ya- 
riety of ftylein the eflays which compofe thofe volumes, and 
which are chiefly written by the pupils whofe inaugural dif- 
fertations they were. The matter indeed was moitly communi- 
cated by the Profeffor, whofe office it was to defend each 
thefis, in conjunction with the candidate, againft all op- 
pofers. ‘Thus thefe effays are always quoted as the works 
of Linneus, though their language is rarely his own ; and 
is indeed fo various, that it could not be fuppofed all to 
come from one author. 

After leaving Paris, Linneus took his paflage at Rouen 
for Sweden, and landed at Helfingborg, from whence he 
proceeded to Fahlun, vifiting his father tor a few days in his 
way. His reception from the lady of his choice was favour- 
able, and they were formally betrothed to each other. Be- 
fore they could marry, it was neceflary that fome profpect 
ef an advantageous eftablifhment fhould be difcovered. 


Stockholm was thought a promifing theatre for a young 
man of talents in the medical profeflion, but talents are 
ufually what thofe who employ a young phyfician, are of 
all things leaft able to judge of. If fortune cer prejudice do 
not ftand his friend, the fkill of Hippocrates, Celfus or 
Boerhaave will fcarcely be difcerned. The fcientific merits 
ot Linnzus were not overlooked, as he was unanimoufiy 
chofen a member of the Upfal academy, the only one then 
in Sweden; yet the homage he had fo lately received abroad, 
feems to have made him a little unreafonable on this head, 
and he declares that he would certainly haye quitted his na- 
tive country, ‘* had he not beenin love.”? ‘To this all-power= 
ful deity therefore, and not to his merits, or to the wifdom 
of his countrymen in difcerning them; was Sweden, in the 
firft inftance, indebted for the poffeffion of her Linneus. 
From his country however flowed his moft abundant reward ; 
for whatever emolument his matrimonial connexion might 
afford, it certainly brought him little happinefs or honour. 
After pafling the winter of 1738 in the capital, he began to 
make his way in fome departments of medical practice, fo 
that by the following March he had confiderable employ- 
ment. At this time a plan was formed for eftablifhing a 
literary fociety at Stockholm, which afterwards rofe to 
great eminence, and ftill continues to flourifh, having pub- 
lifhed numerous volumes of Tranfactions, in the Swedifh 
language. Triewald, Hopken and Alitroem, (whofe fa- 
mily was ennobled by the name of Alftroemer,) were, with 
Linnzus, the firft members: and the intant fociety, being 
incorporated by royal authority, was augmented with all 
the moft learned men of the country. Its objects were de- 
clared to be natural philofophy, natural hiftory in all its 
branches, chemiftry, medicine, anatomy, furgery, mathe- 
matics, economy, commerce, arts and manutactures. So 
wide a range might have been feared to have endangered its 
fuccefs ; but though, in its progrefs, thefe various ftudies 
have, from time to time, predominated by turns, they feem 
not to have clafhed with each other. Part of its tranfactions 
has been publifhed in Latin at Venice, under the title of 
Analeéa Tranfalpina, which is fome reproach to other coun- 
tries of Europe, where they are fo very little known. 

A mott flattering mark of public approbation was, foon 
after, conferred on Linneus, without any folicitation. 
Count Teffin, marfhal of the Diet, which was then fitting, 
gave him an annual penfion of 200 ducats from the board 
of mines, on condition of his giving public lectures on 
botany and mineralogy at Stockholm. ‘The fame. nobleman 
alfo obtained for him the appointment of phyfician to the 
navy, and received him into his houfe. His praétice now 
increafed greatly among the nobility, and he found shimfelf 
in fo prof{perous a condition that he would no longer delay 
his marriage, which took place at Fahlun, June 26. 1739. 
After a month he returned to Stockholm. He was, by lot, 
the firft prefident of the new academy ; and as that office 
was to be but of three months’ duration, after the French 
plan, he refigned itin September, and on that occafion de- 
livered an oration in Swedifh, on the wonderful Economy of 
Infects, which was printed in the Tranfactions ; and a Latin 
verfion of it may be found in the Amenitates Academica, v. 2. 
His example was followed by all the fucceeding pretidents. 

The death of profeflor Rudbeck in 1740, gave Linneus 
a hope of fucceeding to the botanical chair at Upfal, one of 
the greateft obje&ts of his ambition. The prior claims of 
his former rival, Rofen, on account of his ftanding i the 
univerfity, could not however be fet afide. Wallerius alfo 
rofe up*in oppofition to the claims of Linneus. It hap- 
pened however that Roberg refigned the profefforihip of 
phyfic about this time, and by the exertions of count a 
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who applied to the chancellor, count Gyllenborg, a com- 
promife took place. Rofen obtained the profeflorfhip of 
botany, and Linneus that of medicine, whilft Wallerius 
gained only cenfure for the illiberality with which he had 
profecuted his claims. By an amicable adjuftment which 
was confirmed by authority, the two new profeffors after- 
wards divided their official duties between them, fo as beft 
to fuit the talents of each. 

A war chancing to break out between Sweden and Ruffia, 
Linnzus was apprthenfive that he fhould be obliged to at- 
tend the fleet, inftead of which, however, he received the 
much more agreeable order to travel through /Eland, Geth- 
land, &c. for the purpofe of inveitigating the natural nf- 
tory and produce of thofe countries. He was accompanied 
by fix of his pupils, and {pent four months of the fummer 
of 1741 in his expedition, of which an account was pub- 
lifhed at Stockholm in 1745; before he began his leGtures 
at Upfal, to which place he removed in the autumn, he de- 
livered a Latin oration * On the Benefit of travelling in 
one’s own Country,’’ printed in the ad vol. of the Ameni- 
tafes, and tranflated by Mr. Stillingfleet in his Mifcellaneous 
Traéts. This compofition has been much and juitly admired. 

The next year Linneus undertook the reform of the Up- 
fal garden, a new green-houfe was erected ; an old houle of 
ftone, built by the great Olaus Rudbeck, who, having fuf- 
fered fo much by fire, would not’ admit a bit of wood into 
the ftruéture, “was converted,’ as Linnzus fays, ‘ from 
an owl’s neft into a lodging fit for the Profeflor.”’ In 1743 
the garden was in a [tate to receive thofe copious fupplies of 
exotics, which the new Profeffor, in confequence of his ex- 
tenfive foreign correfpondence, was enabled to procure. 
He was this year chofen a member of the academy at Mont- 
pellier. His reputation continued to increafe both abroad 
and at home; he became fecretary of the Upfal academy, 
and was employed on fome public occafions to do the ho- 
nours of the univerfity. The death of his father-in-law 
obliged him to pay a vilit to Fahlun, but he feems to have 
gained little by this event, except the old medical library of 
Dr. Morzus, which itill makes a part of hisown. In 1746 
he travelled to Weft Gothland ; an account of his journey, 
which occupied two months, was publifhed the following 
year. 

In 1745 Linneus publifhed the firft edition of his F/ora 
Suecica, and in 1746 his Fauna Succica came out. TVhefe 
works are mode's for fuch compofitions, ef{pecially their 
fecond editions, publifhed many years afterwards, with 
{pecific names, and many valuable additions. 

A medal of this diftinguifhed man was ftruck by fome 
of his friends’ in 1746, dedicated to count Teflin. He 
foon after received the rank and title of Archiater, unfo- 
licited, from the king, and was the only Swede chofen into 
the new-modelled academy of Berlin. All thefe honours, 
however, though he was by no means indifferent to fuch, 
appear to have given him lefs delight at this moment, than 
the acquifition of the herbarium made by Hermann in Cey- 
lon, which an apothecary at. Copenhagen unknowingly 
poffefled. Being defirous of hecoming better acquainted 
with the natnre of this colle€tion, its owner was recom- 
mended to Linnzus, who foon difcovered to whom it had 
originally belonged, and rejoiced at recovering a treafure 
which had been fuppofed irrecoverably loft. Ele laboured 
day and night, as he tells us, in examining the Howers, and 
hence originated his Mora Zeylanica, publifhed at Stock- 
holm in 1747. This herbarium, as well as that of Clif- 
ford, is now in the pofleffion of fir Jofeph Banks. 

"The exertions, and domettic as well as forcign reputation, 
wf Linseus, had now rendered botany extremely popular. 


in Sweden, and its interefls were combined with thofe of 
commerce in various diftant expeditions and fpeculations, 
Many of the principal merchants, as well as the nobility, 
had acquired a tafte for natural hiftory, and were proud to 
further the views of their diftinguifhed Profeffor, who was 
now confidered an honour to the nation. Several of his 
mott intelligent pupils were feat to fuch diftant countries, 
as he thought moft worthy to be explored; as the Eaft 
Indies, China, North and South America, and the Holy 
Land. (See Hasserquist, Kaztm, and Larrineia.). 
Their difcoveries enriched his works and his herbarium. 
The latter alfo received important and very interefting com- 
munications from Gmelin and others, who had vifited Si- 
beria, and the original collections of Magnol and Sauvages 
were tran{mitted from Montpellier. Gronovius alfo fur- 
nifhed many Virginian {pecimens, gathered by Clayton. 
Such communications, from all parts of the world, grew 
more and more frequent as Linneus advanced in life, as 
did alfo the academical honours which every literary body 
was proud to confer upon him. In 1749 appeared his Ma 
teria Medica, written in the fame fyftematic and didactic 
ftyle as the reft of his works. Of this numerous editions 
have been publifhed on the continent, but none with any 
additions or corrections from the author himfelf, though 
he has left behind him copious manufcript notes on the fub- 
je&t. By the curious frontifpiece of this book, one would 
fuppofe that he laughed in his fleeve at the itate of medical 
practice in the world, though the body of the work proves: 
he laboured very ferioufly to improve it. This year he 
travelled through Scania, &c..and, two years afterward, 
publifhed an account of this tour, as he had done of the 
former. It is much to be regretted that thefe travels of 
Linneus are not given to the world in a language more 
generally underftood. - There are German tranflations of 
them, but we know of no others. He was this year rector 
of the univerfity, and it was memorable to him alfo for an 
attack of the gout, fo violent as to endanger his life. He 
always attributed his reftoration from this fit, and other 
fubfequent ones, to his eating wood ttrawberries,. the only 
fort, then at leait, known in Sweden. Of this fruit his 
fervants were ordered to purchafe, throughout the feafon, 
all that were brought to his door, and it made a principal. 
part of his diet. 

To this attack of the gout, however diftrefling to the 
patient, the world is indebted for one of his moft valuable 
and remarkable works, the Philofophia. Botanica. The fub- 
ftance of this book muft have been comprehended in the 
mind of its author when he wrote his fundamenta Botanica = 


.of which it is profeffedly a dilatation or exemplification, in. 


the form of a commentary on each aphorifm throughout, 
But, though he had long meditated on the fubject of this: 
publication, which embraces the whole range of botanic 
fcience, and indeed all the principles of natural knowledge ; 
he had made but a few notes, not being able fo digeft ox 
fele& his ideas, fufficiently to his own fatisfaction, to come 
municate them to others. “This illnefs however prompted 
him to refcue from the graye, to which he fuppofed him- 
felf haftening, whatever might be of fervice to thofe he left 
behind ; and his pupil Leefling was employed, fitting by 
his bed-fide, to write down whatever the intervals. of his 
fufferings would allow him to communicate. The manu- 
{cript afterwards received his own corrections, and the hook 
came ont in 1751. 

About this period the queen of Sweden, Lonifa Ulfica,. 
fifter to the great Frederick of Pruflia, having a talte for 
natural hiftory, which her royal confort king Adolphus 


Frederick alfo patronifed, fhewed much favour to Lin- 
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nxus; He was employed in arranging her collection of in- 
feéts and fhells, in the country palace of Drotningholm, 
or Ulrickfdahl, and was frequently honoured with the 
company and converfation of their majelties, during his 
attendance there. ‘The queen interefted herfelf in the edu- 
cation of his fon, and promifed to fend him to travel 
through Europe at herown expence. She alfo liftened very 
gracioufly to any recommendation or petition of Linnezus, 
in the fervice of {cience ; redeeming the papers and collec- 
tion of Haffelquift, and caufing Keehler to be fent to the 
Cape of Good Hope; whofe miffion however was rendered 
abortive by the jealoufy of the Dutch, though he forwarded 
many curtous infects and plants to his matter from Italy. 
Linnzus devoted fome of his leifure time in winter, to the 
arrangement of his friend count Teflin’s colleGion of fof- 
fils, at Stockholm, of which an account in Latin and 
Swedifh, making a fmall folio, with plates, came out in 
1753. The refult of his labours at Drotningholm was not 
given to the public till many »years after, in 1764, when 
his Mufeum Regine appeared, in 8yo. being a fort of Pro- 
dromus of an intended more fplendid work, that was never 
executed. His moft magnificent publication appeared in 

754, being a large folio, entitled Mufeum Regis Adolphi 
Frederict, comprehending defcriptions of the rarer quadru- 
peds, birds, ferpents, fifhes, &c. of the king’s mufeum, in 
Latin and Swedifh, with plates, and an-excellent preface. 
This preface, one of the moft entertaining and eloquent 
recommendations of the ftudy of nature, that ever came 
from the pen of an enthufialtic naturalift, was tranflated 
into Englifh by the writer of the prefent article, and firft 
printed in 1786; appearing again, in a volume of Trads 
relating to Natural Hiflory, in 1798. The queen of Sweden 
took {o much pleafure in the conversation of her diftinguifhed 
naturalift, that fhe allowed him his habitual indulgence of 
{moking, even in her apartments, that he might continue 
his labours with the more eafe and fatisfaGion to himfelf. 
He was in every refpeét politely treated, as a vifitor to his 
royal miftrefs, nor were his fervices accepted, without fuit- 
able returns of royal munificence. Whether, however, he 
felt not fo entirely at eafe as in his own ftudy, or his atten- 
tion was diftracted by a variety of objects, the Muféum Re- 
gine 18 certainly: not one of his moft correé&t works, as 
thofe who ftudy its Lepidoptera aud fhells, with critical 
care, will not fail to difcover. 

In the mean while, this eminent man was preparing a 
latting monument of his own talents and application, which 
even his rival Haller nobly denominates ** maximum opus 
ct eternum,”’ the Species Plantarum, of which the firft edi- 
tion was printed in 1753, the fecond in 1762, each in 
two volumes 8vo. The work is too well known to need 
any defcription, but befides its importance as a complete 
arrangement and definition, with all neceffary indication of 
fynonyms, of every plant of which its author had any fa- 
tusfaGtory knowledge, it is ever memorable for the adapta- 
tion of {pecific, or as they were at firft called, trivial names. 
*Chis contrivance, which Linnzus firft ufed in his Pan Sue- 
cicus, a differtation printed in 1749, extended to minerals 
in his Mu/eum Teffinignum, and fub{equently to all the de- 
-partments of zoology, has perhaps rendered his works more 
popular than any one of their merits befides. His fpecific dif- 
ferences were intended to be-ufed as names; but their un- 
avoidable length rendering this impracticable, and the appli- 
cation of numeral figures to each fpecies, in Hailer’s 
manner, heing {till more burthenfome to the memory, all 
natural fcience would have been ruined for want of a com- 
mon language, were it not for this fimple and happy in- 
vention. By this means we fpeak of every natural preduc- 


tion in two words, its generic and its fpecific name. No 
ambiguous comparifons er references are wanted, no pre- 
fuppofition of any thing already known. The diftinguifh- 
ing chara€ter of each objeét is moftly ftamped in its name ; 
and if this perfeGtion of the art cannot always be attained, 
the memory is aflifted, often very ingenioufly, with collateral 
information, indicating the colour, the habit, or the qua- 
lities of the objeét of our examination. ‘Uhe philofophical 
tribe of naturalifts, for fo they are called by themfelves 
and their admirers, do not therefore depreciate Linnzus, 
when they call him a nomenclator. On the contrary, they 
celebrate him for a merit which no other perfon has ac- 
tained, and without which their own difcoveries and re« 
marks, of whatever value, would not be underftood, 
Neither can fome of his fellow labourers, in the difcrimina- 
tive department of natural fcience, be jultified, for either 
flighting this invention, or giving the credit of it to others. 
The method of Rivinus is not the fame ; as he defigned his 
names for fpecific charaéters, to which purpofe they are 
neceflarily, from their brevity, inadequate. Whatever may 
have been thought of the Linnean trivial names at their 
firft appearance, they are now in univerfal ufe, and their 
principle has been, with the greateft advantage, extended to 
chemiltry, of which the celebrated Bergman, the friend of 
Linnzus, originally fet the example. 

Thefe herculean literary labours, combined with the 
praétice of phyfic, were more than the bodily conftitution 
of Linneus could fupport. He was attacked with the 
{tone, and had alfo, from time to time, returns of gout. 
He confidered the wood ftrawberry as a fpecilic for both 
diforders, and they never greatly interfered with his com- 
fort or his duties. On the 27th of April 1753, he re- 
ceived, from the hand of his fovereign, the order of the 
Polar Star, an honour which had never before been conferred 
for literary merit. A ftill more remarkable, if not more 
grateful, compliment was paid him not long after by the 
king of Spain, who invited him to fettle at Madrid, with 
the offer of nobility, the free exercife of his religion, and a 
fplendid botanical appointment. This propofal was con- 
veyed to him in a handfome letter by the duke of Grimaldi, 
then prime minifter, and was as handfomely declined by 
Linnzus, who declared, that if he had any merits, they were 
due to his own country. This patriotic moderation re- 
ceived its ju(t reward in November 1756, when he was raifed 
to the rank ef Swedifh nobility, and took the name of Von 
Linné. 1 

The Sy/ema Nature had already gone through nine edi- 
tions in different countries. Its author had, for feveral 
years, a more ample edition of the animal department in 
contemplation, on the plan of his Species Plantarum, and this 
conltituted the firft volume of the tenth edition, publifhed 
in 1758. The fecond volume, which came out the follow- 
ing year, was an epitome of the vegetable kmgdom. Here 
the genera appear with fhort effential characters, and the 
{pecies are noted by littte more than their {pecific differences, 
with few references and no indication of their native coun- 
tries. This fame great and important work appeared ftill 
more enlarged, in a twelfth edition, in the year 1766: to 
this the Mineral kingdom was added in a third volume on 
the fame plan with the firft. Wecaneadily pardon the feli- 
complacency of its author, when, in his diary written for the 
ufe of his friend Menander, he calls the Sy/fema Nature 
“a work to which Natural Hiitory never bad a fellow.” 
We may venture to predi& that as this was the firit per- 
formance of the kind it will certainly be the laft; the fcience 
of natural hiftory is now become {fo vait, that no man can 
ever take the lead again as an univerfal naturalilt. ts 

He 
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The emoluments of Linnzus by his various publications 
were not great. He is reported to have fold the copy- 
right of moft of them for a ducat, (about nine and fixpence,) 
a printed fheet. His’ different appointments, however, for 
he foon laid afide the general practice of phyfic, had raifed 
him to a confiderable degree of opulence. He purchafed 
the eftates of Hammarley and Sofja in 1758, for 80,000 
dollars, above 2330/. fterling. He chofe the former for 
his country refidence, and there, fome years afterwards, he 
lodged his mufeum, in a building of ftone, fecured from all 
danger by fire. ‘There he received the vifits of diftinguifhed 
foreigners and admitted his favourite pupils; to feveral of 
whom he gave private courfes of Lectures, and completely 
laid afide the ftate of the nobleman and profeffor while he 
difcourfed with them on his favourite topics. In 176c he 
could not refift the temptation of writing in fupport of his 
doGtrine of the fexes of plants, a handfome premium being 
offered that year by the Peterfburg academy, as it was fup- 
pofed with a view to awaken his attention to the fubject. 
His Differtation was printed, and was tranflated into Englifh 
in 1786, with notes, by the prefent poffeffor of his library. 
His patent of nobility did not receive his Majelty’s fign 
manual till 1761, thongh it was antedated 1757. It was 
confirmed by the Diet in 1762, and he then took a coat of 
arms expreflive of the fciences he cultivated. That auguft 
body honoured him with a {till more folid reward, upwards 
of 520/. tterling, for what feems to have been the leaft va- 
luable of his difcoveries, the art of producing pearls in the 
river mufcle. This was accomplifhed by wounding the 
fhells in their natural fituation, as appears by {ome {pecimens 
illuftrative of it in his mufeum, but the praétice does not 
feem to have been profecuted to any great extent. 

He now became one of the eight foreign members of the 
French Academy of Sciences, an honour never before con- 
ferred on a Swede. Amid all his dignities however, his 
fondnefs for botany never declined ; he records in his diary 
that having made many trials in vain to obtain the tea plant 
alive, he {ucceeded at length in 1763, adding * that God 
bleffed him even in this point.”” His view indeed was pa- 
triotic as weil as botanical, aiming at bringing this fhrub 
into cultivation with us, fo as, to ufe his own expreffion, 
«to fhut the gate through which all the filver went out of 
Europe.” Jt is much to be regretted that, from fome pe- 
culiarity in the conttitution of this precious vegetable, all 
attempts to reconcile it to the climate of any part of Europe 
have proved of no avail, at leaft as to any economical pur- 

ofe. 

: In 1763 Linneus was permitted to avail himfelf of the 
afiitance of his fon, now 21 years of age, in the labours of 
the Botanical Profefforfhip, and the young man was thus 
trained up for his future fucceffor. His eldeft daughter was 
married to an officer in 1764. His worldly concerns appear 
to have been in a profperous train, except that he fuffered 
this year from a dangerous attack of pleurify ; but it is 
pleafing to read, in his prfvate memorandums, the gratitude 
he expreffes to his old rival Rofen, for his fkill and atten- 
tion during this illnefs, and the expreffions’ of intimate re- 
gard by which they were now become attached to each 
other. 

This year the fixth edition, by far the moft complete, of 
the Genera Plantarum was publithed, nor did its author ever 
prepare another. It was intended as a companion to the 
Species Plantarum, but was greatly fuperfeded by the more 
concife and commodious fhort charaéters of genera, given 
in the vegetable part of the Sy/lena Nature. This latt- 
mentioned part was fubfequently prepared, under the in- 
fpeGtion of Linnzus, for publication by his pupil Murray 
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of Gottingen, with the title of Sy/lema Vegetabilium, edition 
13th, and printed in 1774. A 14th edition, with additions 
from Jacquin and Thunberg, was publifhed in 1784. Into 
thefe editions were interwoven the new {pecies defcribed by 
Linneus in his firft and fecond Mantifz, two little volumes, 
containing additions and corrections, by way of fupplement 
tothe Spectes Plantarum. In them we cannot help perceiving 
a decline of the wonted precifion and genius of their author, 
efpecially in the latter part of the fecond Mantiffa, many 
remarks in which are mifapplied, to plants different from 
what were intended, and the errors to which they give birth 
can be unravelled by the infpetion of the Linnean herba- 
rium only. 

Though Linneus declares, in his diary, that he gave up 
the general practice of phyfic, on his eftablifhment at Upfal, 
attending only his friends and the poor, he appears ever to 
have paid great attenticn to that noble and intricate {cience, 
His le&tures on medicine, dietetics, and the animal economy, 
were in high repute, nor is he at all behind-hand in com- 
mending his own abilities in this line. Though undoubtedly 
a great and fagacious ebferver in every department of na- 
ture, he was in this fomewhat too theoretical, If, however, 
he had peculiar ideas ref{peéting the prevalence of the num- 
ber five, his hypothefes in general rofe much above the dull 
levei of the humoral pathology in which he was educated ; 
and when he applies his own didactic talents to illuftrate 
medical theories, or any thing elfe, he is always ingenious, 
and as luminous as the fubject will allow. His curious 
little Clavis Medicing, publifhed in 1766, and his Genera 
Morborum, which appeared three years before, are not only 
ftriking, but inftructive. His idea of a fy{tematic arrange- 
ment of difeafes by technical characters, was followed up 
and illuftrated on a large fcale, by his friend Sauvages of 
Montpellier ; and the celebrated Dr. Cullen of Edinburgh, 
juftly attributed to the Swedifh philofopher the foundation 
of his own performance in this line. Snch fchemes of 
arrangement indeed can be confidered merely as helps to the 
memory, and in themfelves altogether artificial, ‘The abi- 
lities of Linneus appear to the greateit advantage in his 
claffification of natural objeéts. He excelled in a happy 
perception of fuch technical characters, as brought together 
things moft naturally allied. Thus his fexual diftribution 
of plants, though profeffedly artificial, is in many parts 
as natural as any that pretends to be fo. Linnzus, more- 
over, was the firft who perceived and declared the diftinc- 
tion between a natural and an artificial botanic fy{tem, and he 
has laboured at the one as much ag at the other. His lec- 
tures on the natural orders of plants were publifhed, long 
after his death in 1792, from the notes of his pupils Gileke 
and Fabricius, at Hamburgh. They evince his deep con- 
fideration of a fubject, then in the infancy of cultivation, 
the intricacy of which may weil excufe the frequency of 
error in the detail. In the zoological department, it is but 
juftice to obferve, that his claffifications of birds and infe@s 
are the moft original as well as the beft of the whole. In 
the former, as in the AZammalia, the organs of feeding lead 
the way to the molt natural diftinGtions poffible ; but the au- 
thor of this fyftem, which no one has yet attempted to funer- 
fede, was well aware that the fame principle would not hold 
good throughout, particularly with refpect to infects, whofe 
deftination, in their perfect ilate, is not fo much to take 
food, as to propagate their fpecies. ‘The mouth and its 
appendages are therefore, in this tribe, but of far fubor- 
dinate confequence ; and Linneus had recourfe to the more 
natural, as well as far more eafy principles, deducible from 
the chief peculiarities of thefe animals, the differences in their 
wings, their flings, and their antenne. His pupil ee 
or 
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for this reafon, however able and ingenious in entomology, 
eannot be confidered as fortunate or philofophical, in applying 
his great preceptor’s {cheme of arrangement of quadrupeds 
and birds to infects. Indeed, thofe who have followed 
Fabricius in the detail of this ftudy, declare, that he has 
rarely proceeded on his own plan, but, leaving the mouth in 
moft cafes unexamined, has trufted to habit and general 
configuration, which certainly produce natural affemblages 
enough, and true to the Linnzan rules, but different from 
his own. The arrangement of fithes, by the relative pofition 
of their ventral fing, was a no lefs happy and original idea 
of the Swedifh naturalift ; as pointing out their leading dif- 
ferences of fofm and habit, by a diftin@tive charaéter, taken 
from a peculiar organ of their own. Shells he was long 
before he would ftudy minutely at all, confidering them 
merely as the houfes of particular animals, the knowledge 
of whofe ftructure and economy was, in a great meafure, 
inacceffible. At length, however, the uniformity of his 
plan obliged him to clafs thefe popular objeéts of admira- 
tion, in fome way or other, and he has fucceeded at leaft as 
well as any of his fellow-labaurers ; though we are by no 
means inclined to juftify fome of his terms, which are bor- 
rowed from an anatomical analogy, not only falfe in itfelf, 
bet totally exceptionable. This leads us to confider a 
charge, often brought againit this great man, of pruriency 
of phrafeology in many parts of his works. ‘The mof atten- 
tive contemplation of his writings has fatisfied us that in 
fuch inftances he meant purely to be anatomical and phy- 
fiological, and if his fondnefs for philofophical analogies 
fometimes led him aftray, it was not in purfuit of any thing 
to contaminate his own mind, much lefs that of others. 
“ Some of the defcriptions of Linnzus,’’ fays a noble bo- 
tanical author, ‘* would make the moft abandoned perfon 
blufh.”” His lordfhip ought to have added, “ none but the 
moft abandoned." ‘That the mind of Linnzus was fimple 
and chafte, as his morals were confefledly pure, is evinced 
by his Lapland Tour, written only for his own ufe, but 
which is now, as we have already mentioned, before the 
public. This is fuch a pi€ture of his heart, as will ever 
render any juttification of his moral charaGer, and any ela- 
berate difplay of his religious principles or feelings, alike 
fuperfluous. 

His apparent vanity, as difplayed in his diary, publifhed 
m Dr. Maton’s valuable edition of Dr. Pulteney’s View of 
tis Writings, is perhaps far lefs juftifiable. All we can fay 
for him is, that this paper was drawn up for the ufe of his 
intimate friend Menander, as materials from which his life 
was to be written. If it be unbecoming, and indeed highly 
ridiculous in many inftances, for a man to {peak as he does 
of himfelf, the juftice and accuracy of his affertions, had 
they come from any other perfon, could in no cafe be dif- 
puted. 

As the habits of Linneus were temperate and regu“ar, 
he retained his health and vigour in tolerable perfection, not- 
withftanding the immenfe labours of his mind till beyond 
his 60th year, when his memory began in fome degree to 
fait him. In 1774, at the age of 67, an attack of apo- 
plexy greatly impaired his conftitution. T'wo years after- 
wards a fecond attack rendered him paralytic on the right 
‘Ade, and materially affeGted his faculties. The immediate 
caufe of his death, which happened January 10th, 1778, in 
the 71ft year of his age, was an ulceration of the bladder. 
His remains were depofited in a vault near the weft end of 
the cathedral of Upfal, where a monument of Swedith por- 
phyry was erected by his pupils. His obfequies were per- 
formed, in the moft refpeéttul manner, by the whole uni- 


verfity, the pall being fupported by fixteen dodtors of phyfic, 


all of whom had been his pupils. A general motrning took ~ 
place on the occaficn at Upfal. His fovereign, Gultavus III. 
commanded a medal to be ftruck, expreffive of the public 
lofs, and honoured the Academy of Seiences at Steckholm 
with his prefence, when the eulogy of this celebrated man 
was pronounced there by his intimate friend Back. A ftill 
higher compliment was paid to his memory by the king in 
a {peech from the throne, wherein his majefty publicly cele- 
brated the talents of his deceafed fubje€t, and lamented the 
lofs which his country had fo recently fuitained. Various 
teftimonies of refpect were given to the merits of Linnzus 
in the different parts of Europe, even where rival fyitems 
or interefts had heretofore triumphed at his expence. The 
celebrated Condorcet delivered an oration in his praife te 
the Parifiag Academy of Sciences, which is printed in its 
memoirs. We cannot wonder that his memory was che- 
rifhed in England, where he had long had numerous corre- 
fpondents, and where two of his moit diftinguifhed pupils, 
Solander and Dryander, have, in their own talents and cha- 
racter, conferred-fingular honour upon their preceptor. 
Ten years after his deceafe a new fociety of naturalilts, dif- 
tinguifhed by his name, was founded in London, and has 
fince been incorporated by royal charter, whofe publications, 
in ten quarto volumes of Tranfa@tions, fufficiently evince 
that its members are not idle venerators of the name they 
bear. This name, in imitation of them, has been adopted 
by feveral fimilar inftitutions in other parts of the world. 

The appellation of Linnzan Society was, with the more 
propriety, chofen by this Britifh inftitution, on account of 
the mufeum of Linnzus having fallen into the hands of its 
original proje€tor, and hitherto only prefident. This trea- 
fure, comprehending the library, herbarium, infects, fhells, 
and all other natural curiofities, with all the manufcripts 
and whole correfpondence of the illuftrious Swede, were 
obtained, by private purchafe from his widow, after the 
death of his fon in 1783. The authority which fuch an 
acquifition gave to the labours of the infant fociety,. as 
well as to all botanical and zoological publications, the 
authors of which have ever been allowed freely to confult 
it, willreadily be perceived. Nething perhaps could have- 
more contributed to raife up, or to improve, a tafte for 
natural fcience, in any country. 

Linneus had by his wife Sarah Elizabeth, who furvived 
to extreme old age, two fons and four daughters. His 
eldeft fon Charles fucceeded him in the botanical profeffor- 
fhip; fee the next article. The younger, John, died 
March 7, 1757, in the third year of his age. ‘The mar- 
riage of his eldeft daughter, Elizabeth Chriftina, we have 
already mentioned. This lady is recorded as having difco- 
vered a luminous property in the flowers of the Nafturtium,. 
Tropeolum majus, which are fometimes feen to flafh like 
{parks of fire in the evening of a warm fummer’s day. Of 
the other daughters we know nothing materially worthy of 
record. The late Danifh Profeflor Vahl is reported, when a 
ftudent, to have made an impreffion on the heart of the 
youngeit, which her father did not thixk proper to coun- 
tenance, and which is fuppofed to have prevented his aes 
that favour and encouragement to the young Dane, which 
his acutenefs and zea! in botanical ftudies certainly deferved. 
Linnzus’s Diary, publifhed by Dr. Maton, with another 
in MS. of the carly part of his life. Stoever’s Life of 
Linnzus by Trapp. Aikin'’s General Biography. Vari- 
ous works of Linneus. 5. 

Lixyzus, or Von Linni, Cuartes, the eldeft, and 
only furviving, fon of the preceding, was born January 20, 
1741, at the houfe of his maternat grandfather at Fahlun. 
His father was anxioufly defirous of his excelling in natural 
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hiftory, more particularly botany, and after endeavouring, 
from his moft tender years, to make him fond of flowers, 
committed him, when about the age of nine or ten, to the 
more particular care of fome of his own moft favourite 
pupils. By them he was taught the names of the plants in 
the Upfal garden, and fuch of the principles of natural {ci- 
ence as were fuited to his period of life, as well as to con- 
verfe habitually in Latin. He proved a docile and ready 
f{cholar, and appears to have given fatisfaction to his father, 
who procured for him, at the age of eighteen, the appoint- 
ment of Demontlrator in the botanic garden, an office then 
firft contrived on purpofe for him. Having learned to draw 
from nature, he became an author at the age of twenty-one, 
publifhing in 1762 his firlt Decar Plantarum Rariorum Horti 
Upfalienfis, the plates of which, in outline only, like thofe 
of Plumier, were drawn by his own hand, Thefe are fuffi- 
ciently faithful and ufeful, if not ornamental. The de- 
{criptions are full and f{cientific. In 1763 another Decas, 
or colleétion of ten fpecies, came out on the fame plan. 
Whether the Upfal bookfellers did not encourage him to 
proceed, or for what other reafon we know not, he never 
printed any more numbers under this title. In 1767 how- 
ever, he publifhed at Leipfic ten more plates and defcrip- 
tians, like the above, entitled Plantarum Rariorum Horti 
Opfalienfis Fafciculus Primus. To this he was perhaps infti- 
gated by his friend Schreber, who, the year before, had 
given to the world a fimilar work, defcribing ten rare ori- 
ental plants, drawn by himfelf. But neither of thefe pub- 
Jications was ever extended to a fecond Fa/ciculus. In 1763 
he was nominated adjunct Profeffor of Botany, with a pro- 
mife, hitherto unexampled, that after his father’s death, he 
fhould fucceed to all his academical functions. In 1765 
he took his degree of Doétor of Phyfic, and began to give 
JeGures. 

His progrefs would probably have been happy, if not 
brilliant, but domeftic chagrin fapped the foundation of all 
his felicity, and damped his ardour in every purfuit. This 
arofe from the condu& of his unnatural mother, another 
example of that rare and deteltable depravity exhibited by 
the mother of Savage the poet. Not content with dif- 
honouring her hufband’s bed, and making his heme as un- 
comfortable as fhe could, by the meanetft parfimony and 
difgufting petty tyranny, the wife of the great Linnzus 
conceived a hatred for her only fon, which fhe difplayed by 
every affront and perfecution that her fituation gave her 
the means of inflicting on his fufceptible and naturally 
amiable mind. According to Fabricius, fhe forced her huf- 
band, who by fuch a conceffion furely partook largely of 
her guilt and meannefs, to procure the nomination of his 
pupil Solander to be his future fucceffor, in preference to 
his own fon, and it was a part of her plan that he fhould 
marry her eldeft daughter. Solander, however, difdained 
both the ufurpation and the bait, refufing to leave England ; 
and the mifguided father recovered his fenfes and authority, 
caufing his fon, as we have faid above, to receive this truly 
honourable diftinGtion. The mind and fpirit of the young 
man neverthelefs ftill drooped, and even when he had attained 
his thirtieth year, he would gladly have efcaped from his 
miferies and his hopes together. The authority of the king 
was obliged to be exerted, at his father’s folicitation, to 
prevent his going into the army. This meafure of the pa- 
rent was happily followed up by kindnefs and encourage- 
ment in his botanical purfuits, to which treatment the fon 
was ever fenfible, and he revived from his defpondency be- 
fore his father’s death, which happened when he was thirty- 
feven years of age. 

Though obliged by his mother to purchafe, at her own 


price, the library, manufcripts, herbarium, &c. which he 
ought by every title to have inherited, he rofe above every 
impediment, and betook himfelf to the ufeful application of 
the means now in his hands, for his own reputation and 
advancement. THis father had already prepared great part 
of a third botanical Appendix, or Mantifja ; from the com- 
munications of Mutis, Koenig, Sparmann, Forfter, Pallas, 
and others. To this the younger Linnzus added thofe of 
Thunberg from the Cape, which his father, « with half- 
extinguifhed eyes,’’ as Condorcet beautifully relates, had 
juft been able to glance over, but not to defcribe. Hence 
originated the Supplementum Plantarum, printed at Brunf- 
wick, under the care of Ehrhart in 1781. The ingenious 
editor inferted his own new characters of fome genera of 
Moffes ; which Hedwig has fince confirmed, except that 
fome of the names have been juftly rejeted. This fheet 
was, in an evil hour, fupprefled by the mandate of Lin- 
neus from London, where, at that period, the fubje& of 
generic characters of moffes was neither ftudied nor under- 
ftood, whatever fuperior knowledge was difplayed concern- 
ing their fpecies. The plants of the Supplementum are 
admitted into the fourteenth edition of the Sy/lema Vege- 
tabilium by Murray, and figures of fome of the molt curious 
have been publifhed by the writer of this prefert article, in 
his Plantarum Icones ex Herbario Linnaano. Three bota-- 
nical differtations alfo appeared under the prefidency of the 
younger Linneus, on Grafles, on Lavandula, and the cele- 
brated Methodus Mufcorum, which laft was the work, and the 
inaugural thefis, of the prefent Profeflor Swartz of Stock- 
holm. Thefe form a fequel to the 186 fimilar eflays, which 
moft of them compofe the feven volumes of the Ampenitates 
Academica, the rett being publifhed by Schreber in three 
additional ones. 

The fubje& of our memoir had always felt a ftrong defire 
to vifit the chief countries of learned and civilized Europe. 
For this purpofe he was obliged to pawn his juvenile her- 
barium, made from the Upfal garden, to his friend Alftroe- 
mer, for the loan of about fifty or fixty pounds. He 
arrived at London in May 1781, and was received with 
enthufiafm by the furviving friends and correfpondents of 
his father, and was in a manner domefticated under the roof 
of fir Jofeph Banks, whofe friendfhip, kindnefs, and libe- 
rality could not be exceeded ; neither could they have beer 
by any one more gratefully received. Here the ardent 
Swedifh vifitor had every afliftance for the preparation of 
feveral works on which he was intent, as a fy{tem of the 
Mammalia, a botanical treatife on the Lily and Palm tribes, 
and new editions of feveral of his father’s ftandard books. 
None of thefe however have yet been printed. An attack of 
the jaundice rendered half his ftay in England uncomfort- 
able as well as ufelefs to him. He proceeded to Paris in 
the latter end of Auguft 1781, accompanied by the amiable 
and celebrated Teatheaee with whom he became acquainted 
at London. His reception in France was not lefs flatter- 
ing than what he had experienced in England. He was 
enriched with duplicates of Commerfon’s plants from the 
herbarium of the excellent TThouin, which amounted te 
about 1100 fpecies, and had never been communicated to 
any other foreigner. In the following fpring he vifited 
Holland, tracing with filial piety every veftige of his fa- 
ther’s fteps at Hartecamp and elfewhere, and receiving, as 
he had done at Paris and London, ample contributions for 
his herbarium, library, and mufeum of fhells and infects. 
The next place in which he made any ftay was Hamburgh, 
where feveral of his own friends were already fettled, and 
from hence he returned by Copenkagen and Stockholm, 
viliting his friend Fabricius at Kiel, and his patron Baro 
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Alftroemer at Gottenburgh, finally arriving at Upfal in 
February 1783. In his progrefs he had received feveral 
academical hononrs, as well.as ample teftimonies of {cientific 
and perfonal refpe@t, being a man of agreeable and unaflum- 
ing manners, without vanity or oftentation, though fome- 
what, perhaps not unduly, tenacious, that his own difco- 
veries and performances fhoudld not be confounded with any 
thing left behiad by his father,. But the career of this ex- 
cellent man was cut fhort by a bilious fever, which con- 
cluded with a ftroke of apoplexy, November 1, 1783, in 
the forty-fecond year of his are. His remains were in- 
terred with great folemnity on the zoth of the fame month. 
His coffin was laid by the fide of his father, and as the 
male line of the family concluded in him, their coat of arms 
was broken over the grave. Afrer this ceremony the gar- 
dener of the univerfity ftrewed flowers over the mingled 
afhes of the father and the fon. A funeral oration in Swedifh 
was pronounced by M. Von Schulzenheim, and was foon 
after publifhed. ‘This compofition, partly tranflated, and 
much enlarged, in the Englifh edition by Trapp of Stoe- 
ver’s Life of Linnxus, has afforded much of the fub{tance 
of this article, affilted by feveral private communications. 

The younger Linnzus is faid to have had naturally a 
ftrong and vigorous frame of body, and to have inherited 
his father’s keen and penetrating eyes, as well as his temper 
and active difpofition. He was greatly beloved by thofe 
who knew him, and died generally refpected and lamented. 
His mufeum and library reverted to his mother and fifters, 
as he had never been married; and the former infcantly 
fixed her eyes on fir Jofeph, Banks, as the moft likely per- 
fon to purchafe-thefe relics at the high price, as fhe thought 
it, of a thoufand guineas. On his refufal, and by his kind 
recommendation and advice, they came into the hands where 
they now are. The fale was precipitated. before the return 
of the king of Sweden, then on his travels, left he fhould 
oblige the heirs to difpofe of the whole at a cheaper rate to 
the Univerfity of Upfal, This would a€tually have been 
the cafe, as appears from the exertions made by his Majefty 
on his return, who fent a courier to the Sound, and a veffel 
by fea, to intercept the fhip that was bearing away the 

tizes\?, , 

LINNET, Lrvarra, in Ornithology, the denomination of 
a tribe of birds, which fome authors have made a diftin& 
genus, comprehending feveral fpecies, which are ufually 
claffed under the genus Pringilla. Thofe who confider them 
as a diftingt genus, ftate their charafters to be thefe: the 
birds of it are fomewhat fma‘ler than the chaffinch; their ge- 
neral colour is a gveyifh-brown ; their tail is alittle forked, 
theouter feathers of it having white extremities ; and they 
all fing very fweetly, We have in England four f{pecies of 
this bird. : 

1. The common brown linnet, the fringilla linota of Gme- 
lin, well known to every one. "Vhefe biyds are much ef- 
teemed for their fong ; they feed on feeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before they eat : the feed of the Anum, or 
flax, is their favourite food, whence the name of the linnet 
tribe. See Frineinua Linota. 

2. The finaria rubra major, or greater red-headed linnet, 
or greater redpole; the Fringilla cannabina of Linneus. This 
has a fine red head, a Bry neck, a dufky reddifh brown 
back, and its brealt and belly are fomewhat reddifh. The 
female of this fpecies, however, has no rednefs in its head 
or brea‘t, but has fomewhat of a ereenifh caft on the brown 
of its back, and is yellowifh on the breaft, with fome 
brownifh {pots. It is a common fraud in the bird-fhops in 
London, when a male bird is diftinguifhed from a female by 
ared brealt, as in the cafe of this bird, to ftain or paint the 
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feathers, fo that the deccit is not eafily difcovered, without 
clofe infpe€tion. This fpecies of linnet is frequent on our 
fea-coafts, and is often taken in flight time near London. It 
is a familiar bird, and becomes cheerful in five minutes after 
it 1s caught. 

3. The linariz rubra minor, or \effer red-headed linnet, or 
lefier redpole ; the Fringilla linaria of Linneus. This is the 
leaft of all the linnets, and on the baek is of the fame colour 
with the common linnet ; the back part of its head is red; 
and alfo its breaft, but the,lower part of its belly is whitifh. 
In this fpecies, the female, as well as the male, has a red 
head, that of the male being ornamented with.a rich fhining 
fpot of a purplifh-red, and that of the female of a faffron 
colour 3 and both have their beaks much fharper, and their 
feet and legs blacker than in the larger kind. This isa gre- 
garious bird, whereas the larger fpecies commonly flies fingle. 
This feems tobe the fpecies known about London by the 
name of ftone redpole. 

4. The lait fpecies is the naria montana, or Fringilla mon- 
tium, or mountain linnet. This isthe largeft ofall the lin- 
nets, according to Willughby’s defcription, though Mr. 
Pennant fays that it is in fize rather inferior to the common 
linnet. Its beak is very {mall; itshead and back are of the 
fame colour with thofe of the common linnet, and the feathers. 
of its breaft and belly are black, edged with white; the 
rump of the male is of a fine and beautiful red, and thus 
diftinguifhes it from the female. This fpecies is common in 
Derby thire, but feems not fo frequent in other places. How- 
ever, it istaken in the flight feafon near London with the lin- 
nets, and called a ¢wite. It breeds, according to Mr. Pen- 
nant, only in the northern parts of our ifland. Ray and: 
Pennant. 

It is remarkable of the linnet, that when it builds in. 
hedges, and when in furze-bufhes on heaths, in both which. 
places the nefts are very common, they are made of different 
materials, When they build in hedges, they ufe the flender 
filaments of the roots of trees, and the down of feathers. 
and thiltles; but when they build in heaths, they ufe mofs,. 
principally, for the outer part, finifhing it within with fuch 
things as the place will afford, chiefly with wool and hair. 
Thefe birds will have young ones three or four times a year, — 
efpecially if they are taken away before they are able to. 
leave the nefts. ‘They lay five whitifh eggs, {potted like thofe- 
of the gold-finch, 

When they are intended to be taught to whiftle tunes, or 
to imitate the notes of any other bird, they are to be taken 
from the old ones when they are not more than four days: 
old; forat this time they have no idea of the notes of the 
old ones, and will readily be taught to modulate their voice 
like any thing that is moft familiar to their ears, and within 
the compafs of their throats. The honourable Mr. Barring- 
ton obferves, that in order to be certaia that a neltling will 
not, have the call of its {pecies, it fhould be taken from the 
neft when only a day or two old ; though a bird of this age 
requires great trouble in breeding, and the chance is greatly 
again{t its being reared. There requires mere care in the 
feeding them when they are taken thus young, than when 
they are left in the neft till nearly fledged, but they will 
be reared very well upon a food half bread and half rape- 
feed, boiled and bruifed: this mutt be given them feyeral 
times a day. It mutt be made frefh every day, and given 
them fufficiently moift, but not in the extreme. If it be in 
the leaft four, it gripes and kills them ; and if too ftiff, it is 
as mifchievous, by binding them up. 

They muft be hung up as foon as taken from the neft, 
under the bird whofe note they are intended to learn; or if 
they are to be taught to whillle tunes, it muft be done by 
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giving them leffons at the time of feeding ; for they will pro- 
fit more while young in a few days, than in a long time after- 
wards, and will take in the whole method of their notes be- 
fore they are able to crack hard feeds. Some have attempted 
to teach them to f[peak, in the manner of the parrot, or.other 
birds, and they will arrive at fome fort of perfetion in it 
with great pains. 

Mr. Barringtow mentions a linnet, which being taken 
from its neft when only two or three days old, almoit articu- 
lated the words pretty boy, as well as fome other fhort fentences. 

ee Sone of Birds. 3 

LINNICK, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Roer, andchief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Aix-la-Chapelle, feated on the Ruhr; five miles 
N.N.W.. of Juliers. ‘The place contains 2086, and the 
¢anton 13,589 inhabitants. N. lat. 50° 57’. E. long. 6° 
¥3'- 

“LINOCARPUM, in Botany, {o called by Micheli, Nov. 
Gen. 22. t. 21, from the refemblance of its fruit to that of 
Linum, Flax. See Raprora and Linum. 

LINOCIERA, aname given by Dr. Swartz, in honour 
of Geoffrey Linocier, a French phyfician, who flourifhed 
at the clofe of the fixteenth and beginning of the feven- 
teenth centuries. He publifhed at Paris in 1584 an ac- 
count of the officinal aromatics of the Eaft and Welt Indies. 
This book is accompanied by wooden cuts. Linocier alfo 
wrote upon the natural hiftory of beafts, birds, fifhes, and 
ferpents; but on thefe fubjects he borrowed largely from 
Gefner and other authors. The prefent genus was adopted 
by Schreber, from Swartz, who firft called it Thoutnia, 
in his Prodromus. Dr. Smith however fuggefts that Lino- 
éiera may probably not be a diftin@t genus from Chionan- 
thus, merely becaufe they differgin the number of cells of 
the fruit: the former having two cells, the latter only one. 
But in fome genera of this natural order, the number of 
cells in the ripe fruit has been difcovered conftantly to be 
fewer than in the young germen. In Q/ea, in particular, 
this was found to be regularly the cafe by the late M. Brouf- 
fonet, though we know not that it had been before fufpeéted. 
—Swariz Ind. Occ. v. 3. 49. Schreb. 784. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
¥. 1. 154. (Thouinia ; Swartz Prod. 14.)—Clafs and order, 
Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Sepiarte, Linn. Jafminea, 
Jaf. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianthinferior, very fmall, four-toothed, 
obtufe, permanent. Cor. Petals four, equal, linear, chan- 
nelled, erect, fpreading at the top, confiderably longer 
than the calyx.’ Stam. Filaments two,.very fhort and 
Broadifh ; anthers linear, two-furrowed, the length of the 
corolla, erect, each adhering flightly to one fide of two of 
the petals. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate, quadrangular ; 
ftyle fhort; itigma oblong, cloven. | Peric. Berry; or 
rather Drupa, ovate, acuminate, of two cells. Seeds foli- 
tary, oblong. 

Eff, Ch. Calyx four-toothed. Corolla of four petals, the 
two oppofite ones conneéted at their bafe by the anthers, 
Fruit of two cells and two feeds. 

L. liguftrina is the only fpecies defcribed’ hy Swartz. 
It is a native of dry open places in the Weft Indies, 
efpecially Jamaica and St. Domingo, flowering in June aS 
July. 
LINONASME, the name of a melancholy and folemn 
air of the ancient Greeks, onthe death of Linus. 

LINOS is fuppofed to imply the fame air. Rouffeau, 
however, calls it a kind of ruftic fong among the ancient 
Greeks ; they had likewife a funeral fone of the fame name, 
which anfwered to what the Romans called Nenia. Some 
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fay that the Linos was invented in Egypt ; while others 
afcribe its invention to Linus, the Eubeean. 

LINOSA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Mediterra- 
nean, not far from the coait of Tunis, near the ifland of 
Lampedofa. 

3 LINOTA, in Ornithology. See Liyner, and FRINGILLA 
inoia. 

LINOZOSTIS, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greek writers to two plants very different from one another ; 
the one is the mercurialis, or Englifh mercury, a plant com- 
mon in uncultivated places, and eaten by many boiled in man- 
ner of afparagus ; the other the epilinum, or dodder, growing 
upon the plants of flax. 

Theophraftus, Diofcorides, and the ancient Greeks, ufe 
the word in the firlt fenJe; and the modern Greeks in the 
latter. 

The Latin authors call this finozo/fis, or epilinum, fome- 
times angina lini; and podagra lini, looking on it as a difeafe 
which choaks the plant it grows on, and caufes gouty tumours 
en the ftalks. See Dopprer. 

LINQUES, in Geography, a country of Celebes, lying 
between the two ftates of Binano and Bankale, not far from 
the bay of Tourattea ; which fee. 

LINSCHOTTEN, a town of Holland; eight miles: 
W. of Utrecht. ; 

LINSDORF, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Ko- 
nigingratz ; 32 miles E.S.E. of Geverfberg. 

LINSE, a town of Pruffia, in Oberland ; +5 miles S.E.. 
of Marienwerder. 

LINSEED, or Liye-seen, a fort of grain, being the feeds 
of the common flax, (which fee,) which enters thé com- 
pofition of feveral medicines, and yields, by expreflion, 
an oil, that has moft of the qualities of nut oil, and is ac- 
ae generally ufed, in lieu thereof, in painting, and for 

urning. 

Thofe who manufa@ture it in large quantities have mills 
turned by horfes or water, for the more expeditious difpatch 
of their work, See Orv. : 

Linsrep, in the Materia Medica. 'Thefe feeds have an 
un€tuous mucilaginous-{weetifh tafte, without any remark- 
able fmell. The oil which they yield in expreffion, when, 
carefully drawn without the application of heat, has no par- 
ticular tafte or flavour: and in fome properties differs con- 
fiderably from moft other oils of this kind; as congealing in 
water, not forming a folid foap with fixed alkaline falts, 
acting more powerfully as a menftruum on fulphurous bodies,. 
than any other expreffed oil that has been tried.. 

The feeds, boiled in water, yield a large proportion of a 
ftrong flavourlefs mucilage ; but to reétified f{pirit they give: 
out ttle or nothing.. Thefe feeds have been fometimes ufed, 
in a feafon of fcarcity, inftead of grain; but they appear 
to be an unwholefome as wellas an unpalatable food. ‘They 
afford little nourifhment, impair the ftomach, and produce 
great flatulence, as Galen long ago obferved. Tragus relates, 
that thofe who fed upon them in Zealand, had the hypo- 
¢hondrés in a fhort time diftended, and the face and other 
parts {welled ; and shat not a few died of thefe complaints. 

Infufions and decoétions of thefe feeds, like other vege- 
table mucilages, are ufed as emollients or demulceénts in 
hoarfeneffes, cotighs, and pleuritic fymptoms, which fre- 
quently prevail in catarrhal affeGions ; they are alfo re¢éom- 
mended in nephritic pains and itranguries ; a {poonful of the 
feeds unbruifed is faid, for thefe purpofes, to be fufficient 
fora quart of water. The feeds are alfo much ufed exter- 
nally in emollient and maturating cataplafms. The feeds 
from which the oil has been expreffed, boiled in milk, and ap- 
plied warm, ona cloth, to hernie, are much recommended 
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oil is an officinal preparation, and is faid to be of a more 
healing and balfamic nature than the other oils of this clafs ; 
it has therefore been very generally employed in pulmonary 
complaints ; alfo in colics, and conftipations of the bowels. 
It is ufed in common with other oilsas a vermifuge. Lewis 
‘Mat. Med. Woody. Med. Bot. : 
_ Liyseep Cakes, in Agriculture, the name of fuch cakes 
as remain after the expreflion of the oil from flax feed. They 

are at prefent much ufed in the fattening of cattle, fheep, 
and other forts of live ftock, and of courfe of great value 
and importance to the farmer. The price however has been 
of late fo high as to greatly leffen the demand for this article. 
See O1L-CAKE. 

Linsrep, Jnfufion of. See InFusion. 

LINSELLES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the North ; five miles N. of Lille. 

LINSENBAHRT, or as he is called in his works in 
Latin, Lenriius, Rosixus, in Biography, a phyfician, 
was born at Waldenburg, in the province of Hohenlohe, 
in February 1657. He commenced his ftudies at Heidel- 
berg at the age of fourteen, and thence removed to Jena in 
1673. But his feanty means of fubfiftence compelled him 
the next year to engage as a teacher in the vicinity of Leipfic, 
where he continued till 1677. He then travelled, with a 
view to improve his fituation, through feveral of the princi- 
pal towns in the north of Germany, and fettled at Mittau, 
in Courland, in the fame capacity of teacher. To aid this 
feeble refource, Linfenbahrt began likewife to praétife me- 
dicine, in which his fuccefs was fuch, that the marquis of 
Anfpach appointed him phyfician to the town of Creilfheim, 
in Franconia; whither he repaired in 1680, after having 
been admitted a licentiate in medicine at Altdorf. He after- 
wards fettled at Stutgard, and was patronifed by the mar- 
quis of Dourlach ; and, when that prince was driven by 
the war to take refuge at Bafle, he was nominated honorary 
phyfician to the duke of Wirtemberg, and became his firit 
phyfician in 1711. He accompanied the fon of this prince 
in his travels, during three years ; and after his retura, in 
1716, remained in the tranquil exercife of his profeffion un- 
til his death, in February 1733. Linfenbahrt was ardent 
in his attention to the qualities and operations of drugs during 
his whole life, regarding that fpecies of knowledge as the 
moft important to the phyfician, and being fomewhat too 
negligent of the ftudy of anatomy, and of the writings of 
the ancients. He was the firft who recommended the ufe of 
arfenic internally, for the cure of intermittent fevers, in 
which its efficacy has been eftablifhed by recent obfervers, and 
efpecially by Dr. Fowler, of York. He was a decided 
enemy to blood-letting, which he ftrenuoufly endeavoured 
to difcard from the pra€tice of medicine; and particularly 
condemned the cuftom, then prevalent among the Germans, 
of letting blood at the equino¢tial periods, againft which he 
publifhed a treatife in his mother-tongue, at Uln, in 1692. 
He was likewife author of the following works. “Tabula 
Confultatoria Medica,’ Ulm, 1696. *‘ Mifcellanea Medico- 
Praética tripartita,” ibidem, 1694. ‘* De Hydrophobie 
eaufa et cura, Differtatio,” ibid. 1770. ‘ Eteodromus 
Medico-Pra¢ticus anni 1709,” Stutgard, 1711. ‘¢ Jatrom- 
nemata Theoretico-Practica,” ibid. 1712. Eloy Did. 
Hift. dela Med. 

LINSPINS, or Lincuprins, are {mall pins of iron, 
which keep the wheel of acannon, or waggon, on the axle- 
tree; for when the end of the axle-tree is put through 
he nave, the linfpin is put in to keep the wheel from falling 
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long, having at one end a piece of iron divided into twe 
branches, each of which has a notch to hold a piece of 
match, and a {crew to faften it there ; the other end being 
alfo fhod with iron, and pointed te ftick into the ground, or 
in the deck when it is ufed at fea. Itis ufed by the gunners 
in firing- cannon. It is frequently ufed in {mall veffels, in 
an engagement, where there is commonly one fixed betweer 
every two guns, by which the match is always kept dry and 
ready for firing. 

LINSTORP, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Medelpedia; 16 miles N. of Sundiwal. 

LINT, in Surgery, is the fcraping of fine linen, ufed by 
furgeons in drefling wounds. It is made into various forms, 
which acquire different names, according to the difference 
of their figures. 

Lint made up in an oval, or orbicular form, is called a 
pledgit ; if ina cylindrical form, or in the fhape of a date 
olive-ftone, it is called a doffil. 

Thefe different forms of lint are required for mahy pur- 
pofes ; as, 1. To ftop blood in frefh wounds, by filling them 
up with dry lint before the application of a bandage ; though 
if {craped lint be not at hand, a piece of fine linen may be 
torn into {mall rags, and applied in the fame manner. In 
very large hemorrhages the lint, or rags, fhould be firit 
dipt in fome ityptic liquor, alcohol, or oil of turpentine, or 
{prinkled with a ityptic powder. 2. To agglutinate and 
heal wounds; to which end lint is very ferviceable, if {pread 
with fome digeftive ointment, or balfam, or dipt in fome 
vulnerary liquor. 3. In drying up wounds and ulcers, and 
forwarding the formation of a cicatrix. 4. In keeping the 
lips of wounds at a proper diftance, that they may not 
haftily unite, before the bottom is well digefted and healed. 
5. They are highly neceffary to preferve wounds from the 
injuries of the air. Small portions of lint tied round with 
thread are chiefly ufed in drefling wounds and ulcers of the 
deeper kind. They are always applied to the bottom of 
fuch wounds, the remaining cavity being filled up with other 
portions of lint. By this means, the immediate removal of 
the dreffings is not only provided for, but the poflibility of 
leaving any part of them in the bottom of the wound is pre- 
vented. 

In very large wounds, and efpecially in amputations of 
the limbs, which operations are frequently required in the 
army and navy, at times when lint is very fearce, it will be 
very fufficient to drefs the bare bone and face of the wound 
with fcraped lint, fillmg up the cavity with tow, and cover- 
ing all with a large comprefs. 

Surgeons of former ages formed comprefles of fponge, 
feathers, wool, or cotton, linen being {carce; but lint is 
far preferable to all thefe, and is at prefent univerfally ufed. 

LIN-TCIN, in Geography, a city of China, of the fe< 
cond rank, in Chan-tong, on the grand canal, much fre- 
quented by veffels as a magazine for all forts of merchan- 
dize. N. lat. 36° 56’. E.long. «15° 31’. 

LINTEL, in Architefure, the piece of timber which 
lies horizontally over door-pofts and window-jambs ; as well 
to bear the thicknefs of the wall over it, as to bind the fides 
of the walls together. 

LINTELN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
county of Verden; four miles N.E. of Verden. _ 

LINTERNOUM, or Lirernum, in Ancient Geography. 
See Lirernum. 

LINTHAL, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Glaris; 12 miles S.W. of Glaris. 

LIN-TIN, a town of China, of the fecond rank, ona 
fmall iffand in the province of Quang-tong; 15 miles NE. 
of Macao. 
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LINTNER, in Biography, an excellent performer on the 
German flute at Berlin, in 1772, a difciple of the late 
Frederic IT. king of Pruffia’s flute-mafter, Quantz. 

LINTON, in Geography, a {mall market town in the hun- 
dred of Chilford, Cambridgefhire, England, is fituated ten 
miles from Cambridge, and forty-fix from London. The 
town confifts of feveralirregular itreets, the chief of which 
is about half a mile in length; the houfes are principally low 
and covered with thatch ; fome however are of brick, and 
neatly built. The church is a fpacious itruéture, and built 
with flints, intermixed with ftone and plafter. It confitts of 
two aifles, a nave, a chancel, and alargetower. It contains 
feveral monuments and fepulchral memorials, among which 
is a handfome mural monument by Wilton, to the memory 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon, and her brother Peter Sand- 
ley, efq. A Sunday fchool was recently eftablifhed in this 
town by the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Fifher, the vicar 5 it 
now affords tuition to upwards of an hundred children. A 
market, principally for corn, is held on Thurfdays; it was 
originally on Tuefdays, and was granted in the year 1245, 
with an annual fair for three days. The fair has been dif- 
continued, but two others have heen eftablifhed ; one for 
fheep, and one principally for hiring harveft men. In the 
reign of Edward III. there was an alien priory at Linton, 
fubordinate to the abbey of St. Jacutus de Infula in Brit- 
tany ; being feized for the king in the reign of Henry V., 
it was given by his fucceflor to the mafter and fellows of 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge. At Barham alfo, in this parifh, 
was a priory of Crutched Friars, fo early as the year 1292 ; 

~the {cite was granted by Henry VIII. to Philip Parith, efq. 

and afterwards to John Millecent, efq. who was before pof- 
fefled of the manor. Inthe Millecents the priory and manor 
continued till the year 1740, when John Millicent, efq. the 
lait of the family, died; his widow, afterwards married to 
the Rev. C. Lonfdale, left her eftates to the mafter and fel- 
lows of Pembroke hall. Barham hall, Mrs. Lonfdale’s 
feat, appears to have been formed out of the conventual 
buildings: the hall, chapel, and cloifters, {till remain : it was 
appropriated, by Mrs. Lonfdale’s will, asa country feat for 
the mafter of Pembroke hall for the time being. In the 
population return to parliament in the year 1S01, the parifh 
of Linton was ftated to contain 183 houfes, and 1157 in- 
habitants. Lyfons’ Magna Britannia, vol.ii. Beauties of 
England and Wales, vol. ii.. 

LINTZ, a town and citadel of Germany, furrounded 
with an old wall, and fituated on the E. fide of the Rhine, 
containing about 600 houfes; ro miles S.S.E. of Bonn. 
N. lat. 50° 34’. E. long. 7° 14’—Alfo, a well-built and 
populous town of Auttria, feated on the Danube; confill- 
ing of a fingle ftreet, with fome annexed fuburbs, in which 
is the fovereign’s citadel, fituated on an eminence, com- 
manding a fine profpeét. The trade of the town is confi- 
derable, and it has fairs that poffefs privileges under proper 
regulations, at Eafter and St. Bartholomew’s ; 30 miles 
S.E. of Paffau. N. lat. 48° 18’, E. long. 14° 15’. 

LINTZENEGG, a town of Auftria; 10 miles S. of 
Zwetl. 

LINUFAR, in Botuny, a name ufed by fome of the 
writers of the middle ages, to exprefs the water-lily. The 
Arabians gave this genus of plants the name of ni/ufar, and 
this word /inufar is only formed of that, by tranfpoling fome 
of the letters. 

LINUM, in Botany, the avo of Diofcorides, Theo- 
phraftus, and other ancient Greek authors, appears to be 
derived from Awew, to hold, the fibres of this plant being fo 
remarkable for their tenacity, that its herbage has always 
been in the greatelt eftimation for the manufacture of linen 
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cloth, whilft its feeds by preffure afford a valuable oil. 

(See Frax.)—Linn. Gen. 153. Schreb. 206. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v.01. 1533- Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3.. Sm. Fl. 
Brit. 342. Prod. Fl. Grec. v.1. 214. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
ed. 2. v. 2.184. ‘Tournef. t.176. Juff. 303. Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 219. Gertn. t. 112.—Clafs and order, Pentan- 
dria Pentagynia. Nat. Ord. Gruinales, Linn. Caryophyl- 
lacea, Jufl. 

‘Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of five leaves, lanceo- 
late, ereét, {mall, permanent. Cor. funnel-fhaped; petals 
five, oblong, gradually broader towards the upper part, 
obtufe, much {preading, large. Stam. Filaments five, awl- 
fhaped, erect, the length of the calyx ; (alfo five radi- 
ments alternating with them) anshers fimple, arrow-fhaped. 
Pit. Germen fuperior, ovate ; ftyles five, thread-fhaped, 
erect, as long as the ftamens; itigmas fimple, reflexed. 
Peric. Capfule globofe, bluntly five-fided, of ten cells and 
ten valves. Seeds folitary, ovate or flattifh, acuminated, 
{mooth. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-leaved. Petals five. Capfule fupe- 
rior, with ten valves and ten cells. Seeds folitary. 

In the 14th edition of Linneus’s Sy/lema Vegetabilium we 
meet with twenty-two fpecies of Linum. Wialldenow has 
twenty-nine, belides which, four, not mentioned by him, 
occur in the Aortus Kewenfis, and one in the Prodromus 
Flore Grece. But from the lift is to be deduG@ed ZL. Ra- 
diola, which is the Radiola millegrana of Dr. Smith’s Flora 
Gritannica, 202.—The genus is divided into two fections, 
the firit having alternate, the fecond oppofite, leaves. —Ex- 
amples of the firft feCtion are : 

L. ufitatiffimum. Common Flax. Linn. Sp. Pl. 397. Engl. 
Bot. t. cos Curt. Lond. fafc. 5. t. ir ae 
ovate, acute, three-nerved. Petals crenate. Leaves lan 
ceolate, alternate. Stem moitly folitary.—Not unfrequent 
in fields throughout the more temperate parts of Europe, in 
confequence probably of its being a plant of fuch general 
cultivation, flowering in July. Root annual, fibrous, {mall. 
Stem erect, round, {mooth, leafy. Leaves entire, three- 
nerved, fmooth. FYowers on ftalks, ereét, of a fky-blue 
colour. Seeds. elliptical, very fhining. For the ufes and 
management of this valuable plant, we need not repeat. what 
isalready given-under the article Fiax. 

L. trigynum. Three-ttyled golden Flax. Sm. Exot. Bot. 
t. 17. \Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. n. 3. Curt. Mag. 
t. 1100.—Leaves alternate, elliptical, ferrated, acute. 
Styles three. Capfule of fix cells—A native of the Eaft 
Indies, where it was gathered by colonel Hardwicke on the 
fides of mountains flowering in December. The natives 
call it Gul Afkorfee, from its fine golden hue, Gu/ fignifying 
a flower, and d/borfee a coin of the fame metal current in 
India, of the value of 2/. fterling.— Stem fhrubby. Branches 
round and leafy. Leaves {mooth, dark green, pointed, on a 
fhort footftalk. /Yowers large and handfome, nearly ino- 
dorous. 


L. hirfutum. airy Flax. Linn. Sp. Pl. 398. Willd+ 
n, 4. Jacq. Auitr: t, 31.—Calyx hirfute, acuminate. 
Flowers fefiile, alternate. Leaves on the branches oppo- 
fite.—A native of Auitriaaud Hungary, flowering in June 
and July.— Root perennial, woody. Stems from a foot and 
a half to two feet in height, branching towards the top. 
Leaves lanceolate or ovate, hairy at their edges and on their 
backs, fometimes nearly fmooth. Flowers blue ;, the petals 
fo clofely united at the bafe as to refemble a monopetalous, 
funnel-fhaped flower. Linneus remarks that this is very 
clofely allied to ZL. nodiflorum. 

L, hyperictfolium, Mallow-flowered Flax. Curt. Mag. 

t. 10485 
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t. 1043, approaches very nearly to L. hirfutum. Its howers 
however are larger, and of a reddifh or purplifh tinge. 

L. arboreum. Tree Flax. Linn. Sp. Pl. 400. Curt. 
Mag. t. 234.—Leaves wedge-fhaped. Stents arborefcent. 
—A native of the Levant, from whence it was fent to Eng- 
Jand by Dr. Sibthorp in the year 1788. It flowers from 
May to Auguft. This beautiful {fpecies is an arboreous 
fhrub, rifing to the height of feveral feet. Stems rather 

‘flender, leafy. Leaves on fhort footftalks, the upper ones 
flightly embracing the item, of a glaucous colour. 

The two following {pecies come under the other fection of 
this genus, from having oppofite leaves. 

L. catharticum. Purging Flax. Mitl-mountain. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. gor. Engl. Bot. t. 382. Curt. Lond. fafe. 3. 
t. 19. Fl. Dan. t. 851.—Leaves oppofite, obovato-lau- 
ceolate. Stem forked. Petals pointed.—Not uncommon 
in elevated, dry paftures in all parts of Great Britain, bear- 
ing flowers from June to Auguft.—Root annual, {mall. 
Stems leafy, ere&t, many-flowered. Leaves obtufe, entire. 
Flowers {mall, white, pendulous before they expand.—Dr. 
Smith obferves, inthe Flora Britannica, that L. catharticum 
is very nearly allied to Geranium, for that its ftamens are 
fometimes monadelphous. The whole herb is {mooth, bit- 
ter, and has long been celebrated for its purgative qualities. 

L. quadrifolium. Four-leaved Flax. Linn. Sp. Pl. 402. 
Curt. Mag. t. 431.—Leaves four in a whorl.—A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in May and June, 
Root thick and woody. Stems numerous, about fix inches 
in height, forked, flender, upright. Leaves four in a 
whorl. Flowers yellow. 

This is the original guadrifolium of Linnzus, that of Ray 
chaving blue flowers. 

Liyum, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the herba- 
ceous, annual, and perennial fhrubby kinds, of which the 
fpecies are the common flax (L. ufitatiflimum) ; the peren- 
nial flax (L. perenne) ; the fhrubby flax (L. fuffruticofum) ; 
the tree flax (L. arboreum) ; and the African flax (L. Afri- 
-canum. ) 

In the fecond fort there is a variety which is procumbent, 
with fmaller flowers. 

Method of Culture. —All thefe plants may be increafed by 
feeds, layers, and cuttings. 

But the two firft forts are belt raifed by fowing the feeds 
in the early {pring months, as March, or the following 
month, the former in fields or plantation-grounds, where 
the foil is frefh, good, and well reduced into order, by fre- 
-quent digging over, or ploughing and harrowing, i narrow 
Grills, or broadcaft, and raked or harrowed in with a light 
harrow ; the plants being afterwards kept perfectly clean 
from weeds by repeated hoeings. 

About the end of Auguft, when the plants have attained 
their full growth, and begin to turn yellow at bottom, and 
brown at top, and their feeds to ripen, it is proper time to 
pull them; though, if it were not for the fake of the feed, 
they might be pulled a little before the feeds ripen, by which 
the flax is generally better coloured and finer ; but if fuf- 
fered to ftand till the feeds are fully ripe, it is commonly 
fironger, fomewhat coarfer, and more in quantity. It 
Should be pulled up by handfuls, roots and all, fhaking off 
all the mould; then either fpreading them onthe ground by 
handfuls, or binding them in fmall bunches, and fetting 
them upright again one another, for ten days or a fortnight, 
till they are perfectly dry, and the feed fully hardened, then 
houfed, and the feed thrafhed out, cleaned, and placed in a 
dry airy fituation, being afterwards put up for ufe. The 
flax, after being rippled and forted, fhould be carried to 
a pond of nearly ftagnant water, being placed in it with the 
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bundles croffing each other in different direAions, fo as to 
keep the whole in a clafe eompa& ftate, being kept juft be- 
low the furface of the water, by proper weights applied 
upon it. It fhould remain in this fleep till the ftems become 
brittle and the bark readily feparates, when it muft be taken 
out and {pread thinly on a fhort pafture, being occafionally 
turned until it becomes perfectly bleached and dry, when it 
is in a proper ftate for the purpofe of being converted into’ 
flax by the huckler. a 

With regard to the latter, or perennial fort, it fhould b 
fown in a bed or border of good earth, in fhallow drills at 
the diftance of fix inches ; and when the plants are two or 
three inches in height, they fhould be thinned to the fame 
diftances, and in autumn be planted out in the places where 
they are to grow. But it is probably a better pratice to 
fow them at once in the places where they are to grow, thin- 
ning them out properly afterwards. 

The three other forts may be beft increafed by planting’ 
cuttings of the branches in pots of light frefh earth, plunging 
them in.the tan hot-bed, or by layers laid down in the later 
fummer months. When- the plants in either mode have 
ftricken good root, they may be removed into feparate pots, 
and be managed as other tender exotic plants, that require 
the protetion of the green-houfe. And they may likewife 
be raifed from feeds when they can be procured, which 
fhould be fown in pots, and placed ina hot-bed in the fpring 
feafon. 

The firft fort may be faid to be one of the moft valuable 
plants in the whole vegetable kingdom ; as from the bark of 
its {talks is manufactured flax or lint, for making all forts of 
linen cloth; from the cloth, when worn to rags, is made 
paper; and from the feeds of the plant. linfeed oil is ex- 
prefled, which is much ufed by painters, and in other arts ; 
and the refufe, after expreffion, forms the oil-cakes fo va- 
luable in the fattening of cattle, fheep, and other forts of 
live ftock. 

A few plants of this, and the fecond fort, may be intro- 
duced in the clumps and borders of the pleafure-ground ; 
and the three other forts afford variety in green-houfe col- 
leGtions among other potted plants. 

Linum Carpafium, Carpafian flax, or linen, a term often 
occurring in the old writers, and ufed by different authors 
in very different fenfes. 

The firft ufe we find made of the word, is for the ex- 
prefling a kind of flax which was finer and fmaller, as well 
as brighter and more glofiy, than any other. Pliny ufes the’ 
word in this fenie, and tells us, that fuch flax was princi- 
pally brought from Spain; and that both it, and the linen 
made of it, were, in his time, called by the name ¢arpafian + 
from this it became a cuftom to call all very fine fiax, or 
fine linen, carpafian linen, and the word fignified no more 
than delicate, or fine. 

The modern Greeks ufe the word in this fenfe, and 
Suidas expreffes the fineft linen veils by the term carpa/ian. 
The author of the Periplus Maris Erythrei, who was con- 
temporary with Pliny, calls the flax, of which the Indian 
linens were made, carpa/os ; but none of the older Greeks 
have the word. This author is not, however, to be ap- 
pealed to for afcertaining the purity of the language of the 
ancients; for it is plain that he has taken in many words 
which are not good Greek, nor ever were ufed by any 
author of credit, but are the mere technical terms of the 
tradefmen and merchants of that time. 

Paufanias ufes the word carpafium linum in a very different 
fenfe from all thefe; for with him it is made to exprefs the’ 
flax made of the {tone afbeftos, and the linen made of this, 
which was thrown inte the fire to be cleaned. Solinus ufes 
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the word alfo in the fame fenfe: he fays, that in Caryftos 
there was found that kind of flax which remained unhurt in 
the fire; and Hieronymus Mercurialis thinks that the car- 
bafus of the ancient Romans was a word properly ufed only 
to fignify the carpafian flax of Panfanias, which was not to 
be deftroyed by the fire, and was the true /inum incombu/libile, 
or threads of the afbeitos {tone, or linen made of, that ma- 
terial. This, however, is not the fenfe of the word in later 
times, for we find it evidently ufed for all linen manufactures 
of whatever kind. 

Linum, Caryflium, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by 
Paufanias to the afbeftos. It was found plentifully in this 
author’s time, near Caryftos, a town in the Negropont, and 
thence obtained its name. 

Linum Catharticum, Purging flax, in Medicine, makes a 
common purge among the country people. It is almoft as 
rotgh as that of gratiola. 

It is a fpecies of wild flax, diftinguifhed by the name of 
meadow flax, with {mall flowers which appear in July, and 
commonly called mountain-flax, growing without culture on 
chalky hills and dry paiture grounds in many parts of Eng- 
Jand, and is taken in infufion in ale. 

This herb is faid to be an effeétual and fafe cathartic ; an 
infufion of a handful of the frefh leaves in whey or white 
wine, ora drachm of the leaves in fubftance witha little cream 
of tartar amd anifeeds, is direéted for a dofe. Linneus 
recommends an infufion of two drachms of the dry leaves as 
a mild laxative, 

It is greatly recommended by fome in dropfies, and to 
Prevent its griping they mix anife or fome other of the car- 
minative feeds with it. It is given in moft chronic cafes, 
where people’s conftitutions are ftrong enough to bear it, 
and often with great fuccefs. 

Lixum Vivum, or incombuftibile, cloth made of a foffile, 
ftony fubftance, of a whitifh colour, and woolly texture, 
feparable into threads, or filaments, which will endure the 
. fire without confuming. See AmianTuus and AspEsTUs. 

As to the art of managing this mineral, and of {pinning 
and weaving it, &c. the accounts we have are various. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, gives us the manufacture of 
the linum, found in the province of Chinchinthelas, in Tar- 
tary, from one Curfica, a Turk, fuperintendant of the 
mines of that country, as follows. The lanuginous mineral, 
being firft dried in the fun, is then pounded in a brafs mor- 
tar, and the earthy part feparated from the woolly, which 
is afterwards well feparated from filth; being thus purged, 
it is {pun into thread, like other wool, and afterwards woven 
into cloth, which, if foul or fpotted, they cleanfe, he fays, by 
throwing it into the fire for an hour’s time, whence it comes 
out unhurt, as white as fnow: which very method, accord- 
ing to the account given us by Strabo, feems to have been 
ufed, in ordering the Cretan amianthus ; with this addition, 
that after it was pounded, and the earthy part feparated 
from the woolly, he fays it was combed; and fo does 
Agricola. 

Signior Ciampani, after defcribing four forts of the 
Jinum, whereof he had fpecimens in his mufeum; the firit 
fent him from Corfu, the fecond from Seftri di Ponente, 
the third coarfer and darker than the reft, and the fourth 
from the Pyreneans; and after obferving, that though he 
kept 1¢ three weeks ina glafs-houfe fire, yet he found it un- 
altered, though it could not preferve a ftick wrapped in it, 
from the fire ; he proceeds to fhew the manner of fpinning, 
and making it into cloth, which he effeéted thus :—He 
firlt laid the ftone in water, if warm the better, for fome 
time to foak ; then opened and divided it with his hands, 
that the earthy parts might fall out of it, which are whitith 
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like chalk, and ferve to bind the thready parts together. 

This makes the water thick and milky. ‘That operation he © 
repeated fix or feven times, with frefh water, opening and 
{queezing it again and again, till all the heterogeneous 

parts were wafhed out, and then the flax-like parts were col- 
lected, and laid in a fieve to dry. As to the fpinning, he 
firft fhews a method difcovered to him, which is thus :— 
Lay the linum, cleanfed as before, between two cards, 

fuch as they card wool with, where let it be gently carded, 

and then clapped in between the cards, fo that fome of it 
may hang out of. the fides; then lay the ecards faft on a 
table, or bench; take a {mall reel, made with a little hook 

at the end, and a part to turn it by, fo that it may be eafily 

turned round; this reel muft be wound over with white 
thread; then, having a {mall veffel of oil ready, with which 
the fore. finger and thumb are conftantly to be kept wet, 

both to preferve the fkin from the corrofive quality of the 
ftone, and to render the filaments thereof more foft and 
pliant, by continuing to twift about the thread on the reef 
in the afbeftos hanging out of the cards, fome of the latter 
will be worked up together in it; and, by little and little, 
the thread may, with care, be woven into a coarfe fort 
of cloth; and, by putting it into the fire, the thread 
and oil will be burnt away, and the incombuttible cloth 
remain. 

But finding this way, of uniting the ftone with the 
thread, very tedious; inftead of the thread, he put fome 
flax on a diitaff, and, by taking three or four filaments of 
the afbettos, and mixing them with the flax, he found they 
might be eafily twilted together, and the thread thus made 
much more durable and ftrong; fo that there is no need 
of carding, which rather breaks the filaments, than does 
any good: only open and feparate the filaments, after 
wafhing, ona table, and take them up with the flax, which 
is fufficient. 

As to the making of paper, he fays, in the wafhing of 
the ftone there will remain feveral fhort pieces in the bottom 
of the water, of which paper may be made in the common 
method, He concludes with the beft way of preferving 
the cloth, or any thing made of the linen, which, by rea- 
fon of its exceffive drynefs, is very apt to break, and twitt ; 
and it confifts in keeping it always well oiled, which is the 
only prefervative. When the cloth is put in the fire, the 
oil burns off, and the cloth comes out white and purified. 

Linum, in Ancient Geography, a country of Afia Minor, 
in the province of Hellefpont, between Parium and Priape. 
—Alfo, a promontory of Illyria, in Chaonia. 

LINUS, in Biography, fuppofed to be the firft bifhop 
of Rome, was born at Volterra, in Tufcany. According 
to Irenzus he received his bifhopric from the hands of the 
apoftles Peter and Paul, which he is fuppofed to have re- 
tained twelve years. Heis mentioned by St. Paul in the 
fecond epittle of Timothy, and is faid, by fome writers, to 
have been the fon of Claadia, who is mentioned at the 
fame time. Nothing more is known of him which can 
be relied on, though it has been faid that he teflified to the 
truth of his principles by fuffering martyrdom; and two 
letters in the fecond volume of the Liblioth. Patr. have been 
afcribed to him, but there is no good authority for thefe 
facts. See Lardner, vol. ii. edit. 1788. 

Linus. This perfonage and Orpheus feem to have 
been the moft ancient poets and muficians of Greece; but 
to determine whether Linus was the matter of Orpheus, or 
Orpheus of Linus, would be as vain to attempt, as difficult 
to accomplifh. All that can be done at this diftance of 
time, is to Compare the opinions of ancient writers upon 
the fubjeét, and to incline to the moft numerous and re- 
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{peétable evidence: and in purfuing this method, it appears 
that the majority are in favour of the fuperior antiquity of 
Linus. No teftimony places him in a more remote period, 
or does more honouy to his memory, than that of Hero- 
dotus; who tells us (Eute:p.) ‘that among other memorable 
cuftoms, the Egyptians fing the fong of Linus, like that 
which is fung by the Phoenicians, Cyprians, and other na- 
tions, who vary the name according to the different lan- 
guages they fpeak. But the perfon they honour in this 
fong, is evidently the fame that the Grecians celebrate; and 
as I confefs my furprize at many things I found among the 
Egyptians, fo I more particularly wonder whence they had 
this knowledge of Linus, becaufe they feem to have cele- 
brated him from time immemorial. The Egyptians call 
him by the name of Maneros, and fay he was the only fon 
of the firft of their kings, but dying an untimely death, in 
the flower of his age, he is lamented by the Egyptians in 
this mourning fong, which is the only compolition of the 
kind ufed in Egypt.” 

According to archbifhop Uther, Linus flourifhed about 
1280 years before Chrift, and he is mentioned by Eufebius 
(Prep. Evang.) among the poets who wrote before the time 
of Mofes. Diodorus Siculus, who is very diffufe in his ac- 
count of Linus (lib. iii. cap. 85.) tells us from Dionyfius 
of Mitylene the hiftorian, who was centemporary with 
Cicero, that Linus was the firft among the Greeks who in- 
vented verfe and mufic, as Cadmus firft taught them the ufe 
of letters. The fame writer likewife attributes to him an 
account of the exploits of the firft Bacchus, and a treatife 
upon Greek mythology, written in Pelafgian characters, 
which were alfo thofe ufed by Orpheus, and by Pronapides, 
the preceptor of Homer. Diodorus fays, likewife, that 
he added the ftring lichanos to the Mercurian lyre, and 
gives to him the invention of rhythm and melody, which 
Suidas, who regards him as the molt ancient of lyric poets, 
confirms. He is faid by many ancient writers to have had 
feveral difciples of great renown, among whom were Her- 
eules, Thamyris, and, according to fome, Orpheus. 

Hercules, fays Diodorus, in learning of Linus to play 
upon the lyre, being extremely dull and obftinate, pro- 
voked his mafter to ttrike him, which fo enraged the young 
hero, that inftantly feizing the lyre of the mufician, he beat 
out his brains with his own inftrument. Heroes are gene- 
rally impatient of controul, and not often gifted with a tafte 
for refined’ pleafures; hence, relying merely on corporal 
force, their mental faculties, feeble perhaps by nature, are 
feldom fortified by education. 

With refpet to the dirges, which Plutarch, from Hera- 
clides of Pontus, mentions as written by Linus, we find no 
account of them in any other ancient author. It appears, 
however, that his death has given birth to many fongs of 
that kind, which have been compofed in honour of his 
memory. A fettival was likewife inftituted by the name of 
Linia, for the celebration of his virtues; and fo numerous 
were his inventions, and various the periods and places in 
which different authors fix them, that fome have tried to 
reconcile thefe jarring accounts, by fuppofing that- there 
were three feveral illuftrious perfonages of that name; a 
fuppofition which we fhall not pretend either to affirm or 
deny. 

«The Thebans, fays Paufanias (in Beotic,) affure us, that 
duinus was buried in their city ; and that Philip, the fon of 
Amyntas, after the battle of Cheronza, which was fatal to 
the Greeks, excited by a dream, removed his bones into 
Macedon, whence, by counfel received in another dream, 
he fent them back to Thebes; but time has fo defaced. his 
tomb, that it is no longer difcoverable.”” 
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Homer (lib. xviii. ver. 569.) has paid a tribute to the 
memory of Linus, in his defcription of the fhield of 
Achilles. 


« To thefe a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
Whole tender lay the fate of Linus fings ; 
In meafur’d dance behind him move the train, 
Tune foft the voice, and anfwer to the ftrain.”’ 


Pope, in his note on this pafflage, fays, from Paufanias, 
that ‘before the yearly facrifice to the mufes on mount 
Helicon, the obfequies of Linus were performed, who had 
a ftatue and altar ereéted to him in that place. Homer 
alludes to that cufom in this paffage, and was doubtles fond: 
of paying this refpe€t to the old father of poetry.” 

L10, in Geography, a lake of Thibet, about 30 miles in 
circumference. N. lat. 31° 22'. E. long.-86° 34!. 

LIOJI-KIA-LANC-TSA, a town of Thibet, 100 
miles S.S.E. of Laffa. NN. lat. 28°8'. E. long.-92° 44!. 

LIOIPOU, a lake of Thibet, about 30 miles in cir= 
cumference. N, lat. 34° 27’. E. long. go™ 34. 

LION, Leo, in the Linnean fyttem of Zoology, is a: 
fpecies of quadrupeds belonging to the felis or cat kind, 
with a long tail and pale-red or tawny body. See Fecis. 

The lion is an inhabitant of all parts of Africa, and the 
hot parts of Afia, fuch as India and Perfia, and fome few 
are found in the defarts between Bagdat and Baflorah, on 
the banks of the Euphrates; but they moft abound in the 
torrid zone, where the fize is the largeft, and their rage 
moft tremendous, being inflamed by the mfluence of a burn- 
ing fun and a very dry foil. It is obferved, that, though 
they reign abfolute matters over every beait, their rage di- 
minifhes and their timidity increafes as they approach the 
habitation of the human race. They have been alfo known 
to fpare the weaker animals, and many inftances are related: 
by A. Gellius, Elian, and Pliny, &c. of their gratitude. 
Lions are capable of being tamed; and the monarch of. 
Perfia is faid, on days of audience, to have two large lions 
chained on each fide of the paffage to the room of ftate, 
led there by keepers in chains of gold. ‘The lion preys gn: 
all kinds of animals ; having youfed them into view by his 
roar, he ftarts on his prey, ftriking it with his talons, and: 
tearing it to prces. He alfo invades the folds, leaping over 
the fences with his prey, and his ftrength is fo great, that 
he can carry off a middling ox with the utmoft eafe. He 
fometimes feizes his prey by furprize, and mankind falls a 
victim to his hunger, more through neceffity, as it 1s faid, 
than choice. The Arabs have a notion of his {paring the 
tender fex, but Dr. Shaw informs us in his Travels, p. 244, 
that the lion obferves no diftin@ion in thefe days. The 
flefh is often eaten in Barbary, and is faid to refemble veal 
in tafte. _Pennant’s Brit. Zool. p. 165, &c. 

Lion-Monkey. See Simia Oedipus. 

Lion, Seal. See Puoca Leonina. : 

Lion-Puceron, in Natural Hiffory, the name given by Mr. 
Reaumur to a genus of worms which deftroy the pucerons 
in the fame manner that the formica leo does the ants. 

Thefe little infefts are a prey alfo to a fort of worm 
hatched from the egg of a two-winged fly. This has no 
legs, and is of feveral colours. See Ver-Puceren. 

Though thefe lion-pucerons be all hexapodes, yet they 
are of different origin ; fome being produced from the eggs 
of a four-winged fly, others from thofe of a beetle. As the 
formica leo has two horns, the extremities of which ferve 
him by way of mouths, our lion-puceron has the fame kind 
alfo ; but as the former of thefe infeéts can only move back- 
wards, and is forced to make fnares for’his prey, not being 
able to hunt it, this creature runs very nimbly in the com- 
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mon way, and feizes its prey, without having recourfe to 
iuch ftratagems. : 

The body of the lion-puceron is longer than that of the 
formica leo, and is flat; the breaft is the thickeft and 
broadeft part of it, and from this it gradually tapers off to a 
point at the tail; it has two legs fixed to the breaft, the 
other four to the anterior rings of the body; and when it 
moves, the pofterior end of the body ferves it in the place 
of a feventh leg, for it always bends it downward, and draws 
it along the furface it walks upon. The back of this crea- 
ture is not {moeth or glofly, but is every where rough, and 
full of wrinkles, and feems as if every ring of it was com- 
pofed of feveral other {maller rings. 

This isthe general defcription of the creature, treating 
of it in the general way, thefe charaéters fuiting all the kinds 
of it. There are others, however, by which the whole clafs 
may be divided into three principal kinds. 

Thefe are much more voracious devourers of the pucerons, 
than the worms which feed on them. A {mall puceron, 
feized by one of them, is eaten in an inftant, and the very 
Jargeft is not the work of half a minute for them. 

Thefe creatures are very fmall when firft produced from 
the egg, and yet they immediately begin to feed. They are 
fo ravenous of food alfo, that whenever they can they catch 
and eat one another. But as the pucerons, among which 
they live, are eafier to be caught, they ufually efcape one 
another’s fury pretty well; unlefs where there is a {carcity 
of the pucerons, or when they offend one another. 

It is eafy to conceive that a creature, which feeds fo very 
faft, mutt foon arrive at its full growth; and this is the cafe 
with thefe animals, for within five or fix days of their being 
hatched from the egg, they are ready for their final tranf- 
formation, or the putting on the form of the animals to 
whofe eggs they owed their origin. In order to this, the 
creature leaves the place where he has hitherto fed, and feeks 
the folds of a leaf, or fome other fuch convenient receptacle, 
where it fpinsa web of very fine filk, every way {urrounding 
its body with it, and under this cover paffes the ftate of a 
nymph or chryfalis. The filk of this web is not only very 
ftrong, but the threads are very clofely laid together, fo 
that it is much firmer than the webs of any of the caterpillar 
kind. It is of a roundifh figure, and is fomewhat {maller 
than a pea. 

This round figure is owing to the form into which they 
roll up their body, which ferves as a mould for it; and the 
orifice, out of which the filky matter is produced, is at the 
extremity of the polterior part of the body. The creature 
continues in this ftate about three weeks, if it be in the be- 
ginning of fummer that it goes into it ; but if toward autumn, 
it remains in it all the following winter ; and is afterwards, 
in {fpring, feen to come out in the form of a very beautiful 
fly, of a remarkable large fize, in proportion to the creature 
it is produced from, and the web out ef which it comes. It 
is a very long-bodied one, and much refembles the libella or 
dragon-fly, only that its wings are larger in proportion to 
its body: thefe wings are of a moft delicately fine ftru€ture, 
the fineft gawfe being coarfe and thick in comparifon to 
them. Thefe, when the creature is at reft, are placed inan 
angle over the body, and form a fort of canopy or tent for 
it; but they are fo perfeétly tranfparent, that the body is 
ealily feen through them. The body and breaft are all 
green, and that of a very beautiful tinge; but the moift re- 
markable beauty of this creature is its eyes: thefe are large 
and prominent, and are of a fine gold colour, and of greater 
Juttre than the moft highly polifhed metal. 

The eggs of this fly are a very fingular obje@t, and cannot 
have efcaped the eye of any perfon who is converfant among 
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the infe&ts which live on trees; though of the many who 
have feen them, perhaps few or none ever found what they 
really were. It is common to fee on the leaves and pedicles 
of the leaves of the plum-tree, and feveral other trees, as 
alfo on their young branches, a number of long and flender 
filaments, running out to about an inch in length, and bein 
of the thicknefs of a hair: ten or twelve of thefe are ufually 
feen placed near one another, and a va{t number of thefe 
clufters are often found on the fame tree. The end of each 
of thefe filaments is terminated by a fort of {welling or tu- 
bercle of the fhape of anegg. People who have obferved 
thefe, have generally fuppoled them to be of vegetable ori- 
gin, and that they were a fort of parafitical plants, growing 
out of others, as the mifletoe, moffes, &c. from the oak 
and other trees. They very much refemble in figure thofe 
fpecies of mouldinefs, which Malpighi and others have 
figured under the fhape of little mufhrooms, only they are 
much larger than thefe little plants, and bear the heat of 
the fun and other accidents uninjured, which would deftroy 
the tender plants of that kind. There is a time, when thefe 
egg-like balls, which terminate every one of thefe filaments, 
are found open at their ends, and in this {tate they very much 
refemble flowers, and they are in this fate figured by fome 
authors under the name of flowers of a fingular kind, found 
on the leaves of the willow. All this, however, is wholly er- 
roneous, and the purfuing the hiftory of our lion-pucerons 
fhews their true origin to be from the fly of that creature. 
What thefe authors took for flowers of the willow were only 
the eggs of this fly, out of which the young animals had 
been hatched, and had made their efcape. The leaves and 
branches, on which thefe eggs, are found, are ufually feen 
covered over with the pucerons; and the creature providing 
a place where her young fhall find nourifhment as foon as 
hatched, places her eggs in the mid{t of thefe harmlefs and 
defencelefs animals, fixing each ona flender pedicle, yet fuf- 
ficiently ftrong to bear its weight. If thefe eggs be nicely 
examined, a worm may be difcovered in them while yet 
whole; but the moft certain way of judging of them is, to 
put feveral of them into a hox, in which cafe every one of 
them is found at a proper time to hatch, and to give an in- 
fe&t ; which, when viewed by the microfcope, appears 
plainly to be a lion-puceron in all its parts, and requiring 
only increafe in fize, without any change of fhape, to be 
one of thofe we have already defcribed, as feeding fo vo- 
racioufly on the pucerons, Reaumur’s Hitt. ;Inf. vol. vi. 
p- 142. : 

Lion, Ant, in Zoology. See Formica Leo. 

- Lion’s Foot, Candia, in Botany. See CATANANCHE. 

Lion’s Leaf. See Lronvice. 

Lion’s Tail. See Leonurus. 

Lion’s Cove, in Geography, a {mall bay in the ftraits of 
Magellan, furrounded by rocks. ‘he water is deep, the 
ground is good, and water may be obtained, but no wood. 
The only refrefhments which this bay affords are limpets, 
mufcles, rock fifh, and celery. S. lat. 53° 26. W. long. 
74. 25's 

oe Mountain, a mountain of Africa, near the Cape of 
Good Hope, deriving its name from a fuppofed refemblance 
to the ion. It confilts of the Lion’s head, which is a bare 
rock 2160 feet high; andthe Lion’s tail or rump, which is 
alfo rocky, but covered with a flight ftratum of earth, 1143 
feet high. This earth yields an inferior kind of grafs, to 
which every one’s cattle has accefs. Upon both thefe fum- 
mits are erected enfign ftafls, upon which fignal flags are 
hoifted as foon as any fhips are perceived at fea. Thefe 
fignals, whilft the Cape remained in poffeffion of the Dutch, 
were changed every month; and advices were fent two years 
Ro before 
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before to Holland and the India fettlements , and fealed 
letters, containing the detail of them, are given to the com- 
manders of veflels, who are to touch at the Cape; which 
letters are opened when they arrive within fight of the 
mountains, that they may afcertain whether or not the place 
be in the hands of their countrymen, and accordingly avoid 
it or proceed to an anchorage in the bay. A cannon is alfo 
fired on Lion’s head, fo often as to correfpond to the num- 
ber of fhips that appear, in order to give notice to Cape 
Town; and this notice is facilitated by the reverberation 
which the found makes againit the fteep fides of the Table 
mountain. 

Lion, d’ Angers, Le, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Maine and Loire, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrit of Segré; 10 miles N.N.W. of Angers. 
The place contains 1723, and the canton 9578 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 2473 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

LIONARDO pa Vinci, in Biography. See Da 
Vict. 

LIONCELES, in Heraldry, a term for lions when there 
are more than two of them borne in any coat of arms, and 
no ordinary between them. 

LIONINE, or Lionapg, in the hiftory of the Coins 
current in Ireland, a name given to certain coins, imported 
privately from France and other places, There were, be- 
fide thefe, many others of the fame fort, imprefled with 
eagles, rofes, and the like, and called by names fignifying 
thofe impreffions. ‘They were a very bafe and poor fort of 
money ; the penny /ionade, or /ionine, not coming up to the 
value of the halfpenny of the coin of the kingdom. They 
were difcountenanced in the year 1300; and good money 
being ftruck there, it was made death, and confifcation of 
pee to import any of them, and the run of them was thus 
dtopped. 

LIONS, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t 
of Les Andelys; nine miles N. of Grand Andelys. The 
place contains 1828, and the canton 9905 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 125 kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

LIOSK, a town of Lithuania, sa the palatinate of 
‘Troki; 20 miles W. of Grodno. 

LIOTARD, Joun Sreruen, in Biography, a painter 
in enamel, crayons, and miniature, who was born at Geneva 
in 1702. He went to Paris to ftudy in 1725, and thence 
accompanied the marquis de Puifieux to Rome, where the 
earls of Sandwich and Befborough engaged him to accom- 
pany them to Conftantinople. ‘There he became acquainted 
with fir Everard Fawkener, our ambaflador, who perfuaded 
him to come to England. 

He attempted to make himfelf confpicuous by adopting 
the habits and manners of the Levant, and acquired by that 
and his talents, which were far from contemptible, (parti- 
cularly in enamel,) a confiderable degree of encouragement 
among the nobility and gentry of this country. But his 
pictures want grace and tafte; he was too clofe a copyift of 
what he faw, and did not make his pictures pleafing enough 
to hold his praétice when Rofalba became his competitor 
in crayons. 

LIP, or Lies, in Anatomy. See Decturirion. 

Lie, Cancer of, in Surgery. Such cafes as ufually go 
under the denomination ot cancers of the lip, are attended 
with confiderable variety, both in regard to the manner in 
which they begin, and the appearances which they put on 
in their progrefs, It is often exceedingly difficult to pro- 
nounce, with certainty, whether particular ulcers of the lips 
ought to be called cancers or not. For, if we can truft to 
the reports of furgical authors, very inveterate fores upon 
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the lips are frequently excited and kept up by a difordered 
ftate of the abdominal vifcera, and many inftances at firlt 
taken for cancers, have in the end yielded to different reme- 
dies. Thus, a painful induration in the lip, which was fup- 
pofed to be an occult cancer, is recorded to have been cured 
Ey the employment of emetic and purgative medicines, 
efpecially the helleborus niger. (Jourdain, Maladies de la 
Bouche, tom, ii. p.172.) Richter and other continental 
furgeons confider it as afcertained, beyond doubt, that many 
bad ulcers of the lips are conneéted with gaftric difeafes, 
by which we are to underftand diforders of the vifcera fub- 
fervient to digeftion, as the ftomach, liver, bowels, &c. 
We are informed of a malignant-looking fore of the lower 
lip, which proceeded from the projection of an unnaturally 
long incifor tooth of the upper jaw, and which healed of 
itfelf as foon as the irritating tooth was extra€ted. (Jour- 
dain, l.c. p. 196.) Scorbutic fores upon the lips have 
fometimes been miftaken for cancers, and at length yielded 
to anti-fcorbutic medicines. (Metzger Adverfaria, vol. ii. 

Even fores which have been occafioned on the lips by chil- 
blains, have fometimes been erroneoufly regarded as cancers, 
Many ulcers on the lips which at firft are quite of an harm~ 
lefs nature, are rendered malignant by the ftimulating and 
caultic applications made ufe of, almoit every unhealthy 
fore in this fituation attraGting a fufpicion of carcinoma, 
and leading the hafty praétitioner to drefs it with irritating 
and efcharotic fubftances. But the cafes which, of all 
others, are the moft liable to be miftaken for cancers of the 
lip, are venereal ulcers. Thefe are faid to have been fome- 
times cut out by indifcriminating furgeons, who, inftead of 
feeing the wound heal favourably, have had the double mor- 
tification of witnefling the return of more extenlive fyphi- 
litic ulceration in the part, and on the adminiltration of 
mercury, having their blundering conduct deteéted by the 
offended patient, and expofed to the obloquy of the world. 

Whoever meditates on the foregoing facts, muit be con- 
vinced of the impropriety of making hafty and politive de- 
cifions, concerning the nature of ulcers on the lips. Bad 
ill-looking fores are, indeed, formed with particular fre- 
quency on thefe parts of the face; but moit of them ate 
not of fo malignant and incurable a character, as to merit 
the appellation of cancer. Many of them, as we have al- 
ready flated, are exafperated by wrong modes of treatment, 
and the lips, in confequence of their inceflant motion, are 
ueetiee a difadvantageous place for cicatrization in 

eneral, 

The difeafes to which cuftom has affigned the name of 
cancer of the lip, may begin in different ways, and aflume 
various appearances. ‘They often commence in the form of 
a warty excrefcence, which, after attaining a certain fize, 
breaks out into ulceration. They frequently come on ia 
the fhape of a phagedenic ulcer; while, in other inftances, 
they begin as a hard lump, which at laft falls into the ulce- 
rated {tate. In fome cafes much pain is experienced; in 
others, the degree of fuffering is inconfiderable. ‘The occa- 
fional caufes are fubje€t to equal variety. Sometimes the 
difeafe appears to come on of itfelf. In other examples, 
its origin is referred to a fmall pimple, chap, or excoriation 
of the lip. We are told of a cafe, where a cancerous ulcer 
of the tongue and one fide of the mouth occurred, in confe- 
quence of inadvertently drinking fome liquor, with which an 
ulcerated cancer of the breaft had been wafhed. Gooch, 
Chirurgical Works, vol. ii. p. 127. 

The lower lip is that which is commonly affeGted, the 
upper one being attacked only in a fmall proportion of the 
cafes which prefent themfelves in practice. It is alfo al- 
leged, that the difeafe is much more frequent in the ane 

than 
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than the female fex. (Richerand, Nofographie Chirurgi- 
éale, tom. iii. p. 253, edit. 2.) One important faét, in which 
all the beft informed furgeons agree, is, that cancers of the 
lips and face in general are far lefs malignant than carcinoma 
of the breaft, or at leaft, admit of being effectually extir- 
pated with the knife or cauftic with more extenfive fuccefs. 
The prudent furgeon, before removing a cancerous breatt, 
feels himfelf obliged to explain the poflibility of a return of 
the diltemper; but when the lip is the part affected, and 
care is taken to remove every particle of the difeafe, he may 
be much bolder in his promifes. 

The medicines ufually tried in other cafes of carcinoma, 
may be exhibited in thofe of cancerous lips. (See Cancer.) 
‘The internal employment of arfenic has in particular been 
much praifed. On the whole, however, we have little con- 
fidence in any thing but extirpation, and it is only in doubt- 
ful cafes, that delaying the operation to try the effect of 
medicines or applications can be very juitifiable. Wasting 
time till the difeafe affets the lymphatic glands under the jaw, 
or fpreads fo extenfively, that the wound after the opera- 
tion cannot be united, is ferious mifconduét in the furgeon, 
for the ill confequences to the patient are irremediable. In 
the firit cafe, the diftemper under the jaw moftly cannot be 
taken away ; in the fecond, if the lower lip be affected, as 
is commonly the cafe, great deformity, imperfect {peech, 
and (what is more terrible) a continual flavering muit for 
ever remain; or at moit, admit of only flight palliation by 
artificial contrivances. 

There are now only two modes of extirpating cancers of 
the lip; one with caultic, the other with a knife. 

In thefe cafes, cauftic has been very extentively employed, 
and fuccefs may be expected from the methed, when the 
whole of the difeafe admits of being at once deltroyed by a 
fingle application. But when the cauftic muit be repeatedly 
ufed, it not only proves in many inftances ineffectual, but 
often aggravates the difeafe. Nearly all the varieties of 
cauftic have been employed by different praétitioners.. The 
great thing is to have one that is exceedingly active, and the 
kali purum with quick-lime is as good as any. We have 
read of a cafe which was cured by means of a burning 
glafs, though we do not perceive any advantage that this 
plan can have over the employment of cauttic. Comte, 
Hiftoire de Acad. Royale de Médecine, ann. 1776. 

Let it not be inferred from the foregoing ob{ervations, 
that we are advocates for the ufe of cauttic, as we frankly 
own, that although it was our duty to mention the praétice, 
we fhould be afhamed of adopting it. In every cafe where 
cauftic can be employed, the knife can always be ufed with 
advantage. It does its office more quickly, and with lefs 
pain, at the fame time that it accomplifhes the removal of 
the difeafe, and furrounding fub{tance with greater certainty 
and exa€inefs. But the grand recommendation is, that the 
wound made with a cutting inftrument is fuch as can be 
evenly united by the firlt intention. 

Notwithftanding the teftimony of the beft furgical writers, 
in fupport of the very frequent fuccefs attending the extir- 
pation of cancers of the lip, one modern author is adverfe 
to making fuch attempt at all, either with canftic or with 
the knife. (Jourdain, Mal. de la Bouche.) This doGrine, 
we confefs, furprifes us a good deal, as being fo repugnant 
to the fentiments which we have derived, not merely from 
the moft accurate books, but from the obfervation of nu- 
merous cures. If M. Jourdain has, in his own individual 
practice, met with many initances of a return of the difeafe 
after the operation, we cannot help fufpeéting, that his mode 
of extirpation muit have been faulty and incomplete. 

Although it is an important maxim in the operation, to 


make the wound of fuch a fhape as will admit of an even 
union, it is a ftill more important point to remove every 
particle of the difeafe. The majority of relapfes are un- 
queftionably imputable to the negleét of this material ob- 
je, and not to the incurablenefs of the complaint. It is 
always better to remove too much rather than too little, 
for the lips are fo very yielding, that, in numerous cafes, 
nearly the whole lip has been cut away, and yet the wound 
has heen united without deformity. At the time that we 
are writing this article (namely Auguft 1811,) there is in 
St. Bartholomew's Hofpital a cafe, where the greater part 
of the lower lip was removed by Mr. Vincent on account of 
a cancer ; but, notwithftanding this great lofs of fub{tance, 
the edges of the wound were eafily brought into contaét. 

The operator ought not only to take away all that is 
manifeltly {wollen, ulcerated, or indurated ; he fhould be 
careful likewife not to leave-any parts which are at all dif- 
coloured. In fhort, it is fafeft to make the incifions at fome 
little diftance from the perceptible boundaries of the diftem- 
per. The extent of the difeafe upon the infide of the lip 
will always demand careful examination. 

When the whole lip is thoroughly cancerous, the practi- 
tioner is under the neceflity of cutting every particle of it 
away, in which circumftance the wound will not admit of 
union, but muft heal by granulations, On the contrary, 
when the extent of the difeafe is more moderate, the opera- 
tor fhould always make the wound in the manner of that 
practifed for the cure of the hare-lip, fo that it may be 
united by means of the twifted future. (See Hare-Lir.) 
As the lips are very tenfile, this method is generally praéti- 
cable ; and it is well known, that the twifted future may be 
fuccefsfully employed, though two-thirds of the lip have 
been cut away. 

The fooner the operation is undertaken, the greater is the 
chance of fuccefs. Cafes only become irremediable through 
delay, or an ineffectual ufe of cauftic or the knife. The 
more extenfive the malady is, the more difficult it is to cure. 
The cafe indeed is pait relief, when the diftemper has fpread 
to the bones, the gums, the glands beneath the jaw, or any 
other parts which cannot be removed. The furgeon, how= 
ever, muft relinquifh no cafe where there is a poflibility of 
making an effeétual removal of the morbid parts. 

The mere magnitude of a cancerous tumour is not pro- 
hibitory of the operation. In one cafe, excifion was per- 
formed mott fuccefsfully, notwithftanding the excrefcence 
was fo large as to hang down on the breatt. (Le Dran, 
Obferv. tom. i. p. 78.) In another example, the operation 
had the happieit confequences, although the infide of the 
lip and cheek felt as rough as if it had been fmeared all over 
with fand. (Richter’s Anfangfgr. &c. Band 2, p. 326.) 
Richerand upbraids with tmidity, furgeons who are ftopped 
by the extent of the malady, and he contends, that extirpa- 
tion fhould be undertaken, even though it be neceffary to 
feparate the foft parts from the lower jaw bone, provided 
the glands under the chin are free from difeafe. He informs 
us, that Chopart, after removing in one cafe the whole of 
the lip, ard a portion of the cheek, was obliged to cover 
the denuded jaw with the intezuments of the neck. Not- 
withitanding fuch lofs of fubitance, the wound healed ; the 
opening of the mouth remained for a time contraéted; but 
it ferves (fays this author) for the admiflion of aliment, 
and gradually becomes larger, the power of better pronun- 
ciation alfo returning. Nofographie Chirurgicale, tom. iii. 
p-'252, edit.2. 

Whenever the cafe is fuch, that an attempt to unite the 
wound can be practifed, the furgeon mutt take away a tri- 
angular portion of the difeafed lip, fo that the incifion may 

refemble- 
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sefenible the letter VW, and its edges be eafily brought toge- 
ther with the twilted future, as in the operation for the 
hare-lip. 

The union of wounds of the lower lip is an exceedingly 

important obje&, fince, befides the deformity, a more ferious 
grievance arifes from the feparation, namely, the continual 
involuntary difcharge cf the faliva, which is naturally con- 
fined within the mouth by the lower lip. Nothing can be 
more annoying than fuch an infirmity, and by impairing 
“digeftion, it alfo proves extremely hurtful to the health. 
A patient whofe lower lip is fo extenfively difeafed, that 
extirpation cannot be effeéted, without inducing this afflic- 
tion, is 1 a truly pitiable ftate. 

That the health fuffers greatly from the inceffant lofs of 
‘the faliva, is a faét confirmed by numerous cafes. A wo- 
man had a cut through her lower lip, and the wound, being 
neglected, fuppurated, and its margins healed. ‘The con- 
fequence was that the faliva conttantly efcaped from her 
mouth, and from being a healtby-looking woman betore the 
accident, fhe became rapidly emaciated, affi@ted with fto- 
mach complaints and difficulty of digettion. Tronchin, 
being confulted, faw that her indifpofition proceeded from 
the lofs of a nutritious fluid. He advifed uniting the divi- 
fion by the operation for the hare-lip. This was actually 
done by Ferrand. The lofs of the faliva was prevented, 
and the patient foon regained her health and good looks 
again. 

1t would feem that children can bear the lofs of a large 
quantity of the faliva better than adults. A little girl, 
fix years old, was brought into the hofpital of St. Louis, 
affi@ed with a gangrenous carbuncle, that had not only 
{pread to the whole lower lip, and foft parts about the 
chin, but a'fo to the body of the jaw. The floughing 
having ftopped, the dead parts were detached, the body of 
the lower jaw-bone feparated from the rami at the places 
of anatomical divifion. In this cafe, the circumftance par- 
ticularly worthy of notice is, that although the faliva was 
inceffantly running out of the mouth, fo as to wet all the 
girl's clothes, fhe enjoyed, during the fix months fhe was 
an the hofpital, a good appetite, and had every appearance 
of being well nourifhed. See Richerand’s Nofographie 
Chirurg. tom. iil. p. 255, edit. 2. 

Lip, Hare, 

Lie, Preternatural Fifure of, 

Liv, Wounds of. In thefe cafes the chief indication is 
to place the edges of the divifion in exact and even contact, 
in order that they may unite by the firft intention. The 
rwitted future will generally be found the moft advantageous 
for this purpofe. It is to be applied in the manner 
explained in the article Hare-tip, in conjunétion with 
narrow {trips of adhefive plafter, and a bandage that will 
prefs forward the integuments of the face. Whether one 
or two pins ought to be ufed muft depend upon the length 
of the divifion. When the wound is lacerated, or contufed, 
it often cannot be hindered from fuppurating, and union by 
the firft intention is prevented. However, in fuch initances, 
a pin may frequently be employed with benefit, as a partial 
adhefion may take place, though the agglutination is not 
general. And even when thefe wounds fuppurate, main- 
taining the edges near each other with ftrips of adhelive 
plaiter will materia!ly leffen the breadth of the fear, and 
expedite the cure, Sometimes it may be proper to poultice 
a contufed or lacerated injury of the lip, where there is no 
immediate profpect of adhefion, and the part has a flough 
afpe&; but this plan fhould only be continued till the 
wound puts on a cleaner appearance and begins to granu- 


t See Hare-iip. 
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late ; the proper method being now to apply adhefive plafs 
ters, and a pledget of any common unirritatingyointment. » 

Lie of a Horfe, in the Manege, is the fkin that covers 
the fides of the mouth, and furrounds his jaws. A horfe is 
faid to arm or guard himfelf with his lips, when his lips are 
fo thick that they cover their bars, and keep off the pref- 
fure of the curb. 

LIPA, of Amro: fat, a word ufed frequently by Hippo- 
crates to exprefs any thing fat or oily. He calls certain 
fteols, which have a fatty appearance, by thisname. Thefe 
are efteemed a fign of great colliquation. He alfo applies 
it to a fort of fatty fubftance, often feen fwimming on the 
furface of the urine like a {pider’s web: this the fame great 
author’ gives as a fign of a confumption. 

Lipa, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the palati- 
nate of Novogrodek ; 32 miles W.N. W. of Sluck.— 
Alfo, a town of Croatia, on the mver Dobra; 10 miles 
S.W. of Carlitadt. 

LIPARUS Lapis, in the Natural Hiflory of the Aa- 
cients, the name of a {tone ufually found in Lipari, one of 
the /Kolian iflands, and brought thence in the time of the 
Greeks among the pumices, of which that place always 
afforded them a large quantity. 

It was a {mall flone, about the bignefs of a filbert, of an 
irregular and uncertain fhape, and porous and friable confti- 
tution, like that of the pumices, but more eafily falling to 
pieces on rubbing between the fingers than even the fofteft 
of them; the colour wasa dufky grey, and the whole exter- 
nal furface plainly fhewed that it had fuffered changes by the 
means of fire. The ftone at prefent, however, is fo little 
regarded, that the writers on {uch fubjedis have even forgot 
to name it. They are fometimes brought to us, to this day; 
among the pumices from the burning mountains, but are not 
regarded. 

LIPARI, in Geography, a volcanic ifland, or rather a 
group of fuch iflands, in the Mediterranean, about twenty- 
four miles from the N. coatt of Sicily. They were formerly 
called AZor1an J/lands, which fee ; and now J/ole di Lipari, 
from the name of the chief of them. Thefe iflands were 
anciently known to be volcanic, and called Volcanian, but it 
is in modern times that their volcanization has been confi- 
dered as an object of interefting refearch to philofophers, 
among whom M. de Lue, fir W. Hamilton, Dolomieu, and 
Spallanzani have diftinguifhed themfelves. Thefe iflands are 
commonly reckoned ten in number, though fome by omitting 
and others by comprehending fome barren rocks, have dimi- 
nifhed or increafed their number. The largeft is Lipari, 
being 19 Italian miles in circuit. Accordingly this ifland, 
from its extent, the city which renders it illuftrious, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, its agriculture and commerce, claims 
pre-eminence above all the others by which it is furrounded. 
Nor is it lefs important in the eftimation of the naturalift 
from the quantity, variety, and unufual beauty of the vol- 
canic produéts which it contains. Itis well known, by the 
teltimony of Diodorus (1. 5.), that all the A£olian ifles were 
fubjeét to great eruptions of fire, and that their craters and 
mouths were vifible in his time. As to Lipari, however, 
very few memorials have been preferved of its ancient con- 
flagrations. Of the antiquity of the ifland, and of its ex- 
iftence before the Trojan war we aré certain, fince we learn 
from Homer, that, after the taking of Troy, Ulytles landed 
there, and was treated with the utmoft urbanity and courtefy 
by king /Rolus, during the whole month of his continuance 
there (Odyif. l. 19.) ; and though we allow to the poet the 


y utual licence of poetry, it is {til moft certain that he could 


not have named this ifland, and the city it contained, unlefs 
they exilted at the time whea he wrote his poem, above 
3000 
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goooyears ago: But if we confult other ancient and cre- 
dible writers, we fhall find that before olus, Liparus 
reigned in this ifland, and that from him it took its name, 
Being before called «« Melogonis,” or, according to others, 
* Meligunis.” The antiquity of this ifland may alfo be 
inferred from the manner of its production by fubter- 
raneous eruptions, in which the decompofition of volcanized 
matters is neceffary, which requires a contiderable interval of 
time. If, therefore, Lipari had inhabitants and cities, and 
was a cultivated country before the deftruction of Troy, it is 
evident that it muft have exilted many ages prior to that event. 
But from the time when mention is made in hiltory of this 
ifland to the prefent day, it is pretty certain that no true 
eruption or current of lava has taken place init ; for if this 
had been the cafe, fome memorial would have been pre- 
ferved of it as well as of thofe of Stromboht and Vuicano. 
The ftoves and the warm baths ef Lipari are the only places 
in the whole ifland where any figns remain of unextinguifhed 
volcanos. Spallanzani made a circuit of this ifland for the 
purpofe of firit examining its fhores, and he then afcended 
its mountains in its interior parts. In examining its fhores, 
he began with the city of Lipari, which extends along the 
fhores in the form of an amphitheatre ; and in his refearches 
in the harbour itfelf, under the caftle of the city, he found 
that it is ereGted on an immenfe rock of lava, that rifes per- 
pendicularly from the water, and is entirely deflitute of all 
‘vegetation, except a few italks of the Indian fig (Cactus 
opuntia, Linn.) which grew in its fiffures. This lava has 
for its bafe feld{par, is of a fine compact grain, of a fcaly 
fraéture, dry to the touch, and gives {parks, hke flint, with 
fteel. The colour is cinereous, approaching in many places 
to that of lead. This lavais jomed to large mafles of glafs, 
which form a whole with it, without any feparations or divi- 
fions in the middle. It is therefore the fame lava, either 
retaining its own nature or tran{muted into glafs. ‘This 
glafs, lke the lava, gives {parks with fteel; but the lava is 
opaque, whereas the glafs, in the angles and thinner edges, 
has a confiderable degree of tranfparency, ‘I'he ancient ex- 
iftence of fire in this place is evinced by another circum- 
ftance, viz. that the vitreous fubftances already noticed are 
frequently accompanied by pumice, which are, in faét, only 
an imperfeé&t glafs. In viewing the fteep maffes of glafs and 
lava, which rife perpendicularly from the fea, like a wall, 
they are feen to be interfperfed with different ftrata of pu- 
mice, which is of two kinds; the one heavy and compact, 
the other light and porous, and both of a cinereous colour, 
The firft fort is of the fame nature with the lava of the 
rock ; but the other kind is rather fcaly than filamentous, 
and its feales have a degree more of vitrification than the 
ether. This pumice is ufually a continuation of the other, 
and, according to our author, derives its origin from the 
greater degree of heat which it has fuftained. Upon atten- 
tively examining this mixture of lava, glafs, and pumice 
which forms the body of the rock, it appeared evident that 
there muft have been feveral currents that had flowed down 
the fides, and, perhaps, from the {ummit, of the contiguous 
mountain Delia Guardia, into the fea ; {ince the direction of 
their defcent is found on that fide, and even the flaments of 
the pumices point towards that mountain. The lava, glafs, 
and pumice exhibited neither feld{pars, fhorls, nor any other 
extraneous body, either, as our author conceives, becaufe 
they have melted by the fire, or, perhaps, becaufe they never 
exilted in them. The lava and glafs of the rock, when ex- 
pofed to the furnace in feparate crucibles, fufed into a light- 
grey glafs; the globules which before appeared in them 
melting at the fame time; during liquefaction thefe fub- 
ftances, which filled. only one quarter part of the crucible, 
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fwelled fo much, that they rofe feveral times'above the edees: 
of the crucible, and flowed over its fides. The two kinds 
of pumice, though both derive their origin from the fame 
feldfpar, which is the bafe both of the lava and the glafs, 
afford different refults in the fame fire ; fince their volume, 
inftead of being augmented,.is diminifhed, only retaining its 
former colour. 

The haven of Lipari forms a curve in the fhore, which 
to the fouth begins at the foot of the Mente Capifullo, 
and ends-to the north-eaft at the bottom of the Monte della 
Rofa.. After having examined that part of the fhore 
which is contiguous to the harbour, lying under the caftle, 
and on the right fide of Monte Capifullo, our author made 
the circuit ef the remainder of that curve to the bafe of 
Monte della Rofa. The obje&ts that here attraGed his 
notice were firft a tufa, which the induftry of the in- 
habitants had converted into a foil fuitable to fmall vine- 
yards, and next a mais of crags and precipices, partly 
fallen into the fea, and partly threatening to fall; among 
which, befides fcorie of an iron colour, he met with 
beautiful voleanic breccias of lava of a petrofiliceous bafe, 
containing {mall particles of glafs and pumice. At the foot 
of the Monte della Rofa, where the harbour ef Lipari 
ends, our author perceived on the fhore a {tone, which, from 
its fingularity, drew his attention., It formed a rock rifing 
in part above the fea, and in part concealed by the water. 
It was at firft taken for a jafper : its ground was of a red- 
blood colour ; it gave {parks ftrongly with fteel, was of a 
rather fine yrain, and had almoft the hardnefs of quartz. 
On a more attentive examination this ftone was perceived: 
not to be fimple like the jafper, but of a compound forma- 
tion, containing in it reddifh fcales of feldfpar and fhorls,. 
which gave it the chara¢ter of that kind of porphyry 
which has for its bafe a hard horn-ttone. This fubftance 
our author, after careful inveftigation, cannot exclude from 
the number of true and real lavas, though he cannot affirm 
that its rednefs is an effe&t of calcination, as is the cafe in 
other lavas, fince of this it does not exhibit the flighteft. 
indication. The reafons of fat on which Spallanzani 
grounds his opinien, that this porphyritic rock has pafled 
into the ftate of lava, are two; the great number of minute 
cells it contains in many parts of it, and the direétion of 
thofe cells. Hence he concludes, that this ftone is not only 
a true porphyritic lava, but that: it: once flowed from the 
mountain to the fea, and in its motion the naturally cir- 
cular figure of its pores or cells was changed into an oval. 
The fame appearance has always been obferved, on a {maller 
fcale, in re-melted lavas, and glaffes. All the {pecies of this 
kind of lava are-not, however, of a blood-red colour ;. 
fome of them are of a duller red, though the component 
principles of both are effentially the fame. This lava, when 
fufed in the furnace, doubled its volume, and its upper 
part affumed a vitreous convexity, which was fmooth, 
ihining, femi-tranfparent, and of a greenthh tincture; but. 
internally it was avery black vitreous {coria, extremely po- 
rous, and fufficiently hard to give fparks with feel. 

In purfuing his tour our author found that Lipari, like 
the other Avolian ifles, is at its bafe more oz lefs corroded 
by the fea, which is frequently in a ftate of violent agitation : 
the lower excavations caufe the parts above them to give 
way, and, in a feries of years, great mafles fall into the fea. 
To this the nature of the lava, which is full of cracks-and 
fiffures, confiderably contributes ;, not. to mention the in- 
fluence of the humidity of the atmofphere, and other de- 
ttru€tive elements. Large heaps of thefe fragments accu. 
mulate on the fhore, and make room for others, and thus 
a gradual diminution of theiiland takes place. Beyond the 
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harbour and the porphyritic rock, our author found the fea 
forming a kind of bay within the land, round which a few 
cottages are built, affording fhelter to a fmall number of in- 
habitants, who fubfift by the profits of a vineyard that ill 
repays their labour. The name of this place is Canneto ; 
and above it is a current of lava, of an argillaceous bafe, 
fimilar to that of the Arfio in I{chia. At the diftance of 
three miles from the haven of Lipari is Campo Bianco (the 
White field), fo called, becaufe it is a lofty and extenfive 
mountain, compofed entirely of white pumices. For the 
nature, produétion, and properties of Pumice, we refer to 
that article. The mountain, whichis a prodigious mafs of 
pumice, rifes almoft perpendicularly from the fea, and, feen 
at a diftance, appears to be about a quarter of a mile in 
height, and above half a mile in breadth. No plants grow 
upon it, except a few without fruits, like thofe on the tops 
of the Alps. Its fides are ftreaked with numerous furrows, 
widening and deepening as they approach the bottom, and 
formed by the rains, which ealily corrode and excavate 
a fubftance fo foft and yielding as pumice. The fea at the 
bottom has likewife occafioned great devaftations, by means 
of which is laid open to view a Jarge vein cf horizontal 
lava, on which the laft wave dies away when the fea be- 
comes calm. The formation of this lava was, therefore, 
prior to the vaft accumulation of pumices which reft upon 
it. This mafs of pumice is an aggregation of numerous 
beds, or ftrata, of pumices, fucceffively placed on each 
other, diftinguifhable by their colour and by their projection 
from the mountain. Some of thefe pumices are fo compact 
that the {malleft pore cannot be difcerned, nor do they ex- 
hibit the leaft trace of a filamentous nature. With a lens 
they. appear to be an irregular accumulation of {mall 
flakes of ice. Others are full of pores and vacuities of a 
larger fize, ufually round ; and their texture is formed by 
filaments, and ftreaks, generally parallel to each other, and 
of a fhining filvery whitenefs. Of thefe pumices there are 
three kinds, which the people of Lipari dig for fale. One 
kind is employed in polifhing different fubilances, and the 
other two kinds are ufed in the conftruétion of arched vaults, 
and the corners of buildings. ‘There are other kinds which 
merit the attention of the natural hiftorian. In examining 
thefe pumices our author obtained the following refults : 


aft Species q Pumice of the 


‘amy ji ad ath rock of the 
ae Species. Species. Species. caftle of Lipari. 
Silex 60.3 80 80 61 63 
Alumine 23 6 wees 22.7 24 
Magnefia 6 3 2 6 5-6 
Sime 47.16 407 4 5.8 3 
lron 3 4.8 Gag 3 2 


Beyond Campo Bianco and its adjacent hills, rifes a 
mountain of another kind, called the Monte della Caftagna, 
which, in the part of it defcending to the fea, is about 
one mile in extent, and above four miles in circumference. 
This mountain, according to Dolomieu and our author, is 
entirely compofed of enamels and glaffes. For the defcrip- 
tion of thefe in their number and variety, we muft refer 
the reader to the work before us.) Campo Bianco and the 
Monte della Caftagna, though apparently ifolated, are in 
reality a connected group, taken in its whole extent, having 
a.circuit of eight mies ; nor-is the extent of its vitrifica- 
tions lefs, if in thefe we include likewife the pumices, which 
are in:faét only a lefs perfeét glafs. The flerility of thefe 
mountains is a confequence of their vitreous nature, which, 
in the courfe of fo many ages, has not been decompofed 
‘into a vegetable earth: if we except a few lichens attached 


to the fiffures of the glaffes, there is no veftige of a fingle 
living vegetable over the whole Monte della Caftagna ; and 
on Campo Bianco they are extremely rare. Beyond the 
pumices, the lavas again appear, beginning fromthe ‘ Punta 
del Segno Nero,”’ and extending in a chain of feveral miles, 
which on the fide of the fea defcends in precipices and 
craggy declivities: and proceeding further, the fea makes 
an incurvature and forms a {mall bay, called the Valle di 
Muria, on the fides of which rife high and fteep rocks of 
lava, half demolifhed, and among the Java enamels and pu- 
mices. In examining the interior of the ifland, Monte 
San Angelo, fituated to the north of the city of Lipari, 
is the higheft mountain, on, the fummit of which is a cir- 
cular plain, furrounded by eminences fhelving towards the 
inlide, which M. Dolomieu imagined to be the remains of an 
ancient crater, and which he fuppofes to have been the 
firft that was formed in the ifland, about a mile above the 
fea, through which the voleano burft forth. and which 
ferved as a bafe and fupport for the other mountains that 
were thrown up afterwards. Soon afterwards rofe its com- 
panion, the Monte della Guardia, which looks towards the 
fouth, and little inferior to the other in height. ‘Thefe two 
mountains formed two iflands in the fea, which, enlarging 
each its refpeétive bafe, united into one. To thefe two 
mountains fubfequent eruptions made new additions, until 
at length the whole ifland of Lipari was produced, which, 
from the erofions of the rain and fea, is now certainly 
jefs than it once was, 


Lipari, if we except fome few flat places and praética- 
ble declivities, which the inhabitants have rendered culti- 
vable by great labour, is a ruinous pile of horrid precipices, 
rugged cliffs, and enormous mafles ; and there is no fum- 
mit, nor projecting part of a mountain, which does not 
exhibit manifeft indications of its future fall and deftruction. 
The materials of which thefe ruins are formed are pumices, 
enamels, and glaffes, fimilar to thofe which we have already 
mentioned. 

The celebrated ftoves of Lipari have exercifed the curio- 
fity of travellers. Thefe le four miles W. of the city, 
and fomewhat beyond the fummit of a mountain, which, 
next to thofe of San Angelo and della Guardia, is one of the 
higheft in the ifland. The road from the city to the floves 
is formed by a deep excavation, chiefly the work of rain- 
waters, in an immenfe mafs of tufa. Our author conceives 
that the volcanic tufas have been formed by flimy eruptions ; 
without denying, however, that afhes, fand, and other fub- 
tile matters ejected by volcanoes, and penetrated either by 
the rain-waters, or thofe of the fea, where they covered the 
bafes of the burning mountains, have been confolidated into 
fome tufas. The tufa of Lipari, to which we now refer, 
has every appearance of having been an earthy current in 
our author’s opinion. It begins at about 100 paces from 
the city, and continues, without interruption, to beyond the 
fummit of the Monte della Stufa, or Mountain of the Stoves, 
(See Tura.) The ftoves, terminating a defcent of about 
200 feet in length, form a group of four or five caves, more 
like to the dens of bears than the habitations of men, and 
exhibiting much lefs art than the edifices formed by the 
beaver. Every cave has an opening at the bottom, through 
which the warm and tumid vapours enter, and another in the 
top, through which they pafs out. On one of thefe ftoves 
the thermometer ftood at only 483°; but the vapour pof- 
fefles fomewhat of a fuffocating nature. The ftoves now 
retain little more than their name, and whatever may have 
been their fuppofed virtue in the cure of diforders, they-are 
now nearly deferted. Under the ftoves, and the adjacent 
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ground, there is reafon to believe, that fome remains of ful- 
phureous conflagrations {till contimue. 

Lipari, we have already obferved, is the largeft, and it is 
alfo the moft populous of thofe called the /Eolian ifles; the 
number of its inhabitants amounting to between nine and 
ten thoufand, moft of whom refide in the city of the fame 
name. If the ifland be divided into four parts, about 24 
will be found to be cultivated, and the remainder overgrown 
with wood, and barren. Thefe barren traéts, however, are 
gradually converted into fruitful fields, from a kind of 
veceflity arifing from the continually increafing population 
ef the ifland. Lipari produces cotton, pulfe, and olives, 
in {mall quantities. The corn is fcarcely fufficient for the 
fupply of the city. The principal of the ufeful produ@tions 
of this ifland are the grapes, of which there are feveral 
kinds. The firft furnifhes the common wine that is drank 
in the ifland, and of which they export annually two or 
three thoufand barrels. The paffole and paffolina, as they 
are called in the ifland, are two other kinds of grapes that 
are dried. The laft is that fort which is ufually called the 
Corinthian grape. Of this they commonly fell 10,000 bar- 
rels annually ; and of the other about 12,000. From a 
fourth kind of grape is made the famous Malmfey of Lipari ; 
which is a wine of a clear amber colour, generous and {weet. 
The grape producing this wine is fcarce, and does not 
furnifh more than 2000 barrels annually, which are fold for 
foreign markets, as well as the paffole and paffolina. The 
vintage is in the month of September, which is a feafon of 
relaxation and feftivity to the Liparefe. Another plant of 
domeftic ufe to the Liparefe, if it does not form a branch of 
foreign commerce, is the Indian fig (Ca‘tus opuntia, 
Linn.) Nothing can be more wretched than the fifhery of 
Lipari. In June and July they fith for coral; but owing 
to a want of fkill, this fifhery is very unproduétive, At 
Lipari large and {mall cattle are very f{carce ; and the few 
oxen and cows which are flaughtered there are brought 
from Sicily, and are very lean. Of wild quadrupeds, the 
country only produces rabbits, which make their burrows 
in the mountainous parts, where the volcanic matters, prin- 
cipally of the tufaceous kind, permit them to dig with their 
feet. The birds ftationary here are but few, viz. the par- 
tridge, green-finch, {parrow, gold-finch, horn-owl, and raven. 
Of migrating water-fowls, here are different kinds of fea- 
gulls and the cormorant. The birds of paflage are the 
turtle-dove and the quail, which come for a few days in 
April and September. Several kinds of fwallows are 
common. 

Foreign commerce has begun to be introduced into the 
ifland by the mariners; they every year buy, at the fair of 
Sinigaglio, linen, muflins, veils, and other commodities of 
that kind; and fell them at Meffina, Catania, Palermo, 
and other parts of Sicily. The trade is very advantageous 
to the country, and many have acquired confiderable wealth ; 
though it injures the fifhery and raifes the price of fith. 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Diofcorides fay, that the fulphate 
of alumine (alum) was procured in great abundance at 
Lipari; but none of this falt is now extracted in the ifland. 

The political adminiftration of Lipari is compofed of a 
criminal judge, a fifcal, a governor, who has the chief autho- 
rity both iu military and civil affairs, and who is commonly 
an old invalid; and a civil judge. The bifhop, feventeen 
canons of the firft order, and fourteen of the fecond, and 
from 120 to 130 priefts, form the ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ment. The Liparefe are, in general, of a prompt and 
lively wit, ready co learn, of acute penetration, and yery 
defirous of obtaming knowledge. A beggar is fcarcely 
ever found in this ifland ; for the pooreft perfons have fome 
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{mall piece of ground which they cultivate, and by the pro- 
duce of which they live. The natives are rather of a large 
fize, robuft, and comely. The heat of the fun, however, 
injures their fine complexions, producing tanned fkins and 
{warthy countenances. The Liparefe, in general, value 
themfelves upon being good mariners, both in theory and 
practice. Spallanzani’s Trave!s in the Two Sicilies, &c. 

Lirart, an ancient city of the above ifland, forming an 
amphitheatre along the fhore, with a chain of mountains 
behind it, not of an extenfive circuit, and confifting rather 
of narrow alleys than ftreets. The caitle is furrounded with 
a wall, on which are ereéted a few cannon, and is defended 
by a {mall garrifon, The houfes are indifferent buildings ; 
but three edifices are diftinguifhable from the relt; viz. the 
palace of the bifhop, the Ree of the governor, and the 
cathedral church. The latter contains very coftly facred 
utenfils, a great quantity of plate, and a number of filver 
images, among which is the ftatue of St. Bartholomew, 
their patron faint. The value of this treafure is faid to 
amount to 90,000 Neapolitan feudi; the feudi being worth 
about 4s. 3d. N. lat. 38° 35’. E. long. 15° 12’. 

LIPARIA, in Botany, fo named by Linnzus, in his 
fecond Mantiffa, in allution either to the fmooth or fleek 
habit of L. /pherica, from which his idea and charaéter 
of the genus was taken, or to its rich and fplendid ap- 
pearance, for the Greek word Asrqeos will juftity either ex- 
planation. Profeffor Martyn gives the former; we prefer the 
latter.—Linn. Mant, 156. Schreb. 499. Willd. Sp. PL. 
v, 3. 1114. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Thunb, Prodr, 123. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 3- 48. Juffl. 353.—Clafs and 
order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord, Papilionacee, Linn. 
Leguminofe, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, inferior, very ob- 
tufe at the bafe, diyided half way down into five acute feg- 
ments, the lowermoft of which is very long, elliptical, and 
refembling a petal. Cor. papilionaceous, without any fpurs 
or elongaticns to the keel or wings. Standard oblong, 
folded, itraight, reflexed at the fides. Wings oblong, 
ftraight, narrower at the bafe, two-lobed at their inferior 
margin. Keel lanceolate, flightly afcending, divided deeply 
at the bafe. Stam. Filaments in two diltin& fets; one 
fimple ; the other in nine divifions, which are thread-fhaped, 
three of them fhorter than the reft; anthers ovate. Pif. 
Germen feffile, very fhort ; ftyle thread-fhaped, of a mode- 
rate length; ftigma fimple. eric. Legume ovate. Sveds 
few. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five fegments, the lower one elongated. 
Wings of the corolla two-lobed at the lower fide. Three 
of the united ftamens fhorter than the reft, Legume ovate. 

This fplendid genus of fhrubs, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, is in every refpeé clofely allied to Borbonia, next to 
which it ought to ftand in the Linnzan fyftem, though 
Murray, who has been heedlefsly followed by others, 
widely feparated them. Jiparia differs from Borbonia in 
being truly diadelphous. How far the other characters 
indicated in their defcriptions hold good, we have not fuffi- 
cient acquaintance with all the fpecies of either genus to 
determine, but there is no difference with regard to habit 
or appearance. Two fpecies are defcribed by Linnzus, 
Mant. 268, 269, and four more indicated with doubt, among{t 
which is ope capenfe, (Crotalaria oppofita, Linn. Suppl, 
322.) The reft ftand as Liparia in Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 
665, making five in all, to which eight are added by Thun. 
berg, and the whole thirteen are admitted by Willdenow. 
The habit of the genus is rigid, with numerous, fcattered, 
fharp, ufyally elliptical, rarely linear leaves, which are either 
fmooth, hairy, or filky. Flower, as far as we know, of a 
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fine rich yellow, in terminal heads or umbels. 
are 

L. fphericg. - Linn. Mant. 268. Andr. Repof. t. 568. 
Curt. Mag. t. 1241.—Flowers numerous, in bra¢teated 
drooping heads. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, ribbed, {mooth. 
—According to Andrews this was raifed by Mr. Milne, 
gardener at Fonthill, Wilts. We received it from Mr. 
Anderfon, curator of the fplendid colle&tion of James Vere, 
efq. at Kenfington Gore. The /brub is five or fix feet 
high, clothed with numerous, {preading or recurved, glau- 
cous /eaves, above an inch long, entire, and ftrongly ribbed. 
The large drooping round heads of golden flowers, are fin- 
gularly magnificent, accompanied by numerous reddifh 
bradeas, differing from the leaves chiefly in colour and 
fituation. The whole plant unavoidably turns as black as 
ink in drying. It blofloms in May. 

L. graminifolia. Linn. Mant. 268.—Flowers capitate. 
Calyx hairy. Leaves linear-lanceolate, fmooth.—Grows in 
afandy foil at the Cape. We have feen it in a dry ftate 
only, nor is any figure extant. The very narrow /eaves, an 
inch or inch and a half long, and about a line wide, are 
peculiar, as well as the hairy heads of flowers, much {maller 
than thofe of the foregoing. The branches are angular and 
fmooth. : 

LIPARIS, a name given by fome authors to the pin- 
guicula, butter-wort, or York hire fanicle. 

Liranis, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of Cyclopterus ; which 
fee. 

Liraris Noffras, the name of a {mall fifh, common on 
the coafts of Yorkfhire, and fome other parts of England, 
and called in Englifh the fnail, and limax marinus by fome 
authors. It is about five fingers long ; on its back and fides it 
is of a bright brown, and on the belly of a fine white: thefe 
are its colours, when frefh taken, for when it has been kept 
ten or twelve hours, the whole furface of the body, except 
the fins, becomes of a paler and bright brown. ‘The head 
is thick, and not flat, but rounded ; it has no teeth, but its 
jaws are both rough like files. 

The whole fifh, head as well as body, is very foft and 
unétuous, and eafily melts into a fort of oily liquor. It 
is caught principally at the mouths of great rivers where 
they open into the fea. 

LIPAROCELE, from Asro:, fat, and xndn, a tumour, 
in Surgery, any kind of tumour compofed of fat. 

LIPAVINA, in Geography, a town of Croatia; 12 
miles E.N.E. of Creutz. 

LIPCZANI, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Braclaw ; 60 miles W.S.W. of Braclaw.—Alfo, a town of 
Moravia, on the Pruth; 24 miles S.S.E. of Choczim. 

LIPENIUS, Manrin, in Biography, a German Lu- 
theran divine, known only by his works, which are “ On 
the Navigation of Solomon’s Ships to Ophir,” 1661; “ A 
Treatife on Chriftmas-Boxes or New-Year’s Gifts:”? but 
his moft important work is entitled ‘¢ Bibliotheca Realis,” 
in 6 vols. folio ; confifting of a view of all the fubjeGts into 
which the different fciences ars branched, with a catalogue 
of the names and works of the various authors who have 
treated concerning them. Moreri. 

LIPES, in Geography, a town of Peru, and capital of 
a jurifdi€tion, under the viceroy of Buenos Ayres; 150 
miles $.5.W. of Potofi. S. lat. 21° go’. W. long. 68° 
16/. 

LIPETSK, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tambovy, on the Voronez ; 40 miles W.N.W. of Tamboy. 
N. lat. 53°.. E. long. 40° 24’. 

LIPETZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Konigin- 
gratz; 9 miles S. of Neu Biezow. 
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LIPINSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Novgorod; 16 miles S.E. of Novgorod. 

LIPNISKI, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Wilna; 20 miles E.N.E. of Lida. 

LIPNITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Czaflau ; 
6 miles W. of Teutfch-Brod. 

LIPNO, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 12 miles N. 
of Dobrzyn. 

LIPODERMUS, or LerpopErmos, (from Asru, te 
leave, and 3:52, the fkin,) in Surgery, wanting the prepuce. 

LIPORANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Otranto; 3 miles S. of Tarento. 

LIPOTHYMIA, or Liropsycnia, in Medicine, from 
Asinw, déficio, and Suyos, animus, or Lvxn, anima, fignifies a 
fudden faintnefs, or temporary deficiency of the nervous 
power, and of all the funétions depending upon it. It is 
called alfo deliquium animi, {wooning, fyncope, &c. See 
SYNCOPE. 

LIPOWE, in Geography, a town of Lithuania; 25 miles 
N.N.E. of Braclaw. 

LIPOWIEC, atown of Avwtrian Poland, on the Vif- 
tula, to which belongs a caftle on a rock, ufed as a prifon 
for ecclefiaftical offenders ; 20 miles W. of Cracow. 

LIPPA, a town of Hungary, on the Maros; 22 miles 
N. of Temefwar. 

LIPPE-Suaumperc, WIiLi1aM, Count, in Biography, 
fon of Albert Wolfgang, ceunt Lippe and Shaumberg, 
by a daughter of count Oynhaufen, was born in 1724 
at London, but was fent, in 1735, to Geneva, to complete 
his education. Here he devoted much of his time to the 
ftudy of mathematics, as conneéted with the military art. 
In 1740 he returned with his brother, and in the following 
year they were both fent to the univerfity of Leyden, from 
which they removed in a fhort time to Montpellier, in France. 
At the age of eighteen he repaired to England, and obtained 
an enfign’s commiffion in the firft regiment of guards. On 
the death of his eldeft brother he returned to Buckebourg, 
the family refidence, in Germany, and foon after accompanied 
his father, a Jieutenant-general in the Dutch fervice, during 
the campaign in the Netherlands, and was prefent as a vo- 
lunteer at the battle of Dettingen, where he was diftin- 
guifhed as well for his good conduét as for his bravery. In 
the year 1745 he joined the Auftrian army in Italy, and was 
promoted, in confequence of his fervices, to be a colonel in 
the Auftrian army, but he declined ating under the commif- 
fion. In 1746 he travelled over a confiderable part of the 
continent, and from thence he came to England, where he 
remained till he fueceeded to his paternal eftates in 1748, 
when he repaired to Berlin, to furrender into the hands of 
his Pruffian majefty the order of the Black Eagle, which 
had been conferred on his father. Here he formed an ac- 
quaintance with many perfons of diftinguifhed literary merit, 
and he was eleéted a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
After this he was diftinguifhed asa military man in the Pruf- 
fian army, raifed a regiment of grenadiers from among his 
own fubje&ts, and was honoured by Frederic with the order 
of the Black Eagle. In 1754 he ettablifhed a foundery at 
Buckebourg, where he had all the cannon calt which he af- 
terwards employed in the feven years’ war againft the 
French. In 1756 he entered into a treaty with Great 
Britain, by which he engaged to affift his Britanric majefty 
in the defence of his German dominions againft the arms of 
the French, and to furnifh for that purpofe a regiment of 
infantry of a thoufand men, a corps of artillery, and another 
of carbineers and chafleurs. He was prefent at the battle 
of Minden, and in many other pofts of much danger. - In 
1758 he was ordered to withdraw his forces from the allied 
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army, and join the Auftrians againft the king of Pruflia : 
he refufed, though at the rifk of being put under the ban of 
the empire, and continued faithful to the engagements which 
he had entered. into with England. In 1759 the count 
obtained the command of the whole artillery of the allied 
army ; took aconfiderable fhare in the battle of Toden- 
haufen, and the fuccefs of the day was in a great meafure 
owing to the artillery of which he had the command. He 
was inthe fame year fuccefsfully engaged in the fieges of 
Marpurg and Munfter. On his return home, in 1760, he 
formed an artificial ifland in the Steinheeder lake, which is a 
mile in length, and half a mile broad, and being furrounded 
by morafles, is without the reach of cannon. Here he con- 
ftru€ted a fortrefs, which was confidered as impregnable, and 
it contains, befides the ufual apartments, a chapel, and a 
library furnifhed with the beft books on engineering, a col- 
le&tion of models, another of natural curiofities, and lodg- 
ings for the officers, with a {chool for engineers, and an 
obfervatory. In 1761, when the war broke out between 
Spain and Portugal, count Lippe was appointed by his Bri- 
tannic majefty as commander-in-chief of the Britifh troops 
fent to the affiftance of the latter. He was afterwards 
entrufted with the command of both armies, and in 1762 
proceeded, by way of England, to Portugal. Soon after his 
arrival, the king ordered the fum of forty thoufand crufa- 
does to be paid him for his eftablifhment, but he immediately 
diftributed one-half of the money among the foldiers, and 
fent back the remainder, except what was fufficient to pay 
for his uniform of field-marfhal, te the king. His majefty 
even offered him a penfion of 3000/. but this the count de- 
clined, and nothing could induce him to accept.of that re- 
muneration of his fervices to which he was unquettionably 
entitled. By his exertions principally, Portugal was pro- 
teéted from the danger threatened to it by her powerful and 
ambitious neighbour. The king of Portugal, Jofeph I. who 
knew how toe :ppreciate count Lippe’s talents, employed him 
in a civil as well as military capacity, and, in confequence of 
his advice, introduced many improvements into the political 
adminiftration of the kingdom, and particularly into the 
financial department. His principal object was to eftablifh 
the army on a refpectable footing, and to infpire the foldiery 
with a more delicate fenfe of honour. The war which he 
carried on with Spain was merely a defenfive ane, but he ef- 
fe€&ted more by it than he could by one of a contrary defcrip- 
tion, as he was enabled to throw fo many obitacles in the 
way of the enemy, that their plans were rendered entirely 
fruitlefs. In1763, before he left Portugal, he eftablifhed 
a {chool of artillery, and conftruéted on the Spanifh fron- 
tier a very {trong fortrefs, which, in commemoration of his 
name, was called Fort Lippe. At the general peace the 
count returned to Germany, carrying with him abundance 
of prefents from the kings of Portugal and England, in tef- 
timony of their efteemand approbation. He now employed 
much of his time in the ftudy of the military art, and in 
bringing his theories to the telt of praétice. As the refult 
of his experience and obfervations, he wrote a treatife on the 
art of defenfive war, in fix {mall volumes, which is faid to 
poffefs much merit, but of which he had only ten copies 
printed. In 1767 he revilited Portugal by the king’s invita- 
tion, and completed the reform which he had begun in the 
Portuguele army. In the following {pring he returned to 
Germany, and foon after was honoured with a vilit from 
Frederic II. of Pruffia. ‘Fhe remainder of his life he em- 
ployed in promoting the profperity of his ftates, and the 
happinefs of his fubjects. He died in 1777, in the fifty- 
fourth year of hisage. Sublime thoughts and heroic fenti- 
ments had been as familiar and natural to his mind as they 
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were to the nobleft charaéters of Greece and Rome. ‘I'he 
animation of his features announced the elevation, fagacity, 
penetration, kindnefs, virtue, and ferenity of his foul: In 
his retirement he amufed himfelf with the arts and {ciences, 
but his favourite ftudies were philofophy and ancient hiftory. 
He poffeffed an extenfive knowledge in every department of 
literature, and by his travels in foreign countries he had be- 
come familiarly acquainted with the French, Englifh, Ita- 
lian and Portuguefe languages: he was an excellent draftf- 
man, a great connoiffeur in paintings ; and excelled fo much 
in mufic, that he was able to direct the concerts which were 
given in the evening at his refidence. Gen. Biog. 

Livre, in Geography, a county of Germany, W. of the 
bifhopric of Paderborn, divided into feveral branches, 
which derive their names from the different towns and parts of 
the principality belonging to each. ‘The country, generally 
mountainous, contains fome good arable land. Its chief 
towns are Detmold and Lemgow, and the principal rivers 
are the Emmer and the Werra. It now forms a part of the 
kingdom of Weltphalia.—Alfo, a town of Weltphalia, 
called Lippfladt, on a river of the fame name; 14 miles 
W. of Paderborn. N. 51°39. E. long. 8° 24! 

LIPPEHNE, a town of the New Mark of Branden- 
burg ; 26 miles N. of Cuftrin, N. lat. 53° 4’. E. long. 
Wise cis 
LIPPI Fra. Firipro, in Biography. Concerning the 
exaét date when the birth of this very excellent hiftorical 
painter took place, authors differ extremely. The moft 
probable account fixes it about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, as he was a fcholar of, and of courfe nearly con- 
temporary with, Maflaccio. At the age of fixteen, being 
entered a noviciate in the convent of Carmelites at Florence, 
where he was born, he had there an opportunity of feein 
that extraordinary artift at work upon the aftonifhing fret- 
coes with which he adorned the chpel of Brancacci, in the 
church there ; and became eager to embrace the art he faw 
capable of fo much effeét in affording gratification, inftruc- 
tion, and intereft to the mind. 

Such was his fuccefs, and fo did he enter into the princi- 
ples and manner of his great mafter, that after the death of 
the latter, it was faid, by common confent, that the foul of 
Maffaccio {till abode with Fra. Filippo. 

He forfook the habit of his convent, and devoted himfelf 
entirely to painting ; but his ftudies were for a time dif- 
turbed by his being unfortunately taken, while out on a 
party of pleafure, by fome Moors, and carried prifoner to 
Barbary ; where he remained in flavery 18 months. He 
obtained his liberty by his talents. He drew the portrait of 
his mafter upon a wall with fo much {pirit and accuracy in re- 
femblance, that he, being ftruck with the ingenuity of his 
flave, and generoufly feeling compunétion in confining a man 
of fuch nfl talents, gave him his freedom as a reward. 

On his return home he painted fome works for Alphonfo, 
king of Calabria. He employed himfelf alfo in Padua ; butit 
was in his native city of Florence, that his principal works 
were performed. He was employed by Cofmo di Medici ; 
who prefented his pictures to his friends; and one to pope 
Eugenius 1V. He was alfo employed to adorn the palaces of 
the republic, the churches, and many of the houfes of the 
principal citizens ; among whom his talents were held in 
high ettimation, 

The holy mode of life into which he was conducted in 
early years, and the fine endowments of mind which he en- 
joyed by nature, did not teach him the folly of vice; and 
he met in this world with a fevere punifhment, juftly due 
to a guilty amour he indulged in at Spoleto ; where he was 
employed at the cathedral to paint the chapel of the Blefled 
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Virgin. "There, in his fixty-feventh year, he was poifoned 
by the relations of the lady whofe favours he was fuppofed 
toenjoy. Lorenzo di Medici ere€ted a marble tomb in the 
cathedral to his memory, which Angelo Politiano adorned 
with a Latin epitaph. 

Lipri Fizirero, fon of the former, was renowned for ex- 
cellent imitations of archite¢tural ornaments. He died in 
1505, at the age of 45. 

Lierr Lorenzo, alfo a Florentine painter, born in 1606. 
He was likewife a great mufician and a poet. © In the latter 
charaéter he publifked ‘ I] Malmantile racquiftate.”’ He 
died in 1664. 

LIPPIA, in Botany, was fo named by Houtftoun, in ho- 
nour of Auguftine Lippi, a French botanift, as we learn 
from Linneus’s Critica Botanica, p. 93. He is alfo men- 
tioned by Boehmer, in his differtation de plantis in cultorum me- 
moriam nominatis, as having travelled into Egypt, and as 
having died in Abyffinia—Rehq. Houtt. 6. Linn. Gen. 
322. Schreb. 399. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 356. Mart. Mill. 
Di&. v. 3. Michaux Boreal. Amer. v. 2.15. Jacq. Amer. 
176. Juff. 109. Lamarck Ilultr. t. 539. Gertn. t. 56.— 
Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. Ord. Stel- 
late, Linn. Vitices, Julf. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of two diftant, acu- 
minated, keel-fhaped, ereét, permanent leaves. Cor. of one 
petal, unequal; limb divided into four fegments, the upper 
and lower ones larger, the upper one ereé&t. Stam. Fila- 
ments four, fhorter than the corolla, two of them fhorter 
than the reft ; anthers fimple. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate, 
comprefled or flattifh ; ftyle thread-fhaped, ftanding between 
the ftamens, and of equal length; ftigma oblique. eric. 
none, except the permanent calyx in which the feeds are 
enveloped. Seeds two, adhering together, ovate, fomewhat 
bony, convex on one fide, rather {mooth, flat on the other 
fide, or fomewhat concave, whitifh. 

Eff. Ch, Calyx four-toothed, two-valyed when mature. 
Corolla funnel-fhaped, four-cleft. Seeds enveloped in the 
calyx. 

1. L. americana, Linn. Sp. Pl. $83. Reliq. Houft. t. 12. 
—Heads of flowers forming a pyramid, Leaves ovate, 
ferrated.—Found by Dr. Houttoun at Vera Cruz, and 
cultivated by Mr. Miller before 1733.—-This is a /hrub which 
Tifes toa confiderable height. Stems round, comprefled at 
their joints. Leaves lanceolate, ovate, rugged. Flowers 
forming little oblong heads, about the fize of a large 
pea 

2. L. hemifpherica. Linn. Sp. Pl. 883. Jacq. Amer. 
t. 179. f. 100.—Heads of flowers hemifpherical. Leaves 
oblong, entire.—A native of South America.—Stems eight 
or ten feet high. Branches woody, bending down unlefs 
fupported. Leaves oppofite, two or three inches long, 
fmooth. Flowers {mall and white. The whole fhrub is 
odorous and aromatic. 

3. L. Airfuta. Linn, Suppl. 288. Willd. n. 2. (L. um- 
bellata; Willd. n. 4. Cavan. Ic. 75. t. 174.)—Hedds of 
flowers ovate. Leaves oblong, broad, ferrated, dewny be- 
neath.—A native of Mexico and other parts of America — 
Stem four-fided, rough with white hairs. Leaves oppofite, 
long, hairy above, downy and hoary beneath. lowers 
{mall. 

From examining the Linnzan fpecimen of L. hir/uta, fent 
originally by Efcallon, a pupil of Mutis, we are enabled to 
ftate that L. umbellata of Willdenow and Cavanilles is not 
a diftin@ {pecies. The flowers of that are faid to be of a 
deep yellow, and we find thofe of hirfuta tinged with the 
Jame colour, ina dried ftate. As the younger Linnzus faw 
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it in no other condition, he appears to have gueffed them to 
be white, but erroneoufly. 

4. L. cymofa. Willd. n. 5. Swartz. Prod. 93. Ind. 
Oce. v2. 1066. (Spirze congener, fpinofa, &c. Sloan. 
Jam, v. 2. 30. t. 174. f. 3 and 4.)—Flowers in cymes. 
Leaves ovate, acute, nearly entire.—A native of woody 
favannahs, in the fouthern parts of Jamaica, flowering in 
May.—Stems feveral from three to fix feet high, about the 
fize of a goofe-quill. Leaves almoft round, yellowith-green, 
fmooth, f{cented like thofe of Penny-Royal. Flowers many 
together, of the colour and fomewhat refembling thofe ef 
Spirea Theophrafli. 

L. ovata. Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 574. Mant. 89, is 
properly referred by l’Heritier and Willdenow to Selago.— 
Michavx places Verbena Nodiffora of Linnzus in Lippia, 
though with doubt, and adds another fpecies, L. lanceolata, 
which we prefume is nearly allied to y nodiflora 

LIPPIE, a corn meafure in Scotland ; four lippies being 
equal to one peck. 

LIPPITUDO, (from /ippus, blear-eyed.) The fignifica- 
tion of this term, in Surgery, 1s rather indeterminate. Celfus 
attaches the fame meaning to it as ophthalmy. Lippitude, 
or blearednefs, according to Wifeman, is a ftate of the eyes, 
in which they are dimmed withrheum. We believe that, at 
prefent, furgeons generally underftand by lippitudo a chro- 
nic inflammation of the ciliary glands, and of the edges and 
infide of the eye-lids, attended with a fecretion of vifcid 
matter, by which the eye-lids are glued together during 
fleep, and cannot be opened in the morning without trouble, 
pain, anda copious emiffion of tears. The cafe is frequently 
accompanied by more or lefs inflammation of the conjunétiva, 
and always by a weak impaired fight. In bad cafes, the 
margins of the eye-lids are fludded with little ulcerations ; 
the eye-lafhes fall off; and either an entropium or an eétro- 
pium taking place, the difeafe is rendered more complicated. 

One of the beft remedies for lippitudo is {ie unguentum 
hydrargyri nitrati, a fmall quantity of which is to be applied 
once or twice every day to the edges and inner furfaces of 
the eye-lids. Care is to be taken that thefe parts are well 
fmeared with the ointment, which fhould be melted ina 
{poon, and applied by means of a camel-hair pencil. Se- 
veral other ointments will anfwer the purpofe, particularly 
fuch as contain hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, tutty, Arme- 
nian bole, &c.; but that above recommended will always 
anfwer when others will, and very often fucceeds when they 
will not. The effet of the ointment may frequently be ad- 
vantageoufly promoted, by wafhing the eye feveral times a 
day with a collyrium, compofed of rofe-water 3 viij and zin- 
cum vitriolatum, from gr. x to gr. xx, according to the 
fenfibility of the organ. 

Writers on furgery mention cafes of difeafe of the ciliary 
glands, which are faid to depend upon ferofula, a feorbutic 
habit, and the venereal difeafe. We cannot vouch for the ~ 
accuracy of this ftatement, but we think it certain that nu- 
merous inftances are kept up by conftitutional caufes, which 
prevent the efficacy of local applications and fimple me- 
theds, and often create a neceflity for reforting to inter- 
nal as well as external treatment. In the examples alluded 
to, it was juftly remarked by Mr. Warner, that the ordinary 
means will fail unlefs affifted by proper regimen in diet, and 
alteratives of different kinds, fuch as calomel, Plummer’s 
pills, extra&tum cicute, alkaline abforbents, decoétions of 
the woods prepared in lime-water, or common water, bark, 
vinum antimoniale, &c. Coftivenefs is at all times to be pre- 
vented. Warner alfo approves of applying, in certain cafes, 
blifters to the head, neck, or betwixt the fhoulders. He 
thought that they acted not only as flimulants and eva- 
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cuants, but as alteratives, by the cantharides being freely 
abforbed into the circulation. He was likewife an advocate 
for ifflues. See Defcript. of the Human Eye, and its prin- 
cipal Difeafes, by J. Warner, F.R.S. p. 13. 

LIPPOMAN, Lewis, in Biography, a learned Italian pre- 
late, defcended from a noble Venetian family, flourifhed in 
the fixteenth century, but the time of his birth is not known. 
Being intended for the church, he purfued his ftudies with fo 
much diligence and fuccefs, that he was confidered one of the 
ableft divines of his time : he was likewife diftinguifhed for his 
capacity for Lufinefs. He acquired confiderable reputation 
by his attendance at the council of Trent, and was fixed on 
by pope Julius III. as one of the three prefidents of that 
counci!, He went as nuncio into Germany, and was after- 
wards fent in the fame high capacity into Poland, by pope 
Paul IV. who made him his fecretary. In Poland he was 
the unrelenting perfecutor of the Jews and Proteftants ; and 
by his zeal in defence of his own ee he obtained, fuccef- 
fively, the bifhoprics of Verona, Modena, and Bergamo. 
Asa writer he publifhed « Catenas’’ of the Greek and Latin 
fathers, upon <* Genefis,"’ “« Exodus,’? and the “ Firft 

Ten Pfalms.’’ He made alfo a new collection of ‘ The 
Lives of the Saints,’’ in eight vols. folio. He died in 1559, 
and is mentioned by De Thou as one equally illuftrious for 
the purity of his principles, and the innocence of his life. 
Moreri. 

LIPPSPRING, in Geography, a town ef Weltphalia, 
in the bifhopric of Paderborn, at the fource of the Lippe ; 
rendered famous by Charlemagne’s obliging the Saxons to 
embrace Chriflianity in this place, and holding in it three 
councils; four miles N. of Paderborn. 

LIPRAZZO, a town of Naples, in Capitanata ; 17 miles 
W.S.W. of Manfredonia. 

LIPS, Lana, in Anatomy, the edge, or exterior part, 
of the mouth; or that mufculous extremity which fhuts 
and covers the mouth, both above and below. See Dectvu- 
viTion and Lip. 

Lips are alfo ufed to fignify the two edges of a wound, 

Lips, in Geography, a town and caftle of Hungary ; 
four miles N. of Neufol. 

LIPSE, or Lirsius, Justus, in Biography, a very emi- 
nent philologift and critic, was born at a village, near Bruffels, 
in the year 1547. He fhewed an early difpofition for the 
purfuits of literature, which was cultivated at the Jefuits’ 
{chool in Cologne, whither he was fent when he was about 
iz years of age. From thence he went to Louvain, and 
engaged in the ftudy of the civil law, {till retaining a ftrong 
predilection for the belles lettres. His firft’ work was en- 
titled “* Variarum Le¢tionum Libri Tres,’’ which he de- 
dicated to the cardinal Granvelle, who patronized him, and 
received him into his houfe at Rome, where he arrived when 
he was twenty years of age. He {pent two years with the 
cardinal in the quality of Latin fecretary, and employed 
every leifure hoar in collating MSS. in the Vatican and 
other libraries, and cultivating an acquaintance with the 
eminent fcholars then refiding in the metropolis. On his re- 
turn to Louvain he pafled fome time in youthful gaieties, 
but becoming fenfible of the danger of diflipated habits, 
he refolved to quit the fcene, and vifit Vienna. In 1572 
he accepted the profefforfhip of hiftory at Jena, though a 
Lutheran univerfity: he quitted Jena in two years and 
went ta Cologne, where he wrote his ** Antique Letiones,”’ 
confilting chiefly of emendations of Plautus; and at the 
fame period began his notes upon Tacitus. After this he 
went to Louvain, and was created a ddétor of laws: from 
thence he proceeded to Leyden, accepted the profefforfhip 
of hiftory, and exchanged the Koman Catholic religion for 
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that of Calvinifm. Here he {pent thirteen of the moft valu- 
able years of his life, and obtained much reputation by the 
works which he publifhed. Thefe were upon various topics, 
critical, hiltorical, and philofophical: but his commentaries 
upon Tacitus were particularly efteemed by the learned. 
In two of his works, wiz, ‘ Politicorum Libri VI.”? and 
“ De una Religione,’’ he openly maintained the maxims that 
no ftate ought to permit a plurality of religions, but ought 
to exercife the utmoft feverity againft all thofe who diflent 
from the church. Such fentiments, carried to the extent in 
which he carried them, gave great offence to the government 
of this country, and he was glad to withdraw into Flanders 
for fafety. There he abjured the Proteftants, and joined 
the Catholics, with whom he lived the remainder of his life. 
He fettled again at Louvain, and taught the belles lettres 
with great fuccefs : he received liberal propofals from vari- 
ous fovereigns and other perfons of diftinGion to refide 
under their protection, but preferred to continue at Lou- 
vain, where he publifhed feveral works, fome of which were 
not only of inferior merit, but difplayed the weaknefs of a 
very fuperftitious mind ; he did not feruple to give an ac- 
count of the wonders and miracles performed at the fhrines 
of two images of the Virgin Mary: in this he adopted 
every puerile and abfurd tale that he found current among 
the vulgar. Lipfius died at Louvain in 1606, in his fifty- 
ninth year. His works have been colleéted in fix volumes 
folio, divided, according to their fubjeéts, into facred hiftory, 
Roman and foreign hiltory, political and moral difcuffions, 
&c. He was a very able Latin fcholar, and wrote com- 
mentaries upon Plautus, Tacitus, Valerius Maximus, Vel- 
leius Paterculus, and Seneca. Moreri. Bayle. 

LIPSK, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the pala- 
tinate of Novogrodek ; 28 miles W.S.W. of Sluck.—Alfo, 
a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Sandomirz ; 30 miles 
N. of Sandomirz. 

LIPSO, an ifland in the Grecian Archipelago, about 
eight miles in circumference; fix miles §.S:E. of Patmos. 
N. lat. 37° 24". E. long. 26° 23/. 

LIPTOTES, in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by deny- 
ing the contrary of what we intend, more is fignified than 
we would feem to exprefs. Thus in the following verfe of 
Virgil. 

«* Quid prodeft, quod me ipfe animo non {pernis, Amynta.”’ 


See Voffius, Rhet. lib. iv. p. 183. 

LIPYRIA, in Ancient Medicine, rxvpix, a term applied 
to thofe varieties of continued fever, in which a burning 
heat was felt in the vifcera, while the extremities and ex- 
ternal parts were cold. It was afcribed by Galen and Aé- 
tius to an eryfipelatous inflammation of fome of the abdo- 
minal or thoracic vifcera. See Galen, Comment. 2. in 
Prog. & Com. ad Aph. 48. lib. iv—Aét. Tetrab. 2. lib. ii. 
cap. 89.—Alfo Foefii GZeonom. Hippocrates. 

LIQUAMEN Pynriricum, in Natural Hiflory, a name 
given by fome authors to the liquid matter remaining in 
the pans in which the commen vitriol is made; after which 
no more of that falt will fhoot. It is otherwife called li- 
quamen of vitriol. 

LIQUAMUMIA, aterm invented by fome of the dif. 
penfatory writers, to fignify human fat. 

LIQUEFACTION, an operation, by which a folid 
body is reduced into a liquid ; or the aétion of fire or heat 
on fat, and other fufible bodies, which puts their parts into 
a mutual inteftine motion. 

The liquefaétion of wax, &c. is performed by a moderate 
heat, that of fal tartari, by the mere moifture of the air. 

All falts liquefy ; fand, mixed with alkalis, becomes li- 
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quefied by a reverberatory fire, in the making of glafs. 
In {peaking of metals, inftead of liquefaction, we ordinarily 
ufe the word fujfion. 

LIQUET. See Non Liquer. ' 

LIQUID, a body which ‘has the property of fluidity ; 
and, befides that, a peculiar quality of wetting other bodies 
immerged in it, arifing from fome configuration of its par- 
ticles, which difpofes them to adhere to the furfaces of 
bedies contiguous to them. See Fiurp and Liquipiry. 

Liquips, Denfity of. See Density. 

Liquip alum, amber, confecs, laudanum, meafures, lorax, 
fulphur. See the refpective fub{tantives. 

Liquin, among Grammarians, is a name applied to certain 
confonants oppofed to mutes. 

L, m, n, and r, are liquids. See L, M, N, &c. 

LIQUIDAMBAR, in Botany, from liquidum, fluid, 
and ambar, a fragrant fubftance, generally taken for amber- 

rife ; alluding to the aromatic liquid gum which diftils 
foe this tree. Linn. Gen. 499. Schreb. 649. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 4. 475. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
ed. I. Vv. 3. 505 Juff. 410. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 783. 
Gertn. t.go. Michaux Boreal-Amer. v. 2. 202.—Clafs and 
order, Menoecia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Amentace2, Linn. 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male flowers numerous, in a long, conical, 
loofe catkin. Cal. a common involucrum of four ovate, 
concave, deciduous leaves, the alternate ones {maller. Cor. 
none. Stam. Filaments numerous, very fhort, in a mafs 
which is convex on one fide, flat on the other ; anthers erect, 
ef two lobes and two cells, with four furrows. 

Female flowers collected into a globe, at the bafe of the 
male catkin. 
ble, the proper perianths being feveral within it, connected 
together, bell-fhaped, angular, warty. Cor. none. Pil. 
Germens two, fuperior, united to the perianth and to each 
other ; ftyle to each folitary, long, awl-fhaped ; itigma re- 
curved, downy. eric. Capfules two, coriaceous, beaked, 
of one cell, opening at the inner edge. Sceds feveral, ob- 
long, comprefled, fhining, with a membranous point. 

Ef. Ch. Male, Catkin with a four-leaved involucrum. 
Corolla none. Stamens numerous. 

Female, Catkin globofe, with a four-leaved involucrum. 
Perianth of one leaf, pitcher-fhaped, two-flowered. Corolla 
none. Styles two. Capfules two, furrounded by the pe- 
rianth at their bafe, each of one cell, with many feeds. 

1. L. fyraciflua. Maple-leaved Liquid-amber, or Sweet 
Gum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1418. Duhamel Arb. v. 1. 366. n. 1. 
t. 139. Sm. Inf. of Georgia, t. 48. Ehrh. Pl. Off. 129 — 
Leaves palmate, ferrated, acute; veins hairy at the bafe of 
their ramifications—Native of f{wampy ground in moft parts 
of North America, near rivulets, Itisatall, ftraight, and 
handfome free, with a round head of alternate, ftalked, ele- 

ant and fhining /eaves, palmate like fome kinds of maple, 
maller than thofe of the Plane. Flowers terminal; the 
male a ftalked, hairy, branched, conical catkin, or rather 
perhaps a clufter of globofe flowers, nearly a finger’s 
length ; female a globular head, on a long fimple bra¢teated 
ftalk, {pringing from the bafe of the former. Fruit {maller 
than that of the Plane, befet in every direétion with the long 
prominent points of the capfules. ‘This tree is hardy in our 
gardens, and very ornamental, changing in autumn to various 
rich hues of red and orange, but does not bloffom in Europe, 
at leaft not till it is very old. The gum, which exudes from 
any wounds in the trunk, in the warmer parts of its native 
climate, is feldom produced here. We have once collected 
it from a tree in Kew garden. Its fcent is very fragrant and 
agreeable, like Benzoin or Storax. 


Cal. an involucrum, as in the male, but dou- 
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2. L. imberbis. Oriental Liquid-amber. (L. orientalis ; 
Mill. Dict. ed. 8. n. 2. Platanus orientalis ; Pocock’s 
Travels, v. 2. t. 89. Willd.) — Leaves palmate, bluntly cre- 
nate, or wavy, obtufe; veins naked.—Native of the Le- 
vant. Seeds were fent to France by Peyfonel, and fome 
were forwarded to Miller, who raifed plants from them at 
Chelfea. Whether any of thefe trees exift in England at 
prefent we know not. Some were to be feen at Paris 25 
years ago, and probably ftill remain. This fpecies differs 
from the former in having f{maller /eaves, whofe lobes, as 
well as their notches, are all blunt, their margins wavy, not 
ferrated, and their veins nearly or quite deftitute of all pu- 
befcence at their origin. 

For L. afplenifolium of Linnzus, a name which he after- 
wards changed, much-for the worfe, to peregrinum, fee 
CompPTonta. 

LiquipAMBAR, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the 
hardy deciduous tree kind, of which the fpecies culti- 
vated are the maple-leaved liquidambar, or {weet gum 
(L. ftyraciflua;) and the oriental liquidambar (L. im- 
berbis. ) 

Method of Culture—Thefe two plants are increafed by 
feeds and layers. In the former mode the feed fhould be 
fown as foan as it is procured from abroad, in {pring, in a 
bed of light earth, half an inch deep, when the plants will 
rife fome the fame year and others not until the {pring follow- 
ing, moderate waterings being occafionally given, keeping 
them clean from weeds all {ummer, and protecting them 
from fevere froft the firft two winters. When the plants 
are two years old, plant them out in fpring, in nurfery 
rows, two feet afunder, to remain three or four years, or 
till wanted for planting in the fhrubbery, and other places. 
But fome fow the feeds in pots,.or boxes, in order ta move 
them to different fituations.as the feafon requires3 and 
when the plants do not come up the fame year, the pots 
may be plunged in a hot-bed in the following fpring, to 
forward their rifing. 

In the latter, or layer method, the layers fhould be made 
from the young fhoots of the preceding fummer, by flit- 
laying, when moft of them will be rooted in the following 
autumn, though, in a dry poor foil, they are fometimes 
two years before they are fufficiently rooted for being re- 
meved to plant out. 

Thefe trees have great merit for ornamenting fhrubbery 
plantations, in affemblage with others of fimilar growths, 
being handfome, ftraight-growing trees, with fine heads, as 
well as adapted for planting detached as fingle objects, 
in fpacious fhort grafs openings, in which they appear very 
ornamental, perfuming the air all round in the fummer 
months. They fucceed in any common foil and fituation, 
and endure the fevereft cold without injury. They are 
ufually kept in the nurferies for fale. 

LIQUIDATE an ddion. See Action. 

LIQUIDATION, the a& of reducing and afcertaining ~ 
either fome dubious difputable fum, or the refpeétive pre- 
tenfions which two perfons may have to the fame fum. 

LiquipaTIon, the termination or winding up of accounts, 
fuch as paying or receiving debts, &c. 

LIQUIDITY, in Chemiffry, one of the three ftates of 
bodies between the folid and the aeriform flate. The liquid 
and elaftic ftates of bodies have the common denomination 
of fluids, hence the word fluid cannot be ufed to exprefs 
either of thefe {tates particularly. Before the improvements 
in modern chemiftry, the fame explanation was applied to 
account for the properties of a liquid and an elattic fluid, 
under the general appellation of fluid; although bodies in 
each of thefe forms are differently conftituted. 
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Sir Ifaac Newton and the philofophers of his time fup- 
pofed, that fluidity was occafioned by the {pherical form of 
the particles of the bodies by which they were fuppofed to 
move with facility in all direétions. Since, however, the 
coniftitution of bodies in different ftates is better under- 
ftood, fuch an hypothefis is not neceffary. Hiatiy has ren- 
dered it very probable, that the particles of bodies 4re of 
the form of their primitive cryftals, which are flat-fided 
folids of the fame regular form. 

When we recollect that the particles of bodies, in the 
mott folid ftate in which we find them, are far from touching 
each‘ other, their fpherical fgure would not avail in giving 
them fluid properties, when they are changed into that form 
by the agency of heat. 

Since bodies are found to expand by heat, and contrac 
when the heat is withdrawn, it feems obvious, that the 
particles of bodies are aéted upon by two forces; the one 
attraction, refiding in the particles of the bodies; and the 
other, the repulfion of the particles of caloric for each ; and 
which being combined with the attra¢tive particles, give 
them the tendency to recede from each other, at the fame 
time that the attraction is not altered. 

The equilibrium, between the two forces, is kept up by 
the different diftances of the particles, on which the relative 
volumes belonging to different temperatures depend. If 
we gradually raife a rod of tin, or any other metal, from 
the common temperature to its fufing point, we firft ob- 
ferve its progreflive expanfion, by which we are to infer, 
that the cohefive force is diminifhing in fome ratio of the 
expanfion. When it has arrived at a certain temperature, 
the pillar of metal will lofe its form, and if it were not 
confined by the fides, it would become extended into a fheet 
of a thicknefs proportionate to its degree of fluidity. In 
other words, when the cohefion of the particles is fo dimi- 
nifhed, as to be exceeded by the action of gravity upon the 
particles individually, the folid will affume the liquid form. 

This hypothetis perfeétly explains all the phenomena at- 
tendant on the liquefaction of thofe bodies which are not 
fufceptible of cryitallization, fuch as wax, refin, tallow, 
and feveral other fubftances. Such bodies, we obferve, firft 
begin to foften by the partial lofs of cohefion, and gra- 
dually become more and more liquid, till the degree of the 
heat fhall occafion their decompofition, or give them the 
elaftic form. 

Thefe bodies, as we fhould expeét, increafe in volume to 
the point of extreme liquidity, and the folid mafs is of much 
greater f{pecific gravity than the liquid. 

The clafs of bodies that are fufceptible of the cryf- 
talline form, which takes place at the point of liquidity, 
appears to depend upon fome other caufe than the mere 
prefence of caloric, and on that account will prefent many 
anomalies to the above theory. ‘[‘hefe anomalies, however, 
are alone obvious at the point when cryttallization is taking 
place. In fome of thefe bodies, fuch as water, we do not 
obferve any medium between perfeét folidity and almoft per- 
fe& liquidity. 

The folids are in general of lefs fpecific gravity than the 
liquids, and confequently float upon them. And it is ob- 
ferved, that the point of maximum denfity is at a higher 
temperature than the point of congelation. The greatelt 
denfity of water is, according to the enquiries of Dalton, 
at 36, the point of congelation being at 32°. If, however, 
a mafs of water be cooled, while the veffel holding it be 
kept at reft, it may be reduced as low as 18°, and even 16°, 
without congelation, contracting in volume all the time. 
When, however, the veflel is agitated by giving a tremulous 
motion to the table, the whole becomes inftantly folid, with 


a certain degree of expanfion, and the temperature rifes te 
32° at the fame moment of time. It would therefore feem, 
that the contraction and expanfion by the prefence or ab- 
fence of caloric would be perfectly confonant with the change 
of temperature, were it not for the interference of this myf{- 
terious law of cryftallization. 

The circumftances under which the congelation of cryf- 
talline bodies takes place, clearly fhews that fomething more 
is wanting than the mere abftraétion of caloric, Salts are 
found to cryftallize by ftanding for a certain time, although 
the temperature and quantity of water remain the fame. It 
would therefore appear, that the integrant particles re- 
quire time to arrange themfelves ; and that the falted form, 
as well as their regular form, is dependent on their arrange- 
ment: or that attraction of aggregation is the greateft 
when the integrant particles are placed in one particular 
direction. And it appears, fince the {trongeft aggregation 
exifts when the cryftals are beft-formed, that the attraGtion 
caufing folidity is the greateft when the homologous fides of 
the particles are parallel to one another, taking it for granted, 
that the particles are of the form of the primitive cryftal. 

The idea of a polarity in the particles of bodies is not 
new ; and, from many recent faéts, does not appear very 
gratuitous. Bodies which are magnetic or eleétrical, 
appear to be capable of arranging themfelves in fuch order, 
that their poles fhall be reverfed to each other, from the 
attra¢tions of oppofite poles. We have already a ftriking 
inftance of this eleétrical polarity in cryftals of the tour- 
malin. And from fome late experiments by Malus, it ap- 
pears that even the particles of light are poffeffed of 
polarity, confirming what Newton had before conje@tured. 

When we apply heat to a folid cryftalline body, fuch as 
a piece of ice, caloric does not effect its liquefaction by re- 
moving its particles to a greater diftance, becaufe the ice is 
not fo denfe as the water ; confequently, the particles are 
nearer in the liquid than in the folid form. It would ap- 
pear, in this inftance, that the caloric had the power of lef- 
fening, and perhaps deftroying altogether, the polarity of 
the particles, an effeét which is not more unlikely than that 
of a certain temperature deftroying the polarity of a magnet. 

When, however, the caloric is removed, the polarity may 
return, but this alone is not fufficient to render the water 
folid. A certain time, with a certain degree of agitation, 
is neceflary to allow the particles to aflume their moft 
favourable pofition for conttituting the greateft aggregation, 
and their greateft regularity. We alfo fhould infer, that 
during this change, in which much force is exerted, the 
particles occupy more fpace, by which the expanfion is 
oceafioned. Similar effe&s take place in the congelation 
of moft of the metals; and it will, doubtlefs, be found, that 
the folids of all bodies will be of lefs {pecific gravity than 
their refpe¢tive liquids, in proportion to the fufceptibility of 
cryftallization, or, if we may be allowed the expreffion, as 
the polar force of their particles. P 

The particles of thofe bodies which are not fufceptible 
of cryftallization may have little or no polarity, and hence 
may owe their folidification to the mere abfence of caloric. 
Their tranfition from the folid to the liquid form will be 
gradual and flow, and their hardnefs will be inverfely as the 
caloric they contain. This is not the cafe with cryftalline 
bodies; their tranfition from the liquid to the folid form 
is governed by feveral circumftances, and their hardnefs is 
not immediately in the inverfe ratio of their caloric, but 
more dependent upon their polar arrangement. In all pro- 
bability, if it, were not for this latter caufe, the point of 
congelation would be much lower in the thermometrical 
feale. What we termed confufed cryftallization, may be 
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a ftate of folidity in which the poles of ‘the particles are 
deranged. 

The want of fluidity in liquids may depend upon two 
caufes. In the liquids which are homogeneous, the fluidity 
will be more or lefs perfeét, according to the temperature 
by which the attraction of cohefion becomes greater or lefs. 
In fluids which are liable to change in their properties by 
expofure to the air, the want of fluidity arifes from a fub- 
ftance being formed which is lefs fluid. This is the cafe 
with oils, both the fixed and volatile; fuch fluids are faid 
to be tenacious. ‘That the particles of liquids have ftill con- 
fiderable attraétion for each other, is apparent from a fluid 
afluming the form of drops. The drops will be more or 
lefs {pherical according to the fluidity, and the fize of the 
globules will be inverfely as the denfity of the fluid. Hence 
we fee the drops.of fulphuric acid fmaller than thofe of 
water, and the drops of mercury ftill fmaller. 

That the attraction of the particles of liquids becomes lefs 
according to temperature, is obvious from the law of their 
expanfion. It is found that the increments of expanfion 
are greater than the increments of heat. Mr. Dalton is 
of opinion, that the expanfion of liquids is as the {quare of 
the temperature, and has propofed a new divifion of the 
thermometrical feale agreeably to this law, The fame law 
that obtains in liquids which are fufceptible of cryftal- 
lization, will not probably hold good in other fluids, in 
which there does not appear to be any quick tranfition from 
folidity to liquidity. In order that the expanfion may be in 
the duplicate ratio of the temperature, it would be neceflary 
that the attraétion fhould diminifh in an equal degree with 
the increafe- of caloric. If the caloric, at the different 
points of time, be 1, 2, 3, &c. the attractions at the cor. 
refponding points fhould be 1, 3, 4, &c. fo that being in- 
verted and multiplied into the increments of heat, they will 
make the increments of expanfion a feries of {quares. The 
fame law, according to Dalton, does not obtain in the ex- 
panfions of folids and elaftic fluids. A feries of experiments, 
which would fettle finally the relations betwéen the incre- 
ments of expanfion and temperature, in different bodies, 
would be of great importance, 

LIQUOR. See Drink, Frurp, &c. 

Liquor Amnii, in Midwifery, a clear pellucid fluid, or 
lymph, contained in the amnios, or inner membrane of the 

. bag invefting the foetus while in the uterus. The quantity 
varies very much in different women, or in the fame woman 
in different pregnancies. In fome women, when at their 
full term of geitation, there is not more of this fluid than 
three or four ounces, more commonly there are eight, ten, 
or twelve ounces; and in fome rare cafes, in women of a 
leucophlegmatic difpofition, manifefted by edematous f{well- 
ings of the legs, thighs, and labia pudendz, two or three 
pints have been found. Its ufe appears to be to prevent 
the fri€tion of the child again{t the amnios, or of the limbs 
of the child againft each other, or againit its body, which 
might occafion an abrafion of the cuticle, and an unnatural 
coalefcence of the parts. Its purpofes, therefore, are the 
fame as thofe of the fluid found in the pericardium, and 
in all the cavities of the body in which any of the vifcera 
are contained, It was thought to ferve the further purpofe 
of affording aliment to the foetus; but as children born 
without heads are found to be in other refpedts as perfect, 
as lively, ftrong, and plump as thofe with heads, it is 
evidently not neceffary, at leaft for that purpofe. See 
ConceprTion, and Empryo. 

Liquors, Fermented. See FERMENTED Liquors. 

Liquor, Te/?, among dealers in brandy. See Sprrir, and 
Test-liquors. 
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Liquor Aluminis Compofttus, in the Materia Medica. See 
Aqua Aluminis Compofita. 

Liquor Ammonia, or Aqua Ammonia Purg, P. L. 1787. 
See AMmMoNIACAL Preparations. 

Liquor Ammenia Acetatis, Aqua Ammonia Acetate, P. L. 
1787, is prepared by adding four pints of the acetic acid te 
two ounces of carbonate of ammonia, until bubbles of gas 
no longer arife, and then mixing. If the acid predominate, 
the folution is more grateful to the tafte, and if the acid be 
correétly prepared, the proportions above ftated will be 
fufficient ; but where the ftrength of the acid cannot be de- 
pended upon, it will be right to regulate them by the ceffation 
of effervefcence rather than by quantity. 

Liquor Ammonie Carbonatis, Aqua Ammonia, P. L. 1787. 
Spirtius Salis Ammoniaci, P. L. 1745, is formed by diffolving 
eight ounces of carbonate of ammonia in a pint of diftilled. 
water, and filtering the folution through paper. See Am- 
MONIACAL Preparations. 

Liquor Arfenicalis, or Arfenical Solution of Fowler, Sc. 
See ARsENIC. 

Liquor Calis. See Lime-water. 

Liquor Cupri Ammoniati, Aqua Sapphirina, P. L. 1745. 
See Copvrer. 


Liquor Ferri Alkalini. See Troy, in the Materia 
Medica. 
Liquor of Flints. See Fiixts. 


Liquor Aydrargyri Oxymuriatis is prepared by diffolving 
eight grains of the oxymuriate of mercury in fifteen fluid- 
ounces of diftilled water, and then adding a fiuid-ounce of 
reCtified {pirit. This folution is direéted for the purpofe of 
facilitating the adminiltration of divifions of the grain of 
this ative medicine, Each fluidrachm contains ~.th of a 
grain of the falt. The fpirit, though it affifts, is not abfo. 
lutely neceffary to the folution of this quantity, but it pre- 
ferves it afterwards, and prevents the vegetation of mucor, 
to which all faline folutions are liable. 

Liquor Mineralis Anodynus, the name given by Hoffman 
to a liquor of his own invention, fameus at this time in Ger- 
many, and fuppofed by Burggrave to be made in thie 
manner: take oil of vitriol and Indian nitre, of each four 
ounces ; diftil the fpirit gradually from this by a retort; 
pour two ounces of this fpirit cautioufly and fucceffively into 
fifteen ounces of {pirit of wine highly rectified ; diftil this, and 
there comes over a very fragrant fpirit. This is to be again 
diftilled, to render it perfectly pure, adding firft to it a {mall 
quantity of oil of cloves, and a quantity of water, equal to 
that of the fpirit ; after this, as foon as the watery vapours 
begin to arife, the whole procefs is to be ftopped, and the 
fpirit kept alone in a bottle well ttopped. This has great 
virtues as an anodyne, diaphoretic, antifeptic, and car- 
minative. It is not certain that it is exa¢tly the fame with 
Hoffman’s, that author having never publifhed his manner of 
making it; but it appears the fame to the {mell and tafte, 
and has the fame virtues, 

M. Macquer fays, that it isa mixture of very reétified 
{pirit of wine, of ether, and of a little of the fweet oil of 
vitriol ; and that it is made by mixing an ounce of the fpirit 
of wine, which rifes firft in the diftillation of ether, with ag 
much of the liquor which rifes next, and which contains the 
ether, and afterwards by diffolving in this mixture twelve 
drops of the oil which rifes after the ether has paffed. This 
liquor has precifely the fame virtues with the ether which 
phyficians now fubltitute for it. See Eruer. 

Liquor, Boyle’s fuming, See SULPHURET of Ammonia, 
and Ammonia. 

Liquor Plumbi Acetatis, and Liquor Plumbi Acétatis 
Dilutys, See Leap, Extrad of. . 

Liquor 
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Lravor Pofaffe. See Lixivium Saponarium. 
Liquor Potafé Subcarbonatis. See Lixivium Tartari. 
Liquor, or Smoaking Spirit of Libavius, or Smoaking 
Muriat of Tin, is a marine acid, or {uper-oxydated muriat of 
tin, very concentrated, {moaking, and impregnated with 
much tin. (See Tin.) It is made by well mixing an 
amalgam of four parts of tin, and five parts of mercury with 
an equal weight of corrofive fublimate, by triturating the 
whole together in a glafs mortar, or it may be prepared 
‘by melting, in an iron ladle, 5 oz. of pure tin, adding to it 
five drachms of mercury, ftirring them together, and pouring 
out the amalgam into a marble mortar; and then putting 
20 oz. of corrofive mercurial muriat in fine powder, and 
mixing the whole thoroughly. This mixture is to be put 
into a glafs retort, which is to be placed in a reverberatory 
furnace. ‘l'o the retort is to be luted, with fat lute, a 
receiver, with a fmall hole in it, in the fame manner as is 
done for the diftillation of concentrated mineral acids ; the 
diftillation is begun with a graduated and well managed fire ; 
with an Argand lamp, or a fand-bath. A very {moaking 
liquor paffes into the receiver, and towards the end of the 
dittillation a very thick and even concrete matter. When 
the operation is fimfhed, the liquor in the receiver is to 
be poured quickly into a crylftal glafs bottle, with a glafs 
flopper. When this bottle is opened, a white, copious, 
thick, and poignant fume iffues, which remains long in the 
air without difappearing. (Macquer’s Chem. Di@.) Proutt 
glves, as the beit proportions, 8 oz. of powder of tin (pro- 
bably fuch as is made by melting the metal and fhaking it 
ina ieey and 24 oz. of corrofive fublimate, which afford 
9 oz. of the fmoaking liquor. See Eruer. 

Liquors, Stygian. See Stye1an Liquors. 

Liquors, Charing of. See CLaRIricaTION. 

LIQUORICE, in Botany, Gardening, and the Materia 
Medica. See Grycyrrniza. 

Ligvorice, in Agriculture, a plant of the long tap-rooted 
kind, often cultivated for medicinal and other ufes in the 
field. It grows to about four or five feet in height ; its 
ttalks are hard and woody ; its leaves {mall and roundifh, 
Randing together on the two fides of a rib, and making 
what botanilts call a winged leaf. There are two fpecies of 
this plant in cultivation, the /mooth podded and the prickly 
podded ; but they differ little, except in the feed-pods of the 
latter being armed with prickles. It is remarked that both 
thefe fpecies. are very hardy perennials, but that the firft is 
the fort commonly cultivated for ufe, its roots being fuller 
of juice, and fweeter than the other. 

It is chiefly grown for the root, which is perennial; but 
the ftalks rife in fpring, and decay in autumn. 

It isa plant which delights ina deep light foil, in which 
its roots may run down three or four feet deep, and attain 
a large fize, efpecially when permitted to ttand three or four 
years. From the main rcot fmaller ones generally run off 
horizontally ; and from thefe horizontal roots, that run near 
the furface, cuttings for fets or young plants are taken for 
propagation, which are generally procured at the time when 
the liquorice is taken up for ufe, which is in about three 
years after planting; but cuttings for planting may occa- 
fionally be taken off before that period, if wanted, At the 
time of planting, the cuttings fhould be divided into lengths 
of fix or eight inches, each having one or more good buds or 
eyes, being put into the ground-at any time, in open weather, 
from October till March; but from the middle:of February 
till the middle of March is the beft feafon for this work : 
and an open fituation is always the moft proper fora planta- 
tion of this kind, 

It has been long fince obferved, that this plant thrives 
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beft on a deep, loofe, rich mould ; and if it is frefh Jand thae 
has not for many years borne corn, the profit will be the 
greater, as the crop will be larger, and the roots of a finer 
quality. A rich fandy foil, provided it is deep, will do 
well for this plant; and it muft always be remembered, that 
too much moifture is its greateft enemy: Jet no one, there- 
fore, attempt to plant it on a damp clay, leit the whole crop 
be cankered. u 

Soils intended for liquorice fhould be trenched two or 
three fpades deep, if the depth of them will admit: ther 
having the fets ready, proceed to plant them by line and. 
dibble, planting the fets a foot diftant in each row ; putting 
them perpendicular into the ground, with the tops about an 
inch under the furface, and let the rows be a foot and a half 
afunder; though fome {carcely allow more than twelve 
inches between row and row. A crop of onions is alfo 
fometimes fown on the fame ground the firft year; which, 
as the roots of the onions are flender, and the ftems fpread. 
but little at top, may be done without any detriment to the 
liquorice or the onions, as the former feldom rifes above ten 
or twelve inches high the firft fummer. The ground mutt 
be kept clean from weeds, during the fummer feafon, by 
hoeing; and if there is a crop of onions, the fmall hoe fhould 
be employed, cutting them out to four or five inches dif- 
tance, and clearing away all fuch as grow immediately clofe 
to the liquorice plants; and when they are gathered, give 
the ground a thorough hoeing with a large hoe, to loofen 
the furface, and dettroy all weeds effeGtually. In autumn, 
cut down the decayed italks of the liquorice, and nothing 
more is neceflary till fpring. But in February or March, a 
flight digging fhould be given between the rows; ~ and, 
during {pring and fummer, all weeds be kept down by 
broad-hoeing ; and in autumn, when the ftalks are in a de- 
caying ftate, they muft be again cut down to the furface of 
the earth, as has been juft obferved. The fame management 
mutt be repeated every fucceeding year; but after the firft 
or fecond year, the ftalks of the liquorice will fhoot ftrongly, 
and foon cover the ground, fo as to retard the growth of 
weeds in a great degree. Likewife every autumn, about 
Ottober, when the ftalks begin to decay, and they have 
been cut down to the ground, as has been advifed before, 
they fhould be wholly cleared away. -It is remarked, that 
land cannot be made too fine, or dug too deep for liquorice 3 
that it fhould be at leaft moved with the fpade to the depth 
of two feet and a half; and if a little deeper, fo much the 
better. And that if the land on which the liquorice fets are 
to be planted is frefh, rich, and in good heart, it needs no 
manure for the firft crop; but that if it has been for fome 
years in tillage, the planter will do well to give it, in the 
fummer time, a good drefling of very rotten dung, lime, 
and coal-afhes, or foot, mixed together, fome months be- 
fore, into a compoft: the quantity muft be regulated by 
the ftate of the land, always remembering that this plant 
requires a great deal of nourifhment, and is a great im- 
poverifher of the foil, though it extra€ts much of its nourifhe 
ment or food from a confiderable depth. 

But in another mode, after the ground has been properly 
prepared, and reduced to a very fine tilth, and Jaid level, 
fome fets are to be procured. Thefe are direéted to be 
planted in rows, with dibbles armed with iron points. 
Some prefer rows at two feet afunder, putting the fets fif- 
teen inches from each other, and three rows are planted on 
a fix-feet bed; they are allowed two feet more of interval 
betwixt bed and bed. And in putting in fets with a dibble, 
the upper end of each fet is left juft level with the furface of 
the ground: and when the whole {pot of ground is planted, 
labourers dig up the intervals one {pit deep, and fpread the 
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earth on the beds ; which raifes them about two inches above 
the heads of the fets, which, by lowering the intervals, 
ferves in wet feafons to drain the beds. It is generally con- 
trived to get this work done by the laft week in September ; 
but in favourable years, the middle of O&ober is not too 
late. If the weather proves mild, no further trouble is 
taken with them during the winter; but if it is likely to 
freeze hard, the beds are covered with peas-haulm, or long 
dung, or fome fuch matters, to forward the growth of the 
roots in the fpring, and proteét them during the winter from 
the frofts. Early in the fpring, on the firft appearance of 
the weeds, the liquorice is allowed a thorough hoeing ; and 
this is feveral times repeated in the dry weather of the fum- 
mer. The winter following, they are again covered with 
long dung; and in the {pring, before the roots begin to 
fhoot, the fpaces betwixt the rows on the beds are loofened 
with a fpade, and the intervals dug: immediately after 
which, the land has a flight dreffing of coal-foot given, 
which is fown by hand: this fhould be thick enough to make 
the land look black, which, by the firft rains wafhing it in, 
greatly pufhes and invigorates the plants. The fecond and 
third fummers, it is only neceffary to keep the crop clear of 
weeds. 

About the third year after planting, the roots of the 
liquorice will be in a ftate to take up ; and the proper feafon 
for this is any time from the beginning of November till 
February, as they fhould neither be taken up before the 
ftalks are fully decayed, nor deferred till late in the {pring ; 
otherwife the roots will be apt to fhrink and diminifh in 
weight. 

Manner of taking up.—The mode of taking up the li- 
quorice roots is by trenching the ground, beginning at one 
end, and opening a trench clofe to the firft row three fpades 
deep, or to the depth of the roots; at which work, three 
or four fpadefmen are generally employed at each trench: 
one goes on with the top fpit, a fecond with the next fpit, 
another with a third fpit, and the fourth fpadefman com- 
monly gets to the bottom of the roots, having a mattock to 
affift him occafionally in clearing them; and, as he takes 
them up, throws them on the top of the ground. In this 
way they proceed from row to row, till the whole plantation 
is taken up. ‘The {mall fide-roots are then trimmed off, 
and-the beft of them divided into lengths proper for frefh 
fets, and the main roots tied in bundles for the purpofe of 
fale. It is of much confequence to fell them as foon as pof- 
fible after they are taken up, as they are apt to lofe much 
of their weight by keeping. 

After a crop of this root has been taken up, if it was 
planted on frefh land, the fame ground is generally prepared 
to yield another crop; and this takes up nearly a year. In 
doing which, it has given it, during the winter, a thorough 
good drefling of well-rotted dung, mixed with lime: of this 
large quantities are laid on, ftill having regard to the condi- 
tion of the foil, and ploughing it well in the enfuing fummer. 
In fuch loofe foils as are proper for this plant, there is no 
occafion to dig the land for this crop a fecond time, the 
taking up the roots having ftirred it to a fufficient depth : 
this, with three or four fummer-ploughings, is as much as 
is neceflary. In other refpeéis, it is managed the fame as 
for the preceding crop. 

But it the land which has borne a crop of liquorice root 
was not frefh when it was planted, but had been fome time 
in tillage, it is {carcely ever chofen to plant again with the 
fame crop, without, allowing feveral years to elapfe. 

After-Culiure —In whatever way this crop is cultivated, 
it fhould be kept perfeétly clean by effe€tual hoeing in May 
and June; and for this reafon it is better not to fow onions, 
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or any other {mall plants, upon the land- with this fort of 
plants. In the liquorice hufbandry, the land fhould likewife 
be very highly manured, and be kept well water-furrowed 
for the {pring months. 

In order to difcover how much liquorice-root is wafted 
by being kept in dry places, a choice was made of a piece of 
fingle root thirteen inches long, and full three-fourths of an 
inch diameter throughout, which weighed five ounces; and 
nine {mall roots, thirteen inches long each, and from one- 
fourth to one-eighth of an inch in diameter, which weighed 
alfo five ounces. All thefe were put into a drawer in a dry 
room, the beginning of February, and were weighed the 
beginning of Auguit following; when the largeft fingle 
root weighed two ounces and three quarters, and the nine 
{mall roots alfo weighed full two ounces and three quarters : 
fo that in fix months thefe roots loft almoft half their weight. 
They were green and juicy when put into the drawer, and 
were now pretty dry and hard; but not quite fo dry and 
lard as fome of the fame liquorice that had lain all that time 
But liquorice may be kept in moift fand, 
or laid in the earth as long, with very little waite or lofs of 
weight. 

As liquorice is an upright growing plant, and not apt to 
lodge, and its roots defcéending deep, it is very proper for 
the horfe-hoeing culture ; in which it will probably arrive to - 
greater perfeGtion than in the ufual method of cultivating it, 
as defcribed above. 

However in Yorkfhire, where liquorice is cultivated in 
rich fandy foils, its roots fometimes penetrate to the-depth 
of three or four feet, fometimes more; but the digging of 
the ground all over to that depth, when it is taken up, is 
very expenfive. Asa faving in this refpect, the planters, in 
digging up the ground, lay it in a proper form, and re- 
plant it, making one digging ferve for both purpofes, which 
is a good method ; but they fet the plants much too clofe: 
whereas, if they planted them in rows, at about four feet 
diftance, and horfe-hoed it, the weeds might be deftroyed, 
and the land greatly improved, efpecially if trench-hoed ; 
and the produce would probably be very great, after fo full 
a preparation of the land. And in addition to this, it may 
be obferved, that this method of cultivation is much cheaper 
than by hand-work, which is the ufual method. ; 

Liquorice Vetch. See ASTRAGALUS. 

Liquorice Vetch, Knobbed-rooted. See GLYCINE. 

Liquorice, Wild. See Asrus. 

LIRA, or Lire, a money of account in Italy, and alfo a 
filver coin, particularly at Milan and Venice. 

LIRELLA, the diminutive of Jira, a ridge or furrow, is 
ufed by Acharius for the peculiar fructification, or recepta- 
cle, of the genus Opegrapha. (See LicuEnxs.) Its colour is 
generally very black, though fometimes hoary with a fort of 
efflorefcence ; its form oblong, feffileor immerfed, fimple, 
aggregate or branched. The difk is ufually narrow and 
linear, occafionally fomewhat dilated ; the margins parallel, 
yarious in thicknefs and elevation. In Englifh this recep- 
tacle is termed a cleft. 

LIRIA, or Lrirta, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain, in the province of Valencia ; 18 miles 5. of Segorbe. 
This is a very ancient town, which is faid to have exiited 
before the arrival of the Pheenicians in Spain. Under the 
Carthaginians it bore the name of Edera, and under the 
Romans of Edeta and of Laurona, when it was the capital 
of the country of the Edetani. There are fome Roman 
monuments remaining. The town was almoit deltroyed 
during the wars of Sertorius and Pompey ; but being after- 
wards rebuilt, it was taken by the Goths from the Ronians, 
from the Goths by the Moors, and from them, in 1252, by 
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James the Conqueror, king of Aragon, who fomewhat 
changed its pofition, 

It is fituated between two little hills: it has a parifh 
church, two chapels of eafe, two convents of Trinitarian 
and Francifcan monks, and a population of about fix or feven 
thoufand perfons. This town has the title of duchy. King 
Philip V. gave it to marfhal Berwick, and his defcendants 
itill poffefs it. 

LIRIODENDRUM, in Botany, from DApbovy OF Actpsovy 
a lily, and d23po, atree; the Tulip-tree. Linn. Gen. 278. 
Schreb. 373. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2.1254. Mart. Mill. Dia. 
v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 3. 329. Juff. 281. Lamarck 
Illuftr. 491. Michaux Boreal-Amer. v. 1. 326. Gertn. 
t. 178.—Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. Nat. Ord. 
Coadunate, Linn. Magnolie, Sufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of three oblong, obtufe, 
concave, {preading, equal, petal-like, deciduous leaves. Cor. 
bell-fhaped, regular, cf fix oblong, obtufe, equal petals, 
concave at the bafe. Stam. Filaments numerous, inferted 
into a conical receptacle, fhorter than the corolla, linear ; 
anthers terminal, longer than the filaments, but ftill fhorter 
than the corolla, linear, ereét, of two cells, burfting longi- 
tudinally at the outer fide. Pi/?. Germens numerous, dif- 
pofed in the form of a cone ; ftyles none; ftigmasall crowded 
together, obtufe. Peric. Cafes numerous, imbricated in the 
form of a cone, lanceolate, comprefled, leaf-like, triangular 
and tumid at the bafe, each of one cell, not buriting. Seeds 
two, ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of three leaves. Petals fix. Anthers 
burfting outwardly. Seed-cafes lanceolate, imbricated in 
the form of a cone. 

1. L. tulipifera. American Tulip-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
755- Curt. Mag. t. 275. Sm. Inf. of Georgia, t. 102. (L. 
foliis angulatis truncatis; Trew Ehret, t. 10.)—Leaves 
lobed, abrupt.—Native of hills in moft parts of North 
America, where it is vulgarly called the Poplar. This fine 
tree was cultivated by bifhop Compton, at Fulham, in 1688, 
and is now not unfrequent in England, though feldom 
flowering till an advanced age. We have however known it 
bloom when about 16 years old. The firft which produced 
bloffoms in this country, is faid to have been at the earl of 
Peterborough’s, at Parfon’s green, near Fulham. There 
were feveral, early celebrated for their fize aud beauty, at 
Waltham Abbey, one of which remained lately, and per- 
haps {till flourifhes. 

Botanifts indicate two varieties in North America, one of 
which is figured in Plukenet’s Phytographia, t. 68. f. 3, and 
appears to differ from the common kind, reprefented in the 
plates we have quoted above, in having four flight lobes, in- 
itead of two great ones, at each fide of the leaf. We have 
indeed obferved the leaves to have occafionally divided fide- 
lobes, in our gardens ; butas there are faid to be differences 
alfo in the colour and quality of the wood, it is much to be 
fufpeéted that thefe make in fact two fpecies. In fome trees 
the wood is faid to be yellow, foft and brittle; in others 
white, heavy, tough and hard; but no one has obferved 
whether each particular variety has either form of leaf ap- 
propriated to it, which would fettle the queftion. The re- 
markable fhape of the /eaves of the Tulip-tree, cannot fail 
to ftrike the moft carelefs obferver. They feem as if 
cut off with fciffars at the end. The elliptical obtufe deci- 
duous /fipulas, which. curioufly enfold the young leaves, are 
alfo remarkable. The flowers, though not glaring nor 
feented, are fingularly beautiful, refembling a {mall tulip, 

" variegated with green, yellow, and orange. They appear in 
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June and July, ftanding folitary at the ends of the branches. 
The young bark of this tree is very aromatic. 

2, L. hiliifera. Indian Tulip-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 755; 
(Sampacca montana; Rumph. Amboin. v. 2, 204. 
t. 69. )—Leaves lanceolate.—Native of lofty mountains in 
Amboyna. Linnzus adopted this fpecies entirely from 
Rumphius, led, as it feems, by his delineation of the fruit, 
which indeed fomewhat refembles that of a Liriodendrum. 
There is much in his defcription, as well as figure, that ac- 
cords with Magnolia pumila, Andr. Repof. t. 226. Curt. 
Mag. t. 977, a plant cultivated in various parts of the Eaft 
Indies, as well as in China, but whofe native country, like the 
{tructure of its fruit, isreally unknown. M. Correa de Serra, 
whofe botanical acutenefs is fo well known, has pointed out 
to us what he conceives to be a certain criterion to diftin- 
guifh a Liriodendron froma Magnolia, the cells of the anthers 
Opening at the inner fide in the latter, at the outer fide in 
the former, which difference is confirmed by the total differ- 
ence in their fruit. By this rule the pumila is a Magnolia ; 
but refpecting the fuppofed Liriodendrum liliifera, wothing 
can be guefled, except from its habit. We fufpect more- 
over that the pumila, when its fruit is known, may exhi- 
bit characters in that part, fufficient to feparate it from 
both thefe genera ; as may alfo be the cafe with MW. fufeata, 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 331. Andr. Repof. t. 229. Curt. 
Mag. t. 1008, whofe anthers likewife burft inwardly. 

What the Z. iifera of Loureiro, Cochinch. 346, may be, 
is very doubtful. He deferibes the anthers as opening by a 
terminal pore.—Here then may be another diftinét genus. 
The flowers are faid to be large, pale and fcentlefs. Seeds 
imbricated in the form of acone. He defcribes two more, 
which Willdenow has adopted from the German edition of 
his book, as we guefs from the mifquotation of pages. Thefe 
arenamed 1, L. Figo, which has a fingled-leaved {pathace- 
ous calyx, and a pale flower, dotted with red ; and 2, ZL. 
Coco, which has a three-leaved calyx, and large, very white, 
{weet flower. Both are cultivated at Macao and Canton. 
The defcription of their fruits is like that of the genus be- 
fore us, but we much doubt their belonging really to it. 
Nothing, in fhort, requires more inveltigation than the 
genera of this tribe, becanfe {cientific botanilts had very little 
opportunity of feeing their whole fruétification. We would 
recommend the confideration of their anthers and feed-veffels. 
The calyx is perhaps of lefs importance, except for fpecific 
diftinétions. 

Lirtopenprum, in Gardening, comprifes a plant of the 
hardy deciduous ornamental kind, of which the {pecies culti- 
vated is the common tulip-tree, L. tulipifera. 

Method ef Culture.—Plants of this kind may be raifed by 
fowing the feeds, imported annually from America by the 
feed-dealers, in fpring, either in the full ground, in beds 
of rich light earth, ima warm fituation, placing the feed 
lengthwife, and covering it nearly an inch deep; or in pots or 
boxes, plunging them in a gentle hot-bed. When the 
young plants appear they fhould be well fcreened from the 
fun, and have free air. They ufually come up the fame fea- 
fon ; when in the former method water fhould be given them 
in dry weather ; and if the bed be arched over with hoops, 
to have occafional fhade from the mid-day fun in fcorching 
weather, it will be beneficial to the germination of the feeds 
and growth of the young plants ; continuing the waterings 
with care occafionally during the fummer ; and in winter, 
fheltering them with mats in frofty weather to preferve their 
tops, which are fometimes a little tender the firft year, and 
apt to fuffer in this way. y 

When the plants are two years old, they fhould be fet out 
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in {pring in aurfery rows, two feet diftant, and a foot afunder 
in the rows; to remain a few years, till from three to fix 
or cight feet high, when they may be planted where they are 
to remain. 

But they are raifed beft in the open ground, where the 
beds are prepared of good mellow rich earth, blended with 
old rotten cow-dung, fifting over the feeds fine turf-mould, 
mixed with fine fea or pit-fand., And they fucceed beft 
afterwards ina light foil, not too dry. They fhould have 
their roots and branches as little pruned as poflible. 

This is aplant that grows fo large as to become atree o 
the firft magnitude in its native fituation, and it is gene- 
rally known by the title of poplar: of late there have 
been great numbers raifed from feeds in this country, fo 
that they are become common in the nurferies, and there 
are many of the trees in. different parts which annually pro- 
duce flowers. 

At Allerton-hall, the feat of William Rofcoe, efq. there 
is a very large tree of this kind which flowers well. 

Thefe trees are highly ornamental in large plantations, 
among others of fimilar growth, and have a fine effe& when 
planted out fingly in large openings, kept in fhort grafs, in 
pleafure grounds, or other fituations, when they flower in any 
full manner. ‘ 

LIRIOPE, in Botany, a genus dedicated by Loureiro to 
the mother of Narciffus; a plant of the fame natural family 


haying been deftined to commemorate her fon. The blue - 


colour of the prefent flower is thought/alfo, by this author, 
to accord with the epithet Cerula Liriope ; fee Ovid's Me- 
tamorphofis, lib. 3. 342.—Loureir. Cochinch. v. 1. 200.— 
Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Spatha- 
eee, Linn. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Sheath ovate, incurved, fingle-flowered, 
fmall, permanent, of one leaf. Cor. inferior, bell-fhaped, 
fpreading, divided into fix deep, oblong, reflexed, flefhy, 
equal fegments. Stam. Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, ereét, equal, 
fhorter than the corolla, inferted into the receptacle ; an- 
thers oblong, erect. Pi. Germen fuperior, roundifh; ftyle 
thick, furrowed, reflexed, as lang as the ftamens ; ftigma 
fimple. Peric. Berry ovate, fmooth, flefhy, fingle-feeded. 
Seed ovate. t 

Eff. Ch. Corolla in fix deep fegments, inferior. 
ovate. Berry fingle-feeded. 

1. L. fpicata. Loureir. Taéc tien of the Cochinchinefe, 
Mac Idn of the Chinefe.—Found commonly both in rude 
and cultivated ground of thofe countries. Rocts peren- 
nial, oblong, folid, brown bulbs, connected by creeping 
radicles. Stem none. eaves numerous, crowded together, 
fword-fhaped, ftiff, fmooth, nearly erect, a foot long. 
Flower-falk naked, round, flender, ftraight, about as Igne 
as the leaves. FYowers {piked, rather fmall, of a pale blue 
colour, without fmell. 

The herb before us is faid to have a cooling quality, and 
2 decoction of its leaves is thought to ftrengthen the hair. 
We know not what to make of Loureiro’s defcription as to 
referring it to any known plant. 

LIRIS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Italy, which an- 
ciently bounded the territory of Latium towards the fouth. 
‘This river, called alfo Clanis and Glanis, and now Garigliano, 
defcends from the country of the Marfi towards the Apen- 
aines, or by the lake Fecinus, receives many ftreams in its 
slow progrefs fouthward, and at length lofes itfelf in the 
bay of Cajeta or Geta. Towards its mouth, and at fome 
diftance from a grove confeerated to the nymph Marica, the 
river formed extenfive marfhes. Pliny obferves that the 
watess were there hot, whence Silins Italicus gives, to the 
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Liris the epithet fulphureous. It is related, that in the year of 
Rome 666, Marius, purfued by the faction of Sylla, con- 
cealed himfelf in thefe marfhes, with his body under water 
and his head covered by rofes. ‘The fame place ferved alfo 
as an afylum to Varus, one of the perfons profcribed by the 
triumvirate of O@avius, Antony, and Lenidus. 

LIRIUM, in Botany, rape of the Greeks, is fyroni- 
mous with Lilium, but Wan Royen, in his Flore Leydenfis. 
Predromus, retains it as the name of that genus, becaufe he 
ules Lilia for the appellation of the natural order ; and for 
this:meafure he is formewhere commended by Linnzus, under 
whofe infpeétion the book was written. irium is however 
become entirely obfolete. 7 

LIS, in Geography, a Jake of Ruffia, inthe government 
of Tobolfk, in the midft of an extenfive morafs. N. lat. 


63° 5'. E. long. 99° 14’.—Alfo, a river of the fame name, 
which runsinto the Enifez, N. lat. 62° 20!. E. long. go® 
I ' 


Lis, Fleur de. See Frower-de-Luce. This flower was 
not only borne in the ancient arms of Trance, but adopted 
by our kings till the late unicn with Ireland. The eleGtoral 
cap, as emblematic of Hanover, and the fhamrock for Ire- 
land, have been fubftituted for it. 

Lis, or Li, an itinerary meafyre of China, equal to 18972 
Englifh feet: fo that 1924 lis meafure a mean degree of the 
meridian nearly ; but European millionaries in China have 
divided the degree inte 200 lis, each hi making 1826 Eng- 
lith feet. 

LISARA, in Geography, atown of European Turkey, 
inthe province of Albania; 52 miles S:S E. of Albafano. 

LISBON, Otisipona or Olifibena, the metropolis of 
Portugal and royal refidence, fituated in the province of Ef- 
tramadura, and forming a kind of crefcent or amphitheatre, 
on the right bank of the Tajo or Tagus, on feveral hills. 
‘The Portuguefe compute the length of the city at two 
leagues; and the diftance from Belem to the eaitern extremity 
is {tated by Link to be a full German mile, or about 43 Eng- 
lifh miles. The breadth of thetownis very various, often 
but fmall, and fometimes quite inconfiderable, not exceeding 
one ftreet, but never much more than half'a league. It 
formerly contained feveral magnificent churches, 50 colleges 
and convents, two elegant palaces, a ca{tle commanding the 
town, and feveral handfome fquares. It was furrounded by 
a fingle wall, on which were 77 antique towers of no great 
ftrength. On the river fide it had 26 gates, and on the land’ 
fide 17. The ftreets were narrow and dirty, and fome of 
them very fteep. The houfes of the citizens were generally 
very mean, but thofe of the nobility and gentry were built 
with ftone, and exhibited an elegant appearance. Such was 
the ftate of this city before it was almoit totally dettroyed 
by the earthquake, which happened Nov.1, A. D. 1795. 
Since this cataftrephe it has been built on a regular plan. 
The population is not eafily afcertained. According to the 
decennial cenfus in the year 1790, the 40 parifhes of Lifbon 
contained 38,102 fire-places or hearths ; thefe include the fub- 
burbs of Junqueira and Alcantara, but not the villages of 
Belem and Campo-Grande, though thefe, particularly the 
firft, are conneCed with the town, being within the boundary 
of Lifbon. Including Belem, a market town which com- 
pletely joins Junqueira, the population may be eltimated, 
according to Link, at above 300,000, exclutive of the mili- 
tary. Lifbonis quite open on all fides, having neither walls 
nor gates, nor even any fortifications, except a {mall caitle in 
the middle of the town, and a number of batteries. or fmall 
forts on the river. ‘Tbe ground on Which the city flands is 
very hilly, and, accordirg to the Portuguele writers, is fitu- 
ated, 
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ated, like ancient Rome, on feven hills, but it may. be more 
properly regarded as ftanding on three hills» The firft begins 
at the bridge of Alcantara, forming the proper weftern|imit 
of the town, and extending to St. BenediG’s {treet. This hill 
isthe highett, and much celebrated for the falubrity of its air. 
At the wettern extremity it is but little cultivated, but farther 
to the eaftward up to its fummit, forming in that direction 
a plain, on which ftands the new monattery, In many parts 
it is fo fleep, that it is laborious to walk along the itreets, 
and even the lower ftreet, which runs along the river, has 
confiderable declivities, and is much incommoded by torrents 
occafioned by heavy falls of rain. In this part many hand- 
fome houfes are erected, intermixed with thofe of a meaner 
fort, in ftreets that are irregular, ill paved, and often nar- 
row. mong thefe fcattered houfes are gardens and even 
corn-fields. On this hill the late queen built a church and 
convent, to-which fhe was much attached. The church is 
handfome, but conftructed in a bad tafte, and overloaded 
with ornaments. Not far from this church is the Proteftant 
burial ground, which is planted with cyprefles and Judas 
trees (cercis {Wiquaftrum). Beyond the houfes is a pleafant 
plain, called Campo de Ourique, feparated from the neigh- 
bouring hills by deep vallies, and ufed as a promenade by 
the lower and middling claffes. The fecond hill is a conti- 
nuation of the firlt, from which it is feparated by a valley of 
no great depth; it extends from St. Benedi¢t-itreet to the 
valley in which are three new ftreets built by Pombal. At 
the foot of the eaftern fide of this hill the earthquake did 
great damage, of which traces remain, and thus made way 
for the erection of feveral handfome houfes, On this eaftern 
declivity is the opera-houfe. Above the public promenade 
this hill rifes toa confiderable height, and is very fteep, to- 
“wards the next valley. This eminence affords a very fine 
view ; in the valley beneath appears the beft part of the town; 
to the left are oliye-gardens interfperfed with many houlfes, 
monatteries, and churches; oppolite is the high fteep hill on 
which the caftle ftands ; to the left the Tagus covered with 
fhips. 
able length and breadth, which forms the broadeft part of 
the town, which was entirely rebuilt after the earthquake of 
1755. On the bank of the river is a handfome fquare, 
formerly the terrace or parade of the royal palace, 610 feet 
by 550. The quay, and the groups of people where the 
fhips and beats are landing and taking in their cargoes, excite 
attention. The ealt fide is formed by a large building with 
an areade, terminating ina pavilion, which is ufed as an ex- 
change. Oppolite to it is a fimilar building without a pavi- 
lion. In the centre of this fquare, the avenues of whichare 
unfinifhed, is an equeltrian {tatue of Don Jofeph in bronze, 
on a pedeital of ftone adorned with various fymbols. | ihe 
three principal ftreets rebuilt fince the earthquake, are 
formed by large buildings of confiderable elevation and good 
appearance. The line that divides Ealt and Weft Litbon, 
which is an ecclefiattical diftinftion (the former belonging to 
the bithop of Lifbonand the latter to the patriarchate) pafles 
through this part of the town. Near this {pot is the great 
palace of the Inquifition. Anothter {mall {quare not far dif- 
tant is ufed as a promenade, and forms a garden, with feveral 
avenues of various kinds of trees and hedges. Behind this 
j garden are the p’ay-houfe and the fquare uied for bull-fights : 
and at a {mall diftance are marker places. The third hill 
begins with an eminence, on which is the caltle of Lifbon, 
from which it continues, with fome interruption of plains, to 
the eaitern extremity of the town. The caftle is a {mall fort. 
This part of the town confitts of narrow, irregular, ill-payed 
ftreets, in which occur a few neat houfes. The buildings 
are conitruéted ow bad models ;, and evenamong the churches 


This hill is fucceeded by an even valley of confider- , 


there is not one particularly diftinguifhed, and a conftant 
noife of little bells and bad chimes renders them {till more 
unpleafant. The patriarchal church is famous for the royal 
fepulchres which it contains. This was con{truéted in the 
year 1706 by pope Clement XI., who granted to it achap- 
ter. The patriarch has been generally a cardinal, and its 
revenue is computed at 114,000/. Lifbon was ereéted into 
a bifhopric in the 5th century, and when it was retakca 


‘from the Moors by Don Alphonfo, the bifhopric was re- 


eftablifhed by pope Eugenius III. ; and in the year 1390 it 
was erected into anarchbifhopric. The cathedral is a Gothic 
edifice, dedicated to St. Vincent, who is faid to have fuf- 
fered martyrdom on the cape which bears the name, and it 
is richly ornamented. The royal palace, which fronts the 
Tagus, is a large and magnificent edifice, and contains 2 
hbrary colleéted at a vaft expence by John V. There are fome 
other public buildings, which ‘are conftruéted in a magni~ 
ficent ftyle. Along the river to the E. of Lifbon there is 
a fucceflion of {mall houfes and villages. T'o the W. Belem 
fo nearly joins Lifbon, that their refpe€tive boundaries are 
not eafily diftinguifhed : and the fuburb of Alcantara is only 
feparated by a bridge over a {mall brook which here falls into 
the Tagus. This fuburb is only feparated by an artificial 
boundary from that of Junqueira, as the latter is from Be- 
lem, which is a contiderable market-town, where man 

perfons of property and tradefpeople of the higher clafles 
have honfes. Formerly the royal family refided here, but 
the caftle being burnt they removed to Quelus. (See Br- 
LeM.) Befides the church of the monaftery of Hieronymites, 
which is in a Gothic but grand ftyle, there are in Belem two 
new built and very handfome churches. Near’ to one of 
thefe are the botanic garden and mufenm, and a royal 
garden with a menagerie and feveral aviaries. Beyond Be- 


Tem is a park of confiderable fize belonging to the prince,. 


in which are olive-trees and broom ; and the chace on the N. 
of the river is appropriated to the prince, but that onthe S.. 
is for the ule of the public. To the N.W. appear the 
mountains of Cintra, which lie N.E. and S.W. The Ta- 
gus walhes the foundations of the houfes throughout Lifbon ;, 
being towards the ealtern part about two or three leagues. 
broad ; to the W. it becomes narrower, and _as far as its 
mouthat is only about a league broad. The river is often 
covered with fhips, and large men of war may lie oppolite 
to the town. ‘The fcene is interefting ; and the market- 
town called Almada, with its church on the fummit of 
the hill, and the Englith hofpital at.the foot of it, enlivens 
the picture, The fide of Lifbon towards the country confifts 
entirely of hills, from which are féen only the highelt 
edifices of the town, and the traveller arrives fuddenly in the 
city before he is aware of it. The adjacent country, par- 
ticularly on the N. and E. fides, to a confiderable diftaace, 
is covered with large gardens furrounded with high. walls, 
Thefe gardens are called in Portuguefe “ quintas,”” and they 
generally contain plantations of orange and olive-trees, and. 
fometimes corn-fields and even vineyards. Beyond the 
weltern part of Lifbon the country prefents naked and rocky 
hills; but fome of thefe are luxuriantly fertile. The hills, 
indeed, form the meadows of Lifbon. ‘The foil round the 
city confilts of lime-ftone and bafalt. Clofe to the N. fide 
of the town isthe famous aqueduét, conftruéted of a kind 
of white marble, and completed in 1738. Jt ferves to con- 
vey water from feveral {prings fituated at a_diftance of three 
leagues, near the village of Bellas, being in fome parts con- 
ducted under ground. Near the town it paffes-over a deep 
valley, and re{ts on feyeral bold arches, the largelt of which 
is 230 feet 10 inches French high, and 107 feet eight 
inches broad, Its pointed, arches feem changed, when 
: viewed 
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viewed from beneath it, into majeftic vaults that re-echo 
every found. The whole length of the aqueduct is 2400 feet. 
In the middle is a covered arch-way of feven or eight feet, 
where the water flows on each fide through a tunnel of ftone. 
Without this arched way and on each fide is a path, where 
two perfons can walk abreaft, with a parapet. The water 
enters the town at a place called da Amoreira, when it di- 
vides into feveral other aqueduéts, and fupplies the foun- 
tains, which, though formed in a bad tate, are ornamental. 
Here the gallegos draw water in {mall barrels, and cry it 
about the ftreets. The water is very good, containing a 
portion of oxygenated calcareous earth ; its fources being 
in lime-ftone hills. The trees that grow on the N. fide of 
Lifbon are chiefly olive and orange trees. ‘T’he latter are 
propagated by feed and afterwards grafted. In December 
and January the oranges begin to turn red, and at the end 
of January and in February, before they are ripe and {weet, 
they are gathered for exportation. ‘Toward the end of 
March and in April they are very good, but delicate per- 
fons will not eat them till the beginning of May ; at which 
time they begin to be perfeétly {weet and well-flavoured. 
One tree frequently bears 1500 oranges, and fometimes 
2000, and rarely 2500. The climate of Lifbon is reck- 
oned very falubrious. A heat equal to 96° Fahr. is not un- 
common in Portugal. The medial heat is generally about 
60°. From Midfummer-day to the middle of September 
rain is very uncommon ; in November and December heavy 
rains with frequent ftorms occur. Days of perpetual filent 
rain are very rare; for in general it comes down in tor- 
rent In January cold clear weather often prevails, but 
becomes milder in February, which is generally a very plea- 
fant month. The days of fair weather amount to 200 in 
the year, and thofe of fettled rain feldom exceed 80. In 
this city grates for fire are almoft unknown. Ventilation 
and coolnefs are chiefly confulted; and in winter a warm 
cloak fupplies the want of a fire. In the vicinity of Lifbon 
the harveit is in May, and the corn is thrafhed as it is with 
us ; but in fome parts it is trodden out by horfes or oxen, 
for which purpofe a floor is made in the fields. The Por- 
tuguefe live chiefly on meat and fifh, but are not fond of 
vegetables. In Lifbon the bread is generally bad. It is 
ufually made of wheat flour, fometimes of maize, and never 
of rye. Potatoes are not cultivated, but imported from 
‘England and Ireland. Both the rich and poor confume 
great quantities of bacalhao, of which the Englifh export 
thither to the value of a million and a quarter of dollars. 
The Sardinha, or pilchard, is alfo the food and comfort of 
the poor. The fruits moft common are oranges and grapes. 


In the vicinity of Lifbon is a fmall vineyard, that of Car-- 


cavella, or Carcavelos, yielding a peculiar grape, which gives 
name to the Lifbon wine or to Carcavella ; a wine that is faid 
to be generally fabricated in London. The badnefs of the 
police ftrikes every foreigner on entering Lifbon. The 
filth is fuffered to lie in heaps in the ftreets, unlefs it fhould 
be wafhed away by the rams. The ftreets are rendered ftill 
more inconvenient by want of light; a hoft of dogs, without 
matters, and preying on the public, wander about like hungry 
wolves; and, ftill worfe than thefe, an army of banditti. 
The fociety of Lifbon is dull and melancholy, efpecially 
when compared with that of large Spanifh cities. ‘The in- 
habitants neither walk nor ride for mere amufement ; there 
is little luxury, nor are there any fine equipages: Many 
fervants are kept by the higher families, but they are poorly 
clad and ill fed. One of the principal amufements of the 
rich is the Italian opera, which is fupported by private indi- 
viduals. ‘The play-houfe is little vifited by perfons of con- 
dition; here no women perform; and the players are fre- 


quently artifans. The place ufed for bull-fights is a large 
quadrangular edifice, furrounded with wooden baluftrades 
and benches. In fummer there are bull-fights almoft every 
Sunday, and from twelve to fifteen beafts are killed in an 
afternoon : in winter this amufement entirely ceafes. As 
to the religion of the city, Link fays, that people go to 
mafs becaufe they have no other walk, and that they love 
the ceremonies of religion as a paftime, and follow pro- 
ceffions as they would go to-an opera. Lifbon is by no 
means deftitute of literary inftitutions. The firft and moft 
important is the Academy of Sciences. (See ACADEMY.) 
The Geographical Academy, principally pertaining to the 
geography of Portugal, was inflituted in January, 1799- 
Lifbon has alfo public libraries ; and it has alfo {ome mu- 
feums, and public hofpitals. : 

The harbour of Lifbon is fpacious and deep, and by 
the Phcenicians, who firit traded hither, was denominated 
* Olifippo,” i.e the Agreeable bay, whence, as fome have 
faid, was formed the appellation of Lifbon. Others have 
fabuloufly afcribed the foundation of this city to Ulyffes, 
and hence derived its ancient name Ulyfiippo. ~ The entrance 
of this port is difficult and dangerous, and requires the 
affittance of a pilot. The trade aS Lifbon is extenfive ; and 
many foreign merchants, Catholic and Proteftant, refide here, 
as it is the grand mart of all commodities brought from 
Brazil and other colonies belonging to the Portuguefe. 
N. lat. 38° 42/58". W. long. 9° 4’ 40". 

Operas at the court of Lifbon, before the earthquake in 
1755, ufed to be the moft fplendid and beft performed in 
Europe. See Perez, GizzreLLo, and GuapDAGnt. 

Lifbon and the whole of Portugal keep accounts in rees, 
or reas, 1000 of which make a milree. The crufado of 
exchange, or old crufado, is 400 regs, and the new crufado 
480 rees ; the teftoon 100; the vintin, or vintim, 20 rees. 
Hence it appears that the milree is = 24 old crufados = 
22. new ditto = 10 teftoons = 50 vintins. 

The coins of Portugal are gold pieces, coined before 
1722, which are now 20 ger cert. higher than their original 
value; fo that the old dobras, coined at 20,000 rees, are 
worth 24,000 ; the Lifbonnines, or moidores, coined at 4000 
rees, are worth 4800, and the halyes and quarters are in pro- 
portion ; but there are few of thefe coins in circulation. 
The gold coins, itruck fince 1722, are the dobra = 12,800 
rees, the meia dobra or Joanefe = 6400 rees, the half 
Joanefe = 3200 rees, the dezefeis. teftoon = 1600, the 
quartinho = 1200, the oito teitoon = Soo, the old crufado 
= 400 (now fcarce), and the new crufado = 480 rees. 
The filver coins are the new crufado = 480 rees, halves, 
quarters, and eighths, or pieces of 240, 120, and 60 rees, 
the teftoons of 100, and halves of 50, and vintins of 20 rees. 
The copper pieces are of 10, 5, 3, and 14 rees. 

The gold piece of 6400 rees is worth 35s. tid. fterling. 
The old cruiado is worth 2s. 3d. and the milree, value in 
gold, is worth 673d. fterling. The new filver crufado is 
worth about 2s. 9d. fterling, and the milree, valued in filver, 
is worth 683d. fterling. Gold is to filver as 16 to 1. 

The commercial weights are the quintal = 4 arrobas, 
the arroba = 32lb., the pound or arrate = 2 marks, or 
16 ounces, the ounce = 8 outavas; 134 quintals = aton. 
The pound of Lifbon is = 9552 Dutch afes, or 70842 
grains Englifh troy weight ; fo that 83lb. of Lifbon = 
84lb. avoirdupoife weight. 

The meafure for corn, falt; and other dry commodities, 
called moyo, is = 15 fanegas; the fanega — 4 alquieres 
= 8 meyos 16 ‘quartos = 32 outavas = 64 mequias. 
The alquiere meafures 675 French or 817 Englith cubic 
inches ; fo that 21 alquieres are nearly = 1 Englifh quarter, 

. or 
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er 50 alquieres = 19 Englifh buthels. For liquid meafure, 
the tonelada of Lifbon is = 2 pipas, the pipa = 26 al- 
mudes = 312 canadas = 1248 quartillos, The baril is = 
18 almudes. The ftandard gauge, at the cuftom-houfe of 
London, of a pipe of Lifbon is 140 gallons = 31 almudes, 
and the almude is 4! Englifh gallonsnearly. ‘The long mta- 
fures of Lifbon are the vara = 5 palmos, and the covado 
= 3; the palmo = 8 inches of Lifbon, or 8* Englith inches ; 
the covado is = 26+ Englifh inches ; the Lifbon foot is = 
half a covado, or 134 Englifh inches; and g feet of Lifbon 
= 10 Englih feet. In the freight of ships, 4 chefts of 
fugar, 4 pipes of oil, 4000lb. of tobacco, and 3o000lb. of 
fumac, are reckoned for 1 laft. Kelly’s Un. Cambift. See 
EXCHANGE. 

Lisgon, a town of America, in New London county, 
Conneticut, lately a part of Norwich; containing two 

arifh churches, and 1168 inhabitants. 

LISBURN, a poit and borough town of Ireland, in the 
county of Antrim, and province of Ulfter, now the fecond 
in the county for fize and population; but in the reign of 
Elizabeth only a {mall village, called Lifnegarvey. It lies 
about feven miles S. of Belfait, on the river Lagan, which 
feparates it from the. county of Down. In the reign of 
James I. fit Fuik Conway obtained a grant of it, and 
fettled fome Englifh and Welfh families there. In 1641 a 
vitory was obtained by fir George Rawdon over the rebels 
under fir Phelim O’ Neil and others, little more than a month 
after the breaking out of the rebellion. In 1662 the church 
of Lifburn was erected into a cathedral for the united dio- 
cefes of Down and Connor, and the inhabitants had the 
privilege yranted of ferding two burgefles to parliament, 
although not a corporate body. Thefe privileges were given 
on actount of their loyalty to Charles I. and II. In 1699 
a patent was granted to fome French refugees for ettablifhing 
a manufature of linen in the town, to which circumftance 
it chiefly owes its pro{perity. The virtuous conduct and 
civilized manners of thefe good people were of great ad- 
vantage to it, and their fkill and induttry fet an example to 
thofe who were concerned in the fame bufinefs as they were, 
which foon had the effeét of raifing the quality of their 
manufacture to a degree of excellence unknown till then ; 
and the linens and cambricks made in the neighbourhood 
and fold in Lifburn market, have until this day kept up 
their fuperior chara¢ter. Though the vicinity of Lifburn 
to Belfaft prevents it from being a place of much crade, 
there is a great deal of bufinefs done in it, in various ways. 
On market-days it is much frequented from the quantity of 
linen and other things brought to it, and it is well known 
as the firft place to meet with oats of the beit quality for 
feed. A few years ago a fine {pire of cut ftone was built 
to the church; and lately a fteeple and cupola on the mar- 
ket-houfe. The houfes of worfhip are, a fpacious church, 
a Prefbyterian meeting-houfe, a Quaker’s meeting-houfe, a 
handfome Catholic chapel, and a Methodilt chapel. There 
are alfo fome good charitable in{titutions. The number of 
houfes is 800, which at 65 gives a population of 5212. It 
is faid by Carlifle to be noted for the neatnefs of its build- 
ings and the urbanity of its inhabitants. It fends one mem- 
ber to parliament, and is 73 miles N. by E. from Dublin. 
Dubourdieu's Statiftical Account of Antrim. 

Lispurn, Cape, a cape on the W. coaft of North Ame- 
rica. N. lat.69 6!. W. long. 165°—Alfo,a cape on the 
ifland of Spiritu Santo, one of the New Hebrides. 5S. lat. 
15°40 45". E. long 166° 57’. 

LISCA-BIANCA, one of the f{maller Lipari iflands, 
near Bafiluzzo. This ifland, as well as Bottero and Dat- 
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fulphate of alumine, and for the moft part formed of lavas 
whitened, and fo decompofed that they are eafily reducible 
to powder. i 

LISCHITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Czafa 
lau; 8 miles N. of Czaflau. 

LISCIANO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Otranto ; 8 miles S.E. of Tarento. 

LISIANTHUS, in Botany, from ru, fmooth, and wo, 
a flower, in contradiftinction, as one would fuppofe, to cer- 
tain other flowers, nearly allied in many refpeéts to this, but 
remarkable for fome fort of fringe or hairinefs, as Menyanthes. 
Yet Browne, who: gaye the name, does not advert to this 
idea; and by a flip of the pen he quotes Burmann as being 
the firft author of it, in his The/aurus Zeylanicus, 145. t. 67 3 
whereas the plant there exhibited is called Ly/imachia, and is 
Chironia trinervia of Linneus!—Browne Jam. 157. Linn. 
Mant. 6. Suppl. 135. Schreb. 111. Willd. Sp. Pl. v..1. 826. 
Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 318. Jum 
142. Lamarck Illaftr. t. 107.—Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rotacee, Linn. Gentiane, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, divided, more or lefs 
deeply, into five, lanceolate or roundifh, ere&t, permanent 
fegments, membranous at the edge. Cor. of one petal, 
funnel-fhaped ; tube longer than the calyx, fwelling up- 
wards, contracted juft above the bafe within the calyx ; 
limb in five deep, lanceolate orroundifh, recurved fegments, 
much fhorter than the tube. Stam. Filaments five, thread- 
fhaped, {mooth, inferted into the tube, juft above its con- 
traction, generally fhorter than the limb; anthers ovate, ” 
two-lobed, incumbent. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate-ob- 
long, pointed ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the ftamens, 
permanent, finally twifted; ftizma comprefled, of two pa- 
rallel plates. Peric. Capfule ovate-oblong, pointed, of two 
incomplete cells and two valves, the partitions formed of the 
inflexed margins of the valves. Seeds numerous, minute. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped, inflated ; its fegments 
recurved. Stigma of two plates. Capfule oblong, imper- 
feétly two-celled ; partitions from the inflexed margins of 
the valves. Seeds numerous. 

Fifteen fpecies of this elegant genus, little known in Eng- 
land, are coileéted by Willdenow, of which glaber and 
frigidus are one and the fame. Whether the reit ail truly 
contlitute one genus, may perhaps be doubted. The cari-" 
nated calyx, fuppofed an effential mark, in thofe of Browne, 
is not feund in thofe of Aublet, the fegments of whofe 
calyx moreover are rounded, and their corolla fomewhat 
irregular and curved. Thefe more accord with L. glaber of 
Linnzus, and very correétly with his chelonoide¢ found in the 
fame neighbourhood. 

The following examples will enable the reader to judge of 
the habit and leading chara&ters of thefe different fets of 
fpecies. 

L. dongifolius. Linn. Mant. 43. Browne Jam. 157. t. 9. 
f. 1.—Calyx taper-pointed, keeled. Leaves lanceolate, 
acute, Branches round, fomewhat downy.—Native of the 
mountains of Jamaica, ina dry fandy foil. It forms a 
humble /brub, with round, oppofite, more or lefs downy, 
level-topped, leafy branches. Leaves oppofite, on fhort 
footitalks conneted by a very fhort, annular, intrafolia- 
ceous flipula ; their form is variable, ovate-oblong or lan- 
ceolate, acute, entire ; the furface {mooth, or finely downy. 
Flowers on fhort, terminal, downy ftalks, folitary, or two 
or three together, about an inch and a half long, of a 
pale delicate yellow, very elegant. Their calyx and corolla 
are very fharply pointed ; the former ftrongly keeled or 
winged, as in many plants of the Gentian family ; the 


tolo, in its vicinity, is rather a rock, abounding in crufts of figma fhort and almoft capitate, yet of two parallel lobes. 
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"This {pecies is faid to bloffom in the ftove at Kew in June 


and July. 
{pecimen. > 

1. tordifolius. Linn... Mant. 43. Browne t. 9. f. 2, 1s 
probably but a mere variety, having fhorter, and perfectly 
heart-fhaped aves, which, in our {pecimen from Browne, 
are rather more downy, as well as the branches. 

L. Jatifolius. Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 348. never feen by 
us, is not by his account very clearly diftinguifhed from 
thefe ; for /ongifolius certainly has, by no means, “ very long 
flower-{talks, widely {preading at their divifions,”? which he 
attributes to it, but rather ftalks * fimply three-forked, 
fearcely longer than the leaves,’? fuch as he defcribes in his 
latifolius. 

L. glaucifolius. Jacq. Coll. v. 1. 64. Ic. Rar. t. 33.—Ca- 
lyx taper-pointed, as long as the tube. | Leaves elliptic- 
oblong, feflile, glaucous, fmooth, Stem round.—This 
feems to agree fufficiently in genus with the above, though 
its calyx appears not to be keeled. The root is perennial. 
Stems herbaceous, annual, flender, nearly fimple.  £/owers 
purplifh-blue, on very long fimple ftalks, It bloffomed with 
Jacquin in the ftove, from July to September, but he knew 
not its native country. 

L. alatus. Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 204. t. 8o.—Leaves elliptic- 
oblong, tapering at eachend,{fmooth. Stem-fquare, winged. 
Segments of the calyx rourded. Coroila declining. —Ga- 
thered by Aublet in cultivated as well as wafte ground in 
Guiana and Cayenne. One of his fpecimens before us has 
the habit of a Chelone. Its calyx is blunt and rounded. 
Corolla declining, as well as the /famens and /iyle, and fome- 
what irregular. The plant is {aid to be bitter, and its qua- 
lities deobftruent. 

L. chelonoides. Linn. Suppl. 134.—Leaves oblong, flightly 
confluent at the bafe, {mooth. Stem round, without wings. 
Branches of the panicle racemofe. Calyx rounded.—Sent 
to Linneus from Surinam, and marked No. r4r. in the 
Plante Surinamenfes. It is fo like a Chelone or Peniflemon, 
that Linneus actually took it for fuch. His fon afterwards 
referred it to Lifianthus, miltaking it for the above fpecies 
of Aublet, from which it differs in the round _/fem, deftitute 
of wings ; more elongated and racemofe flowering-branches ; 
and nearly ftraight regular corolla. 

L. glaber. Linn. Suppl. 134. Sm. Ic. ex Herb. Linn. 
t. 2g. (L. frigidus ; Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 352-)—Smooth. 
Leaves ovate, ftalked, acute. Flowers fomewhat corym- 
bofe. Stem fquare below.—Native of South America and 
Jamaica. A large and handfome herbaceous plant, with 
yellow floweis, whole corolla is regular and dilated. The 
fegments of the calyx are indeed more rounded and obtufe 
in the Jamaica {pecimens than in thofe of Mutis, but we 
cannot think that difference effential, every other part being 
fo alike in both. The lower portion of the /fem is wanting 
in Mutis’s {pecimen, which.caufed that part to be defcribed 
as round, the branches being fo, as well as in Swartz’s. 

L. exferius. Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 1.346. —Leaves ovato- 
Calyx taper-pointed. Sta- 
mens and ftyle much longer than the corolla.—Native of 
the cloud-capped fummits of the Blue Mountains cf Ja- 
maica. Swartz. It is faid to have been alive at Kew, but 
not to have flowered. The /fem is fhrubby. Leaves nume- 
rous, elliptic-lanceolate, tapering at each end, {mooth, on 
flender footitalks from half an inch to aninch long. Flowers 
rather fmall, in three-forked compound panicles; remark- 
able for the very long, flender, projecting organs of frudti- 
fication. If this f{pecies be carefully confidered, it will 
perhaps be found to conciliate, in fome meafure, the dif- 
Zerences between the difcordant ones above defcyibed. Its 


Little or no bitternefs is perceptible in the dried 
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ealyx agrees moft with the former, though ‘neither keeled 
nor winged; its corolla with the latter its habit is akin te 
both ; its famens peculiar to itfelf. 

LISICZNIK, in Geography, a town of Poland, in Podo- 
lia; 28 miles W. of Kaminiec. 

LISIEUX, a town of France, and principal place cf a 
diftriét, in the department of the Calvados, and before the 
revolution, the fee of a bifhop. The place contains ro,192, 
and the canton 28,293 inhabitants, on a territory of 260 
kiliometres, in 30 communes. N. lat. 49° 8! 50". E. long. 
0° E3hgia's 

LISIGNANO, a town of Iftria; 14 miles E.S.E. of 
Pola. f 

LISKEARD, a borough and market-town in the hun- 
dred of Weft and county ef Cornwall, England, is fituated 
partly on rocky hills and partly in a bottom; and through 
this inequality of the ground, the ftreets have the appears 
ance of being difpofed with ftudied irregularity. The bafe- 
ment {tories of the houfes are confequently diverfified ; the 
foundations of fome buildings being on a level with the 
chimnies of others. The church confifts of three fpacious 
aifles, and has a tower built moftly of granite; the fouth 
fide of the church is ornamented with pinnacles and battle- 
ments, alfo of granite ; but the greater part of the ftruéture 
is compofed of flate-itone, which likewife conititutes the 
foundation of the town. The town-hall is fupported oa 
granite columns, in the {pace between which a confiderable 
market is held on Saturdays. Here are fix amual fairs. 
Gn aneminence north of the town are the mouldering found- 
ations of a caltle, but every trace of its fhape' and archi- 
tecture is nearly obliterated: near it is a large field, itil 
called Caltle-park ; but no fragments appear of the “* Chapel 
of our Lady,” mentioned by Browne Willis to have ftood 
therein. There is, however, a houfe ftanding at the bottom 
of the town, which, fram its windows, gateway, and feulp- 
tured ornaments, feems to have been conneGed with fome 
religious eftablifhment. Lifkeard was conftituted a free bo- 
rough by Richard, brother te Henry IIL. by charter dated 
June 5, 1240. Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1580, granted 
a charter of incorporation, by which the civil government 
was velted ina mayor, recorder, eight capital burgeffes, and 
fifteen affiltants, who, with the other freemen of the borough, 
ele& two members of parliament. Lifkeard is 16 miles 
diltant from Plymouth, and 237 from London: in the year 
1800 the parifh was returned to parliament as containing 507 
houfes, and 2708 inhabitants. 

In the parifh of St. Cleer (to the north of Lifkeard) are 
various Druidical and other antiquities; particularly thé 
Hurlers, which confifted, when perfe&, of three contizuous 
circles of upright ftones from three to five feet in heizht 5 - 
the Cheefe-Wring, a natural pile of rude rocks, rifing to the 
height of thirty-two feet ; the Other Half-ftone, which ap- 
pears to have been the fhaft of a crofs which originally ftood 
upright.. To thefe may be added, a cromlech of great 
magnitude, called Trevethey-ftone. St. Cleer’s well, of which 
fome remains are {till extant, was in the times of ignor- 
ance and fuperftition efteemed a bath of fovereign virtue. 
South of Liikeard is St. Keyne’s well, which is claffed by 
Carew among the natural wonders of Cornwall. Of this 
faint, and of the well, many poetical and legendary tales 
are extant. The fpring is arched over, and on the mould 
which covers this arch five large trees are growing. Beauties 
of England and Wales, ‘vol. ii. 

LISLAU, a town of Bohemia, in the circle af Boleflaw ; 
fix miles S. of Benatak. : 

LISLE, Craupe be, in Biography, a celebrated French 
writer in hiftory, was born at Lorrain in the year oe 
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He was received a member, of the Jefuits? college at Pont- 
%-Mouffon, took his degrees in law, and was admitted an 
advocate. Conceiving, in a very fhort time, a great diflike 
to the law, he devoted himfelf to the ftudy of hiftory and 
geography. For the fake of the fuperior advantages to be 
obtained in the metropolis, he removed to Paris, and applied 
himfelf to the inftruétions of the moft diftinguifhed pro- 
feffors. Having obtained a large fund of knowledge on 
the fubje&ts referred to, he commenced private lecturer, and 
acquired fuch a high reputation in his profeffion, that he 
could boaft of having been matter to the principal nobility 
at the French court. M.de Lifle died at Paris in 1720, 
in the feventy-fixth year of his age. He was author of 
* An Hiftsrical Account of the Kingdom of Siam;”’ “A 
Genealogical and Hiftorical Atlas, on engraved Plates ;’’ 
« An Abridgment of Univerfal Hiftory, from the Creation 
of the World to 1714," in 7 vols. 12mo. ; and feveral other 
works, one of which was © An Introduction to Geography, 
with a Treatife on the Sphere ;”? publifhed in 1740, in the 
name of his eldeft fon. Moreri. 

Liste, WiitraM pr, a learned French geographer, fon 
of the preceding, was born at. Paris in 1675. He difco- 
vered at a very early age a genius for geographical ftudies, 
and defigned maps before he was nine years of age. In the 
year 1696 he publifhed a map of the world, maps of the 
four quarters, as they are called, wiz. Europe, Afia, Africa, 
and America, a map of Italy, one of Ancient Africa, and 
two globes, a celeftial and terreftrial one. Thefe perform- 
ances were not only well received, but eftablifhed the author’s 
fame. In 1702 he was ele€ted a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in 1718 he was appointed firlt geographer, 
with a penfion. He was about the fame time appointed 
geographical tutor to the young king, Lewis XV., for 
whofe ufe he drew up feveral works, among which was a 

neral map of the world, and another of the retreat of the 
ten thoufand. He alfo gave the world “* A Treatife on the 
Courfe of allthe known Rivers." The reputation of M. de 
Lifle was now fo great, that all authors of refpectability 
who wrote on hiftory or fubje&ts conneéted with it, were 
defirous of embellifhing them with his maps ; and many fo- 
vereign princes endeavoured to tempt him to enter into their 
fervice. The emperor, Peter the Great, paid him a vifit 
with the view of obtaining from him a knowledge of the 
extent and fituation of his own dominions. He died in the 
fifty-firft year of his age, while he was engaged in many 
ufetul and important works. Moreri. 

Listr, Lewis pe, brother of the preceding, celebrated 
for his knowledge in aitronomy, rendered fome important 
fervice to the interefts of fcience, by the hazardous journies 
and voyages which he undertook to promote them. In the 
year 1726 he went to Ruffia with his brother Jofeph, who 
had been appointed aftronomer to the Academy of Sciences 
at Peterfburg. Lewis, at this time, made excurfions-be- 
yond the utmoft boundaries of the immenfe Ruffian empire. 
He took feveral journies to the coaits of the Icy fea, to 
Lapland, and the government of Archangel, to determine 
the fituation of the principal places by aftronomical obferva- 
tions. He afterwards traverfed a great part of Siberia, 
with M. Muller and M. Gmelin, profeffors of the academy 
at Peterfburg. In 1741 he proceeded alone to Kamtfchatka, 
and went from thence to Cape Beering, to examine the un- 
known northern coafts of America, and the feas between 
them and the Atlantic continent. He died in the fame year. 
On account of his great merit he obtained a feat in the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and was author of fome papers in the 
* Memoirs”’ of that learned bedy, and of the Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfourg. Moreri. 

Vor. XXI. 


Listr, Josep Nicnotas ve, younger brother of the 
preceding, was born at Paris in 1688. Having received a 
good education in the elements of learning, he attended lec- 
tures inthe Mazarine college. The total eclipfe of the fun 
which occurred in March 1706, led him to purfue with avi- 
dity mathematical learning, particularly in its application to 
altronomy, and he foon exhibited a furprifing genius for in- 
vention, combination, and calculation. In 1709, he obtained 
leave to occupy the cupola of the Luxembourg palace for 
an obfervatory ; he was now enabled to make a wooden 
quadrant, which he divided with great care, and which he 
found to anfwer his purpofe in his early obfervations. Short- 
ly after this, his father’s numerous family made it neceffary 
for him to endeavour to procure for hinifelf the means of 
fupport ; and in doing this he found himfelf obliged to ren- 
der his aitronomical fkill fubfervient to the reveries of judi- 
cial aftrology, for which he was not only remunerated by 
pecuniary prefents from the regent, marfhal de Noailles, and 
other great men, but had the grant of a penfion of 600 
livres. ‘This was in the year 1715, when he was deeply en- 
gaged in calculating the tables of the moon according to the 
theory of fir Ifaac Newton. We had, previoufly to this, 
been eleted a member of the Academy of Sciences, which 
gave new energy to his exertions, and the memoirs of that 
body were in a {hort time enriched with his valuable refletions 
and differtations. He made many obfervations on the {pots 
in the fun, and was led to form from thema theory to de- 
termine the fun’s rotation on his axis. In 1720 he delivered 
a propofal to the Academy ‘for afcertaining in France the, 
figure of the earth, and fome years afterwards his defigns 
relative to that objeét were carried into execution. In 
1724, M. de Lifle paid a vifit to England, obtained the no- 
tice and friendfhip of Newton and Halley, and was admitted 
a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1726, by the invita- 
tion of Catharine, emprefs of Ruflia, he went to Peter!- 
burg, to fill the poft of aftronomer royal in the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. In this fituation he occupied the 
houfe of the obfervatory built by Peter the Great, in 
which he {pent nearly twenty-one years, in inceffant labours 
for the improvement of aftronomy and geography. The 
firft feries of his obfervations were employed im afcertaining 
the longitude and latitude of Peterfburg, and the refraétions 
in that northern region. After this he devoted feveral years 
to an affiduous obfervation of the meridional height of all the 
planets, and of the fixed ttars of the three firft magnitudes, 
and publifhed memoirs illuftrative of the hiftory of a{trono- 
my, in two vols. 4to. In the year 1740, a tranfit of Mercury 
was expected, which, as it would not be vilible in Europe, 
he was determined to travel into Afia to obferve. His firit 
obfervations in the climate of Siberia, were on the intenfe- 
nefs of the cold, which was greater than had ever been 
pointed out by a thermometer, or than it was conceived pof- 
fible for human nature to fuftain. He publifhed a memoir 
on this fubjeét in the volume of the Tranfattions of the 
French Academy for 1749. When the time for obferving 
the tranfit arrived, the cloudinefs of the weather totally 
fruftrated the defign of his journey. His time and Iabour 
were not however wholly loft, as he employed himfelf in 
making geographical and phyfical obfervations, and in draw- 
ing up adefcription of the country, which defcription is ip- 
ferted in the eighteenth volume of Querlon’s Hittory of 
Travels, &c. Another fruit of his expedition into the 
Ruffian dominions, was an atlas of the country, firit pub- 
lifhed in the Ruffian language, and afterwards in the Latin. 
Conneéted with his meteorological obfervations, he conftruct- 
eda thermometer, which was differently graduated from thofe 
then in ufe: the degrees began at the heat of boiling water, 

and 
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and thence increafed to 150, which was the freezing point. 
In the year 1747, after much ill treatment on the part of 
the Ruffian government, he obtained his difmiffion, left Pe- 
terfburg in the month of May, and arrived in Paris in Sep- 
tember of the fame year. On his return he was appointed 
profeflor of the mathematics at the college royal, in which 
{ituation he lived to render the greateft fervice to the interefts 
of fcience, by training up pupils worthy of fech a matter, 
among whom was the celebrated M. dela Lande. He now 
fitted up and furnifhed an obfervatory, in which he continued 
his labours, without interruption, for feveral years. In the 
year 1748, his pupil M. Monnier took a voyage to Scotland 
to obferve an annular eclipfe of the fun, which furnifhed an 
opportunity for meafuring the diameter of the moon at the 
time when it fhould be entirely vifible on the fun’s difk. On 
this fubject De Lifle publithed a large advertifement, which 
was reckoned a complete treatife on annular eclipfes. He 
afterwards enteréd mere fully on the confideration of the 
theory of eclipfes, and he communicated a part of his re- 
fearches on the fubject tothe Academy in 1749. He was fo 
expert in calculations, that he made many founded on the 
obfervations of Greenwich, Berlin, Scotland, and Sweden. 
He publifhed ‘New Charts of the Difcoveries of Admiral 
de Fonte, or Fuente, made in 1640, and thofe of other navi- 
gators, Spanifh, Portuguefe, Englifh, Dutch, French and 
Ruffian, in the Northern feas, with explications.’? This 
work was prefented to the public in 1750 and 1753. In 
the latter of thefe years he publifhed a curious map of the 
world, in which he reprefented, for the benefit of aftrono- 
mers impatiently waiting for the tranfit of Mercury over 
the fun, the effect of the parallaxes of Mercury in different 
countries, in order to point out the proper places for making 
fuch obfervations on the tranfit, as fhould, from the difference 
of their refult, furnifh a method of determining the dif- 
tance of the fun, in a marner fimilar to that applied by Hal- 
ley to the tranfit of Venus. Another work of this la- 
borious and indefatigable philofopher, publifhed in the 
TranfaGtions of the Academy, was on the comet of 1758, 
which had been firft difcovered by a peafant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drefden, and which was vifible feveral months ; 
but he was principally attentive to the one predicted by Dr. 
Halley, forty years before, as to make its appearance in 
1759, and which was firft feen in January of that year. He 
gave an account of his obfervations on that comet in the 
firft volume of the “ Mercure,” for July 1759. He was 
afterwards affiduoufly engaged on the fubjeét of the tranfit 
of Venus, which was expected in 1761, in order that he 
might correé the error of Halley, and thus prevent perfons 
from undertaking long voyages for the fake of obferving it, 
whofe labours would have proved ufelefs with refpeét to the 
object in view. 
M. de Lifle had, fome years previoufly to-this, been ap- 
ointed aftronomical geographer to the marine, an office 
which had been eftablifhed many years, with the exprefs 
view of having a depot, in which might be preferved all the 
defigns, plans, charts, &c. of the coalts of France, and of 
the colonies and eftablifhments in different parts of the 
world, with the memoirs relating to them: to M. de Lifle’s 
effice was attached the bufinefs of colle&ting and arranging 
the plans and journals of naval captains, and to extract from 
them whatever might be found beneficial to the king’s fervice 
in this department. His majefty now purchafed, with a 
penfion for life, all M. de Lifle’s rich aftronomical and geo- 
graphical colleétions, which were added to the MSS. in the 
depot. In the year 1758, our author felt fome fymptoms of 
decline, and withdrew as much as he could from pub- 
lic life, leaving the care of his obfervations to M. Mellier, 
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and obtaining from the minifter the appointment of M. dela 
Lande for his coadjutor at the college royal. He went to 
refide at the abbey of St. Genevieve, where he fpent much 
of his time in devotional exercifes, and devoted the greatett 
part of his income to ats of benevolence and charity. In 
his retirement he cherifhed his tafte for aftronomy and geo- 
graphy, correfponded with men of feience, read new works, 
and even feleéted fome of his own in MS, with a view to publi- 
cation. He died on the 11th of July 1768, being in the 
81ft year of his age. As a manof fcience his merits are 
very great, and in private life he was diltinguifhed by unaf- 
fe€ted piety, pure morals, undeviating integrity, and moft 
amiable manners. Gen. Biog. 

LisLE pE LA DreveTIeERE, Lewis-FRANCIS DE, @ 
French dranfatic writer, was defcended from a noble familys 
and born in the province of Dauphine. His friends intend- 
ed him for the bar, but his own inclinations were decidedly 
again{t the profeffion of the law, and as his father could not 
fupport him in the ftyle which his diffipated turn required, 
he was refolved to maintain himfelf by his talents, and began 
to write for the Italian theatre. In 1721 he preferted for 
public exhibition his comedy of “* Arlequin Sauvage,”’ which 
was fuccefsful, and which is even now occafionally brought 
before the public. His ** Timon le Mifanthrope’’ acquired 
a much larger fhare of popularity : he publifhed and brought 
on the ftage many other pieces, chiefly of the comic cait : 
and he compofed a tragedy entitled “ Danaus,” and a poem 
entitled «* Effai fur 1’Amour Propre ;’’ which, with feveral 
other pieces, were colleGiedin a fingle volume. He diedin 
1756, and has been defcribed asa haughty, taciturn, and 
thoughtful charater. 

Listz, in Geography,. See LILye. 

ListE, atown of France, in the department of the Dor- 
dogne; 9 miles N.W. of Perigueux.—Alfo, a town of 
France, in the department of the Yonne; 24 miles S.E. of 
Auxerre, 

Listx, a poft-town of America, in Tioga county, New 
York ; through which paffesa branch of the Chenengo, 
uniting with the Chenengo in the $.E. corner of the town- 
fhip. It contains 660 inhabitants. , 

LISLENA, a town of Sweden, inthe province of Up- 
land; 16 miles $.S.W. of Upfal. 

LISMORE, an ifland of the Hebrides, in the county of 
Argyle, Scotland. It is fituated at the mouth of the great 
arm of the fea called. Loch-Linnhe, and extends about ten 
miles in length and two in breadth. The whole of this 
ifland lies on a ftratum of excellent lime-ftone, unfortunately 
rendered of little value to the inhabitants by the deficiency 
of fuel to burn it. Mr. Pennant fays the derivation of its 
name is from Liofmor, or the great garden. According to 
tradition, however, it was not a garden, but a deer-fored, 
and asa proof of this, multitudes of ftags’ horns of un- 
common fizes are frequently dug up in the mofly parts of it. 
At prefent there is very little wood, but the foil being fer- 
tile, the lefler vegetables fhoot up with uncommon vigour. 
The chief productions of the ground are beans and oats. 
The former are moftly applied to the purpofes of diltillation ; 
and the latter go to the difcharge of rents, fo that the in- 
habitants are obliged to import large quantities of meal for 
their fubfiltence. There are aconfiderable number of cattle 
reared in this ifland, but they are generally of yery {mall 
flature. ‘The author already mentioned thinks they mutt 
have greatly degenerated from their original growth, for he 
informs us that he faw the {kull of an ox dug up here, which 
was of much larger dimenfions than any now living in Great 
Britain. About a hundred head of the largeft are exported 
annually. The horfes bred here are extremely fhort-lived. 
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They are harneffed when only two or three years old, which 
practice will no doubt affift in fhortening the period of their 
exiltence. Neither foxes, hares nor rats can be found in the 
ifland ; otters and mice however are abundant. It contains 
three {mall Jakes, two of which are famed for excellent trout, 
and the third for eels. 

Lifmore was formerly the feat of the bifhop of Argyle, 
who was thence ftyled Epifcopus Lifmorenfis. Mr. Pen- 
nant fays there are no remains either of the cathedral or the 
bifhop’s palace. In the Beauties of Scotland, however, it 
is afferted, that veftiges of both are fill to be feen, The 
chancel of the former is there ftated to be ufed as the parifh 
church, and the walls of the latter are faid to be pretty en- 
tire, and diltant about four miles from the cathedral. Several 
fortified camps can yet be difcovered in different parts of the 
ifland. A Danifh fort, furrounded by a deep foffe, is like- 
wife in tolerable condition. The walls are now 17 feet high, 
having a gallery within, and round the area a ftone feat, which 
Mr. Pennant fuppofes might have been intended as a general 
refting place for the chieftains and their foldiers. ‘The 
church, fays the fame author, in conformity with his affer- 
tion that there are no remains of the cathedral, ‘is a mean 
modern building.”” In the church-yard feveral old monu- 
ments are {till ftanding, one of which is very remarkable, as 
confilting of nothing more than a thick log of wood. Its 
antiquity muft be very great, as there is no word in the 
Erfe language to denote this kind of monument. Ona rock 
are cut the radii of a dial, but the index is deftroyed. A 
{mall bafin is excavated in another rock, which was probably 
ufed by the Druids in fome part of their religious cere- 
momies. 

There is no fpecial return of the number of inhabitants 
in this ifland, but they are reckoned to exceed 1100 fouls. 
Pennant’s Tour in Scotland. Beauties of Scotland. 

Lismore, a poft-town of Ireland, on the river Black- 
water, and in the county of Waterford. The bridge over 
the river is a fine ereétion of the duke cf Devonbhire's. 
The fpan of the principal arch is 190 feet. There are ex- 
cellent falmon weirs at this place, which return a confiderable 
profit. ‘The appearance of Lifmore from the bridge is aw- 
fully fublime and interefting. The cattle is feated upon a 
rock, which rifes in perpendicular fhelves from the river to a 
‘tremendous height. The rude rocks are richly crowned 
with trees, whofe verdant boughs in fome parts embrace the 


placid ftreams, and in others afcend to fhelter the ruined © 


towers, and fhade the antique windows of the fort. This 
venerable and extenfive caftle, the property of the duke of 
Devonhhire, was built by king John, in 1185, on the ruins of 
the abbey of St. Carthagh. It afterwards became the 
“epifcopal refidence, till Myler Megrette, bifhop of the fee, 
conveyed it to fir W. Raleigh. From fir Walter it was 
purchafed, with the reft of his property in Ireland, by 
Richard Boyle, afterwards the firft earl of Cork, and his 
youngelt fon, the celebrated and defervedly efteemed philofo- 
pher Robert Boyle, was bornin it. It has fince become the 
property of the duke ef Devonfhire, whois defcended by 
the female Jine from the eldeft branch of the Boyle family. 
In the town of Lifmore are a neat court-houfe, in which 
the feffions are held, a {mall prifon, and a very refpeétable 
inn. The church, which ferves both as a parifh church and 
“as the cathedral of the bifhopric, is old, and was lately in 
‘indifferent repair ; itis however, according to Dr. Beaufort, 
{pacious and handfome, and will probably be thoroughly re- 
paired. The dean of Lifmore has a peeuliar jurifdiction 
“over this, and two adjoining parifhes. It has been already 
mentioned that St. Carthagh founded an abbey here. This 
“was in the feventh century, and the abbey was erected into 
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a bifhopric in 633. A number of monks repairing hither, 
feveral churches and cells were built, and thefe being ufually 
the feat of any learning that exifted during the middle ages, 
a fchool was foon inftituted, which, for a long period, be- 
came the great refort both of natives and foreigners. In 
1536, this fee was united to that of Waterford, under which 
an account of it will be given. Before the union, Lifmore 
returned two members to the houfe of commons, but this 
privilege has ceafed. Itis ror Irifh miles S.W. by S. from 
Dublin, and 26 N.E. from Cork. Beaufort, Robertfon, 
&e. 

LISNAKEA, a poft-town of Ireland, in the county of 
Fermanagh ; 70 miles N.E. from Dublin. 

LISS, atown of Holland; eight miles N. of Leyden. 

LISSA, a town of Silefia, in the principality of Breflaw, 
on the Weittritz ; feven miles W.N.W. of Breflaw. N. lat. 
5 1e'7 PUB long. 16° sor 

Lissa, anciently {fa, (which fee,) an ifland of the 
Adriatic, near the coatt of Dalmatia, once famous for the 
commerce, wealth, and power of its inhabitants, is a moun- 
tainous and thinly inhabited ifland, 30 miles in circuit. In 
many parts the foil is goad, but not fufficiently cultivated. 
In its ancient ftate it was in alliance with Rome, and carried 
on war againft the kings of Ilyrium; but with the decline 
of the Roman empire, it funk into a fucceflive dependence 
on Narenta, Lefina, and Venice. Its mountains contain 
marble, and are interfected by fertile vallies. It produces 
wine, fruits, and excellent honey. But its principal fource 
of wealth is its fifhery, particularly that of fardines. The 
ruins of its capital of the fame name appear above the har- 
bour, neara village of the fame name. It has alfo a avell- 
built pepulous town, called * Comifa,’’ near the fea, on 
the E. fide of the ifland, where are the ruins of the ancient 
cityof Meo, N. lat. 43°25'. E. long. 16° 18). 

Lissa, or Lechno, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 
raifed from the condition of a village to that of a town, by 
the influx of Proteftants driven by perfecution from Silefia, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Auftria. The inhabitants carry on 
a good trade. In this town are a Lutheran and alfo a Cai- 
vinift church, and a feminary ; 44 miles S.S.W. of Pofen. 
N. lat. 519 55/.. E. long, 16° 35!. 

Lissa, or Thynnus ah in Lchthyology, aname by which 
fome authors have called the fith more ufually called glia, a 
large fea-fifh of the tunny kind. 

LISSABATTA, in Geography, a town on the N. coaft 
of the ifland of Ceram, inhabited by an aflemblage of dif- 
ferent people, which have been troublefome to the Dutch. 
S. lat. 2° 55’. E. long. 128° 44’. 

LISSANTHE, in Botany, {fo named by Mr. R. Brown, 
from Aiccor, /mooth, and abn, a flower, becaufe of the naked 
and beardle{s limb of the corolla; that part being denfely 
covered with hairs in Leucopogon, and more or lefs fringed 
or tufted in feveral other genera, of the fame natural-order, 
found in New Holland. Brown Prodr. Noy. Holl. v. 1. 540. 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Epa- 
cridee, Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of five equal, cancave, 
permanent leaves, fometimes accompanied by two rather 
{maller ones at the bafe, Cor. of one petal, funnel-fhaped ; 
tube nearly cylindrical, generally hairy within ; limb in five 
lanceolate, equal, {preading, beardlefs fegments. Neétary 
a five-lobed gland, at the bafe of the germen.. Stam. Fila- 
ments five, fhort, within the tube; anthers roundith, of two 
cells, buriting lengthwife, Pit. Germen fuperior, globular, 
with five fight angles ; ityle pentagonal, rigid, fhorter than 
the tube; dtigma obtufe. Peric) Drupa fucculent. Nut 
hard, of five cells, ; 
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EM. Ch. Calyx of five or feven leaves. Corolla funnel- 
fhaped ; itslimb beardlefs. Stamens inferted into the tube, 
very fhort. Drupafucculent. Nut hard, of five cells. 

Mr. Brown defines fix {pecies of this genus, feparated by 
him from the Styphelia of preceding botanilts, which are 
difpofed in three feétions. They are fmall, rigid, upright 
fhrubs 3 with {€attered leaves, furrowed beneath ; and rather 
finall white flowers. 

Sect. 1. Calyx of only five leaves. Cluflers axtllary, of 
few flowers, their partial flalks furnifhed with a pair of bracteas 
at the bafe. Tube of the corolla hairy within. 

1. L. fapida. ‘“¢ Clufters of two or three flowers, re- 
curved. Leaves ablong-linear, fharp-pointed, revolute ; 
white and ftriated beneath.’? Br.—Gathered by Mr. Brown 
near Port Jackfon, New South Wales.—By the name, we 
prefume the fruit is eatable. 

2. L. fubulata. ‘ Clufters of four or five flowers, erect. 
Leaves linear-awlfhaped. Branches fmooth. Fruit with 
ten furrows.”’-—Gathered by Mr. Brown in the fame 
country. The aves are about half an inch long, 

3. L. frigofa. (Styphelia ftrigofa ; Sm. New Holl. 48.) 
Clufters collected towards the ends of the branches, ere¢t, 
of few flowers. Leaves linear-awlfhaped. Branches downy. 
Drupa with five flight angles. —Sent from Port Jackfon by 
Dr. White in 1793. Found there alfo, as well as in Van 
Diemen’s land, by Mr. Brown. The /fem is fhrubby, rigid, 
finely downy, with numerous, fhort, crowded, leafy, lateral 
branches. Leaves {eattered, fometimes imperfeétly whorled, 
nearly feffile, about half an inch long, rigid, pungent, re- 
volute; {mooth, even and convex above; ribbed beneath. 
Cluffers axillary and terminal, generally crowded about the 
ends of the branches, fhort, erect, of very few flowers, 
their ftalk downy, with feveral pale, concave, fringed 
braéteas. Calyx-leaves like the bratteas. Tube of the co- 
rolla thrice as long as the calyx ; limb acute, one-third the 
length of the tube. dnthers rifing juft above the mouth, ac- 
companied by a few ere¢t hairs from the infide of the tube. 
Germen and lower part of the /fyle clothed with fine, fhort, 
hoary down. 

Seét. 2. Calyx of feven leaves. Corolla fhort, its tube and 
mouth without hairs. Spikes axillary, of few flowers, 

4. Li: montana.. ® Leaves oblong-linear, obtufe, point- 
lefs ; glaucous beneath.””—Gathered by Mr. Brown at Van 
Diemen’s land. 

Set. 3. Calyx of feven leaves. 
befet with deflewed hairs within the tube. 
hiary. 

me L. daphnoddes. (Styphelia daphnoides ; Sm. New 
Holl. 48.)—Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, flightly concave, 
with a blunt callous point; their edges naked, roughith. 
Sent from Port Jackfon by Dr. White, in 1792. Mr. 
Brown found it both in the tropical part of New Holland, 
and in Van Diemen’s land. The /lem is much branched, 
leafy, and finely downy. Leaves fcattered, from jth to 
ths of an inch long, yery various in breadth, more or lefs 
elliptical, fmooth, flightly concave, entire ; minutely rough- 
ifh at the edges ; furnifhed with numerous branching ribs be- 
neath. F/owers numerous, axillary, folitary, on fhort hairy 
ftalks. Calyx-leaves all nearly of equal fize and appearance, 
ovate, pointed, {mooth, finely fringed, two of them external. 
Corolla much like that of L. /frigo/a, but with rather longer 
and narrower fegments, whofe upper fide appears, as far as 
we can judge from the dried plant, to be finely downy from 
their bafe to the middle. Mr. Brown however, who faw it 
alive, defcribes this part as entirely fmooth. The afpe& of 
this pretty {pecies is much like that of fome of the {maller 

. kinds of Daphne. 


Corolla elongated, its mouth 
Flowers axillary, fo- 
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6. L. ciliata. ** Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, fat, with a, 
pellucid point ; their edges finely ferrated and fringed. 
Limb of the corolla roughifh.”’— Gathered by Mr. Brown 
in Van Diemen’s land. We have feen no f{pecimens of this 
fpecies, nor of any others, except the third and fifth, nor do 
we know of any of them being introduced into the gardens 
of this country. 

LISSER, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Ghilan ; 60 miles N.W. of Refhd. 

LISSOUEN, a town of Pruffia, in Natangen ; 15 milee 
S. of Marggrabowa. 

LISSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Illyria, in 
Dalmatia, between the mouth of the Drin and the frontier 
of Macedonia. Ptolemy. Pliny calls it « Liflum Oppi- 
dum,”’ and adds that it was a colony of Roman citizens, 
100 miles from Epidaurus, where Macedonia commenced. 

LIST, in the Manufadures, denotes the border of a ftuff, 
or that which bounds its width on each fide. 

Du-Cange derives the word from licie, which, in the age 
of corrupt Latin, was ufed for the inclofures of fields and 
cities, as being anciently made with cords interlaced ; or 
from liffe, quia campum claudebant inflar liftarum panni ; as in- 
clofing the ground after the manner that a lift does a piece 
of cloth. 

All cloths, and ftuffs of filk, wool, or cotton, have 
lifts. Lifts contribute to the goodnefs of the ituff, and far- 
ther ferve to fhew their quality ; which has given occafion 
to feveral regulations relating to their matter, colour, work, 
&e. 

List is alfo ufed to fignify the inclofed field, or ground, 
wherein the ancient knights held their jufts andcombats. It 
was {o called as being hemmed round with pales, barriers, or 
ftakes, as with a lift. 

Some of thefe were double, one for each cavalier ; which 
kept them apart, fo that they could not come nearer each 
other than a fpear’slength. See TourNnAMENT, and DuEL. 

List, Liftel, or Liftello, in Architedure, called alfo cinc- 
ture, fillet, fquare, and regiet, is a little fquare moulding, 
ferving to crown or accompany larger mouldings; and, on 
occafion, to feparate the flutings of columns. 

List, in the Sea Language, the fame with Lu/?. 

List, Civil. See Civit iff, and Revenue. 

LISTENING, according to Rohault, confifts in ex- 
tending or bracing the tympanum of the ear, and putting it 
into fuch a condition, as that it fhall be the more affected 
by any tremulous motion of the external air. See Ear. 

ListexinG, in the Manege, as when we fay a horfe goes 
a liftening pace. See Ecoure. 

Listentne Trumpet. See TRumPeEr. 

LISTER, Marry, in Biography, a phyfician and natu- 
ralift, was born about 1638. He was of a Yorkfhire fa- 
mily, (fettled in Buckinghamfhire,) which produced a con- 
fiderable number of medical practitioners of reputation ; 
among whom was fir Matthew Lifter, phyfician to Charles I., 
and prefident of the College of Phyticians. Martin was edu- 
cated under the direétion of his uncle, fir Matthew, and 
fent to St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he took his 
firft degree in arts in 1658. In 1660 he was made fellow 
of his college by royal mandate. Having made choice of 
the profeffion of medicine, he purfued his ftudies with zeal, 
and travelled to the continent for the purpofe of farther im- 
provement. On his return in 1670, he fettled at York, 
where he praétifed his profeflion for many years with confi- 
derable reputation. At the fame time he applied all the lei- 
fure, which his avocations allowed him, to the inveltiga- 
tion of the natural hiftory and antiquities of the north. of 
England; and having communicated feveral papers on thefe 
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fubjects to the Royal Society, he was elected a fellow of 
that body. He contributed many coins, altars, and other 
antiquities, together with a great number of yaluable natu- 
ral curiofities, to the Afhmolean mufeum at Oxford. His 
various productions having made him well known to the 
learned in the kingdom, upon the folicitation of his friends 
he removed to London in the year 1684. He was at that 
time created doctor of phytic by diploma at Oxford, upon 
the particular recommendation of the chancellor 3 and was 
foon afterwards elected a fellow of the College of Phyficians. 
In 1698 he accompanied the earl of Portland in his embatly 
from king William to the court of France; when, having 
obtained introductions to the moit eminent men of f{cience at 
Paris, he viewed all the curiofities of that capital. On his 
return he publithed an account of this journey, which con- 
tained fome things of a trifling nature, and gave occafion to 
a burlefque imitation, entitled « A Journey to London,’ 
by Dr. William King. At that time, indeed, when the 
ftudy of natural hiftery was little attended to, a man who 
had written on {nails and {piders, and beftowed his attention 
on the minutelt parts of natural knowledge, was particularly 
liable to incur the ridicule of wits. In confequence of the 
illnefs of Dr. Hannes, in 1709, Dr. Lifter was made fecond 
phyfician in ordinary to queen Anne ; an appointment which 
he did not hold long ; for he diedin February 1711-12. 

The medical writings of this phyfician are not void of va- 
luable obfervations, deduced from his own experience ; but 
they are marked by a propenfity to hypothefis, and too 
ftrong an attachment to ancient doétrines. Thefe are two 
works on Englifh medicinal waters, entitled « De Fontibus 
Medicatis Angliz, Exercitatio nova et prior,’’ 1682, “al- 
tera,’ 1684: ‘ Exercitationes fex Medicinales, de quibul- 
dam morbis chronicis,’’ 1694, which was republifhed, with 
additions, in 1697. The dileafes here treated of are dropfy, 
for which he recommends the ufe of draftic purgatives ; dia- 
betes, hydrophobia, fyphilis, for which he admits that 
mercury is a {pecific, but avers that the mercury itfelf re- 
quires an antidote, which is found in the gualacum ; fcurvy, 
gout, itone, and {mall-pox, for which laft he extols the re- 
medial effeéts of the alexipharmic medicines, and condemns 
the cooling practice introduced by the fagacious Sydenham. 
In general, indeed, he is a keen controvertialift, and indulges 
in fevere remarks upon fome of his contemporaries, efpe- 
cially Sydenham. In his “ Differtatio de Humoribus,”’ 
1709, which is full of hypothefes, he is not lefs fevere in his 
treatment of Drake and Ruyfch. 

The reputation of Lifter is principally founded on his re- 
fearches in natural hiftory and comparative anatomy. He 
publifhed nearly forty papers in the Philofophical T'ranfac- 
tions, Nos. 25 to 585 inclufive, in addition to the following 
works.  Hiltorie Animalium Anglie Tradtatus tres : 
unus de Arancis: alter de Cochleis, tum terreftribus, tum 
fluviatilibus : tertius de Cochleis marinis,”? 1678, 4to. 
«‘ Exercitatio Anatomica de Cochleis maxime terreitribus et 
Limacibus,” 1694, 8vo.  Exercitatio Anatomica altera 
de Buccinis fluviatilibus et marinis,”’ 1695, Svo. ¢* Exerci- 
tatio Anatomica tertia Conchyliorum bivalvium,”’ 1696, 
4to. Inall thefe works Dr. Lifter has difplayed great ae- 
curacy of obfervation, and indefatigable indultry, in de- 
téGting the mot minute and curious particulars of the eco- 
nomy of thefe creatures. He alfo edited a correct and better 
arranged copy of Goedart’s Treatife on Infects, in ¥685 ; 
and an edition of Sanétorius’s “* Medicina Statica,’”? witha 
commentary, in17o1. His ‘ Journey to Paris,” notwith- 
ftanding the efforts of ridicule, was well received, and con- 
tains a.variety of curious matter. Gen, Biog. Hutchin- 
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LISTERLAND, in Geography, a cape on the S. coat 
of Norway ; 20 miles N.W. of Lindefnefs. 

LISTING, or Ixuistine, in Miktary Language, de- 
notes the retaining and enrolling foldiers, as volunteers, for 
the national fervice. When any perfon is inlifted as a fol-. 
dier, he fhall within four days, but not fooner than twenty- 
four hours, be taken before the next juttice of peace, or 
chief magiftrate of a town corporate, not being an officer 
in the army ; and before him fhall be at liberty to declare 
his diffent to fuch inlitting ; and on fuch dblamdices and 
returning the iniiilng money, and paying 20s. for the 
charges expended on him, he fhall be forthwith difcharged, 
in prefence of fuch magillrate. But if he fhall refufe or 
neglect in twenty-four hours to return aud pay fuch money, 
he thall be deemed to be inliited, as if he had given his af- 
fent before the magiftrate. If he declare that he yolun- 
tarily inhifted himfelf, the magiftrate fhall certify under his 
hand, that fuch perfon is duly inlifted, fetting forth the 
place of his birth, age, and calling, if known; and that 
the third and fourth articles of the fecond feétion, and the 
firft article of the fixth feGtion of the articles of war againit 
mutiny and defertion were read to’ him, and that he has 
taken the oaths mentioned in the faid articles of war; viz. 
the oath of fidelity and the oaths in the {chedules marked A 
and B; except.in the cafe of recruits inlifted either~in his 
majefty’s fervice or in the Eaft India company’s forces under 
39 Geo. Il]. c. 109, in which cafe, each recruit fhall, in- 
itead of the faid oath of fidelity, and that contained in the 
fchedule A or B, take the oath of allegiance directed by 
the 39th of the king, and contained in fehedule E, and 
the jultice or magiftrate fhall certify fuch inliftment and 
{wearing according to the fchedule F; and if any perfon 
fo certified as duly inlifted fhall refufe to take the faid oath 
of fidelity before fuch magiflrate, &c. the officer, from 
whom he hath received fuch money, may detain and confine 
him till he fhall take it ; and every military officer that fhall 
herein offend, fhall be cafhiered and difplaced from their 
office, and difabled from holding any military poft, and 
forfeit sol. See Forsicn fervice. 

LISTOWHILL, or Listowert, in Geography, a polt- 
town of Ireland, in the county of Kerry, fituated on the 
river Feale. The caitle, on the fummit of a fteep precipice 
above the river, was the lait ftrong hold which held out 
againft queen Elizabeth in 1600. It is 131 miles S$. W. 
by W. from Dublin, and 13 N.E. from Tralee. 

LISTVENNISCHNA, a town of Ruflia, in the 
government of Irkut{k, on the Argun, on the confines of 
China. N. lat. 51° 44’. E. long. 121° 20'. 

LIT, a town of Sweden, in Jamtland; ro miles N. of 
Ofterfund. 

LITA, in Botany, fo named by Schreber, from Wie, 
Simple, naked, or deftitute, becaufe the plant confitts chieily 
of flowers, with a very trifling ftem, aud no leaves, but a 
few {mall fcales. Schreb. 795. Willd. Sp. Pl. vt 1. (O72. 
Mart. Mill. Di. v. 3. (Voyria; Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 208. 
Vohiria; Juff. 141. Lamarck Iiluitr. t. ro9g.—Clafs and 
erder, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Retacee, Linn. 
Gentiana, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, inferior, tubular, 
erect, coloured, five-cleft, acute, permanent. €or. of one 
petal, falver fhaped ; tube cylindrical, very long, diiated at 
the top and bottom; limb in five equal, ovate, {preading, 
deep fegments. Stam. Filaments fearcely any ; anthers five, 
roundifh, two-lobed, nearly feflile, in the throat of the tube. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, ovate-oblong ; ftyle thread-fhaped, 
the length of the tube; ftigma capitate, abrupt. Pere, 
Capfule oblong, of ove cell and two valves, Seeds very 

numerows, 
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fumerous, minute, chaffy, attached to the inflexed margins 
of the valves. l 5 

Ef. Ch. Corolla falver-fhaped. Anthers feffile, within 
the tube. Stigma abrupt, undivided. Capfule of one cell 
and two valves. ; 

1. L. rofea. Willd. n. 1. (Voyria rofea; Aubl. Guian. 
v. 1. 209. t. 83. f. 1.)—Flowers in pairs. Segments of the 
corolla acute. Root tuberous.—Gathered by Aublet in 
the forefts of Guiana, where the natives call it Voyria, and 
eat the roafted root, which is tuberous, refembling a potatoe 
in fhape and flavour, and throws out various {preading 
fibres. The fem is folitary, feveral inches long, chiefly 
concealed under the ground, {quare, knotty, {mooth, bear- 
ing feveral, oppolite or ternate, little, acute, flefhy feales, 
inftead of aves, in the manner ef a Lathrea, and dividing 
at the top, where it rifes above the furface, into feveral 
branches about an inch long, with more frequent knots, and 
rather larger feales. Each branch bears two large and 
handfome, rofe-coloured flowers, whofe tube is near two 
inches long, {welling at the top as well as at the bafe, but 
contraéted again at the orifice. The /imb is about half an 
inch in diameter, fpreading like a ftar, with fharp points. 
Calyx hort, bell-fhaped. | Sometimes the flowers are 
Solitary. 

2. L. cerulea. Willd. n. 2. (Voyria cerulea; Aubl. 
Guian. v. 1. 211. t. 83. f. 2.) —Flowers in pairs. Segments 
of the corolla rounded, obtufe. Root. tuberous. —Native 
of palm foreifts in Guiana, where it bloffoms in May. This 
differs from the preceding in having blue flowers, whofe 
limb is larger, with round or obovate blunt fegments, and 
a more dilated orifice; as well as a more deeply cut calyx. 
Aublet fays the flowers are occafionally fix-cleft, with fix 
framens. . 

3. L. lutea. (Gentiana aphylla ; Jacq. Amer. 87. t. 60. 
f.3. Helleborine aphyllos, flore luteo; Plum. Cat. g ?) 
—Stems fimple, fingle-flowered. Segments of the corolla 
acute. Root fibrous, fafciculated. Gathered by Jacquin, 
flowering in May as well as December, in the extenfive 
damp mountainous forefts of Martinico. It isa {mall and 
tender plant, evidently akin, as Aublet remarks, to his two 
{pecies above defcribed; though the root confifts only of 
thick entangled fibres. | Svems four inches high, of a fhining 
ftraw-colour, jointed, fingle-flowered, bearing feveral pairs 
of minute, oppofite, acute fcales. F/owers an inch long, 
flender, yellowifh, inodorous, with a {mall, acute, {tellated 
border. Their /figma is defcribed as fimple, capitate, and 
obtufe, as it ought by analogy to be, though in the figure 
reprefented cloven. : : ; 

LITADA, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Negro- 
ponte, in the Grecian Archipelago; 48 miles N.W. of Ne- 
roponte. fois 

LITANY, an old church term, applied to the pro- 
ceffions, prayers, and fupplications ufed for appeafing the 
wrath of God, averting his judgments, or procuring his 
mercies. — 

The word comes from the Greek Arroveiz, /upplication ; 
of arrasvw, J befeech. Pezron would go farther, and derive 
the arroucs, or Aiczopos, Of the Greeks, from the Celtic “ir, 

caft, folemnity. ’ 
ee authors, and the Roman order, by the 
word litany ufually mean the people who compofe the pro- 
ceffion, and affilt at it; and Du-Cange obferves, that the 
word anciently fignified proceffion. 

Simon of Theflalonica mentions, that, in the ancient 
litanies, the people went out of the church, to denote the 
fall of Adam; and returned into it again, to fhew the 
seturh ox a pious foul to,God by repentance. 
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Litany, in a modern fenfe, denotes a form of prayer; 
fung or faid in churches; confifting of feveral periods, or 
articles; at the end of each of which is an invocation in 
the fame terms. 

Before the laft review of the common prayer, the litany 
was a diftin& fervice by itfelf, and ufed fome time after the 
morning prayer was over. At prefent it is made one office 
with the morning fervice, being ordered to be read after the 
third coile& for grace, inftead of the interceffional prayers 
in the daily fervice. 

It has been obferved, that none but thofe who are avowed 
Trinitarians can con{cientioufly join in this part of the 
church fervice; it has been alfo obferved, that in the peti- 
tion to be delivered from « all deadly fin,”’ there feems to be 
an intimation of the popifh doétrine of venial and mortal or 
deadly fin, and that the petition in the mafs-book, from 
which a great part of the litany is taken, for deliverance from 
“ fudden death,” is more guardedly expreffed, « a fubita et 
improvila morte,’? z. e. from death fudden and unprovided 
for. 

LITAO, in Geography, a town on the N.W. coatt of 
the iland of Timor. S, lat. 9? 2!. E. long. 124° 42!. 

LITCHFIELD. See Licurisetp. 

LirenrreLp, a townfhip of America, in Lincoln county, 
Maine, 45 miles from Hallowell; containing 1044 inhabit- 
ants.—Alfo, a townfhip in Hillfborough county, New 
Hamphhire, fituated on the E. fide of Merrimack river, 
about 54 miles W. of Portfmouth: fettled in 1749 and 
containmg, in 1800, 372 inhabitants.—Alfo, a populous 


and hilly county of Conneéticut, bounded N. by Maffachu- 


fetts, S. by New Haven and Fairfield counties, E. by 
Hartford, and W. by New York. It is divided into 20 
townfhips, containing 41,214 mbhabitants. Although the 
face of the country is generally mountainous, the foil is 
fertile, yielding large crops of wheat and Indian'corn, and 
affording fine pafture.. The inhabitants are almoft univer- 
fally farmers, and wholly detached from maritime commerce. 
—Alfo, the chief and poft-town of the above county, 
feated on an elevated plain, expofed to the cold winds of 
winter, but enjoying a large portion of the refrefhing 
breezes of fummer. Its fituation is handfome, and it con- 
tains about 60 or 70 compaét dwelling-houfes, a court- 
houfe, a meeting-houfe, and 4285 inhabitants; 32 miles 
W. of Hartford. N. lat. 41° 46". W. long. 73° 37'.° On 
feveral {mall ftreams, fome of which fal] into Great Pond, a 
beautiful fheet of water, are three iron-works, an oil-mill, 
and a number,of faw and grift-mills—Alfo, a townfhip in 
Herkemer county, New York, taken from German Flats, 
incorporated in 1796, and containing 1976 inhabitants. 
Morle. 

LIT-CHI, or Licut, in Botany, Sonnerat Voy. v. 2. 
230. t. 129, a valuable Chinefe fruit, which, after being 
dried in an oven, becomes an object of commerce.” It is 
globofe, the fize of a fmall walnut, confilting of a thick 
tuberculated coat, enclofing a large hard feed, enveloped in 
a quantity of pleafantly acid pulp. See. Eupnoria, Scy- 
TALIA, and DimocaRrpus. 

LI-TCHUEN, in Geography, a town of Corea; 15 


-miles N.W. of Long-kouang. 


LITE, the name of a plafter much commended by the 
ancients; it confifted of verdigris, wax, and refin. What- 
ever virtues this plafter poflefied, might be probably found 
in the melilot plafter of the fhops in general, till the late 
reformation made by the London Pharmacopeia, the colour 


-being generally given by our wholefale dealers with verdigris, 


not with the juice of the herb from which it took its 
name. Ar "nA . ‘ 
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LITER Commounicatorra, in Church Hifory, letters 
granted by the bifhops to penitents, when the time of their 
penance was finifhed, by which they were again received 
into the communion of the faithful. 

LITERAL Atcesra. See ALGEBRA. 

Lirerar Charader. See Cuaracrer. 

~Lrreraris Calculus. See CALcuLus. 

LITERARY Property, is that property which an 
author, or his aflignee, may be fuppofed to_have in his own 
literary, compofitions ; fo that no other perfon without his 
leave may publifh or make profit of the copies. The 
Roman law adjudged, that if one man wrote any thing on 
the paper or parchment of another, the writing fhould be- 
long to the owner of the blank materials (Juft. 2. 1. 33-) ; 
meaning thereby the mechanical operation of writing, for 
which it directed, the feribe to receive a fatisfaction; for, 
in works of genius and invention, as in painting on another 
man’s canvas, the fame law gave the canvas to the painter. 
As to any other property in the works of the underftanding, 
the law is filent ; though tlie fale of literary copies, for the 
purpofes of recital or multiplication, is certainly as anctent 
as the times of Terence (Prolog. in Eunuch. 20.), Martial 
(Epigr. i. 67. iv. 72. xiii. 3. xiv. 194.), and Statius (Juv. 
vii. 85.) Neither with us in England hath there been, till 
fome few years ago, any final determination upon the right 
of authors at the common Jaw. in cafe of a bargain for a 
fingle impreffion, or a fale or gift of the copy-right, the 
reverfion is plainly continued in the original proprietor; or 
the whole property is transferred to another. It has heen a 
queftion much agitated in our fuperior courts of judica- 
ture, and at length determined by the houfe of lords againft 
authors and their affigns, whether the copy-right of a book 
belongs to the author by common law. But, exclufive of 
fuch copy-right as may fubfilt by the rules of the common 
law, the flatute 8 Ann. cap. 19, amended by ftatute 15 Geo. 
III. c. 53, has proteGted, by additional penalties, the pro- 
perty of authors and their afligns for the term of fourteen 
years, and hath directed, that if, at the end of that term 
the author himfelf be living, the right fhail then return to 
him for another term of the fame duration: and this is the 
fole right now vetted in the proprietors of copies. By the 
ftatute 15 Geo. IIL. c. 53, fome additional privileges in this 
refpect are granted to the univerlities, and certain other 
learned focieties. A. fimilar privilege is extended to the in- 
ventors of prints and engravings, for the term of twenty- 
eight years, by § Geo. I]. cap. 13. and 7 Geo. ILI. cap. 38. 
belides an aGtion for damages, with double colts, by ftatute 
17 Geo. III. c. 57. All which parliamentary protections 
appear to have been fuggelted by the exception in the ftatute 
of monopolies, 21 Jac. I. c. 3, which allows a royal patent 
of privilege to be granted for fourteen years to any inventor 
of anew manufaGture, for the fole, working or making of 
the fame ; by virtue whereof it is held, that a temporary 
property therein becomes vetted in the king’s patentee. 
1 Vern. 62. 

Lrrerary Criticifm. See Criticism. 

LITERATI, Lerrapos, lettered, an epithet given to 
fuch perfons, among the Chinefe, as are able to read and 
write their language. 

The literati alone are capable of being made mandarins. 

The literati form the moft diftinguifhed part of the 
Chinefe nation. Since the dynalty of Han, ¢.¢. for more 
than 2000 years, they have conitantly held the chief rank 
in the empire; and it is always from among them that 
matters are chofen for the education of youth; minitters, 
for the adminiftration of public affairs; and magiftrates, 
for judging the people: in a word, the literati are, in fome 
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meafure, the foul of the Chinefe nation; fince it is from 
them that it receives its moral exiftence, and its civil and - 
political being. The literati muft therefore be very nume- 
rous in a ftate, where they enjoy eyery~ diftinétion attached 
to pre-eminence, and where every thing favours their increafe. 
Since learning is the only means that conduct to honours, it 
is neceflary that ‘thofe who a{pire to them fhould cultivate 
letters ; and they mult make.it appear, that they have cul- . 
tivated them with fuccefs, before they can obtain any civil 
employment. To guard againil impotition, government has 
fixed for every city of the firft, fecond, and third clafs the 
number of literati who can be legally promoted every year 
to the firft degree of literature, which is that of * fieou- 
tfai,”’ and which an{wers to bachelor of arts m our univers 
fities. Every “ fieou-tfai’’ 1s accounted noble, and is 
never enrolled among the taxables. Of thefe there are 
reckoned to be in China 24,701 individuals, who are an- 
nually introduced to’ the firtt degree of literati; and the 
number of thofe admitted before may be fuppofed to be at 
leaft 20 times as great. According to this eftimate there 
are always in China 494,020 literati, who have taken de- 
grees, and whovare, confequently, not included among the 
taxables. See MANDARINS. 

Lireratrt is alfo the name of a particular fect, either in 
religion, philofophy, or politics; confilting principally of 
the learned men of that country: among whem it 1s called 
jukiao, i.e. learned. . 

It had its rife in the year of Chrift 1400, when the em- 
peror, to awaken the native aficction of the people for 
knowledge, which had been quite banifhed by the preceding 
civil wars among them, and to ftir up emulation among’ the 
mandavins, chofe out forty-two of the ableft among their 
doétors, to whom he gave a commiffion to compofe a body 
of do&rine, agreeable to that of the ancients, which was 
then become the rule, or ftandard, of the learned. The 
delegates applied themfelves to the bufinefs with very great 
attention; but fome fancied them rather to have wreited the 
dotzine of the ancients, to make it confift with their's, than 
to have built up their’s on the model of the ancients. 

They fpeak of the Deity, as if it were no more than 
mere nature, or the natural power or virtue, that produces, 
difpofes, and preferves the feveral parts of the univerfe. It 
is, fay they, a pure, perfect principle, without beginning 
or end; itis the fource of ail things, the effence of every. 
being, and that which determines it to be what it is. They 
make God the foul of the world: they fay he is diffufed 
throughout all matter, and produces ail the changes that. 
happen there. In fhort, it is not eafy to determine, whe- 
ther they refolve God into nature, or lift up nature into 
God ; for they afcribe to it many of thofe things which we 
attribute-to God, 

This doétrine, in lien'of the idolatry that prevailed be-. 
fore, intreduced a refined kind of atheifm. The work, 
.being compofed by fo many perfons of learning and parts, 
and approved by the emperor himfelf, was received with in- 
finite applaufe by all the people. Many were pleafed with 
it, becaufe it feemed to fubvert all religion; others approved 
it, becaufe the little religion that is left them, could not 
give them much trouble. Aud thus was formed the feét of 
the Literati; which confifts of the maintainers and adherents 
to this doctrine. 

The court, the mandarins, and the perfons of fortune 
and quality, &c. are generally retainers to it; but a great 
part of the common people {till hold to their worfhip: of 
idols. , 

The literati freely tolerate the Mahometans, becaufe they 
adore, with them, the king of heaven, and author of 
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aature; but they bear a perfe&t averfion to all forts of 
idolaters among them: and it was once refolved to extirpate 
them. But the diforder this would have occafioned in the 
empire prevented it: they now content themfelves with con- 
demning them in general, as herefies; which they do fo- 
lemnly every year at Pekin. 

LIVERNUM, or Lixrernum, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Italy, in Campania, at the mouth of the Clanis, 
and near the lake called by Statius “ Linterna Palus.’’ It 
was a Roman colony, improved and enlarged by Auguttus. 
‘The ruins of it, confifting of fome heaps of flones, may be 
traced on the edge -of a large pond in a dreary flat fhore, 
between the mouth of the Vulturnus and the promontory of 
Mifenum. Hither Scipio Africanus withdrew from the accu- 
fation$ of his enemies, and here he {pent his days in retire- 
ment. ‘Tradition fays, that his afhes were depofited in this 

lace. 

LITHAGOGI, of aiSo-, flone, and ayx, I bring away, 
an epithet given by fome medical writers to fuch medicines 
as work by urine, and are fuppofed to have the virtue of 
expelling the ftone. 

LITHAGROSTIS, in Botany, from 240, a flone, and 
ovewstcy gra/s, a naine faulty in itfelf, as compofed of that 
of another eftablifhed genus, and quite unneceffary. Gert- 
ser contrived it for the Coix of Linnzus, Juffieu, and others, 
becaufe the «a of Theophrattus feems to be a fort of palm. 
But there is no end of fuch critical alterations, efpecially 
when they are not founded on any thing like certainty. 

LITHANTHRAX, of assoc, fone, and weak, coal, in 
Natura! Hiffory, is ufed as the name of the common pit 
coal. See Coat. 

LITHARGE, compofed of A9os5 a frone, and aplupocy 
Alver, a metalline fubltance, formed of the fpume of lead ; 
or, it is a calx of Jead in an imperfeét ftate of vitrification. 
When filver is refined by cupellation with lead, this latter 
metal, which is purified, and which caufes the fcorification 
of the imperfe&t metals alloyed with the filver, is transformed 
into a matter compofed of fmall femi-tranfparent fhining 
plates, refembling mica, which is iharge. 
Leap. 

This preparation of lead is of great ufe in roafting the 
ftubborn ores of gold, filver, and copper; for it melts all 
kinds of {tones and earth inte glafs, fooner than the metals; 
and by this means the metal, which is heavier, will fall 
through the glafs, which is a thin and hight fubftance, and 
will be collected under it into a regulus, with only a few 
dufty feorie adhering to it. But if it be copper that is 
thus feparated, a fmall portion of it is always deftroyed ; 
and if gold or filver, alike {mall portion is always lodged 
and detained in the fcorte. 

But as the litharge penetrates through all forts of veffels, 
and while melting riies into a feum, that often runs over 
their edges, the aifayers never ufe it alone, but always mix 
with it fuch fubitances as may give it a clamminefs, fuch as 
Rints, fands, clay, or the like: they mix two parts of litharge 
with one part of any of thefe fublftances, and add fome 
pitre, or common falt, that the whole may run the more 
eafily. They fhut up the veffels, which muit be made very 
thick and folid, with a {mall cover or lid, cut clofe, and 
placing this in a wind-furnace, they keep it in fufion a quar- 
ter of an hour, looking at times into the afh-hole, to fee if 
the glafs have not efcaped through the veffel, and run down 
thither. Very often it is found fweating through the fides 
ot the veffel, like water, and falling in drops into the ath- 
hole; and in this cafe, there is no way to preferve the re- 
mainder, but to take the veffel out of the fire. 

When the whole is coal, the veflel muft be broke, and at 
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the bottom there will be found a {mall quantity of a regulus 
of lead, revived by means of the falt ; in the middle, the 
glafe of lead, which muft be kept for ufe; and at the top 
a faline cruft, which is to be thrown away. 

Litharge is more or lefs white or red, according to the 
metals with which the filver was alloyed. Accordingly the 
white is called litharge of filver, and the red has been im- 
properly called litharge of gold. 

Litharge may be; eafily revived into lead ; accordingly, 
much of that which is produced by refining in great is re= 
duced, by being melted upon burning coals. The part 
which is leaft altered by mixture with other metals is thus 
reduced, and thus good and faleable lead is cbtained. "The 
reit of the litharge of thefe refineries is fold and ufed for 
various purpofes, 

The potters ufe much of it to give a beautiful glofs to 
their wares ; it is alfo employed jin the compofition of fome 
glaffes, for it is very fufible, and affifts the fufion of other 
{ubftances ; and it is alfo ufed by painters, dyers, fkinners, 
and glaziers. When mixed with wine, it gives it a bright 
{prightly colour, but renders it extremely unwholefome. In 
general, it has the fame properties with the other calces of 
lead. The litharge commonly fold is obtained from refine- 
ries, and the quantity thus procured is more than fufficient 
for the demand. It is employed for the. preparation of 
fome platters and other external remedies.. See Leap. 

Litnarce, Plaffer of. See EMPLAsTRUM commune. 

Lirnarce, Finegar of. See Vinecar of Lead. 

LITHAY, or Liray, in Geography, a town of the 
duchy of Carniola, on the Save; 15 miles E. of Laybach. 
N. lat. 46° 3’. E. long. 15°. 

LITHIASIS, (from aigo:, a ffone,) in Surgery, the dil- 
order in which calculous concretions are formed in the urinary 
organs, and more efpecially in the bladder, occafioning a 
variety of fymptoms dependent upon their fhape, fize, and 
fituation. For further details upon this fubject, fee Li- 
THOTOMY and STONE. 

LITHIC, or Uric Acip. See Urinary Calculus. 

LITHIDIA, a name which, in Hill’s Hiftory of Foffils, 
is given to an aflemblage of ftones of the filiceous clafs, be- 
longing to the quartz and flint tribes. 

LITHOBOLIA, AssoSoa, in Antiguity, a feftival ce- 
lebrated by the Trazenians, in memory of Lamia and Auxe- 
fia, two virgins, that coming from Crete to Trezene, ina 
time of tumult and fedition, became a facrifice to the fury 
of the people, by whom they were ftoned to death. 

Lirnopotia, or Lapidation, was alfo a common punifh- 
ment infli¢ted by the primitive Greeks upon fuch as were 
taken in adultery. 

LiTHOCOLLA, or Lirnocotium, formed of the 
Greek Ai6o:, flone, and xcarx, glue, a cement ufed by the 
Japidaries to faften their precious ftones, in order for cutting 
them. 

It is compofed of refin and brick-duft. For diamonds, 
they ufe melted lead, putting them into it before it be quite 
coki: for other cements, they mix marble-duit with ftrong 
glue ; and, to faften their fparks, add the white of an egg, 
and pitch. See CHMENT. 

LITHOD/ZEMON, or Laris Damonum, a name given 
by fome authors to jet. 

LITHODENDRON, a name by which, according te 
Diofcorides, many of the ancients exprefs the common red 
coral. ' 

LITHOGENESIA, aterm ufed by fome authors to 
exprefs the formation and original of {tones. : 

LITHOLABON, a name given by fome chirurgical 

writers 
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writers to an inftrament ufed in the operation of lithotomy 3 
it is a forceps intended for taking hold of the ftone. 

LITHOLOGY, the fy{tematical arrangement of ftones; 
which fee. 

LITHOMANTIA, AiSonxvrex, in Antiquity, a {pecies 
of divination performed with ftones. Sometimes the ftone 
called fderites was ufed: this they wafhed in {pring-water 
~ in the night by candle-light; the perfon that confulted it, 
was to be purified from all manner of pollution, and to have 
his face covered: this done, he repeated divers prayers, and 
placed certain charaéters in an appointed order ; and then 
the ftone moved of itfelf, and in a foft, gentle murmur (or 
as fome fay) in a voice like that of a child, returned an 
anfwer. By a ftone of this nature, Helena is reported to 
have foretold the deftruétion of Troy. 

LITHOMARGE, Steinmarf, Wern. Argile lithomarge, 
Haiiy. Ste:nmarg, or Sjofkum, Swed. 

This fubfance, which is related to the fmettic kinds of 
clay and to fteatite, occurs friable and compact. 

1. Friable lithomarge. Zerreibliches fleinmark, Wern. 

Its colour is {now-white, oftener yellowifh, and fometimes 
reddifh-white. 

It is found maffive, diffeminated, and in crufts, confifting 
of fine, dull, fometimes feebly glimmering {caly particles, 
which are either coherent or loofe. 

It is light, rather greafy to the-touch, but adheres to the 
tongue. Streak fhining. 

It occurs in Saxony, on the Hartz, &c. generally in {mall 
mafies, particularly in metalliferous veins. 

A variety from the Hartz, where it occurs in grey 
wacke, fhews phofphorefcence by friction. 

2. Compaé or indurated lithomarge. Fe/les fleinmark, Wern. 

Its colours, befides thofe of the friable lithomarge, are 
pearl-grey, lavender and purplifh-blue, yellowifh-grey, 
feveral fhades of ochre yellow, and alfo flefh-red; feveral 
of thefe colours frequently occurring together as clouded, 
veined, {triped, and fpotted delineations. 

It is found maffive. 

Internally it is dull. Streak fhining. 

Fracture large and flat conchoidal, paffing into even 
and fine earthy ; fragments indeterminately angular, blunt- 
edged. 

i: is very foft and mild, and eafily frangible; greafy to 
ne teuch, but ftrongly adhering to the tongue. It is 

ight. 

oT he variegated bluifa and purplifh earth, vulgarly called 
Wunder-erde in German, or Terra miraculofa Saxonica, is 
one of the beft known and fineft variety of lithomarge. It 
is found at Planitz, near Zwickau, in Saxony, in beds of coal. 
A fine flefh-red variety occurs at Rochlitz.in Saxony, in 
difintegrated porphyry. Lithomarge is alfo met with in 
feveral other parts of Saxony, and on the Hartz, in Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Bavaria, and Siberia. 

Compact lithomarge is partly found in veins, fuch as tin 
ftone veins, partly, as that of Planitz, on beds of coal ; alfo 
(the yellow variety) in the cryftalline geodes of the Topaze 
rock, in bafalt and amygdaloid. At Zoblitz, in Saxony, it 
occurs in ferpentine. 

This fubftance, of which we are flill without a good che- 
mical analyfis, appears to pafs into fleatite, meer-fchaum, 
and alfo into variegated clay. 

It has been frequently confounded by authors with por- 
celain earth, fullers’ earth, bole, &c. : 

‘The variety of lithomarge occurring in ferpentine, is ufed 
for polifhing this latter folie. It was alfo formerly em- 
ployed in medicine, particularly the variegated variety, which 
was dignified with the-appellation of terra miraculofa. 
‘Vou, XXI. 
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LITHONTRIPTICON Tuten, the name of a famous 


diuretic medicine, invented by Tulpius, and given with 
great fuccefs in cafes of the ftone, but requiring great judg- 
ment and caution in the adminiftering of it. 

The preparation is this: take a drachm of cantharides 
without their wings, and a drachm of leffer cardamoms 
without their hufks, powder them fine, and pour upon them 
an ounce of rectified fpirit*of wine,-and half an ounce of 
fpirit of nitre; fet them to infufe, without heat, for five or 
fix days, ftirring them from time to time. The phial mutt 
not be flopped clofe; becaufe, if it be, the continual fer- 
mentation will burftit. ‘The dofe is from fourteen to fifteen, 
or twenty drops, in a glafs of wine and water. It is-to be 
taken in a morning, an hour after eating a mefs of broth, 
and may be repeated for three cr four days. 

It is rerarkable, that this mixture never ceafes fermenting 
for many years; but if it be too faft corked, will break the 
glafs ; if it be flightly ftopped, it only throws out the cork 
with an explofion. Mem. de Acad. Par. 1709. p. 355. 
edit, Par. 

LITHONTRIPTICS, or as it is perhaps more core 
reCtly written, Lirnonruryprics, in Medicine, from the 
Greek 2190:, a fone, and Seuzru, I break, fuch medicines as 
were {uppofed to poffefs the property of diflolving the ftone 
in the bladder and kidnies.. See Ste. 

Various fimple and compound drugs were believed to be 
capable of diffolving the calculous concretions of the uri- 
nary paffages, in ancient times. ‘T'hefe medicines, howevees, 
had been but too generally found, by modern praétitioners, 
to be deflitute of any aétive power of this fort, when, in 
the former part of the laft century, a new folvent for the 
{tone was announced by a lady, with fo much evidence in 
favour of its efficacy, that the Englifh parliament granted 
her a large pecuniary reward for divulging the fecret, and 
medical practitioners reforted to it with eagernefs, and in- 
vefltigated its properties with great care, and in many in- 
ftances had the fatisfaction to obferve a temporary removal 
of the diftrefling fymptoms fuccéed to itsufe. It appeared, 
however, ultimately, that the folvent power of- Mrs. Ste- 
phens’s medicine was a gratuitous fuppofition; for on ex- 
amining, after death, the bod',5 of the perfons in thofe very 
inftances, on the fuccefs of which the reward was given, it 
was difcovered that the ftones had all the time remained in 
the bladders of the patients, though they were fuppofed to 
have been voided by the gradual folution of them effected 
by the medicines. : 

The principal inftance of a fuppofed cure which was 
brought forward, was that of Mr. Gardiner. his man was 
examined in December 1745, by~able furgeons, and found 
to have a ftone in his bladder; after this he took Mrs, 
Stephens’s medicines for eight months without intermiffion ; 
and at the end of that time he declared himfelf free from all 
his ufual complaints; and on fearching him no flone’ was 
perceived in the bladder. Mr. Gardiner died about three 
years afterwards, and his body was opened. When the 
bladder was exainined, there were found in it fix preter- 
natural apertures of different fizes, the largeit of which was 
capable of admitting the end of a finger. Thefe paflages 
led to morbidly formed facs in the internal eoat of the blad- 
der, which fhielded the calculi from the touch of the fur- 
geon’s founding ftaff. Ina word, though the fubje& was 
taken up by Dr. Hartley and others, and the medicine be- 
lieved by fome to poffefs all the powers which had been 
afcribed to it; it was not only found, in feveral inflanees, 
that the calculi ftill remained in the bladder after death; 
but the diltrefling fymptoms were found to recur, or even: 
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+o refift the influence of the medicine, in a great many 
others. 

Mrs. Stephens’s medicine confifted principally of /oap, 
and ime, prepared from fhells; 7. e. of lime, a fixed alkali, 
and a little oil. From theoretical notions, the celebrated 
Dr. Mead pronounced that a medicine containing fuch 
cauftic materials as /ime, muft injure the bladder by its cor- 
rofive powers, and therefore condemned the internal admi- 
niftration of it. Yet he did not know whether the lime 
could a@ually reach the bladder through the medium of the 
circulation with its cauftic powers unchanged; a circum- 
ftance which the inveftigations of modern chemiftry render 
improbable. And as for the fubftitute, foap-lees, which 
had been propofed for the lime, he thought it fcarcely lefs 
fafe than the former. Dr. Whytt, of Edinburgh, after con- 
fidering the inconveniences of this celebrated fpecific, re- 
folved to omit the foap, and to try what virtues lime-water 
might have in diffolving calculus; and he made many experi- 
ments on the qualities of the varieties of lime-water, made 
with the lime from lime-ftone, and that from oyfter hells, 
upon fragments of urinary calculi immerfed in it. He con- 
cluded by recommending the copious potation of lime-water 
from fhells, and adduced feveral inftances of the beneficial 
effets of this remedy. 

Now the truth appears to be, according to the refult of 
more accurate obfervation, that all the alkaline and abforb- 
ent medicines, potafh, foda, lime, magnefia, &c. and efpe- 
cially the alkalies, are capable of affording very material 
relief to the diftreffing feelings, connected with the prefence 
of calculi in the urinary paflages ; that they operate as pre- 
ventives of a farther increafe of the bulk and quantity of 
thefe concretions ; but that they do not reach the urinary 
organs (after having pafled the organs of the digeftion, 
been taken up by the la&teals, and mixed and circulated with 
the blood) unchanged in their chemical qualities, or in a 
{ufficient quantity to produce any diminution of the calculi 
already exifting there. 

They feem to poffefs this preventive power, however, by 
their operation in the firft paffages. It is now known, that 
the ordinary calculus of the bladder and kidnies confilts of 
a peculiar animal, acid, which has been called the uric or lithic 
acid, from its abundant exifteice in the urine and its calculi. 
Now, although this acid is not formed in the chyle, or any 
of the fluids in the firft paffages; yet its rudiments appear 
to exilt there; and experience has determined, that what- 
ever diminifhes the formation of acidity in the organs of 
digeftion, diminifhes alfo the quantity of the uric acid which 
fhewe itfelf in the urine, and vice verfz. But it is the pecu- 
tiar property of the alkalies and abforbent earths, to neutra- 
lize acidity of every defcription ; and the alkalies are poffefled 
of this property ina greater degree than the earths. Whence 
we may readily perceive how the ufe of thefe medicines, by 
neutralizing the acids, which are produced by a morbid or 
imperfect digeftion of the food, and preventing the forma- 
tion of that matter, which concretes in the urine into cal- 
culi, fhould give material relief to the patient. It is not, 
however, very eafy to underftand how the-prevention of this 
formation fhould give fo much relief, while the original con- 
cretion remains in the bladder, undiminifhed in weight and 
fize. Whether its furface becomes more uniformly fmooth 
and lefs irritating, therefore, to the internal coat of the blad- 
der, under the ule of thefe medicines, it would be very difti- 
cult to afcertain, fince we have no opportunity of comparing 
its previous condition. 

It is farther to be obferved, however, that there is one 
variety of calculus found in the urinary paflages, for which 
the alkalies and abforbents are incapable of affording any 
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relief; as, from its chemical compofition, it is ‘altogether 
infoluble in thefe fubftances, even when direély immerfed 
in them. It is a triple falt formed by combination with the 
phofphoric acid, and is, therefore, only to be diffolved or 
decompofed by an agent of a dire@tly oppofite quality to 
that of the alkalies; namely, by a mineral acid, which unites 
with the earthy and alkaline bafe. See NerHrateta and 
STONE. 

Dr. Hartley has publifhed, in the London Gazette, the 
following receipt for making a lithontriptic eleGQuary. Take 
five pounds of Alicant foap, fhaved, and one pound of 
oyfter-fhell-lime : put thera into a tin veffel, and pour upon 
them five quarts of water; make the water boil, till the 
foap be perieétly diffolved in it, and then ftrain all into a 
glazed earthen veffel. Expofe the mafs to the air, ftirring 
it every day till it becomes both mild to the tafte, and of a 
proper confiitence to be formed into pills, or long pellets, 
without fticking to the fingers. ‘This may be expeGed to 
happen in two or three months. If it becomes fufficiently 


mild before it has acquired a due confiftence, it may be=~- 


brought to this, by being heated over the fire, in a tin veffel = 
if it acquires a too hard confiftence, before it is fufficiently 
mild, it muft be foftened with water. This is what the 
doétor calls the lithontriptic mafs or eleGtuary ; which he or- 
ders to be made in atin veflel, becaufe a brafs or copper one: 
would make it emetic. ’ 

He gives another more expeditious way of making it, 
which is this; pour two gallons of water upon a pound of 
oytter-fhell-lime ; ftir it two or three times, and when it has 
fallen to the bottom, pour off the clear part of the water. 
Repeat this fifteen or twenty times, or till the clear water, 
which is poured off, be almoft tattelefs; leaving about five 
pints of water upon the lime, after the laft ablution. Then 
pour this mixture of water and dulcified lime upon five 
pounds of Alicant foap, fhaved; and proceed as direGted in 
the firft-receipt. The mafs, prepared in this manner, will 
be fit for ufe in a few days, or even immediately ; but then 
the doétor prefers the foregoing receipt, where time can be 
allowed for it. 1 

If the mafs of foap, and oyfter-fhell-lime, dulcified in 
either of the above-mentioned ways, be made of the con- 
fiftence of an eleétuary, it is then called the lithontriptic elec- 
tuary ; which for cure is more convenient than the mafs, for 
thofe who defire to take the medicine diflolved ina liquid 
vehicle, as milk, water {weetened with honey or fugar, 

«water flavoured with brandy or rum, and {mall beer. 

Where a perfon is fuppofed to have a large ftone in the 
kidnies or bladder, he ought to take every day as much of 
the mafs or eleétuary as contains two ounces of the foap, 
-unlefs his pain and provocation to make water be violent ; 
in which cafe it will be proper to begin with about half this 
quantity, and to increafe it as he can bear. ‘The medicine 
ought alfo in this cafe to be dulcified in an extraordinary 
degree. 

By this medicine, the’ door thinks the generation of 
gravel, and gravel-ftones, may be entirely prevented. See 
STONE. 

It is likewife recommended in diforders of the ftomach 
and bowels, arifing from, or attended with, acidities there $ 
and in gouty habits. The patient may, in many of thefe 
cafes, begin with fuch a quantity every day as contains an 
ounce of foap, and afterwards increafe or leflea this quantity, 
as he finds occafion. 

LITHOPHAGL, of as$oz; fone, and ¢afw, to eat, a name 
given to thofe who are capable of eating and digetting ftones 5 
inftances of which are given by Boyle, Exp. Phil. p. it. 
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ef. iii, p. 86. Bulwer, Artificial Changeling, p. 307. and 
Paulian, Di&. Phyfique, art. Dige/lion. 

LITHOPHAGUS, or Sronr-gaTeR, in Natural Hi/- 
tory. Under this name Defbois defcribes a fmall worm, 
which deftroys and feeds upon ftones. It is covered by a 
fmall, very tender, and brittle fhell, of afh-grey and greenifh 
colour. This fhell is pierced at both extremities: the worm 
evacuates its excrements through one of the apertures, while 
the other ferves for an outlet to the head and legs. The 
animal itfelf is blackifh: its body is compofed of rings with 
fix feet, three at each fide; each foot with two joints. 
Traces of this worm ate, according to the fame author, 
fometimes feen in the layers of {chiitus. Its progreffive mo- 
tion is effetted by its head, with which it works its way, 
while the remainder of its body refts on its feet. It has four 
jaws, which ferve the purpofes of teeth ; and from its mouth 
iffues a thread, of which it conftruéts its fhell. It is fur- 
nifhed wih ten {mall black eyes, five on each fide, and dif- 
pofed in acurved line hkeacrefeent. This worm undergoes 
a metamorphofis in its fhell, but it is not yet known what 
new form it adopts. Defbois adds, that more than forty 
worms have been feer to iffue from out the chryfalis: their 
heads were black, the feet very diftin&, and the body partly 
of a yellow and partly of ared colour. Latreille conjec- 
tures this to be the larva of an infect belonging to the tinea 
tribe. 

LITHOPHILA,, in Botany, fo called by Dr. Swartz, 
being derived from AsGou Gid0 @ lover of rocks, or flones, for 
it is an inhabitant of barren, ftony places. Swartz. Prod. 14. 
Ind.’ Occ. v. r. 47. Schreb. 784. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 
154. Mart. Mill. Dig. v. 3.—Clafs and order, Diandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Caryophyllet, Linn. Caryophylleis 
affine, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of three lanceolate, acute 
leaves. Cor. Petals three, ovate-lanceolate, ereét, meeting 
together, the length of the calyx-leaves. Nedtary of two 
oppofite leaves, fmaller than the corolla, carinated, acute, 
ere&t, comprefled. Stam. Filaments two, awl-fhaped, ercet, 
from the bafe of the germen, as long as the ne€tary ; anthers 
roundifh. Pi. Germen fuperior, roundifh; ftyle erect, 
equal in length to the ftamens; {tigma obtufe, emarginate. 
Peric. two-celled? Seeds unknown. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of three leaves. 
Neary of two leaves. 

1M: mufeoides. * Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 48. t. 1.—A 
native of rocks in the defert ifland of Navaza, in the Weftern 
ocean. — Root very firmly attached to the rocks. Stems nu- 
merous, branched, very fhort, thickifh. Branches fet with 
withered, whitifh fcales. Leaves {mall, almoft feffile, nar- 
rower and embracing the ftem at their bafe, linear, obtufe, 
channelled, fpreading. Flowers crowded together, whitifh, 
on axillary and terminal ftalks; each flower the fize of a 
{mall pin’s head. The whole plant is extremely minute, 
fearcely half an inch high, and the parts of fruétification are 
fo {mall as to require a magnifying glafs-for examination, 
This is the only {pecies known. 

LITHOPHOSPHORUS, the ftony fubftances de- 
{cribed under this name, in the works of ancient mineralo- 
gilts, belong partly to a variety of fulphate of barytes (Bo- 
nonian ftone), partly to fome varieties of fluor f{par; the 
name being derived from the property they poffefs of giving 
«w light when fcratched, or thrown on burning coals. 

LITHOPHYTA, in the Linnean fyftem of Natural 
Hi ftiry, the fourth order of vermes or worms; being com- 
J@ ite animals, affixed to, and fabricating a fixed calcareous 
bale, called coral: this order contains 59 fpecies under four 


Corolla of three petals. 
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genera; viz. the fubipora, or red tubular coral, madreporas 
or brain-ftones, millepora, and cellipora. See Gorconia. 

One of the moft remarkable {pecies of the {mall lithophyta 
we haye any where an account of, ts that deferibed by Mr. 
Lewenhoeck, though without any particular name, in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, N° 286. p. 1430. 

LITHOPTERIS, Srone-Fern, in Natural Hiflery, 
a name given by Mr. Lhuyd to fome of the foflile plants of 
the fern kind. 

LITHOSPERMUM, in Botany, from 2180s, a_ffone, 
and oreeux, the feed, alluding to the marble-like hardnefs 
and polifh of that part. Linn, Gen. 74, Schreb. gg. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 751. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 3. Sm, 
Fl. Brit. 213. . Ait. Hort. Kew. ed 2. v. 1. 286. “Juff, 
130. Tourn. t. 55. Lamarck Iiluftr. t. gt. Gaertn. 
t. 67. — Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord, 
Ajperifolia, Linn. Borraginee, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, oblong, ereét, in five 
deep, awl-thaped, acute, keeled, permanent fegments. Cor. 
of one petal, funnel-fhaped, as long as the culyx; tube cy- 
lindrical ; limb obtufe, ereét, cloven half way down into five 
fegments; throat pervious. Siam. Filaments five, very 
fhort ; anthers oblong, in the mouth of the corolla. Pift. 
Germens four; {tyle central between them, thread-fhaped, 
the length of the tube; ftigma obtufe, cloven. Peric. none, 
except the calyx become {preading, and lodging the feeds, 
which it exceeds in length, in its cavity. Seeds four, ovate, 
pointed, hard and fmooth. 

Obf L. difpermum has an inflated calyx, and but two 
feeds. each, as in the others, of a fingle cell. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-flaped, its mouth pervious and 
naked. Calyx in five deep fegments. 

The genera of the order of A/perifolic have been thought 
by fomesto have been diftinguifhed with too great minutenefs 
by Linnzus. The character of the prefent chiefly differs 
from Pulmonaria in the deep divifions of its calyx ; which 
part, neverthelefs, in fome fpecies of the latter, is very 
nearly as much divided. Willdenow has fixteen fpecies of 
Lithofpermum, of which three are Britith, officinale, arvenfe, 
and purpuro-ceruleum. The flowers are generally blue or 
whitifh. rarely yellow ; the /adit herbaceous, rarely in fome 
degree fhrubby, very hairy or briftly ; roof often annual ; 
leaves fimple, undivided, entire, alternate, almoft univerfally 
feffile. The following examples may fuffice. 

L. officinale. Common Gromwe!l, Grey Mill, or Grey 
Millet. Linn. Sp. Pl. 189. Engl. Bot. t. 134.—Seeds 

-even. Corolla {carce longer than the calyx. Leaves lance- 
olate, veiny, rather acu‘e.—Native of wafte ground, where 
the foil is dry, gravelly, or chalky, in various parts of 
Europe, being perennial, and flowering in May. ‘The 
whole herb is of adull dufky green, hairy, about two feet 
high; the /eaves paler beneath, the fhort and copious hairs 
of their upper furface each fpringing from a minute white 
polifhed tubercle. F/owers {mall, pale buff-coloured, in 
leafy fpikes, which are at firlt recurved, then erect. The 
Seeds, two of which only are ufually perfected in each calyx, 
are remarkable for their polifhed pearly whitenefs, though 
fometimes tinged with brown. ‘heir ftony hardnefs has 
given occafion to a report of their eflervefcing with vinegar, 
as if really calcareous, but this appears to be without founda- 
tion; as well as their fuppofed utility in calculous com- 
plaints, which feems to have arifen from the fame circum. 
{tance juft as {potted or bliftery vegetables were prefumed 
good for the lungs. 

L. arvenfe, Corn Gromwell, or Baftard Alkanet. Linn, 
Sp. Pl. x90, Engl. Bot. t. 123. Fl. Dan. t. 456.— 

Pee Seeda 
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Seeds rugged. Corolla fearce longer than the talyx. 
Leaves obtufe, without lateral veins.— Native of fields and 
watte places, in a dry fandy foil, throughout Europe. The 
root is annual, its bark affording a fine red {ftain, like Al- 
kanet, with which the country girls, in the north of Swe- 
den, are accufed by Linnzus of ftaining their cheeks. The 
fem is buthy, {preading, hardly a foot high. Corolla white. 
Seeds brown, rugofe. : 

L. purpuro-ceruleum. Creeping Purple Gromwell. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. rgo. Engl. Bot. t,117. Jacq. Auftr. t. 14.— 
Seeds even. Corolla much longer than the calyx. Leaves 

Janceolate, acute, without lateral veins.—Native of bufhy 
wafte ground, in the more temperate climes of Europe, 
efpecially where the foil is calcareous, flowering in May. 
With us it is efeemed a rare plant. The root is perennial, 
black and creeping. Stems herbaceous, fearcely branched, 
while barren procumbent and rooting, otherwife erect, 
round, leafy, about a foot high, terminating in a forked leafy 
clufter, of feveral handfome parple flowers, with a pale reddifh 
tube. The feeds are often abortive. There are five blunt 
hairy {wellings round the orifice of the tube, which, though 
they do not clofe that part, render the generic character 
fomewhat ambiguous. Such however are found in all the 
Britifh fpecies, and in fome, though not all, of the exotic 
ones. 

L. fruticofum. Shrubby Gromwell. Linn. Sp. Pl. 190 
(Anchufa lignofior monfpelienfium, flore violaceo; Barrel. 
Tc, t. 1168.)—Stem fhrubby, ereé&t. Leaves linear, hifpid. 
Segments of the corolla flightly pointed ; tube hairy.—This 
beautiful plant occurs on rocky expofed hills and cliffs in the 
fouth of France, Italy, and the Levant. Its thrubby bufhy 
fiem, and copious rofemary-like leaves, diftinguifh the {pecies. 
The flowers are of a moft vivid blue. 

L hifpidulum. Briftly Woody Gromwell. Sm. Prodr. 
Fl.. Grec. Sibth. v..1. 114. Fl. Gree. ined. t. 162.— 
Stem fhrubby, diffufe. Leaves elliptic-oblong, obtufe, 
hifpid. Branches hoary.—Gathered by the late Profefior 
Sibthorp, on rocks in the ifle of Rhodes Its, flowers are 
nearly as beautiful as the lait, but their fegments are more 
rounded, and the throat more inflated, that part being,” in 
both thefe, deftitute of any marginal fwellings or appen- 
dages. ‘The prefent is not mentioned by Willdenow. 

L. orientale. Yellow Perennial Gromwell. Linn. Sytt. 
Veg. ed. 14. 185. Willd. n. 9. Curt. Mag. t. 515. 
(Anchufa orientalis; Linn. Sp. Pl. 191.)—Seeds rough 
with fharp points. Spikes long, leafy. Leaves oblong, 
wavy.—Native of the Levant; hardy and perennial in our 
‘gardens, flowering in May and June, and diftinguifhed by 
its full-yellow corolla, whofe fegments are rounded, and 
orifice without fwellings. The floral aves are fometimes 
heart-fhaped, fometimes ovate or lanceolate ; thofe of the 
item oblong or lanceolate, wavy at the edges; all hairy. 

Several peculiarly briftly fpecies of this genus were found 
and deferibed by Forfkiall, which have been adopted by Vahl 
and Willdenow. 

LirwosrermuM Offcinale, feu Milium Solis, Common 
Gromwell, in the Materia Mediea, is found in various parts 
of England, on a dry gravelly foil, and flowers in May and 

-June. According to Haller, this plant poffefles narcotic 
powers; but its feeds only have been medicinally employed. 
"Thefe feeds have long excited the attention of naturalifts, on 
account of their exquifitely polifhed furface, and ttony 
hardnefs. he internal fubltance is fofter, and feems to con- 
fit of a farinaceous, fweet, and oily matter, which becomes 
rancid on being long kept. The ftony appearance of thefe 
‘feeds formerly fuggelted their efficacy in calculous and 
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gravelly diforders, to perfons whofe judgment was influenced 
by fuperftitious and abfurd coneeits. But though modern 
writers do not allow the lithontriptic charaGter of the fem. 
milii folis, yet they generally afcribe to them a diuretic 
quality, a power of cleanfing the urinary paflages, and: of 
obviating ftrangury, efpecially when employed in the form 
of an emulfion; but Woodville obferves, that the free ufe 


~of any bland dituent would probably anfwer thefe purpofes 


equally well. The abforbent virtue afcribed to thefe feeds 
is wholly groundlefs, being irreconcileable to the principles 
of chemiitry. Woodv. Med. Bot. 

LITHOSTROTA, among the Ancients, pavements 
made up of {mall pieces of cut marble of different kinds and 
colour. See T’EssrLaTep. 


LITHOSTROTION,, in Natural Hiffory, the name of | 


a fpecies of foffile coral, compofed of a great number of long 
and flender columns, fometimes round, fometimes angular, 
jointed nicely to one another, and of a ftarry or radiated 
furface at their tops. Thefe are found in confiderable 
quantities in the northern and weftern parts of this kingdom, 
fometimes in fingle, fometimes in complex f{pecimens. 

LITHOTOME, from aiéo: and zzz, a name that has 
been given to a variety of cutting inftruments, which have 
been employed for making an ovening into the bladder, in 
order to extraé the ftone. The moft celebrated of all is the 
lithotome caché of Frere Céme, of whofe inftrument and 
methods of operating we fliall have to {peak in the following 
article. 

LITHOTOMY, from aio, @ flone, and tps, to cuty 
fignifies, in Surgery, the operation by which a ftone is ex- 
tracted from the bladder. 

Surgical writers inform us, that urinary calculi admit of 
being extracted from three different fitwations, viz. from 
the kidney, the urethra, and the bladder. The queftion, 
whether a {tone ought ever to be cut out of the kidney, wiil 
have due confideration given to it under the head NepHro- 
Tomy ; and the removal of calculi from the urethra will be 
treated of in the article URETHRA. Our prefent obferva- 
tions will be confined to the itone in the bladder, a fubje& 
of infinite importance, whether we contemplate the feverity 
or frequency of the affliction; its incurablenefs by -medi- 
cines, or the perils and difficulties of the operation for its 
relief ; the numerous modes of cutting for the ftone, or the 
nice judgment requifite not only in the choice of a method, 
but alfo in the feleétion of inftruments; the anatomical 
knowledge which the operator ought to poflefs; or, finally, 
that happy, though rare, combination of gentlenefs, dex- 
terity, and refolution, fo effential in conftituting a diftin- 
guifhed and fuccefsful lithotomift. We have heard of a 
Pott, who would finith the operation by four or five move- 
ments, and fill every {peCtator with admiration of his fuperior 
fall. ‘True fkill, however, rather confifts in doing a thing 
as fafely as pofible, than with the utmoft quicknefs. Now, 
if it be certain that lithotomy is more likely to be followed 
by the patient’s recovery, when no manual roughnefs is ex- 


ercifed, rapid operating muft be condemned by the judicious , 


and difcerning, however calculated it may be to excite the 
applaufe and admiratien of the inexperienced ftudent. Pott, 
we are informed, was remarkably fuccefsful in his operations 
for the ftone: but, it muft be afked, did he not lofe fome 
of his patients? If he did,—great as his fuccefs might be, 
we are juftified in thinking that it would have been ftill 
greater, had it been his cuitom to aim at gentlenefs more 
than expedition. [he example of Pott, therefore, is not 
to be umitated in this refpect ; and that he even acted in op- 
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-pofition to his own principles is fully proved by the fol- 
lowing paflage: ** I canyot omit this opportunity of adding 
.a few words on a {ubject, which appears to me highly de- 
-ferving of fome notice, as its influence may be very extenfive, 
und very prejudicial ;_ it is the falfe idea which the by-ftanders 
at an operation genera'ly have of chirurgie dexterity ; to 
which word they annex no other idea than that of quicknefs. 
This has produced a moit abfurd cultom of mea{uring the 
motion of a furgeon’s hand, as jockeys do that of the feet 
of ahorfe, viz. bya ttop-watch ; a practice which, though 
it may have been encouraged by operators themfelves, mult 
have been productive of moft mifchievous confequences. 
Tuté et celeriter are both very proper characteriltics of a good 
ehirurzic operation: but ¢uté {tands, as it fhould do, in the 
firlt place; as the patient, who fuffers the fmallelt injury 
from the hurry of his operator, has no recompence from the 
reputation which the latter obtains from the by-{tanders. 
In moft of the capital operations, unforefeen circumttances 
will fometimes occur, and mult be attended to; and he who, 
without giving unneceffary pain from delay, finifhes what 
he has to do in the moft perfect manner, and the moft likely 
to conduce to Ins patient’s fafety, is the belt operator.’’ 
(Pref. to Obf. on Fit. Lachrymalis.) We fhould not have 
premifed thefe remarks, had we not often feen furgeons 
guilty of unwarrantable hurry and roughnefs in the per- 
tormance of lithotomy ; and did we not believe that the in- 
flammation of the bladder and peritoneum, of which patients 
ufually die after the operation, may, in numerous initances, 
be imputed to fuch a caufe. 

The ftones, which are met with in the human bladder, are 
not all originally formed in this vifcus: many defcend 
through the ureters from the kidnies; but yet it is not to 
be demed, that moft of them are firft produced in the bladder 
itfelf, by a fpontaneous concretion of particular falts con- 
tained in the urine. It may be inquired, Is the exiftence 
of a centre, round which the calculous materials are de- 
pefited and arranged, abfolutely neceffary to the formation 
of fuch concretions? It is well known, that whenever an 
-extraneous fubftance lodges in the bladder, it becomes the 
nucleus of a ftone; but, on the other hand, the centre of 
many calculi prefents no particular appearance, nor any 
mark from which we can infer that they had any central 
fubftance, upon which they increafed to their prefent fize. 
Poffibly, fays Richerand, a clot of blood, or a piece of 
thickened mucus, may ferve as their bafe, and yet, after a 
time, difappear. However this may be, urinary calculi 
offer numerous differences in refpeét to their fize, fhape, 
number, denfity, compofition, and the manner of their being 
contained in the bladder. Nofogr. Chir. tom. i. 

In fome cafes, the bladder only contains one ftone ;-in 
others, it includes feveral. In this laft circumftance, the 
calculi are always fmaller ; their diminifhed fize being in 
proportion to the greatnefs of their number. It has been 
eltimated that, on the average, about three-fourths of cal- 
culous patients have only one {tone in their bladder. Our 

» own individual experience would make the proportion much 
higher, perhaps five or fix out of every feven. Sometimes 
the bladder contains two calculi; but a larger number may 

. occur from three to fixty, or more. Their fize varies from 
that of a bean tothat of a cocoanut. ‘The mufeums of the 

» Ecole de Médecine at Paris, and that of profeflor Fourcroy, 
exhibit fpecimens of calculi, which filled the whole cavity 
of the bladder. In the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 1809, 
fir James Earle has defcribed an enormous ftone, which 
could not be extraéted from the bladder; the attempt 

having been made in vain by Mr. Cline. Indeed the cal- 
culus filled almoft the whole of the pelvis, and could not 
: 


be taken out of the dead fubje& without confiderable diffi- 
culty. The weight of this immenfe ftone was forty-four 
ounces ; its form elliptical, with a leng axis of fixteen, and 
a fhorter one of fourteen inches. ‘This, however, was an 
extraordinary cafe; and the average fize of calculi, met with 
in the bladder, is from the bulk of a pigeon’s to that of a: 
hen’s egg. 

The varieties of fhape are innumerable: moft of the 
ftones, however, which are found in the bladder, are oval, 
and more or lefs flattened. Their furface is fometimes f{mooth 
and rounded ; very often it is irregular and rough, Stones, 
ftudded with afperities, are frequently termed mulberry cal- 
culi, and that thefe mutt produce confiderable irritation of 
the bladder, and a vaft deal of pain, is a faét which re- 
quires no comment. We faw a ftone extracted a few weeks 
ago, the outer furface of which was quite {mooth and of a 
light colour ; but on breaking a portion of it away, the 
inner part ef the calculus prefented a granulated and dark 
brown appearance. ‘The generality of ftones taken from 
the human bladder are hard and refifting ; but fome are 
exceedingly friable, giving way to the flighteft preffure, and 
breaking into fmall pieces, or even into a fort of gritty 
matter, 

The chemical compofition of urinary calculi is far from 
being always the fame. The learned inveftigations of 
Wollafton, Pearfon, Fourcroy, and Vauquelin, have difco- 
vered, that the materials may confilt of uri¢ acid, urate of 
ammonia, phofphate of lime, ammoniaco-magnefian phof- 
phate, oxalate of lime, filex, anda peculiar modification of 
animal matter. ‘The bafis of thefe concretions was afcer- 
tained by Scheele to be the uric acid. Other {pecies were 
afterwards deteted. Dr. Wollafton, whofe differtation was 
publifhed in the Philofophical TranfaGtions two years be- 
fore the memoir of Fourcroy and Vauquelin was read to 
the French National Inftitute, anticipated nearly every 
thing which the French chemifts announced as their own 
difcoveries ; and it is very remarkable (as profeffor Murray 
has noticed), that although the experiments of Pearfon, . 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions the year after 
Wollafton’s,, are referred to in- that memoir, not the 
flighteft mention is made of the difcoveries of this latter 
gentleman! As our department is furgical, and not chemi- 
cal, we fhall quit this. fubje& with briefly, flating, that 
Dr. Wollafton has arranged urimary calculi into four f{pecies. 
tft. The uric acid coneretion. 2dly. The fufible calculus, 
or phofphate of ammonia and magnefia. 3dly. The mul- 
berry calculus, or oxalate and phofphate of lime. 4thly. The 
hone earth calculus, or that compofed of the phofphate of 
ime. 

It will be with regret, that we fhall prefently have to » 
ftate the little praGical advantage hitherto derived from the 
knowledge of the.chemical compofition of urinary calculi. 

Thefe concretions are ufually quite free and unconnected, 
fo that the particular fituation, which they occupy in the 
cayity of the bladder, is fubjeét to change, being deter- 
mined entirely by their own weight, or the contractions of 
the organ containing them. In fome inftances, however, 
they are adherent to the parietes of the bladder, and con- 
tinue fixed in one place. Such adhefion may happen in 
three manners. 1. The ftone may have been formed in a 
cul-de-lac appendage, confilting of a protrufion of the lining 
of the bladder between the fibres of its mufcular coat ; 
or, after being originally lodged in the common cavity of 
the bladder, it may have been forced into a pouch of this 
kind by fubfequent contra@tions of this vifeus. . 2. ‘The 
flone may be lodgedin that portion of the ureter which 
runs obliquely between the coats of the bladder. 3. Laflly, 
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the irregular furface of a calculus may be, as it were, im- 
planted in the fungous granulations, which occafionally 
arife from the infide of the bladder, and, in this circum- 
ftance, the ftone can only be extraCted by tearing its con- 
nection. 

The calculi, which lie in a fort of cul-de-fac protrufion 
of the lining of the bladder, are often named encyfled.' We 
believe that a flone, thus circumftanced, is not likely to 
caufe fevere pain ; the containinz pouch becomes habituated 
to its prefence; and the fenfibie infide of the bladder is not 
expofed to any irritation or injery from it. We conceive 
it poffible for fome of the alleged diffolutions of {tones 


® ‘to have been cafes, in which the extraneous body became 


thus protruded, between the falciculi of mufcular fibres, 
into a cy{t formed of the inner membrane of the bladder. 
A ftone encyfted in this manner would, in all probability, 
neither require extraCtion, nor admit of it. 

Biundering and baffled operators are generally eager to 
Jay hold of any excufe for their mifcondué, or ill fuccefs. 
The adhefion of the ftone has been frequently employed 
as a defence againft cenfure, when the attempts to extract 
the foreign body have failed. Encyfted calculi, generally, 
cannot be touched with a found, and both on this account, 
and becaufe the fymptoms are far more lenient than thofe 
of a ftone in the bladder, fuch cafes do not demand the 
performance of lithectomy. A ftene in the lower part of 
the ureter could not be touched with the found, and would 
be attended with effe&ts different from thofe of a calculus 
in the cavity of the bladder. Now, thefe are the only ex- 
amples where the extraction of the ftone would be imprac- 
ticable on the ground of adhefion, and they are certainly 
in{tances in which an intelligent furgeon would never be- 
gin the attempt. But we affert with confidence, that when 
a calculus is fairly lodged in the cavity of the bladder, 
no adhelion can be a juft excufe; or reafon, for its not being 
extracted. We muit be convinced, with that eminent fur- 
geon Le Bran, that am animated body, which fubfifts by a 
circul:tion of fluids, and another body, which owes its 
bulk enrirely to an appofition of matter, can never become 
one and the tame by any kind of adherence, let it be ever 
fo flroug. Le Dran made no doubt, that there were fuch 
things as adherent ftones, becaufe he had feen inftances of 
them, but thefe adhefions ought not to haye hindered 
the flone from being extra¢ted, provided it could be laid 
hold of with the forceps. -In 1730, this furgeon cut a 
dady, and extraéted a ftone, that weighed feven ounces and 
a half. One fide of it was uneven, and in a manner en- 
tirely incrufted upon that part of the bladder which is con- 
neCted with the rectum. This incruftation was occafioned 
by the inequalities of the flone, which had produced an 
excoriation of that part of the bladdtr upon which they 
preffed, and, in coniequence thereof, a number of flefhy 
or fungous excrefcences arofe from the excoriated furface, 
and had lodged themfelves in the cavities of the ftone. The 
adhefion was broken with hardly any pain. Le Dran, at 
fubfequent periods, extra¢ted from three patients ftones, 
which adhered in the fame manner. In 1715, he was 
prefent at an operation, performed by M. Marechal, when 
a {tone was extracted, which was fhaped lke a calabafh, or 
gourd, and brought out with it a fungus, that encircled 
the flone at its narrowelt part. As this fungous excref- 
cence pafied round, and covered the middle of the ftone, 
no new {trata could be formed in that part, but were made 
at the two extremities, which was the reafon of its being fo 
fhaped and the fungus fixed it fo completely in the blad- 
der, that it could not poffibly change its fituation. - Traité 
des Operations de Chirurgie. 


Of all animals, man is faid to be the moft fubje& to uri- 
nary calculi. ‘The human urine contains a particular acid, 
fo little foluble, and fo difpofed to produce concretions, 
that, frequent as the diforder is, it is rather a matter of fur- 
prife, that it is not even morecommon. {nwarm countries, 
like Spain and Africa, as well as in nations much to the 
north, fuch as Sweden, the difeafe is exceedingly rare. In 
temperate climates, it prevails the moft in cold damp coun- 
tries, like England and Holland; and, according to Ri- 
cherand, it occurs in fome of the provinces of France 
much more than in others, patients with the ftone being 
more numerous in the northern, than the fouthern depart- 
ments of that empire. 

Children and old people are more frequently afflicted 
than adults, and womemare lefs expofed to the diforder than 
men. 

Symptoms of a ftone in the bladder—A {tone in the blad- 
der occations pain, and derangement of the excretion of the 
urine; and when a fufpicion of the difeafe is excited by 
thefe ambiguous fymptoms, it can only be confirmed by 
introducing an inftrument, called a found, into the bladder. 
The pain produced by the prefence oF a calculus in the 
bladder, has the particularity of always affeGting, ina very 
remarkable manner, the extremity of the penis. The glans 
becomes the feat of an itching fenfation, which daily in- 
creafes in violence ; and patients, efpecially children, often 
get into the habit of pulling forwards the prepuce, in or- 
der to obtain relief. Hence, this part is frequently elon- 
gated in an extraordinary degree. Tlus fympathetic fort 
of pain is more acute the larger the ftone is, -and the greater 
the irregularity of its furface. When the bladder is full of 
urine, the pain is not infupportable ; but juit at the period 
when the difcharge of that fluid isfinifhed, the fuffering 
becomes intolerable, becaufe, at this inftant, the bladder 
contraéts, and embraces the foreign body with confiderable 
force. All rough exercifes augment the pain; but walk- 
ing over an uneven country, riding on horfeback, and the 
jolting of a carriage particularly, have fuch an effect. When 
the patient is fubjeéted to thefe exercifes, he not unfre- 
quently difcharges a few drops of blood from the urethra. 

The defire to make water comes on very often, and the 
urine, as it flows, is attended with a fenfation of heat, 
which changes into a burning kind of pain at the extremity 
of the penis. The ftream of water is fometimes inter- 
rupted all on afudden. The patient vainly endeavours to 
continue the evacuation ; he applies his hand to the peri- 
neum ; he moves about, lies down, or, in fome way or 
another, alters his pofture, and the urine then begins to 
run again. The moveablenefs of the ftone makes it every 
now and then fall againft the orifice of the neck of the 
bladder, and thus prevent, for a time, the exit of the urine. 

The inceffant irritation, produced by the prefence of the 
calculus, extends to the retum ; the patient is continually 
teazed with an inclination to go to ftool, and the efforts, 
which his imaginary want caufes him to make, bring on, in 
many inftances, hemorrhoidal complaints, or even a prolapfus 
ani. 
In the courfe of time, the pain becomes more acute and 
unremitting. The {tone increafes in fize, and, by continu- 
ally preffing upon the inferior part of the bladder, makes 
the patient experience a moft painful fenfe of weight about 
the retum. The evacuation of the urine is attended with 
more and more difficulty. The parietes of the bladder 
inflame, and are rendered thicker; its inner furface ulce- 
rates; the urine becomes blended with matter and blood ; 
a flow fort of fever occurs; and the patient, after lingermg 
a great while in mifery and pain, falls a vidtim to the 
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diforder. On opening the body after death, the bladder is 
found contraéted, and its coats thickened, indurated, and 
more injected with blood, than in the healthy ftate. 

The fatal termination, to which thefe cafes tend, when 
unrelieved, is fubjeét to confiderable variety. Some pa- 
tients have been known to live with a tone in their bladder 
ten, twenty, and even thirty years, without the pain being 
fo fevere as to incline them to fubmit to lithotomy. Riche- 
rand moreover affures us, that calculi, of very large fize, and 
irregular furfaces, have fometimes given rife to no fymp- 
toms, by which their prefence could be fufpeéted. This 
auther tells us, that, as he was once practiling operations 
on the dead fubjeét in the Hopital de la Charité, he extracted 
an enormous mulberry calculus from the bladder of a pa- 
tient who had died of fome other difeafe, and who, while 
living, had betrayed no complaints, indicating that he was 
afflicted with the ftone. This calculus, which was compofed 
of the oxalate of lime, was exceedingly heavy, and by its 
weight, darknefs of colour, and the manner in which its 
furface was ftudded with obtufe points, bore a great re- 
femblance to a feoria of iron. It is preferved in Four- 
croy’s mufeum, where it was depofited by Boyer. 

The fymptoms of a {tone in the bladder are fo fallacious 
and equivocal, that every prudent furgeon avoids deliver- 
ing a pofitive opinion, before he has founded the patient, 
Certain complaints may make him fufpeét the nature of the 
cafe; but he muft never prefume to be certain, until he 
has actually touched and felt the flone, by means of a me- 
tallic inftrument, paffed through the urethra into the bladder. 


The general fymptoms of a {tone in the bladder are not’ 


peculiar to this diforder ; they belong to feveral other af- 
fections, for which the praCtitioner may be confulted, An 
enlarged proftate gland produces many effects, like thofe of 
a ftone in the bladder. There is this difference, however, 
riding in a carriage, or on horfeback, does not increafe the 
grievances when the proftate is affeted ; but it does fo, in 
an intolerable degree, in cafes of ftone. It alfo generally 
happens, that the fits of {tone come on at intervals, whereas 
the pain from a difeafed proitate is neither fo unequal, nor 
fo acute. 

At this prefent time, (September 1$11,) there is a man 
in St. Bartholomew’s hofpital who fuffers many of the com- 
plaints ufually attending a ftone in the bladder ; he has been 
founded, but no ealculus can be difcovered: and it is now 
afcertained that his fymptomsare dependent upon a contrac- 
tion fituated fome diltance up the re@tum. The ftriGure is 
fo confiderable, that the feces can only pafsin a liquid form, 
and the introduction of bougies above a {mall fize is quite 
ebitraGed. 

Who would fuppofe that fymptoms, exatly fimilar to 
thofe of a ftone in the bladder, could proceed from the ve- 
nereal difeafe, and be cured by mercurial treatment? Yet, 
fuch a fact have we recorded by Richerand, now an eminent 
furgeon at Paris. See Nofographie Chirurgicale, tom. iii. 
p- 506, edit. 2. 

Nothing, therefore, except founding the patient, will give 
the furgeon certain information of the prefence of a calcu- 
hus in the bladder. The fymptoms which prevail may ex- 
cite ftrong fufpicions of the nature of the cafe; but fince 
they may proceed from fo many other different caufes, they 
are not alone a fufficient warrant for venturing oa the per- 
formance of lithotomy. When the furgeon undertakes this 
important operation, he muft know with certainty that there 
is a ftone in the bladder, and fuch pofitive knowledge can 
enly be acquired by aétually feeling and hearing the fteel in- 
&rument, called a found, trike againit the foreign body. Nay, 


further, as the ftone may be in the bladder to day, but be pro- 
truded to morrow on the outfide of the mufcular coat of this 
organ, fo as to become as it were encylfted and incapable of 
extraction, “ it is an invariable maxim among all prudent fur- 
geons never to begin the operation of lithotomy unlefs they can 
clearly and diltinétly perceive the flone with the found, or at 
leait with the ftaff at the time when the patient isbrought forth 
to be operated upon.” If the calculus cannot be plainly felt at 
this period, the operation is not juftifiable. The importance 
of this precept cannot be too highly appreciated by every 
practitioner who values either his patient’s welfare or his 
own reputation ; fer were a different line of condué pur-- 
fued, an opening might be made into the bladder, no ftone 
be found, and, unfortunately, the patient lofe his life from the- 
operation, which, however well executed, is never free from 
a ferions degree of danger. 

The method of founding willbe defcribed in a future vo- 
lume of this Cyclopedia. See Sounprve. . 

‘The ftone in the bladder is a diforder that is to be regard- 
ed as more grievous the longer it has exifted, and the older 
and more debilitated the patient is. The cafe is particularly 
afflicting when the fevere pain in the kidnies renders it not 
unlikely that there may be at the fame time other caleuli in 
the fubitance of thefe organs. 

A {tone is feldom known to be in the bladder until it is 
too large to pafs out through the urethra. Should a very 
{mall one be detected, we are recommended to try the effect 
of introducing a large found or bougie, making the patient 
drink abundantly of fome diuretic liquor, and defiring him, 
fir{t to retain his urine, and then expel it as forcibly as pofii— 
ble, at the fame time that the found or bougie is withdrawn, 
In this manner, it is conceived, the ftream of the urine 
might fometimes carry the calculus outward. Default had 
it in contemplation‘to adapt the port-crayon pincers, invented 
for the urethra by Mr. Hunter, toa commoncatheter, for 
the purpofe of taking {mall calculi out of the bladder. This: 
project, however, would be attended with much difficulty, , 
and the fides of the bladder would be liable to laceration in 
confequence of becoming pinched. In{truments made on this- 
principle, however, are {ometimes iucce(sfully employed for. 
taking fmall ftones out of the urethra. 

Diffalution of ftones in the bladder.—The pofhbility of dif- 
folving ftones.in the bladder was a thing believed for a very: 
long {pace of time, and even at the ‘prefent day is a f{cheme 
not altogether abandoned. The diffolution has been at- 
tempted both by internal medicines, and by certain fluids in= 
jected into the bladder. 

The knowledge of the compofition of urinary calculi at 
once apprifes us that, as they coniiit of very different mate- 
rials in different cafes, the fame folvent cannot be applicable 
to all of them. 

It is obferved by Murray, one of the learned: profeffors: 
of chemiftry at Edinburgh, that long experience has fuffi- 
ciently eftablifhed the advantage derived in calculous affec- 
tions from the ufe of alkaline remedies ; and as the calculi,. 
compofed of uric acid, are thofe which appear to be moft 
abundant, it is fuppofed to be from the chemical action they 
exert upon. it that the benefit is derived. Where the pure: 
alkali is ufed, a real folyent power may be exerted; and it 
has been proved that the alkali is fecreted by the kidnies, fo 
as to rendenthe urine fenfibly alkaline, and even capable of. 
acting on the calculus out of the body. Yet the folvent: 
power is very inconfiderable, and the remedy at the fame- 
time proves fo irritating, when taken to any confiderable ex- 
tent, that the folution of a calculus, even of {mall fize, can, 
perhaps be f{carcely expected... The pain and irritation which 
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“Attend the difeafe, however, are confiderably alleviated by 
their habitual ufe, and this even when the alkali is faturated, 
or fuper-faturated with carbonic acid, a circumftance with 
regard to which there appears fome difficulty in giving an 
explanation, fince the alkalies ini this ftate have been'fuppofed 
not to aét onthe uric acid. But, from the experiments of 
Dr. Egan’(Philof. Magaz. vol. 23 and 24), this appears to 
be a miftake ; though the relief obtained from the ufe of 
thefe may alfo be in part derived from the faturation of the 
other acid, whether phofphoric or acetic, which is likewife 
fecreted ; the urine is thus rendered lefs irritating, and the 
tendency to a depofition of uric acid diminifhed, all acids 
haftening the precipitation of this acid from the urine. It has 
accordingly been found, that under the ufe of alkaline reme- 
dies, the fediment of uric acid from the urine, fo often 
abundant in cafes of calculus, rapidly diminithes. The in- 
creafe of the concretion is thus prevented, and the principal 
caufe of irritation removed. 

So far, therefore, profeffor Murray acknowledges that the 
alkalies may aét as palliatives ; but he contends, that it mutt 
-be very doubtful if they can be given to fuch an extent as to 
exert an aétual folvent power. Befides, there is an effect 
which may attend their continued ufe, efpecially in large 
dofes. It has been remarked by Mr. Brande, that the 
phofphates of lime and magnefia are held in folution in urine, 
chiefly by itsexcefs of acid; if this be faturated, therefore, 
by the ufe of an alkali, although the depofit of uric 
acid may be checked, that of the phofphates will be favour- 
ed, and it appears that it is principally from a depofition of 
-thefe that a calculus in the bladder increafes in fize. Some 
cafes, adduced by Mr. Home, appear to fupport this cen- 
elufion. 

Lime, under the form of lime-water, has been employed 
as a folvent. The experiments of Dr. Egan have fhewn, that 
lime-water aéts with more, energy than an alkaline folution 
of fimilar ftrength in deftroying the aggregation of urinary 
coneretions, and Murray found the fame thing. The lime 
probably operates more upon the albumen or animal matter, 
which appears to ferve as the cement or connecting fubitance, 
than-upon the uric acid ; and Murray thinks that in endea- 
vouring to difcover folyents for thefe concretions, our views 
ought perhaps rather to be dire€ted to this operation than 
to the effe& on the falme matter. If, fays he, lime, 
when received into the ftomach under the form of lime- 
water, can be fecreted by the kidnies, as the alkalies unquef{- 
tionably are, it would appear to be fuperior to them as a 
folvent. But when we confider the fparing folubility 
_of lime, and the {mall quantity of it therefore that can be 
brought to the kidnies, the poilibility of its fecretion may 
be doubted. Mr. Brande has even fuppofed that, were it 
fecreted, it would rather prove hurtful, by forming an infolu- 
ble compound with the phofphoric or carbonic acids, which 
are always contained in the urine. Murray owns this to be 
pofible ; but he argues that if the concretion of thefe fub- 
{tances into a calculus is owing principally to the aétion of 
the animal matter, fince-this muft be prevented, any depofit 
would be difcharged, and perhaps the aggregation of an ex- 


ifting concretion be deftroyed. ‘Under this view, Murray - 


thinks that the proper practice would be the exhibition of 
alkali and lime together, the former neutralizing the excefs 
of acid in the urine, and allowing the latter to exert its 
power ; and it deferves to be remarked, that the celebrated 
“Stephens’s remedies are a combination of this kind. Cal- 
euli, compofed of oxalate of lime, phofphate of lime, or 
phofphate of magnefia and ammonia, not being foluble by 


alkalies, the object has been attempted by the action of weak 


acids, like that of lemons. It is queftionable, however, 
whether any acid can be given fo as to communicate to the 
urine a folvent power. Befdes, though an acid were to 
remove the phofphates, or at leaft prevent their depofition, 
it might promote the formation of uric acid concretions. 
If, however, the lime-water and alkalies, by operating on the 
animal matter of calculi, tend to deftroy their aggregation, 
thefe remedies may prove fomewhat ufeful in all the varieties 
of ftone.* See Murray’s Syftem of Chemiftry, vol. iv. 
p- 651, et feq. ira 

Setting afide all chemical reafoning, we are forry to be’ 
obliged to confefs that practice does net juftify any ftrong 
hopes of the fufficient efficacy of internal medicines to dif-' 
folve {tones in the bladder. But though lithontriptics are 
not equal to this effect, they certainly affuage the feverity of 


the fymptoms, which is a benefit of infinite importance to ~ 


the afflifted. 

Medicines conveyed into the ftomach having failed to dif- 
folve urinary calculi, various praCtitioners have placed confi- 
derable expectation in the plan of introducing a folvent injec- 
tion through a catheter directly into the bladder. It will be 
feen, from the article CATHETER in this work, that the an- 
cients knew how to introduce fluids into the bladder many 
centuries before Mr. J. Foot publifhed upon the “ Veficz 
Lotura.”" Fourcroy and Vauquelin afcertained, that a ley 
of potaffa or foda, not too ftrong to be {wallowed, foftens 
and diffolves {mall calculi, compofed of the uric acid and 
urate of ammonia, when they are left in the liquid a few 
days. They have proved that a beverage, merely acidulated, 
with nitric or muriatic acid, diflolves with itil greater 
quicknefs calculi formed of the phofphate of lime, and of 
the ammoniaco-magnefian phofphate. They have made out 
that calculi compofed of the oxalate of lime, which are the 
mott difficult of folution, may be foftened and almoft quite 
diffolved in nitric acid, greatly diluted, provided they are 
kept in the mixture a fufficient time. We know then liquids 
that will diffolve calculi of various compofitions ; but much 
difficulty occurs in employing them effeétually in pra¢tice. 
For although we can eafily inje& them into the cavity of the 
bladder, this organ is fo extremely tender and irritable, that it 
cannot bear the contaét of any fluid, except that which it is 
deitined by nature to contain, and the aétion of fuch liquids 
upon it as would be neceffary to diffolve a {tone in its cavity 
would not fail to produce fufferings which no man could en- 
dure, and the moft dangerous and fatal effects on the bladder 
itfelf. Another objeGtion to this experiment is the ignorance 
in which the praGtitioner is with regard to the chemical com- 
pofition of calculi before their extra€tion, and of courfe’ 
the impoffibility of knowing what folvent ought to be injeé&-’ 
ed. Upon this rcafon, however, it is unneceflary to lay 
much {trefs ; for were the previous more weighty objection’ 
done away, the latter difficulty might perhaps be ob- 
viated. 

Defirable, therefore, as an effe€tual lithontriptic is, as it 
would be the means of freeing the affli€ted from the terrible 
fufferings occafioned by a ftone in the bladder, and of ree 
moving all occafion for a painful and hazardous operation, 
it is a melancholy truth that, notwithftanding every expecta- 
tion, arifing either from chemical reafoning, from quackifh 
boaftings, or from the palliation and temporary relief really* 
obtained, we have no practicable means of diflolving a itone 
in the living bladder. Until this grand difcovery is made, 
lithotomy will ever be an indifpenfable operation, and the 
views of enlightened furgeons fhould ftill be direéted to ren- 
der it as free as poffible from pain and dangerous confe- 
quences. Or les : 
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We fhall now endeavour to give an impartial defcription 
of the principal methods of cutting for the ftone, beginning 
with fuch as are moft ancient, and concluding with thofe 
which have been very recently fuggetted. 

Of the Apparatus minor Methodus Celfiana 3 or cutting on 
the gripe.— The operation which we are about to explain is 
by far the oldelt {pecies of lithotomy, its antiquity extending 
‘back totime immemorial. Although we are indebted to the 
immortal Celfus for the firtt defeription of it, he was in all 
probability not the original inventor. We learn from hiftory, 
that Hippocrates made his pupils take an oath that they 
would never attempt to cut for the ftone; and, according to 
Plorus; the Latin hiftorian, the fon of Alexander, king of 
Syria, perifhed, when about ten years of age, in confequence 
ef this operation, which had been wvillainoufly undertaken, 
though there was no {tone in the bladder. It is plain then, 
that, long before the time cf Celfus, the ancients were ac- 
quainted with fome mode of lithotomy, which we may infer 
was what is now called the apparatus minor. ‘This laft ap- 
pellation, deduced from the {mall number of inftruments re- 
quired, was not employed till the commencement of the fix- 
teenth century, the period when another method, named the 
apparatus major, had its rife. The phrafe of “cutting on 
the gripe,’”? came into ufe in confequence of the furgeon 
having to cut upon the itone, while he grafped it, with his 
fingers introduced within the rectum. 

The manner of doing the operation is this. You firft in- 
troduce the fore finger and middle’ finger of the left hand, 
dipped in oil, up the anus, and prefling foftly with your 
right hand above the os pubis, endeavour to bring the {tone 
towards the neck of the bladder; then making an incifion on 
the left fide of the perineum, above the anus, dire¢tly upon 
the ftone, you. turn it out through the wound, either with 
your fingers or a f{coop. Sharp on the Operations, 
chap. 18. 

Many objeGtions have been urged againit this method by 
f{urgical authors. 

1. In the firft place it is not applicable to adults, as, in 
fuch patients, it would feldom be found poffible to fix the 
itone by the fingers introduced within the rectum. Celfus 
confined the operation to fubjects between the ages of nine 
and fourteen, which is rather extraordinary, as it is more eafy 
of performance the younger the child is, though certainly it 
hardly admits of being done at all after the patient is more 
than fourteen. 

2. The fame parts are not always cut, as this depends very 
much upon the degree of force with which the {tone is 
made to project in the perineum, and the lealt inclination to 
ane fide or the other mutt alfo make a confiderable difference. 
When the incifion is favourably executed, the parts cut are 
nearly the fame as thofe divided in the medern and mott ap- 
proved mode of operating. But asthe operator always cuts 
direétly on the projecting flone, the parts expofed to the 
knife muft vary in different cafes for the reafons already al- 
leged ; and the records of furgery prove, that in petform- 
ing the apparatus minor, the urethra may be quite detached 
from the prottate, or the veficula feminalis and vas deferens 
be injured. 

3. Lhe neck of the bladder muft fuffer very much from 
rough ftones, when confiderable force is exerted in prefling 
them towards the perineum. ‘That this is not mere con- 
jecture, is confirmed by the obfervations of Celfns, from 
whofe account it plainly appears that, in his time, many 
atiually died from the violence done to the bladder, in en- 
deavouring to bring the flone forwards, though the operators 
failed in their attempt, and the patients were not cut. Fa- 
bricius Hildanus was well acquainted with all the uncertainty 
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of cutting on the gripe, and he endeavoured to improve the 
method by introducing a ftaff through the urethra into the 
bladder, fo that the operator might avail himfelf of the 
guidance of this inftrument in making the requifite opening 
for the extra€tion of the ftone. Fabricius brought the {tone 
into the neck of the bladder with his fingers, which were 

paffed up the rectum, juit as Celfus defcribes, and then, 
euideel by the ftaff, made fuch a divifion of the proftate and 
neck of the bladder, as fufficed for the paffage of the cal- 
culus outward. The extraction was accomplifhed with a: 
fort of hook. X 

The apparatus minor, done in this manner, is by no means 
an ineligible operation for young male children, when the 
furgeon’ can eafily grafp the ftone with his fingers, from 
within the rectum. We do not mean to fay it is rafh to 
make an incifion into the bladder with a common {calpel, 
guided by a ftaff, even though the {tone cannot be fixed 
with the fingers, only the operation would then not be that 
of “cutting on the gripe,’’ to which, at prefent, our re- 
marks are limited. We agree entirely with’ Mr. John Bell, 
who, in commending the improved Celfian method, as 
practifed by Fabricius, takes occafion to remark, that you 
cut upon the ftone, and of courfe make, with perfe& fecu- 
rity, an incifion exaétly proportioned to its fize. There is 
no difficult nor dangerons difiection ; no gorget, nor other 
dangerous inftrument, thruft into the bladder, with the rifk 
of its paffing between that and the rectum; you are per- 
forming, exprefsly, the lateral incifion of Raw and Che- 
felden in the moit fimple and favourable way. John Bell’s 
Principles of Surgery, vol. i1. 

Of the Apparatus major, or Sedio Mariana. —This me- 
thod of cutting for the ftone was named Apparatus major, 
from the great number of inltruments ufed in the operation ; 
and Seétio Mariana from one Marianus, who publifhed the 
firit defcription of it. Johannis de Romanis, a furgeon at 
Cremona, was the inventor about the year 1523, or 1525, 
though the exact period is very uncertain. Marianus was 
the {cholar of Romanis, and having learned his matter’s art 
of operating, printed an account of itin Latin. The date 
of this treatife feems rather undetermined, Douglas making 
it 1522, Sharp 1524, and Sabatier a period fubfequent to 
1540. 

Experience has repeatedly proved, that, in confequenée 
of the fhortnefs and dilatable nature of the female urethra, 
calculi of confiderable fize may be extraéted from women 
without employing any cutting initruments at all. The paf- 
fage may be gradually dilated, fo as to allow the forceps to 
be introduced into the iba dare and the ftone taken hold of, 
and extracted. The adaptation of this plan to male pa- 
tients was the principal object of the Marian operation. 
With this view, an ineifion was made into the urethra at the 
bulb. That part of the canal which was fituated between 
the wound and the neck of the bladder, being fhort and 
fomewhat itraight, was thought to bear a refemblance to the 
female urethra. Inftruments were therefore pafled into the 
opening, for the purpofe of dilating {uch portion of the 
urethra, fufficiently to let the forceps be introduced, and 
the ftone extracted. It was never recolleéted that the male 
urethra, where it 1s furrounded by the proitate gland, could 
not rightly be compared with the meatus urinarius of the fe- 
male, fince it was totally incapable of being dilated in a de- 
gree at all adequate to the obje&s in view. Hence moft 
dreadful injury was done to the parts, which, inftead of 
yielding, were torn and contufed in a manner dee to re= 
late. 

There were various mode; of executing this barbarous 
operation ; the following. particulars, we prefume, will at 
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once fatisfy the curiofity of the profeffional reader, and 
make him for ever abhor a method that is fo repugnant to 
the principles of good furgery, and the dictates of humanity 
and common fenfe. 

The patient was bound in the pofition ufually adopted in 
the more modern methods of cutting for the ftone. After 
an opening had been made into the urethra, clofe behind the 
bulb, much in the fame way as is pradtifed in the performance 
of the lateral operation, the furgeon ufed to introduce into 
the bladder, along the groove of the itaff, an inftrument re- 
fembling a ftrong iron probe, and called a male condu€er. 
The ftaiff was then taken out of the urethra, and the fe- 
male, or grooved conduétor, guided along the male one into 
the bladder. By means of thefe two implements, endea- 
vours were next made to dilate the undivided portion of the 
urethra, and the neck of the bladder, fufficiently to enable. 
the operator to introduce the forceps. After much time 
fpent in ftretching the parts, the forceps were pafled into 
the cavity of the bladder, and the flone was drawn, out, 
though, in gencral, not without confiderable force and vio- 
lence. Sometimes the dilatation was attempted with a blunt 
gorget ; fometimes by expanding the blades of the forceps. 
Many operators ufed different inftruments for the purpofe, 
ealled dilators. Franco, Tollet, the Coilots, and Alghifi, 
employed them. _ 

When we reflec that, in this method, the proftatic por- 
tion of the urethra was left undivided, a part which is very 
incapable of much dilatation, we muft know that the open- 
ing through which the forceps was introduced, and the ftone 
taken out, was not formed by the elaftic yielding of the 
parts; but by an aétual laceration of them, attended with 
an immenfe deal of contufion and violence. In what a de- 
gree fuch mifchief muft have taken place in cafes where the 
ftone was of large fize, is eafily conceivable. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, at the fevere, and frequently fatal, con- 
fequences of fo barbarous an operation. The patients very 
often perifhed of inflammation of the bladder and abdominal 
vifcera. «An extenfive effufion of blood in the ferotum, 
abfceffes and fiftule in perineo, incontinence of urine, and 
impotency, were alfo common confequences. With thefe 
facts before us, we muit feel furprife that the operation of 
Marianus fhould have been praétifed for the {pace of two 
hundred years, by fome of the moit diftinguifhed furgeons 
in Europe, as Paré, Le Dran, Le Cat, Mery, Morand, 
Maréchal, Raw. &e. 

The foregoing account will ferve to convey a general no- 
tion of the apparatus major, fo famous a fubject in the 
hiftory of lithotomy ; but fuch readers as wilh-to be ac- 
quainted with all the different modes in which it was 
practifed by the old furgeons, ought to confult De la Méde- 
cine Opératoire, par Sabatier, tom. ii. ; and the Principles 
of Surgery, by Mr. John Bell, vol. ii. Very clear and 
more concife defcriptions of the apparatus major may be 
found in Sharp’s Treatife on the Operations, or in Ber- 
trandi’s Traité des Opérations. 

Apparatus altus.—This is the technical name given to the 
method in which the ftone is extra&ted from the bladder, 
through an incifion praétifed in the fundus of this organ 
from above the pubes. The inventor of this mode of cut- 
ting for the ftone was Pierre Franco, a furgeon at Tour- 
rieres. in Provence. He was led to attempt the operation, 
from having under his care a child with a calculus, that 
could not be brought towards.the perineum on account of 
its magnitude. Although the little patient fuffered much 
indifpobtion afterwards, the wound healed, and a perfect re= 
covery followed. The profperous event of this cafe, it 
feems, was not enough to convince Franco, that wounds. of 


the bladder were lefs perilous than he apprehended them to 
be, and at the fame time that he details the particulars of 
the plan he purfued, he cautions us not to imitate him. 
See Traité des Hernies, Lyon, 1561. 

Doubtlefs, the. advice delivered by Franco intimidated 
his contemporaries ; for we find no notice taken of the 
apparatus altus again till 1597, when this plan of ope- 
rating was recommended by Rofletti, a well-informed and 
judicious phyfician, in a work entitled “ Partus Cefarius.”? 
This author repreients it as the belt and fafelt mode of cut- 
ting for the ftone; but though he had clear ideas of the 
poflibility of the method, his obfervations are not fupported 
by any adétual experience of his own. Afterwards, the 
operation was at firlt reprobated, and then adopted by Fa- 
bricius Hildanus, in cafes where the {tone was of conlider- 
able fize. I: was commended by Riolan in his remarks upon 
the anatomy of Veflingius; and Simon Pietre, a phylician 
at Paris, wrote a mémorr in favour of the operation in the- 
year 1635. Since this period, the apparatus altus is men- 
tioned by numerous writers, though few furgeons ventured 
to perform it. However; it is faid to have been praétifed 
by Bonnet, an old furgeon of the Hétel-Dieu. At leagth 
the faculty of Paris recommended the parliament to autho- 
rife fame additional experiments in regard to the apparatus 
altus, and Francis Collet was appointed to make the requi- 
fite trials of the operation. The refult was, that, in his 
opinion, the method was attended with great danger, and, 
confequently, the praétice in France was prohibited. 

The apparatus altus, however, was not every where aban- 
doned. Proby, a furgeon at Dublin, pradtiled it for the 
purpofe of extraéting from the bladder of a young woman: 
a long pin, covered with a {tony incruftation, which he was 
unable to get out through the urethra. (See Phil. Tranf, 
for 1700.) Groenvelt, a Dutchman, who, in 1710, pub= 
lifhed a treatife on lithotomy in Englifh, fays, that he was 
under the neceflity of removing a flone from the ‘blad- 
der by cutting above the os pubis.. At length, in 1738, 
Dr. Douglas wrote a diflertation in. praife of this method of 
operating, which was foon afterwards put to the teft of ex- 
periment by his brother, the furgeon, who was imitated by 
feveral Englith and German practitioners. In confequence 
of thefe proceedings, the operation was again revived in 
France, and it was praéufed at St. Germain-en-Laye by 
Berryer, a furgcon of that town, and by S. F. Morand, at 
the Hotel des Invalides. The latter attempt proved un-. 
fuccefsful. An accovnt of both thefe cafes was pul lthed 
by Morand in 1727. The operation was afterwards much 
on the decline in France, and probably would have been 
totally given up, had not a new method of performing it 
been propofed by Frere Come. -Sce Nonvelle Methode 
d’extraire la Pierre de la Veflie Urinaire par deffus le 
Pubis, a Paris, 1779. 

In the apparatus altus, the defign of the furgeon is to: 
make an opeuing into the anterior part of the bladder above 
the os pubis. ‘The patient is to be placed upon a table, or 
bed of fuitable height, with his legs reaching over the 
edge and refting upon a ftool. ‘Two affiftants are to keep 
the patient’s body and arms fteady, while two others take 
hold of his thighs. The patient’s trunk fhould be fome- 
what bent forwards, in order to relax the abdominal mufcles 3. 
but it is highly neceflary for the pelvis to be rather more 
raifed than the chett, fo that the inteftines may not gravitate 
towards the bladder, and by depreffing this vifeus, make it 
more difficult to be got at. Betides, raifing the pelvis above 
the level of the thorax prevents the itone from falling to= 
wards the neck of the bladder, from which fituation the exe 
traction would be lefs eafy. 

The 
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The operation has been executed in feveral ways. 

The moft ancient mode was that of cutting dire@tly upon 
the ftone, which was pufhed upwards and forwards, towards 
the lower and front part of the abdomen, by two fingers in- 
troduced into the rectum. Franco operated in this manner, 
and he was imitated by Bonnet, Heilter, &c. While an af- 
fiftant puthes the ftone upward, the furgeon is to make an inci- 
fion through the fkin jult above the os pubis, and through the 
lower portion of the linea alba: he is then to puncture the 
bladder, enlarge the opening from above downwards with 
a probe-pointed creoked biftoury, and, laitly, take out the 
ftone with a pair of forceps. , 

Roffetti was the inventor of a particular method. In 
the apparatus altus, it is an object of the greateft confe- 
quence to make an opening into the bladder without wound- 
ing the peritoneum. Hence Roffetti adopted the plan 
of diftending the bladder with warm water, which was in- 

jeGted through a catheter placed in the urethra, and thus 
made the vifcus rife to a convenient height above the pubes. 
The fluid was injected in the moft flow and gradual manner, 
in order that it might give as little pain and uneafinefs as 
poflible. The quantity introduced was, in general, from 
eight to fixteen ounces. Some authors objeét to an injec- 
tion, and recommend the patient to retain his water till the 
requilite diftention of the bladder has taken place. When 
this receptacle had been filled, the catheter was withdrawn, 
and the fluid kept from efcaping by an affiftant, who com- 
prefféd the urethra. The integuments and linea alba were 
then cut, as in Franco’s method. A puncture was next made 
in the bladder witha biltoury, having rts edge turned towards 
the pubes; and the furgeon with his left index finger, which 
was direGily paffed into the openinz, kept the bladder from 
defcending, while he finifhéd the incifion of that vifcus, 
by cutting from above downwards below the os pubis. The 
bladder was {till kept up with the index finger, until the 
itone was extracted with the forceps. In order to be fure 
of having the bladder diended, and to be able to introduce 
more injeCtion if neceflary, Mr. Middleton ufed to keep the 
catheter in the urethra till the incifions were completed. On 
the other hand, Douglas was in the habit of cutting down 
to the bladder before he introduced the catheter. 

The apparatus altus has been objected to as unadapted to 
perfons who are either inclined to be fat, or whole bladders 
are not capacious. Unfortunately, in the generality of 
ftone-patients, the bladder is much contraéted. The intro- 
duétion of the inje€tion has -likewife been found a painful 
and uncertain preceeding ; for, very often, a fufficient quan- 
tity could not be got into the bladder, fo that in operating 
there was fome nik of wounding the peritoneum. ‘The 
method has alfo been aceufed of frequently giving rife to an 
extravafaticn of ure, and floughing and abfcelfes in the 
pelvis, in confequence of the greater facility with which that 
fluid efcapes through the wound of the bladder than through 

‘ the urethra. “Thefe unpleafant events have been faid to take 
place the more eafily, as when the bladder contracts, it 
defcends behind the os pubis, and the wound in it no longer 
continues oppofite to that in the linea alba and integuments. 
Keeping a catheter in the bladder, or the patient in an hori- 
zontal poiture, has not, it is faid, availed in preventing the 
frequency or fatality of fuch mifchief. ; 

However, Frere Céme’s method of performing the ap- 
paratus altus, which we fhall hereafter notice, is reprefented 
by the French furgeons as being free from the preceding incon- 
veniences. When the account of this form of the apparatus 
altus has been read, we entertain little donbt that the ope- 
ration will appear, to all good judges, to have merit. Frere 
Gome is faid to kave cut nearly a hundred patients, in the 
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manner alluded to, with almoft uninterrupted fuccefs. ‘The 
plan has the advantage of enabling a furgeon to extract 
larger ftones than can be taken out of the bladder by any 
other method, as the incifion may be enlarged in proportion 
to their fize, and the bladder is here more yielding than in 
the vicinity of the proftate gland. Nor is the paflage of a 
large ftone here refilted by any bony obftacles, as in other 
modes of operating. See Sabatier’s Médécine Operatoire, 
tom. ii. p. 51. 

It mult be confeffed, that fome difficulty might arife in 
cafe the ftone were to break, as the fragments could not be 
fo ealily taken out as in other methods. We are to re- 
member, however, that this accident is leds likely to happen, 
becaufe the parts through which the calculus has to pafs 
are all foft and yielding. Were it to take place, the larger 
pieces of the calculus might be extratied by means of 
proper forceps, and the fmaller ones would be carried out 
with the urine throuch the tube in the perineum. 

This method, again{t which the records of furgery appear 
to adduce no ferious objections, founded on as politive expe- 
rience, has been entirely abandoned. Want of fimplicity is 
alleged againit it; but we think without much reafon, for 
the operation, as will be feen from the defcription, is not 
difficult ; nor is the number of inftruments immoderate. 
If, what “Richter mentiona be true, that Frere Come cut 
nearly a hundred patients in this way with almoft invariable 
fuccefs, the juftification of further trials cannot be doubted. 
The method, as modified by Defchamps, who, inftead of 
cutting the perineum, perforated the bladder from the reétum, 
has received the high fanGion of Dr. Thomfon of Edin- 
burgh. See Edinburgh Surg. Journ. N’ 13. 

Lateral operation.— Since the ill confequences of the ap- 
paratus major were chiefly owing to the diltention, contufion, 
and laceration which the membranous and proitatic portions 
of the urethra, and the neck of the bladder itfelf fuffered, 
the idea of preventing fuch mifchief, by cutting thefe parts’ 
to a fufficient extent, feemed almoft a certain and natural 
effect of any reflection beftowed on the fubje&. The 
making of fuch an incifion conititutes all the particularity of 
the lateral operation ; but as the lower fide of the urethra 
cannot be divided far enough without the reétum being 
wounded, the cut is directed fideways, from which circum- 
flance the name of the method is derived. 

The lateral operation being that which, under various mo- 
diffcations, has now taken the place of every other method 
of cutting for the ftone, it feems proper to give fome ac- 
count of its origin and progreflive improvement, and of the 
different modes of executing it, with gorgets and a variety 
of lithotomes and knives. 

In September, 1697, a fort of monk, named Frére 
Jacques de Beaulieu, went to Paris, taking with him nume- 
rous certificates of the many cures which he had accom- 
plifhed in fundry places, and announcing his defire to teach 
the furgeons of that city a new method of cutting for the 
ftone. He paid his retpeéts to Maréchal, then principal 
furgeon to La Charité, and requelted leave to operate upen 
fome of the patients in that hofpital. Maréchal, however, 
did not think proper to tru{t the living to a man, of whofe 
qualifications he was entirely ignorant, and all that Frere 
Jacques could get granted, was permiffion to exhibit his 
mode of operating: upon a dead body. The refult was, 
that his plan was not confidered advantageous, and, diffatis- 
fied with the reception he had experienced, he quitted Paris 
in O&tober, and repaired to Fontainbleau, the feat of the 
court. Here he cut for the ftone a lad, who, in «three 
weeks after the operation, was feen walking quite well about 
the ftreets. 
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Frére Jacques put his patients under no preparatory treat- 
ment before the operation ; he placed them on the edge of 
a table, with a pillow under their heads, and with their legs 
and thighs bent and feparated from each other, in fuch a 
way, that their heels approached their buttocks. He did 
not bind his patients in this pofture ; but made fome ftrong 
aliftants hold them. ‘Then, having introduced into the 
bladder a round, folid, ungrooyed ftaff, he teok a long nar- 
row knife, and made an oblique incifion in the perineunt, 
along the internal part of the tuberofity and ramus of the 
ifchium, cutting from below upwards. In this way, he 
cut all the parts which prefented themfelves, without taking 
out the ftaff. He now introduced his finger into the wound, 
in order to afcertain the fituation of the {tone, and enlarged 
the internal opening with an inftrument much like a feratch- 
ing knife, but which only had one cutting edge. On this 
initrument, which he called his conduétor, he paffed the 
forceps into the bladder. ‘The folid ftaff was then with- 
drawn from the urethra, and the calculus extrated. Laitly, 
fome linen dipped in a mixture of oil and wine was applied 
to the wound, and the operator took final leave of his pa- 
tients, telling them, that the operation was done, and that 
God would complete the cure. 

Frére Jacques’ fuccefs at Fontainbleau changed the pub- 
lic opinion fo much in his favour, that it was determined to 
let him operate, in the enfuing fpring, on the patients in 
the Hétel Dieu and La Charité. He was directed, how- 
ever, to make fome previous trials of his method upon the 
dead fubjett in the prefence of Méry, who was ordered to 
furnifh a report on the matter. Méry’s firft declaration 
was quite favourable to Frere Jacques, as it tated, that the 
neck and body of the bladder were cut inftead of being 
dilated, as they were in the ordinary method at that time ; 
that as the ftone was extra¢ted at the widelt part of the 
arch of the pubes, the fymptoms were likely to be milder ; 
and, among other circumftances, that the internal parts were 
lefs expofed to be torn and bruifed. Méry thought Frere 
Jacques’ inftruments not fo eligible as thofe in previous 
ufe, and particularly obje¢ted to the ftaff, which, having no 
groove, ferved as a very indifferent guide to the knife. 

Under Méry’s infpeGtion, Frere Jacques made further 
trials of the new method on dead bodies, and a fecond re- 
port, drawn up by the former, was much lefs propitious 
than that which had been previoufly delivered. But nei- 
ther this circumftance, nor fome unfortunate operations 
which Frére Jacques had lately performed at Verfailles and 
Paris, led to a rejeftion of the new plan; for forty-two 
ftone patients, in the Hotel Dieu, and eighteen in La 
Charité, were now put under his care. Nothing could 
furpafs the general eagernefs to fee him operate. ‘There 
was not a phy fician, nor afurgeon, who was not proud of 
being his affittant. In fhort, fo valt was the concourfe 
of {pe€tators, or rather, of thofe who wifhed to be fuch, 
that guards were found neceffary to preferve order. Of 
the above fixty patients, twenty-three died. Only thirteen 
were perfeétly cured, and even in fome of thefe the wound 
is faid to have afterwards broken out again. ‘The other 
twenty-four remained in the hofpitals ; fome with an incon- 
tinence of urine ; others tvith fiftule ; aed all in a reduced 
fate, from which they are faid to have never recovered. 
On examining the bodies of thedeceafed, it appeared that, 
in fome inftances, the fundus of the bladder was wounded, 
while in others, the neck of this vifeus was entirely fepa- 
rated from the urethra; that, in women, ‘the vagina was 
conftantly pierced in two oppofite places ; that, in both 
fexes, the reétum was frequently opened ; and that, in all 
cafes, the parts. were terribly hacked, in confequence of no 


guide for the knife, and no conduétor having been. ern= 
ployed. 

The ill fuccefs of Frére Jacques’ operations did not pro- 
duce fimilar fentiments in.every mind. Felix and Fagon, 
in France, thought that his method had merit, and that, 
when improved in particular points, which they fuggefted, 
it might be made far fuperior to any other mode of cutting 
for the ftone. Frere Jacques profited fo much by their 
advice, that, in 1699, he operated’on about fixty perfons, 
moft of whom got quite well.. He fpent the enfuing winter 
at Verfailles, as an inmate with Fagon, and there repeat- 
edly prattifed lithotomy on the dead fubje&. Duverney 
difledted the bodies, and though he found Frére Jacques’ 
method far preferable to the apparatus major, which was- 
then the only other plan in ufe, he was of opinion with 
Meéry, “that the ftaff would be better with a groove, as 
its round and folid form was ill fuited. for the guidance of 
the knife.”? Frere Jacques, ever ready to receive: inftruc- 
tion, loft no time in adopting the improvement. He had 
new ftaffs conftruéted, and centinugd to. employ them the 
reft of his life. 

In the {pring of 1701, this celebrated lithotomifl cut 
thirty-eight patients for the itone at Verfailles. Thefe all 
recovered. Fagon, who was afflifted with the diforder, 
could not refolve to put himfelf under the care of the new 
operator ; but was operated upon and cured by Maréchal.. 
Frére Jacques, fomewhat piqued at this circumftance, quit— 
ted Verfailles, with the intention of never returning thither ; 
but, in 1702, he was induced to re-vifit the place at the in— 
ftance of the Marfhal de Lorges, who was afilicted’ with the 
ftone, and under whole roof were lodzed twenty-two poor 
patients with calculi. ‘Thefe were all operated upon with 
fuccefs ; but the Marfhal, whofe bladder contained fungous 
excrefcences, and feven {mall ftones, the extra@tion of which 
was tedious, died the day after fubmitting to the opera- 
tion. In confequence of this accident, Frere Jacques de- 
termined to go into Holland. Here his fuccefs muit have- 
been very confiderable ; for he was thrice engraved; and. 
at Bruffels, whither he was fent by the magiftrates of Am- 
fterdam, a medal was ftruck in honour of him, with this: 
infcription: Pro /ervatis civibus. ‘The motto of.one‘of the 
engravings is the following paflage from Cicero :, Agri, 
quia non omnes convalefcunt, non idcirco ars nulla medicina eft. 
‘This alludes to the many hoftile criticifms which had been: 
iffued againft him. 

In 1712, Frere Jacques, being fixty years of age, re- 
turned to Befancon, his native place, where he foon after- 
wards died. 

While he was at Amfterdam, his mode of operating had’ 
been obferved by the famous Raw, who at once perceived,. 
that the method was infinitely preferable to the apparatus. 
major, and who, after fome trials on the dead fubjeét, put 
it in praétice on the living. Raw’s fuccefs exceeded every 
thing heard of before: befides extracting the ftone with the 
utmoft eafe, he cured all his patients without exception.. 
His reputation fpread every where. Surgeons flocked from 
all parts to Amfterdam, in order to fee him operate and 
receive his inftructions. He cared not how many f{peCators. 
he had; but no one could prevail on him to divulge the 
particulars of his plan. -'T’o every folicitation on this point, . 
his ufual reply was, ** Celfum legitote,?? which feems.to hint, 
that he was in the habit of cutting the fame parts-as were 
divided in the ancient operation of the apparatus ininor. 
It is afferted, that he cut for the {tone 1540. patients, and 
(what is almoft incredible) they are all ftated to: have re-. 
covered, fo that there was never any opportunity of diffeét- 
ing the bodies of any of his patients. a 
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Tt was fora fong while prefumed; that Raw made an 
©pening into the bladder, without touching the neck of 
this vieus, or cutting the proftate gland. 
was the fentiment of Albinus the father ; but, in latter 
times, the general conclufion has been, that Raw muft have 
divided thefe parts. 

After Raw’s death fh 1719, experiments were made, in 
order to afcertain his mode of performing lithotomy. Among 
others engaged in this object was Chefelden, who, when 
the bladder was diitended with an injetion, fucceeded in 
making an opening into this vifcus, without injuring its 
neck. Having tried this plan, however, on fome of his pa- 
tients, he foon’found, that it was very liable to be followed 
by a fatal extravafation of urine in the pelvis, and, confe- 
quently, he renounced it for ever. His experiments were 
ftill carried on, and at length he was convinced, that in 
Operating with the inftruments, and in the manner of Raw, 
as defcribed by Albinus, it was impoffible to make an 
opening into the bladder, without cutting the membranous 
part of the urethra, and the proftate gland. Chefelden 
now ttopped his inveftigations, and direéted all his abilities 
to the eafy accomplifhment of fuch an operation. The 
knife, commonly employed on other occafions, feemed to 
Chefelden much more convenient than the pointed lithotome 
ufed by the Dutch furgeons. Inftead of the male and fe- 
male conduétor in ufe with Raw, Chefelden preferred a 
blunt gorget for guiding the forceps into the bladder ; 
but he altered the handle, which, inttead of reprefenting a 
fort of crefs, was now oval, and made to incline to the 

left. . . 

; Having abandoned the method imputed to Raw by Al- 
binus, Chefelden tried a fecond plan, which was as follows : 
the patient being placed in the pofture ufually chofen for 
lithotomy by modern operators, a grooved ftaff was intro- 
duced into the bladder. The handle of this infrument was 
inclined towards the right groin, and firmly held by an af- 
fiftant with one hand, while, with the other, the fcrotum 
was fupported. The fkin of the perineum having been 
made tenfe with the operator’s left thumb, a free oblique 
incifion was made with a convex edged {calpel, much in the 
fame way as is commonly done at the prefent day.. The 
fat was next deeply cut through, The left index finger was 
then introduced into the upper angle of the wound, and the 
groove of the ftaff being felt through the parietes of the 
urethra, a cut was made into this canal. The affiftant that 
had the care of the ftaff, was now directed to draw its con- 
cavity upward as clofely as pofible under the arch of the 
pubes, away from the re@tum. All that remained to be 
done, was to diyide the membranous part of the urethra and. 
the neck of the bladder. This was executed. by pufhing 
the point of the knife along the groove of the ftaff, under 
the guidance of the left index finger, which, inthis ftep 
of the operation, was kept on the back. of the {calpel.. 
Having reached the proftate gland, the incifion was com- 
pleted by the knife being moved downwards and ontwards, 
with its edge turned towards the tuberolity of the ifchium. 

The left index finger;. remaining in the wound, ferved to 
guide the beak of the blunt gorget into the groove of the 
itaff. The operator now took hold of the handle of this 
lait inftrument, and, after bringing it downwards and 
forwards, conduéted the gorget into the bladder. The 
ftaff was withdrawn, the forceps introduced along the con- 
cavity of the gorget,. and the ftone extraéted. Such was 
@hefeiden’s f{econd method. It was this operation which 
Morand gave an account of to the French furgeons, after 
feeing it performed during his vifit to England at the ex- 
pence of the Royal. Academy of Sciences; and it is par- 
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ticularly worthy of notice, that’ foreign furgical’ writers 
feem unaware, that Chefelden aftetwards gave the preference 
to a third plan of operating, which has been defcribed by 
Douglas in his fecond Hiftory of the Lateral Operation,. 
publithed 1731. 

We are not very well acquainted with the reafons which 
led Chefelden to abandon his fecond method. He had, 
however, ‘candidly confefled to Morand, that in puthing the 
knife backwards along the groove of the flaff, he had in 
two inftances wounded the reétum. Befides, it is con- 
jeQured, that the incifion of the proftate gland. was: often 
too fmall for the free tranfmiflion of the ftone. 

Chefelden’s-third, and what he confidered as his beft me- 
thod of cutting for the flone, did not differ in point of 
principle from his fecond plan. The fame parts were cut, 
namely, the membranous part of the urethra, and the prof-- 
tate gland- The change confifted in a different mode of 
executing the incifion, ‘“* which was now performed by 
moving the knife from behind forwards,’’ inftead of from: 
before backwards, as in the fecond method. 

The following is the defcription of Chefelden’s lait and: 
moft improved plan, as given to us by Douglas. ‘In per- 
forming the lateral operation, he makes the firft, or outward. 
incifion, from above downwards ; beginning on the left fide 
of the raphe, or feam, betwixt the {erotum and the verge of 
the anus, almoft as high as where the {lin of the perineum 
begins to dilate and form the bag that contains the tefticles,. 
and from thence he continues the wound obliquely out- 
wards, as low down as the middle of the margin of the 
anus, at about half an inch diltant from it near the fkin, 
and, confequently, beyond the great protuberance of the 
os ifchium. 

‘<The firft or upper part of this incifion is cut fuperficial;: 
after that, ‘he plunges his knife much deeper by the fide 
of the reétum, and finifhes it by drawing his knife obliquely 
towards himfelf.’ Thefe three motions may always be ob- 
ferved in his external-incifion; but the lait is performed 
pretty much at random; his knife firft enters the groove of 
the ¢ roftrated or ftraight part of the catheter, through the 
fide of the bladder, immediately above the proftate ;’ and 
afterwards, the point of it continuing to run in the fame 
groove, in a direction downwards and forwards, or towards 
himfelf, he divides that part of the {phinéter of the bladder 
that lies upon the gland; and then he cuts the outfide of 
one-half of it obliquely, according to the direction of the 
whole length of the urethra that runs within it, and finifhes: 
his internal incifion by dividing the mufcular portion of the 
urethra on the convex part of the ftaff.”’ , 

The fecond and third of Chefelden’s methods, then, refem- 
bled each other in the parts cut; but the firft and third 
were effentially different, notwithftanding the knife was in 
each of them plunged at once into the body of the bladder 
behind the proftate gland.. Chefelden, in his firft operation, 
only imitated Frere Jacques and Raw, and paffed his knife 
into the bladder betwixt the veficule feminales and tuber 
chi. He {topped at the back part of the proftate gland. 
Althis incifion lay behind this gland. * He cut the body: 
of the bladder only.”? But, in his laft operation, he cut no 
part of the body of the bladder; ¢ he introduced his knife 
clofe behind the proftate gland, and in drawing it towards 
him, he of courfe cut only the neck of, the bladder where: 
it is furrounded by that gland.?? John Bell’s Principles, 
vol. ii, p. 153. ‘ 

In operating after the manner afcribed to,Raw, Chefelden 
Jolt four patients out of ten; but in purfuing his own ime 
proved method, his fuccefs was moft brilliant, for, of fifty-- 
two patients whom he fucceflively cut for the ftone, all were. 
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‘faved excepting two; and it is well known, that out of two 
hundred and thirteen perfons, of all ages, conftitutions, &c. 
oa whom he operated, only twenty died. What lithotomit 
.of the prefent day can boaft of equal fuecefs? We have 
feen lithotomy performed’ rather frequently with cutting 
gorgets of different defcriptions, in the manner that has 
been of late years moft prevalent. Out of every feven or 
eight operations, at lea{t one has had a fatal termination. 
We make this ftatement with fome degree of confidence, as 
we know it might be confirmed by the moft refpeétable and 
impartial evidence. ‘To what then are we to refer the few 
failures which Chefelden experienced, and the vatt number 
of deaths confequent to the prefent common plan of cutting 
for the ftone. ‘Che reply, in our opinion, is obvious. Che- 
felden made an ample and dire& incifion into the bladder 
“with a fharp knife, the inftrument, of all others, the beft cal- 
-culated for effecting a clean fmooth divifion of the parts, 
without any laceration, contufion, or other additional injury. 
The moderns often maké their external incifion too imall, 
and too high up, while the internal cut, which is executed 
with a gorget, is almolt always too diminutive for the eafy 
paflase of any calculi above a very moderate fize. The 
difficulty of extraétion mult evidently be increafed by the 
external wound being confiderably higher up, than the in- 
ternal divifion of the proftate gland and neck of the bladder, 
fince the’ paflage through which the ftone malt be drawn 
out, befides being too fmall, does not lead direétly into the 
-cavity of the bladder. Chefelden, in ufing the knife, had 
occafion to exert no force nor roughnefs, The moderns, 
whofe gorgets. are fometimes very badly conftructed, are 
often under the neceflity of pufhing fuch inftruments mott 
forcibly, eve the opening into the bladder can be made. 
The violence and injury which the parts muft thus fuffer, in 
addition to their fimple divifion, require from us no comment. 
Chefelden, having the advantage of a free and dire&t opening 
into the bladder, never bruifed and injured the imterior of 
this vifcus by tedious fearches after the ftone with the for- 
ceps; nor when he had grafped the foreign body, did he 
ever bruife and lacerate the parts in drawing it out. His 
conttant plan, on firft introducing the forceps, was to fearch 
gently for the ftone with their blades fbut. When he had got 
hold of the ftone, he ufed to extract it ** with a very flow 
motion, in order to let the parts yield as much as poffible.” 
On the contrary, the maderns, generally having too {mall an 
opening, are often obliged to introduce and withdraw the 
forceps twenty or thirty times before they can accomplifh 
fhe extraGtion of the {tone. Defirous of fhortening the 
bufinefs, they are guilty of manual rouglinels and violence ; 
and not only the bladder, but the parts through which the 
ftone has to pafs, are dreadfully bruifed and mjured. Some 
-operations which we have witnefled have been fo long, and 
executed with fuch awkwardnefs and want of gentlenefs, 
that we cannot help fufpeGing, that the bladder mnuft 
actually have been in a ftate of inflammation before the 
poor patients were removed from the operating table. 

Chefelden undoubtedly was one of the molt e 
fuecefsful lithotomilts that ever lived in any country, and 
his mode of operating, which is fully explained to us, ought, 
in our opinion, never to have been abandoned for the em- 
ployment of cutting gorgets. 

Of the bef? way of> executing the lateral operation with cut- 
ting gorgets.—We fuppole it mui have been ignorance of 
anatomy, joined with timidity and want of judgment, that 
could induce furgeons to give up fo excellent a plan of 
operating as that which was invented and practifed by Che- 
felden ; tor, admitting that it is fomewhat éaher to make 
the lateral incifion with a cutting’ gorget, there is yet a 
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more interefting and weighty matter for confideration, 
namely, whether the recoveries after the latter operation are, 
upon the whole, ‘as numerous as thofe which followed Che- 
felden’s method. This eminent furgeon, as we have already 
noticed, cut for the ftone fifty-two patients in fucceffion, 
of whom only two died. No furgeon of the prefent day, 
in the habit of ufing a cutting gorget, can boatt of fuccefs 
at all equal to this. Our obfervation tends to the conclu- 
fion, that about one out of every feven or eight patients 
cut for the ftone, with fome kind of fharp gorget, falls a 
victim to the operation. According to our fentiments, a 
furgeon fhould not regulate his condu@ fo much by the 
facility, as the fuccefs of any plan; and a little more troube 
and difficulty ought to be no objeGtions, where they ferve 
to give the patient a greater chance of prefervation. We 
know that a man cannot imitate Chefelden, without having 
a requifite knowledge of the anatomy of the parts in the 
perineum, and about the neck of the bladder. We can 
conceive at the fame time, that a perfon might learn to 
operate mechanically with a gorget, and yet be totally un- 
acquainted with the ftruéture and fituation of the parts in- ~ 
tereited in the operation. It is this removal of all occafion 
for {tudy and application, that has had more efiect, than any 
thing elfe, in keeping up the prefent fyftem cf dog the 
office of the knife, with that very objectionable inflrument a 
cutting gorget. 


The patient is to be placed at the edge of a firm table, 
and the itaff is to be introduced into the bladder. 


Then two garters, each about two yards long, are to be 
doubled, and put, by means of a noofe, round the patient's 
wrilts. The patient is now to be defired to take hold of 
the outfide of his feet with his hands, in fuch a manner, 
that the fingers are applied to the foles, and the palms to 
the infleps. The two ends of the ligature are then to be 
carried round the ankle, next over the back of the hand, 
and under the foot. Laftly, they are to be tied. In this 
manner, each hand and foot may be fecurely conneéted toge- 
ther, and the patient is fixed in the pofition the belt fuited 
for the operation. 


The ftaff, the firft inftrument with which the furgeon has 
any concern, is in faét nothing more than a director, adapted 
in fhape to the courfe of the urethra, and furnifhed with a 
groove for guiding a cutting ‘inftrument into the bladder. 
(See Surgical Plates.) It is thaped very much like a found, 
cr catheter. However, it is generally fomewhat longer and 
more curved, and while the hand!e of a found is as {mooth 
and highly polifhed as poffible, that of a ftaff ought to have 
a rough furface, in order that it may be held with greater 
fteadinefs and frmnefs. Two advantages arife from having 
the ftaff fufficiently curved; wiz. its convexity 1s more 
plaialy diftinguifhable in the perineum ; and on deprefiing 
the handle of the inftrument, that part of the groove which 
is at the neck and within the cavity of the bladder, may be 
more readily made to aflume a dire€tion correfpondmg to 
the axis of this vifeus. The utility of the length of the 
inftypment is very obvious, as the operator is thereby lets 
Hable to fuppofe the extremity of the itaff to be within the 
bladder, when it is not fo ;' and it is plain, that the groove 
fhould always extend beyond the beak of the gorget, even 
When the latter inftrument has been pufhed as far as the 
operator judges requilite. 

An affiftant is to hold the ftaff, making its convexity pro- 
minent in the perineum, by prefling the whole in{trument 
downwards, and inclining its handle towards the patient’s 
abdomen. The perfon who has charge of the ftaff, fhou!d 
alfo turn the groove a little towards the left fide of the peri- 
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neum, and raife the ferotum with his left hand, in order to 
expofe the perineum completely to the furgeon’s view. 

The next confideration is the manner of making the ex- 
ternal incifion. A moft common error is that of beginning 
the cut too high up. Nearly all the old furgeons commit 
this fault, by commencing the incifion over the bulb of the 
urethra. ‘Chis practice is above all things difadvantageous, 
efpecially when the operator makes the outward wound 
rather too {mall. Suppofe, for inftance, that the furgeon 
begins the incifion as high as the bulb of the urethra, and 
does not carry it fufficiently far downwards; and that he 
next divides the proitate gland and neck of the bladder with 
the gorget. Now, en attempting to take out the ftone, the 
external part of the wound is too high, in regard to the in- 
ternal portion ; and the paflage, through which the ftone is 
to be extragted, not being ftraight and direct, as much im- 
pediment to the extraction’ is thereby occafioned as from the 
circumftance of the wound being too f{mall. Weare de- 
cidedly of opinion, that ‘ a free and dire@ opening for the 
pailage of the itone ought always to be made in the opera- 
tion of lithotomy ;”’ and that the fatal termination of nume- 
rous cafes is entirely owing to the wound not being fuffi- 
ciently ample and dire&. The laceration of the parts, 
which muit happen under fuch circumftances, is too fre- 
quently productive of peritoneal inflammation, the moft 
alarming confequence of the operation. Nothing has a 
greater tendency to render the wound indirect, than making 
the incifion through the fkin too high up; or, in other 
words, fo high as to intereft the bulb of the urethra. 

On the contrary, the wound fhould commence over the 
mémbranous part of the urethra, at the place where the 
operator means to make his firft cut into the groove of the 
taffy and the incifion is to extend about three inches cb- 
liquely downwards, to the left of the raphe of the perineum. 
The point to which it ought to be directed, is the centre 
of a line drawn from ihe anus to the tuberofity of the 
ifchium. 

The requifite divifion of the integuments being made, the 
next object is to divide the tran{verfales perinei mufcles, 
and to make an opening into the membranous part of the 
urethra, fo as to be able to feel diflin@ily with the finger the 
groove and edges of the ftaff. 

The operator has now to accomplifh a very important 
object, and one'that is for the moft part fadly negle&ted: 
we allude to cutting the left fide of the urethra with the 
knife, as far as poffible along the groove of the ftaff to- 
wards the bladder. In doing this, the point of the fcalpel 
fhou'd be placed in the groove of the ftaff, and the edge be 
turned to the left, while the operator’s left fore-finger, ap- 
plied to the back of the blade, ferves to guide its courfe 
with greater fteadinefs and fecurity. When this part of the 
operation is carefully doné, very little remains.to be effected 
by the gorget. 

Were the furgeon, with too much boldnefs, to lay open 
the lower part of the urethra onward to the bladder, he 
would inevitably wound the reGtum; “ becaufe,’’ as an 
excellent writer has obferved, ‘the incifion being carried 
on from the urethra, it will neceffarily lead to that part of 
the neck of the bladder that lies upon, and is contiguous to, 
the rectum.”’ (Sharp in Critical Inquiry, &c. p. 212. 
edit. 4.) But when the urethra is divided in the manner 
above recommended, with the edge of the fca'pel turned 
fideways, no rifls of cutting the iateftine is encountered. 

The next important -flep is to divide the prottate gland 
and neck of the bladder; for which purpofe, the gorget, 
that difgraceful inflrument, which we fhould like ta fee ex- 
pelled icom furgery, is defigned. 


Mr. Serjeant Hawkins has made his name exceedingly 
famous, by his having been the inventor of cutting gorgets. 
We have already related how the ancient furgeons fometimes 
employed blunt gorgets for dilating the parts, in the per- 
formance of the apparatus major. A reference to the fur- 
gical plates of this work will more readily convey aa idea of 
what a gorget is, than any verbal defcription. There we 
have given reprefentations of the blunt gorget, as well as of 
fharp gorgets, devifed by Hawkins, Cline, and Abernethy. 
The gorget of Mr. Cline appearsto us the moft eligible, as 
it will make the freeft opening iato the bladder, and cut in 
the moft defirable direétion. Its edge, being quite ftraight, 
may be reddily ground very fharp, and is belt fuited for 
making an even clean incifion. By cutting laterally, inflead 
of more or lefs obliquely upwards, a larger imcifion may be 
fafely made with it than with moft other gorzets, which, 
having their edges turned upwards, cut in a direction where 
the rami of the offa ifchium converge, and leave iafufficient 
room for the eafy paflage of a large ftone; and where alfo 
the trunk of the pudendal artery is lable to be injured, in 
making a wound even of moderate extent. We are firmly 
perfuaded of the truth of Ponteau’s opinion, that the itone 
ought always to be extraéied where the arch of the pubes is 
wideit Cline’s gorget, belides having the material advan- 
tages of making the freeft opening, and cutting in the moft 
detirable direéiion, alfo pofiefies the excellence of being di- 
vetted of that very ufelefs and objeGtionable part, the blunt 
prominence.on the left hand of the beak, fometimes termed 
the fhoulder of the gorget. This fhould always be filed 
away, as it can only ferve to render the introdu¢iion of the 
inflrument more difficult. ' 

We fhould like Mr. Abernethy’s gorget very well, if it 
edge were fomewhat more extenfive, and had a more hori- 
zontal dire€tion. But the firlt improvement would be im- 
proper without the laft; fince a freer cut fo much upwards 
muit endanger the pudendal artery. 

Every furgeon, before undertaking lithotomy, fhould be 
careful that the beak of the gorget and the groove of the 
ftaff fit each other with precilion. The embarraflment and 
rife of doing mifchief, mto which the operator would fall, 
could he not make the beak {lide along the groove, mutt be 
plain to every underftanding. 

Having divided the urethra a confiderable way towards 
the neck of the bladder, in the manner explained above, the 
operator is to place the beak of the gorget in the groove of 
the ftaff; and, being fure that this.is accomplifhed, he is to 
rife frem his chair, and take hold of the handle of the ftaff 
with his left hand, while with his right he holds the gorget 
with its beak carefully maintained in the groove of the ftaff, 
along which it is to glide in‘o the bladder. But, before 
pufhing the gorget onward, a moft important thing 1s to be 
obferved : this is ‘ to bring forward the handle of the ftaff, 
fo as to elevate the extremity of the inftrument in the blad- 
der ; by which means, the gorget can be introduced along 
the groove of the flaff, in the direétion of the axis of the 
above vifeus. In fact, the gorget fhould always be intro- 
duced nearly in a direétion correfponding to a line drawn 
from the os coccygis to the umbilicus.” By following this 
plan, the gorget can hardly ever wound the re€tum, or in- 
finuate itfelf into the cellular fiubftance between this inteftine 
and the bladder: It is evident, however, that there can be- 
no fafety, if the beak of the gorget fhould happen to flip 
out of the groove, which is defigned to guide it. 

Immediately the gorget has been introduced, the ftaff is 
to be withdrawn, and a fuitable pair of forceps is to be 
pafied, along the upper furface of the gorget, into the 
hladder, for the purpofe of feizing and extracting the ne 
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While the operator is paffing the forceps along the gorget, 
he latter inltrument mutt be kept quite motionlefs, left its 
fharp edge fhould do mifchief; and as foon as the forceps is 
-in the bladder, the cutting gorget is alfo to be taken away. 

Delineations of the forceps, ufed in lithotomy, will be 
found in the furgical plates of this work. We fhall only 
-obferve, refpecting this inftrument, that the operator fhould 
be provided with at leaft three or four pairs of different fizes ; 
and that they are commonly made of too thick and clumfy 
a conftruétion, whereby they of themfelves almoft occupy 
the whole of the paffage through which the ftone is to be 
drawn. 

Our defcription has now advanced to that point of the 
operation, when the ftaff and gorget have been withdrawn, 
deaving the forceps introduced. ‘The next obje@ is to get 
hold of the ftone with the forceps. In doing this, the fur- 
geon will do well to remember the judicious mode purfued 
by Chefelden, as detailed in our account of this gentleman’s 
dmprovements. He fhould not unmeaningly expand the in- 
itrument, as foon as it is in the bladder; neither fhould he 
awkwardly thruit it about at random, without any deter- 
minate {cheme. The moft advifable method at firft is not 
to open the forceps, but ufe the inftrument as a kind of 
probe, for afcertaining the exaét fituation of the ftone. If 
this body fhould be lodged at the lower part of the bladder, 
jut behind the neck of this vifeus, as is moftly the cafe, and 
be dittinétly felt below the blades of the forceps, the operator 
as to open the initrument immediately over the itone, and, 
after deprefling the blades a little, is to fhut them, fo as to 
grafp it. Great care, however, muft be taken not to fhut 
the inftrument in any other than a gentle manner, as breaking 
the ftone is an exceedingly unpleafant and tronblefome oc- 
currence. Chefelden, we are informed, ufed, when the 
ftone was found foft, to interpofe his finger between the 
blades of the forceps, in order to keep them from making 
too much preffure. Certainly it is far more fcientific to ufe 
the forceps at firft, merely to afcertain the pofition of the 
itone; for, when this is known, the operator can much 
more eafily grafp the extraneous body ina fkilful manner, 
than if he were to open the blades of the inftrument im- 
mediately, without knowing where they ought next to be 
placed, or when fhut. No man can doubt, that the injury 
which the bladder frequently fuffers, from reiterated and 
awkward movements of the forceps, has a confiderable fhare 
in giving rife to fuch inflammation of the vifcus, as often 
{preads to the peritoneum and bowels, and occafions death. 

When the ftone is found to be fo large, that it cannot be 
extracted without violence and laceration, the furgeon may 
either break the ftone with a ftrong pair of forceps, con- 
firuéted with teeth for that purpofe; or by means of Mr. 
Hi. Farle’s inftrument; or elfe he may enlarge the wound 
with a common fcalpel, or a probe-pointed biltoury, intro- 
duced under the guidance of the fore-finger of the left 
hand. 

To the employment of the knife, in this circumftance, we 
have to exprefs our decided preference. Breaking the itone 
an the bladder fhould always be avoided, if poflible ; as it 
creates fuch achance of calculous fragments being le t be- 
hind, and obliges the furgeon to difturb and hort the bladder 
too much by the repeated introduétions of the forceps. 
We with it, however, to be well underftood, that when the 
ftone is excefflively large, and cannot be brought through as 
free an opening as can be prudently made, without the em- 
ployment of unwarrantable force, it is the duty of the 
operator to try to break it. if 

When this has been done, and as many of the broken 
pieces have been taken out as can be difcovered with the 


forceps, the furgeon fhould introduce his finger, in erder to 
feel whether any fragments ftill remain behind. If they 
fhould do fo, his beft plan, provided they are very f{mall, is 
to inject lukewarm water, with moderate force, through the 
wound into the bladder, for the purpofe of wafhing them 
out. A fort of fcoop, ufualiy contained in every cafe of 
inltruments for lithotomy,; may fometimes be 1:feful in ex- 
trating pieces of broken calculi. See the furgical plates. 

The operator ought always to examine a flone as foon as 
it is extracted ; if its whole furface be rough, it is a pre- 
fumptive fign that there is no other calculus prefent ; if its 
outfide fhould be fmooth on one fide and rough on the other, 
it is not improbable that there are other flones. But in 
every inftance, the furgeon fhould introduce his fore-finger, 
in order to obtain decilive information on this point; for it 
would be unpardonable to put the patient to bed while 
another {tone remains in his bladder. 

Sometimes ftones cannot be grafped with the foreeps, un- 
lefs raifed by the index and middle finger of the left hand, 
introduced into the rectum. Firft Lines of the Practice of 
Surgery, p. 532—537. edit. i. 

Of the objedions to cutting gorgets—Mr. John Bell of 
Edinburgh, in his Principles of Surgery, vol. ii. has freely 
delivered his fentiments on the dangers and difadvantages of 
the cutting gorget, and as we think there is much reafon and 
truth in what he has faid, his obfervations appear to us well 
worthy of the moft ferious contideration. They tend to 
fhew that there isno method of performing lithotomy fo ex- 
cellent as‘that with only a ftaff anda fealpel, and that if fur+ 
geons would take the trouble to qualify themfelves for this 
lait mode of operating, a thing by no means difficult, all 
cutting gorgets might be for ever laid afide, to the great be- 
nefit of mankind, and the real improvement of furgery. 
Mr. John Bell reminds us that “ the gorget flips ! and al the 
furgeons of Europe confefs it! it flips in the hands of the 
mott fkilful furgeons, and no one can be refponfible for the 
confequences of a. thruit fo defperate, and requiring fo 
much force. It flips fo frequently, and is avowedly fo Tiette 
under the controul of the operator, that no man veutures to 
blame his brother for a misfortune which may happen in his 
ownhand. So imperfect is the inftrument, and fo dangerous 
this plunge, that to prevent the gorget being driven through 
the fundus of the bladder, is a point of fo much importance 
as to occupy, to this day, the genius of inventors, who have 
thought to guard the edge by a double, or flipping gorget ! 
and fo far is the incifion, after it is fafely made, from being 
adequate to the extraétion of the flene, that the fize and 
form of the gorget, and efpecially the expanfion of its 
blade, and the broadnefs of its cutting edge, varies every 
day. The inftrument was once conica!, but is now cylin- 
drical ; it was once narrow, but is now broad; it was once 
double, with the beak in the centre ; it is now fingle, with 
the beak on one fide; when firft fharpened by fir Cefar 
Hawkins, it was round, becaufe it had been immediately 
before a mere dilator ; it is now flat, and entirely refembles 
a knife. 

<¢It is not without reluctance, (proceeds Mr. John Bell, ) 
that I rank this among the inventions, where mechani{m is 
fubitituted for fill. If this form of inflrument were found 
fafe in practice, I fhould be as little apt as any man to be 
infected by fpeculative fears; but it is a murderous weapon ! 
When the dafh is made with the gorget, either it is at once 
fuccefsful, or, if wrong, is irretrievably fo; for thongh in 
operating with the kite, you can make a fecond incifion, 
in operating with the gorget, if you fail in the firft, you 
can make no fecond plunge. The beft operators in this 
country, among whom I have no ‘doubt I may reckon Mr, 
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Earle, acknowledge the dangers of this operation in the 
fulleft and moft unqualified terms : ‘I have more than once 
known a gorget, though pafled in the right direétion, 
puthed on fo far, and with fuch violence, as to go through 
the oppofite fide of the bladder.’ (Earle on the Stone, 
p33.) Lhave myfelf, (fays Mr. John Bes!,) feen it driven, 
God knows where, deep out of fight, up to the hilt, with- 
out one drop of urine iffuing, without the operator ever 
reaching the ftone. Obferve but the force with which the 
Operator drives in the gorget; mark the flruggle with 
which he difengages the beak of the gorget from the groove 
of the ftaff; hearken to the audible clack with which the 
beak of the gorget {hoots off from the groove of the ftaff; 
and if this moment of violence do not confpire with the out- 
cries of the unhappy patient to perfuade you of the dangers 
of this operation, you can have but little pretenfion to either 
feeling or knowledge. Such is the rude violence with 
which the gorget.is driven inwards, that Bromfield, even 
when operating with a blunt gorget, a mere dilator burlt 
through the bladder and peritoneum ; his gorget went almolt 
bevond his reach intS the abdomen, while the bowels of the 
boy fell down into his hands. 

“ But, (iays Mr. J. Bell,) there is one paramount ob- 
jection, independent of the many dangers which attend. this 
pufh of the gorget; «the inftrument, guide it how you 
will, makes an incifion inadequate to the ealy extraction of 
the ftane!’ I have often compared the incifions I have 
made with the knife and with the gorget, upon the dead 
body. I have obferved alfo, in the time of operating, how 
difficultly the opening of the proftate admits even the for- 
ceps, how impoffible that fuch an imperfect incifion fhould 
eafily allow the extraGtion of the ftone. In all cafes of par- 
ticular difficulty, where, uling the privilege of an affiltant, 
I have introduced my finger, I have felt diftin@ly the 
firiture of the gland, the greater part of it being left en- 
tire. The incifion in the gland often admits the forceps fo 
difficultly, that Iam well aflured the gland itfelf has fome- 
times, by the mere pufhing of the forceps againft this firm 
and narrow opening, been entirely {eparated from the urethra ! 
and after the forceps are pufhed fuccefsfully through this 
marrow opening, and the ftone caught betwixt their blades, 
all that remains of the gland is inevitably lacerated with 
much danger and pain. But I would more willingly quote 
any authority than that ef my own diflections, or experience. 
Camper, who has ftudied this fubjeci, fays ‘¢ incredibile eft, 
quam parva plaga ab omnibus etiam dexterrimis infligatur ; 
punquam forcipem robultam exciperet nifi dilataretur. 
Hawkenfius folo conduétore, cujus margo dexter in aciem 
affurgit, idem preftat 3 omnes plagam dilatant, ut calculum ex- 
oe 3 dilaceretur igitur Jemper vefice oftium et proftata.” 

mye 

« But, (continues Mr. J. Bell,) higher and better autho- 
zity remains behind. Deafe was, if I judged rightly of his 
talents, a {tern and rude furgeon, but perfeét in all the 
theory and pra¢tice of his art ; he was not very explicit in 
his communications with me, but from the manner and the 
movement of his hand, in demonftrating to me, rather than 
from what he faid, I conclude that he cut after the manner 
of Raw, making the incifion with the right hand, while he 
held the af with his left. «In all the trials, (fays Deafe,) 
that I have made with the gorget on the dead fubjedt, I 
have never found the opening into the bladder fufficiently 
large for the extraction of a ftone of a middling fize, with- 
eut aconfiderable laceration of the parts. I have frequently 
taken the largelt fized gorget, and could not find, that in 

the adult fubje@, I ever entirely divided the proftate gland, 
af it was any way large; and in the operations that were 
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performed here on the living fubje&t, the extraGion was 
painfully tedious, and effeéted with great difficulty, and-in 
fome cafes not at all.’? See John Bell's Principles of Sur- 

ery, vol. ii. p. 173—176. 
E We eotneide sil with Mr. J. Bell refpeGting the fan- 
gers and difadvantaces of the cutting gorget, and could ad- 
duce feveral cafes where operators have committed, with this 
inftrument, the mo{t fatal blunders. It 4s alfo our con- 
viction that many deaths, after the operation, are owing ta 
the confequences of the opening being, in general, toa 
{mall, fo that the forceps are fometimes introduced and with- 
drawn twenty times before the itone can be extracted, and 
when this is accomplifhed, it is with immenfe violence and la- 
ceration. ‘The moit perfect lithotomy appears to us only to 
admit of being done with a fealpel and a ttaff ; and the more 
we reflect on the fubjeét, the more we are convinced of the 
excellency of Chefelden’s practice 

Of fome particular methods and inflruments.—The fubje& of 
lithotomy 1s almoft an endlefs one,.and many fheets of this 
work would be taken up by a full explanation of all the 
various methods. Such readers as wifh for fo minute and 
long an account, are particularly referred to Sabatier’s Mé- 
decine Opératoire, tom. ii. and to Mr. John Bell's Principles 
of Surgery, vol. ii. May it be fufficient in this publication 
to make mention of fome of the molt interefting of thefe nu- 
merous propofals, in doing which, we fhail avail ourfelves of 
fome remarks contained in an inftructive paper inferted in the 
Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. iv. by Mr. Allam 
Burns, le€turer on anatomy and furgery, Glafgow. 

Frere Céme’s method wish the lithotome caché.—John de 
Saint’ Céme, of the order of Feuillans at Paris, was the 
inyentor of a knife, concealed in a fheath, out of whick 
the blade fprings, on touching a kind of lever at the fide of 
the handle of the initrament. The diftance to which the 
blade ftarts out, may be regulated by the furgeon before the 
operation, according to the extent of the wound that he 
may be defirous of making. The patient being placed as iw 
the lateral operation with the gorget, and a itaff introduced, 
the furgean, with a f{calpel, is to begin the fir& incifion om 
the left fide of the raphe of the perineum, about ten lines in 
front of the anus. ‘This cut is to be continued obliquely 
downwards and outwards, as far as the centre of a line ex- 
tending from the anus to the infide of the tuberolity of the 
ifchium. The external incifion is to divide the integuments 
of the left fide of the perineum, the accelerator urinz, the 
erector penis, the tranfverfus, and the front fibres of the le- 
vator am. Thefe parts having been cut, the index finger of 
the left hand is to be introduced into the left angle of the 
wound, with its radial fide downwards. The right edge of 
the groove of the {taf is to be placed between the nail and fkin 
at the end of the finger. he point of the {calpel is to be 
conduéted into the groove of the ftaff along the nail, which 
faces the left. The index finger is now to be turned, in order 
that its extremity may prefs upon the point of the knife, 
which all along is to be held with the right hand, like a 
writing pen. ‘The urethra is thus to be flit open to the ex- 
tent of five or fix lines. The nail of the left index finger is 
next to be placed in the groove of the itaff, and is to ferve as 
a means of guiding the end of the lithotome into that groove. 
As foon as the latter object has been accomplithed, the finger 
is to be withdrawn; the furgeon, with his left hand, is te 
take hold of the handle of the itaff ; and by one fimultaneous 
movement, he is to raife the two ends of the inftruments toe 
gether towards the fymphwis of the pubes, by which means 
the lithotome will be eafily conducted into the bladder. The, 
entrance of the lithotome into the cavity of this vifcus will 
be indicated by ceffation of refiltance, and the freer iflue of 
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the urine. The end of this inftrument, being in contaét with 
the cul-de-fac extremity of the groove of the ftaff, muft be 
difengaged by a flight lateral movement. The {taff is now 
togbe withdrawn. The operator, with his left thumb and 
ite finger, is then to take hold of the lithotome, about 
the place where its fheath and handle meet. He is to conduét 
the inftrument under the fymphifis pubis, turning the edge 
downwards and towards the left fide of the perineum, in the 
dire€tion of the external incifion, On prefling a lever, the 
blade of the lithotome quits the fheath, when the initrument 
is to be drawn out horizontally. Thus the proftate andineck 
of the bladder are divided. The forceps are then introduced, 
and the operation finifhed in the ordinary way. 

The lithotome caché of Frere Come is yet employed at 
the Weltminfter hofpital, and has been lately tried by Mr. 
A. Cooper. It is {till more commonly ufed in France. 
The objections, however, which have thrown difcredit upon 
it, are, that from its mechanifm, and the ftructure of the 
parts about the pelvis, ig is likely to wound the pudendal 
artery; that the bladder, if collapfed, maybe injured in 
more than one place ; and that if the knife be directed down- 
wards too obliquely, the reétum is apt to be cut. 

Apparatus altus as modified by Frére Come and De/- 
champs.—Abfolute neceffity led to the introduction of the 
high operation by Franco in 15615 and the fame caufe oc- 
calioned its revival, in 1658, by Frere Céme. The opera- 
tion, as performed by Franco, was defettive: a high inci- 
fion was alone made into the bladder; this vifcus was opened 
above the pubes, below the point where the peritoneum is 
refle&ed over the abdominal mufcles: the ftone was eafily 
extracted; but as there was no dependent opening from the 
bladder, the urine was apt to infinuate itfelf into the cellular 
membrane about the pubes, to irritate and inflame the parts, 
and to produce either gangrene or fuppuration, and the 
formation of finufes: Thefe difadvantages led to the difufe 
of the apparatus altus, till revived and new-modelled by 
Frére‘Céme, who propofed to open the bladder in perineo, 
and then, through an opening made juft above the pubes, 
he introduced a fcalpel with a button point, with which he 
flit up, for an inch or two, the linea alba; the knob on the 
end of the knife pufhing afide the peritoneum. After this, 
he introduced, by the aperture in perineo, a ftaff, with 
which he made the bladder projeét through the opening be- 
tween the reéti mufcles. This done, he cut into the front 
of the bladder, and either with his finger and thumb, or 
with a pair of forceps, he took out the ttone. In this way 
he extraGted from the bladder a calculus, that weighed 
twenty-four ounces. On this method Mr. Allan Burns re- 
marks, that it might with propriety be adopted,» were it not 
for the danger attendant on the double incifion into the 
bladder, and the protraGtion of the operation by the diflec- 
tion about the perineum. Indeed, as modified by Def- 
champs, who, in place of the puncture in perineo, per- 
forates the bladder from the re¢tum, it has met with the ap- 
probation of Mr. Thomfon of Edinburgh, who confiders 
this, on particular occafions, to be the moft advifable me- 
thod of operating. Mr. A. Burns thinks, however, that 
if the bladder be thickened and indurated, it will be impof- 
fible to raife it with the cannula above the pubes. Hence, 
this plan is only admiflible, when we have reafon to fuppofe 
that the {tone 1s too large to be removed by the perineum, 
and that the bladder is healthy. Here the puncture from 
the rectum is fimple, attended with no increafe of the danger, 
allows the bladder to be elevated with the cannula, and fe- 
cures a dependent outlet for the urine. Thus we avoid the 
neceffity of any difcharge by the wound above the pubes ; 
we run no rifk of the urine infinuating itfelf into the cellular 
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membrane, no inflammation is excited, no finufes are formed $ 


confequently, the perfon ought fpeedily to recover. Edin. 
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Invehtion of flaffs, from which the gorget cannot flip—The 
danger of the gorget flipping out of the groove of the ftaff 
has been already {ufficiently commented on. Le Cat, in 
1747, and fir C. Blicke, more lately, endeavoured to ob- 
viate fuch rifk, by propofing to ufe ftaffs with contraéted 
grooves. The beak of the gorget is locked and fixed in the 
groove of the ftaff, till it has arrived near the end of this 
latter inftrument, where the groove has a wider conftruction 
Notwithftanding the plaufibility of this contrivance, there 
are reafons which have deterred practitioners from employing 
it. Few furgeons have been inclined to truit to the fort of 
gorget that muft be ufed; the point of contaét of the beak 
and body of the inftrument being neceflarily fo {mall, that 
on the fhghteft deviation from the dire& line, in pufhing 
fuch a gorget into the bladder, the beak breaks off, the 
gorget feparates from the ftaff, and the feminal veflels and 
rectum are expofed to injury. Befides, another objeétion 
is, that the gorget is frequently ftpped in the groove 
of this kind of itaff, at the moft critical period of the 
operation. 

Methods of Le Dran, Deafe, and Muir—lLe Dran, in 
1741, publifhed his Operations of Surgery. In this work, 
the author defcribes an operation, the introduction of which 
has been claimed by feveral fince his time. ‘The principle of 
the plan alluded to was to reduce the male into the itate of 
the female urethra. 

The late Mr. Deafe of Dublin, and Mr. Muir cf Glaf- 
gow, reflecting that the great caufe of the gorget flipping 
from the ftaff depends upon the former being pufhed along 
a curved furface ; and obferving, that fuch an accident fel- 
dom or never happens on females; have propofed, like Le 
Dran, to make the male urethra refemble the female. To- 
accomplifh this, they introduce, as ufual, a curved grooved 
ftaff into the urethra, and make the common incifion in 
perineo: they then open the membranous part of the 
urethra; but, inftead of now introducing the gorget, they 
conduét along the groove a female ftaft, and immediately 
withdraw the curved one: With the left hand they take 
hold of the handle of the ftraight ftaff, and with the right 
introduce the gorget. : 

Double flaff.—It is faid that fome operators have ex- 
perienced confiderable difficulty in finding the groove of the 
ftaff in the perineum. ‘To facilitate this bufinefs is the prin- 
cipal defign of the double ftaff, an inftrument which is now 
quite laid afide. In fa&, the trouble of cutting into the 
itaff is not great enough, to render any invention of this 
fort at all important. 

The firft inflrument for this purpofe we find defcribed by 
Defchamps, as the invention of Jarda, a furgeon at Mont- 
pellier. According to Mr. A. Burns, it refembles Earle’s 
double ftaff; but is more complex. It confifts of a curved 
{taff, intended to be introduced along the urethra into the 
bladder, and having connected to its handle, by means of a 
hinge, another ftaff, fhorter than the former, and fharp at 


its end. When Jarda had applied the fhort ftaff to the pe- © 


rineum, he pufhed its point through the flin, behind the 
bulb of the urethra, into the groove of the long ftaff already 
pafled through this canal. This fupplementary ftaff, in 
both Jarda and Earle’s inftrument, is intended to condu@ 
the knife into the groove of the ftaff. But Jarda aimed at 
more: he wifhed to fecure the re€tum from injury, by in- 
troducing into the anus a limb of the initrument, which he 
expected would pufh the gut afide, By machinery, he alfo 
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Gontrived to fupport the ferotum. Edinb. Med. and Surg. 


Journal, vol. iv. 

Mr. Allan Burns’ method. —The plan introduced by 
Chefelden, and revived by Mr. John Bell, is that which Mr. 
A. Burns would-affume as the bafis of the operation; but 
with it he propoles to blend Mr. Deafe’s mode. 

« For more than twelve months,”’ fays Mr. Burns, * I 
have been in the habit of fhewing fuch an operation, which 
is as fimple in its performance as the one in general ufe, is 
attended with lefs danger to the patient, permits of an inci- 
fion varying in fize according to the wifh of the operator, 
and completely prevents injury of the rectum or pudic 
artery. To perform this operation, I introduce into the 
urethra a common curved ftaff, then make the ufual incifion 
into the perineum, divide fully and freely the levator ani, fo 
as to expofe the whole extent of the membranous part of the 
urethra, the complete extent of the proftate gland, and a 
portion of the fide of the neck of the bladder. When this 
part of the operation is finifhed, I open the membranous 
part of the urethra, and introduce, through the flit, a ftraight 
or female ftaff, with which 1 feel the ftene, and then with- 
draw the curved itaff. Next I feel beyond the proftate for 
the inftrument, and then perforate the coats of the bladder 
with a curved knife, the point of which is to be inferted in 
the groove of the ftaff. This done, I grafp the handle of 
the ttaff firmly in my left hand, and with the right - hold 
of the handle of the knife. Having afcertained that the two 
inftruments are in fair conta, I rett the one hand upon the 
other, prefling them together, and then, by a tteady ex- 
traétion, I pull out the knife and ftaff together, which is 
preferable to drawing the knife along the itaff: it prevents 
the rifk of the one flipping from the other; it guards the 
bulb of the urethra, and every other part from injury; for, 
between them and the cutting inftrument the itaff is inter- 
pofed. In the introduétion of the knife, however, fome 
caution is neceflary, anda clear knowledge of the relative 
fituation of the parts in the pelvis is requifite; but this in- 
formation is equally neceflary in operating with the gorget. 
When introducing the knife, the fide of the blade mutt be 
Jaid flat along the fore-finger of the right hand, which is to 
project a little beyond the point. Jn this ftate, the finger 
and knife are te be entered into’ the wound, oppofite the 
‘tuber ifchii; but, in proportion as they pafs along, they 
‘are to be inclined forward, till at laft, with the point of the 
finger, the itaff be felt through the coats of the bladder, a 
little beyond the proftate, and rather higher than the orifice 
of the urethra. Here the knife is, with the finger, to be 
pufhed through the bladder; and when the point is fairly 
fixed in the groove of the ftaff, the operation is to be finifhed 
‘by the fteady extraction of both inftruments. In operating 
with the gorget, it is neceffary that the bladder be more or 
lefs diltended ; a circumftance, in fome cafes, with difficulty 
‘accomplifhed, from the irritability of this vifcus. In 
operating with the knife, the parts can be as fafely cut 
when the bladder is empty as when full; indeed, perhaps, 
with greater fafety: for, when not dilated, the fhoulder of 
this vifcus can more eafily be pufhed in, fo as to permit the 
finger to reach the ftaff. Some have imagined, that the in- 
troduétion of the point of the knife into the cavity of the 
bladder muft be dangerous, inafmuch as we are liable to 
wound the fides, in fearching for the groove of the ftaff, 
This objection 1s the refult of an inaccurate knowledge of 
‘the ftate of the parts: for, in fat, we never grope in the 
bladder with the point of the knife; but, with the finger, 
pufh in the fide of this vifcus into clofe contaét with the {taff, 
‘into the groove of which the knife enters, as foon as it has 
pafled through the coats of the bladder. Others again have 


objected to this mode of operating, on the idea of its being 
more tedious in performance than with the gorget. This is 
alfo founded on a miftaken notion. True it is, indeed, that 
were a furgeon, who has been much in the habit of Operating 
with the gorget, to exchange it for the knife, he would un. 
doubtedly be longer of performing the operation in the latter 
way: but the fame does not hold good refpeéting thofe 
who have never before operated in either mode. From all 
that I have feen, I would fay, that the one operation may 
be as expeditioufly performed as the other: but even ad- 
mitting that the operation with the knife uniformly required. 
a little longer time, {till I think that, if fafer, it ought to 
have the preference.” Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
vol. iv. p. 65—67, 

The inftruments, ufed by Mr. Burns, are reprefented in 
the furgical plates of this Cyclopzdia. 

We fhall merely fay, that we think that the above plan 
of operating is much better then the common mode of cut- 
ting for the ftone witha gorget ; nor can it be found fault 
with on the ground of difficulty. Notwithftanding its 
merit, however, few feem difpofed to give it a fair trial ; 
but continue the employment of that dangerous and infuf- 
ficient inftrument, the gorget, as much as ever. 

Of lithotomy, as performed with common Scalpels, and fome 
other kinds of knives—The fa& of Chefelden having cut for 
the ftone fifty-two patients in fucceflion, of whom all re- 
covered, excepting two, is an invincible argument in favour 
of his method of operating. It may be expeéted, that we 
fhould defcribe the mode of executing the operation with 
a fealpel; but after the full account which we have deli- 
vered of Chefelden’s plan, this duty in reality becomes fu- 
perfluous. The few jndicious furgeons of the prefent day, 
who have given the preference to the common {calpel, have 
all operated either after Chefelden’s fecond or third man- 
ner. The laft has been chofen by Mr. John Bell, and is 
that which was crowned with fuch matchlefs fuccefs in the 
practice of its inventor. The lateral operation, as thus 
executed by Chefelden, was truly once the pride of Englith 
furgery, to ufe an expreffion of that able profeflor, Dr. J. 
Thomfon of Edinburgh. Other operators have preferred 
operating after the manner of Chefelden’s fecond method, 
viz. by cutting from the urethra towards the bladder. 

Mr. Charles Bell has propofed the employment of a ftaff, 
the groove of which, towards the extremity of the inftru- 
ment, runs along its right fide or edge. Operative Sur- 
gery, vol. i. > 

It would be a tedious and endlefs bufinefs to defcribe all 
the various knives which different furgeons have fuggefted 
for lithotomy. The late Mr. Hunter had a particular one. 
Mr, Aftley Cooper has ufed a knife, much refembling a 
common difleGing fealpel, but having a beak, by which 
it may be guided along the groove of the ftaff. We hear 
that this diltinguifhed {urgeon is now trying Frére Céme’s 
lithotome caché. A much approved knife for lithotomy 
was fome time fince invented by Mr. Gibfon, and another 
by Mr. T. Blizard. Engravings of all thefe will be found 
in the furgical plates of this work. Our objection to thefe 
beaked knives is, that they are in reality gorgets. 

Of lithotomy on Women.—W omen {uffer much lefs from the 
ftone than men, and far le(s frequently ftand in need of 
this operation, It is not, however, that their urine will 
not fo eafily produce the concretions, which are termed 
urinary calculi. The reafon is altogether owing to the 
fhortnefs, largenefs, and very dilatable nature of the fe. 
male urethra ; circumftances, which in general render the 
expulfion of the ftone with the urine almoft a matter of 
certainty. The records of furgery prefent us with numerous 
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inftances, where calculi of vaft fize have been fpontaneoufly 
voided through the meatus urinarius, either fuddenly with- 
out pain, or after more or lefs time and fuffering. Heifter 
mentions feveral well authenticated examples of this kind. 
Middleton has alfo related a cafe, where a ilone, weiching 
four ounces, was expelled ina ft of coughing, after lodg- 
ing in the pafflage a week. Collat fpeaks of another in- 
flance, where a ftone, about as large as a goofe’s egg, after 
lying in the meatus urinarius feven or eight days, and caufing 
a retention of urine, was voided in a paroxy{m of pain. A 
remarkable cafe is related by Dr. Molineux in the early 
part of the Philofophical Tranfactions: a woman voided a 
ftone, “ the circumference of which meafured, the longett 
way, 75 inches, and round about, where it was thickeft, 
53 inches, its weight near 2% ounces troy.”” 

Sometimes, after the paffage of large ealculi, the patient 
has been affli&ed with an incontinence of urine; but this 
grievance, in general, lalts only a fhort time. 

The naturally large fize, and dilatable nature of the female 
urethra, have fected the plan of endeavouring to expand 
this paflage by various means, fo that a ftone in the bladder 
may be taken out with a pair of forceps, without ufing any 
cutting inftrument at all. This method was propofed by 
Douglas nearly a century ago, who not only recommended 
fponge for the purpofe, but alfo~ dried gentian root, as 
being more gradual in its expantfion, and better adapted to 
the object. 

Mr. Bromfield has given the cafe of a young girl, where 
he effe¢ted the dilatation by introducing into the meatus uri- 
narius the appendicula ceci of a {mall animal in a collapfed 
ftate, and then filling it with warm water, by means of a 
fyringe. The piece of gut, thus diftended, was drawn out, 
in proportion as the cervix vefice opened, and ina few 
hours the dilatation was fo far accomplifhed, that the cal- 
culus had room to pafs out. See Chirurgieal Obf. and 
Cafes, vol. 11. p. 276. 

Mr. Thomas lately met with a cafe, where, after dilating 
the meatus urinarius with fponge tent, he fucceeded in ex- 
trating an ear-picker, which lay acrofs the neck of the 
bladder. The paflage was fo much enlarged, that the left 
forefinger was moft eafily introduced, and, ({ays this gentle- 
man,) ‘I believe, had the cafe required it, both thumb and 
finger would have paffed into the bladder without the {malleit 
difficulty.”? 

After adverting to this cafe, and other faéts proving the 
eafe with which the female urethra can be dilated, Mr. 
‘Thomas remarks; ‘If thefe relations can be credited, and 
there is no reafon why they fhould not, I can hardly con- 
ceive any cafe, ina yeung and healthy female fubje&, and 
where the bladder is free from difeafe, where a very large 
ftone may not be extra€ted, without the ufe of any other 
inftrument than the foreeps, the urethra having firft been 
fufficiently dilated by means of the fponge tents. For this 
purpofe, the blades of the forceps need not be fo thick and 
ftrong as thofe commonly employed.”? See Medico-Chirur- 
gical Tranfa€tions, vol. i. p. 123—1209. 

Some furgeons have extraéted ftones from the female 
bladder as follows: the patient being placed in the pofition 
commonly adopted in the lateral operation, a ftraight ftaff, 
with a blunt end, is introduced into the bladder through the 
meatus urinarius. The furgeon then pafles along the groove 
of the inftrument the beak of a blunt gorget, which, be- 
coming wider towards the handle, effe&ts a part of the ne- 
ceffary dilatation. The ftaff being withdrawn, and the 
handle of the gorget taken hold of with the left hand, the 
right fore-finger, with the nail turned downwards, is now 
introduced flowly along the concavity of the inilrument. 


When the urethra and neck of the blidder have thus been 
fufficiently dilated, the finzer is withdrawn, and a {mall 
pair of forceps pafled into the bladder. The gorget is 
now removed, and the ftone taken hold of and extracted. 
See Sabatier’s Med. Opératoire, tom. ii. p. 103. 

Notwithitanding thefe favourable accounts of the prae- 
tice cf dilating the female urethra, fur the purpote of 
removing calculi from the bladder, the generelity of fur- 
geons prefer an incifion. It is certain, that fome patients 
have found the method infufferably painful aud tedious. 
But the ftrongeft objection to the practice has arifen from 
the incontinence of urine, which occafionally follows any 
great diftenfion of the urethra and neck of the bladder. 
Mr. Thomas believes, however, that this unpleafant fymp- 
tom is quite as often a confequence of the operation of 
lithotomy, as now ufually performed. Medico-Chirurgical 
Tranf. vol. i. p. 127. 

Lithotomy on females is much more eafy of execution, 
and lefs dangerous, than the fame operation on the male 
fex. It may be done in various ways; but the furgeons of 
the prefent time conftantly follow the mode of making the 
requifite opening by dividing the urethra and neck of the 
bladder. A ttraight ftaff, or direGtor, is introduced through 
the meatus urinarius; the groove is turned obliquely down- 
wards and outwards, in a direCtion parallel to the ramus of 
the left os pubis; and a gorget, or knife, is thus conducted 
into the bladder, and makes the neceflary incifion. Some 
operators prefer the lithotome caché, which, after being in- 
troduced, is opened as far as is deemed proper, and then 
drawn out with its edge turned obliquely outwards and 
downwards. 

The French furgeons Louis and Flurant were the inven- 
tors of particular biftouries for dividing both fides of the 
female urethra at once; the inftrument of the former ef- _ 
feéted this purpofe, in pafling from without inwards; that 
of the latter in paffing from within outwards. Flurant’s 
biftoury bears fome refemblance in principle to Frere Céme’s 
lithotome caché, or to the cutting forceps with which 
Franco ufed to divide the neck of the bladder. The reafon 
affigned for thefe biftouries is, that they will ferve to make 
a treet opening for the paflage of large ftones, than can be 
fafely made by cutting only in one direétion. At prefent, 
however, they are never ufed. Were the ftone known to 
< very large, Sabatier feems to prefer the apparatus 
altus. 

A cafe may prefent itfelf, where the pofterior part of 
the bladder, drawn downwards by the weight of the ftone, 
might difplace a portion of the vagina, and make it pro- 
trude at the vulva, in the form of afwelling. Here, there 
would be no doubt of the propriety of cutting into the tu- 
mour, and taking out the foreign body contained in it~ 
Rouffet performed {uch an operation, and Fabricius Hilda- 
nus, in a cafe where the ftone had partly made its way into 
the vagina by ulceration, enlarged the opening, and fuccefs- 
fully extracted the extraneous body. 

M. Méry once propofed the method of making an oper- 
ing into the pofterior part of the bladder, through the 
vagina, after introducing a common curved ftaff; but the 
apprehenfion of urinary filtule made him abandon the 
project. ope 

Thesxiftence of extraordinary circumftances may always 
render a deviation from the common modes of operating not 
only juttifiable, but abfolutely neceflary. Thus, Tolet met 
with a cafe, where a woman had a prolapfus of the uterus, 
with which the bladder was alfo difplaced. In the latter 
vifcus, feveral calculi were perceived. An incifion was 
made into it, and the ftones extraéted, after which opera~ 
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tion the difplaced parts were reduced, and a cure fpetdily 
enfued. Sabatier’s Med. Opératoire, tom. ii. p. 107. 

Treatment-after the operation—Whatever method of per- 
forming lithotomy has been feleéted, the great danger af- 
terwards is the accefs of inflammation of the bladder, 
peritoneum, and parts within the pelvis and abdomen in 
general. This alarming diforder is the common caufe of the 
numerous deaths which follow the ordinary modes of ope- 
rating. The beft method of preventing it is, as we have 
repeatedly explained, to make a free and ample opening for 
the paflage of the ftone, and to avoid all manual roughnefs 
and violence in the operation. But fuppofing tendernefs 
and tenfion to have begun about the hypogaftric region, 
attended witha {mall frequent pulfe, pain over the abdo- 
men, ficknefs, thirft, &c. not a moment mutt be loft; as 
nething will fave the patient but the prompt and decifive 
employment of antiphlogiftic meafures. 

This much dreaded and fatal diforder is particularly to be 
expeGted, when the patient is of a full fanguineous habit, 
when the operatior has been long and difficult, when much 
violence has been ufed in drawing out the ftone, or when the 
bladder has been bruifed by the reiterated introduction of 
the forceps, whether for the purpofe of taking out one cal- 
culus, or feveral, or the fragment of one that has been 
broken. The perilous inflammation within the abdomen, 
however, may come on, even when the operation has been 
executed in the moft expert and eafy manner. The moit 
effe€tual means again{t the complaint, are copious vene- 
fe&tion, and placing the patient for fome hours in a warm 
bath. Thefe meafures fhould be taken immediately when 
the complaint is indicated by the leaft pain and tenfion about 
the lower part of the abdomen. But, befides bleeding and 
the warm bath, an endeavour fhould be made to procure 
ftools by giving the oleum ricinii When the patient is 
removed from the bath, a blifter, or elfe leeches and fomen- 
tations, may be applied to the hypogattric region. 

Were we to judge from the obfervations derived from the 
practice which it has fallen to our lot to fee, we fhopld fup- 
pofe, that the danger of hemorrhage after lithotomy has 
been generally exaggerated ; for out of a valt many opera- 
tions which we have been fpeétators of, there has not been 
one death from lofs of blood. But as wounding the pu- 
dendal artery may happen more frequently with fome opera- 
tors, whom we have had no opportunities of noticing, we 
are inclined to believe, not that the danger is unjuftly mag- 
nified, but that the particular furgeons whom we have 
feen operate have generally eluded it. 

In order to {top the bleeding from the trunk of¢the pu- 
dendal or pudic artery, authors advife us to introduce into 
the wound a cannula wrapt round with lint, for the purpofe 
of making preffure on the wounded part of the veffel. 
Boyer is faid to have fuppreffet the hemorrhage in feveral 
inftances, by introducing deeply into the wound a large 
doffil, round which is tied a ligature, the ends of which, 
being feparated, are to be forcibly tied over a fecond dofiil. 
The conftriétion tends to draw outwards the firlt doffil, at 
the fame time that it propels inwards that which is more 
external. Richerand, Nofographie Chir. t. ni. P~533> 
edit. 2. 

Secondary hemorrhages fometimes occur in old dé&bili- 
tated fubjeéts feveral days after the operation, and may 
prove fatal. They require the fame treatment as the fore- 
going bleeding, though, notwithitanding the moft fkilful 
compreffion, the blood will often continne to ooze from day 
to day, till the patient falls a victim. 

Were a patient to bleed profufely from a wound of the 
pudendal artery, the veflel might be taken up and tied by a 
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good furgeon, which would be a much fafer method than 


, compreffion. It feems, that in one example, Mr. Abernethy 


tied the trunk of this artery, where it pafles along the 
inner furface of the tuberofity and ramus of the ifchium. 
See Medical and Phyfical Journal, vol. ix. p. 393. 

‘The dreflings after the lateral operation are fuperficial, 
and kept on with a T bandage. As feparating the thighs 
pulls afunder the edges of the wound in the perineum, it 
1s alfo cuftomary to confine them together, when the patient 
is put to bed by means of a garter applied juft above the 
knees. 

LITHOXOS. See Cotaprticr. 

LITHOXYLON, in Mineralogy, Wocdftone, Holz ftein of 
Werner, a fpecies of filiceons genus in the arrangement of 
Karwan. Its colour is generally blackifh, or blueith-grey ; 
the former frequently paiiing into the greyifh-black, and the 
latter into the greyifh white; and this from the light reddith- 
grey, into the blood or cocheniile red. Seldom ochre yel- 
low or mountain green; fometimes reddifh or yellowifh- 
brown. T'hefe colours commonly appear together in fpots, 
blotches, or {tripes, im the fame fpecimen. It always mani- 
fefts its priftine ftate, either by its branchy form, or its 
knots or roots. Its furface, like that of the wood from 
which it originates, is fometimes rough, fometimes uneven, 
fometimes coarfely ftreaked in the direction of its length. 
Its internal luftre, 1; its tranfparency, 1.2. Its fracture 
conchoidal ; fometimes imperfecily, or approaching to the 
fine {plintery, fometimes flaty ; and generally, by its inter- 
laced fibrous ftru@ture, difcovers its origin. Its fragments 
3. Often fplintery ; its hardnefs, 10; the fpecific gravity 
of different fpecimens extended, upon Mr. Karwan’s trials, 
from 2.045 to 2.675. It is commonly, but not always, the 
fubftance of petrified wood. It often withers by expofure 
to the atmofphere. Its tranfitions are into quartz, calce- 
dony, and, as fome fay, into pitch-ftone or opal. Kirwan’s 
EI. of Min. vol. i. 

LITHOXYLUM, in Botany, a term ufed by Linneus 
to exprefs a heterogeneous fubitance on marine productions, 
which has fruchifications in imprefled pomts. See Gor- 
GONIA. ‘i 

LITHOZUGIA, in Natural Hifory, the name of a 
genus of foffils, of the clafs of the icrupi, compofed of a 
eryftalline matter a little debafed, and containing within 
them various extraneous bodies, as pebbles, &c. 

Dr. Woodward has ranked this genus among the pebbles, 
becaufe of the pebbles they contain ; which is by no means 
a fufficient reafon for confounding two fuch different foffils ; 
ths lithozugia approaching to the nature of flint. 

Mercatus and other naturalifts have called the lithozugia, 
oculati lapides ; and among English lapidaries they are known 
by the name of pudding-/lones ; which fee. 

LITHUANIA, in Geography, a country of Europe of 
confiderable extent. anciently a feparate duchy, and after- 
wards united to Poland. Its capital was Vilna or Wilna, 
but its principal town was Grodno. When it was goveried 
by its own fovereigns under the title of Great-Dukes, a 
rivalry fubfifted between this~duchy and the contiguous 
itates of Ruffia and Poland, which was the occafion of fre- 
quent contefts. At fo early a period as the rith century, 
the Lithuanians, defcended from the ancient flock of the 
Slavonians (fee the article Lerres,) are enumerated by 
Nettor in his chronicle, under the appeilative Litva, among 
the nations tributary to the Rufhan monarchy ; nor conld 
they find means to render themfelves an independent nation, 
till the time when dangerous inteftine divifions {prang up in 
Ruffia, under the fucceffors of Viadimir the Great, who 
died in the year 3015. At this time they were freed ae 
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fhe Ruffian fupremacy, enlarged their borders at the ex- 
pence of their former mafters, and at length grew to be 
formidable to all their neighbours. In the year 1386, the 
great duke Ladiflaus Jaghellon, or Yaghello, having ef- 
poufed the Polifh queen Hadevige, and embraced the Chrif- 
tian religion, was raifed to the Polifh throne, and si ge 
over both Poland and Lithuania. In confequence of the 
union of the two countries, the conquered Ruffian provinces 
devolved to this united kingdom. Ladiflaus manifeited the 
reality of his converfion, by endeavouring to propagate the 
ChriftiandoGrines among his idolatrous fubjects in Lithuania5 
accordingly he cut down’the hallowed groves, deitroyed the 
‘ oracular thrine, extinguifhed the facred fire, and flew the 
ferpents that were worfhipped as gods by his fupertftitious 
fubje&s. A belief univerfally prevailed among the people, 
that whoever profanely attempted to deftroy thefe objects 
of their worfhip, would be ftruck with inftantaneous death ; 
‘but the falfity of this tradition was evinced by the impunity 
of thofe who were concerned in the fuppofed facrilege. The 
Lithuanians flocked is fuch crowds to be converted, that 
the priefts could only confer feparate baptifm on perfons of 
diftinGtion; but diftributed the multitude in ranks, and 
{prinkling them with water, gave one Chriftian name to 
each rank without diflin@ion of fex. Ladiflaus, having 
thus introduced the Chriftian religion into Lithuania, nomi- 
nated his brother Cafimir Skirgello governor of the duchy, 
and returned to Poland; but a civil war being excited by 
the ambition of Alexander, furnamed Vitoldus, and by the 
difcontents of the people, ftill attaghed to their Pagan rites, 
Lithuania was for fome time a fcene of tumult and hottility. 
At length, by a compromile in 1392, Vitoldus was appointed 
great duke, and Ladiflaus contented himfelf with a nominal 
fovereignty. In 1401 the nobles of Lithuania affembled at 
Vilna, and entered into an offenfive and defenfive alliance 
with the king and republic of Poland. In 1413, it was 
ftipulated in a diet of Poles and Lithuanians, held in the 
town of Hrodlo, that, upon the demife of Vitoldus, the Li- 
‘thuanians fhould acknowledge no other great duke but the 
perfon who fhould be appointed by the king, and with the 
agreement of the two nations; that if Ladiflaus died with- 
out iffue, the Poles fhould eleét no king without the confent 
of Vitoldus and the Lithuanians, and that a diet, compofed 
of reprefentatives from both nations, fhould meet at Lublin 
or Panzow. From the demife of Vitoldus, who expired in 
1439, in the 8oth year of his age, the great dukes were 
fometimes, in conformity to this compat, nominated by the 
kings of Poland, at other times in violation of it by the 
Lithuanians. At length Sigifmund I. fortunately united 
in his perfon the two fovereignties, and was fucceeded in 
both by his fon Sigifmund Auguitus. The conneétion be- 
tween the two nations was, howéver, more an alliance than 
an union; but Sigifmund Auguftus having no children, and 
being the only furviving male heir of the Jaghellon family, 
planned the union of Poland and Lithuania, left upon his 
deceafe the two nations fhould again be governed by dif- 
ferent princes. For this purpofe a general diet was held at 
Lublin in 1569; and upon the ratification of the union, 
Sigifmund Auguttus renounced all hereditary right to Li- 
thuania. From this time the fame perfon was uniformly 
elected king of Poland and great duke of Lithuania, and 
the two nations were incorporated into one republie. Since 
this period, Lithuania has fhared the fortunes of Poland $ and 
with the gradual extinétion of it, has likewile fallen a prey 
to her ftronger:and more powerful neighbours. At the 
partition of the year 1773, Lithuania furnifhed the whole 
thare which Ruffia at that time obtained, and out of which 
the prefent vice-royalties of Mohilef and Polotfk are formed. 
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In the fubfequent partition of the year 1793, this grand 
duchy again loft 1731 fquare miles, and 850,000 fouls, 
which now belong to the vice-royalty of Minfk ; and in the 
final partition of the year 1795, the laft remains of Lithua- 
nia alfo fell to the Ruffian empire, of which at prefent the 
vice-royalties of Vilna and Slonimfk are formed. Thefe 
provinces of the Ruffian empire are therefore thofe in which 
Lithuanians refide; but the number of people of which 
this nation confifts, can hardly be given with any degree of 
accuracy, as they are every where mingled with Rufliang 
and Peles. 

Lithuania. was formerly a very woody country, but the 
greateft part-of it was uncultivated. However, under the 
tranquil reigns of Sigifmund I. and his fucceffors, the 
woods were cleared in a great degree, and agriculture was 
encouraged. Pot-afhes and wood-afhes are made here ir 
great abundance, and the country produces much corn. It 
alfo yields a great quantity of honey, from which are made 
the liquors called Lippitz, Mallinieck, and Mead. Its mea~ 
dows and paftures are fertile, and fupply food for numerous 
flocks and herds. ‘The wool is very fine. The lakes abound 
with fifh; and the forefts are the haunts of bears, wolves, 
wild boars, buffaloes, deer, and large flights of woodcocks. 
All forts of provifions are cheap, but cath is fo fcarce, that 
10 per cent. is the common intereft for money. The com 
mon people are generally vaflals, and the nobility are nu- 
merous, but poor; fome of the principal of them excepted, 


who poffefs princely revenues, occupy the chief poits in the - 


country, and live in great pomp and {plendour. 
Lirnvuanta, Littl, or Pruffian, a province of Pruffia, 
about 100 miles in length and half as much in breadth. 


This country was anciently over-run with thickets and _ 


woods; and in the year 1710, it was almoft depopulated by 
a peftilence. In 1720, Frederick William, at a great ex 
pence, induced many Switzers, French Proteftants, Pala- 
tines and Franconians to fettle here, and in 1732, 350,000 
dollars were diftributed among a frefh colony of 12,500 
Saltzbyrgers. Thefe emigrants changed the face of the 
almoft defolated country, and its fertility appeared in the 
multitude and variety of its produétions; fuch as corn, 
horned cattle, numerous flocks of fheep, excellent horfes, 
butter, cheefe, &c. It afforded likewife plenty of fifth and 
game. Several manufactures are alfo eftablifhed here, for 
coarfe and fine cloth, leather, &c. ‘Whe ancient inhabitants 
of this country have a language peculiar to themfelves, into 
which the bible and fome religious books have been lately 
tranflated. The colonilts of this country are engaged in 
various employments, to which their difpofition and habits 


“incline them; and with refpe€ to religion, the Switzers, 


French, and Franconians, are Calvinifts; fo that there are 
10 German and French reformed parifhes, as they are deno- 
minated, in Little Lithuania. The reft are Lutherans, in- 
termixed with a few Papilts. The principal towns are 
Memel, Tilfit, Ragnit, and Iiterburg. 

LITIZ, or Lepirz, a town, or rather village, of Ame- 
rica, in Lancafter county, Pennfylvania; fituated in the 
townfhip of Warwick, containing about 50 houfes. and an 
elegant church with a fteeple and bell, fettled in 1757, and 
inhabited by the United Brethren, amounting, in 1787, te 
upwards of 309; eight miles N. of Laneatter. 4 

LITMUS, or Lacmus, in the 4rts, is a blue pigments 
or violet red pafte, formed from arehil, which fee. It is 
brought from Holland at a cheap rate; but may be pre- 
pared by adding quick-lime, and purified urine, or fpirit of 
urine diltilled from lime, to the archil previouily bruifed by 
grinding. The mixturey having cooled, and the fluid fuf- 
fered to evaporate, becomes a mals of the confiltence of 

a paite, 
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z pafte, which is laid on boards to dry, in {quare lumps, 
The following is given as the exatt procefs for preparing it. 
(Nicholfon’s Journal, 4to. vol. i.) The lichen is firft dried, 
cleanfed, and pulverifed, in a mill like the oil-mill. The 
powder is then thrown into a trough, with one-half its 
weight of pearl-afh, and moiftened with a little human urine, 
and allowed to ferment. This fermentation is kept up for 
fome time, by fucceflive additions of urine, till the colour 
of the materials changes firft to red, then to blue. In this 
ftate it is mixed with a third its weight of very good potath, 
and fpread upon deep wooden trays till dry. A quantity 
of chalk is added at lait, apparently for the mere purpofe of 
increafing the weight. It is only ufed in miniature paint- 
ings, and cannot be well depended on, becaufe the leaft ap- 
proach of acid changes it inftantly from blue to red. This 
property-renders the colour a valuable tint to the chemiit, 
in dete¢ting the prefence of uncombined acids. But when 
reddened by an acid, the blue is reftored by an alkali: fo 
that litmus may thus become a teft both of acid and of al- 
kali. The belt litmus is very apt to change and fly. It is 
much employed for the purpofe of giving a glofs or fnith 
to the more deep and permanent colours, by the dyers of 
filk, {tuffs, and ribbons. Marble foaked with litmus-liquor 
imbibes it in fome days, and becomes beautifully tinged 
with a colour, which will remain for a confiderable time un- 
impaired. 

LITOTES, Assorn:, in Rhetoric. See Liprores. 

LITOWISCH, in Geography, a town of Poland, in 
Volhynia; 56 miles S.W. of Lucko. 

LITRA, in Ancient Coinage. See Limra. 

LITRE, or Cubic Decimetre, a French meafure of ca- 
pacity, equal to 60.02800 Englifh cubic inches, or nearly 
2% wine pints. See Measure. 

LITRON, a meafure for corn and dry commodities, in 
the old fy{tem of France; 16 litrons being equal to a boif- 
feau, each boifleau being = 780 Englifh cubic inches, 
and 11 boiffeaux = 4 Englifh buthels. 

LITROTOND, in Geography, a town of Afiatic 
Turkey, on the fouth-weit coalt of Natolia. N. lat. 36° 51’. 
E. Jong. 27° 35'. 

LITSCHAU, a town of Auftria; 7o miles N.W. of 
Vienna. N. lat. 49° 48’. E. Jong. 14° 55’. 

LITTAU, a town of Moravia, in the circle of Olmutz ; 
8 miles N.N.E. of Olmutz. N. lat. 49° 28’. E. long. 


16° 59. 

LITTER, Lecrica, a kind of vehitle borne upon 
fhafts, anciently elteemed the moft eafy and genteel way of 
carriage. 4 

Du Cange derives the word from the barbarous Latin, 
keeria, firaw or bedding for beafts. Others will rather have 
it come from /edus, bed, there being ordinarily-a quilt and a 
pillow to a litter; in the fame manner as to a bed. 
~ Pliny calls the litter the-traveller’s chamber ; it was much 
in ufe among the the Romans, among whom it was borne by 
fiaves kept for that purpofe ; as it {till continues to be in the 
Eaft, where it 1s called a palanquin. 

The Roman /eéica, made to be borne by four men, was 
called tetraphorum ; that borne by fix, hexaphorum ; and that 
borne by eight, ofophorum. 

The invention of litters, according to Cicero, was owing 
tothe kings of Bithynia:. in the time of Tiberius they were 


become very frequent at Rome, as appears from Seneca 3 


and even flaves themfelves-were borne in them, though never 


by more-than two perfons, whereas men of quality had fix: 


or eicht. 
Lirrer, in Agriculture, a name applied to ftraw, fern, or 
other dry fubftances,, that are. placed. under. horfes, cattle, 
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&c. inthe ftables, cow-houfes, farm-yards, or other places 
for the purpofe of keeping the animals clean, and the pro~ 
viding a large fupply of manure. In this laft view, all forts 
of dry materials fhould be carefully colleSed, and ftacked 
up for winter ufe. And it is of valt importance, in different 
views, to have it properly employed in foddering the cattle, 
as well-as in littering them down in the ftall and yards; as, 
without proper economy, much difadvantage may arife to 

sthe farmer in the way of converting it into manure. See 
Sortine and Farm-yanrp. 

Merely as litter, wheat-ftraw is always to be preferred for 
horfes ; but for cattle-and other animals, the other fort of 
itraw, fern, &c. may anfwer equally well. 

LITTERMORE, in Geography, an ifland: on the coaft 
of the county of Galway, Ireland. It is on the fouth-eaft 
of Kilkerran bay, and is about four miles long by two wide. 
N. lat. 53° 17. W. long. g° 40’. 

LITTLE Atconaquins, Indians who inhabit near the: 
Three Rivers, and can raife about 100 warriors. 

Litrie Bairam. See Bartram. 

Lirtre Britain, a poft-town of America, in Orange 
county, New York; 294 miles from, Wafhington.—A Ifo,. 
a townfhip in Lancatter county, Pennfylvania, containing. 
1365 inhabitants:—Alfo, a townfhip in Chefter county, in 
the fame ftate, 

Litre Capflan. See Capstan. 

Littre Compton, in Gecgraphy, a townfhip in Newport 
county, Rhode ifland, containing 1577 inhabitants, and 
affording greater quantities of meat, butter, cheefe, ve- 
getables, &c. than any other town of its fize. The in- 
habitants, who are induftrious, manufature linen and tow 
cloth, flannels, &c. of an excellent quality, and in con- 
fiderable quantities for fale. 

Lirtre Creek, a town of America, in Kent county;, 
Delaware, containing 1908 inhabitantsx—Alfo, a town in 
Suffex county, Delaware, containing 2164 inhabitants. 

Lirtie Harbour. See Piscaraqua.—Alfo, a bay in 
the {traits of Magellan, on the coalt. of Patagonia 5. 5, miles 
N.W. of Bachelor’s river, : 

Laivrre Lfland, or Little Salvador, one of the fmaller- 
Bahama iflands. N, lat. 23° 46’. W. long. 75° 26'.—Alfo,. 
an ifland in the river Lee, in Ireland, about three miles in: 
circumference ; 6gmiles EF. of Cork. 

Lirrite Ma/s. See Mass. 

Lirrre River, in Geography, a beautiful and’ rapid river: 
of America, in Georgia, which, at its confluence with Sa- 
vannah river, is about 50 yards wide.—Alfo, a river which. 
partly feparates North and South Carolina.—Alfo, a-planta- 
tion in Kennebeck.county, Maine. 

Lirrre Sodus, a.harbour of lake Ontario; 1 5 miles S. 
of Ofwego. 

LITTLEBOROUGH, atown on the weft coaft of the 
ifland of Nevis ;. 2 miles N. of Charleftown. 

LITTLETON, Aba, in Biography; a learned philo- 
logift, was born in 1627 at Hales-Owen,, in Shropfhire, of 
which place his. father was vicar. He was educated at 
Weitminfter, under Dr. Bufby ;- and in 1644 was admitted 
aftudent of Chrift’s.collese,, Oxford. He was, on account 
of his principles, ejected by the parliamentary vifitors in 
1645, and was under the neceflity of obtaining a living as 
ulher: at different {chools, At the reftoration, he was ap-. 
pointed fecond matter of Weltminfter {chool, king's. chap- 
lain in. ordinary ;- and in 1674, having already obtained his 
doétor’s degree, he was induéted to the rectory of Chelfea,. 
This preferment was followed by being appointed a. pres 
bendary of Weltminiter, and afterwards fub-dean. He 
died on the 30th of June 1694, leaving bebind him the cha- 

racter: 
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rater of an amiable man, and very confiderable fcholar. 
He was converfant in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic 
languages; and was converfant with the higher pa-ts of 
mathematics. He publifhed many works in divinity aud 
philology, but is chiefly known for his «* Latin Ditionary,”’ 
which was in general ufe in our fchools till that of Ainfworth 
was publifhed. He had received a grant of king Charles IT. 
to fucceed Dr. Bufby, as head meafter of Weltminfter 
{chool; but death prevented the execution of the king’s in- 
tention. 

Littzeton, Sir Thomas, an Englifh lawyer and judge, 

who flourifhed in the fifteenth century, was eldeft fon of 
Thomas Weltcote, efq. of Devonhhire, by the heirefs of 
Littleton, of Frankley in Worcelterfhire, whofe name he 
affumed. He was regularly educated for the law; and, in 
the reign of Henry VI., he was made judge of the mar- 
fhalfea court and king’s ferjeant, and in 1455 went the 
northern circuit as judge of the aflife. . In 1466 he was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the common pleas, and, a fhort 
time after, was created a knight of the Bath. He died in 
1481, leaving three fons, from whom many confiderable 
families are defeended. He was author of a valuable work, 
entitled “* Tenures and Titles by which Eftates were an- 
-eiently held in England.” It was written in French, and 
a tranflation of it, with a commentary; forms the firlt book 
of Coke's “ Inftitutes.”” Sir Thomas, during the troubles 
and confufions of the times, fo comported himfelf, as to 
enjoy the favour of both the contending fovereigns ; and, at 
the fame time, acquired the efteem of all, for his great kill 
in the laws of England. 

Lirrtetoyx, Epwarp, diftinguifhed for his great know- 
ledge in the common law, fon of fir Edward, a Welth judge, 
was born in 1589, and purfued his college exercifes in Chritt 
church, Oxford, from whence he removed to the Inner 
Temple, to purfue the ftudy of the law. He was an ative 
member of parliament in the year 1628, and, together with 
fir Edward Coke and fir Dudley Digges, carried up the 
Petition of Right from the Commons te the Lords. He was 
alfo a leading manager in the accufation againft the duke of 
‘Buckingham, in which his judicious condu& obtained for 
him the good opinion-of the prince and people. He fuc- 
ceeded his father as Welth judge, and was chofen recorder 
of London. In 1634 he was made by Gharles I. folicitor- 

-general, and knighted; in 1639 he was fworn lord chief 
jultice of the common pleas; and, in the following year, he 
was advanced to be lord keeper of the great feal of England, 
and called to the houfe of peers by the title of lord Littleton. 
He afterwards loit the favour of the king, though it is be- 
lieved without reafon, which he could never after regain. 
He died in Auguit 1645, at Oxford, where he was buried 
on the north fide of the choir in the cathedral of Chriit 
church, and had a funeral oration pronounced over him by 
Dr. Henry Hammond. He publifhed a book of Reports 
of Cafes in the Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
from the fecond to the eighth of Charles I.; fome fpeeches 
= parliament, feveral arguments and difcourfes. Biog. 
rit. 

Littieton, in Geography, a poft-town of America, in 
Middlefex county, Maflachufetts, 28 miles N.W. of Bof- 
ton; containing go4 inhabitants.—Alfo, a poft-town in 
Grafton county, New, Hantpfhire, incorporated in 1784, 
and containing 381 inhabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip, now 
alled Waterford, in Caledonia county, Vermont, on the 
welt tide of Conneéticut river, containing 565 inhabitants. 

Lrrrreron’s J/land, a {mall ifland in the Florida ftream. 
N. lat. 24° 42’. W. long. 81° 40’. 

LITTORAL Suetts, among writers of Natural Hif- 


“ flora; Linn. Sp. Pl. 167. 
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tory, are fuch fea. fhetls as are always found near the fhores, 
and never far off in the deep. 

Thofe which are found in the bottom of the fea, remote 
from the fhore, are called pelagian. 

LITTORELLA, in Botany, the diminutive of Lttus, a 
fhore, this plant being generally found in the neighbourhood 
of lakes or pools. Indeed its Enghfh name, Shore-weed, 
is alfo expreffive of its place of growth. Linn. Mant..160. 
Schreb. 629. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 330. Mart. Mill. Dia, 
Sm. Fl. Brit. rorr. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 3. 
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335- Juffl. go. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 758.—Clafs and or- 

der, Monoecta Tetrandria. Wat. Ord. Plantagines, Juff. 
Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of four leaves, ereé. 


Cor. of one petal ; tube the length of the calyx ; limb four- 
cleft, ereét, permanent. Stam. Filaments four, thread- 
fhaped, very long, inferted into the receptacle; anthers 
heart-fhaped. 

Female on the fame plant. Cal. none. Cor. of one 
petal, conical, permanent, its mouth unequally chree-cleft, 
Piff. Germen oblong; ftyle thread-fhaped, very long ; 
ftigma acute. Peric. none, except the permanent corolla, 
Seed a nut of one cell. : 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx four-leaved. Corolla of one petal, 
four-cleft. Stamens very long. 

Female, Calyx none. Corolla of one petal, unequally 
three-cleft. Style thread-like, very long. Nut of one 
cell. 
1. L. /acuffris. Plantain Shore-weed. Linn. Mant. 295. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. rors. Engl. Bot. t. 468. (Plantage uni- 
Fl. Dan, t. 170.) —A native 
of the fhores of lakes in various parts of Europe, and of 
marfhy fandy fpots in Great Britain, but not very common. 
It flowers in June. Roof perennial, fpindle-fhaped. Herb 
{mooth, ftemlefs. Leaves linear, entire, convex underneath. 
Male flowers on ttalks, folitary, ereét, whitifh, refembling 
thofe of Plantain: female ones radical, feflile, having am 
erect, prominent, thread-fhaped ftyle. 

The whole habit of this curious genus is that of a Plan- 
tago, from which however it is fufficiently diftin@ on ac- 
count of its fruit being a fingle feed or nut. It was ori- 
ginally feparated from that genus, by Bergius, in the 
Stockholm Tranfaétions for 1768. The Rev. Mr. Williams 
of Shropfhire has found this plant occafionally to vary with 
hairy leaves. 

LITURGY; denotes ali the ceremonies in general be- 
longing to divine fervice. 

The word eomes from the Greek ausseyiz, fervice, public 
minifiry, formed of Axsisc, public, and «fw, work. ; 

In a more reftrained fignification, liturgy is ufed among 
the Romaniits to fignify the mafs; and among us the com- 
mon-prayer. 

All who have written on liturgies agree, that in the pri= 
mitive days, divine fervice was extremely fimple, only 
clogged with very few ceremonies, and confilting of but a 
{mall number of prayers; but, by degrees, they inereafed 
the number of external ceremonies, and added new prayers, 
to make the office look more awful and venerable to the 
people. At length things were carried to fuch a pitch, that 
regulation became neceflary ; and it was found proper to put 
the fervice, and the manner of performing it, into writing ; 
and this was what they called a liturgy. 

Liturgies have been different at different times, and in 
different countries. We have the liturgy of St. Chryfoftom, 
that of St. Peter, of St. James, the liturgy of St. Bafil, 
the Armenian liturgy, the liturgy of the Maronites, of the 
Cophtz, the Roman liturgy, the Gallican liturgy, the 
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Englith liturgy, the Ambrofian liturgy, the Spanifh and 
African liturgies, &c. , 

Ta the more early ages of the church, every bifhop had a 
power to form a liturgy for his dwn diocefe ; and if he kept 
to the analogy of faith and doctrine, all circumftances were 
left to his own diferetion. Afterwards the practice was for 
the whole province to follow the fervice of the metropolitan 
church, which alfo became the general rule of the church : 
and this Lindwood acknowledges to be the common law of 
the church; intimating, that the ufe of feveral fervices in 
the fame province, which was the cafe in England, was not 
to be warranted but by long cuftom. -Gubf. 259. 

The liturgy of the church of England was compofed in 
the year 1547, and ettablifhed in the 2d year of king Ed- 
ward VI. by ftat. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 1. 

In the fifth year of this king it was reviewed; becaufe 
fome things were contained ix that liturgy, which fhewed a 
compliance with the fuperitition of thofe times, and fome 
exceptions were teken againft it by fome learned men at 
home, and by Calvin abroad. Martin Bucer was confulted, 
and fome alterations were made in it, which confilted in 
adding the general confeffion and abfolution, and the com- 
munion to begin with the ten commandments. The ufe of 
oil in confirmation, and extreme unétion were left out, and 
alfo prayers for fouls departed, and what tended to a belief 
of Chrift’s real prefence in the eucharift. This liturgy, fo 
refoMmed, was eftablifhed by the a& of 5 & 6 Edw. V1. 
cap. 1. However, it was abolifhed by queen Mary, who 
enacted that tle fervice fhould ftand as it was moft commonly, 
ufed in the lait year of the reign of king Henry VIII. The 
liturgy of 5 & 6 Edw. VI. was re-eltablifhed with fome 
few alterations and additions, by 1 [liz. cap. 2. All the 
bifhops prefent diffented both in this and the former acts ; 
and, therefore, the expreffion «lords fpiritual’”? doth not 
occur in either of them. (Gibf 268.) Some farther al- 
terations were introduced, in confequence of the review of 
the Common Prayer Book, by order of king James, in the 
firlt year of his reign; particularly in the office of private 
baptifm, # feveral rubricks and other paflages, with the ad- 
dition of five or fix new prayers and thankfgivings, and all 
that part cf the catechifm which contains the dottrine of 
the facraments. The book of Common Prayer, fo altered, 
remained in force from the firft year of king James to the 
fourteenth of Charles 1I. But the laft review of the liturgy 
was in the year 1661, and the laft a& of uniformity eu- 
joining the obfervance of it, is 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 4. 
(See Common Prayer.) Many applications have been fince 
made for a review, but hitherto without fuccefs. See Free 
and Candid Difquifitions relating to the Church of Eng- 
land, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1749. 

We fhall here fubjoin fome pertinent remarks on liturgies by 
archdeacon Paley, together with fome additional reflections. 
Liturgies, or preconcerted ferms of public-devotion, being nei- 
ther enjoined in {cripture, nor forbidden, there can be no good 
reafon for receiving or rejecting them, but that of expediency ; 
which expediency isto be deduced from a comparilon of thead- 
vantages and difadvantages attending this mode of worfhip with 
thofe which ufually accompany extemporary prayer. The ad- 
vantages of a liturgy are thefe: 1. That it prevents abfurd, 
extravagant, or inrpious addrefies to God, which, in an 
order of men fo numerous as the facerdotal, the folly and 
eathufiafm of many muit always be in danger of producing, 


where the conduét of the public worfhip is entruited, with-- 


out rettraint or affiitatice, to the difcretion and abilities of 

the officiating minifter. -On the other hand, the advocate 

for free prayer might allege, that the cafes to which the 

ingenious author refers are of the extreme kind, that are 
Vou. XXI, 


not likely often to oceur; that a minifer who is capable of 
addrefling a congregation acceptably and ufefully, would 
not be in danger of offending in the manner here fuppofed, 
when he conduéted their focial devotion, more efpecially as 
he would conceive it to be his duty to make previous pre« 
paration for the one fervice as well as the other; that the 
mode of performing public worfhip. muft be left to the 
choice and approbation of thofe who concur in it; that the 
occafional perverfion and abufe of a privilege cannot be 
jultly pleaded againit the ufe of it; and that if the evil 
were greater than it is, there is no method: of avoiding it, 
but by the impofition of preconcerted liturgies, which 
would encroach on liberty in the province of religion. 
Eftablithed liturgies, it might be faid, are not eafily accom- 
modated to the fentiments of the worfhipper, who difbelieves 
the creed on which they are founded ; and they muft lead 
him to the avowal of principles, and to the ufe of language, 
which his judgment difapproves. If every officiating mi- 
nifter be allowed to adopt his own mode of conduéting 
focial worfhip, whether it be by extempore prayer, or by 
forms, for each of which he has made previous preparation, 

he is not likely to give offence to thofe who join with him. 
Our author further obferves, 2. That a liturgy prevents 
the confufion of extempore prayer, in which. the congregation 
being ignorant of each petition before they hear it, and 
having little or no time to join in it after they have 
heard it, ace confounded by their attention to the minifter, 
and to their own devotion. The devotion of the hearer is 
neceflarily fufpended, until a petition be concluded; and 
before he can aflent to it, or properly adopt it, that is, before 
he can addrefs the fame requeit to God for himfelf, and 
from himfelf, his attention is called off to keep pace with 
what fucceeds. But the, advocate for free prayer will. 
naturally enquire, if this be not the cafe, in a greater or lefs 
degree, in every continued fervice? If he has the words 
before him, which he ufes in his devotion, does he dwell 
on a fingle fentence as foon as the officiating minifter utters 
it? Is not his attention drawn on to fucceeding parts of 
the prayer that is pronounced, as foon as they are delivered ? 
But in neither cafe is his mind kept long in a ftate of fuf- 
pence ; and he has this advantage, that whilft he is joining 
in exercifes of devotion with the minifter of his choice, he 
is not likely to hefitate in concurring with him. As to 
the novelty with which he expects to be gratified, this may 
probably be more likely to excite his attention and imprefs 
his heart, than a recurrence of fentiments and expreffions 
that are familiar to him, and which long-continued ufe 
will prevent from interefting and fixing the (perhaps) 
wandering mind. Joint prayer, it is further faid by the 
learned archdeacon, which, among all denominations of 
Chriftians, is the declared defign of “ coming together,”? is 
prayer in which all join ; and not that which one alone in 
the congregation conceives and delivers, and of which the rett 
are merely hearers. ‘This objection, fays our author, feems 
fundamental, and holds even where the minifter’s office is 
difcharged with every poflible advantage and accomplith- 
ment. But in the ufe of preconcerted and eftablifhed litur- 
gies, are not all befides the officiating minifter hearers, unlefs 
they concur in thofe refponfes, which have been obferved in 
many in{tances to produce confufion, and to render devotion 
a kind of mechanical bufinefs? he advocaté for extem- 
pore prayer will allege, that he is not lefs capable of joining 
in a worthip, conducted by a miniiter who ufes words, dug- 
gelted at the moment, than in that which is performed by a 
recital of words preyioufly written or printed. The ob- 
jection to this mode of public worfhip, founded on the 
labouring recollection, and embarrafled or tumultuous de- 
Aa livery 
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livery of many extempore fpeakers, evinces the neceffity of 
talents for the difcharge of this part of public duty, and of 
previous preparation, but does not prove that the adoption 
of a liturgy is either moft expedient or moft ufeful when 
extempore prayer is properly performed ; and it is prefumed, 
that perfons who are accultomed to exercifes of devotion 
will acquire a facility in the performance of them, which 
will, in‘a great degree, obviate the objection now ftated, 
and prevent the pain that would be given to the ferious part 
of a congregation, or the profane diverfion which might be 
occafioned by the levity of the other part. 

The advantages of a liturgy, our author candidly allows, 
are conneéted with two principal inconveniences ; fir/?, that 
forms of prayer compofed in one age become unfit for 
another by the unavoidatle change of language, circum- 
ftances and opinions: /écondly, that the perpetual repetition 
of the fame form of words produces wearinefs and inatten- 
tivenefs in the congregation. Both thefe inconveniences, 
however, are in their nature vincible. Occafional revifions 
of a liturgy may obviate the firft, and devotion will fupply 
a remedy for the fecond ; or, as our author thinks, they may 
both fubfitt in a confiderable degree, and yet be outweighed 
by the objections which are infeparable from extemporary 
prayer. Neverthelefs, this is a conceflion, which will not 
be admitted by the advocates of the latter mode of worfhip ; 
nor adverting to paft experience, fince the year 1661, will 
they lay much ftrefs on occational reviews of the liturgy. 

How far the Lord’s prayer is a precedent, as well as a 
pattern, for forms of prayer, is a quellion, concerning which 
writers, who have direéted their attention to this fubject, 
are not agreed. 

Archdeacon Paley fpecifies the following properties as re- 
quifite in a public liturgy; wiz. that it be compendious ; 
that it exprefs juft conceptions of the divine attributes ; 
that it recite fuch wants as a congregation are likely to 
feel, and no other ; and that it contain as few controverted 
propofitions as poflible. As to the firft property, he ob- 
feryes, that it would be no difficult tafk to contraét the 
liturgies of moft churches into half their prefent compafs ; 
and yet retain every diftinc&t petition, as well as the fubitance 
of every fentiment, which can be found in them. Although 
our author does not admit the propriety of ttudying brevity 
too much, he is of opinion, that the too great length of 
church fervices 1s unfavourable to piety. It begets in many 
an early and unconquerable diflike to the public worthip of 
their country or communion. They come to church feldom ; 
and enter the doors when they do come under the apprehen- 
fion of a tedious attendance, which they prepare for at firit, 
or foon after relieve, by compofing themfelves to a drowly 
forgetfulnefs of the place and duty, or by fending abroad 
their thoughts in fearch of more amufing eccupation. 
Although there may be fome few of a difpofition not to be 
wearied with religious exercifes, yet, where a ritual is pro- 
lix, and the celebration of divine fervice long, no effec is in 
general to be looked for, but that indolence will find in it 
an excufe, and piety be difconcerted by impatience. It 
might further be obferved, that the extent of our eltablifhed 
liturgy does not leave time fufficient for public inftruétion ; 
that the attention is fatigued before this part of our 
public fervice commences; and that excefs in our public 
difcourfes, which admit of variety, is more excufable than 
the fame fault in our devotional exercifes, during which the 
attention ought to be kept alive, and the underltanding 
and heart properly engaged. Our author remarks, that the 
length and repetitions complained of in our liturgy are not 
fo much the fault of the compilers, as the effe& of uniting 


into one fervice, what was originally, but with very little 
regard to the conveniency of the people, diltributed into three. 
Accordingly we obferve, with the authors of the “ Free and 
candid Difquilitions,”’ that the Lord’s prayer in particular 
is enjoined to be publicly ufed every Lord's day in our ordi- 
nary fervice, when there is no communion, no lefs than feven 
times, viz. five times in the morning and twice in the after- 
noon: and when there is a communion, and alfo afternoon 
fermon or leéture, then nine times : and if the office of infant 
baptifm (to fay nothing of that of adults), and the other of 
churching of women, happen to come in, as they may and 
do femetimes, both morning and afternoon, then thirteen 
times. The ¢* Gloria Patri’? is introduced commonly, and 
moit ufually, feven or eight times ; not unfrequently nine 
or ten; and may alfo occur eleven times, in the courfe of 
our morning fervice only. Notwithttanding that dread of inno- 
vation, in religion, which, fays archdeacon Paley, feems to have 
become the panic of the aye, few, as he fuppofes, would be 
difpleafed with fuch omiffions, abridgments, or change in 
the arrangement, as the combination of feparate fervices 
mutt neceffarily require, even f{uppofing each to have been 
faultlefs in itfelf. If, together with thefe alterations, the 
epiitles and gofpels, and collects which precede them, were 
compofed and fele€ted with more regard to unity of fubje& 
and -delign ; and the pfalms and leffons either left to the 
choice of the minifter, or better accommodated to the ca- 
pacity of the audience, and the edification of modern life ; 
the church cf England would be in pofleffion of a liturgy, 
in which thofe who affent to her doé¢trines would have little 
to blame, and the diffatisfied muft acknowledge many beau- 
ties. The ftyle throughout is excellent ; calm, without 
coldnefs ; and, though every where fedate, oftentimes affeét- 
ing. The paufes in the fervice are difpofed at proper inter- 
vals ; the tranfitions from one office of devotion to another, 
from confeffion to prayer, from prayer to thankfgiving, 
from thankfgiving to “ hearing of the word,’ are contrived, 
like fcenes in the drama, to fupply the mind with a fuccef- 
fion of diverfified engagements. As much variety is intro- 
duced alfo in the form of praying as this kind of cognpofition © 
feems eapable of admitting. 
The fecond property of a liturgy, wiz. that it fhould ex- 
prefs jult conceptions e@f the divine attributes, is.an article 
deferving particular care. The popular notions of God are 
formed, in a great meafure, from the accounts which the 
people receive of his nature and character in their religious 
aflemblies. An error here becomes the error of multitudes : 
and as it isa fubjeét in which almoft every opinion leads the 
way to fome praétical confequence, the purity or deprava- 
tion of public manners will be affeCted, among other caufes, 
by the truth or corruption of the public forms of worship. 
The ¢hird requifite of a liturgy is that it recite fuch wants 
as the congregation are likely to feel, and no other. It were 
therefore to be wifhed that every part of a liturgy were per- 
fonally applicable to every individual in the congregation ; 
and that nothiag were introduced to interrupt the paflion, 
or damp a flame which it is not eafy to rekind'e. Upon 
this principle, the fave-prayers in our liturgy fhould be fewer 
and fhorter. The latesfile likewife feems unfeafonably in- 
troduced into thefe prayers, as ill according with the anni- 
hilation of human greatnefs, of which every at that carries 
the.mind to God prefents the idea. It is required, fourthly, 
that a liturgy contain as few controverted propofitions as 
poffible. Why, fays our author, fhould every pofition 
which a church maintains be woven witli fo much induftry into 
her forms of public worfhip? Some are offended, and fome 
are excluded ; this is an evil in itfelf, at leaft to them: and 
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what advantage or fatisfation can be derived te the re from 
the feparation of their brethren, it is difficult to imagine : 
unlefs it were a duty to publifh our fyftem of polemic divi- 
nity, underthename of making confeffion of our faith every 
time we worfhip God; ora fin, to agree in religious exer- 
cifes with thole fom whom we differ in fome religious opi- 
nions: indeed, where one man thinks it his duty conftantly 
to worlhip a being whom another cannot, with the affent of 
his confcience, permit himfelf to worfhip at all, there feems 
to be no place for comprehenfion, nor any expedient left 
but a quiet feceffion. All other differences may be compro- 
mifed by filence. If feéts and fchifms be an evil, they are 
as much to be avoided by one fide asthe other. If feétaries 
are blamed for taking unneceflary offence, eftablifhed 
churches are no lefs culpable for unneceffarily giving it : 
they are bound at leaft to produce a command, or a reafon 
of equivalént utility, for fhutting out any from their commu- 
nion, by mixing with divine worfhip, doétrines which, 
whether true or falfe, are unconneéted, in their nature, with 
devotion. Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
fophy, vol. 1i.chap. 5. See PRAYER. 

Of all the forms which Chriftianity has taken in different 
parts of the world, of all the fe&ts which refufe communion, 
with regular eftablifhments, mufic, or rather chanting, has 
been the language of devotion. It has been farcattically 
afked, whence this impulfe to cry aloud originated ; wasit from 
the thundering mufic of the fingers of Jofhua round Jericho, 
the fweet ftrains of the harp of David, the pompous and 
proud clangor and vociferating of the myriads of muficians 
at the temple of Solomon, or the pious chant of the canti- 
cle-which Jefus Chrift and his apoftles fung at the firtt infti- 
tution of prayer, that we derive our choirs, hymns, pfalms, 
and {piritual fongs, which in every communion of Chriftians 
contiitute, and always have conttituted, a confiderable part 
of the public worfhip regulated by liturgies? We have no 
doubt but that the primitive Chriftians, when their religion 
was founded on that of the Jews, (at leaft as faras the be- 
lief and worfhip of one God,) in oppofition to Paganifm and 
idolatry, fung the Pfalms of David, which they had adopted, 
in imitation of the royal pfalmiit and his nation. 

But there was no Pagan temple, or facrifice at an altar, 
without mufic, and at prefent, even the favages of America 
honour their divinities with finging. Indeed fongs, of 
which the fubje@ and poetry correfpond with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Pagans, conitituted all their liturgies, to 
the exa€t celebration of which it is well known they were 
ferupuloufly attached. It is true that the Chriltians differ 
very much in their mufical taftes. The Quakers have no li- 
turgy ; they wait till the {pirit moves them to fpeak, and 
never fing ; they only figh and groan, Calvin ftript mufic 
of harmony and meafure, and allowed of nothing but uni- 
fonous and fyllabic finging in tke conventicles, without the 
affiltance of that box of whiffles, as the Scotch reformers 
ufed to ftyle the organ. The modern methodifts like 
light, airy, and familiar mufic fo much better than folemn 
ftrains of fupplication, that they admit ballad and barrel- 
organ tunes out of the itreet to be adapted to their hymns. 
The mufic a cappella, in the cathedral fervice of the Roman 
Catholics and Proteftants of the fixteenth and feventeenth 
centuries, feems the moft folemn and reverend fpecies of mu- 
fic with which to addrefs the divinity ; at leaft it is the moft 
grateful to cultivated ears. In parifh churches, under the 
guidance of a powerful organ, or a judicious chantor, pfal- 
mody in parts, provided fome refpect were paid to accent, 
and diftinétion were made between long and fhort fyllables, as 
in the rogth pfalm and other melodies. in triple-time, would 
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ceafe to be abfurd and ridiculous to lovers of mufic, and 
rendered a gratification, initead of a torture, to cultivated 
ears. 

LITVINTZOVA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Irkutik; 36 miles S. of Ilimfk. 

LITUS, in the Materia Medica, the fame as Jiniment ; 
which fee. 

LITUUS, among Medaliffs, the ftaff or wand twifted 
round at the top, ufed by the augurs, made in the form of a 
crozier, and the badge of the augurfhip. 

We frequently fee it on medals, along with other pontifi- 
cal inftruments. Aulus Gellius fays, it was bigger in the 
place where it was crooked than elfewhere. In {ome coins 
of Nero the lituus appears at his breaft; and from badly 
preferved coins has been taken by fome medallic writers for 
a ferpent. 

Lirvuus, in Natural Hiflory, a name given to a genus of 
fhells of the clafs of the polythalamii, or thofe which confilt 
of feveral concamerations or chambers, parted from one 
another by fhelly diaphragms, and communicating with one 
another by means of a fiphunculus, which runs through the 
whole length of the fhell. To this general charaSer of the 
clafs, it is to be added, that the lituus is always a conic 
fhell, running in a ftraight line from the mouth, through a 
great part of the length, and from the end of this ftraight 
part to the extremity, twilting into the fhape of a cornu 
ammonis, or fpiral fhell of that kind. 

It is thus named from its refembling the inftrument called 
lituus among the ancients. The ftony matter often found 
calt in this fhell, and refembling all its lineaments, is called by 
authors /ituifes, as thofe {tones formed in the peéten, peétinites, 
and thofe in the echini marini echinite. See ConcnoLocy. 

Liruvus, in Roman Antiquity. The Romansthad a 
crooked military mufical inftrument called a Ztuus, in the 
form of the augural ftaff, whence it had itsname. It was a 
{pecies of clarion, or odtave trumpet, made of metal, and 
extremely loud and fhrill, ufed for the cavalry, as the ftraight 
trumpet was for the foot. Horace diftinguifhes it from the 
tuba, or trumpet. : 


“ Multos caftra juvant, et lituo tube 
Permittus fonitus, 


Od. i. 23. 
as Claudian does from the flute : 


“¢ Tibia pro lituis, et pro clangore tubarum 
Molle lyre, fuftumque carant.’”’ 


On our: mufic plates are engraved a double lituus and a 
ftraight trumpet, from an ancient bas-relief in the Vitalefchi 
palace at Rome, reprefenting a facrifice : as isa genuine an- 
cient metalline lituus, now in the poffeffion of the right ho- 
nourable fir Jofeph Banks, K.B. and prefident of the Royal 
Society. It was found with many other antiquities, both 
Roman and Anglo Saxon, in clearing the bed of the river 
Witham, near Tatterfhall, in Lincolnfhire, 1761, and is 
perhaps the only inftrument of the kind that is now extant. 
It is a long narrow tube, with a {welling curve at the end, 
like the double lituus, but refembling ftill more an in- 
{trument feulptured on the bafe of Trajan’s pillar at Rome. 
It is neatly made of very thin brafs, with three joints or 
pieces, like German flutes, and has been well gilt. Its 
length is upwards of four feet, though the upper end has 
been evidently broken off. 

An inftrument of this kind, made of caft brafs, was found 
in digging a well, near Battle in Suflex, and was then filled 
with imatl fhells. We have an engraving of it in Grofe’s 
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Military Antiquities, vol. ii. A fimilar trumpet is engraved 
in Montfaucon’s Roman Antiquities. 

This inftrument frequently appears on ancient medals as a 

fymbol ef war, and is terminated with the head of a boar, 
and fometimes with that of a fnake, as onan ancient family 
* medal of Albinus, ftruck during the time of the republic, 
between the firft Punic war and the reign of Augutitus. 
. LITYERSA, the fong of the reapers, in the Ancient 
Mufic.  Theocritus, Apollodorus, Julius Pollux, Suidas, 
and others, mention this fong, and call it Lityerfa, from Ly- 
tiurfas, the natural fon of Midas; a rude and ferocious 
prince, who obliged {lrangers to work with him in the 
fields at harveft-time, and thofe who were too feeble and 
unable to work, he put to death. Hercules killed him in 
the life-time of his father. 

Julius Pollux fays that this fong was mournful, and fung 
round the fhearers, to confole Midas for the death of his 
fon. 

LITZENDORF, in Geography, a town of Bavaria, in 
the bifhopric of Bamberg ; 6 miles E.N.E. of Bamberg. 

LIVADIA, a province of European Turkey, bounded 
on the N. by Theffaly, on the E. by the Archipelago, on 
the S. by the gulf of Lepanto, which feparates it from the 
Morea, and the gulf of E-gina, and on the W. by the Medi- 
terranean ; 480 miles long from N.W. to S.E., and about 
35 miles in its medial breadth. ‘This province comprehends 
what was properly called Greece (fee Grecia Propria) ; 
and the mountains, fo much celebgated by the ancients, viz. 
Parnaffus, Hehtcon, and Cytheron. ‘lhe places that are 
now moft noted init are Lepanto, Livadia, and Athens. 

Lrvapra is alfo a large, populous, commercial town, in 
the province of the fame name, fituated near the gulf of 
Lepantp, and built rgund a mountain terminating in a peak, 
and on which is a caftle; 28 miles N. of Corinth. N. lat. 
98egze Ky longo? cal: 

LIVADOSTA, atown of Livadia, on the E. extremi- 
ty of the gulf of Lepanto; 20 miles S.E, of Livadia.. 

LIVAROT, a town of France, in the department of the 
Calvados,’ and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Lifieux ; 8 miles $.S.W. of Lifieux. The place con- 
tains 1210, and the canton 11,279 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 195 kiliometres, in 29 communes. 

LIUBIM, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Ja- 
roflavl ; 40 miles N.E. of Jaroflavl. N. Jat. 58° 55°. 
E. long. 40° gol. - 

LIUBITCH, atown of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tchernigov, onthe Dnieper ; 20 miles W. of Tchernigov. 
N. lat. 51° 224 E. long. 26° 44’, 

LIUDER, a town of Sweden, in the province of Sma- 
fand; 31 miles W.of Calmar. 

LIVE Caves, in Mining, a phrafe ufed by many people 
to exprefs fuch caverns in the earth as have but little com- 
munication with the external air, and are found to abound 
with mineral produétions. ‘The workers in the lead-mines 
on Mendip-hills diftinguifh the numerous caverns in thofe 
places into the /ive or quick caves, and the dead caves ; the 
latter are {uch as admit the air into them two or three ways, 
and are barren of any thing valuable; the ethers have only 
one paflage, and that but narrow and winding, and generealy 
hie at great depths. Thefe abound in numerous elegant pro- 
duGions. They almoft always contain ore in fome form or 
ether, and ufua'ly abound in elegant fpars. Mr. Beaumont 
mentions one of thefe in the Philotophical TranfaGtions, 
which lay at thirty-five fathom perpendicular depth, 
in which there was found a fine liver-coloured earth, of 
the nature of bole armenic, which in many places fhoot 
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up ip a wonderful manner in a fort of {pires of the height 
of three or four inches, formed with ridges and furrows, 
and ufually covered with fpar at the top; fometimes all 
the way down, to the bed of earth. Phil. Tranf. N° 129, 

Live £ver, in Botany. See OrPINeE. 

Live in Idlenefs. See VioLer. ‘ 

Live Hedges, in Rural Economy, fachas are conftituted 
of living materials, fuch as white-thorn plants, &c. See 
YENce. ; 

Live-Stock, in Agriculture, is aterm which fignifies all 
that fort of animal {tock which is raifed or kept upon a 
farm, either for the purpofe of ufe or profit. It compre- 
hends all forts of domeltic animals, whether thofe of the 
cattle, horfe, and {wine kinds, or thofe of the rabbit and 
poultry deferiptions. In one of the reports of the ftate of 
agriculture, drawn up for the board, it is ftated that this is 
a fubje@t which “ is, perhaps, the moft important in the 
whole range of rural economics. ‘The pooreft and moft 
backward nations contrive to raife bread for their confump- 
tion, equal to the demand; and to increafe the quantity 
with the increafe of their mouths. Their wheat, in the moft 
miferable hufbandry, is nearly equal, and much of it fupe- 
rior, to that of our highly cultivated fields ; and we feel con- 
{tantly in our markets the effe&t of their competition: but 
with all that concerns live-ftock the cafe is abundantly dif- 
ferent ; it is by great exertions only that a people ean be well 
fupplied, and for want of fuch exertions, many nations are 
forced to content themfelves with fuch meat as others would 
not touch. Look at afample of French and Swifs wheat, 
no difference is found; but examine the cows of Swiffer- 
land and Lorraine, what a difference! Compare the mares 
of Flanders with the ponies of Bretagne, the fheep of 
England and of France; nay, let us come nearer home, and 
reflect on the wool in competition; examine the fleeces of 
Segovia and of Italy, in the fame parallel of latitude.’? 
And it is added that, ‘next to the cultivation of watte lands 
(which by the way much depends on the well ordering of 
live-{tock), this, it is conceived, is the greateft defideratum 
in the agriculture of Britain.”’ ' 

And it has been remarked by the author of ‘“ Praétical 
Agriculture,” that there is {carcely any branch cf hufbandry 
that is of more confequence to the farmer, or which, of late, 
has been more attended to and improved. He fuppofes, in- 
deed, that it might ealily be imagined that, as the means of 
fupporting domeitic animals became more perfectly known, 
and more extenfively provided, great and beneficial changes 
would take place in the nature, formi, and other propérties of 
the animals that were to be kept for the purpofes of the far~ 
mer, and confequently advantages to be derived both in the 
amelioration of the land and the improvement of the live- 
ftock, which it fupported. It is alfo conceived, that the 
greatly increafed demand for this fort of ftock, either for 
the purpoies of food or labour, may have likewife had much 
effect in promoting and forwarding their improvement ; but 
that, though much has lately been accomphihed in this de- - 
partment of rural economy, mveh ilill remains to be done, . 
which may in fome meafure be effected by the judicious com- 
bination of proper improved breeds of animals of different 
kinds, with the various improvements in the cultivation and 
management of herbage or other forts of green food by 
which they are to be fupported. 

Mr, Middleton likewite contends that, where it is intend- , 
ed “toattempt any confiderable improvement in the nature 
of the live-flock of a farm, care fhould be previoufly taken 
that there is a fufficient degree of fhelter, fhade, and warmth, « 
as well as a high degree of fertility of the land, anda fuit-. 

able. 
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able ftate of drainage, as it is only by the rictinefs’ and 
abundance of food that fuch changes can be effected in the 
moft advantageous way, or the ftock be brought to any high 
degree of perfeétion.’’ The circumttances which are to be 
more particularly confidered, in undertaking improvements 
in the nature of live-ftock, efpecially in what relates to them- 
felves, are thofe of the fhape, the fize, the difpofition, the 
hardinefs, the arriving quickly at maturity, the peculiar na- 
ture of the flefh, the property of fattening with expedition, 
the affording milk in fuficient plenty, the quality of the 
hide, the fitnefs for performing labour, and the particular 
quality or nature of the breed, of whatever fort of animal 
it may be. All of which are particular'y confidered in ex- 
plaining the nature and methods of management that are the 
moit proper to be adopted in breeding, rearing, and bring- 
ing to verfeétion different forts of animals of the domeltic 
kind for the ufes of the farmer. See Breepine. 

In refpeé&t to the introduétion of all forts of live-ftock 
upon a tarm, the cultivator fhould conttantly and carefully 
confider the nature and extent of his keep, or the means 
which he has of providing them with proper fupplies of 
proper kind of food, as on this, the fize and other proper- 
ties ef the animals muft in a great meafure depend. ‘The 
idea of geod keep is conftantly neceffary to be kept in 
view, as without it, little can be effefted in this part of 
hufbandry. It has been forcibly remarked by the writer of 
the Staffordfhire Agricultural Report; that «all good 
ftock muft be both bred with attention and well fed; and 
that it is neceffary, that thefe two efentials in this {pecies of 
improvement fhould always accompany each other; for 
without good refources for keeping it would be in vain to 
attempt {upporting a capital ftock, and with fuch refources, 
jt would be abfurd not to aim at a breed fowewhat de- 
cent in quality.”? This fort of improvement mutt, how- 
ever, be much regulated by the circumitances of the farmer, 
and be often only gradually effected on account of the want 
of money for the purgofe of making a more. full change in 
the ftock of the farm. 

In the Agricultural Report for Perth, it is ftated, 
that, “ there is one circumftance, relative to the introduc- 
tion of all new breeds, which muft not be paffed over in 
filence, becaufe no farmer can neglect it without a certain 
lofs. Every kind of pafture is fitted to raife animals to a 
particular fize. When beatts of a larger fize are brought in, 
than the quality of the food is calculated to fupport, thefe 
animals, whether cows, or horfes, or fheep, or any other 
kind, will degenerate apace, and never prove ufeful, until 
they come down to that itandard or fize adapted to their 
fituation and fuited to their food.’’ And that, ‘on the 
other hand, when a fmaller breed than ordinary 1s brought 
in, they continue to increafe in bulk, until they come up to 
the pitch which is fuited to their nourifhment. But there 
is this remarkable difference betwixt thefe two progreflions, 
in refpect to profit, that in the retrograde progrefs, when 
animals are brought from rich pafture and a comfortable 
fituation to the reverfe, they are in every inftance worle 
than the indigenous breed ; whereas the animals, which. are 
brought from worfe to better, continue to improve, till 
they arriye at that perfeétion, which the change in their 
fituation is calculated to produce. Thefe caufes-may not 
immediately have their full effe€&t; but in a few years they 

_ certainly and evidently will.. He makes, for this reafon, a 
much fafer experiment, who brings cattle from worfe to 
better, than he who brings them from better to worle. 
‘This reafoning applies to all plants, as well as animals, 
Highland-cattle rife to a great fize, not only by the keep- 
ixg in South Britain, but in ricu pattures at home.’” And 
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he adds, that it is ‘¢ in vain to attempt to improve a breed 
of animals beyond the circumftances of the country as to 
climate and pafture ; while, at the fame time, it is no cafy 
matter to difcern, without proper trials, how far thefe cir-\ 
cumftances can fupport a better flock. Here is great room, 
he fuppofes, for the ingenious to exercife their judgment 
in improving the breeds of different animals. One {pecies 
has evidently degenerated in this country, by a change in 
their fituation to the worfe. The red or foreft-deer is but 
a puny animal in comparifon of thofe of former umes. 
This will be apparent to any perfon, who compares the 
horns of a deer that is kilied at. prefent to thofe of the 
fame fpecies, which are in different places dug out of the 
mofles. The caufe is obvious.’’ It is therefore conceived, 
that “the improvement of the foil ought to go hand in 
hand with the introduGtion of a larger breed of cattle: and 
a large breed ought, for the fame reafon, to be introduced,. 
in that degree, in which the ityle of agriculture is im- 
proved.”” 

In fupport of this, Mr. Middleton, in the Agricultural 
Report of Middlefex flates, that ** the richeft grazing land, 
and the moft nourifhing artificial food, will certainly pay 
more in feeding large bullocks, fheep, and {wine, than it 
would do in feeding the {maller fizes of the fame fpecies,”* 
and that it is equally obvious that the {maller breeds will 
an{wer better on the poor pafture than the large.” 

Further, the particular qualities which the farmer has in 
contemplation, is likewife a point which mult be attended to 
in fixing upon breeds of domeftic animals for particular 
farms. Confidering the various breeds of domettic animals, 
as the machines by which the farmer is enabled to fend his 
herbage and other forts of food to market, Mr. Donaldion 
thinks he ought, by the ftudy of every proper mean, to- 
advance their improvement, in refpect to form as well as the 
difpofition to fatten, that the produce of his farm may be 
difpofed of in the moft advantageous manner ; and that be- 
fides the benefit he would derive individually, from their 


‘being thus rendered lefs tedious in the procefs of fattening, 


and lefs productive of offal, the community would gain valt 
advantage in the great increafe of animal food. 

As foon as proper forts of live-ftock have been introduced 
according to the particular circumftances of the land, the 
farmer fhould be extremely careful in the management of 
them, whether they be of the catt!e, fheep, or other kinds, in 
the providing them with due and full fupplies of food, 
whether in the-changes. of pafture during the fummer fea- 
fon, or in that of other forts.in the winter, fo as to keep 
them conftantly in a proper thriving condition ; in affording 
them fuitable degrees of fhelter and warmth, and in having 
them properly littered down, when confined to the yards or 
ftalls ; and under all circumftances well fupplied with good i 
water ; as all thefe have much effect in promoting the im- 
provement of the ftock, and, of courle, that of the advantage 
of the farmer :. different methods are purfued in different 
diftria&s, with this view, in animals of different kinds, which 
will be particularly noticed under the heads to which they 
belong. See Carrie, Sueep, Horse, Swine, &e. 

In many parts of the ifland,. great advances. have been 
made toa more perfect ftate in the nature of. different forts of : 
live-fiock, by feleGting and employing the. beft and moft per-- 
feGly formed animals, both male and female, but efpecially 
the former, as fteck to. breed from ;. and in the midland, as 
well as fome other counties, valt advantage has been gained 
in the fame view, by the practice of the large and more opu- 
lent breeders and graziers letting their fuperior male ftock 
of different kinds of animals; and it would probably ftill- 
further promote this material object, if the more extenfive 
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- proprietors of lands were attentive to the circumftance, by 
either providing fuch male ftock themfelves, or enabling 
their tenants effe@tuallyto do-it, where their fituations ren- 
der it impoffible. ‘By fome well concerted plan of this na- 
ture, a great and general change, foas to render the differ- 
ent forts of \domeftic animals much more perfe& than they, 
are at prefent, as well as better adapted to their fituations, 
tight be effefted. “But without fome fort of aid of this 
kind it does not feem probable, from the great expence at- 
‘tending the bufinefs, that any general improvement of them 
can take place, though it may be carried to a confiderable 
extent in particular cafes and circumftances. 

LIVENS, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of ‘Voronez ; 36 miles W.S.W. of Voronez. N. 
rlat. 51-6! (E..Tong. 38° 14’. 

LIVER, in Anatomy and Phyfiology, is the largeft gland 
in the body, and performs the ifecretion of the bile. That 
‘fluid is conveyed from the liver by its excretory dud, 
called:the hepatic ; which fometimes tranfmits it to the 
duodenum, and fometimes, through a fecond tube called 
the cy{tic duét, into the membranous bag conneéted to 
the liver, and named the gall-bladder. The anatomical 
defcription of thefe organs, and the explanation of their 
funétions are, the objects of this article. 

The liver is a fingle organ, like the others of the organie 
life, not fymmetrical in its figure, yet tolerably conftant in 
its peculiar fhape ; occupying the upper part of the cavity 
of the abdomen, where it is placed obliquely from right 
to left, the thickeft portion filling up the right hypochon- 
drium, or fpace included by the falfe ribs of the right 
fide, and the thinner part extending #erofs the middle of 
the body in the epigattric region to the left hypochondrium. 
It is more deeply covered by the ribs in the male than in 
the female fex- In general it is fma!ler in proportion as the 
individual is more healthy : it generally becomes enlarged in 
fize when difeafed. 

It is fituated immediately under the diaphragm, of which 
the tendon intervenes between it and the pericardium ; and 

_above the ftomach, arch of the colon, duodenum, little 
Omentum, gall-bladder, and right’ kidney. Behind, it lies 
againit the vertebral column, the crura of the diaphragm, 
the cefophagus, the aorta and the inferior vena cava: and it 
is bounded in front by the cartilaginous edge of the chett. 
The right falfe ribs are on its right, and the fpleen on its 
left. 

The preffure of the furrounding organs juft enumerated, 
the conneétion which the inferior‘vena cava has to it, but 
more particularly certain folds of peritoneum, called its li- 
gaments, retain it in its fituation, leaving it however a con- 
fiderable power of changing its relative pofitien. Anato- 
mifts enumerate four or five ligaments, all of which conneé& 
the liver to the furface of the diaphragm; but they feem to 
be merely fo many parts of one and the fame produétion. 
From the middle of the diaphragm, beginning at the apex 
of the enfiform cartilage, and extending backwards with a 
little obliquity to the right, and from the aponeurofis of 
the tranfyerfus abdominis, almoft as low as the navel, a fold 
of peritoneum, confilting of two laminz, a right and left, 
paffes to the convex furface of the liver, and is attached 
to it from the foffa umbilicalis to the notch that receives 
the vena cava. This, which is called the ligamentum la- 
tum, or fufpenforium hepatis, is narrow below and in front, 
grows broader in the middle, where it arrives at the dia- 
phragm, and then becomes again very narrow behind: it 
poffeffes in fa&t a falciform fhape, the convex margin being 
turned upwards, the concave downwards, and the apex 
backwards. ‘The front and lower edge of-the ligament is 
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thick and rounded, and contains the remains of the umbi- 
lical vein of the foetus, furrounded by more or lefs fat 
this part, which is implanted in the front notch of the 
liver, is called the ligamentum teres hepatis. The two 
fides of the ligament confift of broad and fmooth furfaces ; 
of which one is turned forwards and in conta&t with the 
parietes of the abdomen below, and the diaphragm above ; 
the other, turned backwards, lies againft the liver above and 
the abdominal vifcera below. Befides the umbilical vein, 
the two layers of this ligament include feveral lymphatic 
trunks proceeding from the liver to the cheft. Its lamine 
are continuous on one fide with the peritoneum lining the 
abdominal cavity, and on the other with the external peri- 
toneal covering of the liver. Its fun@ions feem rather 
conne¢ted with the tranfmiffion of the umbilical veiny than 
with any confinement of the liver to a particular fituation : 
for all the broad anterior portion is fo loofe, that it does 
not at all limit the motions of the organ: where it is nar- 
rower, it may perform this office. 
principally in its lateral motions. It is faid to have been 
fometimes deficient ; but the obfervation appears doubtful. 

The two lamine compofing the broad lizament feparate 
from each other towards the polterior part of the organ, 
and, as they proceed towards the right and left fides, take 
the names of right and left or lateral ligaments of the liver. 
Thefe conne& the refpeétive lobes to the diaphragm ; they 
have a triangular form; one fide is loofe, one conneéed-to 
the liver, and the third to the diaphragm. They confift, 
like the broad ligament, of two layers of peritoneum, in- 
cluding a {mall quantity ‘of cellular fubftance, and fome 
lymphatic veffels. The left is commonly rather larger than 
the right. 

.The coronary ligament of the liver is a broad adhefion 
between the pofterior part of the organ and the furface of 
the diaphragm: the two parts are united by a clofe cellular 
tifflue through a.furface of confiderable extent. The bound- 
aries of this union are formed by a very fhort reflexion of 
peritoneum, by the broad ligament in front, and by the 
lateral ligaments at the fides. ‘The nature of the conne@ion 
between the liver and diaphragm, will be beit underftood by 
obferving the furface of the former after it has been removed 
from its fituation, We then fee the two laminz of the 
broad ligament feparating from each other behind, and de- 
parting towards each fide to form the lateral ligaments, 
which are alfo connected in a ftraight line along the back 
edge of the liver. The broad fpace, included between all 
thefe parts, and forming a furface of adhefion between the 
liver and diaphragm, is the coronary ligament. This con- 
neétion 2€s very powerfully in maintaining the organ in its 
proper pofition, and preventing it from moving loofely in 
the abdomen. 

We fhould alfo enumerate, among the conneétions of the 
liver, a portion of peritoneum paffing from it to the right 
kidney ; and the little omentum which joins it to the. ito- 
mach. (See Eprproon.) It mutt be remembered, that the 
conneétions juft enumerated do not fupport the weight of the 
liver in the living fubjeét, as they appear to do after death, 
when the abdomen has been laid open. In that cafe the 
liver fiaks downwards from the diaphragm, becomes fepa- 
rated from it by a confiderable interval, and is fupported in 
a great meafure by the broad ligament. During life the 
furrounding organs maintain the liver in its place, and thefe 
are all fupported and held in their refpeétive fituations by 
the aétion of the refpiratory mufcles. Hence the organ is 
liable to changes of pofition according as thefe parts are 
moved, and it may be very varioufly affected in this way, as 
there are fo many organs in contaét with it. Whenever the 
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diaphragm defcends, the liver is carried downwards ; and it 
moves in the contrary direction again when this mufele paffes 
towards the cheft. In the latter itate, the thin edge of the 
liver is completely covered by the margin of the cheft: 
hence, when we wifh to prefs on the liver, we direct the 
patient to infpire ftrongly, that its edge may be thruft below 
the ribs. Effufion into the cheft drives downwards both the 
diaphragm and liver: dropfy, pregnancy, or any other {well- 
ings in the abdomen, pufh them up towards the cheft. 
When the ftomach and intellines are empty, the liver 
defeends: in the oppofite ftate of thefe parts it is pufhed 
upwards: hence the defcent of the diaphragm is performed 
lefS eafily after a full meal. In any ereét polture of the 
trunk, the liver defcends about two finger’s breadths, and 
is higher in about the fame proportion in the recumbent pof- 
ture. When we lie on the right fide, the liver is fupported 
in the concavity of the correfponding falfe ribs, and preffes 
on none of the furrounding organs; hence we commonly 
fleep in that attitude. In lying on the other fide, the 
weight of the liver comes upon the ftomach, which pro- 
duces unpleafant feelings after a meal. Belides thefe changes 
of pofition, which may happen generally in any fubjeéts, 
there are others of a more peculiar and individual nature, 
arifing from different fize of the organ, greater or lefs con- 
cavity of the diaphragm, &c. However the pofition may 
be altered, the relations to furrounding parts are the fame. 

The volume of the organ varies according to age, regi- 
men, and difeafe. The former varieties will be confidered in 
{peaking of its developement. In general, it is the largett 
and heavieft vifcus in the abdomen. It has been obferved 
to be largeft in thofe who lead an ina€tive life, and who in- 
dulge in the pleafures of the table: the ancient epicures 
ufed to produce an inordinate growth of the liver in geefe 
by particular diet and management. But the moft remark- 
able variations in the fize of the liver are thofe which occur 
in chronic difeafes: fometimes it is: diminifhed and very 
manifeltly indurated ; much more frequently it is enlarged, 
fometimes fo much as to weigh ten or twelve or even more 
pounds. When it increafes in this way, it ufually takes up 
a proportionally greater room in the abdomen. Boyer, 
however, faw it weighing eleven pounds, without having 
pafigd beyond the edge of the cheft ; it had driven the dia- 
phragm upwards, almolt to the firft rib, and had reduced 
the right lung to a very {mall volume. The fubject was ex- 
ceedingly fat. (Traité d’Anatomie, tom. iv. p. 393.) The 
ordinary weight of the liver in a healthy adult 1s about three 
pounds: Soemmerring fays it may vary from two to five 
pounds. Its fpecific gravity is to that of water as 15203 
to 10000. 

The colour is a brownifh-red, often inclining towards 
yellow. It is influenced very confiderably by the quantity 
of blood in the veffels, and confequently 1s different in dif- 
ferent modes of death. The organ is very pale in death 
from hemorrhage, and of a deep colour in cafes where its 
venous fyftem 1s much diltended. Its deviations from the 
brown-red, which conititutes the proper liver colour, are 
generally into lighter and particularly yellow tints. T'he 
edges and inferior furface are often quite livid. The colour 
on the whole is clearer the younger the individual. 

The figure of the liver is fo irregular, that it is not eafy 
to defcribe it with clearnefs: we may ftate generally that 
it is thick towards the right and back part, thin towards 
the left and front, flattened from above downwards, and 
elongated rather obliquely from the right and below, to- 
wards the left and upwards. We diftinguifh in it a fuperior 
and inferior frface, an anterior and a pofterior edge, a right 
and a left extremity. 


The fuperior or convex furface, is convex, and adapted 
every where to the hollow of the diaphragm, to which it is 
contiguous throughout, except at the back part, in the fi- 
tuation of the coronary ligament, where it adheres firmly 
to the organ. The convexity is much greater behind and 
towards the right, than in front andon the left. Its par- 


-ticular dire@tion is fuch, that on the left it is turned upwards 


and rather forwards; in the middle upwards and rather 
more forwards ; and on the right, backwards, upwards 
and outwards. It is divided into two parts, called lobes, 
by the broad ligament; the right divifion, which is very 
much the largett, forms the right or great lobe; and the 
left the left or {mall lobe. ~ 

The inferior 6r concave furface is a little inclined back- 
wards, rather lefs extenfive than the preceding, and flightly 
and unequally concave. It exhibits eminences and de- 
preffions, arifing apparently from the relations of the organ 
to the furronnding parts, and deep notches giving paflage 
to blood-veffels, which, as in all important vifcera, are 
formed in the moft concealed fituation about the organ, 
The following are the objeéts which this furface prefents 
in fucceffion from left to right. In their figure and arrange- 
ment they are fubjeét to fuch numerous varieties, that 
hardly any two livers agree together in this refpect. 

1. A broad fuperficial depreflion correfponding to the 
fuperior furface of the ftomach, and belonging to the left 
lobe. i 

2, The horizontal fiffure or longitudinal groove (foffa 
umbilicalis or longitudinalis, or finiltra) divides all the in- 
ferior furface from before backwards, from the anterior edge 
to the left fide of the paflage of the inferior vena cava, 
and thus marks the f€paration of the right and left lobes on 
their furface. The fides are fometimes partially united by 
a {mall portion of liver, fo as to form a canal. Its anterior 
part lodges the umbilical vein, and the pofterior narrower 
portion (foffa duétum venofi) contains the canalis venofus, 
which, like that vein, is changed in the adult into a:kind of 
ligament. 

3- The creat tranfverfe fiffure (foffa tranfverfa, or vena 
portarum,) is placed nearer to the polterior than to the an- 
terior edge, and runs from right to left in the direétion of 
the great diameter of the inferior furface, of which it occue - 
pies about the middle third portion. It interfe€ts the hori- 
zontal fiffure at right angles. Its depth is confiderable, . 
particularly in the middle, and it is never covered by thofe - 
tranfverfe bridge-like portions, which have been mentioned 
in the former fiffure. It is occupied-by the trunk’and firft 
divifion of the vena portarum, by the primary ramifieations 
of the hepatic artery, and by the biliary tubes,- which unite - 
at their departure from the liver into afingle duét: . The 
lymphatics and nerves of the liverare feen alfo in this fitua- 
tion. Thefe parts are all united by a tolerably. clofe cellular 
tiffue, 

4. Two eminences, fometimes called porte, of which 
one is placed before and the -othey behind the middle of the 
great tranfverfe fiffure. ‘The former (lobulus quadratus or 
anonymus ) is broad and flightly elevated, refembles a more 
or lefs regular parallelogram, and varies im fize, according 
as the yall-bladder and tranfverfe fiffure, which bound it, 
are more or lefs approxamated. Jt extends even to the froit 
edge, and feparates the-anterior half of the horizontal fiffure 
from the gall-bladder.. The other eminence has been called 
the tmall lobe of the livery (lobulus Spigelii or papillatus, ) 
It is fometimes triangular and fometimes quadrilateral in its 
figure. Itis more prominent than the preceding, and placed at 
the pofterior edge of the liver, under the trunk of the vena 
portarum, It is fingle in this fituation, and reits on the ver- 
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tebre, between the vena cava and eefophaguss thence it 
afcends towards the front on the inferior furface of the liver, 
and is immediately divided into two other fmall eminences. 
One of thefe is fuperior and pofterior (lobulus caudatus), 
conneéis the {mall lobe to the reft of the liver, and paffes 
obliquely towards the right, feparating the vena portarum 
from the vena cava. It then becomes broader, and forms as 
fhort fuperficial groove, contiauous with the right extremity 
of the tranfverfe filure, and on which the vena portarum 
refts as it enters that fiffure. ‘The other eminence is more 
confiderable, and forms a kind of obtufe papilla directed 
forwards and downwards: this is the part properly called 
lobulus Spigelii. Separated from the reft of the liver in 
front by the tranfverfe fiffure, behind by the vena cava, on 
the left by the horizontal fiffure, and the canalis venofus 
contained in it, on the right by the vena portarum before its 
entrance into the tranfverfe fiflure, this eminence appears to 
be conneéted to the organ only by the kind of root iaft 
defcribed, and which paffes under the right lobes, between 
the vena cava and vena portarum. But behind it is farther 
conneéted by a {mall elongation, formed fometimes by the 
fubftance of the liver, fometimes by a fold of peritoneum, 
which ferves to complete a very fhort canal traverfed by the 
vena cava. This lobulus Spigelii is placed between the two - 
orifices of the ftomach: it correfponds below to the pancreas, 
above to the right and left lobes: in front of it is the little 
omentum. 

5. In the right lobe, in the front of the right extremity 
of the tranfverfe fiffure, and on the right of the lobulus 
quadratus, appears the excavation that lodges the gall- 
bladder. This is of an oval figure, fuperficial, more or 
Jefs diftant from the longitudinal fiffure, not covered by pe- 
ritoneum, and lined only by the proper membrane of the 
liver, and by cellular tiflue, which conneéts it ftrongly to 
the gall-bladder. 

6. Two {till more fuperficial excavations are found quite 
to the right. The anterior correfponds to the hepatic 
flexure of the colon, and the poiterior to the right kidney 
and renal.capfule. 

The anterior or thin edge of the liver is thin, and inclined 
downwards. In the natural fituation of the organ it corre- 
{ponds nearly to the level of the bafis of the cheit, being 
fometimes a little above, but feldom below it. Its direétion 
may be ealily conceived from the general defcription we 
have given of the organ. It is turned almott diretly down- 
wards on the right, and becomes more directly anterior to- 
wards the left. A notch is-always feen in it towards the 
Jeft, and forms the commencement of the horizontal fiffure : 
to the right of this there is a broader fuperficial excavation 
accommodated to the fundus of the gall-bladder. 

The potterior or thick margin is inclined upwards, not 
fo long as the anterior, very thick on the right, and grows 
gradually thinner towards the left. Its middle is clofely 
conneéted to the diaphragm by the coronary ligament ; and 
the extremities are more loofely attached to the fame organ 
by the lateral ligaments. T'wo excavations m&y be obferved 
on this edge: a very deep and narrow one at the pofterior 
edge of the horizontal fiffure, between the great Jobe and 
the lobulus Spigelii, for the paflage of the inferior vena 
cava ; in this the orifices of the hepatic veins are feen. It 
is very flightly oblique from the left and below to the right 
and upwards, and covers about three-fourths of the cir- 
cumference of the vein, fometimes indeed the whole of it, 
forming a complete canal in the fubitance of the liver. The 
fecond hollow, much broader and more fuperficial, formed in 
the left lobe, correfponds to the vertebral column, the aorta, 
and efophagus. 
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“The right extremity of the liver is fituated much lower 
than the left, and is the moft bulky part of the organ. The 
left is very thin, extends more or lefs into the left hypo- 
chendrium, reaching above the fpleen in fome fabjects. 

Organifation of the liver.—This is very complicated ; be- 
fides its peculiar tiffue er parenchyma, the nature of which 
is perhaps more obfcure than that of other glands, it re- 
ceives a larger number of veffels. The greater part of the’ 
blood, brought from the placenta to the foetus by the um- 
bilical vein, circulates through this -organ; in the adult 
we find only fome impervious traces of this veffel. A pe- 
culiar venous fyitem, that of the vena portarum, is at ail 
ages entirely diftributed in the liver. ‘Vo thefe two orders 
of veflels, which are not found in other fituations, we muft 
add the ramifications of the hepatic artery and veins, the 
nerves, which are fimall for the organ, the lymphatic vefiels, 
the excretory tubes, and the peculiar tiflue inclofed by a 
double membrane ; all of which muft be feparately con-— 
fidered. ; 

Of the umbilical venous fyftem, which is fo remarkable 
in the foetus, nothing more can be difcerned in the adult 
than the fibrous remains of the umbilical vein and canalis ve- 
nefus in the horizontal fiffure of the liver. : 

The general arrangement and the organifation of the - 
vena portarnm are defcribed in the article Heart, undcr the 
head of Abdominal /yftem of black blood. We have to add here 
only a few details belonging to their defcripticn. 

1. A number of veins varying from three or four to feven or 
eight, of confiderable fize, come out of the fpleens and run 
tortuoufly in the fold ef peritoneum, which fixes that organ to 
the ftomach. After a fhort courfe, in which they receive 
branches from the latter, they unite near the pancreas into. 
a fingle trunk, called the fplenic vein. 

2. The pancreas produces a confiderable number of fmalk 
irregular branches, joining indifferently either of the prin- 
cipal trunks of the vena portarum, but more particularly the 
{plenic vein. 

3. Five orders of venous branches come from the flomach, 
and end either in the trunk or in the large branches, which 
make up the vena portarum. 1. Several go from the great 
extremity to the conftituent branches, or to the trunk of the 
fplenic vein. 2. The pyloric vein, belonging to the {mall 
curvature, opens into the trunk of the vena portarum. 
3. The fuperior gaftric or coronary ftomachic vein, followe 
ing the artery of the fame name, joins the {plenic trunk. 
4, 5. The right and left inferior gaftric veins run along the 
great curvature, and join refpectively the trunk of the vena 
portarum, and the fplenic vein. 

4. The duodenal veins join either the right inferior gaf- 
tric, the fuperior mefenteric, or vena portarum. 

5. The veins of the {mall inteftine anaftomofe, like the 
arteries, and form a moft extenfive net-work between the 
two laming of the mefentery. ‘The communications become 
fewer and the trunks larger, in proportion as they are more 
diftant from the intefline: they form at laft f5 or 20 veins, 
which join fucceflively the large trunk of the fuperior 
mefenteric vein accompanying the artery of the fame 
name. 

6. The veins of the;cxcum, right portion of the colon, 
and right fide of the arch, tollow the courfe of the arteries, 
and end, under the names of ileo-cecal, right colic, and 
middle colic, in the trunk of the fuperior mefenteric. 

7. The veins, which return the blood from the left fide. 
of the arch of the colon, from the defcending colon, the 
figmoid flexure and rectum, form as many principal branches 
as there are chief divifions of the inferior mefenteric artery : 
a large trunk, accompanying that artery, is formed by their 
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union, and is called the inferior mefenteric vein. From 
the rectum, of which the veins are often called the hemor- 
rhoidal, the inferior méfenterie trunk afcends parallel to the 
inteftine, goes behind the tranfverfe mefocolon, and termi- 
nates behind the pancreas, at a right angle, in the f{plenic 
vein. This vein is very {mall at its origin, where it anaf- 
tomofes with thofe of the hypogaftric plexus: it grows 
larger as it afcends, and is nearly equal in diameter to the 
fuperior mefenteric vein at its termination. 

Thus we obferve, that there are two principal trunks 
forming the vena portarum, and receiving nearly all the veins 
of the organs, from which this peculiar venous {y{tem de- 
rives its origin; thefe are the fuperior mefenteric and the 
{plenic; fome branches, however, dire€tly join the trunk. 
The fplenic, formed in the ‘manner already f{pecified, is not 
tortuous like the artery, runs in company with, but below 
it, along the upper edge of the pancreas, in an horizontal 
direétion from left to right. In front of the vertebral 
column it ends, at nearly a right angle, in the vena por- 
tarum. In this courfe it receives veins from the great 
end of the ftomach, the left inferior gaftric vein, the inferior 
mefenteric, the fuperior gaftric, and feveral pancreatic veins. 
The fuperior mefenteric vein, in the greateit part of its 
courfe, accompanies the artery of the fame name, being 
placed to the right, and a little in front: of it. It arifes 
where the artery ends, that is, near the cecum and the right 
fide of the colon ; it afcends, following the fame courfe with 
the artery, between the two layers of the mefentery, and 
becomes larger as it receives new’ branches. At the pof- 
terior edge of the mefocolon it goés behind the pancreas, 
and joins at a fomewhat obtufe angle the fplenic vein, to 
form the truak of the vena portarum, or the ventral or ab- 
dominal vena p., as it is fometimes called, to diitinguith it 
from that end which ramifies in the liver, and which is called 
the hepatic vena p. In this fituation it is more than an inch 
diftant from the end of the inferior mefenteric vein. It re- 
ceives, on the concave fide of its curve, the three veins from 
the right portfon of the large inteftine; on the convex or 
left fide the numerous veins of the {mall inteftine. Several 
duodenal and pancreatic veins join it where it paffes between 
the duodenum and pancreas. 

The trunk of the vena portarum, the diameter of which 
is much lefs than the united diameters of the two preceding 
veins, goes obliquely upwards to the right, and a little 
backwards, and paffes through a {pace of about four or 
five inches in the adult, from the vertebral column to the 
great tranfverfe fifflure of the liver. At firft it is fituated 
behind the right extremity of the pancreas, and the fecond 
portion of the duodenum ; it then forms a part of the faf- 
ciculus of biliary veffels contained in the capfula Gliffoni 
(fee Eprptoon), where the biliary dufts and the hepatic 
artery cover it in front. Like the lait mentioned parts, it 
is furrounded by numerous nerves, lymphatic veffels. and 
glands; and thefe organs are all connected by a tolerably 
denfe awd copious cellular tifflue. When the trunk has ar- 
rived at the notch of the liver, it is bifurcated, and each 
branch forms with it nearly a right angle; fo that the two 
taken together reprefent a horizontal canal lying in the 
notch of-the liver, conneéted clofely on each fide to the 
correfponding ‘divifions of the hepatic artery, and having 
the trunk of the vena portarum opening perpendicularly 
into its middle. This canal, fometimes called by anatomitts 
the finus of the vena portarum, does not immediately touch 
the fubltance of the liver; a thick layer of denfe cellular 
tifflue feparates it, and is continuous with the general ex- 
ternal covering of the divifions of the vein in the organ. 
The right branch, fhorter, but much Jarger than the left, 
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enters the great lobe by the eorrefponding extremity of the 
tranfverfe. notch, and divides into an uncertain number of 
branches. ‘The other paffes horizontally towards the left, 
as far as the notch containing the umbilical vein, of which 
the remaining fibrous cord is firmly attached to it, and {plits 
into branches diftributed through the left lobe. The pri- 
mary and fecondary divilions generally purfue a horizontal 
courfe ; they then divide into an infinite number of ramifi- 
cations, the diftribution of which we cannot regularly follow; 
and which end at lait in a capillary fy {tem extending through- 
out the fubftance of the organ. Each of the ramifications, 
which we can eafily trace in the liver, is accompanied by, 
a branch of the hepatic artery, by one or more biliary 
duéis, fome nervous filaments, and lymphatic veffels. 'Thefe 
parts are connected and furrounded by a fine layer of cel- 
lular tiflue, whick adheres clofely to the fub{lance of the 
liver, and is often defcribed by the name of capfule of 
Giiffon ; it feems to infulate the parts which it furrounds, 
as it feparates them from the proper tiflue of the liver. It 
has no.conne¢tion with the peritoneum, and the fuppolitions 
of its mufcularity and its propelling the blood by that 
power are fupported by no proofs whatever., Boyer re~ 
gards it as a prolongation of the proper membrane of the 
liver, which, he fays, is refleGted over all the veffels that 
enter or quit the organ. As the parts contained in thefe 
capfules are conneéted to each other by loofe cellular tiffue, 
which enters the liver with them, the orifices of the vena 
portarum, on a fection of the organ, have a loofe plaited 
appearance, diftinguifhing them from thofe of the hepatic 
veins, which, as they are intimately conneéted to the proper 
tillue of the liver, preferve their circular area, and prefent 
a much cleaner cut. s P 

The hepatic artery is a branch of the czliae trunk, and 
has been defcribed in the article Arrery. Its branches 
enter at the great notch, and every where accompany the. 
ramifications of the vena portarum. : 

The defcription of the hepatic veins is given in the article 
Vein. We have to notice here only the circumftances that 
deferve attention, concerning their diftribution in the liver. 
They return, to the general venous fyftem, the blood which 
is brought into the liver both by the hepatic artery and the 
vena portarum. ‘They arife, therefore, out of the capillary 
fyftem, in which the two orders of veflels, juft named, ter- 
minate. ‘They unite fucceffively into larger and larger 
branches, which form ultimately three principal and fome 
fmaller trunks, opening into the inferior vena cava, jut 
under the diaphragm. his proximity to. the heart ac- 
counts for their being fo often diltended with blood in the 
dead body. Befides the diveétion, in which the blood paffes 
through them, the hepatic veins are diftinguifhed by two 
principal circumitances. Their fides are rather thinner than 
thofe of the vena portarum; and they have no trace of the 
cellular covering, defcribed above, as belonging . to the 
ramifications of the latter veflel, but adhere immediately 
to the tiffue of the liver, fo as to prefent a perfectly cir 
cular area on a feétion. ; 

The nerves, which are fmall in comparifon to the bulk 
of the organ, come chiefly from the plexus of celiac gan- 
glia; but feveral filaments from the eighth pair join thefe. 
See Nerve. 

The lymphatic veffels of the liver are very numerous, ins 
fomuch that no other organ feems to be more. abundantl 
fupplied with them. .'They are diltinguifhed into two orders, 
the fuperficial and the deep-feated. The former cover the 
whole external furface, and are eafily diilinguifhed by the 
contrait of their colour with that of the tiffue of the liver. 
The latter, arifing in the fubitance of the organ, follow 
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the ramifications of the vena portarum and the hepatic 
artery. They communicate frequently together, and end 
by numerous trunks in the thoracic duct, after pafling 
.through different glands. 

The biliary duéts arife in all parts of the liver by capillary 
extremities, which are too minute for our moft delicate 
means of refearch. They unite together, in the manner of 
veins, into larger and larger trunks, which at laft end in 
producing two or three principal ones, quitting the liver 
at the tranfverfe notch, and then united into a fingle tube, 
of abcut a line and a half in diameter, called the hepatic 
dud. 

All the branches of the hepatic du& in the liver, accompany 
the divifions of the vena portarum, and are inclofed with 
them in the cellular covering already defcribed. They are 
eafily diftinguifhed, on a fection, by the yellow tint which 
they acquire from the tranfudation of the bile, and the ori- 
fices are then called pori biliarii. Indeed, we may eafily dif- 
‘tinguifh, on a cut piece of liver, all the veflels belonging to 
it. The yellow colour and greater thicknefs mark the 
biliary tubes ; the coats of the arteries are not quite fo thick, 
and not coloured ; the branches of the vena portarum are 
next in order of thicknels, and are remarkable for their cel- 
lular covering ; the hepatic veins are the thinneft. 

Whether the capillary beginnings of the biliary duéts 
eome from the acini of the liver, and concur with the capil- 
lary blood-veffels in forming thofe acini, is a point which we 
really cannot determine. 

Of the peculiar tiffue or parenchyma of the liver.—The fub- 
ftance of the organ is next, in point of denfity, to that of 
the kidney ; yet it yields with tolerable facility to the pref- 
fure of the finger. 

When we cut into its fubfance, we obferve the colour 
diftinguifhed from that of the exterior by a flight yellowifh 
tint. It is porous from the great number of veffels diftri- 
buted through it, and feveral yellow points are diftinguifhed, 
which are the {mall biliary tubes. The different orders of 
veffels may be recognized by the charaGers already ex- 
plained ; the veins contain more or lef{s blood, which may be 
eafily fqueezed out. The cut furface is fmooth, and made 
up of {mall points alternately of a reddifh-brown and an 
obfcure yellow. The fubftance of the organ may be eafily 
torn; the furface is then unequal and granular, compofed 
indeed entirely of {mall granular bodies with every variety of 
figure, about the fize of millet feeds, of an obfcure red co- 
Jour, and foft confiftence. Thefe are the acini of anatomifts, 
and are united together, as well as all the veffels that ramify 
in the organ,. by a fine cellular tiffue. Long controverfies 
have exitted concerning their uature ; but we have nothing 
to add on this fabje&t to what we have ftated in the article 
GLAnp. 

In fa&t, we are entirely ignorant of the nature of thefe 
{mall bodies, which compofe the proper tiffue of the liver, 
and we know no more concerning its minute orgamfation 
than about that of other parts. We fee blcod-veffels both 
of the arterial and venous kind, a peculiar order of veis not 
found in other organs, lymphatics, excretory tubes, nerves, 
fmajl foft and reddifh granular bodies, cellular tiffue to con- 
net all thefe together, and common coverings to infulate the 
organ; fuch is the account of our knowledge concerning 
the organifation of this part. Chemiltry does not difclofe 
to us any thing more fatisfactory ; we know that it is the 
flowelt of all parenchymatous,organs in putrefaction, after 
the kidney ; that it lofes much of its weight, and acquires 
femething of a fatty nature by drying ; that it is foftened 
by ebullition ; diffolved in fulphuric acid, which it tinges of 
a deep violet colour ; and rendered coriaceous and greyish in 


nitrous acid. But thefe facts do not much illuftrate its or- 
ganifation. We find, laftly, that difeafe produces in its 
ftru@ture changes as numerous as they are difficult of expla- 
nation. 

The liver is covered by two membranes, a ferous and a cel- 
lular one, which are very differently arranged. 

The external is formed of peritoneum, and covers the 
whole furface, except the pofterior edge, in the fituation of 
the coronary ligament, the excavation for the inferior vena 
cava, that for the gall-bladder, and the two fiffures of the 
inferior furface. It refembles the peritoneum in general ; 
is {mooth and polifhed on the external furface, and connected 
very clofely by the internal to the proper membrane of the 
liver, except in the fituations already fpecified. 

The other membrane, called by Soemmerring membrana 
cellulofa hepatis, has been moft minntely defcribed by the 
French anatomifts, who affign the difcovery of it to M. 
Laennec. Boyer defcribes it as covering the external fur- 
face of the organ, and moreover reflected over the veffels that 
enter it. Itsinternal furface correfponds to the tiffue of the 
liver, to which it adheres very clofely. It fends fheaths over 
the veffels ; the moft confpicuous of thefe is the capfula 
Gliffoni, already defcribed ; but the hepatic veffels have one 
clofely connefied to them and to the furrounding fubitance 
of the liver, and the umbilical vein in the’ feetus is furnifhed 
with a fimilar covering. This proper membrane of the liver 
is thin, tranfparent, and of a flightly yellow tint. It is 
ftronger than the peritoneum; hardly admits of extenfion, 
and exhibits nothing fibrous in its texture. It may be beft 
fhewn in the fituations where it is not covered by peritoneum : 
by making an incifion, and introducing the handle of a 
fcalpel, it may be eafily feparated from the fubftance of the 
organ. 

If the hepatic artery be injeéted, in a healthy liver, with 
any fluid kind of injeétion, as fize coloured with vermilion, 
no point can be difcerned in the whele organ, more particu- 
larly if the microfcope be employed, in which branches of 
this veffel are not vifible. The famg obfervation may be 
made concerning the vena portarum, the hepatic veins, and 
the hepatic duct. If the injeftion be pufhed farther, it will 
pafs out of one of thefe veifels into the others; that is, it will 
pafs from the hepatic artery into the vein of the fame name, 
into the vena portarum, and into’ the biliary du€&; or, vice 
verfa, from either of thefe into the artery, &c. Inje€tions 
do not pafs from the artery into the abforbents, unlefs when 
there has been an effufion into the fubflance of the organ. 
It is faid that the abforbents have been filled with liquors 
thrown into the vena pertarum ; and that the fame circum- 
ftance readily takes place where mercury is introduced into 
the hepatic du. 

Thefe fagts concur with the refult of the moft careful in- 
{pection, aided even by the microfcope, in proving that there 
is an uninterrupted paflage from one order of veilels into the - 
other, and nothing of a cellular or veficular nature inter- 
pofed between them. 

Of the apparatus conneGed with the excretion of the bile.—The 
tube, which we have already defcribed, as being formed by~ 
the union of all the excretory canals in the liver, under the 
name of the hepatic duG, paffes from the great notch of the 
liver towards the left, being at the fame time inclined {lightly 
downwards and forwards, and is continued to the duodenum, 
in which it opens. It runs between the two lamine of the 
little omentum, furrounded by fat and cellular tiffue, which 
is generally dyed of a yellow colour by the tranfudation of 
the bile. It lies on the anterior edge of this omentum, in 
front and rather to the right of the vena portarum, with. 
which it is extenfively in contaét, and to the right. of the. 
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hepatic artery.. Its fize is about that of a large writing 
quill, its figure cylindrical, and its length from four to fix 
inches. At about an inch or an inch anda half from the 
liver, we obferve in it the fimple round opening of the cyttic 
duct. From this part to its termination it generally goes 
by the name of duétus communis choledochus ; but the 
diftin&tion is quite an artificial one. When it arrives near the 
duodenum, it becomes covered by the pancreas, which ad- 
heres clofely to it, and advances along the pofterior and in- 

‘ferior portion of the fecond flexure of the duodenum. It 
penetrates the mufcular coat and that inteltine, and receives 
the termination of the pancreatic duét. Having paffed ob- 
liquely between the mufcular and mucous coats, for the 
{pace of an inch nearly, it penetrates the latter, and opens 
into the inteftine by a {mall orifice on one of its folds. The 
mucous coat of the latter, and the internal furface of the 
duét, are here continuous. When we examine the opening of 
the canal, we fee a {mall eminence, nearly of the fize of a 
pea, rounded, rather oblong, and divided in the middle ; 
there is no valve, nor any mufcular fibres arranged like a 
f{phinéter. The oblique courfe of the canal between the in- 
teftinal coats prevents the paflage of the contents of the in- 
teitine into the duét, even when the inteftine is the moft fully 
diftended. ‘The dué is compreffed whenever the gut is 
filled, and more powerfully in proportion as the diftention is 
greater. If the duodenum be inflated, and the du& cut 
through, no air efeapes. Ordinarily, too, we cannot doubt 
that the particular fenfibility of the canal enables it to reject 
matters that are extraneous to it. 

Sometimes this dué& does not receive the pancreatic. Ob- 
fervations are recorded, in which it is faid to have opened 
into the ftomach, and clofe to the pylorus; but their cor- 
reétnefs is doubtful. 

The cyftic duct, of which we have mentioned the opening 
into the hepatic, isa fhort canal, leading from the latter tube 
into the gall-bladder, and conveying into that receptacle a 
portion of the bile, before it goes to the duodenum. 

The gall-bladder.—'This bag does not exift in feveral genera 
of the mammalia ; it has fometimes, but very rarely, been 
deficient in the human fubjeé&t, without caufing any fenfible 
derangement of funétions. Sometimes alfo there have been 
two gall-bladders. 

It is placed obliquely, under the front of the great lobe of 
the liver, in the excavation already defcribed, above the 
colon and duodenum, to the right of the horizontal fiffure 
and the lobulus quadratus, and in front of the right end of 
the tramfverfe notch. Its moft ufual figure is pyriform ; 
fometimes it is rather oval, or cylindrical. We remark in 
it an external and an internal furface, an anterior extremity 
called the fundus, a pofterior named the neck, and a middle 
portion or body. ‘The fundus, or large extremity of the gall- 
bladder, is directed forwards, a little to the right and down- 
wards, and the {mall end backwards, to the left and up- 
wards. But the direétion varies confiderably according to 
the attitude of the body. In the fupine pofture the fundus 
is higher than the neck ; the contrary is the cafe in lying on 
the right fide. 

The external furface of the gall-bladder correfponds above 
to the excavation in the right lobe of the liver ; this part has 
been called the hepatic furface. Here it is not covered by 
peritoneum, but adheres immediately to the proper mem- 
brane of the liver, by means of a copious cellular fubftance, 
containing numerous blood-veflels. Sometimes it has been 
connected to the liver by a fmall kind of mefentery, and 
covered univerfally by peritoneum. ‘The inferior part is 
smooth, covered by peritoneum, and contiguous to the colon 


and firft portion of the duodenum; it is called the loofe or 
abdominal furface. 

The anterior extremity, or fundus, turned forwards, down- 
wards and to the right isrounded, fmooth, and covered 
partially or entirely by peritoneum, It correfponds to ak 
excavation in the anterior edge of the liver, and protrudes 
more or lefs beyond this according to the quantity of bile it 
contains. When it is empty, its fundus does not extend be- 
yond this edge ; but, in the diftended ttate, it projects from 
the liver, and is applied againft the abdominal parietes, below 
the middle of the cartilage of the fecond falfe rib. 

The neck, or pofterior extremity, which is dirééted rathee 
upwards and to the left, is bent upon itfelf, the convexity 
of the curve looking upwards, and the concavity down- 
wards. It is terminated by the cyftic dué, which, after a 
courfe of about an inch and a half, unites with the hepatic 
duét ata very acute angle. The internal furface of the gall- 
bladder prefents a deep yellow or greenifh tint, according to 
the colour of the bile ; indeed, all this excretory apparatus is 
tinged after death in the fame manner, but not fo deeply as 
the furface of the gall-bladder. This effect takes place very 
quickly after death : when the coats of the parts, that imme- 
diately contain the bile, are coloured, the continuance of the 
tranfudation affects all the neighbouring organs to a greater: 
or lefs degree. This internal furface of the gall-bladder is 
extremely irregular ; it is univerfally covered with rifing 
lines, decuffating each other, and intercepting {mall areolx of 
various figures. Thefe are again covered by other more mi- 
nute lines, which divide the furface into very {mall fpaces. 
Similar rifing lines, but more elevated, are found towards 
the neck of the gall-bladder, and throughout the cyftic 
duét. The whole furface of thefe parts, in confequence of 
this ftru€ture, exhibits a very beautiful rugous and cellular 
appearance. Betides thefe rugz of the internal coat, the 
neck of the gall-bladder exhibits four or five tranfverfe femi- 
lunar folds, projecting into the cavity, and formed by du- 
plicatures of the mucous coat. 

The capacity of the gall-bladder may be'eftimated at about 
one ounce. 

The cyftic du& is a contrated continuation of the neck 
of the gall-bladder, about equal toa large crow-quill in dia- 
meter, It forms at its commencement a remarkable turn, of 
which the convexity is towards the liver and the concavity 
downward. From the gall-bladder it firft afcends, then 
makes this turn, and afterwards pafles downwards, between 
the lamin of the little omentum, parallel and clofe to the 
hepatic du@. Aftera courfe of about an inch and a half it 
opens into that duétat a very acute angle. The cyftic duct 
has an irregular knotted appearance on its external furface, 
which arifes from numerous femilunar folds, analogous to 
thofe at the neck of the gall-bladder, projeéting into its ca- 
vity, and very much narrowing its dimentions. 

‘Two coats, a ferous and a mucous, compofe the gall- 
bladder. Thé former, derived from the peritoneum, gives 
only a partial covering to the organ. This membrane is 
railed from the liver, at the circumference of the depreffion 
lodging the gall-bladder, and covers this vifcus every where, 
except at its adhefion to the furface of the liver. It is con. 
tinuous below with the fuperior layer of the little omentum. 
The peritoneal coat is conneéted to the mucous by a tolera- 
bly thick and uniform layer of cellular tiffue, the cellular 
coat of fome writers. Some firm and rather fhining threads, 
moitly of a longitudinal direétion, are obferved in this tiffue, 
and have been often confidered of a mufcular nature. The 
blood-veflels and abforbents form a net-work in this cellular 
fubftance, which fometimes contains a little fat. ‘The inter. 
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aal, mucous, or villous ceat, as it is frequently called, is 
eonneéted below and at the fides to the peritoneal covering ; 
above to the proper membrane of the liver, The inner fur- 
face prefents the rug already noticed. It is of confiderable 
thicknefs, and has a kind of fpongy texture. During life 
it is white; the tint of the bile never being communicated 
until after death. Several anatomifts have defcribed mucous 
glands and follicles in this membrane; but they cannot be 
fatisfaGtorily afcertained. Soemmerring, however, defcribes 
glands near the neck as large as millet feeds. Onaccount of 
the folds and rugz of the internal furface, its extent is much 
ancreafed when the cellular fubftance is removed from the 
outfide. A fter a fuccefsful injection of the blood-veflels, this 
_coat appears to confilt entirely of a vafcular net-work. 

The artery of the gall-bladder is a branch of the hepatic ; 
the veins join the vena portarum. The lymphatics, which 
are numerous and large, join thofe of the inferior furface 
of the liver. ‘The nerves come from the hepatic plexus. 

Anatomifts formerly admitted the exiftence of veffels 
pafling dire@tly from the liver into the gall-bladder, under 
the name of hepatico-cyftic duéts; Such veffels exilt in 


birds, but they certainly do not belong to the human fub-" 


jeGt ; the only connection between the liver and gall-bladder 
being through the medium of the hepatic and cyttic 
ducis. 

The organifation of the hepatic and cyftic duéts is effen- 
tially the fame. They have two coats, an external fibrous 
one, and a mucous or internal lining. The former is thick, 
denfe, and ftrong, and compofed apparently of -whitifh lon- 
gitudinal fibres, which have nothing mufcular in their ap- 
pearance, and the nature of which is not well underftood. 
The mucous coat is thin and foft, and prefents in fome parts 
the fame areolated texture as on the internal furface of the 
gall-bladder : the whole of the cyftic dué& has this peculiar 
arrangement, and its internal membrane forms the tran{verfe 
folds“already mentioned. . The hepatic duct, from the liver 
to near the point at which it enters the inteltine, is fmooth: 
it has fome longitudinal folds about its middle, and is reti- 
culated near the duodenum. f 

Thefe dus poflefs very great extenfibility: they are fome- 
times dilated, by the paflage of calculi, to the fize of a 
thumb. They, as well as the gall-bladder, a€& on their 
contents by the infenfible organic contractility, or tonic 
power. They are never feen to contraét fenfibly in any ob- 
fervations of living animals, nor do the ftimuli, which excite 
contraGions in the mufcles, produce the fame effect on 
them. Probably the pafflage of the food over the orifice of 
the du& in the duodenum is the exciting caufe of their a¢tions. 
Although they are not fenfible in the natural ftate, difeafe 
developes this property in them to a remarkable degree. 
No pain is more acute than that produced by calcuh in thefe 
du&s. 

Develapement of the liver.—This organ is difcerned in the 
embryo before any of the other vifcera; and it is propor- 
tionally larger in the early months of conception, than at any 
future time. Wrifberg faw it ina fetus of ten weeks fo 
large, that it occupied nearly the whole abdomen. Walter 
fays that it can be feen at twenty-two days. At thefe periods 
it appears to be not muctr lefs than half the weight of the 
body. This great bulk of the organ doegnot laft through the 
whole of geitation; after the fourth month, it does not 
proceed fo rapidly in its growth, although it maintains a 
remarkable predominance over the other viicera till the time 
of birth. As a general obfervation we may affert, that itis 
jarger in proportion:as the animal is nearer to the time of its 
Sri formation, hu 
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During fetal exiftence, the blood of the umbilical vein 
circulates through the liver, on its way to the heart :. but 
the whole of this blood is fent to the left lobe. (See the 
defcription of the umbilical veffels in the article Emsryo, 
and the article CrrcutaTion.) Hence that lobe is quite as. 
large, if not larger, than the right. From this great bulk 
of the organ, as wellas from the breadth of the bafis of the 
cheft, and the {mail concavity of the diaphragm, the relations. 
of the liver to the furroending parts are very different from 
what we obferve in the adult. It not only fills both hypo- 
chondria and the epigaftric region, but defcends below the: 
ribs, as far as the umbilicus, and fills half the abdomen, 
It is placed at this time more perpendicularly in the body, fe 
that the convex and concave furfaces, which are fuperior and 
inferior in the adult, are nearly anterior and pofterior in the 
foetus. The anterior furface is extenfively in contaét with 
the abdominal parietes: the pollerior covers the ftomach, 
Its tiffue at this time is foft and 
fpongy, and contains alarge quantity of blood : the latter 
circumftance gives to the organa darker colour than it has 
in the adult. 

We are entirely ignorant of the funétions performed by 
the liveriduring fetal exiltence, of the relation between its fize 
and any of the proceffes of the animal economy, and whether 
any changes are produced in the blood as it pafies through 
the organ. 

The excretory part of the hepatic fyftem is not propor-' 
tioned in its developement to the fize of the liver in the 
festus: for the latter circumitance is conneéted with the 
circulation, and not with the biliary fecretion. The inter-' 
nal furface of the gall-bladder 1s at firft fmooth, and does” 
not exhibit the areolated ftru@ure until the latter months of 
geftation. According to different authors this bag contains 
no bile, but merely a reddifh mucus, until the 4th, sth, or 
6th month: its fundus is completely concealed behind the~ 
edge of the liver. At the time of birth it is always full of 
bile ; but the fluid is ftill reddifh and mucous, and peffeffes 
but little tafte. 

The fudden revolution that oceurs in the circulating fyf- 
tem at birth, produces a remarkable change in the liver. The 
interception of the bleod, which was conveyed to the organ. 
by the umbilical vein, is followed by a very marked reduétion: 
inits fize affeGting particularly the left lobe. ‘The tiffue of 
the organ is rendered more denfe, and its colour acquires a: 
brighter red tint, or becomes pale. . After a certain time 
the organ participates in the progrefs of the other parts of the- ” 
body. The excretory apparatus undergoes no remarkable 
change: it is not fo readily tinged with bile, as at a more ad- 
vanced age, probably from fome change in the nature and pro-, 
perties of that fluid, In the old fubje& the organ fometimes» 
is reduced in fize, and frequently becomes more foft. On the 
whole, however, after the changes confequent on birth have: 
been completely effe€ied, and the liver has acquired its per- 
manent relation to the other organs, very little change takes: 
place in it. 

The fecretion and oourfe of the bile——That this fluid is fe- 
parated in the liver, and conveyed from that organ by the 
hepatic duét, are points fo clear, that they do not require any 
exprefs proof. From which order of veflels in the liver this 
fecretion takes place, is a queftion not fo eafily anfwered. 
Phytiologifts haye generally afcribed this office to the vena 
portarum, and have confidered the hepatic artery to be the nu- 
trient veffel of the organ, as the bronchial arteries are of the 
lungs. They give the following reafons for this opinion. 
1. The excretory du& is larger than. the artery, xt cirenm- 
flance which does net occur in any other gland : its fize how- 
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ever is fuitable to that of the vena portarum.. 2. The agree- 
ment of the properties of the bile, particularly its thick oily: 
nature, acrid talte, and dark colour, with the fuppofed pe~ 
culiar nature of the blood returned by the vena portarum. 
This blood, it is faid, is brought from very warm and’moift 
parts, loaded with fatty matter from the omenta mefen- 
tery, &c. and with alkaline and acrimonious particles from 
the inteftines, particularly the large ones. Its: fappofed 
ftagnation in the ceils of the fpleen has been’ conceived to 
impart to it fome further peculiar properties, favourable to 
the formation of the bile. 3. Experiments on living animals, 
in which the fecretion has been ftopped by tying the vena 
portarum, and not interrupted by tying the hepatic artery. 
4. The peculiar diftribution of the vein, after the manner 
of an artery, in the liver, combined with the particular qua- 
lities of. the blood circulating in it. 5. The artery is larger 
in fize in the fcetus, in proportion to the greater bulk of the 
organ, although the fecretion of bile is very {mall in quan- 
tity at a time when digeftion has not begun. 

As a proof that bile may be fecreted from arterial blood 
a fa&t may be adduced, that occurred to Mr. Abernethy, 
and is recorded in the Philofophical TranfaGtions. Ina well- 
formed and nourifhed child, whofe gall-bladder contained 
bile, the vena portarum terminated in the inferior vena cava 
near the renal veins. 

There are feveral other confiderations tending to weaken 
our confidence in the received opinion. Much reliance can- 
not be placed on the reiative diameters of the artery and 
du&t : if the latter be too large for the former, it muft be 
regarded as too {mall in proportion to the vena portarum. 
According to Bichat there is the fame relation between them 
as between the renal artery and ureter. 

We know of no comparative analyfis of the blood, con- 
tained in the vena portarum and the hepatic artery, that war- 
rants us in afcribing to the former qualities particularly fuited 
to the fecretion of bile. Certainly we do not fee in it thofe 
properties which are faid to charaCterife it: we do not dif- 
cover oily particles in it, and we believe the fuppofition of 
its imbibing any thing from the excrement to be perfectly 
gratuitous. Indeed Haller exprefsly acknowledges that the 
properties, which the blood of the vena portarum mu/? necef- 
farily acquire in its circulation, cannot be difcovered by che- 
mical analyfis. Why is venous blood fo particularly fuited to 
the fecretion of an oily fluid? are not fat, the medulla of bones, 
aud cerumen formed from materials conveyed in the arteries ? 
That any thing acquired by the blood in the fpleen cannot 
be effential, is proved by the fat, that extirpation of that 
organ does not injure the hepatic funétions. We do not un- 
der{tand clearly how the retarded motion of the blood in this 
vein (if in reality it be retarded) affilts the formation of bile? 

~ How happens it that flownefs of motion is more favourable 
to this than to any other fecretion? We cannot reafonably ap- 
ply inferences drawn from what takes place in an animal after 
fuch a ferious injury as the ligature of the vena portarum or 
hepatic artery, to the natural functions of the organ. How 
long did the animals live after thefe experiments ? and in what 
way were the facts of the fecretion or non-fecretion of the bile 
afcertained?) ‘*Thefe different reflections,” fays Bichat, 
** may convince us, that our proofs are not as yet {ufficient to 
decide whether the bile is: fecreted from arterial or from the 
abdominal fyitem of venous blood, I do not attribute the fanc- 
tion to one rather than to the other: but merely endeavour 
to fhew that a frefh examination of the queftion is neceflary, 
and to prove by this example that the moit generaily received 
phyfiological opinions, fuch as feem to be placed beyond all 
doubt by the concurring affent of the mott celebrated men, 
often, reft on.very uncertain foundations, We are yet far 


from’ the time when this feience fiall confit only of a feries 
of facts rigoroufly deduced one from the other? Anatomie 
Generale, tom. i. p. ; 

The great fize of the liver, the number and magnitude of 
the parts which compofe its complicated. vafcular machi- 
hery,. ts enormous magnitude in the early ftages of fetal 
exiftence, and its efpecial conneétion with the circulating 
organs at that period, all lead us to conclude that it an- 
{wers fome other purpofe in the economy befides the fecretion 
of the bile. This probability, and the reafons on which it 
1s grounded, are fo well {tated by Bichat, in his Anatomie 
Generale, that we fhall avail ourfelves of his labours on this. 
point. 

“ From fervingas the point of termination for the abdo- 
minal fyftem of black blood, asthe lungs do for the general. 
fyltem of the fame defeription, the liver derives a degree of 
importance, which does not belong to any other fecretory: 
organ. The difproportion between the fize of the organ- 
and the quantity of fluid it fecretes, has led fome authors- 
to-fufpect that the organ mut have a further office : and- 
this fufpicion feems to be almoft a certainty. Compare its- 
excretory tubes and refervoir to the analogous parts in the 
kidnies, the falivary glands, the pancreas s. you will find» 
them inferior to the firit, and hardly fuperior in fize to the 
others. Yet the mafs of the liver at leaft equals all the, 
other glands in the body put together. This great fize of. 
the organ contraits remarkably. with the {mall quantity of. 
its fecretion: calculate how much is confumed in colouring, 
the feces, open the inteitines to fee how much they. contain 
at different times, and you will be convinced that the quantity: 
of the bile is much lefs than that of the urine, not to mention- 
the other fecreted fluids, fuch as the faliva, pancreatic liquor,- 
femen, mucous fluids, &c. 

“« We are altogether ignorant-what the other ufe of the bile 
may be. Probably it is conneéted with the abdominal 
fyitem of black blood. The following confiderations prove: 
that it mult be a very important one.. The organ exits in 
almott all claffes of animals, even where fome other important» 
vilcera are very imperfe@: Many of the paflions afte@ it : 
fome of them have an exclufive effe@t.on it. It performs in 
difeafe as prominent a part as any of the important vifcera. 
of the economy. In hypochondria, melancholia, &c. its in- 
fluence is very vonfiderable. We know how ealily its fun@ions 
are dilturbed, If it be unconne¢ied with many affections. 
called bilious, and which have their feat in the {tomach, it is 
certainly effentially concerned in the greater-part.. The yel- 
lowifh tint of the face in many of thefe affections mult be 
produced by the fame caufe, which, in a higher degree, 
produces jaundice.. The affections of this organ, obferved- 
after death, are more numerous than thofe.of any fimilar part.. 
It is a matter of common obiervation, that this organ has a; 
great influence on the temperament. Its predominance 
communicates to the external habit of the body, to the, 
functions, to the paflions, even to the charagter, a peculiars 
tint, which was obferved by the ancients, and the reality of 
which has been confirmed by. modern obfervation.. Nothing , 
like this can: be obferved .of the other glands. With the 
heart and brain thjs is the part firft formed: its develope- 
ment precedes that of all other organs, and is incomparably 
fuperior to that of other glands. It has been latterly fup- 
pofed that the liver aflifts the lungs in removing from the 
blood hydrogen and carbon. I: know not, on what. proofs 
this affertion may reit: but the colour of the fluid is cer- 
tainly not affected by its paflage through the liver ; neither. 
is it altered in confiltence, nor in any way that can be recog-, 
nized by the touch.” 

Courje of the bile—There are.two kinds of this fluid,, 
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differing confiderably in their properties, and diftinguifhed 
by the names of hepatic and cyttic. ‘The former, which is 
contained in the hepatic du€t, and in the branches of that 
tube diftributed through the liver, approaches in fluidity to 
water, is of a bright orange colour, ard not bitter: fo far, 
indeed, is it from containing any qualities offenfive to the 
tafte, that the livers of animals, which mutt always ‘contain 
much of it, are commonly employed for food. ‘The latter, 
or bile of the gall-bladder, is a thick ropy fluid, of a deep 
orange, brown, or even green tint, and moft intenfely bitter. 
Both thefe kinds are fecreted in the liver, and originally 
are not different. The gall-bladder receives what 1t con- 
tains through the cyftic duét, and produces init the changes 
juit defcribed while it remains in this refervoir. A copious 
mucous fecretion takes place fronrits lining, and the aqueous 
parts of the bile are removed by the numerous and large 
abforbents of the receptacle. The cyftic bile is, therefore, 
nothing moré than hepatic bile in a concentrated ftate. It 
is eafy to prove that the gall-bladder can receive bile only 
through the cyftic duét: we have already obferved, that 
the hepatico-cyftic ducts are imaginary ; we may add, that 
if the bladder be removed with its contents, the cyltic duct 
tied, and preffure then applied to the part in every direction, 
not a particle of the fluid efcapes. If the cyftic duét be 
obftruéted by a calculus, or obliterated by difeafe, no bile 
is contained in the gall-bladder, which, on the contrary, is 
filled witha colourlefs mucus. If we evacuate the receptacle 
in a living animal, and tie its duct, it will be found under 
the fame circumitances; and the cyftic duét, from its open- 
ing into the hepatic to the ligature, will be diftehded. 

The gall-bladder, from the view of its funétions, does not 
feem to be a very important organ in the economy. Several 
animals, among the mammalia, do not poffefs it, as the horfe, 
ftag, elephant. No ill-effects have been obferved, where 
the cy{tic du€& has been obliterated ; nor where there has 
been a natural deficiency of the organ. 

That the fluid fecreted in the liver flows in part dire€tly into 
the inteftine, would be naturally inferred from obferving the 
fize and favourable direction of the hepatic dué forthis courfe, 
and the comparatively unfavourable direCtion, tortuous courfe, 
and {mall diameter of the paflage leading into the gall-bladder. 
Thefe circumftances, indeed, would lead us to expect that the 
bile would enter the gall-bladder in very {paring quantity. If 
an animal be opened, when the inteftinal functions are not 
going on, the hepatic duét, and the ductus choledochus, con- 
tain hepatic bile; the furface of the duodenum and jejunum 
is tinged with the fame kind of fluid; and the gall-bladder 
is diftended with cytftic bile, of which the properties are the 
more ftrongly marked in proportion to the length of the 
previous abitinence. While the ftomach is exerting its 
action on the food, the fame appearances are exhibited. 
When the aliment has paffed into the duodenum, the duétus 
choledochus contains dark-coloured cyftic bile, and the gall- 
bladder is lefs full. At the end of digeftion, and a little 
after, the hepatic and common duéts, and the gall-bladder, 
all contain a light-coloured bile; which is obferved alfo in 
the duodenum. The gall-bladder is flaccid. Thefe obfer- 
vations are deduced from experiments made by Bichat, and 
recorded in his Anatomie Geuerale, p.. 459. ‘¢ They were 
repeated,’ fays he, ‘a great number of times, and fhew 
clearly, that the fecretion goes on to a certain amount at all 
times, but that this quantity is increafed during digettion. 
The bile furnifhed when the ation of the inteitine is not 
going on, is divided between the inteltine, which is always 
coloured by it, and the gall-bladder, which retains it with- 
fut pouring out any through the cyftic duét: while it is 
thus retained, it acquires its acrid character, deep tint, and 


the properties which feem to be required for the purpofes of 
the digeftion that is to enfue. When the food, after under- 
going the aétion’of the ftomach, enters the duodenum, all 
the hepatic bile flows into the inteftine, and even in greater 
quantity than before. The gall-bladder at the fame time 
pours out its contents. When the aétion of the inteftine is 

concluded, the quantity of fluid fecreted by the liver is dimi- 
nifhed, and it flows partly into the duodenum, and partly 
into the gall-bladder, where it is then feen in fmall quantity, 
and of a bright colour, becaufe there has not yet been fuf- 
ficient time for it to be colleéted more abundantly, nor to 
acquire a deeper colour.” Bichat is of opinion that the 
ftomach always contains a certain quantity of bile. «In 
its empty ftate,’’ fays he, ‘ we always find in it Foe or 
lefs mucous fluid, fometimes mixed with {mall globules of 
hydrogen gas, and almott always tinged of a yellowifh colour 
by bile, which has entered through the pylorus. Haller fays, 
that this reflux does not always take place; but it is con- 
flant, according to Morgagni. I have opened no dog where 
it could not be manifeftly difcerned in the empty ftomach, 
particularly when it had been long empty. The bodies of 
perfons, who die of difeafe, are not fit for deciding this 
queftion, as the difeafe may alter the courfe, nature, and 
colour of the bile. When the ftomach was full, I could 
not fometimes afcertain the prefence of bile: in other in- 
ftances I obferved a yellowith fluid between the alimentary 
mafs and the coats of the ftomach, The bile entering the 
ftomach has always appeared to me, from its colour, to be 
hepatic; I have never feen that dark fluid which is con- 
tained in the gall-bladder, and which is vomited in fome 
difeafes. This accords with the obfervation made above, 
that hepatic bile only enters the duodenum during ab- 
ftinence. It is evident that the paflage of the food from 
the ftomach, at the commencement of inteftinal digeftion, 
at which time cyltic bile certainly flows into the duodenum, 
mutt prevenc that bile from going through the pylorus.” 

We have mentioned, in the article DiGesTion, the effe&ts 
produced on the contents of the inteltine by the admixture 
of the biliary fluid. On this fubje&, indeed, the amount 
of our knowledge is very trifling ; that the prefence of the 
fluid is effential to the right performance of the inteftinal 
fun@tions, and that the colour of the feces is derived from 
its admixture, are obvious faéts, and they include nearly all 
that is hitherto proved. 

The chemical compolition of the fluid is confidered under 
the article Bitz. 

_ The fympathies of the liver, with other organs, are very 
numerous and important ; and render its phyfiology very 
interefting to the phyfician, It is conneéted primarily or 
fecondarily, as caufe er effect, with various diforders of the 
head, cheft, and abdomen. 

Liver, Chromatic difeafes of the, in Medicine. —Having 
already treated of the acute inflammatory afleétions of the 
liver (fee Hepatitis), and of the various obftruétions to 
the exit of the bile into the inteitines, which give rife to 
Jaundice (fee that article); it remains for us to defcribe, 
in this place, the other morbid changes to which this organ 
is liable, and which are of a flow or ehronic kind. Thefe 
are, principally, the flow inflammation of the liver, or 
chronic hepatitis, as it has been called ; induration, or a 
fcirrhous ftate of the organ ; foftnefs of it; enlargement, or 
diminution of its bulk ; the formation of tubercles in it ; 
adhefions of it to the contiguous parts, &c. © The formation 
of thofe veficular cyfts, which are denominated Aydatids, in 
the liver, has been already difcuffed under the general head. - 
See Hypatins. 

The chronic inflammation of the liver is a difeafe, which 
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is more common in this country than the acute; and is 
often fo infidious in its progrefs, and accompanied by fo 
few fymptoms of ferious indifpofition, as to have advanced 
to acomplete fuppuration, before its exiftence was {vfpected. 
In fome meafure, indeed, a fimilar obfervation applies to all 
the chronic derangements of the fubftance of the liver, 
sehich often excite no alarm, by the fymptoms which might 
be expeéted to accompany them, until they are fully formed. 
The flight indifpofition that occurs is attributed to indigef- 
tion, flatulence, or fome other affection of the ftomach; the 
pain of which the patient occafionally complains is falfely 
referred to that organ; and its continuance is fo fhort, and 
the degree of it frequently fo inconfiderable, as to demand 
but a flight attention. The relief obtained by eructation 
and a. difcharge of air alfo tends to confirm the opinion, 
that the feat of the difeafe is in the ftomach: but this relief 
may be explained on the principle of removing the diftention 
of the ftomach, and fo taking off the preffure of this organ 
from the liver. 

Where this flow inflammation and gradual obftruction is 
going on in the liver, the patient is fubject to occafional 
pain in the right hypochondrium, extending to the /capule, 
or to the top of the fhoulder, a quick pulfe, an increafe of 
heat, alternating with chilly fenfations, difficult breathing 
on quick motion, fome difficulty of lying on the left fide, 
flatulence, indigeftion, acidity, coftivenefs; and, together with 
a gradual diminution of ftrength and flefh, he has a pale or 
fallow complexion. The complexion, indeed, of a perfon af- 
fe&ed with chronic obftru€tion in the liver, although often 
not wearing the appearance of jaundice, yet has frequently 
a peculiar fallownefs, or a dirty-greenifh hue, which Dr. 
Darwin, from sts refemblance to the colour of a full-grown 
filk-worm, has aptly enough denominated dambycinous. The 
extent and duration of pains, Dr. Saunders obferves, arifing 
from difeafe of the liver, are fo various, as frequently to 
deceive both the phyfician and patient ; they extend to the 
fhoulder, feapule, mufcles of the neck, along the arm, even 
to the joints of the wrilt. Every change of pofture either 
relieves an old pain, or induces a new one, as does the mere 
bending of the body in any direétion, or even extending the 
arms. The pains are greater in a fupine, than in an ereé& 

ofture. 

Thefe fymptoms, and fome others which make their ap- 
pearance in the more advanced {tages, are fufficient to point 
éut the exiltence of chronic difeafe in the liver: but it is to 
be regretted, that they are not peculiar to chroric inflam- 
mation of the organ; and that the varieties of hepatic 
obftruction are not diltinguifhed from each other by any 
particular combinations of fymptoms; for it muft be ob- 
vious, that the fame remedies cannot be adminiftered with 
advantage in difeafes, which are effentially fo different in 
their nature, as thofe which we are about to defcribe. 

The term /chirrus, when applied to the liver, has been 
employed in two acceptations, or at leaft to denote two 
different ftages of a difeafe) if not two different difeafes-: 
namely, an induration of the fub{tance of the liver generally, 
and the formation of the common tubercle in it; the former 
ofwhich is, in the opinion of Dr. Baillie, the firft {tep to- 
wards the latter. When an indurated liver is examined by 
diffeGtion, no peculiar ‘alteration of ftru€ture is obferyed ; 
only the fubftance of the gland is found uniformly of a 
more compatt and folid Gonfiftence, or lefs foft and porous, 
it is fomewhat dimmifhed in bulk, and the lower edge is 
bent a little inwards 5 the colour, too, is fomewhat paler, in 
eonfequence of a diminifhed fecretion of the bile, or of a 
Iefs free admiffion of bjood into the fubftance of the organ. 


Upon the furface ef fuch a liver, Dr. Baillie remarks, 


“ there is not uncommonly a thready appearance of mem- 
brane, difpofed fomewhat in a radiated form. This, I be- 
lieve to be the firft ftep in the progrefs towards the forma- 
tion of the common tuberculated liver. I have fometimes 
feen {mall tubercles formed upon a part of the furface of 
fuch a liver, which were exactly of the common fort, &c. 
This hardened ttate of the liver is fometimes accompanied 
with a beginning afcites, and fometimes is without it.?’ 
Loc. cit. 

Dr. Saunders obferves, that in thefe cafes of induration of 
the liver, there is, together with a diminution of bulk, alfa 
fome degree of lofs of weight. This, however, he believes, 
occurs only in the latter dtages of the difeafe, when it is 
ufually feen by the anatomift. For, confidering that the 
difeafe is commonly the refult of one of the two following 
caufes, viz. a long refidence ina hot climate, or the immo- 
derate ufe of {pirituous liquors, both of which tend to pro- 
duce an over-excitement of the circulation, and a hurried 
fecretion, he deems it moft probable, nay he is perfuaded, 
that in the more early ftages of {chirrofity, the liver is 
not only not fenfibly diminifhed in bulk, but that there is 
at that period an increafe both of bulk and weight, which is 
fqllowed by a gradual diminution of both, «To produce 
an increafed fecretion of bile,” he argues, “it is plain that 
there muit be an increafed a@ion of the branches of the 
vena portarum, and an acceleration of fluids through thofe 
branches: hence a condition of veffels is induced, approach- 
ing in fome refpeéts to that of inflammation; with this 
difference, that it is an inflammation in which the vein, or 
fecreting veffel, is more concerned, than the artery or nu- 
trient veffel The effect of this aétion, efpecially when 
protracted for a coniiderable time, mutt neceffarily be that 
of inducing an alteration in the ftru€ture of the part; an 
alteration fimilar to what obtains in other organs, labouring 
under indolent and chronic inflammation. This change of 
{truéture, from its folidity and compaéinefs, feems to de- 
pend on the effufion of the coagulable lymph into the 
parenchymatous fub{tance of the liver; with this peculi- 
arity, that while it is, in active inflammations, depofited by 
arteries, it is, in the chronic kind, effufed by the veins, &c.”? 
This effefion, however, he adds, impedes the fecretion of 
bile ; and, where a part has loft the power of performing 
its functions, the abforbents often become ative, and re- 
move it: whence the diminution of weight as the difeafe 
advances. (Saunders’s Treatife on StruGture and Dif. of 
the Liver, 3d edit. p. 282, et feq.) At all events, the view 
of the difeafe, which afcribes the effufion of the interfticial 
matter, and the confequent induration, to a previous ex- 
citement of the veffels and hurried fecretion, accord both 
with the general laws of the animal economy, and with the 
known ordinary caufes of this difeafe. 

With refpeét to the other modification of {chirrous livers 
which is one of the moft common of its difeafes, we can- 
not do better than repeat Dr. Baillie’s accurate defcrip- 
tion. ‘* This difeafe,’’ he fays, ‘is hardly ever met with 
in a very young perfon, but frequently takes place in per- 
fons of middle or advanced age it is likewife more common 
in men than in women. ‘This feems to depend upon the 
habit -of drinking being more common in the one fex than 
in the other; for this difeafe is moft frequently found in 
hard drinkers, although we cannot fee any neceflary, .con- 
nection between that mode of life and this particular difeafe 
in the liver. It happens, however, very commonly, that we 
can fee little conneétion between caufe and effect in changes 
which are going on in every other part of the bedy. 
© 4 "Foe tubercles, which are formed in this difeafe, oc- 
cupy generally the whole mals of the liver, are placed very 
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aear each other, and are of a rounded fhape. They give 
an appearance every where’ of irregularity to its furface. 
When cut into, they are found to confift of a brownifh 
or yellowith-white folid matter. They are fometimes of a 
-very {mall fize, fo as not to be larger than the heads of 
large pins ; but moft frequently they are as large as {mall 
hazel nuts, and many of them are fometimes larger. When 
fhe liver is thus tuberculated, it feels much harder to the 
touch than natural, and not uncommonly its lower edge is 
bent a little forwards. Its fize, however, is generally not 
darger than in a healthy ftate, and I think it is often {maller. 
If a fe&tion ofthe liver be made in this ftate, its veffels 
feem to have a {mailer diameter than they have naturally. 
It very frequently happens that in this ftate the liver is of 
a yellow colour, arifing from the bile accumulated in its 
fubftance; and there is alfo water in the cavity of the ab- 
domen, which is yellow, from the mixture af bile. The 
‘gall-bladder is generally much contra¢ted, and of a white 
colour, from its being empty. The bile, from the preflure 
of the hard liver upon the ori biliarii, does not reach the 
duéius hepaticus, and therefore cannot pafs into the gall- 
bladder. The colour of the fkin in fuch cafes is jaun- 
diced, and it remains permanently fo, as it depends on a 
ftate of liver not liable to ‘change. This is the common 
appearance of what is generally called a fchirrous liver : 
but it. bears only a remote refemblance to /chirrus, as it 
fhews itfelf in other parts of the body. I fhould therefore 
be difpofed to confider it as a peculiar difeafe affecting this 
vifcus.”’ Morbid Anat. chap. 1x. 

This account of the ftate of the indurated and tubercu- 
Jated liver renders it unneceffary to explain, at any length, 
the origin of the dropfy, jaundice, &c. which accompany 
thefe difeafes, when inveterate. It mult be obvious to thofe 
who underftand the ftruéture of the parts, that if fome 
bile is fecreted in the liver, but, from the compreffed ftate 
of the duéts, it cannot pafs into the inteftines, it will be 
abforbed into the circulating blood, and produce jaundice. 
(See Jaunpice.) And dropfy will enfue, in confequence 
of the impermeability of many of the blood-veflels of the 
liver, which are compreffed by the furrounding tubercles; 
whence, as in all cafes of fuch ob{truGion to the circu- 
lation, the thinner parte of the blood will exude from the 

_-exhalant extremities of the over-diftended veffels behind. 
(See Dropsy, eaufes of.) From the fame obftruétion, and 
the over-diftention of the venous fyltem, thefe veffels are 
liable to give way ; whence hemorrhagies, or difcharges of 
dark blood, are liable to occur, under {uch morbid ilates of 
the liver, from the ftomach, inteitines, nofe, and other in- 
ternal paflages ; but efpecially from the two former, fince 
the blood which circulates through them, as well as through 
the /pleen, pancreas, and omentum, mult pafs through the 
diver to'reach the hearts the circulation, therefore, mutt ‘be 
particularly impeded in the organs juft mentioned, when that 
of the liver‘is obftruGted; and the blood will force its way 
through other paflages, if the veffels are not ftrong enough 
to refilt any extraordinary diftending force. 

The liver is liable to be affected with other varieties of 
tubercle, of a larger fize than thofe above deferibed: Dr. 
Baillie “has mentioned three varieties of thefe, which he 
calls the large white tubercle, foft brown tubercle, and 
ferofuleus tubercle. The firft ef thefe, which is by no 
means fo frequently met with as the common tubercle, re- 
fembles more nearly the ordinary appearance of {chirrus 
in other parts of the bedy. ‘hefe tubercles are hard 
whitifh mafles, of a zlobular form, and firm opaque fub- 
fance, often as large as a chefuut, and, fometimes much 


Jarger, or on the other hand,-confiderably {maller. «They 


are to be found near the furface of the liver,” Dr. Baillie 
ebferves, “ in greater number, than near the middle of its 
fubitance : two or three frequently lie contiguous to each 
other, with a confiderable portion of the liver, in a healthy» 
ftate, interpofed between them and a clufter of fimilar tu- 
bercles. The liver in this difeafe is frequently a good deal - 
enlarged beyond its natural fize.”? Dr. Baillie adds, that. 
“‘ thefe tubercles appear to be firft formed round the bloed- 
vefiels of the liver, as is feen in making fe@tions of a liver 
in this tate. While the liver is under fuch circumftances 
of difeafe, there is fometimes water in the cavity of the ab- 
domen, and fometimes none ; the liver is fometimes tinged - 
in its colour, from the accumulation of bile, and fometimes 
the colour of its fubftance, between the tubercles, is per- 
fe€tly natural.’ (Loc. cit.) The two other fpecies oF tu- 
bercle are very rare; the one confifts of a {mooth, foft,: 
brownifh matter, the nature of which is not thoroughly 
known ; the other bears a {trong refemblance to the tubercle. 
of the lungs. See ConsumpPrion. : 

There are no peculiar fymptoms, by which the exiftence 
of thefe different tubercles can be difcriminated in the living 
body. When the parietes ef the abdomen are thin, and 
there is little dropfy, and efpecially when the liver is en- 
larged, the tubercles can fometimes be diltinétly felt by the 
fingers, upom an attentive examination, along the lower 
edge of the vifcus. Dr. Baillie correétly ftates, that the 
large white tubercle is not fo often attended with jaundice 
and afcites as the common tubercle. 
emplification of thefe obferyations, in a ftriking inftance, 
fome years ago; in which a woman, addiGed to {pirit-.: 
drinking, had been affected with the large tubercle of the 
liver for feveral years, but had complained only of lofs of 
appetite, and occafional ficknefs and pains in the fide, had 
been pregnant and brought forth twins, and never had any 
appearance of dropfy to the lait, nor of a jaundiced com- 
plexion, until within eight days of her death. Yet in this 
perfon, the liver was not only found about three times its 
natural bulk, (filling half the cavity of the belly, and being 
diftinGly felt, before: death, extending down the umbilicusy 
and thence to the fpine of the fe/vis,) but appeared, on 
making a fection, to confit of a mere mafs of tubercles, 
with fome loofe interfticial matter, but without any fem- 
blance of the natural fubftance of the vifcus. The fection 
prefented an appearance not unlike the pudding-ftone of 
mineralogifts.. It would feem that, from the laxity of the 
intervening fubftance between the tubercles, the circulation 
through the branches of the vena porte was not materially 
impeded ; and hence no dropfical effufion took place from 
the veffels of the peritoneal vifcera. The patient was con- 
fined to bed only eight days, and was apparently cut off by 
an inceflant agonifing pain in the difeafed organ, which firlt 
induced delirium, and afterwards wore out the powers o 
life. : 

The liver is not unufually found fofter and much more 
flaccid in its fubftance than natural, without any other ap~ 
pearance of difeafe. It feels, in fuch inftances, nearly as 
foft as the fpleen, and is commonly of a leaden coloar. 
This ftate of liver is feldom, if ever, found in young per- 
fons; mofk commonly in perfons advanced in life. Some 
other rare morbid changes have alfo been feen in the livers ' 
fuch as the converfion of part of its coats into cartilage, and 
the formation of cartilaginous cyfts in its fubitance, con- 
taining an earthy.matter of a ifoft fmooth quality, and 
brownifh-white colour. : 

It is not unufual, on diffeétion, to fee adhefions formed 
between the liver and the contiguous parts, which -are the 
confequence of a previous inflammation in the membrane 
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“eovering the liver. Thefe adhefions are formed from the 
coagulable lymph of the blood, which undergoes a gradual 
proceis of elongation from the motion of the parts, fo as to 

roduce little inconvenience, and in fome circumftances of 
difeafe much advantage. They confift very commonly of a 
thin tranfparent membrane, which joins the furface of the 
liver to the neighbouring parts. This junétion may either 
be general over one extended furface of the liver, or it may 
coniilt of a-number of proceffes of adhefion: the adhefion 1s 
fometimes by a membrane of confiderable length ; and fome- 
times it is very clofe, the furface of the liver being immedi- 
ately applied to the neighbouring parts. Thefe adhefions 
are molt commonly found on the anterior furface of the liver, 
by which it is joined to the peritoneum lining the mufcles at 
the upper. part of the cavity of the abdomen. When an 
abfcefs is formed in the fubftance of the liver, and points ex- 
ternally, thefe adhefions are of great-ufe in preventing the 
pus from efcaping into the general cavity of the abdomen. 
Adhefions are alfo frequently found conne¢ting the pofterior 
furface of the liver to the ftomach and the duodenum: and 
thefe may alfo be ufeful in abfcefles of the liver, near its 
potterior furface, by preventing the matter from pafling 
into the general cavity of the abdomen, and conducting it 
either into the {tomach, or the upper part of the inteflinal 
canal. See HEPATITISs. 

Profeffor Portal of Paris, an able and fedulous cultivator 
of morbid anatomy and medicine, has pointed out fome 
difficulties in forming an accurate diagnofis, between difeafes 
of the liver and of fome of theneighbouring organs, efpe- 
cially of the lungs. On the one hand, he obferves, that 
obftructions and congeftions in the right lobe of the lungs, 

. and the right cavity of the cheft, fometimes occafion fuch 

an alteration in the fituation of the liver, by prefling down 

the diaphragm, as to produce a fufpicion of difeafe im it, by 
occaficning the appearance of a tumour in the right hypo- 
chondrium. He relates a cafe of this fort, in which he was 
deceived, by this apparent tumour, in a patient who died of 
pulmonary confumption, where little or no expeCtoration 
took place: and he cautions practitioners not to be mifled 
by fuch an appearance, which is common in all congeftions 
of the cheft. He affirms, too, that a degree of jaundice is 
oceafionally produced, where the bile has free paflage into 
the inteftinés, but is there detained, in confequence of me- 
chanical impediments, as volvulus, flrangulated hernia, ac- 
cumulations of hardened feces, &c. when it is taken up by 
the laGteals, and enters the blood-veflels. On the other 
hand, he remarks, if we fometimes attribute difeafes to the 
liver, which have their feat elfewhere, there are other ma- 
ladies, a€tually feated in the liver, which are frequently 
afcribed. to other organs. Thus the contiguous vifcera, 
fuch as the right kidney, the diaphragm, the lungs, the 
ftomach, and the colon, are fometimes {uppofed to be af- 
fe&ted with difeafe, which is feated exclutively im the liver. 

Many examples of this are to be found in the writings of 
Morgagni and Lieutaud. Mr. Portal relates two cafes of 
fevere and continued vomiting, connected with difeafed liver, 
the firft of which proved fatal ; and the other was cured, in 
confequence of the leffon taught by the previous diffeétion. 
An enlargement of the liver was felt externally, with great 
tendernefs in the epigaftrium. See Mem. de l’Acad. des 
Sciences, Ann. 17773; or Mem, fur pluficurs Maladies, par 
Ant. Portal, tom. 1. p. 228. 

Where there is evidence of the exiftence of a confiderable 
degree of difeafe in the liver, the prognoftic muft be always 
unfavourable, on the whole: for, in the firft place, it is 
extremely difficult to afcertain the exaé& ftate of the organ ; 
and, fecondly, if we a¢tually knew it, the mofl judicious 
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application of the moft powerful remedies would be unequal 
fometimes to remove the difeafe. ‘The moft favourable 
fymptoms are, an improvement in the complexion, the 
itrength remaining unimpaired by the action of the medi- 
cines, and a return of appetite. Dr. ‘Pemberton thinke 
that if the patient decidedly gains bulk in the folids of the 
body, you may fafely pronounce that he willrecover. The 
moft unfavourable fymptoms are, the colour of the fkin re- 
maining the fame, or becoming more fallow, the general 
ftrength being much diminifhed, the abdomen beginning to 
{well, and the patient lofing bulk in the upper extremities, 
while the lower become more enlarged. Pemberton on Dif. 
of the Abdom. Vifcera, p. 43. 

When the liver is fo far difeafed as to haye become 
{chirrous, tubercular, or in any other way much altered in 
its ftru€ture, it muft be obvious that medicine cannot effe& 
any effential change. The treatment, therefore, which 1s 
to be recommended mutt be confidered as applying to that : 
flage of difeafe, which precedes any extenfive organic al- 
teration. lt is not improbable, as Dr. Saunders fuggetts, 
that the original mifchief is commonly in the ftomach an 
bowels, and that the liver becomes difeafed by fympathy : 
for dy{peptic complaints generally precede the chronic af- 
feCtions of the liver; and they are induced by intemperance 
in eating or drinking, but particularly by the abufe of vinous 
and fpirituous liquors, by long falting, by a fedentary mode 
of life, by grief and anxiety of mind, &c. (See Dys- 
PEPSIA.) Whatever weakens the digeftive powers of the 
ftomach, Dr. Saunders maintains, ultimately weakens alfo 
the power of the liver, and diminifhes the fecretion of bile. 
(Saunders on the Liver, p. 192.) And again, he confiders 
the diminifhed fecretion of bile, or its diminifhed protrufion 
into the duodenum, (which he afcribes to an hypothetical 
conftriftion of the bile-duéts,) as reciprocally acting upoa 
the’ ftomach, and weakening its tone. One proof of the 
exiftence of the fuppofed fpafmodic conftriction of the ori- 
fice of the common dué he deduces from an obfervation, 
that, ina fit of fick head-ache, if bile is brought into the 
ftomach, and thence ejected, by the violent ftraining to 
vomit, the termination of the fit is much more {peedy and 
complete than when this does not happen. 

When the diminifhed or altered fecretion of the bile, then, 
is preceded by affections of the ftomach, fuch as lofs of ap- 
petite, indigeftion, and flatulent eruétations, the diet of the 
patient fhould be attentively regulated, the art of cookery 
fhould be rendered merely fubfervient to digeftion, and the 
preparation of healthy chyle; and the general regimen 
fhould be fuch as has been already recommended in diforders 
of the digeftive organs. (See Inpicestion.) The quan- 
tity of food taken at one time fhould be moderate, and 
water fhould be the only liquid drunk with the meals, as 
more effectually promoting digeftion than fermented liquors 
of any kind. All raw or unboiled vegetables fhould be 
avoided ; but ripe fruits may be moderately taken, and al- 
moft all boiled vegetables admitted. Animal food fhould 
be well boiled, or moderately roafted, and taken with its 
own gravy. Pye-cruft, every thing fried, butter rendered 
rancid by being melted, &c. fhould be cautioufly avoided. 
The patient fhould ufe regular and moderate exercife. 

It is of the higheft importance, in order to keep up a due 
fecretion of the bile, to adminifter a fucceffion of gently 
purgative medicines. Upon this principle, the benefits 
arifing from the waters of Cheltcaham (which cannot be too 
highly recommended in thefe complaints) are obvioufly ta 
be explained. Neverthelefs, fo far as the mere operation of 
thefe waters is concerned, no good reafon can be affigned 
for any fuperior efficacy to be expeéted from them rather 
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than from the. adminiftration of an equally aGtive dofe of 
the fulphate of magnefia, or other faline laxatives, diffolved 
jn a proper quantity of water. ‘Three drams of this falt in 
half a pint of fluid, as in the Seidlitz water prepared by 
N. Paul and Co., may be taken every morning, or every 
other morning, according to the {trength and ftate of bowels 
Of the patient. The regularity, temperance, and exercife, 
and likewife the abfence of the anxieties of bufinefs, which 
contribute materially to affift the beneficial influence of thofe 
waters, when drunk at the fprings, fhould, however, be 
conjoined with the employment of thefe fubftitutes at 
home. 

In the chronic derangements of the liver, producing a di- 
‘minifhed fecretion of bile, and particularly when fuch affec- 
‘tions have arifen from inflammation, mercury has been found 
one of the moft effe€tual remedies. It is only, however, in 
the chronic ftate of inflammation that this remedy is ad- 
* miniftered with advantage. But the fuccefs of it, in thefe 
‘cafes, has led perhaps to an empirical praétice, of exhibiting 
it without fufficient difcrimination between inflammations of 

a more indolent, and thofe of a more active nature, on the 
one hand, and between inflammation and the tuberculated 
tate, &c.on the other. But, as Dr. Saunders remarks, to 
“exhibit a medicine without due difcrimination, is to abufe it, 
“and at length to bring it into contempt and negle@&. And 
this fate may perhaps await the ufe of mercury in complaints 
“of the liver, if, by a blind empirical adminiftration of it, it 
be incautioufly employed in the agive periods of inflammation, 
‘when, from its flimulant properties, it appears better calcu- 
Yated to accelerate than to retard the fuppurative procefs. 
But upon this point we have enlarged, when treating of the 
cure of Hrpariris; and fhall now only repeat, that it is 
in the chronic ftate of inflammation alone, that the exhibi- 
“tion of mercury cam be reforted to with benefit; for it.now 
acts as afpur upon the vafcular fyitem of the liver, and, 
‘by its moderately ftimulating effects, occafions at length a 
degree of action, by which the bile is properly elaborated, 
and health gradually reftored. 

That a great variety of complaints, both loeal and gene- 
ral, which have been comprehended under the terms nervous, 
hypochondriacal, bilions difeafes, &c. originate from dimi- 

‘nifhed fecretion of bile, which, under fuch diminution in 
quantity, is alfo liable to be vitiated in quality, practitioners 
“areagain coming to admit. By obferving phyficians of all 
times, indeed, this general fact had been noticed ; and upon 
“it, a principal part of the ancient humoral pathology, which 
“afcribed thofe difeafes to the prevalence of dile and black bile, 
‘was founded. We cannot now, with all the additional lights 
afforded by a better cultivation of anatomy, phyfiology, and 
the collateral fciences, lay down a perfeét theory of the fub- 
je&. A learned and ingenious phyfician to Guy’s Hofpi- 
tal has long inveltigated the point, and has long been pledged 
to lay the refult of his praétical inquiries before the public. 
“They have not, however, yet appeared. But from the 
publication of a fmall pamphlet, as the precurfor of his 
Volume, it would appear that‘he has fatisfied himfelf, both 
with refpe& to certain means of practical difcrimination, and 
as to the mode of operation of the mercurial remedies. It 
would feem, from this pamphlet, that the author confiders 
moft of thefe difeafes as dependent on a conftri€ted or 
obftruéted ftate of the hepatic duéts, and mercury, admi- 
niftered in {mall dofes, and in its milder forms, as poffeffing 
“the property of ‘ emulging’’ the duéts, efpecially when ir- 
‘ ritation about the parts is foothed by opiates: in other words, 
that thefe mercurials are, in the ftri& fenfe of the word, 
“cholagogues. After having defcribed the cafe of a delicate 
female, affected with great irregularity of bowels, termi- 


nating in dyfentery, and accompanied with palenefs, languor, 
dejeGtion of {pirits, lofs of appetite, quick fmall pulfe. &c. 
which had been rather augmented than relieved, by repeated 
dofes of caloreel and rhubarb, alternated with opiates, and 
which yielded to fmall dofes of the pilula hydrargyri, pre- 
ceded by an opiate, and followed by a dofe of cailor-oil ;— 
he thus ftatés his view of the difeafe, and of the modus ope- 
randi of thefe remedies. ‘¢ The depreffed a€tion of the brain 
which anxiety occafions, produced acorrefpondirg defe& of 
action in the liver ; whence the inteftines, from not being fup- 
plied with bile in fufficient quantity, or healthy in quality, 
became irritated by the food paffing through them in an un- . 
digefted ftate. The purgatives, aftringents, and opiates, 
which were firft employed, gave temporary relief, but left 
the fource of the diforder as it was; whilft the calomel, act- 
ing merely as a fimple evacuant, carried off nothing but the 
exifting contents of the inteftines, and ftill farther weakened 
their tone. But, by allaying inteftinal irritation by opium, 
then relaxing the hepatic du@s by the ps/. Aydrargyri, and 
laftly, emulging them by the aid of a mild cathartic, the 
order of nature was reftored, and that harmony of funétion 
between thefe parts, which is neceffary to health, complete- 
ly eftablifhed.”” (See An Examination of the Prejudices 
‘commonly entertained againft Mercury, &c. by James 
Curry, M.D., &c. 2dedit. p. 20, note. Lond. 1810.) 
This explanation of the alleviation of the difeafe is fuffi- 
ciently planfible ; it is, however, but an hypothefis ; for the 
previous confPriGion, the fubfequent relavation, and the ulti- ’ 
mate emulging of the biliary’ du€ts, are incapable of demon- 
ftration ; neither is the firft affumed circumftance adequate 
to explain the altered quality of the bile, nor the two latter 
its changes to the healthy ftate. It is fufficient, however, if 
it be practically afcertained, that this mode of mercurials, 
preceded or combined with anodynes, and followed by gentie 
cathartics, is an efficient mode of treatment in thefe cafes of 
diminifhed or vitiated fecretion of bile. 

In thofe cafes of difeafed liver, which have been fome- 
times denominated fchirrous, when, either from previous 
acute inflammation, or from frequent accelerated fecrétion 
of bile, during a long refidence in a warm climate, the vef- 
fels of the liver have poured out, into the parenchymatous 
fubftance, fo much coagulable lymph, as to render it firm and _ 
indurated,—then itis often neceflary to pufh the ufe of mer- 
cury farther, fo as to produce a gentle falivation, which, 
when kept up for a length of time, often effects a cure, by 
promoting abforption. In the exhibition of mercury for 
this purpofe, a preference has been given to its introdu@tion, 
by frition on the fkin, through the cutaneous abforbents ; 
and the part on which the mercurial ointment has been 
rubbed is the right Aypochondrium, from a notion cf its effi. 
cacy being greater when applied to the vicinity of the 
difeafed organ. But it is pretty obvious, that, except in 
fo far as friftion may ferve the purpofe of gentle exercife to 
the part, and thus affilt in emulging the biliary duéts, there 
is no material advantage derived from this; and that it is of 
little importance what part is made choice of, provided the ~ 
effects produced on the general fyftem be equally ftrong. 
The knowledge derived from anatomy refpecting the ftruc- 
ture, origin, and direCtion of the abforbent veffels, fufh- 
ciently proves that, whether ufed internally, or introduced 
by external friétion, none of the mercury can be made to 
pafs through the liver in its way into the conttitution: it 
cannot, therefore, aét on the liver, but by being firft intro- 
duced into the blood-veffels. Such parts of the body as have 
the fineft cuticle, as in the infide of the thighs, between-the . 
fingers, in the groin, &c. which afford the beft abforbing 
furface, fhould be chofen for the purpofe of the peri 
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On the other hand, the tuberculated ftate of the liver is 
perhaps always beyond the power of mercury to alleviate, 
and often it would feem’ even aggravated by its exhibition. 
Medicine may contribute greatly to relieve diftrefling fymp- 
toms, in fuch cafes, but cannot be expected to change the 
morbid ftruGiure. Flatulence, pains in the fides, ftomach, 
and belly, indigeftion, &c. may be greatly diminifhed by 
laxatives, abforbents, gentle tonics, and occafional antifpat- 
modies ; and the digeition may be favoured by the choice of 
light, diet, taken in moderate quantities. But it cannot be 
expected that the fyftem fhall be put under the ftimulus of 
_ a mercurial courle with impunity, much lefs with advantage, 
under fuch circumi{tances. i 
» Liver, Jnjardicns of the. See Heratiris Infardio. 
~\Liver, in Antiguity, was much ufed in divination. 
HeEpaToscorra. _ 

Liver of Antimony, in Chemiffry, refults from the deto- 
nation of antimony with an equal weight of nitre. Thefe 
two matters reduced into powder are to be mixed together, 
and put into~a large crucible. The mafs is then to be kin- 
dled, and the detonation to be made. When it has detonated 
it is to be kept in fufion, and then cooled. When the 
crucible is broken, at the bottom two diftin@ matters are 
found, which may be feparated from each other by the ftroke 
of ahammer. The upper matter is a faline {coria, nearly of 
the fame nature as the fcoria of the regulus of antimony. 
This is a true antimonial liver of fulphur, mixed with a cer- 
tain quantity of vitriolated tartar. The lower matter is hea- 
vier. It is opaque, compact, red, and britile. This is the 
liver of antimony. Its colour’ and appearances have been 
fuppofed fimilar to thofe of the livers‘of animals, whence its 
name. It is principally compofed of the metallic part of 
antimony, half deprived of its fulphur, and dephlogitticated 
by nitre. This fubftance is of no ufe in chemiflry, nor in 
medicine, fince the kermes mineral and emetic tartar. have 
been introduced. Macquer’s Chem. Diét. See Anti- 
MONY. 

Liver of 4rfenic, isa combination of white arfenic with 
liquid fixed vegetable alkali, or by the humid way. The 
operation for making liver of arfenic is eafy and fimple: 
to {trong and concentrated liquid fixed alkali, previoufly 
heated, fine powder of white arfenic mutt be added, till the 
alkali is faturated, or has loft its alkaline properties. While 
the alkali diffolves the arfenic, it acquires a brownifh colour, 
anda fingularly difagreeable fmell ; and the mixture gradually 
thickens into a gluey confiflence. Chem, Dict. *See 
ARSENIC. 

Liver of Sulphur is the combination of fulphur with al- 
kaline matters: and this combination may be made either in 
the dry or humid way. In the dry way, or by fufion, a 
;mixture of equal parts of fixed alkali and fulphur is put 
intoa crucible, and quickly fufed. The melted mafs is then 
poured on a greafed ftone, and then the liver of fulphur 
congeals and acquires abrown colour. If it be required to 
be kept dry, it muft be foon broken to pieces, and put, 
while it is hot, in a bottle well corked, becaufe it readily 
imbibes moifture from the air.. In the humid way, which 
is lefs common, concentrated liquid fixed alkali, and fine 
powder of fulphur, are to be boiled together, till the alkali 
has diflolved as much gs it can: the liquor is then to be fil- 
trated and evaporated. 

_ Liver of fulphur is an important combination in che- 
miftry, becanfe it is in general a very powerful folvent of me- 
tallic matters ; toall which, excepting zinc, it attaches, par- 
ticularly in fufion. It feems to dif{folve gold more effectually 
than other metals. It diffolves alfo vegetable coals even by 
the humid way; and the folution is of a green, colour, Par: 
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ticular kinds of livers of fulphur may be formed by the 
combination of volatile alkali, of quick-lime, or of abforb- 
ent earths, all which attack fulphur more or lefs, Chem. 
Dict. See Sutpnur. 

M. Navier has lately difeovered, that the liver of fulphur, 
and particularly of liver of fulphur of Mars, hath the moft 
falutary effects as an antidote againft arfenic, corrofive 
fublimate, verdigris, and lead. Nav. Contre Poifons de 
PArfenic, &c. 1777. See LEAp. 

Liver-ffone See Lavis Hepaticus. 

Liver-wort, in Botany. See Licuen. 

Liver-wort, Noble, Hepatica, a {pecies of the anemone. 

LIVERMORE, in Geography, a town of America, in 
Cumberland county, Maine, fituated on both fides of An- 
drofcoggin river; 19 miles N.W. of Hallowell, and contain- 
ing 863 inhabitants. ; 

LIVERNON, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of, 
Figeac ; eight miles W.N.W. of Figeac. The place con- 
tains 713, and the canton 7786 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 285 kiliometres, in 17 communes. 

LIVERPOOL, a market town, borough, and fea-port, 
in the county palatine of Lancaiter, England. It is placed 
on the eaftern bank of the river Merfey, whch flows into 
the Irifh fea, not far north of Liverpool. ‘The population 
of this town, according to the parliamentary returns of 
1800, amounted to 77,653 perfons, who occupied 11,446 
houfes, 

The etymology of the word Liverpool is much involved 
in obfcurity, though many ingenious antiquaries have en- 
deavoured to afcertain it. The moft general opinion is, 
that it owes its origin to a {pecies of bird called the /ever, 
great flocks of which are faid to have frequented a pool in 
this neighbourhood, during their wanderings from their na- 
tive climes. Accordingly a bird has, from time immemorial, 
been the impreffion on the corporation feal. The early 
hiftory of this town is equally as unknown as the deriyation 
of its name. Fortunately, however, the deficiency of re- 
cords concerning it cannot be felt as a great lofs, .as there 
feems little reafon to fuppofe it was of any importance, 
either commercially or politically, previous to the com- 
mencement of the lait century; hence it may be called a 
modern town. 


« Yet fearce an hundred annual rounds have ran, 
Since firft the fabric of this power begun ; 
His noble waves inglorious, Merfey roll’d, { 
Nor felt his waves by labouring art control’d. 
Along his fides a few {mall cots were {pread, 
His finny brood their humble tenants fed.”’ 
Mount-Pleafant, a poem by Rofcoe. 


To the ative, perfevering, and liberal conduét of the 
author of thefe lines, Liverpool is materially indebted for 
its prefent increafe of buildings, commerce, &c. and it 
would have reflected credit on the free burgefles of the 
town, had they continued to elect him their member. 

In the Conqueror’s furvey, it is ftated, that all the land 
between the rivers Ribble and Merfey belonged to Roger 
de Poittiers ; but there is no mention either of a town or 
village. Hence it may be reafonably fuppofed none exited 
at this time. A caftle, however, is noticed by Camden, as 
having been built fhortly after the conqueft, the command 
of which was beftowed on Vivian de Molyneaux, a French- 
man, in whofe family it continued till the goth year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Neither hiftory nor tradition determine avy thing certain, 
either concerning its founder or the period of igs ereétion. 
ST da cae enlace : crore “The 
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The tower, which forms part of a prifon in Water-ftreet, is 
the only building of antiquity which Liverpool can now 
boaft of pofleffing. The original founder of this tower 
we are as ignorant of as we are of the founder of. the caftle. 
Seacombe, in his Memoirs of the Stanley family, is the firft 
author who mentions i. He tells us, that it was the pro- 
perty of fir Thomas Latham, in the reign of Edward III., 
whofe daughter and heirefs married fir John Stanley; but 
fays nothing of its erection. “he crofs which formerly 
ftood at the corner of Pinfold lane, oppofite the Flafhes, 
has been long demolifhed. This tradition reports to have 
been placed there in commemoration of St. Patrick, who, 
it is faid, refted in this neighbourhood on his way from Eng- 
land to Ireland. 

The firft charter in favour of Liyerpool, according to 
Enfield, who publifhed a hiftory of Liverpool, was executed 
in the reign of Hénry I,, but the accuracy of this ftatement 
is extremely doubtful. It is certain, however, that in the 
charter granted by king John in 1203, nearly a century 
afterwards, this town is called a borough by prefcription. 
Henry III. confirmed the privileges of the corporation in 
the year 1227. From this period to 1555, we are totally 
in the dark as to its hiftory or condition ; nor is there any 
thing worth remarking for the 16 years following, when 
the inhabitants fent a memorial to queen Elizabeth, praying 
relief from a fubfidy which her minifters had impofed upon 
them. In this petition they ftyle themfelves “ her ma- 
jefty’s poor decayed town of Liverpool.’? How the town 

ecame fo * decayed,’? it is now difficult to comprehend, 
as, from the records feveral years previous, it does not feem 
to have been any better than a fifhing hamlet, containing 
about 138 houfeholders and cottagers, and poffefling 12 
barks, navigated by 75 men. Camden, however, who 
wrote in 1586, confidered it in his time as more famous for 
its beauty and populoufnefs than for its antiquities. To 
reconcile thefe oppofite itatements, it is only neceffary to 
admit, that a very trifling village may arrive at confiderable 
opulence in the fhort period of 21 years; and who wiil deny 
the poffibility of fuch an event at the prefent day? From 
Camden’s time nothing is recorded of Liverpool deferving of 
notice till the year 16443 when the town and its cattle 
were poffefled by the parliamentary troops, under colonel 
Moore. It was fortified and fecured on the land fide by a 
high mud wall, and a ditch twelve yards wide and three deep. 
Batteries were erected_at different pomts, and the ends of 
the ftreets were defended by artillery. The garrifon was 
numerous, and being well ftored with provifions, made a 
moit vigorous defence for the fpace of a month. At laft, 
however, the king’s army, under the orders of prince Ru- 
pert, fueceeded in taking the town, when the caftle fur- 
rendered without further refiftance. Some traces of this 
fiege can yet be difcovered at different points. When the 
foundation of the prefent infirmary was funk, the marks of 
trenches were diltinGtly vifible, and many articles of modern 
warfare were found within their fcope. A few yearsugo, 
as fome workmen were removing the earth in a field where 
Gloucefter-ftreet now ftands, they laid open the foundation 
of a battery, and difcovered military utenfils of different 
kinds. From the time of the fiege till 1680, we have a 
tolerable account of the progrefs of the town in extent and 
population. After this period, however, we are again left 
in obfcurity, and receive no authentic information on that 
head till the year 1765, when we find a plan of the town 
made by Mr. Joha Eyes. About this time, fays Enfield, 
Liverpool contained about 4200 houfes, and 25,c00 inha- 
bitants. It had, in the interval laft-meutioned, been con- 


Rituted a diftinét parifh from that of Walton, to which its pediment, havingin. 


church had formerly been only a dependent chapel. This 
event took place in 1698, when the inhabitants were like- 
wife authorifed to build a fecond church. Thus emanci- 
pated from parochial fubferviency, Liverpool began to dif- 
play its energies. In the fhort {pace of little more than 
half a century, this town, aided by a few favourable cir- 
cumitances, has rifen to great commercial importance, and 
may be confidered to be next to the metropolis itfelf. She 
firft rivalled, and latterly furpaffed, Briftol, which had long 
been confidered as the weftern emporium of trade. 

The following table exhibits the progreflive increafe of 
the dock duties for feveral years, and ferves to difplay the 
vaft and rapid increafe of the commerce of the town. It 
fhews the number of veffels that have been affeffed in each 
year, with the aggregate fum paid to the deck companies. 


Years. Ships. Sei) aSous ae 
1760 1245 2,330 6 7 
1765 1930 3455 8 4 
1770 2093 4.142 17 2 
1775 229% 59384 4 9 
1780 2261 3:528 7 9 
1785 3429 8.411 5 3 
1790 4223 10,037 6 2 
1795 3948 19,368 16 4 
1800 4746 235337 13 6 
1802 4781 28,192 g 10 
1805 4618 33,364 13 I 
1807 5791 62,831 5 10 
1809 6023 97,580 19 3 


ftones called by the inhabitants meer-{tones, and the ground 
contained within them is denominated the liberties. The 
extent of the liberties from eaft to weft, is fomewhat more 
than a mile and two furlongs, and from north to fouth con- 
fiderably above two miles. This town exhibits, in general, 
the appeararce of opulence and refinement. The ftreets 
are well paved, and during winter tolerably furnifhed with 
lamps. Of late years it has received many great alterations 
and improvements, which {till continue to proceed notwith- 
ftanding the preffure of the times. In the year 1790, it 
confifted of 8865 houfes, but their number now is little 
fhort of 13,000. 

Liverpool poffeffes fifteen churches belonging to the efta- 
bhfhment, fome of which are worthy the particular atten- 
tion of the ftranger. Near the old church, which is dedi- 
cated to our Lady and St. Nicholas, there formerly ftood an 
image of the latter, to which the failors were accuftomed to 
make offerings on going to fea. This church has been 
lately rebuilt. The tower of St. Peter’s, which was ereGted 
in 1704, 1s a well-proportioned o¢tagon, each fide of the 
angles having a candleltick and gilt vafe reprefenting a flame. 
This and St. Nicholas are the parfh churches, and have two 
re€tors over them. The church of St. George, built on 
the {cite of the ancient caftle already mentioned, is a fine edi- 
fice of the Doric order, crowned with an attic wall, and 
adorned with a variety of vafes. On each fide is a terrace 
with recefles underneath. The interior is handfomely fitted 
up, the fronts of the galleries being mahogany. ‘This is 
the mayor’s chapel, where he attends every Sunday, and 
where pews are appropriated for the gentlemen, including 
itrangers, who choofe to accompany him. St. Thomas’s 
church is of the Lonic order, and has a handfome appearance. 
It was confecrated in 1750. St. Paul’s church was ereéted 
by the town in 1769. At the weit end is a portico with a 

i ing-in the-centre, on aa octagonal bafe, a dome 
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with a lanthorn, ball, and crofs. The interior is fupported 
by eight Ionic pillars. The altar is plain and neat. The 
church dedicated to St. Ann, on the road to Everton, is a 
neat building of brick and ftone. It was ereéted at the 
joint expence of two private gentlemen. It has a tower de- 
corated with pinnacles. St. John’s church is a new building 
of ftone, with a tower. St. Mary’s and the other churches 
have nothing connected with their ftru€tures or appearances 
deferving of particular notice ; though all of them are en- 
titled to be called negt. Befides the places of worfhip be- 
longing to the eftablifhment, there are a great number of 
diflenting meeting houfes, or chapels, for various defcriptions 
of religionilts. 

The public edifices conne&ed with the trade and com- 
merce of the town are, the exchange buildings, town-hall 
and manfion houfe, cultom-houfe, corn exchange, tobacco 
warehoufe, and other warehoufes. Of thefe the Liverpool 
exchange is the moft fpacious in plan, and ornamental 
in its exterior architecture. It has been erected by a fub- 
{cription’ of 80,000/. raifed by 800 transferable fhares. ‘The 
buildings occupy three tides of a quadrangle, having the 
town-hall on the fouth fide. The whole furrounds an area 
of 194 feet by 180. It has been Built by John Fortter, 
efq. (architect, engineer, and dock mafter to the corpo- 
ration) from defigns by James Wyatt, efg. architect ; 
and is appropriated to a public exchange rooms, coffee 
rooms, and various offices. The town-hall, formerly called 
the exchange, is a large infulated pile of building, the 
greater part of which was ereéted in 1750, from the de- 
figns of Wood of Bath. The whole of its interior was burnt 
in 1795. It was foon repaired, and appropriated to the ufe 
of the mayor, for offices belonging to the corporation, 
feffions rooms, &c. 

The infirmary is another excellent building of brick orna- 
mented with ftone. ‘This eftablifhment not only extends to 
all proper objeéts within Liverpool, but to every perfon 
whom ficknefs or bodily misfortune may lead to apply, pro- 
vided they are recommended by a fubferiber. The feamen’s 
hofpital forms a portion of the buildings of this infirmary, 
being attached to it by a handfome colonnade. The blue- 
coat hofpital is placed in an airy fituation adjoining to St. 
Peter’s church-yard. It is a large handfome building of 
brick ornamented with ftone. The number of perfons who 
annually receive the benefits of this charity are about 280. 
The expence of this inititution is defrayed chiefly by bene- 
factions. 

The poor-houfe is a handfome edifice, go feet long and 
24 broad, built in a plain ftyle, and in a manner very fuitable 
to its ufe. On the eait fide of this ftruéture is a handfome 
ftone building, called the “ recovery ward,’’ where perfons 
infeéted with fevers, and coming under the cognizance of 
phyficians and furgeons of the difpenfary, are received. A 
variety of alms-houfes range out on both fides of the poor- 
houfe, In Church-ftreet 1s the difpenfary, which is a very 
good brick building, with a large circular portico, and 
having in front a imall bas-relief of the good Samaritan. 
This inflitution is conducted by a prefident, two auditors, 
feven phyficians, three furgeons, and one apothecary, who 
officiates as fecretary. Two phylicians and a furgeon at- 
tend every day at certain hours. About 10,000 perfons are 
faid to receive medicine and advice here annually. ‘The 
Lunatic-afylum is contiguous to the infirmary, but, like 
molt other inftitutions of the kind, cannot be called a com- 
plete charity, as patients are not admitted frée of expence. 
At the entrance into the town, on the road leading from 
Prefcot, ftands the fchool of indultry for the indigent blind. 
‘The original projector was Mr. John Chriftie, who was him- 


felf unfortunately deprived of his fight at the age of 19. 
In this fchool pupils are taught various trades, which enable 
many of them to make a comfortable provifion for life. 
Befides thefe charitable inftitutions there are a number of 
others, under different names, intended for the relief of dif- 
ferent defcriptions of perfons, which the limits of an article 
like this will not permit us to mention particularly. 

Liverpool abounds, as may be fuppofed from its great 
trade, with rooms appropriated for public correfpondence, 
and the tranfacting of butinefs. The Atheneum, which 
comprifes a news-room, a library, &c. isi fituated on the 
fouth fide of Church-ftreet, and is a handfome building of 
ftone. The fubfcribers to this inftitution, about 450 in 
number, are fupplied with the London and provincial newf- 
papers, the fhipping and trade lifts, and various periodical 
publications. Every fubfcriber is allowed the privilege of 
introducing his friend, provided he be a non-refident of the 
town. There alfo feveral more inftitutions of a fimilar kind 
in different parts of the town. Of thefe, the Lyceum is 
the firft and moft worthy of attention. It is fituated at thé 
bottom of Bold-{treet, and is another remarkable inftance of 
the munificence and public fpirit of Liverpool. An acade- 
my, for the encouragement of the fine arts, has recently 
been eftablifhed in this town. The places of public amufe- 
ment are now little inferior to thofe in the metrepolis. The 
theatre is a fpacious and commodious building, and but little 
inferior to that of Covent-garden in the extent of its ftage. 
It generally opens at the time the London houfes fhut, 
when many of the firft performers refort to it. In Bold- 
ftreet ftands the Mufic-hall, which was opened in 1785. It 
is a large building, finifhed with great elegance. The new 
prifon, according to the Howardian plan for folitary con- 
finement, is on a very extenfive {cale, and has every poflible 
convenience. 

Liverpool abounds in docks for the fafety and repair of 
its numerous fhipping. The firft dock was conftru€ted here 
in 1710. Itsfcite was the pool, from which the town de- 
rived the latter portion of its name. This bafon of water: 
is called the old dock, and is principally the receptacle of 
Wett India and African fhips, being contiguous to the ware- 
houfes of the merchants engaged in thofe branches of com- 
merce. The King’s dock is 290 yards in length, and go 
wide. On the eaft fide of this dock ftands the tobacco 
warehoufe, where that article is lodged by the cuftom-houfe 
officers till the duties are paid. It was erected by the cor- 
poration, and is rented by government at 500/. per annum. 
St. George’s dock was the third made in Liverpool. It is 
about 250 yards long, and roo broad; and is efteemed 
commodious. The largeft, lait conftructed, and beft finifhed 
however of the Liverpool docks, is the Queen’s dock, 
which is fituated at the bottom of Parliament-{treet. Salt. 
honfe dock, which is the fecond oldeft of the whole, com- 
prifes an area of 21,928 fquare yards; and has a length jof 
quay of 640 yards. Befides thefe there are five graving 
docks, and three dry docks, independent of a {mail one, 
which belongs to the earl of Bridgewater, for the ufe of the 
canal flats. Some of thefe docks communicate, fo that fhips 
can pafs from one to the other, and into the graving docks, 
without being obliged to go into the river. All the wet 
docks are likewife connected by large tunnels, for the pur- 
pofe of one dock cleanfing or wafhing another. When 
large fhips loaded arrive at neap tides they are compelled 
to remain in the river till the fow of the {pring tides, as the 
dock gates have not depth of'water fufficient to admit them, 
This circumitance is certainly a great inconvenience, but it 
is amply compenfated by the capacioufnefs. and excellent 
arrangement of the docks themfelves. eh 
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The cuftom-houfe is fituated at the eaft end of the old 
dock. It is built of brick, in rather a neat ftyle. A {mall 
flight of fteps leads to a piazza, over which is the long room, 
and behind it are extenfive warehoufes. At the fouth end 
of the town is St. James’s walk, from which the fpeGtator 
has a fine view of the town, the harbour, the river, the 
fea, and the Welfh mountains. Behind this lies an excel- 
ent quarry, the entrance of which is by a fubterraneous 
paflage, fupported by arches. Bootle-fprings, about four 
‘miles diftant from Liverpool, fupply the town with water, 
which is conveyed by means of pipes. 

The principal manufaétures are thofe of china and earthen 
ware, the feveral branches of the watch making, and exten- 
five falt, iron, and copperas works. It is computed that 
about 3000 fhipwrights are conftantly employed in the dif- 
ferent dock-yards of this town. The river, which is here 
about 1200 yards broad, abounds with falmon, cod, floun- 
ders, and turbot. Ships of any burden may come up to 
this town with perfect fafety, even at the loweft tides. The 
accommodations for fea-bathing have, -of late years, received 
va{t improvements, and are not perhaps inferior to any in 
the kingdom. 

Liverpool undoubtedly owes all her opulence and gran- 
deur to the fpirit and enterprife of her merchants. © She 
exhibits, to the eye of the itatefman and philofopher, a dif- 
tinguifhed inftance of the rapid progrefs of commercial 
-greatnefs. A century ago, a few coatting veffels and petty 
traders formed the whole of her wealth. For the firft fifty 
years her advance was comparatively flow. After this pe- 
riod, however, the increafe of trade which fhe every year 
acquires, is truly aftonifhing. She fhares a portion of the 
commerce of almoft every country in the world. Of late 
years, Liverpool has confiderably decreafed, in common with 
that of all the other towns in the kingdom. What efle& 
the abolition of the flave-trade may ultimately have upon 
Liverpool, it is not poflible to prognofticate. For the 
prefent, however, the mercantile houfes, formerly engaged 
-3n that traffic, muft undoubtedly fuffer confiderable dif- 
ficulties before they cam turn their capital and attention to 
fome objet more honourablethan the purchafe and fale of 
human beings. 

‘Independent of the advantages Liverpool poffefles for 
foreign commerce, it has communication with all the in- 
terior counties by canals. Thefe again, being joined by 
others at different points, extend themfelves to the Severn, 
to the Humber, and to the Thames; thus connecting the 
four principal trading ports in England. To the bene- 
ficial effects of thefe canals Liverpool has to attribute 
much of her prefent greatnefs. 


The markets of Liverpool are well fupplied with every 
neceflary of life, and every article of luxury. About 3000 
eattle and fheep are brought into the town weekly. The 
market days are Wednefdays and Saturdays. Liverpool 
fends two members to parliament. ‘The number of electors 
amounts to above one thoufand. The corporation confifts 
of a mayor, two bailiffs, and a common-council. The 
mayor and bailiffs are affifted by a recorder, a town clerk, 
and other neceffary officers. The revenues of the town are 
very great. Enfield’s Hiftory, &c. of Liverpool, folio. A 
General and Defcriptive Hiftory of Liverpool, by Wallace, 
‘8vo. 1797. The Piéture of Liverpool, rzmo. 1805. Beau- 
ties of England, vol. ix. 

Liverpool, a town on the S. fide of the bay of Fundy, 
in Queen’s county, Nova Scotia, fettled from New Eng- 
dand. Between this town and Annapolis lies a confiderable 
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and 58 N.W. of Halifax, and was formerly called ‘ Port 
Roffignole.’’ 

LIVERY, properly fignifies a colour, to which g perfor 
has fome particular fancy, and by which he choofes to dif- 
tinguifh himfelf, or his retainers, from others. 

Liveries are ufually taken from fancy, or continued in fa- 
milies by fucceffion. The ancient cavaliers, at their tourna- 
ments, diftinguifhed themfelves by wearing the liveries of 
their miftrefles: thus people of quality make their do- 
meftics wear their livery. : ; 

Father Meneftrier, in his Treatife of Caroufals, has given 
a very ample account of the mixtures of colours in liveries. 
Dion tells us, that CEnamaus was the firft who invented 
green and blue colours for the troops which, in the Circus, 
were to reprefent land and fea-fights. 

Tke Romifh church has alfo her feveral colours and li- 
veries ; white, for confeffors and virgins, and in times of 
rejoicing ; black, for the dead; red, for the apoftles and 
martyrs ; blue or violet, for penitents ; and green, in times 
of hope. 

Formerly, great men gave liveries to feveral, who were 
not of their family or fervants, to engage them in their 
quarrels for that year; but this was prohibited by the fta- 
tutes 1 Rich. Il. 1 Hen. IV. cap. 27. 2 & 7 Hen. IV: 
8 Hen. VI. cap. 4. .8 Ed. IV. cap. 2. and no man, of 
whatever condition, yas allowed to give any livery, but to 
his domettic officers, and council learned in the law. How- 
ever, moit of the above flatutes are repealed by 3 Car. I. 
cap. 4, 

Livery, in Law, alfo denotes the delivery of poffeffion 
to thofe tenants which held of the king in capite, or by 
knights’ fervice. See Possession. 

Livery is alfo ufed for the writ, which lies for an heir 
to obtain the pofleffion or feifin of his lands at the king’s 
hands. By 12 Car. Il. cap. 24. all wardships, liveries, &c. 
are takenaway. See Court of Wards. 

Livery of /eifin, is a delivery of poffeffion of land or te- 
nements, or things corporeal, to him who hath right, or 
probability of right, to them. : ; 

Livery of feifin is a ceremony ufed in the common law, 
on conveyance of lands, tenements, &c. where an eftate in 
fee-fimple, fee-tail, or other freehold, fhall pafs; and is a 
teftimonial of the willing departing of him who makes the 
livery, from the thing whereof the livery is made, as well 
as of a willing acceptance by the other party, of all that 
whereof the firit has divefted himfelf. (See FrerHotp.) On 
the creation ef a freehold remainder, at one and the fame 
time with a particular eftate for years, at the common law 
livery mult be made to the particular tenant, (See EstaTE 
and Remarnper.) But if fuch a remainder be created af- 
terwards, expectant on a leafe for years now in being, the 
livery muft not be made to the leffee for years, for then it 
Operates nothing ; * Nam quod femel meum eft, amplius 
meum effe non potett ;”’ but it muft be made to the remainder - 
man himfelf, by confent of the leflee for years: for without 
his confent no livery of the poffeffion can be given (Co. 
Litt. 48.) ; partly becaufe fuch forcible livery would be an 
ejectment of the tenant from his term, and partly for the rea- 
{ons afligned for introducing the doGtrine of attornments. 

Livery of feifin is either in deed or in law. 

The ufual manner of livery of feifin in deéd is thus per- 
formed. If it be in the open field, where is no houfe nor 
building, and if the eftate pafs by deed, the feoffor, leffor, or 
his attorney, openly reads it, or declares the effe€@ of it ; and 
after that is fealed, the feoffor takes it in his hand, witha 
clod of earth, or a twig or bough, which he delivers to the 
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the purport of the deed. If there be a houfe or building 
on the land, the ceremony is to be done at the door of it, 
none being then left within; and the ring or latch of the 
door is delivered to the feoffee, who enters alone, fhuts the 
door, and prefently opens it again. If it be a houfe without 
land or ground, the livery is made, and poffeffion given, by 
delivery of the ring or latch of the door and deed only ; 
and where it is without deed either of lands or tenements, 
there the party declares by word of mouth, before witnefles, 
the eftate he parts with ; and then delivers feifin, or poffef- 
fion, as aforefaid : in which cafe the land paffes as well as by 
deed, by virtue of the livery of feifin. Co. Litt. 48. Welt 
Symb. 251. 

If the conveyance or feoffment be of divers lands, fcat- 
tered in one and the fame county, livery of feilin of any 
parcel in the name of the reft, fufficeth for all (Litt. § 414.) 5 
but if they be in feveral counties, there muft be as many 
liveries as there are counties. If the lands be out on leafe, 
though all lie in the fame county, there muft be as many 
liveries as there are tenants. (Dyer 18.) Inall thefe cafes 
it is prudent to endorfe the livery of feifin on the back of 
the deed, {pecifying the manner, time, and place of making 
it, together with the names of the witneffes, Livery in daw 
is where the fame is not made on the land, but only in fight 
of it; the feoffor faying to the feoffee, « I give you yonder 
land, enter and take poffeffion.””? However, this livery in 
law cannot be given or received by attorney, but only by 
the parties themfelves. Co. Litt. 48, 52. 

Anciently, there were a pair of gloves, a ring, knife, 
anear of wheat, &c. delivered in fign of livery and feifin. 

LIVERYMEN of London, are a number of perfons 
chofen out of the freemen of each company. (See Company.) 
Out of this body the common-council, fheriffs, aldermen, 
and other officers for the government of the city are 
ele&ted ; and they only have the privilege of giving their 
votes in common-hall for members of parliament, &c. from 
which the reft of the citizens are excluded. If any one of 
‘the company refufe to become a liveryman, he may be fined, 
‘and an aétion of debt will lie fer the fum. 

LiveryMen, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by authors 
‘to a fort of caterpillars, remarkable for their variety of 
colours. Thefe are of that clafs of caterpillars which live 
in communities, and build themfelves nefts to defend them 
from the injuries of the weather.. They may be ranked 
among the procefiionary kinds, always following one another 
with great order in their marches ; but what is molt furprif- 
ing, is to fee them ftraggle very far from their nelts, and this 
often, by feveral repeated windings and turnings, without 
lofing their way. Their art, in doing this, deferves notice, 
cand is the fame by which Thefeus got out of the labyrinth of 
Crete. Phil. Tranf. N° 470. p. 459. 

LIVIA Drusitra, in Biography, a celebrated Roman 
lady, daughter of Livius Drufus Calidianus, who joined the 
party of Brutus and Caffius, and kiiled himfelf after the 
battle of Philippi. She married Tiberius Claudius Nero, by 
whom fhe had two fons, Drufus and the emperor Tiberius. 

‘The attachment of her hufband to the caufe of Antony was 
the beginning of her greatrefs. Odtavianus, afterwards the 
emperor Auguttus, faw her as fhe fled from the danger which 
‘threatened her hufband, and refolved to marry her, though 
‘fhe was then pregnant. He accordingly divorced his wife 
Scribonia, and with the approbation of the augurs he cele- 
brated his nuptials with Livia. She from this moment en- 
‘joyed the entire confidence of the emperor, and was in faét the 
-partner of his whole reign, enjoyiig a large fhare of his 
“power and imperial dignity. She gained a complete afcend- 

pancy over the mind of Auguftus by a conitant obedience to 
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his will: by never exprefling a defire to dive into his fecrets, 
and by affeGting ignorance of his amours. Her children by 
Drufus were adopted as his own by the complying emperors 
and that fhe might make the fugceffion of her fon Tiberius, 
Drufus being dead, more eafy and undifputed, Livia has 
been accufed of fecretly involving, in one common ruin, the 
heirs and neareft relations of Auguftus. There are fads 
adduced which feem to render the {ufpicions of her bafenefs 
and cruelty wholly without foundation. She has been 
charged with adminiftering poifon to her hufband, which is 
rendered exceedingly improbable by the account we have of 
his laftillnefs, and by the tendernefs he expreffed for her in 
the laft words he uttered. By his will fhe was inftituted co- 
heirefs with Tiberius, adopted as a daughter, and directed 
to aflume the name of Julia Augufla. On his deification 
fhe became the prieftefs of the new god. Tiberius, whofe 
elevation had been the object of her policy, difappointed her 
expectation of fharing with him the imperial power. He 
took pains indeed to fubjei her to various mortifications = 
and at length there was an open rupture betweenthem. She 
died in the year 29. 3 # 

Tiberius negle&ted her funeral, arid would not permit public 
or private honours to be paid to her memory. Tacitus has 
drawn her character, faying, that “ in ftriétnefs of condu& 
fhe was not inferior to the Roman matrons of old, though 
her demeanour was freer than they would have approved ; 
that fhe was an imperious mother, a compliant wife, and a 
match for her hufband in art, and her fon in diffimu- 
lation.” 

Livia, in Ornithology, a name given by fone authors to « 
particular fpecies of pigeon called pelzas by the Greeks. It 
is very like the common pigeon in fhape, but is fomewhat 
{maller, its legs are red, and its beak white, except that it 
is a little purplifh about the nottrils. 

It is all over grey, but that the end of its tail-feathers are 
black, and there is a purplifh and greenifh variegation about 
the fides and fhoulders. And its wing-feathers have fome 
white variegations, as has alfo the lower part of the neck. 
It is fuppofed by Mr. Ray, and fome others, to be the fame 
withthe /aforolla of the Italians, or colwmba rupicola. Sce 
CorumsBa. 

LIVINEIUS, Joun, in Biography, a learned Flemifh. 
divine, was born at Dendermond about the year 1540. Be- 
ing intended for the church, he purfued his academical ftudies 
at Cologne, entered into holy orders, and was in a fhort 
time prefented to a rich benefice at Liege. He was after- 
wards promoted to. a canonry. and appginted precentor in 
the cathedral church of that city. He engaged in the fu- 
perintendance of the edition of Plantin’s Greek bible, and 
tranflated into Latin fome of the works of the Greek 
fathers, and was abont giving to the public all the works of 
St. Gregory of Nyflen, when he was cut off by death in 
1599. He publifhed « Emendationes et Note in XII. 
Panegyricos Veteres,’? and, other learned works: and left 
behind himin MS. tranflations of the tragedies of Euripides, 
and of the worksof Atheneus. Gen. Bios. 

LIVINETHAL, in Geography. See Levanrine 
Valley. , 

LIVINGSTON, a county of Kentucky, in Americay : 
bounded N. by the Ohio, W. by the Miffifippi, and S. by 
Teneflee; 7o miles long and 60 broad. ‘fhe principal 
rivers are the Cumberland and Teneffee. It contains 2787 
inhabitants, of whom 444 are flaves. Alfo, a large town- 
fhip in Columbia county, New York, extending Fog the 
E. bank of Hudfon river to the Maflachufetts line, S. of 
Hudfon adjoining. It contains 7405 inhabitants, of whom 
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LIVISTONA, in Botany, named by Mr. Brown, in 
memory of the right honourable Patrick Murray, lord Livi- 
ftone, the friend of fir Andrew Balfour, who, when the Edin- 
burgh botanic garden was firft eftablifhed, greatly enriched it 
from his own private collection, where he had above a thou- 
fand fpecies in cultivation. This nobleman travelled over 
France in fearch of plants, where he-died of a fever, about the 
middle of the feventeenth century.—Brown Prodr. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1. 267.—Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia, 
Nat. Ord. Palme. 

_ Eff. Ch. Calyx deeply three-cleft. Corolla deeply three- 
cleft. Filaments feparate, dilated at their bafe. Germens 
three, cohering. Styles three, united into one. Stigma 
undivided. Berry folitary, of one cell. Seed folitary ; 
albumen with a ventral cavity ; embryo at the back. 

A genus of Palms, whofe leaves are palmate, or fome- 
what pinnate, their fegments cloven at the extremities. It 
fhould ftand between Corypha and Chamerops. Latania 
chinenfis of Jacquin's Fragmenta, p. 16. t. 11. f. 1, is thought 
by Mr. Brown to belong to this genus. Two fpecies of it 
were found by him in the tropical part of New Holland. 

t. L. inermis. Segments of the leaves with intermediate 
threads. Footftalks without thorns. Stem from 14 to 30 
feet high. 

2. L. humilis. 
ate threads. 
feet high. 

LIVIUS Annpronicus, in Biography, is regarded as 
the moft ancient of the Roman poets. He was the firft who 
attempted to compofe a drama in verfe, which he himfelf 
fung and acted, while a player on the flute accompanied him 
in unifon to keep him in tune. He was encored and obliged 
to repeat his pieces fo often, that he loft his voice ; and be- 
ing unable to fing or declaim any longer, he was allowed to 
have a flave to fing, while he only aéted the part behind him. 
Hence came the cuftom of dividing the declamation or 
melody of the piece, with which the Roman people were 
extremely delighted. This poet flourifhed 240 B. C. Livy 
and Prieitley. 

» LIUNG, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Wett 

Gothland ; eight miles S. of Uddevalla.— Alfo, a town of 
Sweden, in Eaft Gothland ; eight miles N.N.W. of Lin- 
kioping. 

LIUNGBY, a town of Sweden, inthe province of Sko- 
nen; 16 miles E. of Helfingborg. 

LIVNI, atown of Ruffia, in the government of Orel, 
on the Sofva; 84 miles E. of Orel. N. lat. 52° 58’. E. 
long. 38° 22/. 

LIV OE, a fmall ifland of Denmark, in Lymfiord gulf; 
having upon it a village. N. lat. 56° 53’. E. long. g° 6!. 

LIVONIA, the name of an ancient province of Ruffia, 
which, including Efhonia (which fee), lies in N. lat. 58°, 
and is bounded on the N. by the gulf of Finland, on the 
E. by Novogorod, on the S. by Poland, and on the W. by 
the Baltic ; being 190 miles from N. to S., and 180 from 
W. to E., and containing 725,300 inhabitants. This pro- 
wince abounds in lakes, forefts, marfhes, and rivers ; but 
many di(tri€ts are exceedingly fertile, yielding great quanti- 
ties of rye and other grain, flax, hemp, and linfeed, which 
are exported to Sweden, Germany, and other countries ; fo 
that Livonia has been called the granary of the north. It has 
feveral good harbours conveniently fituated for wade. Peipus 
lake, about 15 leagues long, and ten broad, has a commu- 
nication with the gulf of Finland by the river Narva. This 
country, formerly claimed by feveral neighbouring princes, 
frequently changed maiters. Livonia, or Lettland, as it was 
called, together with Efthonia, Courland, and Semigallia, 
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being provinces on the Baltic, belonged in the earlieft times 
to the Ruffian ftate, and had even a fhare in the founding of 
it. (See Lerres.) But Livonia had then no fettled con- 
flitution, nor was it bound to the parent ftate by any firm 
political tie. To the reft of Europe it remained generally 
unknown, till in the year 1158 it was difcovered by fome 
merchants of Bremen, in their fearch of new branches of 
commerce towardsthe north. Thefe mariners landed at the 
mouth of the Duna, opened a trade with the inhabitants, 
returned thither feveral times, and at length proceeded, with 
the confent of the natives, along the fhores of the Duna, or 
Dwina, many miles up the country. About eighteen years 
after the difcovery, an Auguftine monk, named Meinhard, 
fettled in Livonia, profelyted the Livonians to Chriftianity, 
and became their bifhop, upon which many Germans, at va- 
rious times, were induced to repair thither alfo. The 
time of the arrival of Meinhard is not precifely afcertained. 
Some pretend that it was in 1170, others in 1186. The 
fuccefs of the monk was promoted by the fervice which he 
rendered to his own countrymen, in repulfing the Lithua- 
nians, who had made an incurfion upon them. He itated 
to them the neceflity of conftru€ting a ftrong fortrefs, and 
he aided them in accomplifhing this obje&, on condition of 
their being baptized. But they were reluCtant in complying 
with this condition, and many of them relapfed to Paganifm. 
Meinhard was difappointed in his benevolent efforts, and 
prevented by force from returning with his clergy to Ger- 
many, he died among them, more of grief than of age. 
After his death, Berthold, abbot of the monaftery of 
Lockum, in Hanover, was eleéted bifhop, and arriving in 
Livonia, though not without reluctance, in the year 1197, 
he recommended himfelf by giving them frequent entertains 
ments : but the ardour of their attachment foon abated, and 
he was conftrained by ill ufage to leave the country. Heap- 
plied to Gothland and to Lower Saxony for fuccour; and 
the pope aflifted him hy caufing a crufade to be preached 
againft the heathens of Livonia. In 1198 he returned hither 
with an army of foldiers. The Livonians prepared to fight, 
took the field to refift the invaders. A truce was concluded, 
which was foon broken on the part of the heathens, by the 
affaffination of feveral Germans. Berthold declared war, 
and in a bloody battle which enfued,fell by the fword. The 
heathens, however, were at length routed, and when their 
corn-fields were laid wa{te by the Chriftians, they {ued for 
peace, and flocked in numbers to be baptized. Upon this 
the Germans returned home ; but they were no fooner em- 
barked, than the Livonians bathed in the Dwina, in order, 
as they faid, to wafh away their baptifm and Chriftianity to- 
gether. They alfo plundered thofe that remained, and put 
upwards of 100 to death. ‘The Livonians alfo refolved, 
that all priefts who fhould be found in the country after 
Eafter 1199, fhould be flain. A fimilar fate alfo awaited the 
merchants. Thefe ranfomed their lives, but the clergy 
were forced to fly to Lower Saxony. The monk Mein- 
hard, and the abbot Berthold, were fucceeded by Albrecht, 
who, being ele&ted bifhop, arrived in Livonia with twenty- 
three fhips. The Livonians became Chriftians for fear of 
ftarving. Albrecht employed valiant men, from whom the 
bifhopric might expe& continual protection; and with this 
view he gave ample fiefs to fome courageous nobles. He 
eftablifhed alfo a ftanding army, and devifed other methods 
for eftablifhing Chriftianity in the country. In 1201 he 
built the city of Riga, and transferred hither the cathedral 
chapter, where he alfo built a monaitery. In the mean 
while the clergy difperfed themfelves through the country, 
in order to teach and to baptize. In proceds of time other 
means were ufed to accomplifh the converfion of the Liva- 
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rnians. Inthe year 1205 Andrew, archbifhop of Lunden, 
vifited Riga, and having acquired the reputation of a learned 
divine by his ttudies in ‘Italy, France, and England, gave 
le&tures of theology to the clergy of that city ; and by his 
advice the vicar of the bifhop of Riga fent priefts among the 
Livonians, divided the country into diftin@ parifhes, and 
caufed them not merely to be baptifed, but to be previoufly 
inftru@ted. Churches were aifo erected. From Livonia 
Chriftianity “was diffufed, againft much oppofition, among 
the Efthonians. In the year 1522, the reformation found 
its way into Liefland, by a preacher, who, having been 
driven out of Pomerania, fled to Riga. The doctrine of 
Luther was eagerly embraced ; and the Popifh ritual, after-, 
wards patronized on the part of Poland, had, on the whole, no 
‘influence toits detriment. By the tenth article of the treaty 
of Nyttadt, the Greek religion is fecured in the free exercife of 
its rites. “In Rigathere is a church for the ufe of the Cal- 
visifts, and the Catholics are allowed the exercife of their 
worfhip. In Liefland it may be juitly faid that every man 
may follow his own perfuafion in matters of religion without 
the lealt moleftation. Here alfo count Zinzendorf has found 
many friends to his church inftitution. 

Seon after the converfion of the Livonians, the bifhop, in 
the year 1201, founded the order of the Sword-brethren, af- 
terwards cal'ed Knights-Templars, and granted them the 
third part of the country with all rights of fovereigntys for 
conquering and preferving Livonia. Thefe knights were 
all Germans, who profelyted the natives to Chriftianity with 
great fuccefs, though not without bloodfhed, and made them 
their vaffals. They afterwards united themfelves with the 
Teutonic order in Pruffia, to whom Valdimar III., king of 
Denmark, in 1386, fold Efthonia for the fum of 18,000 
marks of ftandard gold. In the year 1521 the Livoman 
heermeifter Plettenberg again feparated from the Teutonic 
order, and was admitted by the emperor Charles V. among 
the princes of the German empire. ‘The attempts made by 
Czar Ivan Vaflillievitch II. to. reconquer thefe provinces 
which had been torn from the Ruffian empire, and the weak- 
nefs of the order, which felt itfelf not in a capacity to refilt 
fo powerful an enemy, at length, in 1561, effected the com- 
plete feparation of the Livonian ftate. Elthonia put itfelf 
under the protection of Sweden, Livonia united with Poland, 
and Courland was a peculiar dukedom under Polifh fupre- 
macy, which the laft heermeifter Gotthard Kettler held as 
a fief of that crown. From this era Livonia became the 
unhappy objet of contention, for which Sweden, Ruffia, 
and Poland, for an entire century, were continually exhautt- 
ing themfelves in bloody wars. Sweden at lait obtained the 
dominion, and at the peace of Oliva in 1660 added this 
province to the poffeffion of Eithonia. Both countries finally, 
after a war of 20 years, came to the Ruffians by the treaty 
of Nyftadt in 1721; and form at prefent the viceroyalties 
of Riga and Revel. Thefe two governments are fuppofed 
to contain 24,000 geographical fquare miles. ‘This country 
formerly contained a conliderable number of towns and vil- 
lages, but by wars and inteftine commotions, mot{t of them 
were deitroyed. See Rica and Revec. 

Vhe traét of country called Polifh Livonia, which, under 
the government of the Teutonic order, /formed likewife a 
part of the Livonian ftate, reverted iu the year 1561, with 
the whole province of that name, to Poland. At the peace 
of Oliva, by which Livonia came under the fovereignty of 
Sweden, this fole diflrit however remained to the Polifh 
ftate, retaining from that time its name in contradiltinétion 
to Swedifh Livonia. On the partition in 1773, this country, 
which had hitherto conftituted its particular voivodefhip, was 
annexed to Ruffia, and now comprehends the two circles of 
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Dunaburg and Refitza, in the viceroyalty of Polotfic. 
Tooke’s View of the Ruffian Empire, vol. i. 

LIVONICA Trrra, in the Materia Medica, a kind of 
fine bole ufed in the fhops of Germany and Italy, of which 
there are two fpecies, the yellow and the red. (See Bote.) 
The diftinguifhing charaéters of which are thefe. 

The yellow Livonian earth is a pure and perfectly fine bole, 
of a fhattery friable texture, confiderably heavy, and of a 
dull dufky yellow, which has ufually fome faint blufh of 
rednefs init. It is of a {mooth furface, and does not ftain 
the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, and melts freely 
in the mouth, leaving no grittinefs between the teeth, and 
ferments not at all with acid menftrua. In a moderate fire 
it acquires fome additional hardnefs, and a darker colour. 
It has been efteemed a fudorific and an aftringent. 

The red Livonian earth is an impure bole of a loofe texture, 
and a dull red. It is of a fmooth furface, breaks eafily be- 
tween the fingers, and flightly ftains the hands. It melts 
freely in the mouth, has a very ftrong altringent tafte, but 
leaves a grittinefs between the teeth, and isalkaline. It ac- 
quires a confiderable hardnefs in the fire, and becomes of a 
paler colour with a ftrong calt of yellowifh-brown. 

Thefe earths are both dug out of the fame pit, in the 
place from whence they have their name, and in fome other 
partsof the world. They are generally brought to us made 
up in little cakes, and fealed with the impreffion of a church, 
and an efcutcheon with two crofs keys, and recommended in 
diarrhceas, dyfenteries, &c. 

LIVORNINA, an old coin of Leghorn, equal in value 
to 4s. sid. iterling. 

LIVORNO, in Geography. See Lecuorn. 

LLIUR, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland; 33 miles 
N-E. of Gotheborg. 

LIVRE, a French money of accownt, in the old fyf- 
tem, confiiting of twenty fols; each fol containing twelve 
deniers and four liards. , 

The origin of the word is derived hence, that anciently 
the Roman libra, or pound, was the ftandard by which the 
French money was regulated ; twenty fols being made equal 
to the libra. By degrees the libra became a term of ac- 
count ; fo that any coin juft worth twenty fols was a livre, 
or libra; and fince the time of Charlemagne, all contra&s 
have been made on the foot of this imaginary coins 
though the fols have frequently changed their weight and 
alloy. 

The livre is of two kinds, Tournois and Parifis. 

Livre Tournois, as above, contains twenty fols Tournofs, 
and each fol twelve deniers Tournois. 

Livre Parifis, is twenty fols Parifis, each fol Parifis 
worth twelve deniers Parifis, or fifteen deniers Tournois; fo 
that a livre Parifis is equivalent to twenty-five fols Tournois 5 
the word Parifis being ufed in oppofition to Tournois, on 
account of the rate of money, which was one-fourth higher 
at Paris than at Tours. 

The frane and livre were formerly fynonimous; but in 
the coinage of 1795, the franc was made too heavy, and its 
value was accordingly raifed 14 per cent.: thus, 80 francs 
= 81 livres. In 1796, it was ordered that the piece of 
five francs fhould pafs for five livres one fol three’ deniers 
Tournois, from which the proportion of the frane to the 
livre of too to 141+ is determined ; but the accuracy of this 
proportion has been quettioned by writers of the firlt autho- 
rity, who have calculated it to be as 100 to1or14. See 
Coins, Excuance, and Money. 

For an account of the coin and money of account, both 
under the old and new fyftem of 1795, fee Monry. 

There have fince been pieces of gold {truck of twenty fols 
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value; and under Henry III. in 1575, pieces of filver of 
like value: both the one and the other were called francs ; 
and thus the imaginary coin became real. It appears that 
the Romans had alfo a kind of money, which they called 
libra, or libella ; which was the tenth part of their denarius ; 
fo called, becaufe equivalent to an as, which at firft weighed 
a libra or pound of copper. Scaliger adds, that they ufed 
libra as a term of account, not as acoin: ‘ Libra erat col- 
leGio nummorum, non nummus.”’ 

Livre Ouver/, Fr.in Mufic. Tofing or play a hore ouvert, 
is equivalent to playing or finging at fight, at the opening of a 
book. All muficians pique themfelves on being able to 
perform a mufical compofition at fight, without previous 
ftudy or praétice; but Rouffeau very jultly obferves, that 
there are few who, in this kind of execution, feize the true 
fpirit of the author, and who, though they hit the right 
notes, do not miitake the expreffion. 

LIUSDAL, in Geography, a town of Sweden. in the 
province of Hellingland; 32 miles W.N.W. of Hudwick{- 
wal.» 

LIUSNABRUCK, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Helfingland; 5 miles S. of Soderhamn. 

LIUSNAN, a river of Sweden, which rifes in the 
mountains of Harjedalen, and difcharges itfelf into the gulf 
of Bothnia; 8 miles S. of Soderhamn. N. lat. 61° 15’. E. 
long. 17°. 

LIUSTARNO, an ifland of Sweden, in the Baltic. 
N. lat. 59° 3o!. E. long. 18° 3o!. 

LIUSTORP, a town of Sweden, in Medelpadia; 15 
miles N. of Sund{wall. 

LIUSUDBORG, a town of Sweden, in Nericia; 40 
miles N. of Orebro. 
~LIUTPRAND, in Biography, an hittorical writer of 
the tenth century, faid by fome authors to have been a 
Spaniard, by others an Italian, His father was in the con- 
fidence of Hugo, king of Italy; and the fon, while very 
young, was placedin the court of Berenger II., who ob- 
tained the kingdom by difpoffefling Hugo, and was fent by 
him ambaflador to the Greek emperor, Conftantine Porphy- 
rogenitus, on account of his intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek language. Lofing the favour of his own mafter, he 
was obliged, in 958, to go an exile to Germany, where he 
compofed the hiitory of his own times, which is extant. 
The fall of Berenger, who was ftript of his dominions, in 
961, by Otho I., reitored Liutprand to his country; and 
he was foon after confecrated bifhop of Cremona. In 
quality of this office,.he attended an aflembly of bifhops at 
Rome in 963, in oppofition to the pope, John XII. He 
was again fent ambaflador to the court of Conftantinople, in 
the name of Otho, to folicit the daughter of the Greek em- 
peror for the fon of Otho: he was unfuccefsful; and being 
much hurt at the reception he met with, he fatirized the 
pride and ignorance of the court in an account of his em- 
baffy, annexed to his hiftory. The time of his death has 
not been afcertained; but his figmature occurs ‘in a fynod 
held at Ravenna in 970, under the title of Liuzio, bifhop 
of Cremona. This hiftorical work of Liutprand confitts of 
fix books, of which fome of the latter chapters are {uppofed 
to have been written by another hand. It has pafled 
throngh feveral editions: the laft is that of Muratori, in his 
*¢ Scriptores Rerum Ital.”” 

LIUTZIN, in Geegraphy, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Polotfk; 60 miles N.N.W. of Polotfk. N. 
lat.-56° 26/.. B.. long.'27°.24i 

LIVY, Titus Livivs, in Biography, an eminent Ro- 
man hiforian, is fuppofed to have been a native of Padua. 
He came to Rome in the reign of Auguitus, and was ad- 
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mitted to the familiarity of feveral perfons of rank, and of 
the emperor himfelf. He made himfelf known by fome 
philofophical dialogues; but his literary reputation was 
principally built upon his Roman hiftory, which enjoys 4 
perpetual celebrity : no work of the kind was ever received 
with greater applaufe. Few particulars of his life are 
known; yet his fame was fo univerfally fpread, even in his 
life time, that a perfon traverfed Spain, Gaul, and Italy, 
merely to fee the man whofe writings had given him fuch 
pleafure and fatisfaGtion in the perufal. Livy died at 
Padua in his 67th year, and, according to fome, on that 
fame day Rome was alfo deprived of another of its brightett 
ornaments by the death of Ovid. Livy wrote a letter, ad- 
dreffed to his fon, on the merit of authors, which is greatly 
commended by Quintilian, who expatiates with great 
warmth and ardour on the judgment and candour of the 
writer. His Roman hiftory was comprehended in 140- 
books, of which only 35 are extant. It began with the 
foundation of Rome, and was continued till the death of 
Drufus in Germany. The merit of this hiftory is weil 
known, and the high rank which Livy holds among hif- 
torians will never be difputed. His ftyle is clear and intel- 
ligible, laboured without affeGtation, diffufive without tedi- 
oufnefs, and argumentative without pedantry. His defcrip- 
tions are fingularly lively and pi€turefque ; and there are 
few {pecimens of oratory fuperior to that of many of the 
{peeches with which his narratives are copioufly interfperfed. 
Cf the editions of Livy, thofe moft efteemed are that of 
Gronovius_cum Notis variorum, 3 vols. 8vo. Lugd. B. 
1679; of Le Clerc, Amit. 10 vols.; of Crevier, 6 vols. ; 
of Drakenborch, Amit. 7 vols. Livy’s works have been 
divided by fome moderns into 14 decades, each confilting 
of 10 books. The firft decade comprehends the hiftory of 
460 years. The fecond decade is loft, and the third in- 
cludes the hiftory of the fecond Punic war, or a fpace of 
about 18 years. In the fourth decade, Livy treats of the 
wars with Macedonia and Antiochus, which contain 23. 
years. For the firft five books of the fifth decade we are 
indebted to the refearches of the moderns. They were- 
fognd at Worms, in the year 1451. Thefe are the remains. 
of Livy’s hiftory. Freinfhemius, with great induftry and 
attention, has made an epitome of the Roman hiltory, which. 
is now incorporated with the remaining books of Livy. 

LIW, in Geography, a town of the duchy of Warfaw 5. 
40 miles E. of Warfaw. 

LIXEME, a town of Pruffia, in Oberland; 5 miles- 
S.S.W. of Saalfeldt. read 

LIXIVIOUS, Lrxiviat, or Lixiviate, in Chemifiry,. 
- underftood of falts extra¢ied trom burnt vegetables by 
otion. i 

Lixivious falts are the fixed falts of plants, &c. extra&edi — 
by calcining the plants, or reducing them to afhes, and after-. ° 
wards making a lixivium of thofe athes with water. 

Mr. Boyle obferves, that the difference between lixivious 
and urinous falts confifts an this, that the former change 
the diffolution of fublimate in common water into a yel- 
low colour, which the latter do not. Sse ALKaLr andi 
SALT. 

LIXIVIUM, Ley, or Lees, a liquor made by the in- 
fufion of wood-athes; or, it denotes anyalkaline folution,. 
made by lixiviating pearl, or wood,. or‘cther afhes. 

What is left after the evaporation of fuch a liquor is called: 
a lixivious falt; fuch as all thofe are which are made by in- 
cmeration. - 

Lixiviums are of ufe,,not orly in medicine, but alfo in- 
bleaching, fugar-works, &c. See Bueacnine, Sucar, 
and Por-AsHEs, s 
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Lrxrvium Martis, in Medicine, a form of medicine intro- 
duced into practice in the London Difpenfatory. The 
‘manner of preparing it is to fet the matter remaining in the re- 
tort after the fubliming of the flores martis, ina damp place, 
where by means of the moilture of the air it wi!l run into a 
liguor. See Fionrs Martials, and Iron. 

Lixivium Sapanarium, Soap-lees, Aqua kali puri, P. L. 
1787 ; Liquor potaff2, P. L.. 1809; a liquor that has been 
much ufed in medicine in cafes of the ftone (fee LirHon- 
TRIPTIC) ; and when intended for this ufe, it is to be made 
fomething lefs flrong than for the foap-boilers’ ufe, and 
fhould be prepared in the following manner. "Take Ruffia 
‘pot-afh, and quick-lime, of each an equal quantity ; though 
pure alkaline falt requires commonly about twice its weight 
of guick-lime to render it completely cauftic, which is known 
by the ley making no effervefcence with acids: throw water 
on them in {mall quantities till the lime is flaked ; then throw 
on more water, and ftir the whole together, fuffering it to 
ftand fora day or two, that the falt of the afhes may be dif- 
folved ; after fome time pour the liquor, filtered through 
paper, if needful, into another veffel. A true ftandard 
wine-pint of this liquor meafured with the greateft exa&inefs, 
onght ‘to weigh jult fixteen ounces troy. If it be found 
on trial to be heavier than this, for every drachm it exceeds 
that weight, an ounce and a half of water is to be added 
to each pint: but if it be lighter than this, it muft be either 
boiled to this ftandard, or elfe poured upon frefh lime and 
afhes. ’ 

The makers of foft foap with us prepare their lees fo 
much itronger than this, that to be reduced to this {tand- 
ard, it requires to be diluted with an equal quantity of fair 
water. 

Quick-lime has the property of increafing confiderably the 
caulticity of all fixed alkalies, by abforbing their fixable air 
or gas. See Lime. » 

This cauflic ley, evaporated to drynefs, furnifhes an alka- 
line falt exceedingly acrid, which being melted in a crucible 
becomes what is called common ceu/lic ; becaufe whem it is 
applied to the fkin, it makes an ef{char, pierces it, and leaves 
an ulcer, the fuppuration of which, when continued, is 
called an zfue. Caufttc alhali has not only much greater 
diffolving power, but it is alfo much more deliquefcent, and 
attracts much more powerfully the moilture of the air, than 
ordinary alkali. This inconvenience is avoided by boiling 
down the-foap ley only to one-fourth part, and then, while 
the liquor continues boiling, f{prinkling in, by little and 
little, fo much powdered quick-lime as will abforb it, fo-as 
to form a kind of patte. 

The liquor polaff2, or folution of potafs, of the laft Lon- 
don Pharmacopela, is prepared by diflolving a peund of 
fubearbonate of potafs, i.e. the kali preparatum, P. L. 
1787, or fal abfinthii, fal tartari of P. L. 1745, in two 
pints of boiling dittilled watér; then adding three quarts of 
the water to a pound of lime newly prepared: mix the 
liquors while they are hot, ftir them together, then fet by 
the mixture in a covered veffel, and, after it has cooled, 
tram the felution through a cotton bag. If any diluted 
acid, cropped into the folution, occafion the extrication of 
bubbles of gas, more lime muft be added, and the mixture 
ftrained again. This folution is more derfe than water, 
and, when fhaken, appears like oil. 

* Lrxrvium Tartari, the name given in the London Dif- 
penfatory of 1745 to the liquor called by moft authors, -as 
in P. L. 1720, oil of tarlar per deliquium; in P. L. 1787, 
aqua kali preparati; andin P. L. 1809, kquor potaffe Jub- 
earbonatis. ‘Vhis is made of tartar, which is to be calcined 
to a whitenefs, and then fet in a damp place, where it will 
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liquify by the moifture of the air. The liquor thus pro~ 
cured is more pure than if the calcined tartar were diffolved 
dire¢tly in water. 

In the lait P. L. it is dire&ted to be prepared by dif- 
folving a pound of fubcarbonate of potafs in twelve fluid 
ounces of diftilled water, and then flraining the folution 
through paper. This folution will, in the ordinary ftate of 
the fubcarbonate, amount to nearly 15 ounces in bulk. 

LIXURI, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Cepha- 
lonia; 12 miles W. of Cephatonia. 

LIZARD, in Afronomy. See Lacwrra. 

Lizarn, in Natural Hifiory. Having, in various parts oF 
our work, teferred to the article Lacexra, of which, in its 
proper place, we were difappointed, we fhall now, it being 
the firft opportunity afforded us after the omiffion, give an 
account of the whole genus, including a great variety of 
animals, which, although they poflels many chara€ters ia 
cemmon, yet exhibit confiderable diflerences in their eco- 
nomy and habits, and alfo in their ftruéture and external 
form, 

For the anatomical defcription of this genus, we refer to 
the article REPriLEs. 

The genus lacerta has by fome naturalifts been regarded 
as a diftinG order, and as fuch has been divided into feveral 
genera; but following the Linnean arrangement, we fhalt 
confider the fubject under the divifions or fections into which 
Linneus feparated the genus. : 

Dr. Shaw has thus enumerated them : 

1. Crocodiles, furnifhed with ftrong {cales. 

2. Guanas, and other lizards, either with ferrated or ca- 
rinated backs and tails. 

3. Cordyles, with denticulated, and fometimes fpiny 
fcales, either on the body or tail, or both. 

4. Lizards proper, {mooth, and the greater number 
furnifhed with broad fquare feales, or plates on the ab- 
domen, 

5. Chaméleons, with granulated fkin, large head, long 
miffile tongue, and cylindric tail. , 

6. Geckos, with granulated or tuberculated fkin, and lo- 
bated feet, with the toes lamellated beneath. 

7. Scinks, with f{mooth, fifh-like {cales. 

8. Salamanders, newts, or efts, with foft fkins, fome of 
which are water-lizards. 

9. Snake-lizards, with extremely long bodies, very fhort 
legs, and minute feet. 

This is an aétive tribe, and, with the exception of the 
aquatic animals, feeds on infects : the crocodiles have both 
jaws moveable, and the largeft mouth of all animals: their 

~ body is covered with callofities : the chameleons have a pre- 
henfile tail ; fit on trees ; walk flowly andirregularly ; have 
no teeth; eyes large, fixed in a wrinkled focket ; tongue 
very long, worm-fhaped, with which they draw in flies ; 
head angular, covered with very thin lucid tubercles or 
{cales. 

The foregoing divifions, it is admitted, neither are nor can 
be perfeétly precife, fince fpecies occur which may, with 
nearly equal propriety, be referred to either of the neighbor r- 
ing fe@tions: on this Account naturaliits have not been 
agreed as to the exaét number of {pecies in each fection, nor’ 
even as to the number of feGtions themfelves. r. Shaw, as 
we have feen above, has feparated the genus into nine feCctions ; 
he has been followed by many other refpectable writers, but 
in the laft edition of Gmelin, as given by Dr. Turton, the 
genus is divided into eleven feGtions, which fhall be given 
in their order. 

SeGtion A. ‘Tail two-edged, divided into fegments ; 
tongue yery fhort. 
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Species. 


Crocopitus, or Crocodile of the Nile; has a mailed 
head ; nape carinate, tail above with two lateral crefts. 

‘This animal, as its name imports, is chiefly found in the 
It fometimes arrives at a very 


they proceed to the water. 
Afia and Africa, but it feems more common in the latter than 
in the former country. It inhabits only large rivers, and 
‘Fives chiefly en fifh, but being extremely voracious, it feizes 
any other animal that comes within its reach, The crocodile 
has long been regarded as one of the moft formidable ami- 
mals of the countries in which it is found, but fome late tra- 
vellers feem to have entertained a lefs formidable opinion of 
them. M. Denon, fpeaking of the French army in Egypt, 
fays that the foldiers and himfelf bathed daily in the Nile, 
and yet they were never once attacked by them, nor did they 
ever mect with a fingle crocodile at a diltance from the water. 
Hence he inferred that they find in the river a fufficient 
quantity of eafily procurable food, which they digeft flowly, 
being, like the hzard and ferpent, cold blooded, and of an 
inactive ftomach. ‘ Befides,’’ fays the traveller, ‘ having 
in the Egyptian part of the Nile no enemies but each other 
and man, they would be truly formidable, if, covered as 
they are with an almoft impenetrable defenfive armour, they 
were fkilful and alert in making ufe of thofe means which 
nature has given them for attack.’’ He farther adds, that 
they faw three crocodiles, one of which was nearly twenty~ 
five feet in length; they were all afleep, fo that they could 
approach them within about twenty yards, and had an op- 
portunity of diltinguifhing them very accurately. He fays, 
that in that pofition they refembled difmounted cannon : he 
fired on one, the ball ftruck him and rebounded from his 
feales. He made a leap of ten feet, and dived into the 
river. 

In the large rivers of Africa, and in certain parts of thofe 
rivers, they may be feen.in vaft fhoals {wimming together, 
where they exhibit the appearance of floating timber. A 
variety of the common crocodile has been found in the 
river Senegal, it has a longer fnout, and is almoft entirely 
plack. It is very fwift, voracious, and of amazing ftrength 5 
it roars hideoufly; devours every thing that comes in its 
way; {wallows {tones to prevent hunger, and cannot be 
killed by a musket ball unlefs ftruck on the belly : it feldom 
moges but an a dtraight line, and may accordingly be 


avoided: the female lays her eggs in the fand, which are 
not much larger than thofe of a goole. 

Gancetica, or Gangetic crocodile. This animal has 
long, roundifh, or fub-cylindric jaws; its'tail on the upper 
fide has two crefts running mto one. gir 

This fpecies is found in the Ganges, where it is nearly 
equal in fize to the common crocodile. In this the ftra¢ture 
of the fnout is very remarkable, it being neasly three times 
as long as the head. The eyes are extremely prominent, 
and it is faid they are fo conftruéted, that they maybe 
raifed above the water, when the reft of the body is under ~ 
the furface, by which the animal is enabled to fee its prey 
either on the furface of the water, or on the banks of rivers. 
In the general form and colour of the body and limbs, this 
{pecies refembles the common crocodile. In the Britifh 
Mufzum is a {pecimen of this creature, meafuring eighteen 
feet in length. 

Aticator. The head of this animal is flat, imbricate; 
nape naked ; tail above with two rough lateral lines. 

It inhabits the middle parts of America, is lefs than 2 
crocodile, but refembles it in habits and voracity. ‘The 
largeft in fize, and the greateft numbers of alligators, inhabit 
the torrid zone, neverthelefs the contincat ten degrees more 
north abounds with them, particularly as far as the river 
Neus in North Carolina. In the latitude 33°, which anfwers 
to the northernmoft parts of Africa, where they are likewife 
fouid, they frequent not only falt rivers near the fea, but 
itreams of frefh water in the upper parts of the country, 
and in lakes of falt and frefh waters, on the banks of which 
they lie lurking among the reeds to furprife cattle and other 
animals. They are found in Jamaica, and many parts of 
the continent, full 20 feet in length. But we are told they 
cannot be more formidable in their afpe¢t than terrible in 
their nature, {paring neither man nor beaft which come 
within their reach, pulling them under water and drowning. 
them, in order that they may with greater facility, and 
without a ftruggle or refiftance, devour them.. They fubfitt 
chiefly on fifh, but as Providence, for the prefervation, or 
to prevent the extinction of defencelefs creatures, has: in. 
many initances retrained the devouring appetites of vora— 
cious animals, by fome certain impediments ; fo this dettruc-. 
tive moniter can-proceed only in a itraight forward direc-. 
tion, and is confequently difabled from turning with. that 
agility requifite to catch his prey by purfuit; therefore al- 
ligators do it by furprife in the water, as well as by land = 
they have the power of deceiving and decoying their prey,. 
by.a fagacity peculiar to themfelves, as well as by the outer: 
form and colour of their body, which on land refembles a. 
log or tree, and in the water hes floating on the furface, and. 
has the like appearance, by which, and their filent artifice, 
fifth, fowl, and turtle, are lured into their grafp, and fud-. 
denly catched and devoured. Carnivorous animals get their 
food with more difficulty, and lefs certainty than thofe 
which fubfift on vegetable fubttances, and are frequentiy: 
obliged to faft long, which a flow digeftion enables them to: 
endure. Reptiles particularly, by {wallowing whole what. 
they eat, can live long without food. Alligators fwallow: 
ftones and. wood, to diftend the ftomach and prevent its cons: 
traction by emptinefs. They lay a great number of eggs: 
at one time on fandy banks of rivers and lakes, which are- 
hatched by the heat of the fun, without any care of the 
parent. ‘he young, as foon as. they are difengaged from the 
fhell, run to the water by a natural inftinét and fhift for 
themfelves, and while young they ferve as a prey not only 
to ravenous fifh of other tribes, but to. their own fpecies. 
In South Carolina they are numerous, but {maller than thofe 
towards the equator, but they attack men and cattle, and 
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are great cevourers of the race of fwine. In Carolina they 
lie torpid during the winter in caverns and hollows in the 
banks of the rivers, and at their coming out in the {pring 
make a hideous’ bellowing noife. According to Catefby, in 
his hiftory of Carolina, {ome parts of alligators are reckoned 
very delicious food by the Indians. They depofit their 
eggs at twoor three different periods, and more than twenty 
of them at each laying. They have been obferved to raife 
a {mall hillock near the banks of the river, and after hollow- 
ing it out in the middle, to collect a quantity of leaves and 
other vegetable matters, in which they depofit their eggs. 
Both the alligator and crocodile are fuppofed to be long 
lived animals. [t has been thought the crocodile, or fome 
of the {pecies, was the leviathan mentioned in the book of 
Job, chiefly, perhaps, becaufe the defcription of this monfter 
does not fufficiently correfpond with the general itructure 
of the whale; neverthelefs, the leviathan there mentioned 
will correfpond full as little with any of the {pecies of the 
crocodile now known as with the whale, and it is more pro- 
bable, that, like the mammoth, the leviathan of the f{erip- 
tures is not now to be found on the face of the earth. 

Section B.—The animals of this fection have the body 
covered with carinate fcales. 

Species. 

Cauprversera, or flat-tailed lizard, is foundin Peru and 
Chili, and is about twelve or fifteen inches long. The tail 
is depreffed, flat, wing-cleft ; fect palmate. The body is 
inclining to blue ; fcales very minute ; head convex, oblong ; 
eyes very large, yellow ; noftrils wide, with a flefhy edge ; 
mouth large, teeth minute, hooked in a double feries; 
tongue thick, broad, red; chin with a dilatable pouch; 
crelt running down the back from the front to the tip of the 
tail, undulate at the edge; feet five-toed, witha cartilage 
inftead of nails. = 

Draczna, or large long-tailed lizard, with a fmooth 
body, and tail denticulated along the upper part. The 
body is of a deep chefnut-colour ; the {cales are very minute ; 
the’ legs teffellate, with faffron and white. It inhabits 
America, and has been named the large American cordylus, 
and has fometimes been confounded with the caudiverbera 
juit noticed. : ‘ 

It is a native of feveral parts of South America, and of 
fome of the Indian iflands, and is regarded, in fome countries 
in which it is found, as a great delicacy. The head is 
fmal!, and ratber elegantly formed, the f{nout tapering in 
fuch a manner as to bear a refemblance to that of an Italian 
grey-hound ; the teeth are {mall and numerous, _and the 
tongue forked ; the proportions of the neck and limbs are 
elegant, though ftrong ; and the bedy is moderately thick ; 
the tail is of great length. The whole animal is fmooth, 
or deftitute Se remains oa the fkin, which is covered 
with f{mall, ovate, and, in fome parts, flightly fubquadrate 
{cales, largeft on the outlide of the limbs, the back, and 
the abdomen ; along the upper edge of the tail runs:a con- 
tinued feries of fhort triangular denticulations; the feet 
are moderately ftronz, and the toes are armed with fharp 
erooked claws. 

Dr. Shaw mentions a variety, of which there was a 
fpecimen in the Leverian Mufzeum, which differs in being 
of a pale brown colour, variegated on the body and tail by 
feveral deep-brown tranfverfe bands, among which, as alfo 
on the abdomen and limbs, are interfperfed many fmaller 
variegations, and {pots of a fimilar colour. ? 

BraacuraTa, or Pennfylvanian lizard, has a tail carinate, 
tesihed, twice as long as the body, all the toes, of which 


there are five on each foot, are lobate. The colour of its 
body is greenifh-blue, moftly fpotted with black; the 
fhoulders with two large fpots. [tis found in the waods of 
St. Euftatius and Pennfylvania, and lives in holes, gutters, 
and hollow trees; makes a hiffing noife, and depolits its 
eggs in the earth. 

Monro, or monitor lizard, is one of the largeft of the 
lizard tribe ; it meafures fometimes from four to five feet. 
Its colour is black ; tail very long, comprefled, carinated ; 
body marked with tran{verfe rows of white, ocellated. 

This is a very beautiful animal. The head is fmall; the 
fnout gradually tapers ; the limbs are flender ; and the tail, 
which is laterally compreffed, gradually decreafes towards 
the extremity. Asa whole, the form is flender and elegant ; 
though the colours are fimple, they are fo difpofed as to pro- 
duce an agreeable effet. It is a native of South America, 
inhabiting woody and marfhy places. IF credit may be 
given to reports of authors, who pretend to have ftudied its 
habits and charaéters with much accuracy, its difpofition 
is as gentle as its appearance is beautiful. It has even gained 
the title of monitor falvaguarda, &c. from its pretended at- 
tachment to the human race: it has been confidently af- 
firmed, that it warns mankind of the approach of the alli- 
gator by a loud and fhrill whittle. : 

There is a variety of this animal mentioned by White, in 
his «* Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales ;”? but in 
Gmelin’s edition of the “ Sy{ftema Nature,” it is given as 
a diftin& fpecies, under the name of 

VARIA, or variegated lizard. Though there is a great. 
refemblance between this and the monitor; yet there are 
certain points of difference in its colour,. and variegations. 
that will juitify its introduétion as a feparate {pecies.. The 
tail is long, carinate ; body blackifh, tranfverfely variegated. 
with yellow fpots and marks, 

It is found in New Holland. The markings on the body,, 
inftead of the general ocellated pattern of the preceding, 
confilt of rounded, or flizghtly fubangular fpots and variega- 
tions: the limbs, as in the monitor lizard, are marked with 
numerous hands and fpots, and the tail is banded; the claws 
are very large and ftrong. 

Bicarrnata, or bicarinated lizard, has a tail of moderate 
length ; four rows of {trong carinated feales on the back.. 
The head is {mall ; the mouth very wide in proportion, and. 
the fnout fomewhat fharp. It is of a reddith-brown colour,. 
tinged in fome parts with various fhades of green. 

In its general habit, this fpecies bears a refemblance to a 
fmall crocodile, on account of the hard tuberculated and 
carinated. fcales, on the upper parts of the body, two rows 
of which are more prominent than the reft, and extend from 
the upper part of the back to the tail, where they coalefce 
and form a ferrated crelt to the extremity. It is a native 
of South America, where it is fometimes ufed as food; and> 
its eggs are highly efteemed. Its haunts are woody and° 
marfhy regions :. it is fond of water ; and one kept fome time 
by M. de la Borde, often continued in it for feveral hours: 
together, hiding itfelf wlien difturbed or affrighted, but it 
feemed delighted. in coming out. and bafking. in. the dire: 
and itrong rays of the fun.. 

A. lizard, known under the name of ignaruca, a native of 
Brazil, is regarded as.a variety of the fpecies juft‘defcribed,. 
differing only in colour, which is darker, and the claws, 
which are fhorter, but, like it, there is fome refemblance 
between it and the crocodiles. ic readily climbs-trees. 

CorpyLus, or Cordyle lizard, has a f{mooth body, fhort: 
tail that is verticillated with denticulated {cales. This {pecies: 
is fometimes blue, and fometimes of a livid-brown, and ae 
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otal length is not above ten or eleven inches. The feales 
which cover the body are of an oblong form, and the tail 
is verticillated with rows of large f{cales. 

SeGion C. Back and tail, or the whole body, covered 
swith denticulate or fharp-potnted fcales. 


Species. 


Pezituma, or Pelluma lizard, has.a long tail, and verti- 
ciliated with rhomboidal fcales. It is about two feet in its 
total length, and is diftingvifhed on the upper parts of its 
body by a beautiful variety of green, yellow, bine, and black 
colours. .. The under parts of the body are of a glofly yel- 
lowifh-green: it is a native of Chili, and lives under ground; 
the inhabitants of that country mae its flcin into pouches. 
Its feet are five-toed, and its claws very ftrong. 

’ STELLIO, or rowgh lizard, has a verticillated tail, with 
denticulated fcales: the body and head are muricated. 

This fpecies, as its Englifh name implies, is remarkable 
for the unufually rough appearance of its whole upper fur- 
face; both body, limbs, and tail being covered with pointed 
{cales, projecting here and there to a confiderable diftance 
beyond the furface: The general colour of the animal is a 
pale blueifh-brown, with a few deeper and lighter tranfverfe 
variegations, It is not above eight or nine inches in length. 
It is a native of many parts of Africa. Dr. Shaw, in 
{peaking of this fpecies,-fays, *¢it may be obferved that the 
‘lizard, which was probably termed-Stellio by the ancients, 
from its being marked with {pots refembling ftars, feems at 
prefent unknown. It is, however, obfervable, that in 
one cf Seba’s plates a {pecies occurs, which is actually 
marked’ with well-defined or regular ftar-fhaped fpots.’? 
Some naturalifts confider the lizards called geckos as the 
true /elliones. 

Mauriranica, or Moorihh lizard, is charaSterized by a 
fubverticillate tail, muricate, fhort, fmooth at the tip, body 
above muricate, toes unarmed, Jamellate beneath. 

This is one variety : the fecond is diltinguifhed by a verti- 
cillate tail; and the third by having a prickly body, - It is 
found in Mauritania, and in fome parts of India. The 
body is lurid, the upper part shas protuberances, the lower 
is fmooth; fcales are very minute; tail fhorter than the 
body, from the bafe to the middle rough, with fix rows of 
Ypines, thence to the tip {mooth. we 

Azurea, Azure lizard. Tail verticillate, hort with mu- 
.cronate f{cales. 

This is the elegantifima of Seba. The colour, in its 
natural flate, feems to be an elegant pale blue, fafciated on 
the body and tail with feveral tranfverfe, and alternate bands 
either of black or very deep blue; but this is faid'to be 

_ moft confpicuous in the fmaller fpecimens or varieties. It 
is fometimes only a few inches long. The larger variety has 
a deep chefnut band on the fhoulders. The {maller variety 
is a native of fome parts of Africa; the larger of South 
America. 

AncuLaTa, or Angulated lizard, has a Jong and 
hexagonal tail, and is furnifhed with carinated and ‘mucro- 
nated fcales. This is a {mall fpecies, having a tail longer 
than the bedy. The colour is of a dufky brown. Beneath 
the throat there are two rounded feales. The tail is longer 
than the body, and ftrongly marked with longitudinal ridges. 
It is a native of America. 

Orercutarts, or Orbicular lizard, has a brown body ; 
thé tail is fhort, fcales muricated. Both body and tail are 
xound. ‘The colour is of a dufky brown, variegated with 
different fhades ; the body is large, and in fome refpetts it 


‘look was regarded as fatal. 


refembles a toad. It is 2 rare f{pecies, and is a native of 
South America, particularly in New Spain. 

Basitiscus; Bafilifk lizard. ‘Tail round; dorfal fin ra- 
Giate ;‘ hind-head crefted. The bafihfk 1s about eighteea 
inches long, of a pale afh brown colour, with fome darker 
varicgations about the upper part of the body. In the 
young apimal, the dorfal or caudal procefs, and the pointed 
occipital creft, are lefs diftinG. es 

The bafilifk is chiefly a native of South America. It 
refides principally among trees, and its food is infe@s. It 
is active, and by means of its dorfal creft or fin, it 1s enabled 
to fpring from tree to tree. It can fwim with great eafc, 
It has a very formidable appearance, but is quite harmiefs, 
Tn the poetical deferiptions of the ancients, it was confidered 
to be the moft malignant of all poifonous animals, even its 
The terrific lance of the 
bafilifk in the African deferts, according to Lucan, obliged 
the re{t of the poifonous tribe to keep at a diftance. 

Principais ; Smooth-crefted lizard. he tail of the 
fpecies is fubcarinate ; creft on the threat very entire, back 
fmooth. It is of a flender form, and {mall, rarely exceed- 
ing eight or nine inches in length, including both body and 
tail. The colour is blue, the head fmall, and the fnout 
taper. It isa native of South America. 

Piratura; Broad-mailed lizard. Colour grey-brown, 
paler beneath; body rough; tail depreffed, lanceolated, and 
{piny on the margin. This {pecies is from four to fix inches 
long ; it is diftinguifhed by the fingular form of its tail. 
The feet are pentadaGtylous; the toes flencer, and the 
claws curved, It is found in New Holland. 

SeStion D. Back ciliate, toothed or crefted; head co- 
vered with callofities. 
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Icuana; Common or great American Guana. This 
{pecies has a long round tail; back ferratec , the throat 
creft denticulated. This, of all the lizard trive, is of the 
mott peculiar form, and grows to a contiderable fize. It is 
fometimes three, four, or five feet long. The general co= 
lour is green, fhaded with brown. The back 1s ftrongly 
ferrated, which, as welkas the denticulations of the pouch 
at the throat, gives it a formidable appearance. 

It is a native of the Weft Indices, and fome parts cf the 
continent of America. It frequents rocky and woody 
places, and feeds chiefly on infects and vegetables. It is 
eafily tamed, and follows the human race hike a dog; it is 
caught by a noofe thrown over its head; the fiefh is 
reckoned a great delicacy: the general coloyr is green, but 
varionfly tinged in various animals: it has the power of in- 
flating the throat pouch to a very large fize. 

According to Catefby the animals of this fpecies are 
of various fizes, from two to five feet in length; their 
mouths are furnifhed with exceedingly imall teeth, but their 
jaw is armed with a long beak, with which they bite with 
great ftrength. "They inhabit warm countries only, and 
are rarely met with any where north ar fouth of the 
tropics. ~ Many of the Bahama iflands abound with them, 
where they neille in hollow trees and rocks. Guanas make 
a conliderable part of the fubfiftence of the mbhabitants of 
the Bahama iflands, for which purpofe they vifit many re- 
mote iflands in their floops to catch them, which they co 
by dogs trained for the purpofe. Guanas feed on vege- 
tables and fruit, particularly on a kind of fungus growing 
at the roots of trees, and on the fruits of the anonas. 
Their flefh is eafy of digettion, but is chought net to agree 
with conftitutions labouring under a particular diteafe. 
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Though guanas are not amphibious, they are faid to keep 
under water above an hour. ‘When they {wim they make 
no ufe of their feet, but clap them clofe to their body, and 
guide themfelves with their tails. They are fo impatient of 
cold, that they rarely appear out of their holes except when 
the fun fhines {trongly. 

The horned guana 1s a variety of the iguana, and is nearly 
the fame in fize and general proportions; the back is fer- 
rated, and the form of the feales is the fame. It wants, 
however, the throat pouch, and there are in front of the 
head, between the eyes and noltrils, large fcaly tubercles, 
behind which there is a bony conical procefs, which is co- 
vered with a fingle feale. Itis a native of St. Domingo, 
where it is common. 

Catotes; Galeot lizard.. Tail long and round; back 
dentated on the fore part, and the head on the hind part. 

The animals of this fpecies feldom exceed a foot and a 
half in length, from the tip of the nofe to the extremity of 
the tail, but in other re{peéts the calotes refembles the com- 
mon guana. It wants the pouch, and in its place there is 
oaly a flight enlargement of the throat : the colour is com- 
monly of an eleyant bright blue, variegated with broad, ir- 
recular, white, tranfverle bands on each fide of the body and 
Pa The limbs are flender, and this is particularly the cafe 

with the toes. It 1s a native of the warmer regions of 
Africa, Afia, and many of the Indian iflands. Itis very 
common in Ceylon. It is faid to be found in Spain, where 
it wanders about the tops of houfes in fearch of {piders. 

There is a variety, of which the body above is livid, and 
beneath green: anda fecond, the neck of which is covered 
with broad obtufe prickles. 

_ Swupercitiosa; Fringed lizard. Tail carinated ; back 
and eye-brows ciliated, with upright lanceolated {cales. It 
inhabits South America and India. 

The general appearance of this {pecies bears fome refem- 
blance to the guana, and {till more to the variety defcribed 
as the horned guana, in having the appearance of a pair of 
fharp-pointed horn-like procefles above and beyond each eye; 
between thefe are placed fome aculeated fcales. 

Scurata; Shielded lizard. Tail fub-compreffed, mo- 
derately long ; dorfal future toothed ; hind-head with two 
fharp {cales. It inhabits Afia. This {pecies is diftinguifhed 
from the fringed lizard by having a proportionably larger 
head, and a row of {cales more elevated than the reft, pafl- 
jug over each eye ; and from thefe a ridge is continued to- 
wards the back, in form of a denticulated crelt to the 
beginning of the tail. The body is covered with {mall 
acuminated feales; the limbs and tail with larger ones. This 
is a native of Ceylon. < 

AmBoinensis; the Amboina lizard. Tail compreffed, 
Jong, with a radiate fin; dorfal future-toothed. This {pr- 
cies, which fometimes grows to the length of three féet, is 
diftinguifhed by the fingularity of its appearance, and the 
beauty of its colours. The Kead ancl neck are green, and 
variegated with white tranfverfe undulations. The back 
and tail are brown, with a fhade of purple. ‘The fides 
and belly are greyifh, or pale brown, the head is tubercu- 
Jated above, and covered with roundifh feales; the mouth 
is wide, and the teeth are fharp and numerous. 

It is a native of the Ealt Indies, but is found mof fre- 
quently in the ifland of Amboina, frequenting the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers and other frefh waters. It is often feen 
on the banks of rifing grounds, and on low fhrubs which 
grow near the water. Whenever it is difturbed by the ap- 
proach of men or other animals, it plunges into the nearelt 
water and conceals itfelf beneath the rocks, or ftones under 
the banks. It may be eafily taken, as it does not attempt 


to defend itfelf, but feems, in fome meafure, ftupifieds 
Like other fpecies of this numerous tribe, it depolits it. 
eggs in the fand, on the banks of the rivers which it fre- 
quents. The eggs, while in the body of the animal, are 
difpofed in two long groups or clulters, and are of a yel- 
low colour; but when excluded, they are white and 
oblong. 

This lizard appears in fome degree to form a conne&- 
ing link between the guana and the bafilifk. The male and 
female differ confiderably in fize and in the diftribution of 
their colours; the female being of a more obfcure tinge 
than the male, and having but little appearance of the 
creft or procefs on the tail. It has been diffe€ted, and a 
fmall triangular heart. found within it: an oblong liver, 
with a round gall-bladder; fmall reddifh lungs, flightly 
tinged with lead-colour ; a narrow, whitifh ftomach, coated, 
or enveloped “in fat, and large inteftines, in which were 
difcovered the berries and feeds of certain aquatic fhrubs,. 
together with fome fmall femi-tranfparent pebbles, and x 
kind of worms not unlike millepedes. There was a fine 
fpecimen of this fpecies in the Mufeum of the late Mr. 
John Hunter. 

AcAma ; American galeot. Taillong, round; the upper 
part of the neck, and the back of the head, are aculeated ; 
{cales of the hind head reverfed. This fpecies refembles, 
in fome refpects, the calotes: but it wants the ftrong ferra- 
tures on the back, inftead of which it has only a fmall: 
denticulated carina. The head is proportionally larger, 
and on the back part it is furnifhed with fharp-pointed 
{cales, fome of which are reverfed at the extremities. The 
colour is brownifh, and varioufly clouded. In the male,. 
the creft on. the back is compofed of longer fpines, and 
extends to the lower part. It is found in different parts of 
South America and in the Weft Indian iflands. 

There is a variety of this {pecies named the muricated 
lizard. The tail is long, round; body greyith; feales ca- 
rinated and fharp pointed. This lizard meafures a foot 
or more in length. ‘The want of the reverfe fcales on the 
back part of the head conftitutes the principal difference 
between this and the calotes. It is found in New South. 
Wales. 

Umsra ; Clouded lizard. "Tail round, long; nape’ fub+ 
erefted ; hind-head callous; back ftriated. ‘This is found in 
the fouthern parts of America: the body is clouded ; feales 
keeled, and daggered at the tip, head more obtufe and 
round than others of its tribe: the callus on the hind part 
~ ns head is large and naked :. under the throat is a deep 
old. 

Marmorea; Marbled lizard. Tail round, long ; throat 
fubcrefted, dentate on the fore-part ; back fmooth, It is 
found in America, and alfo in Spain. Its body is com- 
preffed ; tail ftreaked, and the claws are black above. 

Crisrara ; Crefted lizard... Tail lanced, fhort, pinnate 3- 
back crefted ; body porous, naked, It is of a reddifh-brown 
with lead-colour fpots ; creft reaching from the head to the - 
tail; the head is very thick, obtufe; fnout broad; feet 
cleft ; four toes en the front feet and five on the hinder 
ones ; tail bordered on each fide with a membrane. 

ath E. Body naked; feet unarmed ;. fore-feeteéour- 
toed, 


Species; 


Americana. Tail lanceolate, middle-fized 3: back 
fringed ; belly {potted with yellow; it is only:about four 
or five inches long, and is found in America: The fore- 
part of the head is rounded; fnout broad ; body dufky- 
blueifh, beneath yellow fpotted with black, fides pale ochre ; 

legs: 
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legs without blueifh, within yellow ; 2 fringe extending 
from the head to the tip of the tail. 

Pat.ustris; Warted newt. Body blackifh; fides 
{peckled with white; belly orange, with irregular black 
fpots. This {pecies is fmall, and bears a confiderable refem- 
blance to the falamander. It is from five to fix inches in 
length. The tail is flat, with thin fharp edges, and termi- 
nating ina point; on each fide of it in the male there is a fil- 
very white broad band, accompanied with a blueifh tinge. 
This ftripe and the dorfal creft are fometimes wanting in the 
female. 

Itis found in many parts:of Europe, but is rarely feen in 
Britain. It frequents ftagnant waters in cool and fhady 
places, and lives entirely on infects. It is faid to be entirely 
harmlefs with regard to larger animals, but that a fluid is 
exuded from its {kin which feems to aé as a poifon on {mall 
animals. 

Lacustiis; Fenny newt. Of this fpecies there are 
feveral varieties. 1. Black; tail lanceolate, middle-fized. 
2. Much larger; {potted with black. 3. Variegated white 
and yellow, and fpotted with black. 4. Tuberculate ; chin 
{peckled:; belly {potted ; tip of the tail red. 5. Tuber- 
culate ; sbelly faffron colour. 6. Head round ; black 
{potted with pale yellow. 7. Black with whitifh bands. 
8. Black ; beneath dotted with white. This fpecies, which 
is found in many parts of the world, is very deftruétive of 
fifh. 

Aquatica; Water-newt. Tail roundifh, middle-fized ; 
there are likewife varieties ; brown or yellowifh; and one 
with a dorfal line dotted with white and black ; the firft is 
found in many parts of Europe ; the fecond inhabits France ; 
and the third in Germany. 

It lives in pools, ditches, and ftagnant waters, and is killed 
in three minutes if fait be fprinkled upon it. The body is 
fpongy, blackifh dotted with black ; chin rough ; back fub- 
crefted ; tail fmooth, fpeckled with a longitudinal white 
ftripe on each fide. 

The general length of this fpecies is from three to four 
inches. The male is readily diftinguifhed from the female by 
a confpicuous dorfal creft, which is more elevated, and more 
regularly finuated than that of the paluftris. ‘The broad 
creft is very tranfparent, and when examined by a magnify- 
ing-glafs fhews the ramifications of the blood-veffels and the 
circulation of the blood. In the female the dorfal creft is 
nearly wanting. The fore-feet are tetradatylous ; but the 
hind-feet have five.toes, and in all, the claws are wanting ; 
but with regard to colour, the breadth of the tail, and that 
of the toes, water-newts differ at different feafons of the year, 
in. different {tates of the weather, and fometimes a confiderable 
variation is obferved even in the courfe of the fame day. 

This fpecies is very common in ftagnant waters. It 
breeds early in the {pring, and depofits {mall oblong ftrings 
or clufters of fpawn. The ova are of a kidney fhape, and 
the larve are ready formed, and may be feen aétive and 
{porting before they leave the gluten. ‘They extricate them- 
felves in about ten days, and when they are firft excluded, 
the branchial fins.are diftinétly feen, and foon after their 
forelegs appear. Ina fortnight the hind-legs.are viltble, 
and in about four or five months the branchial fins become 
obliterated, and the animal aflumes a perfeé&t form. In the 
‘larva ftate, the animal has the appearance of a {mall fifh. It 
eafts its fkin, which may be found floating on the waters 
which it frequents, and is fometimes fo -perfe& as to repre- 
fent the whole form of the complete animal. The repro- 
ductive power of this {pecies of lizard has been noticed asa 
very {lriking circumftance in natural hiftory. They have 
been known to have their legs, tails, and even their eyes 
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reftored after they have been deftroyed. It has alfo bees 
afcertained that water-newts have been completely enclofed 
in a mafs of folid ice, in which they have remained feveral 
weeks, and yet upon a thaw the little animals have been 
reftored to their former health and vigour. We may mention 
in conne@tion with this a fpecies defcribed by Dr. Shaw, de- 
nominated the 

Leverran Water newt ; of which there was a good {pe- 
cimen in the Leverian mufeum. The total length of this is 
17% inches, and its tail is about fix or feven inches of it, 
The head is flattened, the mouth moderately wide, and the 
upper jaw is furnifhed in front with two cqncentric rows of 
numerous, {mall, briftly teeth. The under jaw has only a 
fingle row. The eyes are {mall, round, fituated on each 
fide of the front of the head, fo that they are remote from 
eachother. ‘The colour is pale browa, marked with darker 
variegations. ‘The legs are about an inch in length, and 
they are all furnifhed, along their whole length behind with 
a dilated fkin or creft. The tail is like that of a common 
water-newt, but fhorter and not fo deeply finned. 

SaLAMANDRA; Salamander. The fpecilfic charaCter of 
this animal is, colour black, fpotted with golden yellow ; 
tail round, and of moderate length. Of this fpecies there 
are, befides the one defcribed, fome entirely black; fome 
brown; fome white ; and fome fmall, brown ; witha tail in 
{ome degree comprefled. The Talamander, fo long the fub- 
je& of popular error, and of which fo many idle tales have 
been recited by the more ancient naturalilts, is an inhabitant 
of many parts of Germany, Italy, France, &c. but has not 
been difcovered in England. It delights in moift and fhady 
places, and during winter conceals itfelf in recefles under 
ground, in the cavities of old walls, or about the roots of 
old trees. It is eafily diftinguifhable by its fine colours ; 
being of a deep fhining black, variegated with large, irre- 
gular patches of bright orange-yellow ; which on each fide 
the back are commonly fo difpofed, as to form a pair of in- 
terrupted longitudinal ftripes ; on each fide of the back of 
the head is fituated a pair of large tubercles, which are in 
reality the parotid glands, that are protuberant not only in 
this and other {pecies of the Lacerta genus, but ina remark- 
able manner in the Ranaor frog tribe. See Rana. 

Thefe parts, as well as the back and fides of the body, are 
befet in the falamander with feveral large open poresy 
through which a peculiar fluid is exuded, ferving to lubricate 
the fkin, and which, on any fudden irritation, is fecreted in 
amore fudden and copious manner under the form of a white 
gluten of a flightly acrimenious nature ; and from the readi- 
nefs-with which the animal, when difturbed, appears to eva- 
cuate it, has arifen the long continued popular error of the 
falamanders being enabled to live uninjured in the fire, which 
ithas been fuppofed capable of extinguifhing by its natural 
coldnefs and moifture; the real fact is this, that like the 
other cold and glutinous animals, as {nails, frogs, &c. it is 
not quite fo inflantaneoufly deftroyed by the force of fire as 
an animal of a drier nature would be. The general length of 
the falamander is about feven inches, though it fometimes 
arrives at a much larger fize. It lives principally oninfecs, 
{mall fnails, &c. 3 its tongue is not by any means formed to 
catch thefe in a fudden manner, being fhort, broad, and in 
fome degree confined, fo as not to be darted out with cele- 
rity. It is capable of living in water as well as on the land, 
and is found occafionally in ftagnant pools. Its pace is flow, 
and its habits torpid. ‘The falamander is yiviparous, and the 
young are produced perfectly formed, in the jame way as the 
viper. Itis faid to retire into the water to depofit its young, 
the number of which at one birth amounts to 30 or 405 
when they are firlt excluded, they are furnifhed with bran- 

chial 
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chial-fins on each fide the neck ; thefe are but temporary or- 
gans, and are afterwards obliterated like thofe of the tad- 

ole. ‘ 

: It has been thought that the falamander was a venomous 
animal, and that its poifon is of fo malignant a nature, as 
fcarcely to admit of any remedy. Later obfervations and 
experiments have afcertained that it is perfectly innocent, and 
although the fluid fecreted from the fkin may be noxious to 
{maller animals, it is incapable of infli€ting either wound or 
poifon on any large animal. 

_ Srrumosa; Strumous lizard. Tail round, long ; breaft 
gibbous, projecting forward. ‘This is of a fmall fize, has no 
ferratures, but is furnifhed with a large flat crelt at the 
throat, of a pale red colour; the other parts of the animal 
are of a pale blueifh-grey, with fome flight fhades of a morei 
dufky hue. The limbsare flender.. It is a native of South 
America. aE 

Virrara; Forked lizard. The tail of this fpecies is 
round, long ; body brown with a white dorfal fillet, forked 
overthe head. It inhabits India; it does not exceed fix or 
feven inches in length; the head is large in proportion to 
the body, the toes are lamellated beneath; terminated by 
curved claws. The upper furface is covered with extremely 
imall tubercles, which are fo minute as fcarcely to be per- 
ceptible. 

Turcica ;_ the Turkifh lizard. Tail fubverticillate, 
middle-fized ; body grey, and a little warty. It inhabits 
the Eait. Its body is duited with brown fpots, unequal, 
and as if {prinkled with {carcely vilible warts; the tail is 
about the length of the body. 

Rapicaupa ;Turnip-tailed lizard. Tail turbinate ; ears 
concave. This fpecies is found in feveral of the American 
iflands; the body is white, fpotted. with brown; warts 
Ymall, thickly {prinkled ; claws hollowed in the middle un- 
derneath. 

Gecxo ; Common Gecko lizard. Tail round, middle- 
fized ; toes a little clawed; ears concave. This animal is 
faid to have received its name from the peculiar found of its 
voice, which bears a refemblance to that word when uttered 
ina fhrilltone. It is twelve or fourteen inches long, and is 
accordingly ranked among the middle-fized animals of the 
lizard tribe ; but it is thicker and ftronger than the greater 
part of lizards. Its head is flattifh, fomewhat triangular, and 
large, with a covering of minute f{cales; its mouth is wide, 
eyes large, teeth fmall, and its tongue is broad and flat. 
The ufual colour of the gecko is brown, with fome irre- 
gular duilcy or blueifh variegations, but this colour becomes 
more brilliant in warmer regions, 

It inhabits India, Arabia, Egypt, and the warmer parts of 
Europe ; it frequents houfes in f{ummer, but is feldom feen 
in the winter ; ‘makes a noife like a weafel; is tame, and 
when frighted will run into houfes for fhelter; it emits a 
poifonous fluid from the lamelle beneath its feet, which, if 
{meared over fruit, or other articles of food it has run over, 
caules a violent colic in thofe who happen to eat them; it 
frequently ftands in an erect polture on its hind-ftet ; from 
the peculiar ftructure of its feet the animal is enabled to at- 
tach itfelf to the {mootheit furfaces. 

There is a variety of this fpecies denominated Tokai, 
‘deferibed by the Jefuit miffionaries fent by Lewis XIV. to 
Siam of which the body is covered above by a granulated 
ficin, varied with red and blue undulations ; the belly is of an 
ath colour, and interfperfed with red f{pots’; the head is large 

~ andtriangular. It is anative of Siam, and is regarded as a 
poifonous. animal. - Bontius, in his Hiltory of Java, appears 
todeleibe one of a fimilar kind, under the name of the In- 

@jan falamander. It is called Gecko, on account of its 
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fhrill cry. It is about a foot long, and its colour is fea. 
green, {potted with red, the head is large and toad-like ; 
the eyes are large and extremely protuberant. It is faid 
that the Javanefe hold up the animal by the tail to make it 
difcharge faliva from the mouth, which they collect and 
preferye for the purpofe of poifoning their arrows. 

Geirse. Tail lanceolate, middle-fized ; fore-feet with 
four toes; this {pecies is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is called by fome naturalitts Ssarmanniana, on account of 
its having been firft defcribed by Sparmann. Its colour on 
the upper parts is a variegation of darker and lighter 
fhades, and on the under parts it is whitifh. It is looked 
on’as a poifonous animal, and is fuppofed to fecrete from its 
pores a fluid which produces tumours and even gangreness 
that are fometimes cured by the application of citron juice, 
but which, if long neglected, are very produtive of dan- 
gerous fymptoms. 

Section G. The animals in this divifion have feet with 
five toes; fome of which are conneéted; the tail is round, 
fhort, incurved. | ; 

Species. 

Cuameiron. Three varieties are mentioned in the Syf- 
tema Nature, cf which the fpecific chara&ter of the firft is, 
body cinereous ; head flat ; of the fecond the body is white ; 
and of the third the head is very large. 

The chameleon inhabits India and New Spain; it lives 
chiefly in trees: from the anatomical defcription, the lungs 
are large, and capable of being inflated to an enormous fize 
by the animal ; the eyes are fo moveable that the creature 
can look in different direétions at the fame time ; the pupil 
has a golden glare, and frequently changes its colour. ‘ 

Few animals have been fo much celebrated as the chamez- 
leon, which, it was long believed, has the power of changing 
its colour at pleafure, and of affimilating it to that of any 
particular objeét or fituation. _ This, however, is not the real 
ftate of the cafe ; the change of colour which the animal ex- 
hibits varies in degree according to the circumftances of 
health, temperature of the weather, and other caufes, and 
confifts chiefly in an alteration of fhades from the natural. 
greenith or blueifh-grey of the fkin into pale yellowifh, with 
irregular {pots of dull red. Another erroneous aflertion, 
with regard to the chameleon was, that it could fubfift on 
air. his arofe from the long abftinence which it is known 
capable of enduring. _ 

The length of the chameleon is about ten inches, but in- 
cluding the tail, it is nearly double that length. * The kin 
on every part of the animalis granulated. There are five’ 
toes on each foot, two and three of which are united by a 
common fkin as far as the claws. The flruture of the 
tongue is peculiar ; it is very long, and furnifhed witha di- 
lated fomewhat tubular tip, by which means it is enabled 
eafily to feize infects, by darting it out and fecuring them 
on the tip. It is found in many parts of the world, and 
particularly in India and Africa; and has been {een in the 
warmer parts of Spain and Portugal. For a farther account 
of this animal, fee Cuam#LEON. 

Arricana ; or African lizard. Black 3 head carinate ; 
it inhabits the northern parts of Africa and Spain; in its 
habits. it refembles the chamzleon ; the protuberant parts 
are all white. 

Pumitta ; Dwarf lizard. Sides blueifh, with two yel- 
lowifh lines ; it is found at the Cape of Good Hope. In 
this fpecies the head is fomewhat flatter than that of the 
Africana, but ftill elevated in the middle, and edged on 
each fide with a denticulated margin. ‘The Africana, and 
the Pumilla have been regarded, by fome naturalits, as 
varieties of the fame {pecies. 

Ee Section H. 
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Sefion H. The animals of this divifion have their collar 
double ; and fquare abdominal {cales. 


Species. 


Ameiva; the blue lizard. Tail verticillate, long; ab- 
@ominal fcales thitty ; collar beneath with a double wrinkle. 
It inhabits America, but occurs in Africa and Afia. The 
abdominal feales are in eight rows. 

TiticurrtTa. Tail verticillate ; twice as long as the 
body, abdominal fcales eighty. Itis about feyen or eight 
inches long, and is found during the whole year in the fields 
and meadows of Sardinia. 

Aciuts; Scaly or green lizard. ‘Tail long, verticillatey 
with fharp feales; collar is fcaly beneath. This elegant 
fpecies, which is found in all the warmer parts of Europe, 
varies in length from fifteen inches to two feet. It is the 
molt beautiful of all the European lacertz, exhibiting a 
rich and varied mixture of darker and lighter green, inter- 
fperfed with {pecks and marks of yellow, brown, blackith, 
and even fometimes red. The head is commonly of a more 
uniform green than the reft of the body ; the under part of 
the animal, both on the body and limbs, is of a pale blue- 
ereen caft ; the head is covered with large angular feales ; 
the reft of the upper parts with very {mall ovate ones ; 
the tail, which is commonly longer than the body, is marked 
with numerous rings of oblong-fquare fcales, flightly bihd 
at their extremities ; beneath the throat is a kind of col- 
Jar, formed by a row of fcales of much larger fize than 
the reft : the abdomen is covered, down its whole length, 
svith fix rows of broad tranfverfe plates, and the under fur- 
face of the limbs is alfo covered with fimilar fcales ; along 
the infide of the thighs runs a row of papille or tubercles, 
about thirteen in number, which, in thisand other f{pecies, 
probably affift the animal in climbing or clinging to the {tems 
and branches of vegetables ; the tongue is moderately long, 
and formed to enable the animal to retain and {wallow its 
prey, which contifts chiefly of infeéts, {mall worms, &c. 

This fpecies is a native of all the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope. It is found in gardens, about and in crevices of warm 
walls, buildings, &c. It is, as its name imports, a very ac- 
tive animal, and purfues its prey, which confiits of infects, 
with great celerity, When it is caught it may be tamed, 
and it foon becomes familiar. 

It appears to run into numerous varieties both as to fize 
and colour ; but in them all the particular characterittics of 
the fpecies are eafily afcertained. Befides the one already 
defcribed, we have in the Syit. Nat. the following varieties : 
x. One in which the loweft fcales of the collar are loofe. 
3. That in which the {kin is very thinand of a brown 
colour. 3. Body with eye-like fpots.. 4. Brown; on each 
fide a feries of indiftiné&t fpots. 5. Sides brown; back 
tawny, 6. Blueifh; each fide a triple row of ocellate {pots. 
+. Green fpeckled with brown; collar tawny. 8. Blue ; 
head white ; back longitudinally ftriate ; hind-legs {potted. 
g. Blue ; the fides fpeckled with white. 

The 8th, found in America, is defcribed as innocent, ac- 
tive, elegant, living in dry meadows, walls, and rocks. Some 
of the animals of this fpecies have been ufed as a medicine, 
and have been fuppofed to poffefs peculiar virtues in leprous 
and other fimilar cafes. 

Srps; the eft. ‘Tail verticillate, long ; lateral future 
selected, fcales {quare. 

This isa {mall {pecies, and is eafily Known from the thin 
Jengthened form of the body, and its long flender tail. 
‘There are three varieties, the firft anfwers to the fpecific 
chara€ier given ; the fecond is variegated with chefnut ; head 
varied gvith black and white; the third is black-blue, marbled 
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with confluent white bands mixed with round fpots. Tt in- 
habits fouthern countries. The body is covered above and 
beneath with truncate fcales in eight rows, forming lateral 
and longitudinal ftreaks, belly flat; tail with about 50 whorls, 
half as long again as the body ; legs fhort, dittant, but well 
formed for running. See Err. 

Vexox ; Swift lizard. Tail verticillate, longifh ; collar 
beneath fealy, body above cinereous, varied with five longi- 
tudinal paler ftreaks and brown dots; fides {potted with 
black, dotted with blueifh. * 

This fpecies is found in Siberia, particularly in the fultry 
defert places about the lake of Inderfkien ; it wanders amon 
the rocks, and is exceedingly fwift ; it refembles the fcaly 
or green lizard, but ts much flenderer ‘and lefs ; hind-legs 
marked with round patches. 

Cruenta; Red-tailed lizard. Tail verticillate, above ci- 
nereous, beneath fcarlet with a whitifh tip ; fold of the neck 
beneath tranfverfe. This fpecies is found about the falt 
lakes in fouthern Siberia ; refembles the velox in fhape, but 
is three times as fmall, and has a fharper head. The body is 
brown, with feven white ftreaks on the neck, of which four 
reach the tail, beneath is white ; limbs varied with round 
milky fpots ; thighs without the line of callous dots. 

Arcuta ; the argute lizard. The fpecific chara€er is 
this; tail fhort, verticiilated ; thick at the bafe and fliform 
at the tip; collar marked with obfeure fcales. There is a 
remarkable double plate under the neck. 

The fpecies is fimilar in fome refpeéts to the green lizard, 
but is fhorter and more ventricofe, and has a fharper f{nout. 
It is a native of the fouth of Siberia, and is found in the 
dry funny places of Irtifh, and on the fandy plains 
beyond. 

Ataira. Tail long and verticillated, and two yellow 
lines on each fide the body ; it isa {mall fpecies, of about a 
finger’s length ; it is brown above, and beneath yellowith ; 
back covered with carinated feales, and bounded on each fide 
by a yellow line, feparating the abdomen from the upper 
parts. It is a native of Algiers. 

Tirtcueu; Sardinian lizard. 'Tail round, conic, middle- 
fized; toes five matginate claws. 

It inhabits Sardinia, and is eight inches long. The body 
is thick, brown above, variegated with numerous black dots, 
beneath whitifh; legs very fhort, the hinder ones longer; tail 
three inches and a half long. 

Urawensis; Ural lizard. Tail round, longifh ; neck 
beneath folding ; feet all-toed; back livid-afh, wrinkled, 
and fubwarted. 

It inhabits the country about Ural, is four inches 
Tong ; very {wift. The head is roundifh; body whitith 
beneath. 

Buxranis; Bladder lizard. Tail round, long; chin 
pouched. : 

This fpecies is about fix inches long, of a fhining grafs- 
green colour. When it is approached, the throat {wells 
into a globular form, and the protruded fkin becomes of a- 
bright colour. This has been thought to be a threatening 
afpe&t, but probably without any foundation. It is anative 
of Jamaica, where it is common about hedges and trees. 
The green Carolina lizard is fuppofed to be a variety of this 
{pecies, as it is an exact refemblance in every refpect, except 
in the appearance of the pouch. In dry hot weather it ape 
pears of a bright green colour; but in cold weather it 
changes toa brown. It is very common in and about the 
houfes of Carolina. 

Avrita; Eared lizard. Tail round, middle-fized, with 
callous dots on each fide ; the throat fold tranfverfe, almoft 
double ; angles of the mouth each lide dilated into a femi- 
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erbicular, foft, rough, dentate creft. This {pecies is found 
among the fandy hillocks of fouthern-Siberia,and gravel-pits 
in the defert of Comani, it is fomething larger than the gecko; 
the upper part waved with cinereous and yellowifh, and 
thickly fpeckled with brown ; underneath it is whitifh ; tip 
of the tail and blotch on the cheft black. 

Teeuixin. Tail round, long; lateral future folded ; 
neck beneath wich a triple fold. Inhabits India and South 
America. Back and tail verticillate with crowded ftreaks. 

» Hetioscopa ; Star-gazing lizard. Tail imbricate, taper- 
ing ; neck with a tranfverfe fold beneath ; head covered with 
callofities. This {pecies inhabits in vaft numbers the burn- 
ing fand-hillocks of fouthern Siberia; moves very quick, 
but in a lefs ferpentine dire€tion than the fealy lizard ; holds 
its head very ereét with its eyes turned upwards, and is 
about two inches long. The colour of the upper parts of 
the body is grey, with brown and blueifh fpots, and linear 
ftreaks. The neck is often marked above with a red fpot. 
The tip of the tail is red beneath. 

Puica; Plica lizard. The hinder part of the head is 
callous; eye-browsexcoriated above ; neck plaited beneath, 
and warted at the fides; tail long and round: This is a 
fmall {pecies, about two or three inches in length. It is 
entirely covered with conical {cales ; there is a double plate 
3 the throat. It is a native of South America and 
India. 


Section I. Body lineate or banded, {caly ; tongue bifid. 


Species. 


Sextmeata; Six-lined lizard. Tail verticillate, long ; 
back with fix white lines. It inhabits Carolina. The back 
is hoary, with three narrow white lines and three black ; 
under the neck arg two wrinkles; thighs with a row of 
callous dots behind. 

QurinqueLineata; Five-lined lizard. This alfo is an 
inhabitant of Carolina. The head is marked with fix yellow 
lines, and two between the eyes ; back is blackifh, with lines 
reaching to the middle of the tail; the tail half as long 
again as the body ; the belly is ftreaked imbricately. 

Nizorica; or the lizard of the Nile. Tail long, the 
outer fide triangular; body {mooth; back with four lines 
of fcales. It is found in Egypt. 

Interpunctata; Afiatic lizard. Tail round, long; 
back with yellow lines, interfperfed with black dots. In- 
habits different parts of Afia. Body included between two 
lines and diftin& from the fides. In the area are fix longi- 
tudinal rows of brown dots, and as many on each tide ; legs 
and tail dotted in the fame manner. 

Lemniscara; Eight-lined lizard. 
back with eight whith lines. It inhabits Guinea. 
thighs are dotted with white. 

Fascrata ; Blue-tailed lizard. Tail round, long, blue; 
back with five yellowifh lines. Inhabits Carolina. 

Vutearis; Brown lizard, or common Newt. Tail 
round, middle-fized ; feet clawed ; fore-feet four-toed ; back 
with a double brown line. 

It inhabits Europe, and.is about three inches long. It 
is found in gardens, in the neighbourhood of dunghills, &c. 
Like the flug and toad it makes its way into cellars. It 
is altogether a land fpecies, and it feems to be vivi- 
parous. 

Japonica; Japonefe lizard. Tail round, long; feet 
clawed; fore-feet four-toed ; back banded. Body beneath 
yellow ; the upper part is livid, with a dentate broad yellow 
band from the hind-head to the tip of the tail; eyes fmall ; 
eye-brows large, rough ; claws black ; tail a little comprefled 
atthe tip. It is found in the Japan iflands. 


Tail round, long ; 
The 


Desertr; Ural lizard. Tail round, fongifh; feet five- 
toed; body above black, with fix white longitudinal lines. 
It is found in the defert of Ural, and is fomewhat more 
than two inches long. The body beneath is white ; lines 
of the back confifting of oblong fpots, and between each 
outer line, and the next, are five white dots. 

QuapnriLineatA ; Four-lined lizard. Tail round, long ; 
feet fomewhat clawed ; hind-feet four-toed ; body with four 
yellow lines. It inhabits North America. 

Punecrata; Dotted lizard. Tail rotind, middle-fized ; 
feet unarmed; fore-feet four-toed; back longitudinally 
dotted with white. It is found in Carolina, ‘The body is 
brown, with a double row of white fpots on the back, and 
a fingle one on the tail. 

Sputator; Spitting lizard. Tail round, middle-fized, 
with a longitudinal row of fcales beneath; feet unarmed, 
five-toed ; body cinereous, with white bands above, before 
and behind it is edged with liver colour. It is found in 
South America, in houfes arid amonz old buildings ; when 
irritated, it difcharges a black acrid matter, the effects of 
which en the human body may be cured by camphor or 
{pirits of wine. The whole animal, except the very tips 
of the jaws, and the lower furface of the tail, 1s covered 
with minute truncate {cales; the tongue is round, a little 
notched at the tip ; tail pear the end, and legs {potted with 
brown. 

Section K. The belly of the animals of this divifion is 
covered with imbricate fcales ; the tongue is entire. 


Species. . 


Srpirormis. T'ail fhort; body greenifh-black; head 
armed ; back flat; hind-thighs on the hinder part covered 
with callous dots. 

Scixcus; Scink. Tail round, middle-fized, comprefled 
at the tip; toes unarmed, marginate. This f{pecies is thus 
charaéterized by Dr. Shaw. * Yellowifh-brown lizard, with 
tranfverfe brown bands on the upper part, fhort tail with 
compreffed tip, and upper jaw longer than the lower." 

« The f{cink,”” fays the writer juft quoted, “is one of 
the middle-fized or fmaller lizards, and is a native of many 
of the eaftern parts of the world. It abounds in Lybia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, frequenting moderately dry and 
fandy foils, and growing to the length of fix or feven inches, 
or even fometimes more. The head of the fcink is large, 
the body thick and round, and the tail confiderably shorter 
than the body.”’ 

It is of a pafe yellowifh-brown colour, with a few broad, 
dufky, tranfverfe undulations or zones, and is uniformly 
covered with moderately large or fith-like fcales, lying ex- 
tremely clofe and fmooth, fo that the furface has a glofly 
or oily appearance. It is an animal of harmJefs mauners, 
and like moft lizards derives its fubfiftence from various in- 
feéts, which wander about the regions that it inhabits. 
It was once in high eftimation as an article in the Materia 
Medica. 

Mr. Bruce, in his Travels, has defcribed the feink under the 
name of El Adda, which, he fays, is very common in the pro- 
vince of Atbara in Abyflinia. (See Z/ Appa.) It burrows 
in the fand fo quickly, that it is out of fight inftantly, and 
appears rather to have found a hole than made one, yet i: 
comes out in the heat of the day to bafk in the fun ; and if 
not very much frightened, will take refuge behind ftones, 
or in the withered, ragged roots of the ablinthium, dried in 
the {un to nearly its own colour. It has long legs, bur 
makes no ufe of them to ftand upright; it creeps with its 
belly almott clofe to the ground ; its motions are, however, 
very rapid, Mr. Bruce informs us, that lizards in gencral 
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are peculiarly numerous in the eaftern regions. The defert 
parts of Syria bordering on Arabia Deferta abound with 
them to fuch a degree, as to render it impoffible to count 
them. “I am politive,” fays the eal 28 “ that I can 
fay, without exaggeration, that the number I faw one day 
in the great court of the temple of the fun at Balbec, 
amounted to many thoufands; the ground, the walls, and 
ftones of the ruined buildings were covered with them, and 
the various colours of which they confifted made a very ex- 
traordinary appearance, glittering under the fun, in which 
they lay fleeping and bafking. 

Scincoipes; Scincoid lizard. 
fized ; legs fhort; toes very fhort. 

This {pecies is a variety of the occidua of Dr. Shaw, to 
which he gives the name of the galliwafp. It is nearly two 
feet long, according to him; but Gmelin makes it about 
eighteen inches only. It isa native of New Holland. ‘The 
body is a pale yellowifh-brown, with a long patch of deep 
brown or blackifh each fide the neck ; fides tinged with the 
fame colour ; tail deeper than the fides 5 ; teeth fomewhat ob- 
tufe, fhort. The tongue in this, as in other {cinks, is fhort, 
flat, rounded and entire; not forked, as in moft lizards. 

The occidua or galliwafp itfelf is a native of the American 
iflands, and is particularly common in Jamaica, where it 
frequents woody and marfhy diftrifts. Its colour is ufually 
a palifh brown, clouded with fomewhat irregular bands of a 
deeper calt; but it is faid occafionally to change its colour 
into a lively “golden yellow. It was formerly thought to be 
the moft venomous reptile in the ifland of Jamaica, and it was 
faid that no creature could recover from its bite; but this is 
‘now regarded as a popular error. 

OcetLata ; Ocellate lizard. Tail roundifh, fhort ; body 
beneath white, above greenifh-grey, with roundifh ocellate 
fpots, brown on the margin,- rectangular and white on the 
difk. It is found in Egypt, is very beautiful, and about a 
{pan long. 

GuTTATA; Spotted {cink. Tail round, long, the tip 
and four tranfverfe {pots black; body above hoary, dotted 
with white, beneath whitifh. 

It is a very {mall {pecies, not much exceeding three inches 
in length. It inhabits the deferts of Ural. ‘The body 1s 
{mooth above ; the feet are five-toed, with claws. 

Se@ion L. The animals of this divifion crawl on the 
belly ; refembling both the lizard and ferpent. 


Tail round, middle- 


Species: 
Cnatcipes. ‘Tail round, long; feet five-toed; legs very 
fhort. Inhabits fouthern Europe and Africa. It is found 


of different fizes, from the length of a few inches to that of 

a foot, or even more. The head is covered in front with 
te {cales, and is terminated by a flightly tapering, but 
not pointed, fnout-; the eyes are fmall, and the openings of 
the ears very diftin@. ‘There is no neck, the diameter con- 
tinuing nearly equal from the head to the beginning of the 
tail, which is often longer than the body, and gradually 
tapers to a {mall point. The colour of this animal is pale 
ferr uginous, or chefnut brown; hence its name, with fome 
naturalifts, is the “ Ferruginous lizard.”’ 

In the living animal, the colour is generally faid to have 
a kind of metallic or brafly caft, which probably gave rife 
to the fpecific appellation ‘¢ Chalcides,?? and <‘‘ Chalci- 
dica.”’ 

“This fingular lizard,’ fays Dr. Shaw, ‘‘ is defcribed 
by Linnzus as having feet furnifhed with fize toes; but 
whatever may have been the cafe with the individual {peci- 
men which he examined, it feems pretty certain that the 
general number is three. In the Britifh Mufieum is an ele- 
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gant fpecimen. ‘The chalcides is an animal of a very harm= 
lefs nature, frequenting moift fhady places, moving rather 
flowly, and feeding on infeGs, {mall worms, &c. Ttisa 
viviparous {pecies, and is fajd to produce a great many! 
young. The ferpents to which it bears the neareft alliance, 
in point of form, are thofe of the genus anguis, and parti. 
cularly the A. fragilis, or common flow-worm.! 

‘The ** Chalcide,”? defcribed by the count de Cepede,. ap- 
pears to be extremely allied to the one juft mentioned ; buts. 
inftead of having imbricated {cales, it is marked into a con- 
tnnal feries of annuli throughout its whole length. 

Serprens; Serpent lizard. Head, body, and tail, a con= 
tinued cylinder; legs very minute, remote, five-toed, and: 
clawed. It inhabits Java; is about four or five inches long. 
Its fhape is very much like that of a ferpent, but more co=: 
nical; the upper part of the body is decorated with from 
fourteen to twenty brown, longitudinal ftripes; beneath it 
is filvery. It has an auditory canal. 

Awncuina ; Snake lizard. Tail'verticillate, fifth at the 
extremity ; body ftriate ; feet without toes, fubulate. The 
animals of this {pecies are about fourteen inches Jong, of 
which the body itfelf is only four. The head is rather 
{mall; the nofe taper; the legs very fhort, placed near the 
head and vent, and apparently terminating in one undivided: 
toe or procefs; the whole animal appears covered with ovate 
{cales, and is brown above, afh-coloured on the fides, and 
yellowifh beneath; the upper {urface is marked throughout 
its whole length by feveral dark lines or ftripes. It is a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is found in great 
plenty in the water, and about the rales in the Table 
bay. 

Lumsnicoipes; Lumbriciform lizard. . Body tangled 
round, ferruginous, teffellate with fquare ftreaks ; beneath 
paler; there are no hind-feet,,but the others are fhort and. 
four-toed. This is the la cannelle of the count de Cepede, 
who firft defcribed it in his Hiftory of Oviparous Quadru- 
peds. Its length is about eight inches, of which the:tail is: 
only one inch. Along the whole body, from. head to tail 
on each fide, runs a continued fulcus or channel, feparating 

the upper and lower furfaces; legs only two, extremely fhort, 
placed near the head, and divided into five-minute toes with: 
claws. Colour of the living animal fufpected to be green 3 
paler beneath. It inbabits Mexico. 

Briers; Biped lizard.. Body fubequal, round, pale, im-. 
bricate ;.each feale with a brown dot. There are no fute- 
fect ;, hind-feet with two toes. This isa very {mall {pecies, 
faid to be found in South America and in India. Its length: 
is fix inches; the diameter no larger than that of a good, 
fized goofe-quill. | This lizard was defcribed by Linnzus 


in the Mufeum Adolphi Frederici, as a {pecies of f{nake,! 


under the title of « Anguis bipes.” 

Arus; Cylindrical lizard. Head, body, and tail, a con- 
tinued imbricate cylinder; it has no fore-feet, and fearcely: 
any that can be fo called behind. ‘This fpecies is a ftill 
nearer approach to the fnake tribe than even the chalcides.. 
It is a native of Greece, the fouthern parts of Siberia, and: 
probably of many other parts of Europe and Afia. It is 
fometimes. full three feet long, and fo perfectly refembles. 
the general form of a large {nake, that it requires very clofe 
infpection to find that it belongs to the race of lizards. It: 
inhabits the graffy meadows of the deferts of fouthern Si- 
berta, and near the rivers Sarpa, -Cuma, and ‘l'erek, 
‘Though in general appearance it refembles a fnake, in its. 
internal {tructure it is formed like a lizard: 

Two {pecimens of this lizard were brought from Greece’ 
by Dr. John Sibthorp,. profeffor of botany in the seins 
of Oxford. i 
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» Having, in the foregoing acconnt, followed the Linnean 
fyftem, with fuch occafional additions and illuftrations as 
occurred from other writers of diftinsuifhed reputation ; we 
fhall conclude with noticing fome f{pecies which later na- 
turalifts have added to this genus, and which have been de- 
. feribed, and moft of them figured, in the interefting works 
of Dr. Shaw.’ » Of thefe the firft is the 

AcantTHuraA. The fpecific chara&ter of this is as fol- 
lows: Throat’ plaited beneath; the body covered with mi- 
nute feales ; the tail long, and verticillated with carinated 
triple-{pined feales. A {pecimen of this animal is preferved 
inthe Britifh Mufeum.. Its length isa foot and a half; the 
head refembles that of the ameiva and teguixin, is covered 
with rather {mall fubhexagonal fcales, and is very diftin&ly 
marked off, as it were, from the body; beneath the throat 
is a confpicuous tranfverfe plait; the whole fkin about the 
neck, throat, and beginning of the fides, is very lax, fo 
that it is thought in the living animal the fkin beneath the 
throat may have a kind of pouch appearance, though en- 
tirely without any middle carina on that part; the feet are 
all pentada@ylous, and the toes rather long. The colour of 
this {pecies on the upper part is glaucous, variegated with 
a few {mall and fomewhat indiftin& clouds and marblings 
of a whitifh caft; the tail and under parts are of a pale or 
yellowifh-white colour. Dr. Shaw fays, this fpecies is 
much allied to the quetzpaleo of Seba, which is generally 
. fuppofed to reprefent the azurea of Linnzus. 

Loruura. Body covered by diffimilar feales; the back 
ferrated; the tail is long and carinated. This ts a very 
large fpecies, refembling the teguixin in fize, colour, and 
fome other refpeéts, but is coated with fcales of diffimilar 
fize on different parts. Specimens are found in the Britifh 
Mafum, and in that of Dr. William Hunter. 

_Eryrurocernara. Blackifh-green, with tranfverfe 
black undulations; abdomen longitudinally banded with 
black, white, and blue; the breaft black, and the top of 
the. head red. This, which is reckoned a middle-fized 
fpecies, is a native of the ifland of St. Chriftopher, and is 
deferibed by the count de Cepede. Colour deep or dark 

een above, mixed with brown; back marked by feverak 
tran{verfe black undulations; top of the head and part of 
the fides of the neck red; throat white ; breaft black ; belly 
variegated with longitudinal black, blue, and whitifh bands, 
and covered with fcales or plates. The head is covered with 
larger fcales than the other parts; beneath the thighs is a 
row of tubercles. : 

Teniotata. Lizard with long round tail, and body 
marked. above with black and white ftripes; beneath it is 
white. . This fpecies, allied to the fafciata, is covered en- 
tirely with fcales; colour chefnut brown above; pale or 
whitifh beneath ; on the back fix narrow white linear ftripes, 
the intermediate {paces of the central and lowermoft ftripes 
being black; the tail is long and narrow; limbs ftriped 
longitudinally with black. It is flender, five-toed, and a 
native of New Holland. 

Sinensis. Tail flat, all the toes unguiculated, and the 
face perforated by feveral pores. This fpecies, which is 
omitted in the Syft. Nat., was firft defcribed by Ofbeck, 
who obferved it in China, where it is frequently feen 
in houfes, running about the walls, and climbing with ex- 
treme readinefs on the fmootheft furfaces, preying chiefly 
on the fmaller kind of blatta: 

Fimeriara. Body with a membranaceous ‘fimbriated 
border on each fide of the body; tail flat, and lamelle of the 
feet divided by a furrow.’ Vhis {pecies was firlt defcribed 
by the count de Cepede, who informs us that it appears in 
fome degree to conne& the chameleon, the gecko, and the 
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water-newts: the head, fkin, and general form of the body, 
refembling thofe of the chamzleon; the tail, that of the 
water newts ;' while the feet refemble thofe of the gecko. 

The colour of this animal is not conftant or permanent, as 
in moft of the lizard tribe; but variable, as in the chame- 
leon, prefenting fucceffively fhades of red, yellow, green, 
and blue. This variation of colour is confined to the upper 
furface of the animal; the lower always continuing of a 
bright yellow. Thefe feveral changes have been obferved 
in the living animal in its native country, Madagafcar, where 
it is rather common, and where, though harmlefs, it is held 
in great abhorrence by the natives, who believe that it darts 
on their breaft, and adheres with fuch force by its fringed 
membrane, that it cannot be feparated from the fkin with- 
out being cut off. Its refidence is on the branches of trees, 
where it lives on infects, holding itfelf fecure by coiling its 
tail half round the twig on which it fits. It chiefly appears 
in rainy weather, when it moves with great agility, often 
{pringing from bough to bough. ' 

Lizarp, Devil. See Mazousas. 

Lizarp, Fly-catching. See Gonemoucu. 

Lizarp Jfland, in Geography, one of the iflands called 
‘¢ Direétion iflands,”’ in the South Pacific ocean, about 240 
miles in circumference, and in general rocky and barren. 
Captain Cook gave it the name on account of the number of 
lizards, fome of which were very large, which he found 
upon it; 20 miles N.E. of Cape Flattery—Alfo, one of 
the fmaller Bahama iflands. . 

Lizarp Point, or The Lizard, a promontory on the fouth 
coaft of Cornwall, and the moft fouthern point of land in 
England, at the north entrance of the Englifh channel. N 
lat. 49° 59'. W. long. 5° 12). 

Lizarp, in Naval Rigging, an iron thimble fpliced into» 
the main bow-lines, and pointed over to hook a tackle to. 

Lizarn’s Tai/, in Botany. See SAuRuRUS. 

LIZENED Corn, in Agriculiure, a term provincially 
ufed for fhrunk or lank corn. 

LIZIERE, the fame with berme, foreland, or relais. ‘ 

When this fpace 1s covered with a parapet, it is called a 
fauffe-braye, or low wall. . 

LIZOU-TCHEOU, in Geography, a city of China, of 
the firft clafs, in the province of Quang-fi, on the river 
Long. | N. lat. 24°12") E. long. to8° 47'. 

LIZY-sur-Ourca, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Marne, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri&t of Meaux. The place contains 1200, and’ 
the canton 41,885 inhabitants, on a territory of 249 kilio- | 
metres, in 28 commnnes. 

LLALA, a town of Péru, in the audience-of Lima ;, 
100 miles NN. of Lima. | é' 

LLAMA, or Grama, in Zoology. See Camucvus. 

LLANBADARN Vawr, in Geography, a market town 
and parifh in the hundred of Genecin Glyn, Cardiganfhire, ’ 
Wales. This place is fuppofed to have been auciently called: 
Mauritania, and to have changed its name in the fixth cen— 
tury, in memory of St. Paternus, who built a monaftery 
here, which was afterwards conttituted an epifcopal fee. 
This dignity it retained till the inhabitants, quarrelling with 
the bifhop, murdered him, when it was united to the fee of 
St. David’s. The government of the town is vetted in a 
portreve. It has a fmall harbour; but the little trade it 
formerly poffeffed has of late years been transferred to 
Aberyitwith. The market for-meat is now likewife held at 
the fame place, fo that this town is much declined. ‘The 
ancient chureh, built in the form of a crofs, and furnmounted 
by a maffive fquare tower, is a large edifice, in an early 
{tyle of archite¢ture. It is remarkable as the feat of one 
3, of. 
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of the oldeft bifhoprics in Wales. The interior contains a 
few modern monuments, one of which was raifed to the 
memory of Lewis Morris, the celebrated author of the 
** Celtic Remains.’' In the church-yard is an ancient ¢rofs, 
finely decorated with fret-work. ‘The parifh is very exten- 
five, and contains a number of hamlets, of which Aberytft- 
with is the largeft and moft populous. The wafte lands, or 
commons, may be about 8000 acres. Several old Britifh 
forts and tumuli can eafily be traced in different parts of it. 
In a vale, called Dyfryn caftell, is a circle of ftones, which 
tradition informs us was a Druidical temple and court of 
judicature. This town and parifh ,were entirely laid watte 
by the Danes in the year 988. THe town was foon rebuilt ; 
but in little more than thirty years after again fuffered a 
fimilar fate, being burnt to the ground by Gruffydd al 
Llywellin, during his conteft for the fovereignty of this 
diftri& with Howel ap Edwin. The houfes in this parifh, 
according to the parliamentary returns of 1800, amounted 
to 249 in number, and the inhabitants to 1228. For an 
ample and interefting account of this parifh and the county, 
the reader is referred to a volume recently publifhed by 
S. R. Meyrick, entitled « The Hiflory and Antiquities of 
the County of Cardigan,” 4to. 1805. 

LLANBEDER, Liamperen, or Llanbedrpont-Stephen, a 
market-town ard parifh inthe hundred of Modwin, andcounty 
of Cardigan, South Wales. It is a ‘corporation, governed by 
a portreve, bailiff, and town-clerk, and joins with Cardigan, 
Aderyftwith, and Afpar, in returning one member to par- 
liament. The addition of Pont-Stephen to the name of 
this place is {uppofed to have arifen from the circumftance 
of king Stephen having thrown’a bridge over one of the 
principal trenches of a camp in this vicinity. The market 
is held bere on Tuefday. The principal traffic confitts in 
horfes, cattle, and hogs, vaft numbers being bought for the 
Englifh markets. The foundations of a noble caitle, which 
anciently {tood in this neighbourhood, can {till be difcovered 
at a very fhort diftance from the town. The old family 
manfion of the Lloyds forms a very curious and picturefque 
object. It is furmounted by four lofty turrets, which, 
peeping through a thick planted inclofure, have a ftriking 
appearance. he parifh is fmall, and the foil remarkably 
unproductive, though much improved-of late years, by the 
free ufeoflime. The houfes, according to the parliamentary 
returns of 1800, amount to 101 innumber. The inhabitants 
were eltimated at 669. Meyrick’s Hiltory, &c. of Cardi- 
ganfhire, 4to. 1808. 

LLANDAFF, i. ¢. the church upon the Taff, a city in 
the hundred of Kibbor, and county of Glamorgan, South 
Wales. It is watered by the river Taff, which falls iato the 
Severn, about four miles below the town. ‘The name of 
this place is fuppofed to be a corruption of the word Llan- 
ar-daff, fignifying the church on the Taff, the walls of the 
eithedral burying-ground being clofe upon its banks. Llan- 
daff, though a very ancient city in appearance, is only a ftrag- 
gling village, placed on an eafy eminence. The parifh in- 
cludes the hamlets of Canton, Elay, Fairwater, Gabalfa, 
and Llandaff. The parifh comprehends 2399 acres of 
land. It has no market; but has the advantage of a 
tolerably good harbour, which opens into the Brittol 
channel. ‘This place is now chiefly fupported by Cardiff, 
which is two miles W.N.W. It deferves notice principally 
on account of its cathedral-church, which is faid to have 
been firlt founded here foon after the introdudtien of Chrif- 
tianity into Britain, 7. e. A. D. 186. It was not, however, 
fill the beginniny of the fixthcentury, that Llandaff was raifed 
to the diguity of a bifhop’s fee, by Myric, king of the Silures, 
who endowed it with all the lands between the rivers Taff 
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and Elwy. The original church being deftroyed.at the time. 
of the conqueft, or at leaft its oldeft part, the prefent was 
erected in the year 1120, by bifhop Urban. Its fituation 
is truly monaftic, in a bottom furrounded by rifing ground: 
According to Grofe, it meafures in length, from eaft to 
welt, 2634 feet. ‘The breadth of the body is 65 feet, and 
the height from the floor to the centre of the roof 119 feet. 
The weft front is a beautiful relic of the Norman and 
pointed ftyles of architecture united. At the corners of 
this front formerly rofe two magnificent towers, one of 
which is now nearly deftroyed. That on thé north-weit, 
fill remaining entire, is embellifhed with a profufion of 
fculpture. The entrance on this fide is under a {emi-circular 
arch, over which are three windows, with lancet-fhaped 
arches, The interior contains feveral monuments of the 
bifhops ; alfo, one in honour of the iady Godiva, the cele- 
brated patronefs of the men of Coventry. A full defcription 
of this church, with views and details, will be found in N° 1. 
of Cooper’s Archite&tural Reliques. Nothing can exceed 
the abfurd and fantaftical appearance of this edifice, when 
viewed asa whole. Beneath the towers has been ingrafted an 
Italian fummer-houfe, with a Venetian window, alfe pilatters 
and flower-pot jars upon the parapet. "The ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment of this fee confifts of a bifhop, as dean, ,an arch- 
deacon, a fub-dean, a chancellor, precentor, and nine pre- 
bendaries. he choral-fervice has long been difcontinued ; 
and the cathedral ufed as the parifh church. A chapter- 
houfe, in the kitchen, and an office for the proctor-general, 
have been ereéted in the church-yard, where the officers 
meet once a-year at Peter’s-tide, for the auditing of ac- 
counts, &c. Two vicars are appointed by the chapter to 
ferve Llandaff and Whitechurch alternately. The petty 
feflions for the hundred of Kibbor are holden at Llandaff. 
The bifhop has no palace here, nor are there any eltablifhed 
houfes for other members of the church. The diocefe con- 
tains about three-fourths of the county of Glamorgan, 
and all Monmouthfhire, but feven parifhes. A gate-way 
and a ruined tower, which formerly contained the great bell 
called Peter, now at Exeter, are the only remains of the 
bifhop’s palace. The names of the prelates of this fee have 
been preferved by hiftorians from the period of its ereétion, 
though with much uncertainty as to the dates of their con- 
fecrations and deaths, till the clofe of the ninth century. 
Llandaff, according to the parliamentary returns of 1801, 
contains 191 houfes, and 860 inhabitants. ‘Two fairs are 
held here annually, one on the gth of February, and another 
on Whit-Sunday. Brown Willis has publifhed an hiftory 
and defcription of Llandaff cathedral in 1 vol. 8vo. See 
Malkin’s Account of South Wales, 2 vols. 8vo. and 
Donovan’s Tour through South Wales, &c. 2 vols. 8yo. 
Hoare’s Edition of Giraldus Cambrenfis, 2 vols. qto. 
1809. 

LLANDEILO Vawr, a market-town and parifh in the 
hundred of Penfedd, and, county of Caermarthen, South 
Wales. The town is fituated on the declivity of a hill, at 
the bottom of which flows the river Towy, or Tywi, giving 
name to one of the moft delightful vales in the county. 
The town itfelf has very little to recommend it, the itreets 
being extremely narrow, fteep, and irregular.” The church 
is an ancient low building, and confifts of two aifles. The 
pillars which fupport the roof do not exceed five feet in 
height. A market, held here every Saturday, is well fup- 
plied with provifions. Llandeilo is 15 miles E. by N. from 
Caermarthen, and 202 W. by N. from London. No lefs 
than eight fairs are held annually in this town, and another 
at Fair-Fach, about one mile diltant. The parifh compre- 
hends an area of about 16 miles from north to fouth, by eight 
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miles from eaft to weft. About one-tenth part of this 
fand is uncultivated. On an eminence about one mile diftant 
from the town, to the S.W. ftands the piturefque ruins of 
Dinevor, or Dinas-fawr caftle, which commands fome of 
the fineft and moft romantic views of the fcenery of Newton. 
park, and the extenlive vale of Tywi. This caltle was built by 
Rhys ap ‘Lheodore, in the reign of William the Conqueror. 
It feems to have been originally of a circular form, and 
ftrongly fortified by a double moat and rampart. This 
caftle was for fome time the royal refidence of the princes 
of South Wales. South from it are the ruins of Cappel 
Ywn, ftanding- between two round towers. It was for- 
merly achapel of eafe tothe mother-church. At fome diftance 
to the weilward is Grongar-hi!l, which has been immor- 
talized by the mafe of Dyer. Ata fhort diftance, on a 
rugged hill, ftand the mouldering fragments of Druflwyn- 
caitle. “About four miles S.E. of the town are the pic- 
turefque ruins of Craig-Cenen-caftell, i. ¢. the caitle on the 
rock by the Cenen. ‘The fituation is fingularly romantic, 
being féated on an infulated rock, which was inacceffible on 
all fides but one. It is fuppofed to have been ereéted by 
Goronw, lord of Is-Cenen, who was one of the knights of 
king Arthur’s round table. The well in this caftle is con- 
fidered a fingular curiofity. ‘The farm-houfe, called Cwrt 
Bryn y Beirdd, which lies about a mile to the fouth of this 
caitle, was formerly a celebrated bardifh refidence. Here 
the river Llychwr takes its rife, iffuing with a copious 
ftream immediately from the folid rock. Clofe to this 
fpring is a cavern, in fome places fo narrow, as hardly to 
ermit a perfon to pafs through, but in other parts extremely 
pacious, and exhibiting a variety of beautiful petrifactions. 
At Llan-de-Faen, which lies to the fouth-welt, at the 
dittance of four miles, is a well formerly confidered as very 
efficacious in paralytic and feorbutic affeétions. Befides 
this, there are other chalybeate fprings in different parts of 
the parifh ; but none poffefs any peculiar medicinal proper- 
ties. Near Llandeilo-vawr are Talieris-park, the feat of lord 
Robert Seymour ; and Edwinsford, the feat of J. H. Williams, 
efq. The river Tywi, which, paffing the town, meanders 
along the vale, abounds with excellent falmon-trout and eel. 
. According to the hiftory of Wales, by Carradoc of Llan- 
carvan, the lait decilive battle between the forces of 
Edward I. and Llewellin, prince of Wales, was fought in 
this neighbourhood. The victory remained with the Eng- 
lifh, and put a final period.to the independence of Wales. 
The inhabitants of Llandeilo, according to the parliamentary 
yeturns for 1801, are eftimated at 647, and the houfes at 
141. Wyndham, Skrine, Malkin, Barber, and fir Richard 
Hoare, in Giraldus Cambrenfis, have given accounts of this 
town and its neighbourhood in their refpective Tours. 
LLANDOVERY, or Luan ym Dpvent, a market- 
town and parifh of Llan-Dingad, and hundred of Penfedd, 
/Caermarthenfhire, South Wales. The town is fituated on 
the river Brane, near its junction with the ‘lowey, and con- 
filis of five flreets, containing, according to Mr. Carlifle, 
about 8co irhabitants. ‘The buildings of this town have a 
low and mean appearance. Ona mount near the centre of 
the town, and furrounded by a deep trench, are the ruins of 
afmall caitle, built by Richard de Powers, and it is remark- 
able for the birth and refidence of the celebrated Rees Prit- 
chard, (Rhys Prytherch,) well known throughout Wales as 
author of the “ Vicar’s Book,” a collection of very fimple 
poetry. This cattle was befieged in 1136 by Gruffydd ap 
ys, who burnt the outer ward, and put a great part of the 
garrifon to the fword; but his own troops, in effecting this 
obje&, fultained fo confiderable a.Jofs, that he was compelled 
to raife the fiege. The {cite of this caitle is very remarkable, 
being an infulated rock of fome elevation, totally uncen- 
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need with any adjacent rifing ground. A handfome ftone 
bridge is here thrown acrofs the river Brane. The church 
ftands on an eminence at one end of the town. It does not 
poffefs any thing worthy of being particularly noticed. 
The market is held on Friday every week, and, confidering 
the extent of the place, is one of the largeit and beit fupplied 
in Wales. 

Llandovery is undoubtedly a town of confiderable anti- 
quity : it rofe upon the ruins of a Roman ftation, which was 
at or near Llan-Fair-ar-y-Brynn, about half a mile diftant. 
That thefe celebrated conquerors had a fixed refidence there, 
is fufficiently clear from the number of Roma bricks, 
earthen pots, coins, and other remains of antiquity, which have 
been difcovered on that fpot. This town was formerly a 
contributary borough to Caermarthen, but the privilege has 
been loft for a confiderable period. It ftill, however, re- 
tains its charter, by virtue of which a bailiff is annually 
elected, as are likewife a recorder, a town-clerk, aldermeny 
and ferjeants at mace; but their offices at prefent feem te 
be little more than nominal. The county magiftrates hold 
here the petty feflions for the upper divifion of the hundred 
of Penfedd. It poffeffes no lefs than five benefit focieties, 
three for men and two for women, which are faid to be ex 
tremely advantageous to the fubf{cribers. 

The neighbourhood of Llandovery is diftinguifhed by 4 
moft enchanting difplay of the more placid defeviption of 
mountain fcenery. The pafs of Cwm-Dwr, which winds 
round the Black mountain to the eaft, is peculiarly ime. 
On a part of this mountain the decayed town of Trecatt'e is 
fituated ; but it contains nothing worthy of attention, ex- 
cept the remains of a caftle erected by Bernard de New- 
march, in the reign of William Rufus. On the fummit of 
the Gaer hill is a Roman encampment, part of the fortifica- 
tions of which are itill tolerably entire ; and on Pen y Craig 
an oval one, with three foffes and two vallums; fuppofed to 
be of Britifh conftruétion. A monumental ftowe, about fix 
feet high, called Maen y Morynnion, is placed on an old 
Roman caufeway which joins the road to Brecknock. It 
feems to have been richly feulptured. ‘The words ‘* Con 
jux ejus’’ are the only ones of the infcription that can now 
be diltinguifhed. Carlifle’s Typographical Dictionary of 
Wales, gto. 1811. Skrine, Malkin, and Evans's Tours 
in South Wales. 

LLANDRINDOD, or Trryity-Crruncn, a village 
of South Wales, in Radnorfhire, near which are medicinal 
{prings, much frequented ; 5 miles W. of New Radnor, 

LLAN-ELLY, a market-town’ and parifh in the hun- 
dred of Carnwyllion, in Caermarthenfhire, South Wales, 
contains, according to the parliamentary returns in 1807, 
gor houfes, and 2972 inhabitants. ‘The market-days are 
Thurfday and Saturday. The buildings of the town are ir- 
resularly fituated upon a creek near the fea-fhore. At the 
mouth of this creek is a fmall ifland, formed by the river 
Bary, where a monaftery, founded by St. Piro, formerly 
ftood. The church, dedicated to St. Elliw, isan old ftruc- 
ture, remarkable for its high, fquare, embattled tower, 
The inhabitants of this place are chiefly miners and failors. 
The coal wrought in the vicinity is reckoned remarkably 
fine. The harbour is tolerably large, and is the controuling 
port both for Caernarvon and Kidwelly. T'wo fairs are 
held here annually ; one’on Afcenfion day, and the other on 
the 30th of September. The parifh contains about 15,600 
acres of land, of which nearly 3000 lie uninelofed and with- 
out cultivation. The hamlets are Berwich, Glynn, Héa 
Coed, Weftitowe, and the Borough hamlet. At Berwich 
and at Ddewi the ruins of two ctiapels can ftill be diftin- 
guifhed. ‘The chapel of St: John has beem lately i gs 
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by fubicription, and is at prefent ufed as a mecting-houfe by 

the Methodifts. Pembree-hill, a few miles diftant from the 

town, commands one of the foe and moft extenfive marine 
‘ -yiews to be found in any part of Great Britain. 

LLANES, a {mall fea-port town of Spain, in A{fturias, 
near the North coaft ; 54 miles N.E. of Oviedo. 

LLAN-GADOG-VAWR, a market-town and parifh 
in the hundred of Penfedd, and county of Caermarthen, 
South Wales. The town, which ftands between the rivers 
Brane and Sawdde, is tolerably well built, but was formerly 
much more extenfive than at prefent. It lies about 6 miles 
S.S:W. of Llandovery, and 190 W. by N. from London. 
A {mall manufacture of coarfe woollens and ftockings is 
carried “on here, principally to fupply the confumption of 
the town. The market-day is Thurfday ; and the fairs are 
held on the 12th of March, the laft Thurfday of May, gth 
of July, the firft Thurfday after the 11th of September, 
and the fecond Thurfday after the 11th of December. The 
ancient caltle, mentioned by many tourifts, has been for 
many years entirely demolifhed. A collegiate church is faid 
to have been founded here, A.D. 1283, by Thomas Beck, 
bifhop of St. David's, in honour of St. Maurice and his 
companion, and St. Thomas the Martyr. This diftin¢ction 
feems to have been enjoyed but a very fhort time, if it ever 
actually took place. The prefent church is dedicated to 
St. Cadog, and the living is a vicarage in the gift of the 
bifhop mentioned above. Bledri, the fon of Cedifor, the 
great lord of Gwydigada and Elfed, who died in 1119, was 
buried here. The parifh contains three hamlets ; the hamlet 
of Dyffryn Caead Rh¥ch, the hamlet of Gwynfe, and the 
hamlet above the Sawdde. The populatioa, according to 
the. parliamentary report of 1801, amounted to 1821 

erfons. 

LLANGOLLEN, a market-town and parifh, fituated 
in the hundred of Chirk, and county of Denbigh, North 
Wales. The houfes' of the town have a mean appearance. 
According to the parliamentary returns for 1801 they 
amounted to 281, and the inhabitants to 1287. The 
church is nowife remarkable, excepting for the length of 
the name of its patron faint, i.e. St. Collen ap Gwynnawg 
ap Clydawg ap Cowdra ap Caradog Fruchfras ap Lleyn 
Merim ap Eynion Yrth ap Cunedda Wledig. The market 


is held, here on Saturday every week, antl there are four ° 


fairs annually. The ruins of Cattell Dinas Bran nearly cover 
the fummit of a vaft conoid hill, which begins its afcent 
near the foot of the bridge oppofite to the town. This is 
ene of the primitive Welih caltles, but the name of its 
founder is unknown. _ The form of it 1s oblong, extending 
about 300 yards in breadth, and 150 in length. “On one 
fide of the hill, which is lefs fleep than the others, deep 
trenches -are cut through the folid rock. The materials 
compofing this building are the common coarfe ftone of the 
country, interfperfed with a few free-ttone mouldings. In 
the reign of Henry III. this caltle ferved as an afylum to 
the traitor Gryfiydd ap Madog, who, bafely taking part 
with the enemies of his country, was compelled to fecure 
himfelf in this aerial faltnefs.. It afterwards became the 
refidence of Mufamvay Vechan, the beautitul-and accom- 
plifhed miftrefs of Hoel ap Eynion, one of the moft-illuf- 
trious of the Welfh bards. It is remarkable that this 
caftle ftands at leaft 600 yards above the level of the fea : 
the two fprings within its*walls are never deficient in water. 
On the north-fide of the hill may be feen a vatt rock, called 
Craig Eglwyfeg, orthe Eagle’s Rock ; the ftrata of which 
are fo placed upon one another as to form a feries of fteps 
parallel with the horizon, known to naturalilts by the name 
of Saxa fedilia. The bridge at the bottom of the hill is 
ene of the moit beautiful and romantic in Wales, and is ge- 
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nerally reckoned among the wonders of the principality. 
The foundation is on the ledge ofa rock. It confifts of four 
arches, the centre one of which is jo feet in diameter. Tra- 


dition informs us it was the work of Trevin, bifhop of St. - 
Afaph, in the year 1400. About two miles from the bridge 


ftands the abbey of de Valle Crucis, one of the fineft {pecimens 
of architectural antiquity in Wales- The weftern- window 
has been adorned with a variety of fculptural ornaments, « 
but moft of them are entirely defaced. Concerning tke 
etymology of the name of this abbey hiftorians“are not 
agreed ; fome deriving it from the buildings being im the 
form of acrofs, and others from the circumftance of its 
monks having made a prefent of a part of the true crofs to 
Edward I. At the diltance of a quarter of a mile hence, 
is the remainder of a round columy, called the pillar of 
Elifeg, which is perhaps ont of the moit ‘ancient’ Britifh. 
pillars now exifting. It was entire till the time of the great 
rebellion, when it was thrown down and broken by fome 
ignorant fanatics, on account of its refemblance, m figure, 
to acrofs. This pillar has, no doubt, been ereéted to per= 
petuate the memory of fome celebrated chief. It ftood on 
a great tumulus, and, when complete, meafured 12 feet in 
height. The infeription was copied by Mr. Edward Llwyd} 
but it is now entirely illegible. From the fhape of the 
letters in the copy taken by that great antiquary, it is ‘con= 
cluded to have been written fome time in-the fixth century.’ 
The tumulus was-opened fome years back, when fome bones 
were difcovered placed between flat {tones. 

The beauties of the vale of Llangollen are celebrated! 
both in -profe and verfe. -It is watered by the river Deva,’ 
and has a canal from the Pont y Cryfylltau aqueduct run-* 
ning throughout its whole ree 4 to the Oernant flate-quar- 
ries. - The low price of labour, and the great plenty of pro- 
vilions and fuel, have lately induced feveral adventurers in’ 
the cotton manifactage to eftablifh fome extenfive works’ 
in this neighbourhood. The great mail-road from London’ 
to Holyhead paffes through both the vale and town, The 
parifh is very extenfive, and is divided into three portions, 


called Traian y Glynn, Traian Llangollen, and Traian’ 


Trevor ; each of which contains feveral hamlets. We might 
have mentioned the romantic refidence of two ladies, who 
have for many years lived together in the vicinity of this? 
town. Itis well known by all touriits. Pennant, Skrine, 
Bingley, Wyndham, Evans, Warner, and Hutton have’ 


given accounts of Llangollen, and of the principal Places. 


in its vicinity, in their refpetive tours in Wales. 

LLANNERCH Y MEDD, a market-town, fituated” 
chiefly in the parifh of Astle in the hendred of Twrt 
Celyn, and county of Anglefea, North Wales: A market 
is held here on ‘Wednefdays, and the fairs on the 5th of? 
February, 25th of April, 6th of May, and Thurfday after 
Trinity. This town owes its fupport principally to the’ 
circumftance of its being itationed in the neighbourhood of 
the Parys mountain. The ‘petty feflions are held here.’ 
Aikin’s Tour in’North Wales. 

LLANOS, Los, a-town of Mexico, in the province aft 
Mechoacan; roo miles N.N.E. of Mechoacan. 

Lranos De Almeria, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Grenada, on the coait of the Mediterranean; zo miles*® 
W.S.W. of Almeria. ° : 

LLAN RHAIADAR, ‘in Mpchnant, a parifh con-* 
fiting of 17 townfhips, fituated partly in the hundred of * 
Chirk, and county of Denbigh/ and partly in the hundred © 
of Lian-Fylln, in Montgomerytfhire, North Wales. It lies” 
ina deep hollow, furrounded by lofty mountains.. The * 
petty feffions for the divilion of Cynilaeth and Mochnant * 
are held in the village which gives name to the parifh.’ 
William Morgan, D. D. an eminent divine, and the ee 
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who firft tranflated the bible into Welfh, was vicar here, 
till tranflated to the fee of Llandaff, by queen Elizabeth in 
the year 1595. The buildings of the village are ancient 
and irregular. The re&tory is a finecure in the patronage 
of the bifhop of St. Afaph. According to the parliamen- 
tary returns for 1801, the whole parifh contained a popula- 
tion of 1869 perfons. 

LLANRWST, a market-town and parifh, fituated in 
the weftern extremity of the hundred of Uwch Dulas, and 
county of Denbigh, North Wales. The town is watered 
by the river Conwy, over which, at this place, is a noble 
bridge of three arches, built by the celebrated Inigo Jones 
in the year 1636. The market is on Tuefdays, and there 
are four fairs during the year. Here are held the petty 
feilions for the hundred. * Mr. Burke calls this ‘ the moft 
charming fpot in Wales.”’ In the town isa good market- 
hall, and a richly endowed free-fchool. A {mall trade is 
carried on in harp-making, and it ds the centre of all the 
bufinefs of the populous vale in‘which it ftands. The 
church is fuppofed to have been built in 570, and is dedi- 
cated to St. Grwit, who was a bifhop of London about the 
year 360. In this church is fome curious carved work, 
faid to have been brought from the neighbouring abbey of 
Maenan. Adjoining to it ftands a chapel, erected by fir 
Richard Wynne, after a defign by the architeét already 
mentioned. Here are a few monuments in honour of the 
Wynne family, which deferve the attention of the curious. 
‘They are braffes, each containing, befides the infcription, 
a portraiture of the perfon to whofe memory they were en- 
graved. An ancient monument of Howel Coytmor has 
been lately removed from the church to this place. Near 
it is a large ftone-coffin, fuppofed to be that of prince Lle- 
welyn ap Jerwerth, who was denominated Llewelyn the 
Great. The high road from Shropfhire to Holyhead paffes 
through the town. In the neighbourhood ftands Gwydw- 
houfe, an ancient manfion, confifting of an extenfive pile 
of buildings, of irregular appearance, but fufficient to de- 
note the great opulence and fplendour of its former pof- 
feffors. Immediately behind the houfe the ground rifes 
rapidly to the foot of the perpendicular cliffs which form 
the weftern boundary of the valley. All this {pace is now 
covered with fine plantations of different kinds of trees. 
Half way up the rock, on an irregular plain of nearly five 
acres in extent, are the remains of a terrace, and a handfome 
domeftic chapel, in the pointed ftyle of architecture. About 
a mile from the town, at the hamlet of Mayne, is a {pring 
in high repute for its medicinal virtues. Five miles to the 
fouth-eaft lies the ancient nunnery of Gwythwin, where 
St. Winefrid is faid to have been buried. The box which 
contained the relics of this faint is ftill pointed out to 
ftrangers, but her chapel on the fouth-fide is totally de- 
molifhed. The church-yard contains four upright flones, 
one of which is in the fhape of a prifm, and bears an in- 
{cription now illegible. North of Llanrwft, at the dif- 
tance*of three miles, the abbey of Maenan formerly ftood. 
Its {cite is now occupied by a large old houfe, built out 
of the ruins. The refident population of this parifh, ac- 
cording to the parliamentary returns of 1801, amounted 
to 2549 perfons. See the Tours of Pennant, Wyndham, 
Aikin, Bingley, Skrine, Warner, Evans, and Hutton: all 
of whom vifited this part of Wales. 

LLANSTEPHAN, a village in the hundred of Derllys, 
and county of Caermarthen, South Wales, is feated beneath 
a hill, in a woody vale ; whence the fituation is peculiarly 
picturefque and interelting. Here is a well, called St. An- 


' thony’s, which formerly was in high eftimation for its medi- 
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cinal virtues; but it has not been much feforted to of late 
years. Here was formerly a caftle, which is now in ruins. 
It is fituated on an eminence, on the weftern fide of the en- 
trance of the navigable river Tywi, or 'Towey. Its broken 
walls enclofe a large area ; and furnifhed with feveral encir« 
cling earthen ramparts, appear to have pofleffed confider- 
able ftrength. This caftle is faid to have been built by the 
fons of Uchtred, prince of Merionethfhire, A. D. 1138. 
There is a handfome modern houfe on the hill on which the 
caftle ftands. The parifh of Llanftephan, which includes 
the hamlets of Alifton, Laques, and Llan y Bre, contained, 
according to the return to parliament in 1801, a population 
of 974 perfons, inhabiting 205 houfes. Carlifle’s Topo- 
graphical Diétionary of Wales, 4to. 1811. 

LLANTRISSANT, a borough and market-town ir 
the hundred of Mifkin, and county of Glamorgan, South 
Wales, is fituated near the fummit of a cleft in one of the 
high hills which abound in the vale of Glamorgan. The 
only accefs to it is by a fteep circuitous road. One narrow 
irregular ftreet, compofed of poor habitations, makes up 
nearly the whole of this place. ‘The church is a large Nor- 
man itructure. ‘The cemetery affords a very extenfive 
profpe&t. Here was an ancient Norman caftle, of whick 
but little now remains, except the fragment of a circular 
tower ; the veftiges of the outworks bemg nearly concealed 
by fhrubs. Within the precinéts of the caftle are the town- 
hall and market-houfe, new buildings ereéted by the late 
earl of Bute. ‘The borough is governed by a portreve, and 
unites with Cardiff, Swanfea, &c. in fending one member 
to parliament. Llantriffant is diftant from Llandaff 10 miles, 
and from London 170: a weekly market is held on Friday, 
and three fairs annually. In the year 1801, the parifh was 
returned as containing 376 houfes, inhabited by 1715 perfons. 
Barber’s Tour in South Wales, 8vo. 

LLANVYLLING, a market-town in the hundred ta 
which it gives name, in the county of Montgomery, North 
Wales, is fituated in a pleafant valley, near the river Caney 
15 miles from Montgomery, and 186 from London. The- 
town is neat, and many of the houfes are well built. It 
was firft incorporated by Llewellyn ap Gryffydd, lord of 
Mecham and Mochnant, in the reign of Edward I. ; andis 
governed by two bailiffs, chofen annually, who are juftices of 
the peace during the time of office. Many Roman coins 
have been found here. Four fairs are held annually, and a 
weekly market on Tuefday. According to the population 
report of the year 1801, Llanvylling contained 444 houfes, 
and 1394 inhabitants. Pennant’s Tour in Wales, and 
Skrine’s Tour. 

LLANWRTYD WEexts, a medicinal fpring of South 
Wales, in the county of Brecon ; 12 miles W. of Builth, 

LLANYDLOES, a market-town in the hundred of the 
fame riame, and county of Montgomery, North Wales, is 
pleafantly fituated near the bank of the river Severn, 12 
miles from Newtown, and 180 from London. Several of the 
ftreets are f{pacious, but the buildings are irregular, and 
chiefly of lath and plafter. The church is a neat edifice, 
being fupported by fix arches, the pillars of which have 
capitals of palm-leaves, and are {aid to have been brought 
from Cwmber Abbey. About the town are feveral very ex- 
tenfive fheep-walks ; and a number of perfons are conftantly 
employed in the neighbouring flate quarries. The parifh 
confilts of the townfhips of Brithdir, Cil-Machen, Glynn- 
Hafren-Is-Coed, Manleodd, Morfodion, Treffin, and 
Yitrad Dunod. The petty feffions for the hundred are holden 
here. Llanydloes was formerly a contributory borough 
te Montgomery, but was disfranchifed with Pool amd Llan- 
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Fyllin. The town however has ftill the nominal appendages 


of amayor, and his fubordinate officers. A confiderable 
manufatory of flannels is carried on here. : Pennant, Evans, 
Bingley, and Skrine defcribe this place and its neighbourhood 
in their refpective tours in North Wales. i 

LLATA, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of Lima; go 
miles from Lima. 

LLAUGHARNE, Lraucuarm, Llacharn, or Laugh- 
arne, amarket-town, fea-port, and parifh, in the hundred 
of Derlis, Caermarthenfhire, Wales. The town is fituated 
at the mouth of the river Coran, and fs one of the moft fe- 
queftered towns in the principality. The church 1sa large 
handfome building, in very excellent condition. Towards 
the fouth end of the town, and clofe upon the bay of Caer- 
marthen, ftand the ruins of an old cattle, which is faid to 
have been ereéted, or at leaft re-built, by Guido de Brian, in 
the reign of Henry III. The remains of the gateway, which 
is covered with a profufion of ivy, and various other parts of 
it, are ftillin good prefervation The corporation of Llaugh- 
arne confifts of a portreve, a recorder, an indefinite number 
of aldermen, two common attornies, four conftables, and 
76 burgeffes. The market is held on Friday, and there are 
two fairs annually, but thefe are very inconfiderable. This 
was the birth-place of a,celebrated political writer and di- 
vine, Dr. Jofiah Tucker, who died in 1799. 

Ata fhort diftance from the town are the veftiges of 2 
suin, now called Roches caftle. This building, according 
to tradition, was formerly a monaftery, but when it was 
built, or by what order of monks, 1s wholly unknown. 
The parifh church is faid anciently to have ftood on the farm 
named Crafeland, # e. Chrilt’s land, but no traces of fuch 
a building can now be difcovered. In the year 1501, this 
town contained 1484 inhabitants. 

LLECH, the Welth name for a kind of monumental 
ftone found in that country. See Prniar. 

LLENDILAFAYA, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Alfturia; 8 miles S.W. of Orviedo. 

LLERENA, a town of Spain, in the province of Eftra- 
madura, belonging to the knights of the order of St. Jago, 
by whom it was founded ; 53 miles E. of Cordova. N. lat. 
38° 7'. W. long. 5° 59'.—Alfo, a town of Mexico, in the 
province of Zacatecas; 80 miles N.N.W.. of Zacatecas. 
N. lat. 23° 48’. W. long. 104° 464’. 

LLIRIA. See Lirta. 

LLIVIA, a town. of Spain, in Catalonia, in the Pyrenees, 
near the fource of the Segre, anciently called “ Julia Li- 
byca;’’? 6 miles N.E. of Puycerda. 

LLOBREGAT, a river of Spain,. in-Catalonia, which 
runs into: the Mediterranean, about 9 miles W. from Bar- 
eelona. 

LLOMSA, a town of the duchy of Warfaw, on the 
Narew ;: 70 miles N.N.E. of Warlaw. 

LLORENTE pon Bernanno, in Biography, a Spanifh 
painter, who was in favour at the court of Philip V., and 
employed to paint the infant Don Felipe. Hromthe pro- 
fpect of preferment this circumftance held forth to him,. he 
was diverted by a decided turn for folitude; which made 
him fly the court, and in the fequel obtained for him the 
name of Pintor de las Paftoras, the painter of fhepherdefles, 
from the number of madonnas. which he painted, arrayed 
in their garb, and furrounded by flocks. He died in 17575 
at the age of 72. 

LLOREYT, in Geography, a town of ‘Spain, on the S.E. 
coaft of Catalonia; 20 miles N.E. of Mataro.. N, lat. 43° 
42’. E. long: 4° 42/, 
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LLOWITSCH, a town of the-duchy of Warfaw ; 24: 
miles N.W. of Rava. 

LLOYD, Wii1ay, in Biograppy, an Englifh prelate,- 
was born at ‘Tilehurft, in Berkfhire, in 1627. lis father, . 
rector of his native place, took great.pains in the education 
of his fon, who repaid his attention by a-moft rapid progrefe- 
in the learned languages. He was nat quite twelve years 
of ‘age when he was entered a ftudent. of Oniel-college, 
Oxford, whence he removed, in 1640, to:a:{cholarfhip in 
Jefus-college. He was ordained in 1636, and, after the 
reftoration, he obtained, in a very fhort time, contfiderable 
preferment in the church, tilh at length, in 1680, he was 
promoted to the fee of St. Afaph. In 1684, he publifhed 
his * Hiltory of the Government of the Church, as it was- 
in Great Britain and Ireland, when they firft received the 
Chriitian Religioa.”” In 1688, bifhop Lloyd was one of 
the fix bifhops who, together: with archbifhop Sancroft,. 
were committed to the "Power for prefenting a petition to- 
king James II.,. againft that prinee’s declaration for fuf. 
pending the laws in favour of the Papifts, which the clergy 
were enjomed toy read in the churches. ‘Fheir triumphant 
acquittal is well known to our readers. 
the fame: year, being known to concur very zealoufly in the 
revolution, he was-made almoner to king William IIE., and, 
in 1692, was tranflated to-the fee of Lichfield and Coventry.. 
In 1699, he publifhed ‘A Chronological Account of the 
Life of Pythagoras, and of other famous Men, his Contem- 
poraries: with an Epiltle to the Rev. Dr.. Bentley, .&c."" 
In 1699; he was. tranflated to the bifhopric of: Worcefter. 
Having, {cme time after this, been charged with-an improper 
interference in the county eleétion, he was difmiffed from 
the office of almoner. He died at Hartlebury-caftle ia the 
year 1717, when he had attained to the ninety-firlt year of 
his age. According to bifnop Burnet, Dr. Lloyd “ was a: 
great critic in the Greek and Latin authors, but chiefly in: 
the {criptures. He-was an exact hiftorian, and the moft! 
punctual in matters. of chronology. As much,, hawever;. 
as-he was fet on learning, he had never negle&ted his paftoral> 
care. He was a holy,.humble, and patient man, ever.ready- 
to do good» when he faw a proper opportunity ;.even his: 
love of ftudy did not divert him from that.” 
author of a great number of publications, the titles of which. 
are given in the Biographia Britannica’::and he left feveral? 
pieces behind him in an unfinifhed. tate ;- among thefe was; 
«© A Syitem of Chronology,” out of. which his chaplains. 
Mr. Benjamin Marthal, was faid* to. have compofed his: 
Chronological Tables. He was fuppofed to have had a 
prineipal fhare in the ‘ Series: Chronelogica Olympiadum,, 
Iithmiadum, Nemeadum, &c.?’ publifed by his fon at 
Oxford in ry00. He engaged bifhop Burnet to undertaks- 
his’ “* Hiltory of the Retormation,”’ furnifhed him with a. 
curious collection of faéts.and obfervations :. and he affifted: 
Dr. Wilkins in: compofing his “ Effay towards a reab 
Charaéter, and a philofophical Language.’ Biog. Brit. - 

Luoyn; Rogert, fon of Dr. Peirfon Lloyd, was one 
of the ufhers of Weltmintter-{chool. We have already, under 
the article Cuurcuiiz, refered to this unfortunate young. 
man, who is known chiefly as an author, by a poem, entitled 
‘© The-AGor,”’ which not only exhibited proofs of. great 
judgment in the fubject he was treating of, but: had alfo 
the merit of {mooth verfification and ftrength of. poetry. 
He was fome time at: the univerfity of Cambridge, where he 
took.the degreeof M.A. After he quitted his place.as ufher 
at Weltminiter-fchool, he relied entirely on his pen for fub- 
fiftence:, being of a thoughtlefs and very extravagant difpo- 
fition, he got deeply into debt, and was in confequence thrown 
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nte the Fleet prifon, where he depended almoft wholly on 
‘the bounty of his friend Churchill, whofe kindnefs to him coa- 
‘tinued undiminifhed during all his neceffities. On the death 
of his benefactor, Mr. Lloyd funk into a ftate of defpon- 
<dlency, which put an end to his exiftence in 1764. Mr. 
Wilkes fays, that * Lloyd was mild and affable in private 
dife, of gentle manners, and very engaging converfation. 
He was an excellent fcholar, and an eafy natural poet. His 
peculiar excellence was the drefling up an old thought im a 
new, neat, and trim manner. He was contented to {camper 
round the foot of Parnaflus on his little Welfh poney, 
which feems never to have tired. He left the fury of the 
winged fteed, and the daring heights of the facred moun- 
tain, to the fublime genius of his friend Churchill.’ His 
sworks were publifhed in 2 vols. 8vo. in 1774. 

Lioyp, Nicuoxas, an Englifh divine, who was re€tor of 
St. Mary Newington, Surrey, where he died in 1680, at the 
age of 49. He compiled an hiftorical, geographical, and 
poetical dictionary, which was printed at Oxford in 1670, 
in folio, and again in 1695, in 4to. 

Lroyn’s Lake, in Geography, a bay on the ,S. coalt of 
Eaft Florida. N. lat. 25°18’. W. long. 80° sol. 

LLUCH Mayer, a town of the ifland of Majorca, 
fituated in the middle of a large plain, at the end of which 
is a mountain ftanding by itfelf, called La Renda. This 
town was built in the reign of James II. in the year 1300: 
the population amounts to about 3500 perfons. The 
ftreets and houfes are very regularly built ; it has one parifh 
-ehurch, confecrated to the archangel St. Michael. 

LLULLA and Chiloas, a jurifdiGtion of the diccefe of 
Truxillo, in South America, lying S. of Chachapayas, and 
E. of the Cordillera of the Andes; low, warm, and moift, aud 
covered with woods, fo that a great part of it is uninhabited. 
It borders on the river of Moyabamba, which, commencing 
its courfe from thefe fouthern provinces of Peru, forms the 
river of the Amazons. The principal commodity of this 
country is tobacco, which, with a particular kind of almonds 
called ‘¢ Andes,”’ and a few other fruits natural to its climate, 
form the commerce carried on by this province with the 
others. ; 

LLYN Savanppan, or Savathan Pool, a lake of South 
Wales, in Brecknockfhire ; 4 miles E. of Brecknock. This 
Jake is larger than any in Wales, except that of Bala, 
being two miles in length, and, in fome places, one mile 
broad. The river Lunwy paffes through this lake, and 
finds its way to the Wye, in a direGtion nearly due north, 
It is obferved not to mix its waters with thofe of the lake 
in its pallage; and the feparation is underftood to be fo 
complete, that unlefs immediately after heavy #torms, the 
fith of the river are not found in the lake, nor thofe of the 
lake in the river. The depth of Llynfavaddan is faid to 
be about thirteen fathoms. The ancient tradition of a city 
being drowned, fo univerfally applied to fuch bodies of 
water, is too trivial to deferve further notice. 

LLYWARCH ap Liywetyn, in Biography, an ancient 
Welth bard, who flourifhed from about 1160 to 1220. 
Many of his pieces are in the Welfh Archaiology, and con- 
tain feveral hiftorical notices of value. ‘ 

LLYWELYN ap Grurrypp, the laf fovereign of 
Wales, who reigned from A.D. 1254, to 1282. He wasa 
‘brave prince, and refilted the ambition of Edward I. king of 
England a long time, but he at laft fell, and with him the 
independence of the Welth as a diftinct nation. 

Liywetyn Sion, an eminent poet of Glamorgan, who 
collected the fyftem of Bardifm, which is preferved. Ee 
prefided at feveral meetings of the bards, and died in the 
year 1616, 
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Lrywetyy, Tuomas, a Welfh nonconformilt divine of 
the Baptift denomination, was a native of Monmouthfhire, 
and died in 1796. He publifhed’a hiftory of the different 
editions of the Welth bible. 

LO, Sr. in Geography, atown of France, and principal place 
of a diftriG&, in the department of the Channel, of which it is 
the capital, feated on the Vére, furrounded with walls, and 
defended by a citadel, which has fome manufactures of 
cloth, ferges, and leather. The place contains 6987, and 
the canton 11,707 inhabitants, on a territory of go kilio- 
metres, in,1r communes. N. lat. 49° 7/.. W.long. 1° 1'. 

LOACH, in Jchthyology, the Englifh name of a fifh, 
called alfo the groundling, and by the Germans the /mork or 

fmorling. It is a fpecies of the Cobitis. See Coxiris 
Barbatula. 

LOAD, or Lope, in Mining. See Lope. 

Loap is alfo ufed for nine difhes of ore, each difh being 
about half a hundred weight. 

Loan, Afafler, among Miners. See MasteEr-load. 

Loan, Training a. See TRAINING. 

Loap Water-line, in a Ship, is the deepeft line of float. 
ation, or when all her cargo is taken in. 

LOADING. See Carco and Lapine. 

LOADMANAGE, in Maritime fairs: the hire is 
fometimes fo called, which the pilot of a fhip receives 
of a mafter, for conduéting a fhip up the river, or into 

ort. 

LOADSTONE. See Macyer. 

Loapsrone, Floating, an inftrument invented and fo called 
by Mr. Boyle, which he ufed to difcover whether guineas 
or other coins were counterfeit, by putting the initrument, 
with the piece of coin to be tried and fattened to the bottom 
of it, into a tall glafs or other veflel of water: marks 
being fo made on the flender metalline pipe, which forms the 
upper part of the inftrument, that the hollow ball whicle 
made the lower part of it, would fink much lower, at leaft 
two inches, if the coin be true gold than if it be not: and 
according as the water reaches to one or other of the afore- 
faid marks, an eftimate may be made, whether ‘the piece of 
coin, if counterfeit, be made of tin, brafs, copper, filver, 
or lead. The inftrument might be applied to any coins, 
either of gold or filver, provided that they were of any 
confiderable bulk. Birch’s Hitt. of the Royal Socwty, 
vol. il. p. 115. 

LOAM, derived from the German word seme, and 
anciently fignifying a vifcid earth, in’ Natural Hiffory, a- 
clafs of compound or mixed earths, compofed of diffimilar 
particles, hard, ftiff, denfe, harfh, and rough to the touch, 
not eafily duétile while moilt, readily diffufible in water, 
and ufually compofed of fand anda tough vifcid clay. 

Hill comprehends under this clafs two genera. 1, The 
thrauftomidhes ; and, 2. The glifchromiéthes. The firit are 
compefed of fand and a lefs vifaid clay, and are of a friable 
or crumbly nature; the fecond are compofed of fand and 
a more vifcid clay, and are of a more tough and vifcid 
texture. ¥ 

Da Cofta diftincuifhes them by their colour into black and 
white, which are not a¢ted upon by acids; yellow loams, 
fome of which are not a¢ted upon by acids; and other al- 
kaline, brown loams, fome acted upon by acids, to which 
clafs belongs the Windfor loam, fo well known and fo much 
ufed for making bricks, building furnaces, lutes, &c. and 
others alkaline; and the green loams not a¢ted upon by 
acids. 

According to Woodward, loam confifts of clay, mixed 
with fine fand, or of clay with a fuperabundance of fand; 
and Mr. Bergman, having analyfed {ome loam found in the 
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neighbourhood of London, and confidered as very excellent, 
found it to confift of 87 per cent. of areddifh-grey fand, as 
fine as meal, and 13 of argil. Suppofing, therefore, clay 
to confift, as it moft frequently does, of 30 per cent. of argil, 
and 70 of fine fand, we fhall find, fays Kirwan, that loam 
of the beft kind contains an excefs of fand amounting to 
17 per cent. ; if the excefs of fand be greater, it will form 
what is called a /andy loam; if {maller, clayey loam. Mr. 
- Bergman found nothing calcareous in the loam; when it 
contains any, it fo far inclines to the nature of marle, and 
this marluceous loam may be_either /andy or clayey, accord- 
ing as the proportion above indicated is exceeded on either 
fide. But loams moft frequently contain alfo a portion of 
calx of iron, and this ealx is more or lefs oxygenated; a 
circumitance which produces a confiderable variety in the 
colour, and probably alfo in the vegetative powers of this 
earth: if its proportion be confiderable, viz. 4 or 5 per 
cent. they often contain alfo fome proportion of vitriolic 
acid. The colour of loam frequently proceeds from that of 
the calces of iron contained in it, but more frequently from 
its fandy part. Gravel, which is acoarfer fort of fand, ei- 
ther of a calcareous or filiceous nature, is often mixed with 
loams, and alfo pebbles, whence new diftin¢tions arife of 
importance to agriculture. Kirwan’s Elem. of Mineralogy, 
vol. i. See Moun and Soi. 

Loaat is alfo ufed for a fort of mortar made of this earth, 
by tempering it with water, flraw, &c. 

LOAMY Sor, in Agriculture, that fort of foil into 
which loam entersin a confiderable proportion. Thefe foils 
are diftinguifhed by many different names and colours. See 
Soiz. 

LOAN-Banks, or Lending-houjes, eftablifhments which 
may be traced to an ancient origin, formed and fupported by 
humane perfons, with a view of lending money to the poor 
for a certain period, on pledges, without intereft. Thus, we 
are told, the emperor Auguftus converted into a fund the 
furplus of the money which arofe to the ftate from the con- 
fifcated praperty of criminals, and lent fums from it, with- 
out intereft, to thofe who could pledge value equal to double 
the amount. (Suet. Vit. Augulti, cap. 41.) ‘Tiberius alfo 
advanced a large capital, from which thofe were fupplied 
with money for three years, who could give fecurity in lands 
equivalent to twice the value. (Suet. Vit. Tiberti, c. 48. 
Tacit. Annal. vi. 17. Dio Caffius. c. viii. 21.) | Alex- 
ander Severus reduced the intereft of money by lending 
money at a low rate, and advancing fums to the poor with- 
out intereft to purchafe lands, and agreeing to receive pay- 
ment from‘the preduce of them. (Zl. Lamprid. Vit. Alex. 
Severi, cap. 21.) Thefe examples of the ancients were fol- 
lowed in modern Italy. In order to colle money, the 
popes conferred upon thofe who would contribute towards 
that objet many fictitious advantages, which at any rate coft 
them nothing. At firft, money was lent to the poor for a 
certain time without intereft, provided they could depofit 
pledges of proper value. At length the pontiffs refolved to 
allow the lending-houfes to receive intereit, not for the whole 
capitals which they lent, but only for a part, merely that 
they might raife as much money as might be fufficient to de- 
fray their expences. In procefs of time, it was thought 
proper, for the purpofe of their having fufficient ftock in 
hand, to give to thofe who fhould advance them money a 
moderate intereft, which was prudently concealed by blending 
it with the unavoidable expences of the eftablifhment. The 
lending-houfes, therefore, gave and received intereft. But 
in order to avoid the odious name, the intereft that was re- 
ceived was faid to be “ pro indemnitate ;” and this is the 


expreflion made ufe of in the papal bull. The pope declared 
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the holy mountains of piety, as they were called, ‘to be 
legal; and threatened thofe with his vengeance who dared 
to entertain any farther doubts on the fubjeét. All the 
cities now haftened to eftablifh lending-houfes; and their 
example was dt length followed in other countries. The 
origin of lending-houfes, in the ftridt fenfe of the term, is 
referred to the time of pope Pius IJ. or Paul II., who 
filled the papal chair from 1464 to 1471. The greater part 
of the lending-houfesin ‘Italy was eitablifhed in the fifteenth 
and following centuries by certain Minorites. 
ftanding the manifeft advantages with which lending-houfes 
were attended, and though many ef them had been fanctioned 
by the infallible court of Rome, many, but chiefly Domi- 
nicans, exclaimed againft thefe inftitutions, which they did 
not call montes pietatis, but impietatis. As this difpute was 
revived with much warmth in the beginning of the 16th 
century, it was at length terminated by pope Leo X., who, 
in the council of the Lateran, declared by a particular bull, 
that lending-houfes were jegal and ufeful ; that all doubts to 
the contrary were finful; and that thofe who fhould write 
againtt them would be in a ftate of excommunication. The 
council of Trent alfo, by a.decree, acknowledged their le- 
gality, and confirmed them. See Mounts of Piety. See 
alfo Lomparns and Bankr. ; 

LOANDA, in Geography, an ifland in the Atlantic, near 
the coaft of Angola, about 12 miles long, and one wide, fe- 
parated from the continent by a narrow channel, which 
forms a good harbour. The forl does not produce grain ; 
but fruits, fuch as oranges, figs, &c. are plentiful. It con- 
tains feven or eight villages, and on the coalt are found fhell- 
fifh, called ** zimbi,”? ufed for money by the natives, like 
cowries in India. S. lat. 8° 5o0!. ey 

Loanpa, or St. Paul de Loanda, a fea-port town of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Angola, the fee of a bifhop, and 
capital of a fertile province called Loanda, in poffeffion of 
the Portuguefe ; containing feveral churches and convents, 
and about 5000 inhabitants, of whom 3000 are whites, and 
the reft blacks or mulattoes. The country abounds in eat- 
tle and fheep; Indian corn, millet, manioc, and fruits. 
S. lat. 8° 93!. E. long. 13° 22!, 

LOANGHILLY, a town of Africa, in Loango; the 
ufual burying place of the emperor; 10 miles S. of 
Loanpo. 

LOANGO, a country or kingdom of Africa, fituated 
on the W. coaft towards the Atlantic, and bounded on the 
N. by Benin, on the E. by Anziko, and on the S..by 
Congo. Its climate is hotter, but not lefs healthy and plea- 
fant than that of Congo and Angola, nor is its foil lefs fer- 
tile. The inhabitants, inftead of cultivating the land, con- 
tent themfelves with bread and fith, and fuch fruits, greens, 
and pulfe, as the foil naturally produces. Cocoas, oranges, 
and lemons are not much cultivated ; but fugar-canes, caffia, 
and tobacco, as well as the palm, banana, cotton and pi- 
mento trees, grow here plentifully. They have alfo a great 
variety of roots, herbs, fruits, grain, and other vegetables, 
of which they make bread, and which they ufe for food. 
They have few quadrupeds for domeltic ufe except goats 
and hogs, but poultry and various forts of game are abun- 
dant; among the wild beafts they have the zebra, and a 
great number of elephants, whofe teeth they exchange with 
the Europeans for iron. The natives, who are called 
Bramas, are tall, ftout, and well formed, and though for- 
merly cannibals, are of late much improved in their manners. 
They praétife circumcifion, are addicted to trade among 
themfelves, and are friendly and hofpitable in their mutual in- 
tercourfe. They are fond of females and jealous of their 
wives. ‘Their drefs confifts chiefly of cloth manufactured 
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Dy themfelves ; and they are fond of ornaments about their 
necks, legs, and wrifts, which they form of beads of coral, 
ivory, fhells of a beautiful hue, chains of copper, tin, or 
iron, obtained from Europe. Polygamy is allowed among 
them ; their rich men having 12 or more wives, and the poor 
not fewer than three. Ofa Supreme Being, their notions are 
very imperfect and confufed. Their worfhip is addrefled to 
demons, domeftic and rural; and to thefe they afcribe great 
influence. To their monarchs they attribute a kind ef fuper- 
natural and unlimited power. The foreign commerce of the 
country confifts chiefly in flaves ; and they likewife fell con- 
fiderable quantities of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper. 
The kingdom of Loango, feparated from Congo, of which 
it was formerly a part, is divided into four principal pro- 
vinces, viz. Lovangiri, Louango-Mongo, Kilongo, and 
Piri. The firft is fertile and well inhabited ; the fecond, 
lying N.E. of the former, is {pacious and productive, par- 
ticularly of palm-trees, the oil of which they extraét in 
great quantities; and the inhabitants employ themfelves in 
working a variety of linen and cloth ; the third is a maritime 
province, and is the largeft and the moft populous of the 
four ; its plains are extenfive and fertile, and they are fhel- 
tered at a diltance by ridges of high mountains ; the trade 
of the inhabitants, who are rude and unpolifhed, confifts in 
elephants’ teeth ; the lafl province, north of Kilongo and 
Louango-Mongo, is low and flat, but abounds with variety of 
fruits and other trees, and is well peopled and cultivated ; 
the inhabitants are peaceable and ftrangers to war. They 
have plenty of cattle, and of wild and tame fowl, and take 
great pleafure in hunting. Their food is fupplied by the 
game they take, and the milk of their cattle. In all thefe 
provinces there are many towns and villages. 

Loaneéo, acity of Africa, and capital of the above-men- 
tioned country, fituated onariver, which forms a bay at its 
‘mouth, about fix miles from the coafl of the Atlantic. The 
natives call it “ Borai,’”? or “ Boori.”? It is very fpacious 
and airy, as the houfes are not contiguous to one another. 
The ftreets are wide and clean, and lined with palm-trees, 
bananas, and bacavas, which fhelter the houfes both before 
and behind: The palace adjoins to a {quare in the centre of 
the city, and of itfelf forms another {quare, one and a_ half 
mile in compafs, furrounded with a palifado of ftately palm- 
trees. Befides the public buildings of which it confilts, it 
is occupied by the houfes of the king’s women, ten in num- 
ber, and each capable of accommodating feven or eight of 

_ them. Ata {mall diftance is a market place, which fup- 
plies purchafers every day with meal, poultry, fifth, wine, 
corn and oil, as well as palm-cloth; and ia the market- 
place is a famous temple and mokiffo, or idol, called ‘* Me- 
kiffo a Loango,’’ which has been held in great veneration 
both by the kings and their fubjects. "The houfes are of an 
eblong fhape, flat in the middle part of the roof, and each 
houfe is fenced round with a hedge of palm-twigs, canes, 
or bulrufhes. 

The bay of Loango, though upon the whole good, is in- 
commoded by a bank onthe N. fide of its entrance, running 
half a league along the coaft, and having not more than two 
and a half fathoms of water. The numerous and large 
‘rivers that flow from the continent; occafion fuch rapid and 
‘ftrong currents towards the north during almott the whole 
year, that it is very difficult to weather them, and gain a 
fouthern courfe. he only months in which they may be 
itemmed with fafety are January, February, March, and 
April; during the other months of the year the currents 
flow fo ftrong, that even coafters muft keep at leaft 10 or 

12 leagues off the land. S. lat, 4° 40’, E, long. 10° 29, 
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Loasce, ariver of Africa, which runs into the Atlantic, 
S. lat. 10° 307. 

LOANO, or Lovano, a town of Genoa, near the fea ; 
fix miles $.S.W. of Finale. 

LOANS, Government. See Srocks. 

LOAR, or Loarreg, in Geography, atown of Spain, in 
Aragon ; 13 miles S. of Jaca.. 

LOARDEGA, atown of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 40 
miles S. ef Palamow. 

LOBARITA, in Natural Hiffory, a genus of the Vermes 
mollufca clafs and order: Body lobate, convex above, flat 
below. There is only one f{pecies, viz. quadriloba, cha- 
raGterized as having a vil with four lobes. It is found in 
the northern feas. ‘ 

LOBATUM Fottum, in Botany, a leaf the outline of 
whofe fegments is curved. See Lear. 

LOBAU, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the territory 
of Culm; 44 miles E. of Culm. 

Loxgau, or Liebe, one of the moft ancient towns in the 
province of Upper Lufatia, containing two churches, three 
chapels, an hofpital, and a Latin fchool, and trading chiefly 
in linen and thread ; 10 miles S.W. of Gorlitz. N.lat. 51? 
y'. E.long. 14° 46!. 

LOBB, Tuexoruitus, in Biography, a phyfician of con- 
fiderable reputation about the middle of the laft century, 
practifed his profeffion in London, and left feveral works on 
medical topics. He died on the igth of May, 1763, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. The following are the 
« Treatife of the Small-pox,’’ 
London, 1731, 1748, 8vo.; which was tranflated into 
French in 1749. Rational Method of curing Fevers, de- 
duced from the Structure of the Human Body,” ibid. 17345 
8vo. : in this work he adopted the dofirines of Boerhatre. 
“Medical Pra@tice in curing Fevers,”? ibid. 1735, 8Svo. 
« A Praétical Treatife on painful Diftempers, with fome 
effe€tual Methods of curing them,” ibid. 1739. * A Trea- 
tife on Solvents of the Stone, and on curing the Stone and 
the Gout by Aliments,”? ibid. 1739. This work. pafled 
through feveral editions, and was tranflated into Latin and 
French.. The author confidered the matter of urinary cal- 
culi and of gout as of analkaline nature, and vegetable acids 
as the remedy. ‘* Letters concerning the Plague and other 
contagious Diftempers,” ibid. 1745. ‘* A Compendium 
of the Pra&tice of Phyfic,’’ ibid. 1747. Belides thefe 
works, he was the author of feveral papers printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and of one or more traéts on.reli- 
rious fubjeéts in the latter part of his life. Eloy DiG. 
Hilt. Gent. Mag. 

LOBBY, in Archite@ure, isa {mall hall or waiting-room ; 
it is alfo an entrance into a principal apartment, where there 
is a confiderable {pace between that and a portico or velti- 
bule, and the length or dimenfions will not allow it to be 
See AnricnaMm- 
BER. 

Lossy, ina Ship, an apartment clofe before the captain's 
cabin. 

Lossy, in Agriculture; a fort of narrow confined place, 
formed either by hedges and trees, or other kinds of fencing, 
near to the farm-yard, for the purpofe of confining: live- 
ftock. It is obferved by Mr. Marfhall, in his Minutes of 
Agriculture in the Midland Counties, that “¢ every farmery 
ought to have a lobby and a croft appending to it, ferving as 
a double fence ; thereby preventing ftock from running over, 


- poaching, and injuring the farm; the latter for calves, a 


faddle korfe, and invalids. He found the conveniency of a 
lobby in Surrey, and the want.of one in Norfolk, and in 
this 
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“this difiri&; he can forefee the ufe of that which he is 
forming, with a fcreen of planting ; embofoming the entire 
farmery, in {uch a manner as te fhelter it effectually from 
the north and eaft winds.”’ 

LOBE, or Losus, in Anatomy, an epithet applied to 
the more or lefs feparate parts, of which the glands of the 
body are compofed. Thus we have lobes of the brain, lungs, 
diver, &c. 

Losg is alfo ufed for the tip of the ear; which is more 
fat and flefhy than any other part thereof, 

Du Laurent fays, that the word Jobe, in this laft fenfe, 
comes from the Greek, Awé-», to fhame, or be afbamed; 
this part of the ear being faid to blufh when the perfon is 
afhamed. 

Loxzisalfo wfed infpeaking of fruits and grains, 

Thus the bean confilts of two equal parts, called lobes, 
‘avhich compofe the body thereof, and are encompailed with 
the other fkin. And all other grains, even the fmalleft, are 
“divided, like the bean, into the two lobes, or equal parts ; as 
Dr. Grew has fhewn in his Anatomy of Plants. See Losus. 

LOBEDA, in Geography, a town of Germany in the 
. principality of Eifenach ; three miles S.S.E. of Jena. 

LOBEDIUN, a town of Ruflia, in the government of 
‘Tambov; 100 miles W.N.W. of Tambov. N. lat. 53° 
28. E.long. 38° so’. 

LOBEGUN, a town of Weftphalia, in the duchy of 
Magdeburg; 25 miles N. of Leipfic. : 

LOBEIRA, Vasco, in Biography, author of ¢ Amadis 
of Gaul,” was born at Porta about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. He was knighted upon the field of 
battle at Aljubarrota by king Joam I. in the year 1386, 
and died at Elvas, where he poffeffed a good eftate. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Southey nothing more has been colle&ted by 
the Portuguefe biographers of Lobeira. It has been 
queftioned whether he was the author of the Amadis de 
Gaul, and whether that poem was not written in France 
rather than in Portugal; to which the tranflator replies, 

«Seme weight mult be allowed to the authority of the 
Portuguefe writers, who have all, with the exception of 
Cardoza, attributed it to Lobeira as an original production.” 
4° The romance,’’ he farther adds, ‘is not older than Lo- 
beira’s age; for it refers to the Englifh claim upon the 
erown of France, and reprefents Windfor as the mott 
fplendid court, and the king of England as the moit power- 
ful king in Chriltendom. It was written in a country 
remote from England ; for Windfor is called an ifland, and 
the adventurers who crofs from France make Briftol their 
port. Many other fuch inftances of geographical ignorance 
could be mentioned ; miltakes which might eafily be made 
by 2 Portuguefe, but not by a Frenchman. It was written 
iu Portugal, for many of the names are Portuguefe. Bet- 
ter proofs of time and place cannot be required.” Of 
the poem Mr. S. fays; it may be,fafely affirmed that it con- 
tains nothing which, in the age in which it was written, 
would be regarded as impoflible, {carcely any thing that 
would te thought exaggerated. The a¢tions of Amadis, 
and the importance of a fingle chief, would not appear in- 
credible to a people who had then living among them their 
own hero, Nuno Alvares Pereira, whofe military exploits 
were as extraordinary, and as important to his ows character. 
To a nation who knew this man, and knew alfo that it was 
chiefly owing to his courage that they exifted as a feparate 
people, the chara&ter of Amadis would not appear exag- 
gerated. Amadis has been contidered as the model of a per- 
fe& knight. “ Truly,” fays fir Philip Sidney, «I have 
&nown men, that even with reading Amadis de Gaul, which, 
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‘God knows, wanteth much of a perfe& poefie, have found 
their hearts moved to the exercife of courtefy, liberality, and 
efpecially courage.” é 

LOBEL, or c'Oser, Marritas px, a botanift nearly 
contemporary with Clufius, whofe wooden cuts, for the 
moft part, re-appeared in his works, was not, as fome 
have thought, an Englifhman, but born, in 1538, at Lifle 
in Flanders, where his father praCiifed in the law. He 
acquired in his youth an ardent love of plants, and had 
good opportunities of gratifying his tafte, and advancing 
his knowledge, at Montpellier, where he ftudied phyfic 
under the learned Rondelet, or Rondeletius. During his re- 
fidence there, he found opportunities of making fome beta- 
nical excurfions over the fouth of France.. At Narbonne he 
became acquainted with Pena, afterwards his fellow labourer 
in the Adverfaria, the firft edition of which was publifned, 
in fmall folio, at London, in 1570, and dedicated to queen 
Elizabeth. The few cuts difperied through this volume are 
moftly original, but inferior in ftyle and accuracy, as well as 
in fize, to thofe of Clufius. Before the publication of the 
Adverfaria, our author had extended his travels to Switzer- 
land, the ‘Tyrol, fome parts of Germany and Italy ; had fet- 
tled asa phyfician at Antwerp, afterwards at Delft ; and 
had been appointed phyfician to the illuftrious William 
prince of Orange, and to the ftates of Holland. Dr..Pulte- 
ney has not been able to afcertain the time of Lobel’s re- 
moyal to England, but juttly concludes it to have been be- 
fore 1750; indeed, moft probably, fome years earlier, as he 
mentions in this edition of the dverfaria, p. 92, having 
long ago received from Dr. Turner deeds of the Sea Kale, 
Crambe maritima, of which he there exhibits an indifferent 
cut, mentioning it as a plant whofe flowery tops might be 
eaten, though much inferior to the cultivated kinds of the 
fame tribe. It appears by this, that the young fprouts, 
now known to be fo excellent for the table, had not then 
been tried. 

The aim of the authors of the Adverfaria was te invetti- 
gate the botany and materia medica of the ancients, and ef- 
pecially of Diofcorides. They therefore frequently criticife 
Matthiolus, the moft celebrated commentator of the Greek 
writer, for it is fcarcely poffible for different people to pur- 
fue this intricate and obfcure path long without difagree- 
ment. Indeed haif a fcore commentators on the plants of 
Diofcorides might all exercife their ingenuity, in moft cafes, 
with equal fkill, without any body being able to decide 
which of them was neareft the truth. The ddverfaria was 
reprinted at Antwerp in 1576, the dedication being, of 
courfe, there fupprefled. New title-pages had been printed 
to help the fale of the original, in 1571 and 1572. Some 
copies of the Antwerp impreffion appear to have been made 
up into a new edition at London in 1605, an ample Pharma- 
copeia, the foundation of which was from Rondeletius, being 
prefixed, and an appendix to the 4dverfaria {ubjoined. 
This volume is dedicated to Edward lord Zouch, whom 
Lobel had attended, on his embafly to Denmark, in 15025 
and he calls himfelf, in the title, botanift to king James I. 
Dr. Pulteney obferves, after Haller, that this work exhibits 
fome traces of a natural dfftribution of plants, infomuch at 
leaft as they are thrown together into a number of tribes or 
orders, according to their habits or flowers ; but this is done 
without any remarks, and with fo little precifion, that it 
can only be faid the method of Lobel is better than that of 
Dodonzus, in which there is no confiftent principle at all. 
His work is much more valuable for the various remarks 
which it contains, and for the accounts of new plants, dif- 
covered by himfelf in England or elfewhere. On the fbi 
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of Britifh natives indeed, Ray aceufes him of having made 
feveral miftakes, from having trufted teo much to his me- 
mory. 

The Stirpium Hifloria of this author, a volume in fmall 
folio fimilar to his Adverfaria, was publithed at Antwerp in 
1576. This is muclrlefs copious in matter, the pages being 
moitly occupied with wooden cuts, which are thofe of 
Clutius, borrowed for the prefent occafion by the printer, 
Plantin. An impreffion of thefe cuts, of an oblong fhape, 
was ftruck off, with names only, in r5$1, and another in 
1591. Linmeus poffefled both. This publication is in very 
general ufe, and well known by the title of Lobel’s Jcones. 
It is, when complete, accompanied by an index in feven 
languages. 

Lobel feems to have had a very large work in contempla- 
tion, which he intended to call Svirpium [luftrationes. This 
he did not live to complete. A fragment of it was pub- 
lifhed in quarto, without plates, by Dr. W. How, in 1655, 
making 170 pages, befides a cauftic preface of the author, 
aimed chiefly at Gerarde, whom he doubtlefs comprehends 
among the § /ordidi pharmacarii,” charged with robbing the 
motlt experienced phyficians of their honours. ‘The body of 
the work is interfperfed with notes of Dr. How’s againit 
Parkinfon, who is faid to have made difhonelt ufe, in his 
Theatrum Botanicum, of {ome papers of Lobel, that fell inte 
his hands. It mutt be allowed that fuch authors are jultly 
cenfured for tranflating and interweaving defcriptions, re- 
marks, and places of growth, from foreign works. which 
apply to the plants of other countries. This fault is not 
diflimilar from what we have cenfured in a more modern 
writer ; fee Ligmrroor, and the botanical article FLora. 
But the ftyle of Lobel’s preface is properly reprobated by 
Dr. Pulteney, who blames him for this grofs abufe of Ge 
rarde after his death, though he had formerly on every oc- 
eafion extolled hin. The botanical contents of this frag- 
ment are, however, very honourable to Lobel, for the num- 

ber of new plants therein mentioned. 

Our author laboured to an advanced age in the purfuit 
of his favourite ftudy, and procured from ‘sis conrefpondents 
abroad, many new plants for the gardens of his friends. 
He had the fupermtendance of a garden at Hackney, culti- 
vated at the expence of lord Zouch; and appears to have 
refided, in the-decline of life, at Highgate, where he hada 
daughter, married to a.Mr. James Coel. His wife is re- 
corded as having affifted him in his botanical. refearches. 
He died int616, aged 78. Lobel's works. Hialler’s Bibl. 
Bot. Pulteney’s Sketches. 

Lozer, a ftrolling, blind, fiddling, Bohemian Jew, the 
firft mafter, on the violin, of the celebrated Benda, firft vielia 
to Frederic IT. king of Pruffia, during the whole reign of 
that mulical prince. See Brenpa, and Burney’s German 
Tour, vol.ii., 

LOBELIA, in Botany; fo called:in honour of Matthias 
de Lobel ; fee that article> The plant to which:Plumier 

_ Originally applied the name,. is now the Scevolz of Linnzus. 
When the latter, at the fuggeftion of Jacquin, difcovered 
that he and other botanifts had confounded, under this orie 

inal Lobelia, a valt number of {pecies genevically diftma 

om it, but which were then become much better known 
than itfelf by the name in queltion,. he judged it- much lefs 
inconvenient to keep this name for them,. and to give the 
genus of Plumier a new one. It is-hoped the fame meafure 
would be adopted, fhould any botanift afcertain the original 
Magnolia of Plumier, to be really diftin& in generic cha- 
racers from all the other fpecies fo called, of which there is 

_ faid te be fome fufpicion.—Linn. Gen. 456. Schreb. 596. 

Willd. Sp. PL.v. 1. 937, Mart, Mill. Did. v. 3. Sm. 
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Yl. Brit. 242. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. z. v. 16 33% 
Juff. 165. Lamarck Iluftr. t.724. (Rapuntium ; Tourn, 
t. 51. Gertn. t. 30.)—Clafs and order, Pentandria Mono- 
gynia. (Syngenefia Monogamia; Linn.) Nat. Ord. Cam- 
panacea, Linn. Juff. i 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, furrounding tha 
germen, in five deep, nearly equal, withering fegments ; 
the two fuperior ones moft directed upwards. Cor. of one 
petal, irregular, flightly ringent ; tube cylindrical, longer 
than the calyx, divided lengthwife at the upper fide ; limb 
in five deep lanceolate fegments, of which the two upper- 
molt are {malleft, moft reflexed, and moft deeply feparated, 
conttituting the upper lip ; the three lowermoit more {pread- 
ing, and generally largeft. Svam. Filaments five, awl 
fhaped, the length of the tube of the ccrolia, united up- 
wards; anthers united into an oblong, fomewhat oblique 
and curved, cylinder, feparating into five parts at the bafe. 
Piff. Germen more than half inferior, pointed; ftyle cylin-- 
drical, the length of the ftamens ; ftigma obtufe, hifpid. 
Peric. Capfule ovate, or roundifh, of two or three cells, 
and two or three valyes, burfting at the top, encompafled by, 
the calyx ; the partitions contrary to the valves. Seeds nu- 
merous, minute, {mooth. Receptacle conical. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five fegments, crowning the germen.- 
Corolla of one petal, irregular. Anthers cohering,. in- 
curved. Capfule half inferior, of two or three cells. 

So much uncertainty attends the characters of fome 
plants which have been referred to Lobelia, that we can 
hardly guefs with any degree of correCinefs at thé number 
of f{pecies. The 14th edition of the Sy/ema Vegetabilium. 
exhibits the lateft view that Linnzus or his fon took of the 
genus, and there 42 {pecies are enumerated,. of which how- 
ever the 21ft, devigata, and 25th, furinamenfis, ave one and. 
the fame, and ¢enella, No. 40, which is parvifolia (not parvi- 
flora) of Bergius, is Lightfootia oxycoccoides ; fee Licut: 
¥ooTIA. Three others, Phyteuma, bulbofa, and volubilis, ga 
along with Cyphia, cardamines, and incifa, of Thurberg's 
Prod. 39, to form the genus CypHia, Berg: Cap. 173+ 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.952. sit. Hort. Kew. ed. 2: v. 1. 3625 
of which we have fpoken in its place, and which perhaps, 
when we confider its having five diltin@, petals, with linear 
and ftraight, as well as {eparate, anthers;. may be allowed 
to cenftitute a: tolerably good,. though not a very natural, 
genus.. Willdenow, retaining'this genus, bas ftill 48 Lobelics 
difpofed in three, not very correct, feGtiens, of each of 
which we fhall mention afew examples; T:wo fpecies: only 
are natives of Britain. 

Se&. 1. - Leaves entires 

L. Dortmanna. Water Lobelia. Ginn. Sp. Pi. 1318.- 
Engl. Bot: t. 140. Fils Dan. t. 392. (Dortmanna lacultris, 
floribus fparfis pendulis 5. Rudb. AG. Upf. for 1720. 97.- 
f; 2. Gladiolus lacuftris ; Ger..em. 105, )—Leaves linear, 
entire, of two parallel cells. Stem nearly naked.—Found 
in the clear fhallow parts: of lakes, in the colder. parts of” 
Europe, growing in the pure gravelly bottom, and raifing 
the flowering part of its {tem only. above the furface. ‘The 
root is perennial, compofed of. numerous, long, white, 
fimple fibres. Herb{mooth, milky when wounded. Radical? 
eaves numerous, entirely immerfed, linear, recurved, nearly 
cylindrical, though flattifh on the upper fide, obtufe, two- 
or three inches long,. very remarkable for. confifting. inter-- 
nally of two cavities, feparated, by a longitudinal partition. 
Stem folitary, ere&t, round, hollow, almoit leaflefs, bearing 
a loofe clufter of. pendulous -blue fowersin July and £ ugutt, , 
often overflowed by fudden floods. Clufius. received this : 
plant from a Mr. Dortmann, and has reprefented it in his 


Cure. Pofteriores, 40.5 but the cut, reprinted in Johofon’s. 
edition» 
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edition of Gerarde, is juftly eriticifed by Rudbeck ; for 
the germen is reprefented fuperior, the ftamens totally erro- 
neoufly, and the corolla by no means well. 

- Se&. 2. Stem ere. Leaves cut or ferrated. 

L. Tupa. Willow-leavrd Lobelia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1318. 
4 Rapuntium fpicatum, fal; acutis, vulgo Tupa; Feuill. 
It. v: 2. 739. t. 29.) —Leaves decurrent, lanceolate, finely 
ferrated. Clufter fpiked. Stem hollow. Feuillée gathered 
this plant on the mountains of Chili, in 37 degrees fouth 
latitude ; (not 65, as in Bot. Mag. 1325.) He fpeaks of 
it as one of the moft aétive of poifons, the fmell of the 
flowers caufing fevere vomitings, and the milk of the plant, 
if by any accident it touches the eyes, occafioning blindnefs. 
The root is a foot and a half long, apparently perennial. 
Stem as tall as a man, hollow, five-fided, terminating in a 
fpike of large, blood-red, ftalked flowers, with a lanceo- 
late Braéea at the bafe of each partial ftalk. Leaves de- 
current for the fpace of 24 inches, the reft of their length, 
about feven inches, elliptic-lanceolate, acute, finely ferrated, 
minutely downy ; reticulated with veins beneath. Feuillée 
defcribes the ferratures, but does not figure them. 

L. gigantea. Gigantic Lobelia. Sims in Curt. Mag. 
t. 1325. (L. Tupa; Dryand. in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. 
v. I.- 357-)—Leaves feflile, lanceolate, finely ferrated. 
Flowers axillary, folitary, ftalked. 
—Our fpecimen of this plant was gathered by Mr. Menzies 
near Valparayfowin Chili, in latitude 334 fouth, whence 
Dr. Brandt is faid alfo to have brqught feeds to Mefirs. Lee 
and Kennedy, in whofe confervatory the fhrubby /fem is 15 
or 16 feet high, folid, and round. eaves feffile, lanceo- 
late, more or lefs ferrated, fcarcely reticulated beneath. 
Flowers dull orange, on fimple, folitary, axillary ftalks, 
much fhorter than the leaves. ‘Thefe charaCters have, in 
our opinion, jultified Dr. Sims in making it diftin&t from 
the laft, to which it feems moreover inferior in virulence. 

L. affargens. Purple Jamaica Lobelia Linn. Sp. Pi: 
1321. Andr. Repof. t. 553.~— Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, 
tapering at both ends, fharply toothed, fomewhat decurrent. 
Clufter compound, terminal, downy.—Native of Jamaica. 
It flowers in the latter part of fummer in our ftoves, making 
a handfome appearance, though its purplifh colour is lefs 
ftriking than the fcarlet of the following. 

L. cardinalis. Scarlet Lobelia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1320. 
Curt. Mag. t. 320.—Leaves broadly-lanceolate, ferrated. 
Spike terminal; the flowers turned one way.—Native of 
North America. Hardy in our gardens, in a ftrong moift 
foil, flowering in Auguit and September. The root is pe- 
rennial. Stems three teet high, leafy. Flowers of a moift 
rich and vivid {carlet. 

L. urens. Acrid Lobelia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1321. Curt. 
Yond. fafe..6. t. 63. Engi. Bot. t. 953.—Stem nearly ered. 
Lower leaves obovate, finely toothed; upper lanceolate, 
ferrated. Flowers racemofe.—Native of France, Spain, 
and fome few parts of Devonthire, on gravelly bufhy com- 
mons. ‘This is perennial, flowering in Auguit and Septem- 
ber... Its habit is flender, delicate, and {mooth. Stem 18 to 
24 inches high, milky. Leaves {cattered. Flowers {mall, 

lue, numerous, in long weak cluiters. Segments of the 
calyx briile-fhaped, rough, as long as the tube of the 
flower. 

Se. 3. Stem moftly decumbent. Leaves fomewhat cut. 

L. ZLaurentia. Ytalian Annual Lobelia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
4321. (Laurentia annua minima, flore ceruleo; Mich. 
Gen. 18. t..14.)—Stem pro‘trate, branched. Leaves Jan- 
ceolate-oval, crenate. Stalks folitary, axillary, fingle-flow- 
ered, very long.—Native of Italy, A little delicate annual 


fpecies, fent to Kew in 1778, by M. Thouin, It blof- 


Stem fhrubby, folid. 


fomed in the gféefi-honfe m July. The flowers are blue, 
very minute. ' 

L. fetacea. Briftle-ftalked Lobelia. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. v.1. 145. Fl. Gree. ined. t. 221. (L. tenella ; 
Bivon. Cent. 1. 53. t. 2.)—Radical leaves {patulate, wavy 3 
thofe of the ftem briftle-thaped. Stems perfectly fimple, 
fingle-flowered, ere&.—Native of boggy places in Crete, 
Cyprus, and Sicily. Roof annual. Leaves {patulate, on 
long flender radical ftalks, obtufe, wavy, fmooth, fomewhat 
like thofe of a daify. The little flender flems bear two 
{mall briftle-like leaves, and one elegant blue flower. The 
ftems appear to be ere€t, but on account of the clofe affinity 
of the prefent {pecies to L. Laurentia, they cannot be dif- 
joined. They are indeed confounded by Willdenow, and 
by Boceoir in bis t. 27, where both are well drawn, as 
one fpecies. Our /éfacea is Rapuntium creticum minimum, 
bellidis folio, fore maculato ; Tourn. Cor. g. 

L. lutea. Yellow Lobelia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1322. Curt. 
Mag. t. 1319.—Stems afcending. Leaves lanceolate, fer- 
rated. Flowers reverfed, in fhort fpikes—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It flowers here in the green-houfe, 
and is remarkable for its golden flowers, whofe pofition, as 
Dr. Sims obferves, is reverfed, their tube very fhort, and the 
pofture of their two fmaller fegments, arched over the 
ftamens, very peculiar. 

Numerous new f{pecies ef Lobelia are to be added to 
Willdenow’s lift, from the difcoveries in New Holland. 
Thefe are ufually ef a {mooth delicate habit. See Labillar- 
diere, t. 71—74, and Brown's Prodromus, v. 1.562. The 
latter defines 20 f{pecies from that country, none of them in 
Willdenow. , 

Losetra, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the 
herbaceous and under-fhrubby perennial kind, of which the 
{pecies ufually cultivated are the féarlet lobelia, or cardi- 
nal's flower (L. cardinalis;) the blue lobelia, or car- 
dinal’s flower (L. fiphilitica ;) the long-flowered lobelia 
(L. longiflora;) the pine-leaved lobelia (L. pinifolia ;) 
and the bladder-podded lobelia (L. inflata.) a 

Method-of Culture.—The firft and fecond kinds may be 
increafed by feed, cuttings of their ftalks, and parting the 
roots. The feeds fhould be fown in autumn, or early in 
{pring, ina warm border, or in pots or boxes, fo as to be 
moved to different fituations in different feafons, to have 
fhelter from froft, and fhade-from the mid-day fun in fum- 
mer. 'Thofe fown in autumn generally come up more freely 
the following fpring than thofe which are fown in that fea- 
fon. They fhould have fhelter in hard frotts, either under 
a frame or awning of mats, but be fully expofed in mild 
weather, giving occafional waterings in the {pring and fum- 
mer. When the plants have attained two or three inches 
growth, they fhould he pricked out in feparate {mall pots of 
rich earth, giving water, and placing them in the fhade till 
frefh rooted, repeating the waterings occafionally in hot 
dry weather, and fhifting them into larger pots as they may 
require ; in winter moving them into a frame to have occa- 
fional fhelter from inclement weather; and in the {pring 
following fome-of them may be turned out into the full ground 
about March, when they will flower the enfuing fummer. 
Some fhould alfo be retained in pots to be moved under thel- 
ter in winter, as a referve in cafe thofe in the open air fhoul 
be killed by the froft. , 

And as the plants generally flower in the greateft per- 
fection the firft and fecond year of their blowisg, it is proper 
to raifea new fupply of them every year or two in order 
to have then fower in the utmoft perfection every year. 

Where the fecond mode is in ufe, the cuttings of the young 
talks fhould be divided inte lengths of five or fix inches, 
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and be planted in an eafterly border, two parts deep, being 
covered down with hand-glaffes, and watered occafionally. 
‘They moftly emit roots, and form young plants in a month 
or fix weeks, when the glaffes fhould be taken away, and 
the plants managed as the others. 

And thefe hardy forts fometimes afford off-fets from their 
fides at bottom, which may be feparated in autumn, and 
potted for young plants, being managed as the feedlings. 

Each of the three laft forts may alfo be raifed by feeds 
procured from abroad, which fhould be fown in pots of 
light fandy earth in the autumn, and plunged in the bark- 
bed ; and when the plants are three inches high, planted in 
feparate pots, being replunged in the bark-bed, giving water 
and occafional fhade till they are frefh rooted. They muft 
remain conftantly in the hot-houfe, and have frequent mo- 
erate waterings given them. 

The firft two forts have a fine appearance in the borders 
and clumps of pleafure-grounds, where they will fucceed 
when protected in winter from frofts and other injuries. 

And all the tender forts afford a fine variety in hot-houfe 
colleGions. 

Lozecia Siphilitica, Blue Lobelia, or Cardinal Flower, in 
the Materia Medica, is a native of Virginia, and flowers from 
Augult till October. Every part ef the plant abounds 
with a milky juice, and has a rank fmell. The root, which 
is the part prefcribed for medicinal ufe, in tafte refembles 
tobacco, and is apt to excite vomiting. It derived the 
appellation of /iphilitica from its efficacy in the cure of fy- 
philis, according to the experience of the North American 
Indias, who confidered it as a fpecific in that difeafe, and 
who long kept it a fecret. But the fecret was purchafed 
by fir William Johnfon, and has been fince publifhed by 
different authors. The method of employing this medi- 
cine is ftated as follows: a decoétion is made of a handful of 
the roots in three meafures of water. Of this half a meafure 
is taken in the morning fafting, and repeated in the evening ; 
and the dofe is gradually increafed till its purgative effects 
become too violent, when the decoétion is to be intermitted 
for a day or two, and then renewed till a perfeé&t cure is 
effected. During the ufe of this medicine, a proper regimen 
is to be enjoined, and the ulcers are alfo to be frequently 
wathed with the deco€tion, or if deep and foul, to be {prin- 
kled with the powder of the inner bark of the New Jerfey 
tea-tree (Ceanothus Americanus.) Although the plant 
thus ufed is faid to cure the difeafe in a very fhort time, 
yet the antifyphilitic powers of the lobelia have not been 
_confirmed by any inftances of European practice. Woody. 
Med. Bot. 

LOBENSTEIN, in Geography, a town of Saxony, and 
chief place of a lordthip, on the Lemnitz, in the county of 
Reuffen ; 26 miles N. of Bayreuth. NN. lat. 50° 21’. E. 
long. 11° 50’. ; 

LOBERA, a town of Spain, in Aragon; 20 miles 
W.S.W. of Jaca. 

LOBES, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Boleflaw ; 
g miles W.N.W. of Jung-Buntzel.—Alfo; one of the 
{maller Canary iflands, between Lancerotta and Tortaven- 
tura. N. Jat. 28° 50’. W. long. 13° 40’. 

Lozss of the Ear, Boring of. Vo bore or perforate the 
lobes of the ears, you mutt firft of all mark the place 
with a {pot of ink. About the middle is generally the 
beft fituation for the aperture. The lobe of the ear is 
to be extended with the left fore-finger and thumb, and 
the perforation made exaétly where the dot is, with a large 
common fewing needle. The ring being now introduced, 
and gently moved about a few times every day until the 
margin of the puncture is healed, will hinder the little hole 
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from becoming impervious. See Heifter’s Surgery, vel. ix 


poise 

LOBINEAU, Goy-Atexis, in Biography, was born 
at Rennes in 1666, entered among the Benedittines of St. 
Maur in his feventeeith year, and devoted his life and ta- 
lents to fudy. He diedin the year 1727. His principal 
works are “ L’Hiftoire de Bretagne,’’ two vols. folio, to 
which he gave the finifhing hand, it having been compofed 
by Father le Gailois: « L?Hittoire de Deux Conqnétes 
d’Efpagne par les Maures,’? which is a tranflation from the 
Spanifh, and is probably little mere than a romance. « Hif. 
toire d# Paris,’ 5 vols. folio: this work was begun and 
much advanced by father Felibien, and put into the. hands 
of Lobineau to finifh. ‘L?Hiltoire des Saints de Bre- 
tagne.” He tranflated the “ Stratagems of Polyenus” 
from the Greek, and made verfions of fome of Aritto- 
phanes’ comedies. Moreri. : 

LOBITH, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Cleves ; 5 miles N.W. of IEmmerick. ; 

LOBKOWITZ, Puines, -in Biography, deferves well 
to be remembered among illuftrious dilettanti in mufic. He 
was in England at the fame time as the myfterious count 
St. Germaine, from 1746 to 1748; ° and from congenial 
taftes in mufic, they were feldom afunder. \ This prince, who 
was uncle to the charming and accomplifhed madame Thune 
at Vienna, was no lefs remarkable for his mufical talents, 
than the beauty and dignity of his perfon. We have feen 
and heard at Vienna many of his mufical compofitions, 
chiefly for the German flute, which, from their correétnefs, 
would not have difgraced an eminent profeffor. The ter- 
mination of this gallant prince’s career was melancholy ; 
after diftinguifhing himfelf in the army, as well as by his 
accomplifhments and good tafte in the fine arts, he loft his fa- 
culties ; and was feized with a dark and gloomy defpondency, 
in which he lingered during the remainder of his miferable 
exiftence. 

Losxowir1z, Botestas pe Hassenstein, Baron de, a Boe 
hemian nobleman and man of letters. A fter travelling into 
various counties, and bearing arms with reputation, he 
embraced the'ecclefiaftical ftate, and was employed in pub- 
lic affairs, He died in 1510. His poems were firft printed 
at Prague in 1563, and again in 1570. Moreri. 

LOBLOLLO Bay, in Geography, a bay of the ifland 
of Antigua, on the W. coatt. ’ 

LOBLOLLY-Bay, in Botany. See Gorponta. 

Logtotty, a fea-faring difh, otherwife called burgoo. 

LOBLOSOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in Red 
Ruffla; 36 miles S.E. of Halicz. 

LOBO, Jerome, in Biography, a Jefuit miffionary, born 
at Lifbon in 1593, entered among the Jefuits in his fix. 
teenth year, and in 1622 he went out as one of their mif- 
fionaries to the Eaft Indies. After pafling fome time at 
Goa, he failed to the coaft of Africa, and penetrated into 
Abyffinia, where he refided fome years, fubjeét to much 
danger and many hardfhips and fufferings: on his return 
he was fhipwrecked and narrowly efeaped deftru@ion. He 
promoted the intereit of the Abyilinian miffion at Madrid 
and Rome, and, notwithflanding the calamities to which he 
had been fubjected, he took a fecond voyage to the Indies. 
He returned to Lifbon in 1658, and was made reftor of | 
the college of Coimbra, where he died in 1678, at the age 
of 84. He was author of “An Hiftorical Account of, 
Abyifinia,’’ containing much curious and valuable informa- 
tion. It was tranflated from the Portuguefe language into 
the French by the Abbe le Grand, with additions, which 
tranflation was abridged by Dr. Samuel Johnfon. Moreri. 

Logo, Ropriqurz Francis, a Portuguefe poet, was born 
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at Eftramadura, He was author of a comedy called “ Eu- 
phrofyne,”’ which is a great favourite among his countrymen. 
He was likewife the author of a folto volume of poems 
printed in 1721. Moreri. 

Loszo, in Geography, a town on the S. coaft of the ifland 
of Lucon. N. lat. 13° 40!. E.long. 121° 10’. 

LOBON, a town of Spain, in the province of Eftrama- 
dura ; 13 miles W. of Merida. 

LOBOS, a {mall ifland in the Atlantic, near the coaft 
of Africa. N. lat. 21° 20!.—Alfo, a {mall ifland at the 
mouth of La Plata river; 15 miles S.W. of Cape St. 
Matia. N. lat. 35°.—Alfo, a fmall ifland in the gulf of 
Mexico, on the coaft of Guafteca. N. lat. 22° 28'.—Alfo, 


iflands in the Pacific ocean, near the coalt of Peru, fur-- 


rounded with rocks ; about twelve miles from each other, 
in S. lat. 6° 25' and 6° 45'. ‘They are alfo called ‘+ Sea- 
Wolves,’ or Seals’ iflands.””,—Alfo, a clufter of {mall 
iflands inthe South Pacific ocean, near the coaft of Chili. 
S, lat. 52° 20'. 

Losos Key, or Seal Key, a {malt ifland among the Bahamas. 
N, lat. 22° 45’. W.long. 77° 44!. 

LOBRES, a town of Spain, in the province of Gre- 
nada; 7 miles N. of Motril. 

LOBS, in Mining, are fteps that afcend or defcend 
within the mines, as {tairs up to and down from a chamber. 

LOBSKOI, Petanskor, in Geography, a town of Ruf- 
‘fia, in the government of Olonetz, near the lake Sig; 52 
miles W.N.W. of Povenetz. i 

LOBSTADT, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
Leipzig ; ro miles S.S.E. of Leipzig. 

LOBSTER, in Zoology, a {pecies of the {quilla, accord- 
ing to fome writers ; but in the Linnaan fyftem a {pecies of 
the cancer. See Cancer Gammarus. 

LOBULUS, in Anatomy, a diminutive from Jobus, 18 
a fmalllobe, and denotes more minute divifions of glandular 
bodies, than thofe which form lobes: as, for example, the 
lobuli of the lungs. Lobulus auris is that part of the exter- 
nal ear which is pierced for ear-rings. (See Ear and 
Lopes.) Lobulus Spigelii is a {mall portion of the liver. 
See Liver. 

Losutus, in Botany, a little lobe, a term fuggefted by 
Dr. Smith, for what has ufually, but erroneoufly, been 
called the auricle, in fome {pecies of Jungermannia > fee that 
article. 

LOBURG, in Geography, a town in the duchy of Mag- 
deburg ; 22 miles E. of Magdeburg. 

LOBUS, in Roteny, a lobe, a principal divifion of a 
Ieaf, the margins of which are in fome degree rounded. 
The term is alfo ufed for the divilions of the petals, or any 
other fuitable part. A capfule is fometimes faid to be lobed, 
there being fearcely any other way of defcribing, in Englith, 
a tricoccous or tetracoccous fruit. 

LOCAGNANDO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Corfica ; 12 miles N. of Battia. 

LOCAL, fomething fuppofed to be tied or annexed to 
fome particular place. 

Thus, in Law, athing is faid to be local, # ¢. annexed 
or fixed to the freehold. An action of tref{pafs for battery, 
&c. is tranfitory, not local ; that is, it is not neceffary, that 
the place where battery was committed fhould be fet down 
as material in the declaration; or if it be fet down, the 
defendant cannot traverfe it, by faying, he did not commit 
the battery in the place mentioned in the declaration, and fo 
avoid the ation. 

Locat, Chofe. See Cuose. 

Locan Colour, a technical term in the art of Painting, 
whereia, however, it has two meanings, ‘lhe one is the 
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aGtual colour of an object intended for imitation; the 
other alludes to that colour in conjunétion with the fituation 


the object which poffeffes it fills in a picture; wherein it © 


muft be more or lefs fubjeét to fhadows, and the regulations 
of aerial perfpe&tive: which latter diminifhes the force of 
colours according to their diftance from the eye, by the in-- 
tervention of that of the atmofphere. 

It is a difficult but a neceflary part of the art to maintain 
local colours in objeéts and yet throw them into fhade, and 
{till more to fupport it in the gradations from light to dark. 
A degree of cool colour intervenes in nature, the admixture 
of which in the fubftances ufed in painting too often dettroys . 
the local or real colour, fo that painters have often: had re- 
courfe to their fhadow-colour alone, and by mixing that with~ 
-the pofitive colour, truft to its effes for harmony, and omit 
the greater delicacies of nature. But Titian, Vandyke,. 
Correggio, and fir J. Reynolds, ventured to attempt the full 
fupport of the colour of the body, and fucceeded, particu- 
larly the two latter, whom the artift will do well to ftudy om 
this head. 


Loca Cu/loms, are thofe peculiar to fome lordfhip, or - 


other dittrict, and not agreeable to the general cultoms of. 
the country. See Cusrom. 

Locat, or Artificial Memory. See Memory. 

Loecast Motion. See Morion. 


Locau Problem, in Mathematics, is fuch an one as is ca-- 


»pable of an infinite number of different folutions ;:becaufe 


the point that is to folve it, may be indifferently taken. 


within a certain extent; e.g. any where in fuch a line 


within fuch a plane figure, &c. which is called a geometrical. 


docus. 

A local problem.may be either /impfe, aswhen the point 
fought is in a right line; plane, as when the point fought is 
in the circumference of a circle; /olid, as’ when the point 
required is in the circumference of a conic fection ;-or fur= 


folid, as when the point is in. the perimeter of a line of a» 


higher Rind, as the geometers call it. 
Locan Trefpafs, in Law. See Trespass: 
LOCANA, in Geography, a town of France, in the de~ 
partment of the Dora, on the Qreo, in a-valley, called the 
‘Valley of Locana;” 21 miles S. of Aotta. 
LOCARNO, one of the Italian bailliages of Switzer- 
land, ceded to the Swifs cantons by Maximilian Sforza, . 
duke of Milan, in the year 1512, and governed by a bailiff 


whofe office continues two years; about 15 miles.in length - 


and about 12 in breadth. It is fituated on the N.W. coalt 


of the lake Maggiore; is fertile m grain and fruits, and. 


contains 49 parifhes, and 30,000 inhabitants. 


By the peace 


of Luneville it was ceded to the Cifalpine republic, now the - 


kingdom of Italy. 
Locarno, the capital of the bailliage of the fame name, 
a fmall, open, well-built, market town, agreeably fituated 
in a fertile plain, near the N.W. bordersof Locarno, or 
Maggiore lake, and containing about 1500 inhabitants- 
Part of the town is built on piazzas in form of a crefcent 
with two wings; in front is a row of trees.and the public 
walk; the old part of the town is dirty, and the ftreets- 
narrow. It contains three convents, and a {mall Francifcan 
monattery,,. perched on a rock overhanging the valley, and 
commanding a fuperb view of the lake and its magnificent. 
bofindaries. 
deferves mention on account of its beautiful execution ; it is 
of ftraw-work, and almoit rivals velvet and gold fringe. 
Locarno was once fituated on the lake, and had a port 
capable of receiving large barks: at prefent it ftands at the 
dittance of a quarter of a Mile; a circumitance which is 
owing, to the accumulation of fand brought down. by the 
i torrent 


The canopy in the church of the Capuchins “ 
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torrent Maggia. The environs of the town abound in wine, 
fruit, and paftures. It is now annexed to and included in 
the department of Verbano. N. lat. 45° 59’. E. long. 
3° 35! 

Racine, Lake, or Lago Maggiore. See Laker. 

LOCATE, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Olona; 6 miles S. of Milan. 

LOCATELLI, Pierro, in Biography, a native of 
Bergamo, and one of the greateft performers on the violin 
in Europe, during the early part of the laft century; but 
no lefs remarkable for caprige in his compofitions, than for 
execution and a full tone in his performance. He publifhed 
twelve grand concertos for violins, and much mutic for 
other inftruments, at Amfterdam, where he refided from 
1744 to1764. Few could play his concertos but himfelf ; 

et there was ® more method in his madnefs,”’ than in that 
of Vivaldi; fometimes a folidity and good tafte, particularly 
in his flow movements, not inferior to the adagios of Tartint. 
In 1772, we were very much furprifed to find the blind or- 
_ganift and Carilloneur Potholt at Amiterdam poffeffed of a 
taite fo delicate and modern m a place where little other 
mufic was encouraged or liftened to than “ the jingling of 
bells and of ducats,” till that excellent performer told us 
that Locatelli, the famous player on the violin, who had 
lived many years in that city, and died in 1764, ufed to give 
him inftruétions, and to encourage his mufical ftudies by 
allowing him the advantage of being always a hearer at his 
“public concerts as well as private performances. This, in 
fome meafure, helped us to account for his tafte and fancy ; 
for Locatelli was poffeffed of a great deal of both; and 
though he delighted in capricious difficulties, which his 
hand could as ealily execute as his head conceive ; yet he had 
a fund of knowledge in the principles of harmony, that 
rendered fuch wild flights ayreeable, as, in lefs fkilful hands, 
would have been infupportable. Foreigners who travelled 
through Holland, and were curious to hear Locatelli perform, 
were previoufly apprifed, that the remuneration expected 
was fixed at two golden ducats for himfelf, and a filver 
ducat to the perfon who accompanied him. 

LOCATION, in the Civil Law, an a&t by which any 
thing is let out, on rent. ; 

The fecond title of the nineteenth book of the Digeft is 
on the fubje& of location and conduétion. Location and 
conduétion are relative terms, and are ufed as well for the 
action of him that lets, as for that of him who takes on 
that letting. 

Location, Tacit, is, when the perfon who takes, conti- 
nues on the premifes beyond the term of his leafe ; which 
by the civil law he is allowed to do, at leaft for the {pace 
of a year, on the fame terms. 

LOCCO, in Geography, a'town of Naples, in Abruzzo 
Citra, on the Pefcara; 10 miles N. of Sulmona. 

LOCH, inthe Materia Medica, a name given by Avi- 
cenna and others to the gum lac. They call it alfo heikem 
and denkem, and are too apt to confound it with the can- 
canum, fandarach, and other gums, with which they made 
their feveral forts of varnith. 

Locu, or Lohoch, in Pharmacy, a compofition of a mid- 
dle confiftence between a fyrup and a foft electuary ; chiefly 
ufed for difeafes of the lungs. 

The word is originally Arabic ; but continues {till in 
ufe among the apothecaries. 

The Latins call it in@us, and the Greeks eAsifua, becaufe 
the manner of taking it is by licking. 

Locu, in Geography, a name given in Scotland to a lake 
and alfo to a bay. 

Locu Alarich, a lake in the county of Perth; 10 miles 
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S. of George’s town:—L. Alfarrig, a lake in the county 
of Invernefs; 14 miles N.W. of Fort Auguftus:—L. dna- 
cat, a lake in the county of Perth; 11 miles S.E. of 
George’s town :—L. Anflronmun, a lake in ithe county of 
Perth; four miles N.W. of George’s town:—L. Archeig, a 
lake in the county of Invernefs, 10 miles long and one broad ; 
12 miles N. of Fort William:—L. Aven, a lake in the 
S.W. part of Bamffshire; 21 miles S. of Inveraven:—L. 
Awe, a lake in the county of Argyle, 30 miles long, and 
froma mile to two wide, fhaded with many {mall woody ifles, 
one of which bears the ruins of a monattery, and another thofe 
of an ancient fortrefs, the refidence of the Campbells of Loch- 
awe, afterwards dukes of Argyle :—L. Baa, a lake on the 


-ifland of Mull, communicating with loch Nagaul to the N. : 


—L. Barnera, alake or inlet of the fea, on the N.W. coaft 
of the ifland of Lewis; 11 miles W. of Stornaway:—L. 
Broom, a bay on the W. coaft of Scotland, feven miles 
long and.two broad, communicating with L. More, ics 
mouth being in N. lat. 97°56’. W. long. 5° 13':—Little 
L. Broom, a bay on the W. coaft of Scotland, eight miles 
long and one broad ; eight miles S.E. of Udrigil Head, N. 
lat. 57° 52! W. long. 5°16 :—L. Broom, a town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Rofs, at the S. end of L. Broom lake; 
25 miles W.N.W. of Dingwall:—L. Ca/fle Semple, a lake 
in the county of Renfrew; fix miles S.W. of Paifley:—L. 
Catherine, a lake in the S.W. part of the county of Perth, 
about fix miles in length; 20 miles W.S.W. of Crieff :— 
L. Dalreach, a lake in the county of Ayr; 1o miles S.S.E. 
of Ayr:—L. Damb, a lake in the county of Perth; feven 
miles S. of George’s town:—L. Dee, a lake in the county 
of Kircudbright ; 12 miles N.W. of New Galloway :—L. 
Derculoch, a lake of Perth; feven miles S. of Blair Athol: 
—L. Dirantadlin, a lake in the counties of Argyle and 
Perth; feven miles N.W. of George’s town :—L. Doine, a 
lake of Perth; 20 miles W.S.W. of Crieff :—L. Druinard, 
a lake on the N.W. fide of the ifland of Tay :—L, Drumelly, 
a lake of Perth; feven miles N.W. of Couper :—L. Dun- 
telchah, a lake in the county of _Invernefs ; 20 miles N.E. of © 
Fort Auguftus:—L. £i/, a lake of Invernefs, eight miles 
long and one broad, near Fort William :—L. Enoch, a lake 
in the county of Kircudbright; 14 miles N.W. of New 
Galloway :—L. Ericht, a lake in the county of Invernefs, 
12 miles long and half a mile wide; four miles N. of George’s 
town:—L. £rriboll, a capacious and fafe bay on the N. 
coaft of Scotland; three miles W. of Whitenhead, its 
mouth being in N, lat. 58° 32’. Wz: long. 4° 29/:—L. 
Erfey, a lake in Arran ifland ; five miles N.W. of Brodick : 
—L. Effan, a lake of Perth; 18 miles S. of George's 
town :—L. L£tive, a bay on the W. coaft of Scotland, 20 
miles long and about one broad; 15 miles N, of Inverary, 
N. lat. 36° 26’. W. long. $° 5!:—L. Faini/b, a lake in the 
N.W. part of the county of Rofs; 16 miles W. of Ding- 
wall :—L. Fine, a bay in the county of Argyle, 34 miles 
long, and from one to four and fix broad, extending from 
about fix miles N.E. of Inwerary to the river Clyde ; its 
mouth being in N. lat. §5° so! W. long. 5° 8!:—L. Fin- 
trakin, a lake in the county of Dumfries; feven miles N.W. 
of Lochmaben:—L. Fitty, a lake in the county of Fife ; 
three miles N.N.E. of Dumfermline :—L. Frenchy, a lake 
of Perth; nine miles N. of Crieff:—L. Garry, a lake of 
Perth; nine miles N.E. of George's town:—L. Garvie, a 
lake in the county of Rofs; 10 miles W. of Dingwall: 
—L. Goyle, a lake which branches off to the N.W. from 
loch Long, N. lat. 56° 8’. W. long. 5°:—L. Heck, a 
lake in the county,of Argyle, between loch Long and 
loch Fine:—L. /nver, a lake in thé county of Kircud: 
bright 5 five miles N. of New Galloway :—L. Kenmoor, a 
Geez lake 
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lake at the union of the Ken and Dee, five miles long and 
half a mile wide:—L. Kingsmoor, a lake in the county of 
Selkirk ; 11 miles $.S.W. of Selkirk : —L. Laggan, a lake 
of Invernefs, eizht miles long and half a mile wide; 10 
miles S.E. of Fort Augultus:—L. Lawerflon, a lake in 
the county of Kincardine; nine miles N.N.E. of Stone- 
haven :—L. Leadmore, a lake in the county of Rofs; 24 
miles W.N.W. of Dornoch: —L. Lee, a lake in the county 
of Angus; 11 miles NN.W. of Brechin:—L. Leven, 2 
bay on the E. coaft of Scotland, in Invernefs, 10 miles 
long and half a mile wide; nine miles S. of Fort William, 
its mouth being in N. lat. 56° 40’... W. long. 5° 20'/:— 
Alfo, a Jake of the fame name, fituated in the county of 
Kinrofs. Though inferior to loch Lomond, not only in 
extent but in beauty of fcenery, ftill it mult be allowed to 
prefent to the eye a npble expanfe of water, interfperfed 
with a variety of fruitful and pleafant iflands. his lake 
varies in fize confiderably at different feafons. It is bounded 
on the eaft by the Lomond-hills, on the fouth by the hill of 
Balneartie, and on the weft by the plain of Kinrofs. The 
trout of loch Leven are of a large fize, and bear a ftrong 
refemblance, both in tafte and appearance, to the falmon. 
They are regularly brought to the Edinburgh markets, 
where they find a ready fale, being confidered extremely de- 
licate. The red colour of their flefh undoubtedly arifes 
from their feeding chiefly on a {mall fhell fifh of a very 
deep tinge, which abounds in the bottom of the loch. A 
variety of other fifh are likewife caught here. Eels are par- 
ticularly plentiful. Thefe, in the month of September, gene- 
rally migrate towards the fea in great numbers by the chan- 
nel of the Leven river, which takes its rife from the lake. 
It is remarkable that they never proceed in their migration 
except during the night. 

Loch Leven deferves particular attention on account of 
the many diftinguifhed remains of antiquity which either 
adorn its iflands or its banks. The ruins of the caftle of 
loch Leven are placed upon an ifland nearly in the centre of 
the loch. Its original foundation is unknown, for though 
tradition fays it was built by Congal, fon of Dongart, king 
of the Picts, yet very little credit can be given to this ac- 
count. The firft notice taken of it in hiftory occurs in the year 
1334, when it was befieged by fir John de Sterling, an Englith 
officer, commanding a party of Scots who had joined the 
Englifh army. But what principally renders this caftle 
famous in Scottifh hiftory, is the confinement here of the 
unfortunate queen Mary, by the confederate lords to whom 
fhe furrendered herfelf prifoner, after having parted with 
Bothwell at Carberry. Being placed in the cuftody of the 
wife of Douglas of loch Leven, a woman of rude manners, 
and an inveterate enemy to the queen, fhe fuffered all the 
miferies of a rigorous captivity. In this caftle fhe remained 
for feveral months almoft forgotten, till the haughty con- 
dud of the regent having eftranged the minds of many of 
the confederates, they refolved to refcue her and themfelves 
from his tyranny and oppreffion. With this view feveral 
attempts were made to effet her releafe, but all of them 
were rendered abortive by the vigilance of her keeper. 
Love, however, at laft prevailed over every obftacle, Mary, 
confcious of poflefling thofe bewitching charms which fel- 
dom fail in fecuring a deep intereft in the breaft of ambitious 
youth, refolved to employ them in captivating the heart of 
George Douglas, her keeper’s brother. She treated him 
with the moft marked diftin€tion, and even allowed him to 
entertain the moft daring hopes. ‘The temptation was too 
great to be refilled. Having engaged fome accomplices, 
they centrived to fecure the keys one evening, when the 
family were at their devotions, and opening the gates, al- 


lowed the, queen and her lover ta efcape by a boat which 
lay ready to receive them. As foon as they reached the {hore 
the queen was met with the utmoft joy by lord Seaton and 
fir James Hamilton, with whom fhe immediately fled to Nid- 
drie, in Eaft Lothian. 

On another, and the largeft ifland in the lake, the priory 
founded by Brudo, the laft but one of the Pictifh kings, 
formerly ftood. Its ruins are ftill vifible. Portmeak-mo- 
naftery was fituated on the eaftern bank of the loch; only 2 
few fragments of it remain. To the eaft are the ruins of 
the ancient tower or caftle of Arnot, which was poffefled 
by a family of that name for upwards of 600 years. For- 


fyth’s Beauties of Scotland :—L. Leys, a lake in the county. j 


of Kincardine; 11 miles N.W. of Stonehaven :—L. Lochy, a 
lake of Jnvernefs, between Fort William and Fort Auguitus, 
10 miles long, and more than one wide, communicating with 


loch Eil, loch Linnhe, and loch Archeig :—L. Lomond, alake 


in the county of Argyle, 17 miles long, and from one to four 
wide, wiih feveral {mall iflands on the broadeft part, which 
are fuppofed to form part of the Grampian chain, that termi- 
nates here on the W. communicating with the Clyde, by a 
river which joins the Clyde at Dumbarton ; 24 miles W. of 
Stirling ; ite extremity being in N. lat. 56° 3'. W. long. 
4° 30!. At the time of the earthquake in Lifbon in the 
year 1755, the waters of this lake were agitated in a fin- 
gular manner (fee Lomonp):—L. Loyal, a lake in the 
county of Sutherland, five miles long; two miles S. of 
Tongue :—L. Luichari, a lake in the county of Rofs; 15 
miles W. of Dingwall :—L. Lydoch, a lake of Perth; five 
miles W. of George’s town :—L. Lyon, a lake of Perth; 10 
miles S.W. of George’s town :—L. Maddy, a lake of Inver- 
nefs ; five miles long, and half a mile wide; 17 miles 
N.N.W. of Fort Augultus:—L. Mahaake, a lake of Perth ;, 
five miles N.W. of Dumblane :—L.. Monteith, a Jake in the 
vicinity of L. Lomond, about five miles in circumference,, 


with two woody ifles, one prefenting the ruins of a mo-° 


naftery, the other thofe of a caftle of the old earls of Mon- 
teith:—L. Merk, a lake of Perth; feven miles Nv of 
Blair Athol: —L. Miekly, a lake of Invernefs; 13 miles 
N.N.E. of Fort Auguitus:—L. Milford, or Melfort, a fafe 
road or harbour, on the W. coaft of Scotland, much fre- 
quented by herrings. N. lat. 56°16’. W. long. 5° 32':— 
L. Moan, a lake in the N.W. part of the county of Kir- 
cudbright ; 18 miles N.W. of New Galloway :—L. Mo- 
chrum, a Yake in the county of Wigton; feven miles W. of 
Wigton :—L. Monar, a lake in the county of Rofs; fix. 
miles Jong and half a mile wide :—L. Moorn, a lake in the 
N.W. part of the county of Rofs; nine miles N of Ding- 
wall:—L. Moy, a lake of Invernefs, near a town of the- 
fame name; nine miles S.E. of Invernefs:—L. Naver, a 
lake in the N. part of Scotland, 12 miles in circumference ; 
28 miles N.N.W. of Dornoch:—L. Well, a lake of Ar- 
gyle; 17 miles N.W. of Inverary:—L. Nefs, a lake of 
Invernefs ; 22 miles long and one broad, between Fort Aus 
guftus and the P'nth of Murray, into which its waters are 
difcharged. This lake was affected at the time of the 
earthquake at Lifbon: on account of its great depth, from 
60 to 135 fathoms, it never freezes:—L. Ojch, a lake of 
Invernefs ; four miles long, and a quarter of a mile wide, 
communicating with loch Nefs; four miles S.W. of Fort 
Auguftus:—L. Oochan, a lake of Invernefs; nine miles 
W.N.W. of George’s town :—L. Orr, a lake in the county 
of Fife; fix miles N.E. of Dumfermline:—L. Orent, a. 
lake in the county of Caithnefs ; fix miles S. of Thurfo:— 
L. Paatech, a lake of Invernefs; 1a. miles N. of George’s 
town:—L. Quich, a lake of Invernefs; 16 miles N. of 
Fort William ;—L.. Rannoch, a lake of Perth; about eight 
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miles long, E. of George’s town:—L. Rutton, a laké in 
Kireudbright ; four miles S.E. of Dumfries: —L. Shin, a 
Jake im the N. part of the county of Sutherland ; 12 miles 
long ‘and 14 wide; 13 miles W.N.W. of Dornoch:—L. 
Skene, a lake in the county of Aberdeen ; fiye miles S. of 
Kintore:—L. Skiach, a lake of Perth; fix miles N.W. of 
Dunkeld :-—L. Yay, a lake of Perth, which is a grand and 
beautiful expanfe of water, of fuch length as rather to 
refemble a noble river, abounding with fifh, and terminat- 
ing in an ifland, on which are feen the ruins of a priory ; 
having in its eaftern extremity the capital manfion and plan- 
tations of the earl of Braidalben; 24 miles N.W. of Perth: 
—L. Toilie, a lake in Argyle; 11 miles N.N.E. of Glenor- 
chy :—L. Troig, a lake of Invernefs; 14 miles E. of Fort 
Wiiliam :—L. Tumel, a lake of Perth; five miles S. of 
Blair Athol:—L. Turret, a lake of Perth; five miles 
N.N.W. of Crieff :—L. Yack, alake of Perth; three miles 
S.S.W. of Blair Athol:—L. Valican, a lake of Perth; fix 
miles E. of Blair Athol:—L. Voil, a lake of Perth; 17 
miles W. of Crieff:—L. Vrine, a lake in the county of 
Rofs; fix miles long, and half a mile wide; 25 miles 
W.N.W. of Dingwall! :—L. Vrotachan, a lake in the S.W. 
part of Aberdeenfhire ; feven miles S. of Caftleton of Brae- 
mar :—L. Uffie, a lake of Rofs ; two miles W. of Dingwall: 
—L. Watten, a lake in Caithnefs ; feven miles W. of Wick: 
—L. Yeben, a lake on the W. coaft of Scotland, on the 
N. fide ef Loch Terridon. 

LOCHABER, a diltri& of Scotland, in the county of 
Invernefs ; about 40 miles long and 25 broad, of which the 
chief place is Fort William. This is one of the moft 
dreary, mountainous, asd barren diflriéts m Scotland, thinly 
inhabited, with the houfes wretched. The chief produce is 
black cattle, with very large flocks of fheep. Here prince 
Charles ere¢ted his ftandard in 1745, upon his landing from 
France, with feven officers, and arms for 2000 men. 

LOCHE, or Sea-Locue, a name ufed in fome parts of 
England for the muffela, called in other places, particu- 
larly in Cornwall, the whiftle-fjo. See Gavus Muftela. 

LOCHEM, in Geography, a town of Holland, in the 
department of Guelderland, on the Borkel; ro miles E. of 
Zutphen. 

LOCHER Moss, a morafs of Scotland, in the county 
of Dumfries ; to miles long and three broad, which muit 
have been formerly a foreit, on account of the oak trees 
that are dug up in it; and as canoes and anchors have been 
alfo found here, it mult have been once covered with fea. 

LOCHES, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diftri@, in the department of the Indre and Loire; 21 miles 
$.5.E. of Tours. The place contains 4342, and the can- 
ton 14,701 inhabitants, on a territory of 385 kiliometres, 
im 18 communes. The caftle, feated on a rock in this town, 
was formerly an important fortification. It had four ranges 
of fubterraneous pafiages, running over one another, in the 
uppermolt of which, Louis Sforza, duke of Milan, was 
imprifoned for ro years, and where he died. Its large 
tower contains two cages or moveable rooms, with ftrang 
oak gates, covered with iron; and in one of thefe cardinal 
Balve, bifhop of Angers, was confined by Lewis XII. At 
a convent near the town, an edi&t was paffed in 1576, in 
favour of the Proteftants; but it was foon after violated 
by the queen regent, Catherine de Medicis. N. lat. 47° 7/. 
E. long. o° 34’. 

LOCHIA, in Midwifery, a difcharge of blood from the 
uterus of women, occurring after the expulfion of the pla- 
centa, and continuing four, five, or more days. See La- 
nour, Natural. 

LOCHIAL Frvers, a term ufed by medical writers 
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to exprefs fuch fevers as arife from fuppreflions or immine- 
tions of the lochial difcharges in lying-in women, or froma 
any other irregularities during the time of that difcharge. 

LOCHMABEN, in Geography, a town and royal bo- 
rough, fituated in the county of Dumfries, and diftri@ of 
Annandale, Scotland. It is fuppofed to have derived its 
name from the number of {mall lochs in its vicinity. This 
borough, according to tradition, received its original char- 
ter from king Robert Bruce, whofe paternal eftate was the 
lordfhip of Annandale. It is certain at leaft, that this mo- 
narch beftowed upon it a confiderable portion of lands from 
his own property. The oldeft charter extant is a writ of 
novodamus, by James VI., dated 16th July, 1612; which 
afligns as a reafon for the renewal, the deftruGtion of the 
town and its records by the Englifh, during fome of their 
inroads. Lochmaben has undoubtedly been formerly of 
more importance than at prefent. The borough-roods and 
town commouty are very extenfive, and for the moft part 
fenced off at a very trifling annual rent. The government 
of the town is vefted in a provoft, three bailies, a dean of 
guild, atreafurer, and nine common-council-men. Coarfe 
Jinen is the ftaple produétion of this place ; 60,000 yards. 
being annually manufaGured here and in the neighbourhood 
for the Englith market. The coal ufed for fuel is brought 
chiefly from Cumberland. Annan, Dumfries, Kirkcud- 
bright, Sanquhar, and this town, join in fending one mem- 
ber to parliament. 

The parifh of Lochmaben extends about ten miles along. 
the banks of the Annan, which poffeffes a very valuable 
falmon fifhery, almolt contiguous to the town. Several’ 
{maller ftreams flow into this river, all of which are abune- 
dantly fupplied with trout. In the largeft of the lochs,. 
which prefent a truly beautiful fheet of water, a great 
variety of fifh are caught. ‘The fifhermen affert, that there 
are 15 or 16 different kinds fit for the table. Among thefe 
is one called the vendife, or vendace, fome fay from Vendois. 
in France, as being brought thence by one of the Jamefes.. 
This ftory, however, does not feem very probable, as it is- 
found by experience, that this fifh dies the inftant it is 
touched. Befides, it has in vain been attempted to tranfport_ 
it to other loc'is in the neighbourhood. The vendife is about 
the fize of a herring, and refembles it both in external ap- 
pearance and anatomical ftru€ture. In tafte and flavour it: 
is extremely delicate, fo that it is reckoned among the moft 
delicious fith that fwims. It lies generally in the deepeft- 
parts of the loch, and is caught with the net. 

Upon a peninfula which ftretches out into this loch ftands 
a caltle, originally built by Robert de Bruce, the firft of 
that name who {wayed the Scottifh feeptre. It was a place 
of great ftrength previous to the introduétion of fire-arms, and. 
could ftill be made fo, if its fortifications were raifed anew 
according to the principles of modern warfare. The ori- 
ginal buildings of the caitle feem to have occupied about an 
acre‘of ground. The walls were twelve feet in diameter. 
Three ditches furround the whole at different diftances. 
The area contained within the outermoft wall may be about. 
13 acres. The inner one paffes through a part of the 
caftle,. within which there was a place for the fecurity of 
the boats, either from the effects of the weather or an. 
enemy. While Scotland was a diftin& kingdom from Eng- 
land, this fort was the frontier garrifon againft Carlifle. 
The marquis of Annandale, among his other titles, aflumes 
that of conitable, or hereditary keeper of the caftle of Loch— 
maben. To this office was attached a falary of 300/; 
Scotch, along with the fifhings of the lochs. For the main. 
tenance of the troops compofing the garrifon, the govern- 
ment had likewife what was called a /aird-a-mart, or lardiner 
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mart cow, which was one of the beft fat cows from every 
parifh in Annandale. ‘Very little of the caftle now remains, 
it having been completely pillaged of its materials for the 
conftruétion and ornament. of many of the houfes in the 
neighbourhood. 

Between this caftle and the Kirk-lochs, clofe to the town, 
are the veftiges of another fort of more ancient date. ‘Tra- 

. dition reports that the ftones were removed to affilt in build- 
ing another caftle, probably that in the loch. The fituation 
of this caftle is.fine, and commands a beautiful profpect 
over an-extenfive plain. It was originally the refidence of 
the Bruce family, before they afcended the throne of Scot- 
Jand. (It is faid that king Robert I. was born here. * 

Contiguous to the cattle firft mentioned, on the banks of 

«the Annan, lies a large tract of fertile land, called the Four- 
towns, as.comprehending four populous villages. Thefe 
lands were originally granted by one of the Scottifh mo- 
narchs to his houfhold fervants, and the property of each 

being very fmall, bare poffeffion was declared a fufficient 
title. "When any part of this property is transferred, it is 

-only neceffary to mark the tranfaction in the books of the 
‘lord of the barony. In meafuring the lands of this diftna, 
an ell, called the barony ell, is made ufe of, which contains 
42 inches, whereas the common ell of the country is only 
35 inches. 

Lochmaben and its vicinity derive no {mall degree of 
_celebrity, as the {cene of fome of the heroic aétions of the 
renowned fir William Wallace. According to the popula- 
tion report of 1801, this parifh contained 499 houfes, and 
2053 inhabitants. 

LOCHNEYV, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland ; 60 miles N. of Calmar. 

LOCHSTETT, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Smaland, near which are the ruins of a caftle, in which was 
a dungeon, that ferved for a prifon; four miles N. of 
Pillau. 

LCEHVITZE, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tcherrigov, on the Sufa; 96’ miles S.E. of Tchernigov. 
N. lat. 50° 20’. E. long. 28° 14'. 

LOCIS Communisus. See ComMMuNIBUS. 

LOCK, Marruew, in Biography, organift and com- 
pofer to his majefty Charles I1., was a native of Exeter, 
and a chorifter in the cathedral of that city, while William 
Wake was organift there. He had afterwards inftructions 
in mufic {fom Edward Gibbons, and had fo much diftin- 
guifhed himfelf as a profeffor of abilities, that we are told 
in the continuation of fir Richard Baker’s chronicle, -he 
was appointed to compofe the mufic fer the public entry 
of the king ‘at the reftoration, and captain Henry Cook 
for his coronation. 

But he feems firft to have appeared as an author in 1657, 
during the interregnum, by the publication of his « little 
confort of three parts fer viols or violins, confifting of 
pavans, ayres, corants, farabands, in two feveral varieties, 
‘the firft twenty of which are for two trebles and a bafe.”’ 

Some of his compofitions appear in the fecond part of 
John Playford’s continuation of Hilton’s ** Catch that catch 
can,” in 1667. OF which publication, the fecond part 
contains * Dialogues, Glees, Ayres, and Ballads, of two, 
three, and four voices,” among which we find the moft 
pleafing of Lock’s compofitions; “ Never trouble thyfelf 
about times or their turnings,”’ a glee for three voices. 

Lock was the firft who attempted dramatic mulic for the 
Englifh tage, if we except the mafques that were performed 
at court, and at the houfes of the nobility, in the time of 
Charles I., and during the reign of Charles II. When mufi- 
eal dramas were fir attempted, which Dryden calls heroic 
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plays and dramatic operas, Lock was employed to fet moft 
of them; ‘ Circe,’’? written by fir William Davenant’s fon, 
Dr. Davenant, was fet by Bannifter ; but the /emi-operas, as 
they were called, the Tempeft, Macbeth, and Pfyche, tranf- 
lated from the French of Moliere by Shadwell, were fet to 
mufic by Lock. The Tempeft and Pfyche were performed 
in 1673, with mufic, dancing, and {plendid {cenes, but not 
printed till 1675, when it was publifhed with the following 
title : «¢ The Enghifh Opera; or the vocal Mufic in Pfyche, 
with the inftrumental therein intermixed. To which 1s ad- 
joined the inftrumental Mufic in the Tempeft. By Mat- 


thew Lock, compofer in ordinary to his Majefty, and Or- ° 


ganift to the Queen.” This publication is dedicated to 
James duke of Monmouth. There is a preface of fome 
length by the compofer, Matthew Lock, which, like his 
mufic, is rough and nervous, exactly correfponding with 
the idea which is generated of his private chara¢ter, by the 
pervfal of his controverfy with Salmon, and the fight of his 
picture in the mufic-fchool at Oxford. It is written with 
that natural petulance which probably gave birth to moft of 
the quarrels in which he was involved. He begins with a 
complaint of the tendency of his brother mutlicians ‘ to 
peck and carp at other men’s conceptions, how mean foever 
may be their own. And expecting to fall under the lafh of 
forne foft-headed or hard-hearted compofer,’’ he fets about 
removing ‘ the few blocks at which they may take occafion 
to ftumble,”? with a degree of indignation that implies an 
irafcible {pirit under no great governance. The firft ob- 
jeGtion which he thinks likely to be made, is to the word. 
opera, to which he an{wers, that it is a word borrowed from 
the Italian, who by it diftinguifhed this kind of drama from, 
their comedies, which, after a plan is laid, is fpoken ex- 
tempore ; whereas this is not only defigned, but written 
with art and induftry ; and afterwards fet to fuitable mufic. 
In which idea he has produced the following compofitions, 
which, for the moft part, are ‘in their nature foft, eafy, 
and, as far as his abilities could reach, agreeable to the 
defign of the poet. For in them, there is ballad to fingle 
air, counterpoint, recitative, fugue, canon, and chromatic 
mufic, which variety, without vanity be itfaid, was never 
in court or theatre, till now prefented, in this nation.”? He 
confeffes, however, that fomething had been attempted be-, 
fore in this way of compofition, but more by himfelf than 
any other, And adds, “that the author of the drama pru- 


dently confidering, that though Italy was and is the great . 


academy of the world for mufic and this fpecies of enter- 
tainment, yet as this piece was to be performed in England, 
which is entitled to no fuch praife, he mixed it with inter- 
locutor, as more proper to our genius.”? 

He concludes his peevifh preface by confefling, that “ the 
inftrumental mufic before and between the aéts, and the 
entries in the aéts of Pfyche, were omitted by the confent of 
the author, Signor Gio. Baptifla Draghi; and that the 
tunes of the entries and dances in the Tempeit (the dances: 
being changed) were omitted for the fame reafon.” 

Here we have a fhort hiftory of thefe early attempts at 
dramatic mufic on our ftage, in which, as in the moft fuc- 
cefsful reprefentations of this kind in later times, the chief 
part of the dialogue was fpoken, and recitative, or mufical 
declamation, which feems to be the true criterion and cha- 
ra¢teriftic of Italian operas, but feldom ufed, unlefs merely 
to introduce fome particular airs and chorufes: as in the 
modern Comus, the air, “* On ev'ry hill, in ev'ry dale,’ is 
preceded by the fhort recitative ** How gentle was my 
Damon’s air.” : 

Upon examining this mufic, it appears to have been very 
much compofed.on Lulli’s model. ‘Lhe melody is neither 

recitative 
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recitative nor air, but*partaking-of both, with aichange of 
meafure as frequent as in any old French opera which we 
ever faw, 

Lock had genius«and abilities in harmony fufficient to 
have furpafled his model, or to have caft his movements in a 
mould of his- own making; but fuch was the paffion of 
Charles II. and confequently of his court at this time, for 
every thing French, that in all probability Lock was in- 
ftructed’ to imitate Cambert and Lulli. His mutfic for the 
witches in Macbeth, which, when produced in 1674, was 
as {mooth and airy as any of the time, has now obtained, 
by age, that wild and favage catt which is admirably fuited 
to the infernal chara¢ters that.are fuppofed to perform it. 

In the third introductory mufic to the Tempeft, which is 
ealled a cartain-tune, probably from the curtain being firft 
drawn up during the performance of this {pecies of overture, 
he has, for the firft time that is come to our knowledge, 
introduced the ufe of cre/cendo (louder by degrees,) with 
diminuendos and lentando, under the words /oft and flow by 
degrees. No other-in{truments are mentioned in the {core of 
his opera of Pfyche, than violins for the ritornels ; and yet, 
fo flow was the progrefs of that inftrument during the lalt 
century, that in a-general catalogue of mufic in 1701, fcarce 
any compofitions appear to have been printed for its ufe. 

This mufician was of fo irafcible a difpofition, that he 
feems never-to have been: without a quarrel or two on his 
hands. For his furious attack on Salmon, for propofing to 
reduce all the clefs in mufic to one, (fee Sanmon and 
Crer,) he-had a quarrel with the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal, early in Charles II.’s reign. Being compofer in 
ordinary to the king, he produced for the Chapel Royal a 
morning fervice, in which. he fet the prayer after each of 
the ten commandments, to: different mufic from that to 


which the fingers had been long accuftomed,. which was. 


deemed an unpardonable innovation, and on the firlt day of 
April 1666, at the-performance of it before the king, there 
‘was a diiturbance and an obftru€tion for fome time to the 
performance. ‘To convince the public that it was not from 
the meannefs- or inaccuracy of the compofition, that this 
impediment to its performance happened, Lock thought 
it neceffary to print the whole fervice ; and it came abroad, 
in fcore, on a fingle fleet, with a long and laboured vindi- 
cation, by way of preface, under the following title; 
“Modern church-mufick_ pre-accufed, cenfured and ob- 
ftructed in its performance before his majeity.”’ 

Lock was long fufpeéted’ of being a Roman Catholic, 
and it is probable-that this new fervice, by leaning a little 
more towards the mafs, than the fervice of the Proteftant 
cathedral, may have given offence to fome zealous members 
of. the church of England. 

The public were indebted to Lock for the firft rules that 
were ever publifhed in England, for a dafo continuo, or tho- 
rough-bafe; thefe rules he gave to the world, in a book 
entitled “ Melothetia,’’ London, oblong 4to. 1673. It is 
dedicated to Roger l'Ettrange, efg. afterwards fir Roger 
VE ftrange, an ingenious man; a good muiician, and an en- 
courager of ‘its profeffors. It contains,. befides the tho- 


_ rough-bafe rules, fome leffons for the harpfickord and organ 


by Lock himfelf, and others. He was author likewife of 
feveral fongs-printed in “* The Treafury of Mufic,”? “+The 
Theatre of Mufic,”’ and other colleétions of fongs. In the 
latter of thefe is a dialogue, «¢ When death fhall part us from 
thefe kids,”? which, with Dr. Blow’s ‘ Go, perjured man,”’ 
was ranked among the beft vocal comp6litions of the time. 
It is prefumed, that when he was appointed compofer in 
ordinary to the king, he was profeffionally a member of the 
shurch of England ; but it is certain that he went over to 


the Romifh communion afterwards, and became organift te 
queen Catherine of Portugal, the confort of Charles II. 
and died a Papift in 1677. 

Lock, a well-known inftrument for fecuring doors and 
preventing them from being opened, except by means of 
the key adapted to it. A common lock confifts of a {trong 
bolt, which muft be fitted in a proper box or cafe affixed 
to the /door, and inclofing it on all fides, to defend it from 
violence, that it cannot be withdrawn, except by the appli- 
cation of the key, which fhould enter the lock by a {mall 
key-hole, and be furrounded by numerous watds, that occa- 
fion the paflage the key pafles through, in turning round to 
move the bolt, to be very crooked and intricate, and thus 
preventing the introduction of any inftrument or falfe ke 
to withdraw the bolt. The third part of the lock is the 
tumbler, which is a catch or click holding the bolt from 
being withdrawn, except the tumbler is firft removed by the 
key, which is done at the fame time it fhoots the bolt. “This 
common lock cannot be made perfeétly fecure from being 
picked or opened without the right key, from the circum- 
{tance that the wards, though they may be varioufly difpofed, 
fo as to require a very crooked key, mutt be always left fixed’ 
in the lock, and their figure may be taken by introducing 
a {mall falfe key, covered with wax or other plaitic fub- 
{tance, and receiving the impreflion of the wards, from which 
information a falfe or fkeleton key may be made, that will 
enter the lock and withdraw the bolt ; or, if it will only raife 
up the tumbler, the bolt may fometimes be forced back by 
ether means. Another reafon of the infufficiency of the 
common lock is, that the variations capable of being made 
in the arrangement of the wards are-not fufficient to pro- 
duce the required number of locks without having great 
numbers exactly alike, and their keys capable of opening 
each other reciprocally ; from which circumftance they be- 
come but an imperfect fecurity, as any. ill-difpofed perfon 
may, by furnifhing himfelf with a great variety of old keys, 
be enabled to opem almoit any common lock ; particularly 
if thefe keys are filed away to fkeletons, that is, leaving as 
little as poffible-of the folid part of the key, which will . 
then have a greater chance of" pafling. in between'the intri- 
cate wards. 

To preduce:a lock which»would be free from thefe objec- 
tions has been the ttudy of many ingenious mechanics, whofe 
various locks have different properties and advantages. We 
have devoted Plate XXI. Mij/cellany; to the explanation of + 
two capital locks, one by Mr. Thomas: Rowntree, which is 
an improvement upon the common tumbler-lock, and an- 
other by Mr. Jofeph Bramah, which is om an entirely dif- 
ferent principle. 

Mr. Rowntree’s lock is reprefented in figs-’55 6, 7, and 8; 
in thefe the following parts are thofe of the common lock : 
A A is the plate which inclofes the whole mechanifin, and 
faftens it to the door; BB, jig. 6; is the bolt; which is 
guided in «its motion by fliding under two bridges C,.D,... 
{crewed to the main plate; E, E, are four pillars which fup- - 
port a plate to cover the works: this plate has the key-hole 
init; F, &c.are the circular wards furrounding the centre pin; ; 
and a, fig. 6, is the key which, in turning round; a@s in a 
notch r in the bolt, and fhoots it forwards or backwards ; - 
Gis the tumbler: it is a plate fituated beneath the bolt and % 
moving ona centre pinat d.. . See alfo_fig:.8, which isa fepas 
rate view of the tumbler ; it has a catch e projecting upwards 
from it, which enters the notches f or gy fig. 6 in the-bolt, , 
and thus. firmly retains-the bolt ; the: former when it-is 
locked, and the latter when it is drawn back.» H is a {pring 
which preffes the tumbler forwards; the key. a, in turn. - 
ing round, atts firft again{t the part. ¢ of the tumbler, and 

raifes 
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raifes it fo as to remove the catch e from the notches for g, 
and then the key enters the notch r in the bolt, and moves it. 
In this, which is the common lock, it will be feen there is no 
fecurity, except what arifes from the intricacy of the wards 
¥F furrounding the key ; for a falfe key, or any other inftru- 
ment which 1s of the fame length as a, will, if it can pafs the 
wards, raife the tumbler and draw back the bolt. Mr. 
Rowntree has, by applying an ingenious contrivance to this 
Jock, rendered it fo fecure, that it will be nearly impoffible 
to pick or open it with any other than the true key. To 
the tumbler he ‘has added a piece of metal 4, figs. 7 and 8, 
called its fin, fixed to its lower fide. When the tumbler 
is locked in the notches f, g, of the bolt, the fin applies 
itfelf to a clufter of {mall wheels I, fics. 5 and 8, all fitted 
on one centre pin beneath the tumbler: the edges of thefe 
wheels {top the fin #, and prevent the tumbler being railed ; 
but each wheel has a notch i, fig. 8, cut in its circumference, 
and when they are all placed, fo that every notch is turned 
to the fide oppofite the fin of the tumbler, and forming one 
notch ‘through the whole clufter of wheels, then the fin is 
at liberty to enter this notch, allowing the tumbler to rife : 
but when the tumbler is down, and the plain edges of all or 
any of the wheels are prefented to the fin, the tumbler can- 
not be raifed unlefs the wheels are firft put into the right 
pofition above-mentioned : this is done by a number of le- 
vers K, figs. 5 and 7, all centred onone pinat &. At the op- 
pofite end each has a tooth m, entering a notch in the wheel 
belonging to it, fo that when any lever is preffed outwards 
it turns its wheel round. ‘The levers are prefled towards the 
key by a {pring » applied to each, and in this ftate they reft 
againft a pin @ fixed in the plate. ‘The wheels are now dif- 
arranged completely, every one prefenting its plain edge to 
the fin, but every one requiring a different degree of motion 
to bring the notch round to the proper pofition. When the 
key is introduced and turned round, it firlt operates upon 
the curved part p 9, fig. 5; of the levers K, and railing 
them, turns all the circles I at once into the proper pofition. 
The key, in turning farther round, operates on the part cc, 
fig. 6, of the tumbler, now at liberty to move, and by raifing 
it releafes the bolt, and in turning {Hill further round, it 
feizes the notch r of the bolt, as in fg. 6, and fhoots it. 
The key is cut into fteps of different lengths, as fhewn at 
vv, in fig. R: each ftep operates on its refpedctive lever K 
‘in a different degree, and turns its circle I the proper quan- 
tity. The notch at s a¢ts upon the tumbler, and the plain 
part ¢ moves the bolt. In this lock there is no poffibility of 
picking it, for if all the levers except one were raifed the 
proper quantity, that one would detain the tumbler as effec- 
tually as the whole number ; and a falfe key, befides having 
the wards as R, mutt have all the notches v, v, of the exact 
depth, neither greater nor lefs, or it will not open the lock, 
even if one alone is incorreét. If the key is loft, when a 
new one is made, the maker takes out the levers K and cir- 
cles I, and arranging them in a new order, one upon the other, 
making the new key to fit the new arrangement, and then 
the old key will not open the lock ; though none of the 
parts are altered, but only their arrangement. The fame 
may be done if it be fufpected that an impreflion has been 
fraudently taken from the key to make a falfe one by. 

The locks invented by Mr. Jofeph Bramah difplay great 
ingenuity, and demand a particular defcription, having been in 
very general ufe for many years pait, and greatly admired. He 
obtained a patent for his invention in 1784, and eitablifhed a 
manufactory of them, in which he employed a number of inge- 
nious tools and engines for the fabrication of the different 
parts. One of Mr. Bramah’s fimpleit forms of a lock for a 
drawer, or for a door, is reprefented in figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, Plate 
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XXII.'Mifellany, in which A reprefents the bolt, fitted te 
flide on the metal plate B BC, by paffing through a hole in the 
fide C, which is turned up, as fhewn in fig. 3: the other end 
of the bolt is guided by pafling under proper grooves in the 
lower fide of the circular box D D, which is ferewed to the 
plate B to confine the bolt down. It contains the whole me- 
chanifm of the lock, confilting of an interior cylinder or bar- 
rel EE, fhewn in the fection fig. 3, with its appendages in per- 
{pective in fig. 4. This barrel 1s fitted to turn round within the 
box D D, the upper end aa being received into a cavity exattly 
fitting it, and the middle encompafled bya circular ring of fteel 
plate 4b, {crewed into the box as fhewn in fg. 3, and one-balF 
fhewn at 4, fig. 4. The ring enters a circular groove formed 
round the parrel, and thus confines it frem having any other 
motion than a rotation on its axis, and this only by the aid 
of the key R, as will be explained. The barrel has a hole 
through its centre, which is clofed at bottom by a circular 
plate F, {crewed to it, and fupporting the central pin G, 
which occupies the centre of the hole through the barrel 
this centre pin guides the key in entering the lock. When 
the barrel E E isturned round by the key, it fhoots the bolt 
A, by an ingenious contrivance, explained in fg 2, an aper- 
ture being cut through the plate B BC to exhibit it. The 
plate F, on the lower end of the barrel E, has a pin f pro- 
jeGting from it: this pin enters a curved opening, at a 
{mall diftance from the centre, and therefore de{cribes a cir- 
cle when the barrel is turned round, cut through the bolt A 
as is fhewn by the dark curve F in fig. 2. In the potitian 
there fhewn the bolt is withdrawn, and the pin f, refling 
again{t the folid part of the groove, prevents the barrel being 
turned round any farther in the direction from F to f: 
but by the application of the key, the barrel may be turned 
in the other direction from f to I, in which courfe it paffes 
round in a circular part of the groove, and therefore produces 
no motion of the bolt A, until the pin f {trikes the itraight 
part g of the groove, and atts againit it to throw the bolt 
forwards: and when the barrel has made a complete circuit, 
and the pin f is again come to the fame pofition it was at 
firft, the bolt is fhot out as at fig. 1, anduthe pin is refting 
in the hollow 4, which prevents it moving any farther in the 
fame direétion. When the barrel is turned back again, the pin 
facts againit the notch i and the curved part £ of the groove, 
and withdraws the bolt into the pofition of fig. 2: now the 
pin f, either when the bolt is fhot out or in is in aright 
line‘with the centre of the barrel E, to which it is fixed 
and the direction of the bolt’s motion. By this means, res 
force whatever applied to drive back the bolt can have the 
leaft tendency to turn the barrel round, and ftrain the me- 
chanifm which prevents its motion, unlefs the parts are firft put 
into a particular arrangement, by the application of the key. 
The interior mechanifm muft be explained by fig. 4, in which 
J, m, n, reprefent {mall fteel fliders, which are fitted into 
proper grooves or flits, made in the fubftance of the barrel 
E. Of thefe there are fix in number, arranged round the 
barrel, and projecting a little from its exterior furface in the 
{mall part. Thefe fliders are received in notches y, z, in the 
fixed iteel ring 5 4, before deferibed ; and thus effectually 
detain the barrel at fix points from being turned round, exe. 
cept itis firlt unlocked by the key .R being introduced at 
the key-hole H, and the fliders prefled down by it, fo as to 
bring the notches (of which each flider ‘has one, as at 7 
fig: 4-) all oppofite the fteel plate 6 4,:and then the barref 
may be turned round. When the key is abfent, the fliders 
are raifed up by a brafs ring v fliding on the central pin Gy 
and lifted up by a fpiral fprng w. ‘T’be key has fix notches 
cut in the end of it, as fhewn at S, which is an end view ¢ 
each notch in the key includes one of the fix fliders /, m, 75 
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sand the key, being forced down into the key-hole H, de- 
preffes all the liders at once, until the projecting leaf ¢ of 
the key ftops upon the bottom of the recefs x, cut in the 
upper gee of the barrel. In this pofition the fliders are de- 
preffed, fo that the notch r made in each flider comes 
exatly oppofite the fteel ring 4 4, and the barrel is at liberty 
to turn round all the fliders, being by this means removed, 
or at leaft relieved, from the tteel ring, which, as before- 
mentioned, embraces a groove cut round the barrel, but 
which cannot turn round therein unlefs the fliders are alfo 
moved by the key, that the notches cut in them coincide 
with the groove cut round ‘the barrel, and then it can turn 
freely round. The key, having thus relieved the barrel by be- 
ing thrutt in as far as it can go, obtains a hold of the barrel to 
turn it round, by the leaf ¢ entering, the receis x, which it 
exactly fills up, fo as to form a continuation of the cir- 
cular top of the barrel: but as foon as the key is turned 
round with the barrel a {mall quantity, its leafis caught be- 
neath the circular cavity in the top of the box D, and 
thus the key is prevented from being thrown out by the 


fpiral {pring w, until it has been turned quite round, and.” 


locked or unlocked the bolt : then the leaf of the key coming 
oppofite the enlargement z, fig. 1, of the key-hole H, the 
{pring throws the key out and raifes all the fliders, that they 
may interlock with the fteel plate 44, and prevent the barrel 
from turning, unlefs the key is again put in, (its leaf being 
oppofite the aperture z of the key-hole,) and being thruit 
forwards as far as it will go, the barrel will turn round very 
eafily ; and when it has made a.complete circuit, the lock is 
patie and the key thrown out of the key-hole by the 
ring. 
‘ The fecurity of this ingenious lock from being picked, or 
opened bya falfe key, depends upon a circumitance not 
yet mentioned, which is, that the notches in the fix fliders are 
fo made, that every one requires to be deprefled a different 
quantity to bring them all at once oppofite the fteel ring, in 
which pofition alone the barrel can be moved. or this reafon 
the fix notches in the key are all of different depths, corre- 
f{pondent to the pofitions of the notches in their refpective 
fliders ; and unlefs each notch in the key is of the proper 
\ depth, the lock cannot be opened, for any one being too 
deep, that ilider will not be prefled low enough to relieve 
the barrel, and will hold it falt, though all the others may 
be corre&: on the other hand, any notch not being of fuffi- 
cient depth, the flider it a&ts upon will be prefled too far, 
and in this cafe the notch in it, having paffed by the fteel ring, 
will lock the barrel as effe€tually as though it was not far 
enough. Thus this lock admits of an immenfe number of com- 
binations ; 1{t, in the number of the fliders ; 2dly, the depths 
_ of the different notches in the key ; and 3dly, the arrange- 
_ ment of thefe fliders. The combination of thefe three changes 
admits fuch an immenfe number of varieties of locks, that it 
never need happen that two locks fhould be made to open by 
the fame key. Any of Mr. Bramah’s locks may be arranged 
fo as to require ‘a new and different key in cafe the original 
fhould be loit or ftolen: for this purpofe the lock muit be 
opened, and the fliders taken out and changed into different 
ooves: a new key muft now be made, with the grooves of 
the fame depth of the original key, but arranged in a dif- 
ferent order, correfponding with the new arrangement of 
the fliders. ‘The old key will not now open the lock. 


To pick a lock of this kind is perhaps impoffible; becaufe, 
¢ though the fliders are expofed to the examination of any per- 
_ Jon, yet no information can be obtained of the depth of each 
of the fliders required to be depreffed ; for, unlefs they 


are all together pretled down, the barrel cannot be turned 
in the leaft, and without turning it, no guefs can be made 
yiVou. XX1. 
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by prefling down any one flider of the depth at which the 
notch in it will be oppofite the fteel ring. Another great ad- 
vantage of thefe locksyis, that from the circumf{tance before 
explained, of the bolt having no aétion to turn the barrel, 
though the barrel has a great power to fhoot the bolr, a 
{trong lock may have but avery {mall key. For inftance, the 
bolt of the lock, in the plate which is drawn its full fizey 
is of eae {trength, while the key R is fo fmall, that it 
may always be carried {ufpended to the watch chain, and. 
then it will not be in danger of being loft or miflaid, as one 
may happen to lofe a key, and give opportunity for ill 
difpofed perfons to make a falfe key from it, unknown to 
the owner. 

A lock invented by Mr. Stanfbury, an American gentle- 
man, has great merit. Toexplain it, we mutt fuppofe that a 
flat circular"plate is fitted to turn round upon the centre pin 
for the key, and that this plate, when turned round, fhoots 
the bolt, which may be done by various means. The lock= 
ing part confilts of four, fix, or more {mall fleel pins, 
which are received in holes made very near each other, 
through both the circular turning plate, and the fixed plate 
beneath it. By thefe pins the circular plate is held faft 
from turning. The key has the fame number of pins, 
and arrafged in the fame pofition and diftance as the 
pins inthe plate. The key being introduced, it is preffed 
forwards againtt the circular plate, and turned round till the 
pins in it come over the pins in the circular plate, and the 
preffure of the hand forces the pins out of the circular plate, 
the pins in the key occupying the place of them. The 
plate is now relieved, and the key has hold of the plate to 
turn it round and open the lock. Each pin is provided with a 
{pring behind the fixed plate to force it forwards. The 
difficulty of making a falfe key to this lock is very great ; 
as any error in the number, fize, pofition, or length of the 
pins, will prevent it from opening the lock. To avoid 
the danger of impreflions being taken, many marks are 
ftamped upon the circular plate, which are exacily the fame 
at the marks of the real pins: thus an impreflion taken from 
it would only miflead. 

Mr. Stanfbury has alfo made an ingenious improvement 
upon the common fpring door-lock. The handle which opens 
the {pring catch for faftening the door, inftead of requiring 
to be turned round, is made fo that it withdraws the {pring 
catch, by pufhing the handle on one fide of the door and 
pulling it on the other. ‘This method is extremely conve- 
nient ; for preffing the handle releafes the lock, and conti- 
nuing the preffure opens the door, and pulling the handle on 
the other fide has the fame effe@. A perfon with his hands 
full may open fuch a door by only leaning againft the 
handle. 

Locx, or Weir, in Inland Navigation, the general name 
for all thofe works of wood and ftone, made to confine and 
raife the water of a river: the banks alfo which are made to 
divert the courfe of the river, are called by thefe names in 
fome places. But the term /ock, or pound-/ock, is more parti- 
cularly appropriated to exprefsa contrivance, confilting of two 
gates, or pairs of gates, called the lock-gates, and a cham- 
ber between, in which the water may be made to coincide 
with the upper or lower canal, according as the upper or 
lower gates communicating with it are opened ; by. which 
means boats are raifed or deprefled from one level or reach of 
acanaltoanother. See Plate V. Canals. 

Lock of Water, is the meafure equal to the content of 
the chamber of the locks, by which the confumption of 
water on a canal is eftimated. : 

Lock-éeeper, a perfon who attends the locks to take 

: ~Hh care 
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care of them, and to affift the boatmen in paffing through 
them. 

Locx-paddles are the {mall fluices that ferve to fill and 
empty the locks. 

Locx-/ils are the angular pieces of timber, (4, 4, Plate V. 
Canals, fig. 36.) at the bottom of the lock, againft which 
the gates fhut. 

Locx-weirs, or Paddle-weirs, are the over-falls behind the 
upper gates, (z, z, Plate V. fig. 35.) by which the wafte- 
water of the upper pound is let down through the paddle- 
holes into the chamber of the lock. 

To Lock, in Fencing, is to feize your adverfary’s fword- 
arm, by twining your left arm round it, after you clofe your 

arade, fhell to fhell, in order to difarm him. 

LOCKARTSBURG, in Geography, a town of America, 
in Luzerne county, Pennfylvania, fituated on an ifthmus, 
formed by the confluence of the Sufquehanna and Tioga 
rivers, about a mile above their junction. 

LOCKE, Jony, in Biography, one of the greateft phi- 
lofophers and moft powerful writers that ever adorned this 
country, was born at Wrington, in Somerfetfhire, on the 
zoth of Auguft 1632. His father was a gentleman of ftriét 
probity and economy, and he poflefled a handfome fortune. 
He took great pains in the education of his fon; and, when 
he was of a proper age, fent him to Wefiminfter fchool, 
where he continued till the year 1651, when he was entered 
a ftudent of Chrift-church college, in the univerfity of Ox- 
ford. Here he was diltinguifhed above all his contem- 
poraries, and was confidered to be the moft ingenious young 
man in the college. It appears, however, that he was dif- 
gufted with the method of ftudy preferibed to him, which 
was after the manner of the Peripatetics ; and it is faid, that 
the bocks which firft gave hina relifh for the ftudy of phi- 
lofophy were thofe written by Des Cartes. Having taken 
his degrees in arts in 1655 and 1658, Mr. Locke for fome 
time clofely applied himlelf to the itudy of phyfic; and it is 
certain that, for a fhort time, he followed it asa profeffion. 
In the year 1664 he accepted an offer to go abroad, as fe- 
cretary to fir William Swan, envoy from Charles II. to the 
eleGtor of Brandenburgh; but returning to England again 
within lefs than a’year, he refumed his ftudies at Oxtord 
with renewed vigour, applying himfelf particularly to na- 
tural philofopny. In 1666 he was accidentally introduced 
to the acquaintance of lord Afhley, afterwards earl of 
Shaftefbury, in the capacity of a medical praétitioner, during 
the abfence of the phyfician who regularly attended his lord- 
fhip. When the noble lord left Oxford to go to Sunning 
Hill, he made Mr. Locke promife him a vifit there, which 
promife he performed in 1667. Having fecured him as an 
inmate, lord Afhley fuflered himfelf to be governed entirely 
by his advice, and became fo much attached to him, that he 
would not fuffer him to praétife medicine out of his own 
family, except in the cafe of fome particular friends; and 
perceiving that the great abilities of Mr. Locke were cal- 
culated to render him eminently ferviceable to the world in 
other departments of knowledge, urged him to apply his 
ftudies to ftate affairs and political fubje&s. To thefe Mr. 
Locke was naturally inclined, and fucceeded fo- well, that 
lord Afhley began to confult him on all occafions. He was 
now introduced to the fociety of fome of the moft eminent 
men of the age, who were all delighted with his converfation. 
In the year 1668, Mr. Locke accompanied the earl and 
eountefs of Northumberiand in a tour to France, and re- 
mained in that country with the lady, while his lord{hip fet 
off to Italy, with an intention of vifiting Rome. This 
nobleman, however, died on his journey, and Mr. Locke 
accompanied the countefs to England, and again took up 
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his refidence at lord Afhley’s. His lordfhip, at that period 


chancellor of the exchequer, having, in conjun@ion with 
other noble lerds, obtained a grant of Carolina in North 
America, employed Mr. Locke to draw up a conititution 
for that province. 
articles relative to religion and public worfhip on thofe en- 
larged principles of toleration, which were agreeable to his 
own enlightened views upon that fubje&t. Theclergy, how- 
ever, jealous of a diminution of their powers, caufed an ad- 
ditional claufe to be inferted, fecuring the countenance and 
fupport of the flate only to the exercife of religion according 
to the difcipline of the eftablifhed church. Mr. Locke, 
notwithitanding kis conneétion with lord Afhley, made fre- 
quent vifits to Oxford, though he was at the fame time en- 
gaged to infpeét the education of his lordfhip’s eldeft fon, 
an office which he executed with the greateft care, and to 
the entire fatisfaétion of his employer. ‘To Mr. Locke, 
likewife, was confided the important charge of felecting a 
wife for the young man. This was a tafl of great difficulty, 
as the father determined he fhould only marry a lady of 
good family, of an agreeable temper, a fine perfon, and, 
above all, of good education and excellent underftanding. 
Notwithftanding the difficulties attending fuch a commiffion, 
Mr. Locke undertook it, and executed it to the perfec 
fatisfaGtion of all parties. The eldeft fon by this marriage, 
afterwards the author of the ‘ Characteriltics,’? was com- 
mitted to the care of Mr. Locke in his education, and gave 
evidence to the world of the mafter-hand which had direéted 
and guided his genius. In 1670 Mr. Locke began to form _ 
the plan of his “ Effay on Human Underttanding ;’? but 
he was too much engaged by his patron to make much pro. 
grefs in the work, In 1672, lord Athley was created earl 
of Shaftefbury, and appointed to the high dignity of lord 
high chancellor of England. His lordfhip immediately 
made him his fecretary of the prefentations; but he held 
that place only till the end of the following year, when the 
earl was obliged to refign the great feal. After this, lord 
Shaftefbury was prefident of the board of trade, and Mr. 
Locke was appointed fecretary to the fame. The commif- 
fion being diffolved- in 1674, he was again at leifure, was 
admitted to the degree of bachelor of phyfic, and began to 
turn his attention to that faculty, as the means of future 
fupport. He was at this time in the higheft eftimation 
with feveral perfons of eminence in the medical profeffion :. 
Dr. Sydenham, among others, fpeaking of him, fays, “ 1f 
we confider his genius, and penetrating and exact judgment, 
or the ftriétnefs of his morals, he has fcarcely any fuperior, 
and few equals now living.” In 1675, Mr. Locke fought 
relief from a pulmonary complaint by travelling to the fouth 
of France, where he became acquainted with the earl of , 
Pembroke, to whom he communicated his plan of writing 
the «* Eflay on Human Underttanding.’’ He afterwards 
fettled at Paris, where he obtained the friendfhip of feverak 
men of letters. In 1679 the earl of Shaftefbury, being re- 
{tored to favour at court, and made prefident of the council, 
fent to requeft that Mr. Locke wou!d return home without 
delay. He inftantly complied; but within fix months that 
nobleman was again difplaced, for refufing his concurrence 
with the defigns of the court, which aimed at the eftablifh- 
meat of popery and arbitrary power; and in 1682, he 
found it neceflary to retire to the continent, to avoid a pro= 
fecution for high treafon, on accaunt of offences charged 


upon him, probably without the colour oF reafon er truth.» — 


Mr, Locke, whofe character was above all fufpicion, re- 
mained fteadily attached to his patron, following him into 
Holland; and upon his lordship’s death, which happened 
foon afterwards, he did oot think it fafe to return to his 

native 


In executing this tafk, he had formed . 
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mative country, where his intimate connedtfion with lord 
Shaftefbury had created him fome powerful and malignant 
énemies. Their malice purfued him to the utmott extent of 
their means; and the dean of Chrift-church had orders from 
the king to eject Mr. Locke from his ftudent’s place, which 
was accordingly done. On the acceffion of James LI., 
William Penn, the quaker, who was the friend of Locke in 
his adverfity, ufed his, intereft with the king to procure a 
pardon for him; and would have obtained it, had not Mr. 
Locke declined the acceptance of fuch an offer, declaring 
that he had no occafion for a pardon, having never been 
guilty of any crime. In 1685, when the duke of Mon- 
mouth and his party were making preparations in Holland 
for his rafh and unfortunate enterprize, the Englifh envoy 
at the Hague demanded that Mr. Locke, among others, 
fhould be given up, on fufpicion of his being aétively en- 
gaged in the undertaking. This fufpicion, though entirely 
groundlefs, obliged him to lie concealed nearly a year; till 
it was rendered perfectly evident, even to his enemies and 
their fpies, that he had no concérn whatever in the bufinefs.— 


Towards the end of the year 1686 he appeared again in - 


public, and foon afterwards was the principal agent in 
forming a literary fociety at Amfterdam, of which Lim- 
borch, Le Clerc, and other learned men were members, 
who met together weekly for converfation upon fubjeéts of 
univerfal learning. In the following year he finifhed his 
great work, the ‘* Effay concerning Human Underttanding,”’ 
which had been the principal obje&t of his attention feveral 
years, and which proves how well he fpent the period of his 
exile from England. That the public might be apprized 
of the outlines of his plan, he himfelf made an abridgment 
of it, which his friend Le Clerc tranflated into French, and 
inferted in one of his “ Bibliotheques.”” This abridgment 
was fo highly approved by the literati of that period, and 
by thofe who were fincerely attached to truth and juft prin- 
ciples, that they took every opportunity of exprefling the 
ftrongeft defire to fee the complete work in its original ftate. 
During his concealment, he wrote his ‘ Letter concerning 
Toleration,”? which was firft publifhed in the Latin lan- 
guage at Gouda, in 1689, and entitled “ Epiftola de To- 
lerantia ad clarifimum Virum T. A. R. P. T..O0. L.A. 
Scripta a P.A. P. O. J. L. A.’? The former of thefe fets 
of letters were intended to fignify Theologie apud Remon- 
ftrantes Profefforem, T'yrannidis Oforem Limburgitm Am- 
ftelodamenfem; and the latter, Pacis Amico, Perfecutionis 
Ofore, Johanne Locke, Anglo. This letter he afterwards 
tranflated into Englith, and publifhed in London in the year 
1690. It was fpeedily tranflated into the Dutch and French 
languages, and has been exceedingly popular with liberal 
people of all countries from that period to the prefent. It 
has been frequently reprinted in forms adapted for general 
circulation, and has been diftributed by perfons of fortune and 
rank, among whom may be mentioned, in our own country, 
his grace the late duke of Grafton. This epiftle, though 
fo highly approved, was feverely attacked by a clergyman 
of Oxford, who wrote three pamphlets againft it; two of 


' which Mr. Locke anfwered, defending and juftifying his 


principles with invincible flrensth of argument: and though 
he was in a declining ftate of health, when his antagonitt, 
after twelve years’ filence, publifhed his- third pamphlet 
againit it, yet he began a reply to him ina“ Fourth Letter 
concerning Toleration”’ Though this was not fimifhed, yet 
the fragment has been publifhed in Defmaizeaux’s edition of 
his works. ; 

‘To return, however, to the narrative of Mr. Locke’s 
life, in the order of time. The revolution of 1688 opened 


__ a way for his return into his own country, whither he came 


in the fame fleet which cenveyed the princefs of Orange ; 
and upon the reftoration of public liberty, he did not hefitate 
to affert his own private rights, and accordin, ly put in his 
claim to the {tudent’s place in the college of Chrift’s-church, 
of which he had been unjuftly deprived. For the fake of 
peace, he was advifed to defilt from his claim. As he was 
confidered to be a fufferer for the principles of the revolu« 
tion, he might have obtained fome very confiderable polt 
under government: but he contented himfelf with that of 
«¢ Commiffioner of Appeals,’’ worth about 200/. per annum. 
In the year 1689, Mr. Locke had an offer to go abroad in 
a public character; but he declined the honour and advan- 
tages attached to fuch a fituation, on account of the infirm 
ftate of his health: and in the following year he publifhed 
his * Effay,’’ which has given him an immortal reputation 5 
and which, at the time, though it had many enemies, was 
{tyled «* one of the nobleft, moft ufetul, and moft original 
books the world ever faw.’’ ‘Thofe who difliked every 
thing like innovation, oppofed the progrefs of our philo- 
fopher’s principles as laid down in his * Effay.”? It was 
even propofed, at a meeting of the heads of the houfes of 
the univerfity of Oxford, to cenfure and difcourage the 
reading of it; and after long and warm debates among 
themfelves, it was agreed that each individual, at the head 
of a college, fhould endeavour to prevent it from being read 
by the ftudents: a fure method of rendering every {pirited 
young man anxious to perufe it, and even imbibe its prin- 
ciples. The old and the prejudiced were afraid of the light 
which was diffufing itfelf in the world, but they could not 
reftrain its effects: the attacks of Mr. Locke's various op- 
ponents did but increafe his reputation, and render his prin- 
ciples more generally ftudied and adopted. Mr. Locke’s 
next publication was his «¢ Two Treatifes on Government ;"” 
in which he vindicated the principles ypon which ‘ the Re- 
volution” was founded, and completely demolifhed fir Robert 
Filmer’s falfe principles; pointing out, at the fame time, 
the true origin, extent, and end of civil government. 
About this period, the public coin of the kingdom was 
known to be ina very bad and depreciated ftate, having, by 
being clipped and fweated, loft one-third of its weight. 
The magnitude of this evil, and the mifchiefs which it 
threatened, called for the attention of parliament ; and Mr, 
Tuocke, with the view of affifting thofe who were at the 
head of affairs to form a right underftanding of this matter, 
and to excite them to rectify fuch abufes, printed a traét, 
entitled «“¢ Some Confiderations of the Confequences of 
lowering the Intereft, and railing the Value of Money.’? 
He had warned the public of their danger, and faid, ** the 
nation was in greater danger: ffom a fecret unobferved abule, 
than from all thofe other evils of which perfons were gene- 
rally fo apprehenfive ; and that if care was not taken to rece 
tify the coin, that irregularity alone would prove fatal to us, 
though we fhould fucceed in every thing elfe.”” | Mr. Locke 
publithed other traéts on the fame fubject, by which he 
convinced the werld that he was as able to reafon on trade 
and bufinefs as on the moft abftraét queltions of {cience. 
He was accordingly confulted by the miniltry relative to a 
new coinage of filver. With the earl of Pembroke, then 
lord keeper of the privy feal, he was accuftomed to hold 
weekly conferences ; and he was in habits of intimacy and 
friend{hip with the earl of Peterborough, at whofe houfe, at 
Fulham, he always met with a hofpitable and kind recep- 
tion, when the delicacy of his health obliged him to quit the 
metropolis. He was afterwards obliged to leave London 
entirely, and accepted of the generous offer of fir Francis 
Mafham, at Oates in Effex, to become a refident in his 
houfe, where he {pent the remainder of his life. Here he 
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was received on his own terms, that he might have his entire 
hberty, and look upon bimfelf as at his own home ; and 
here he chiefly purfued his future ftudies, being feldom ab- 
fent, becaufe the air of London grew more and more trouble- 
fome to him. In 1693 he publifhed his «* Thoughts on 
Education,”’ which he improved in fome fubfequent editions ; 
and in 1695 he was appointed, by the king, one of the 
* Commiffioners of Trade and Plantations,’’ which obliged 
him to be more frequently in London chan he had been for 
fome time palt. In the fame year he publifhed his excellent 
treatife, entitled “* The Reafonablenefs of Chriftianity as 
delivered in the Scriptures ;’? of which he afterwards pub- 
lifhed a vindication, in anfwer toa f{currilous attack by Dr. 
Edwards, entitled ‘ Socinianifm unmafked.”? Scarcely 
was Mr. Locke difengaged from this controverfy, before 
he was drawn into another, occafioned by the publication of 
Mr. Toland’s « Chriftianity not myfterious,” in which he 
endeavoured to prove ‘that there is nothing in the Chriftian 
religion not only contrary to reafon, but even nothing 
above it ;”” and in explaining his notions, he made ufe of {e- 
veral arguments from Mr. Locke’s « Effay.?? About the 
fame time, feveral treatifes were publifhed by fome Unitarian 
writers, maintaining that there was nothing in the Chriftian re- 
ligion but what was rational and intelligible, which fentiment 
had been advanced by Mr. Locke. The ufe which was made 
of his writings in thefe inftances, determined Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, bifhop of Worcelter, to make an attack upon the 
author, in his ** Defence of the Doétrine of the Trinity,’’ 
publithed in 1697. Mr. Locke wrote an anfwer, and the 
controverfy was carried on till the death of the bifhop: 
The candid of every party admitted that Mr. Locke was 
too powerful for the learned prelate, and M. Le Clerc, 
fpeaking of the difcuffion, fays, « Every body admired the 
ftrength of Mr. Locke’s reafonings, and his great clearnefs 
and exactnefs, not only in explaining his own notions, but in 
confuting thofe of his adverfary. Nor were men of under- 
ftanding lefs furprifed, that fo learned a man as the bifhop 
fhould engage in acontroverly, in which he had all the dif- 
advantages poffible : for he was by no means able to maintain 
his opinions againft Mr. Locke, whofe reafonings he neither 
underitood, nor the fubject itfelf about which he difputed.”’ 
And an Irifh prelate writing to Mr. Molyneux, the intimate 
friend of Mr. Locke, thus expreffes himfelf on the fubjeé : 
<< Tam wholly of your opinion, that he has laid the great 
bifhop on his back ; but it is with fo much gentlenefs, as if 
he were afraid not only of hurting him, but even of fpoiling 
or tumbling his clothes. Indeed, I cannot tell which I moft 
admire ; the great civility and good manners in his book, or 
“the forciblenefs and clearnefs of his reafoning.’’ Never, per- 
haps, was a controverfy managed with fo mach flcill and art 
on one fide, nor on the other, fo unjuttly, confufedly, or 
fo little to the credit of the author. he traés on this con- 
troverfy were the laft which Mr. Locke committed to prefs : 
he grew infirm more from difeafe than great age, and he de- 
termined to refign his office of « Commiffioner of Trade, 
&c.;”” but he acquainted no perfon of his interttion till he had 
given up his commiffion into the king’s own hand. - His ma- 
jelly preffed him to continue in the poft, though he fhould be 
unable to perform its duties ; but Mr. Locke could not be 
induced to make fuch a compromife, and he infited upon 
furrendering the emoluments of a place that he felt him- 
felf meapable of filling, From this time, which was the 
year 1700, he lived altogether at Oates in Effex, and applied 
himfelt, without interruption, entirely to the ftudy of the 
holy feriptures; and in the employment he found fo much 
pleafure, that he regretted his not having devoted more of 
his time to it in the former part of his life ; and he replied, in 


nfwer to a young gentleman, who. afked what was the 
fhortet and furett way for a perfon to attain a true knowledge 
of the Chriftian religion? ‘ Let him ftudy the holy icrip- 
ture, efpecially the New Teftament. It has God for its 
author ; falvation for its end ;:and truth, without any mix- 
ture of error, for its matter.”? In 1702 he fuffered much 
from an afthmatic diforder, but the pangs of bodily complaint 


were alleviated by the kind attentions of lady Mafham, who 


was the daughter of the learned Cudworth: {till he forefaw 
that his diflolution was not far diftant, and he could anticipate 
it without dread, and {peak of it with perfect calmnefs and 
compofure. Though few men had need of fo little prepara- 
tion for the important change as Mr. Locke, yet he felt it 
right to réceive the facrament at home, in company with fome 
friends, being unable to goto church. When the ceremony 
was finifhed, he told the minifter, «that he wasin perfe& charity 
with all men, and in a fincere communion with the church of 
Chrift, by what name foever it might be diftinguifhed.” He 
lived fome monthg after this, which he {pent in acts of piety and 
devotion : when he was meditating on the wifdom and good- 
nefs of the Creator, he could not forbear crying out, ‘Oh 
the depth of the riches of the goodnefs and knowledge of 
God :”’ what he felt himfelf on this fubje& he was anxious 
to infufe into the hearts of others. On the day previoufly tohis 
departure he faid, «‘ hehad lived long enough, and was thank- 
ful that he had enjoyed ahappy life ; but that, afterall, helooked 
upon this life to be nothing but vanity,”’ or, as he exprefles 
a fimilar fentiment, in aletter which he left behind him for his 
friend Mr. Anthony Collins, one that ‘ affords no folid fa- 
tisfaction but in the confcioufnefs of doing well, and in the 
hopes of another life.”? He had no reft that mght, and 
begged in the morning to be carried into his ftudy, where, 
being placed in an eafy chair, he had a refrefhing fleep for 
a conliderable time. He then requetted his valuable friends 
lady Mafham, to read aloud fome of the pfalms, to which 
he appeared exceedingly attentive, till feeling, probably, the 
approach of the lait meflenger, he begged her to defift, and 
ina few minutes expired, on the 28th of Oétober 1704, 
in the 73d year of his age. He was interred in the church 
of Oates, where there is a monument erected to his memory, 
with a Latin infcription, which he had prepared for the 
purpofe. 

Such was the end of as illuftrious a philofopher as ever 
adorned our country: celebrated not only by his wifdom, but 
by his piety and virtue, by his love of truth, and diligence in 
the purfuit of it, and by a noble ardour in defence of the civil: 
and religious rights of mankind. That Mr, Locke poffefled. 


a noble and lofty mind, fuperior to prejudice, and capable,, « 


by its native energy, of exploring the truth, even in the re- 
gions of the inteile€tual world before unknown ; that his. 
judgment was accurate and profound ; that his imagination: 
was vigorous ; and that he was well furnifhed with the ornae 
ments of elegant learning, were there no other proofs, 
might be concluded from his great and immortal work, 
«The Effay concerning Human Underftanding.” Though. 
we cannot agree with the learned author of the ‘¢ Diverfions 
of Purley,”’ “that Mr. Locke never did advance a fingle itep 
beyond the origin of Ideas and the compolition of Terms ;”’ 
yet it muft be admitted, that this was the main obje& of his 
eflay, though not at firft perceived by Mr. Locke himfelf, as. 
he acknowledges: but he adds, ‘ when I began to examine- 
the extent and certainty of our knowledge, I found it had. 
fo near a connetion with words, that unlefs their force and 
manner of fignitication were firft well obferved, there could 
be very little faid clearly and pertinently concerning know-. 
ledge, which being converfant about truth, had coniftantly 
to do with propofitions. And though it terminated in things, 
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fet it was for the moft part fo much by the intervention of 
words, that they feémed fcarce feparable from our general 
knowledge.”” And again, “ I am apt to imagine, that 
were the imperfeGtions of language, as the initrument of 
knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the 
controverfies that make fuch a noife in the world, would of 
themfelves ceafe; and the way to knowledge, and perhaps 
peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does.’? Hence the 
author, juft referred to, affumes, “that the more Mr. 
Locke refleted and fearched into the human under/tanding, 
the more he was convinced of the neceffity of an attention 
to language, and of the infeparable connection between 
words and knowledge. He fays, moreover, that it was a 
lucky miftake which. Mr. Locke made when he called his 
book «* An Effay on the Human Underftanding.’’ For fome 
part of the ineltimable benefit of that book has, merely on 


- account of its title, reached to thoufands more than, I fear, 
- it would have done, had he called it. (what it is merely) A 


\. eeffary limits of human knowledge.” 


Grammatical Effay, or a treatife on words, or on language. 
The human mind, or the human underftanding, appears to be 
a grand and noble theme, andwall men, even the molt infuf- 
ficient, conceive that to be a proper object for their contem- 
plation, while enquiries into the nature of language are 
fuppofed to be beneath the concern of their exalted under- 
flanding.”’ We fhall now quote Dr. Enfield’s opinion of this 
great work. “ Difcarding,’”’ fays he, “all fyitematic theories, 
he has, from actual experience and obfervation, delineated the 
features, and defcribed the operations of the human mind, 
with a degree of precifion and minutenefs not to be found 
in Plato, Ariftotle, or Des Cartes. After clearing the way 
by fetting afide the whole doftrine of innate notions, and 
principles both fpeculative and practical, the author traces 
all ideas to two fources, fenfation and reflef&tion; treats at 
large of the nature. of idecs, fimple and complex ; of the 
operation of the human underftanding in forming, diltin- 
guifhing, compounding, and affociating them ; of the manner 
in which words are applied as reprefentations of ideas ; of 
the difficulties and obftruGtions in the fearch after truth, 
which arife from the imperfection of thefe figns; and of the 
nature, reality, kinds, degrees, cafual hindrances, and ne- 
Mr. Locke’s «* Two 
Treatifes of Government,’’ will render his memory dear to 
the enlightened friends of civil and relizious freedom :. his 
letters on toleration, and his commentaries on St. Paul's 
epiftles, are likewife held in high eftimation. 

Mr. Locke’s private chara&ter cannot be wholly over- 
looked: he poffefled a great knowledge of the world, and 
was intimately converfant in the bufinefs of it. He was 
prudent without cunning, and he engaged men’s efteem by 
his prebity. Averfe from all mean compliances, his wifdom, 


» iis experience, and his gentle manners, gained him the re- 


. 


affable, good-humoured, and complaifant. 


; 
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fpeé& of his inferiors, the efteem of his equals, the friend- 
fhip and confidence of thofe of higher quality. He was re- 
mafkable for the eafe and politenefs of his behaviour ; and 
thofe who only knew him by his writings, andi who had 
conceived him to bea referved man, were furprifed, if they 
happened to be introduced to him, to find him extremely 
Dr. Ifaac Watts 
defcribes him as having a foul wide as the fea; calm asnight, 
bright as day. And the fame author has a fine ode in his 
lyric poems, written on occafion of Mr. Locke's dangerous 
illnefs, fome time after he had retired to ftudy the {criptures,, 
ef which we fhall quote the firlt ttanza. 


«¢ And muft the mais of wondrous mind, 
Now his rich thoughts are juft refin’d, 
¥orfake our longing eyes 2. 
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Reafon at length fubmits to wear 

_ The wings of faith ;.and lo! they rear 
‘Her chariot high, and nobly bear 
' Her prophet to the flies.” 

Among the honours paidto the memory of Mr. Locke, that 
of queen Caroline, confort of George II. ought not to be 
overlooked, for that princefs, having ereéted a pavilion in Rich- 
mond park, devoted to, or in honour of, philofophy, placed 
in it Mr. Locke’s butt, with thofe of Bacon, Newton, and 
Clarke, as the four chief of the Englith philofophers. He left 
behind him feveral MSS., from which his executors, fir Peter 
King and Anthony Collins, efq. publifhed, in 1705, his 
paraphrafe and notes upon St. Paul’s epiltle to the Galatians, 
which were foon followed by thofe upon the Corinthians, 
Romans, and Ephefians, with an eflay prefixed, * For the 
underftanding of St. Paul’s epiltles, by*confulting St. Paul 
himfelf."’ In the following year the pofthumous works 
of Mr. Locke were publifhed, comprifing a treatife “« On 
the Condué& of the Underftanding,”’ intended as a fupplement 
to the « Effay:’ * An Examination of Malebranche’s Opi- 
nion of feeing all Things in God.”” In 1708, fome fami- 
liar letters between Mr. Locke and feveral of his friends 
were publifhed. All the works of this great man have been: 
collected, and frequently reprinted in different fizes; in 
three vols. folio, in four volumes quarto, and. lately in ten 
volumes 8vo. Biog. Brit. Life prefixed to Mr. Locke’s. 
works. Enfield’s Hitt. of Phil. 

Locke, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in Ermeland 
11 miles from Heilfberg. 

Locke, a military town of America, in Milton townfhips, 
New York, in Onondago county; 13 miles N.E. of the S.. 
end of Cayuga lake: 

LOCKENITZ, a town and caftle of Brandenburg, in: 
the Ucker Mark ; 16 miles N.E. of Prentzlow. 

LOCKER, ina Ship, a kind of box or cheft made along: 
the fide of -a fhip, to put or ftow any thing in. 

Locker, Gowlans. See Hetiezonsr, and TRoriiuse 

Locker, Shot, in Sea Language. See GARLAND. 

LOCKERBIE, in Geography, a market town fituated.im 
the parifh of Dryfdale, Dumfriesfhire, Scotland. It is 
pleafantly feated on the river Annan, at the diltance of 12. 
miles from the county town. It confifts chiefly of one res 
gular ftreet, halt a mile in length from north to fouth, and 
this is interfected, at right angles, by another ftreet of infe- 
rior extent. According to the parliamentary returns of 1801,, 
the whole parifh contained 322 houfes and 1607 inhabit 
ants. ‘I'he buildings in the town are chiefly of recent date. 
The parifh-church {tands on an eminence at the head of the 
principal ftreet. Two lakes formerly almoft encircled. the: 
town. It has two fairs and ten markets during the year, at 
which upwards of 20,000 lambs are annually folds. the 
greater part of which-are principally. fent. into England.. 
A confiderable quantity of linen and woollen cloths are 
likewife purchafed for the fame part of the kingdom.. 

LOCKEREN, a town of France, in the department of 
the Scheldt, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriat off 
Termoude. The place contains 11,941, and the canton: 
15,093 inhabitants, on. a territory of 70 kiliometres,, in: 
three communes. 

LOCKHART, a town of North Carolina, in Albemarle 
Sound; 36 miles E.S.Ic.of Halifax. Nu Jat. 36° 2! W. 
long. 76° 56!. ; : 

LOCKI, or Laxt, as the fame orthography may be:almoft 
indifferently pronounced, is aname of Lakfhmi, the confort 
of the Hindoo deity Vifhnu, See Laxsumi 

LOCKING-uwp, or Lockine-down, denotes the operas 
tion of pafling boats up or down through locks, 

Lockie 


LOc 


Locxine of Wheels, in Rural Economy, the means of 
faftening them fo as to prevent their running too {wiftly 
upon the horfes, when coming down fteep hills. This is 
effeéted in various ways; as by chains, fledges, friftion, 
bars, &c. See Carr, WHEEL, and WAGGoN. ; 

LOCKMAN, inthe Ifle of Man, the officer who exe- 
eutes the orders cf the government, much like our under- 
Sheriff. 

LOCKS, in the AZanege, in French called entravons, are 
pieces of leather two fingers bread, turned round, and 
ftuffed on the infide, to prevent their hurting the pattern of 
ahorfe, round which they are clapped. An entrance is com- 
pofed of two entravons joined by an iron chain, feven or 
eight inches long. re 

LOCKSPIT, among Miners, is the {mall cut or trench, 
«made with a f{pace’of about a foot wide, to mark out the 
firft lines of a work. 

LOCKTEWACKY, in Geography, atawn of Swedifh 
Lapland, ona lake; 65 miles W.N.W. of Pitea. 

LOCLE, atown, or rather village, of Switzerland, in the 
principality of Neufchatel. La Chaux de Fond, another 
large handfome village lying in a broad valley which reaches to 
Franche Comte, is connected with Locle by a range of pleaf- 
ing cottages, fkirting both fides of the road. Both thele vil- 
lages, together with the diftri€ts belonging to them, contain 
about 6000 inhabitants, diftinguifhed for their flcill and induf- 
try in the mechanical arts, "They carry on an extenfive traf- 
fic in lace, ftockings, cutlery, and other articles of their 
own manufacture ; but particularly excel in watch-making, 
and every branch of clock-work. All forts of workmen 
neceflary for the completion ef that bufinefs, fuchas painters, 
enamellers, engravers, and gilders, are found in thefe villages ; 
where, upon an average, about 40,000 watches are annually 
made. Several inhabitants of thefe villages have invented 
ufeful mathematical and aitronomical inltruments. The fon 
of Droz, afterwards a refident at Paris, exhibited in Eng- 
land feveral automatical figures of furprilfing conftruCtion: 
one played upon the harpfichord, another drew land{capes, 
and a third copied any word prefented to it, or wrote down 
whatever was dictated by any of the company. 

LOCMAN, a mountain of Perfia, in the province of 
Khorafan ; 15 miles W. of Maruerrud. 

LOCMINE’, a town of ‘France, in the department of 
Morbihan, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Pontivy ; xo miles S. of Pontivy. The place contains 
429, and the canton 11,233 inhabitants; ona territory of 
180 kiliometres, in feven communes. 

LOCO Rorospo, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Bari; 11 miles §.S.E.of Monopoli. 

LOCONTAIT, a town of Upper Siam; 60 miles N. of 
Perfelon. . 

LOCRI, Locrrans, in Ancient Geography, a people who 
are faid to have derived their name from an ancient hero called 
s¢ Locris,” or * Locros,’? whofe fon Opus founded a town 
under his own name. Thefe people formed four diftin& 
divifions, with appropriate furnames, the three firft of which, 
viz. Locri ozoli, Locri epicnemidii, and Locri- opuntiani, 
were fettled in Greece: the fourth divifion, denominated 
spizepbyrit, inhabited Magna Grecia, near the promontory 
of Zephyrium. The ozo/i occupied a confiderable extent 
of country W. of the Phocide, along the gulf of Corinth. 
The zpicnemidii derived their name from mount Cnemis, about 
which they dwelt ; the Maliac gulf being onthe E., mount 
Oeta on the N., the Phocide on. the W., and the Locri 
opuntianion the S., whofe territory was of {mall extent. 
‘The epizephyrii were fituated near the promontory of Zephy- 
rium, and were diftributed into two clafles, diftinguifhed by 
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their name and their Station. One divifion embarked on the 
gulf of Corinth, and the other on the /Kgean fea. It is 
therefore poffible that a colony of one of thefe branches might 
¢eftablifh themfelves in this part of Italy. Their town, 
«¢ Locri Epizephyrii,’’ was fituated on a hill near the above- 
mentioned promontory. Some fay that it was founded at 
the fame time with Cyzicus, under the reign of Tullus 
Holtilius, but Strabo dates its origin a little after Crotona 
and Syracufe, about the year 757 before our era. Et was 
yery flourifhing, when Dionyfius the younger, having beea 
driven from Syracufe, pra¢tiied there all forts of violence. 
But the Locrians, having recovered their liberty, expelled 
the garrifon and took ample vengeance of the tyrant. 
Epherus, fays Strabo, reports, that Zaleucus formed the 
laws of the Locrians from thofe of Crete, Sparta, and 
Athens, one of which eftablifhed a conformity of punifh- 
ment to crimes, whrereas before they were arbitrary and de- 
pended upon the will of the judge. The Locrians had 
built upon the coaft atemple of Proferpine, which was 
pillaged by Pyrrhus when he carried his arms into Italy. 
‘The town was not better treated by the Roman garrifon, 
under the orders of Flaminius. In the year 539 of Rome 
the Locrians, having devoted themfelves to the Brutians 
and Carthaginians, by this conduét incenfed the Roman re- 
public ; fo that they fent troops again{t them and took their 
city inthe year 549. A little after, however, they recovered 
their liberty. The fequel of the hiftory of the Locrians is 
not known; but an initance of their valour has been recorded 
which deferves to be mentioned. Ina war between them 
and the Croteniates, 10,000 Locrians, with a few additional 
troops, defeated 130,000 of the enemy near the river Sagra ; 
an event fo marvellous, that it became proverbial in giving ats 
teftation to afaét thought incredible, Aazi:ex tw» evs Layer 5 
i. e. it is more true than the battle of Sagra. , 

Locri, or Locres, Motta di Buxzano, a town of Italy. 
in Brutium. It was founded, as we have already mentioned 
in the preceding article, by a colony of Greeks called Lo- 
erians. 

LOCRIAN, in Ancient Mujfic, the feventh fpecies of the 
diapafon. It was alfo called hypodorian, and common. : 

LOCULAMENTOUM, in Sorany, denotes a cell or pars 
tition, in a feed-pod, for the feed of a plant. 

In fome plants we only find one loculamentum ina pod ; 
in fome others two, three, or more. 

LOCUS, Puractz, in the general fenfe. See Pxacr. 

Locus, among ducient Muficians, was uled to fignify 
the interval between one degree of acutene{s or gravity of 
found and another. ‘The Greeks ufed the word soroc in the 
fame fenfe, for the fpace through which the voice moved. 
See Morion. 

This motion the Greeks diftinguifhed into two kinds ; one 
continued, Suwex, the other disjunGt, dacnnersxn. Initances 
of the firft kind are in {peaking ; of the fecond, in finging ; 
and this they called melodic motion, or what was adapted 
to finging. Ptolemy ia like manner divides founds of un- 
equal pitch, 00; cuocloves, into continued and diferete, and 
fays the firft kind are improper, and the fecond proper, for 
harmony. 

Ariftides Quintilianus interpofes a third kind of motion 
between the two here mentioned, fuch as that of a perfon re- 
citing a poem. 

Locus, in Rhetoric, a topic, or head, wherce arguments 
are brought to prove the quettion in hand. Some of thefe 
are called /oct communes, or common topics, as being common 
to all forts of argument ; thus, whether a thing be poflible 
or impoffible, more or lefs than fomething elfe, &c.  ~ 

_ Befides thefe, three others are mentioned by rhetoricians, 
juflums 
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, utile, and Boneffum 3 to which fome add jucundum ; 
but Voflius will have this laft to be comprehended under utile. 
See Torte. ; 

Locus geometricus denotes a line, by which a local or in- 
determinate problem is folved. See Loca Problem. 

If a point vary its pofition, according to fome determinate 
law, it will deferibe a line, which is called its /ocus: or 
a locus is a line, any point of which may equally folve 
an indeterminate problem. 

This, if a right line fuffice for the conftruGion of the 
equation, is called locus ad redum; if a circle, locus ad 
circulum ; if a parabola, locus ad parabolam ; if an ellip- 
fis, locus ad ellipfim; and fo of the reft of the conic fec- 
tions. 

The loci of fuch equations as are right lines, or circles, 
the ancients called p/ane loci; and of thofe that are parabolas, 
hyperbolas, &c. /olid loci. 

Apollonius of Perga wrote two books on plane loci, in 
which the object was, to find the conditions under which a 
point, varying in its pofition, is yet limited to have a right 
line, or a circle given in pofition. ‘Thefe books are loft, 
but attempts have been made at reftorations by Schooten, 
Fermat, and R. Simfon ; the treatife * De Locis Planis,’ 
of the latter geometer, publifhed at Glafgow, 1749, isa 
very excellent performance, in all refpeéts worthy of its 
celebrated author. Befides the above-mentioned writers, the 
doétrine of loci has been treated of by varicus other ma- 
thematicians, as Craig, Maclaurin, Des Cartes, De l’H6- 
pital, &c. the latter of whom has two chapters on this 
fabje& in his Conic Setions. Lieflie in his Geometry has 
alfo a chapter on plane loci, which contains feveral of the 
moft fimple and interefting propofitions of this kind. 

Before we proceed to inveftigate the loci of the higher 
orders, it will be proper to ftate a few of the principal pro- 
perties and ufes of plane or geometrical loci; in doing 
which, however, we muft neceffarily confine ourfelves to 
thofe only of the moft general defcription, as the limits of 
this article will not admit of a minute and particular invef- 
tigation. 

Prop. I. 


If a ftraight line, drawn through a given point to a 
ftraight line given in pofition, be divided in a given ratio, 
the locus of the point of fection is a right line given in 
pofition. Plate XII. Analyfis, fig. 1. 

Let the point A, and the ftraight line B D, be given in 
polition, and let A B, limited by thefe, be cut in a given 
ratio at C; this point will be ina ftraight line given in po- 
fition. 

Analy fis —From A, let fall the perpendicular A D upon 
BD; and through C draw CE parallel to B D; then 
AC:AB:: AE: AD, and, confequently, the ratio of 
A Eto AD is given; but AD is given both in pofition 
and magnitude, and hence A E andthe point E are alfo 
given, and therefore C E, which is perpendicular to A D, 
is given in pofition. 

Compsfition.—Let fall the perpendieular A D, which di- 
vides I in the given ratio, and ereét the perpendicular C E, 
fo fhall this ftraight line be the locus required. For CE 
being parallel to BD, AC? AB:: AE: AD; that is, 


in the given ratio. 
Prop. II. 


If a ftraight line, drawn through a given point to the 
eircumference of a given circle, be divided in a given ratio, 
the locus of the point of fection will alfo be the eircum- 
ference of a given circle. Fig. 2, 


Let A B, terminating in a given circumference, be eut in 
a given ratio, the fegment A’C will likewife terminate in a 
given circumference. 

Analy fis.—Join A with D, the centre of the given circle ; 
and draw CE parallel to BD; then it is evident that 
AC:AB::AE:AD; whence the ratio of AE ta 
AD being given, A E and the point E are given. Again, 
fnce AC: AB:: CE: BD, the ratio of CEtoBD 
is given, and confequently CE is given in magnitude. 
Wherefore.the one extremity E being given, the other ex- 
tremity of CE muft trace the circumference of a given: 
circle. 

Compofition —Join A D, and divide it at E in the given 
ratio, and in the fame ratio make D B to the radius EC, 
with which and from the centre E defcribe a circle. 


For draw A B cutting both circumferences, and join C E 
and BD. BecauleCE: BD:: AE: AD, alternately 
CE:A E::BD:AD; wherefore the triangles CAE 
and B A D, having likewife a common angle, are fimilar ; and 
confequently, AC:CB:: AE: AD, thatis, in the given 
ratio. 


Prop. III. 


If through a given point two ftraight lines be drawn in 
a given ratio, and containing a given angle; fhould the one 
terminate in a given circumference, the other will alfo ter- 
minate in a given.circumference. Fig. 3. 

Let the angle C A B, its vertex A, and the ratio of its 
fides be given; if A B be limited by a given circle, the 
locus of C will alfo be a given circle. : 

Analy fis.—Jom A with D, the centre of the given circle ; 
draw A E at the given angle with A D, and in the given 
ratio; and jom DB-and EC. Becaufe the point A and 
the centre D are given, the ftraight line A D is given; and 
fince the angle DA E, being equal to BAC, is given; 
A Eis given in pofition. Bue A D being to AE in the 
given ratio, A E mutt be given alfo in magnitude, and con- 
fequently the point E is given. Again, the whole angle 
BAC being equal to DAE, the part BA D is equal to 
CAE, and becaufe AB: AC:: AD:AE, alternately 
AB:AD::AC: AE; wherefore the triangles AD B 
and AEC are fimilar, and hence AB: BD::AC: 
CE, or alternately, AB: AC::BD:CE; confe. 
quently the fourth term C E is given in magnitude ; and 
its extremity E being given, the other muft lie ina given 
circumference. 

Compofition.—Having drawn A E at the given angle with : 
AD, make AD to AE in the given ratio; and in the 
fame ratio let D B be made to EC; acircle defcribed from 
the centre E. with the diltance E C is the locus required. 

For AD: AE:: DB: EC, andalternately, AD : 
DB:: AE:EC. But the angle BAD is equal to 
CAE; becaufe the whole BAC is equal to DAE; 
confequently the triangles ABD and ACE are fimilar; 
and AB: AD:: AC: AE, or alternately, AB : 
AC::AD:AE;; that is, in the given ratio. 


Prop. IV. 


The middle point of a given ftraight line, which is placed 
between the fides of a right angle, lies in the circumference 
of a given circle. Fig. 4. 

Let A D be placed in the right angle E D F, touching 
E Dand D B, the locus of its bifeGtion C is a given circle. 

Analyfis.—Join DC; then becaufe the bafe of the tri- 
angle A 1) B is bifeGed in C; acircle defcribed from C asa 
centre, and with the radius A C, or C B, will pafs through 
the point D ; for the angle A DB being a right angle, it 

6 neceflasily 
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meceffarily falls in the circumference of the femicircle AD E ; 
-confequently A C, C BandC D, are all equal to each other. 
But A C, being half of A B, is given, therefore D C is alfo 
given, whence the locus of the” point of bifection C isa 
circle defcribed from D with the radius D C. 

Compofition —From D, with a diftance equal to half the 
given line, deferibe a circle ; this is the lccus required. 

For draw the radius D C, make AC= DC, and produce 
ACtoB, Becaufe AC = DC, the angle ADC = 
Dp Ae: But the angles D AC and DBC are together 
equal to a right angle, and therefore equal to A DC and 
BDC; whence the angle D B€is equal to the angle 
BDC, and, confequently, the fide DC is equal to BC. 
The fegments A C, BC are thus each of them equal to 
DC, and hence A B is itfelf double DC, or is equal to 
the given ftraight line. . 


Prop. V. 


If from two given points there be infle@ed two ftraight 
lines in a given unequal ratio, the locus of their point of 
concourfe is a given circle. + ¥. 

Let AC and BC, drawn from thé points A and B, 
have a given ratio, but not that of equality ; then will C, 
the point of concourfe, lie in the circumference of a given 
circle. Fig. 5. 

Analyfis —Draw-C D, making the angle BC D equal to 
BAC; and meeting AB producedin D. The triangles 
DAC and DCB, having the angle at D common, and 
‘the angles at A and C equal, are evidently fimilar ; and 
hence AD: AC;: CD: CB, and alternately, AD: 
CD::AC: CB, that is, in the given ratio; but AD: 
CD:: CD: BD, and confequently, AD is to BD in 
the duplicate of the given ratio A D to CD, and which is 
therefore likewife given. Corfequently B D, and the point 
D, are given; and BD being thence given, its extremity 
C mutt lie in the circumference of a circle deferibed with 
that radius. ‘ 

Compofition.—Divide AB in the given ratio in E, and in 
the fame ratio make ED to BD; the circle defcribed 
4rom the centre D, and with the radius D E, is the locus 
required. 

For fnce AE: EB:: ED: BD, it follows that 
AD:ED::CD: ED, or asCD:BD; hence the 
triangles D A C and DCB, thus having their fides, which 
contain their common angle D, proportional, are fimilar ; 
cand therefore AC : AD :: BC : CD, or alternately, 
AC:BC:: AD: CD or DE, that 4s, in the given 
* ratio. 


Prop. VI. 


‘Tf two ftraight lines, containing a given rectangle, be 
drawn from a given point at'a given angle: fhould the one 
terminate in a ftraight line given in poiition, the other will 
terminate in the circumference of a given circle. Fig. 6. 

Let the point A, the angle BAC, and the reéangle 
under its fides BA, AC, be given; if the direGtion B D 
‘be given, then will the locus of C be a given circle. 

Analy fis. —From A let fall the perpendicular A D upon 
BD; draw AE, to contain with A D an angle equal to 
the given angle, and a rectangle equal to the given [pace, 
and join KE. * 

Since A D is evidently given in pofitien and magnitude, 
AE is likewife given in pofition and magnitude ; and the 
reciangle AD x AE being equal to AB x AC, there- 
fore AD: AB:: AC: AE; but the angle DAE is 
egual to BAC, and hence DAB is equal to EAC. 
Wherefore the triangles ABD, AEC, having each an 


draw A E, making the angle D A E equal to the giver 


_of its point of fection will be a given circle. 


equal angle, and the fides contaiting it proportional, ate 
fimilar ; and confequently the angle A C E is equal to the 
right angle AD B. Whence the locus C is a circle, having 
AE for its diameter! +4 
Compofition.—Having let fall the perpendicular A D, 


angle, and the re€tangles DA, A E,. equal to the given 
{pace. On A Eas a diameter defcribe a circle ; this is the 
locus required. For join C E, and the triangles DA B, 
EAC, being right-angled at D and C, and having the 
vertical angles at A equal, are evidently fimilar ; and confe- 
quently AD: AB :: AC: AE; and hence the rec- 
tangle AB x AC= AD x AE, that is, it is equal to 
the given fpace. 

The foregoitig propefition we have drawn with little va- 
riatiou from the chapter on loci given by profeffor Leflie 
in his Geometry, and feveral of the following propofitions 
are likewife derived from the fame fource. - 

7. Ifa ftraight line drawn fronva given point to a ftraight 
line given in pofition, contain a given rectangle, the locus 


8. If two ftraight lines in a given ratio, and contaming a 
given angle, terminate in two diverging lines, which are 
given in pofition, the locus of their vertex will likewife be 
a right line given in pofition. 

g. If from two points there be drawn two itraight lines, 
of whofe fquares the difference is given, the locus ‘of their 
point ef concourfe will be a right line given in pofition ; 
or, which is the fame, if the bafe of a triangle, and the 
difference of the fquares of the two fides be given, the 
vertex of the triangle will fall in a right line given in 
pofition. 

10. Lf the bafe and vertical angle of a triangle-be given, 
the locus of its vertex will be the circumference of a given 
circle. : : 

11. If the difference of the fides, and the radius of the 
infcribed circle of a triangle be given, the locus of its ver- 
tex is a right line given in pofition. 

12. If two given unequal perpendiculars be drawn to a 
right line given in pofition, and their oppofite extremities 
be joined, the Jocus of the point of interfection will be a ~ 
right line given in pofition. 

13. If in any triangle the bafe be given, and the fumof 
the fquares of the other two fides, the lecus of the vertex is 
a given circumference. : 

14. If from given points there be drawn ftraight lines 
whofe {quares are together equal to a given fpace, their 
point of concourfe will terminate in the circumference of a 
given circle. 

15. If right lines be drawn from a giver point to cut a 
given circle, and from the points of interfeétion there be | 
taken, upon thefe lines, on either fide, lines in a conitant 
given ratio to the diftance between the refpeétive points of 
interfection and the given point ; the locus of the points, fo 
determined, will be a circle: : 

16. If two circles cut each other, and through either 
point of interfeGtion a right line be drawn, cutting both ~ 
the circles, then, ifa right line be always taken thereon 
from one of thofe poimts in a given ratio to the part inter- 
cepted between the circles, the locus of the points fo deter= 
mined will be a circle. i 

17. If the circles cut each other as above, and a right 
line be drawn through either interfeétion, cutting both the 
circles, then if a right line be always taken thereon from 
one of thofe points in a given ratio to the part between the 
other point and interfection, the locus of the point fo deter. 
mined will be a circle, 5) 
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18. If triangles be infcribed in a given fegment of a 
circle, and from the vertex on either fide (produced if ne- 
ceffary ) there be taken, either way, a right line always in 
a conitant ratio to either of the fides, or to their fum, or 
difference, the loci of the points fo defcribed will be 
circles, 

The above contain many of the moft fimple cafes of 
geometrical loci; and we will now fhew the application of 
them to the conitrution of certain geometrical problems. 


Of the Conflrudion of geometrical Problems. 


Pros. I. 


Having given the bafe, perpendicular, and vertical angle 
of a plane triangle; it is required to conftruét it. Fig. 7. 

Analyfis —Suppofe the thing done, and let A BC _ repre- 
fent the propofed triangle, of which the bafe A B, the per- 
pendicular CD, and vertical angle ACB, are given; 
then it is obvious, in the firft place, that the locus of the 
vertex will be the right line C F, drawn parallel to A B, 
at the given perpendicular diftance. Alfo, fince the angle 
AC Bis given, the locus of the vertex will be in the circum- 
ference of the circle AC B, defcribed upon A B, capable 
of containing the given angle A C B; and confequently, at 
either point where the line and circle interfe€&t each other, 
will be the vertex of the triangle required. 

Confirudion.—On the given bafe A B defcribe a circle 
that fhall contain the given vertical angle. And parallel to 
A.B, and ata diftance equal to the given perpendicular, 
draw the right line FC E; join AC, CB, fo is ACB 
the triangle required. For, the point C being in the feg- 
ment ACB, the angle A CB is equal to the given ver- 
tical angle ; and being alfo in the line F C E, the perpen- 
dicular C D is equal to the given perpendicular, and the 
bafe A B is equal to the given bafe. 

If the right line cut the circle in one point, it will alfo 
cut it in two points, and therefore in this cafe there are two 
triangles which anfwer the conditions ef the problem ; but 
if it touches the circle only, then there is but one fuch 
triangle ; and if the line F C E falls above the circle, then 
the problem is impoffible. 


Prog. II. 


Having given the perimeter of a riglit-angled triangles 
and the perpendicular let fall from the right angle to the 
oppolite fide, to conftrué it. Fig. 8. 

Analyfis.—Suppofe the thing done, andlet AC B be the 
propofedtriangle ; produce the line A B both ways to D 
and E, making AD = AC, and CB= BE; then will 
DE reprefent the perimeter which is given by the quef- 
tion; jom DE and CE. Then becaule DA=AC, 
the angle ADC = DCA; but the angle C A B is equal 
to the two angles ADC and DCA, or it is equal to 
double the angle D CA: in the fame manner it may be fhewn 
that the angle A B C is equal te double the angle BC E; 
but the angles CAB and ABC are together equal to 
a right angle, and confequently, fince thele are double of 
the angles DCA and BCE, it follows, that the fum of 
the latter two angles is given, being equal to half a right 
angle ; and therefore alfo the whole angle DCE is given, 
being equal to aright angle and half a right angle; there- 
fore the locus of the point C is in the circumference of a 
given circle. And fince the perpendicular CG is alfo 
given, the locus of the point C is the right line C F, pa- 
rallel to the bafe A B,. whence the point C is determined, 
being found in the interfe¢tion of the right line C F and 
the given fegment DCE. 

VeL. XXI. 


Confirudion.—On the right line D E, equal to the given 
perimeter, defcribe a fegment capable of containing an angle 
equal to a right angle and half a right angle ; and parailel 
to D E, and at the given perpendicular diftance, draw the 
right line F C cutting the fegment in C and C’: join DC, 
CE; and from C draw alfo CA, AB, making the 
angles DCA and BCE refpeétively equal to the angles 
CDA and CEB, fo fhall ACB be the triangle re- 
quired. 

For fince the angle D CA is equal to the angle DAC, 
the fide B A is equal to AC, and for the fame reafon 
the fide CB is equal to BE, and therefore the three 
fides of the triangle A BC are equal to the whole D E, 
or to the given perimeter ; alfo, fince the angle DCE is 
equal to aright angle and half a right angle, the angles 
CDA and CEB are together equal to half a mght angle; 
but the angle C A B is double the angle C D A, and the 
angle CB A is double the angle C E. B, and confequently 
thefe two together are equal to a right angle; therefore 
the third angle of the triangle ACB is a right angle. 
Hence, fince the perpendicular C G is equal to the given 
perpendicular, by conitruétion, and the fum of the three 
fides AB, AC, BC, equal to the given perimeter, and 
the angle AC B equal to the given angle, it follows that 
the triangle A BC is that which was to be conftructed. 

This conftruction ferves equally for any other triangle, 
provided the vertical angle be given: and the limits of 
poffibility are the fame as in the preceding problem. 

We will add one other example from Dr. Pemberton’s 
paper on this fubject, printed in vel. liii, of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, and will then proceed to the confideration of 
loci of the higher orders. 


Pros. III. 


Let it be propofed to draw a triangle given in fpecies, fo 
that two of its angles may touch a right line given in po- 
fition, and the third angle a given point. 

This problem, which would be extremely difficult to folve 
algebraically, admits of more than one very concife geo- 
metrical folution ; and as they will occupy but little fpace, 
it is prefumed they will not be unacceptable to the reader 
of this article. 

In the firtt place, fuppofe a circle (fig. 9.) to pafs 
through the three points A, E, D, which fhall interfe@ A C 
inG. Then EG, DG, being joined, the angle DEG 
will be equal to the given angle D AC, both infifting on 
the fame are DG: alfo the angle E DG is the comple- 
ment to the two right ones of the given angle BAC: 
thefe angles therefore are given, and the whole figure 
EF GD given in {pecies. Confequently the angle E G F, 
and its equal AD E will be given, together with the fide 
DE of the triangle in pofition. 

Again, fuppofe a circle (fg. 10.) to pafs through the 
three points A, E, F, cutting AD in H, and EH, 
F Hi joined. ere the angle EF H will be equal to the 
given angle EAH; and the angle F EH equal to the 
given angle F A H. Therefore the whole figure EH FD 
is given in {pecies; and confequently the angle A DE as 
betore. 

Lattly, fuppofe a circle (fig. 11.) to circumfcribe the 
triangle, and interfeét one of the lines, as AC in I. Then 
DI being drawn, the angle D I F will be equal to the given 
angle D EF in the triangle; confequently D I is inclined 
to AC in a given angle, and is given in pofition, as alfo 
the point I given; whence IE beirg drawn, the angle 
FILE will be the complement of the angle EDF in the 
triangle to two right ones. ‘Therefore I E is given in po- 
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fition, and by its interfeGtion with the line AB, gives the 
point E, with the pofition of DE, and thence the whole 
triangle as before. Here it may be obferved, that the 
angle D of the triangle EDF, given in fpecies touching 
a given point D, and another of its angles touching AC, 
the line A E here found is the locus of the third angle E. 


Of the higher Order of Loci. 


Loci are very commodiovfly divided into orders, accord- 
ing to the dimenfions to which the variable quantity rifes 
in the formula which expreffes the equation of the curve. 


Thus it will be a locus of the firff order, if the equation 
be w= ays a locus of the fecond or quadrate order, if y? = 
ax, ory =a'— x, &c.3 a locus of the third or cubic 
order, if 'y? = a° x, ory’ = aa — a, ke. 

The better to conceive the nature cf the locus, fuppofe 
two unknown and variable right lines A P, P M ( jigs. 12 and 
¥3.) making any given angle A P M with each other ; the one 
whereof, as A P, we call x, having a fixed origin in the point 
A, and extending itfelf indefinitely along a right line given in 
polition; the other PM, which we call y, continually 
changing its pofition, but always parallel to itfelf; and 
moreover an equation only containing thefe two unknown 
quantities 7 and y, mixed with known ones, which exprefies 
the relation of every variable quantity A P (2) to its cor- 
refpondent variable quantity PM (y): the line pafiing 
through the extremities of all the values of y, i.e. through 
all the points M, is called a geometrical locus, in general, 
and the locus of that equation in particular. 

All equations, whofe loci are of the fir/? order, may be 
reduced to fome one of the four following formule : 


aig Rieny, 


DAG 


bes . : 
— —, where the unknown quantity y is {uppofed always to 
e : 


be freed from fraStions, and the fraGtion that multiplies the 
other unknown quantity 2 to be reduced to this expreffion 


b : 
—, and all the known terms to this ¢ 
a 


The locus.of the fir formula being already determined ; 
fince itis evident, that it isa right line which cuts the axis in 
Ax, and which makes with it an angle, fuch that the two un- 
known quantities x,y, may be always to one ancther in the 
proportion of a to $; to find that of the fecond, y = 


a 4c. In the line A P (fy. 14.) take A B= a, and 
a 


draw BE = 4, AD = es, paralleltoP M. On the fame 
fide A P, draw the line A FE of an indefinite lencth towards 
E, and the indefinite ftraight line D M para‘lel toA E. I 
fay the line D Mis the locus of the aforefaid equation or 
formula; for if the line M P be drawn from any point M 
thereof parallel to Q A, the triangles ABE, APF, wiil 
be fimilar; and therefore A B (a): BE (d):: AP (x) 


12S ay and coufequently PM (y) = PF (=) 
ou : a 
+ FM (4). 
To find the locus of the third form, y = Eee c, proceed 
a 


thus. Afflume A B= a (fg. 15.) and draw the right 
lines BE = 6, AD =e, parallel to P M, the one cn one 


fide A P, and the other on the other fide ; and through the 
points A, E, draw the right line A E of an indefinite lengt!z 
towards E, and through the point D the line D M parallel 
to A E: I fay, the indefinite right line G M fhall be the 
locus fought ; for we fhall have always PM (y)= PF 


(-) —FM«. 


Laftly, to find the locus of the fourth formula, y= ¢ — 
ba. ‘ 
= in AP (fig. 16.) take A B = a,and draw BE = 6, 


A D =«, parallel to P M, the one on one fide A P, and 
the other on the other fide ; and through the points A, FE, 
draw the line A E indefinitely towards E, and through the 
point D draw the line D M parallel toA E. Ifay DG 
fhall be the locus fought ; for if the line M P be drawn from 
any point M thereof, parallel to A Q, then we fhall have- 


always P M (y) = FM (c)— PF (=). 


Hence it appears, that all the loci of the frff degree are 
ftraight lines ; which may be ealily found, becaufe all their 
equations may be reduced to fome one of the foregoing 
formule. 


All loci of the fecond degree are coxic fections, viz. 
either the parabola, the circle, ellipfis, or hyperbola : if an 
equation therefore be given, whole locus is of the fecond: 
degree, and it be required to draw the conic fe€tion, which 
is its locus, firft draw a parabola, ellipfis, and hyper- 
bola; fo that the equations expreffing the natures there- 
of may be as compotnd as poflible; in order to get ge- 
neral equations, or formule, by examining the peculiar pro- 
perties whereof we may know whichof thefe formule the- 
given equation ought to have regard to; that is, which of- 
the conic fettions will be the locus of the propofed equaticn. 
This known, compare all the terms of the propofed equation 
with the terms of the general formula of that conic festion, 
which you have found will be the locus of the given equation ;~ 
by which means you will know how to draw-the feGion, 
which is the locus of the equation given. 


For example: let A P («), P M (y), be unknown, and 
variable ftraight lines (fig. 17.), and let m, n, p, 7, 5, be- 
given right lines: in the line A P take A B = m, and draw. 
BE=s, AD=r, parallel to PM; and through the- 
point A draw A E = e, and through the point D the inde- 
finite right line DG parallel to AE. In DG take 
DC=s, and with C G, as a diameter, having its ordinates. 
parallel to PM, and the line CH = , as the parameter, . 
defcribe a parabola C M, and it will be the locus of the. fol- - 
lowing general formula ; ? 
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z+ ps. 

For if fromany point M there be drawn the right line M Py 
making any angle A.P M-with A P; the triangles A BE, . 
APF, fhall be fimilar ; therefore A B (a): AE (ec): 3. 


AP(x):AF,orDG ==; and AB (m): BE (»). 


::AP(@):PF= = “And confequently, G Mor PM- 
: —PE 
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—PF—-FG=y- "* —r,andCGorDG -DC= 
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But from the nature of the parabola G M* = 
m 
CG x CH; which equation will become that of the 
general formula, by putting the literal values of thofe 
“lines. 

Again: if through the fixed point A you draw the inde- 
finite right line A Q (jg. 18.) parallel to PM, and 
take A B = m, and draw B E =a, parallel to A P, and 
through the determinate points A E, the line AE =e; 
and if in A P you take A D = r, and draw the indefinite 
ftraight line D G parallel to A E, and take D C = s; this 
being done, if with the diameter C G, whofe ordinates are 
parallel to A P, and parameter the line CH = 4, you de- 
feribe a parabola C M; this parabola fhall be the locus of 
this fecond equation, or formula : 
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For if the line M Q be drawn from any point M, there- 
in, parallel to A P; then will A B(m): AE (e):: AQ 


or PM(y): A ForDG=*?. And AB (m): BE 
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{a)::AQO(y):QF= 2. And therefore G M or Q M 


eG =e es and C Gori @ 4 


m 
By Gite Shee, Ad «fo by the common property of 
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the parabola, you will have the foregoing fecond equation, 
or formula. So likewife may be found general equations, 
or formulz, to the other conic fe¢tions. 

Now if it be required to draw the parabola, which we 
find to be the locus of this propofed equation y* — 2 ay 
— bx +c’ = 0; compare every term of the firlt formu- 
da with the terms of the equation, becaufe y* in both is 


without fraétions; and then will <* = o, becanfe the re@- 
\ 

angle « y not being in the propofed equation, the faid re@- 

angle may be efteemed as multiplied by 0; whence xz = 0, 

and m = e; becaufe the line A E falling in A B, that is, in 

A P in the con(truétion of the formula, the points B, E, do 

coincide. Therefore, deftroying all the terms adfected with 


nm. al. 
—in the formula, and fubftituting m for e, we fhall get 
m 


yo—2zry—prtr+ps=o. 

Again, by comparing the correfpondent terms — 2 r y, 
and — 2ay, as alfo —‘p x, and —bx, we have r=a, 
and p = 4 ; and comparing the terms wherein are neither of 
the unknown quantities x, y, we getr?> + ps = ¢3 
Gea 


and fubftituting a andé for and p, then wills = - ee 


which is a negative expreflion, when a is greater than ¢, as 
is here fuppoted. There is no need of comparing the firlt 
‘terms y’ and y, becaufe they are the very fame. Now the 
~walues of m, u, r, ~; s, being thus found, the fought locus 


may be conftructed by means of the conftruction of the for. 
mula, and after the following manner. 

Becaufe B E (n) = 0 ( fig. 19.) the points B, E, do coin- 
cide, and the line A E falls m A P; therefore through the 
fixed point A draw the line A D r= a parallel to P M, and 
draw DG parallel to AP, in which take DC (s) = 

a—c¢ 


b 


are right lines parallel to P M, and parameter the line C H 
(p) = 4, defcribe a parabola: I fay, this will be the locus 
of the given equation, as is eafily proved. If ina given 
equation, whofe locus is a parabola, 2? be without a frac- 
tion; then the terms of the fecond formula muft be com- 
pared with thofe of the given equation. 

Thus much for the method of conftru@ting the loci of 
equations which are conic feétions. If, now, an equation, 
whofe locus is a conic fection, be given, and the particular 
feétion whereof it is the locus, be required : 

All the terms of the given equation being brought over to 
one fide, fothat the other be equal to 0, there will be two 
cafes. 

Cafe 1. Whenthe rectangle « y is not in the given equa- 
tion. 1. If either y? or x* be in the fame equation, the 
locus will be a parabola. 2. If both a2*and y’ are in the 
equation with the fame figns, the locus will bean elliptis, or 
a circle. 3. If a? and y? have different figns, the locus 
willbe an hyperbola, or the oppofite feGtions regarding their 
diameters. 

Cafez. When the re€tangle x y is in the given equation. 
1. Ifneither of the fquares 2* or y*, or only one of them, 
be in the fame, the locus of it will be an hyperbola between 
the afymptotes. 2. If y? and x* be therein, having differ- 
ent figns, the locus will be an hyperbola, regarding its dia- 
meters. 3. If both the fquares x’ and y* are in the equa- 
‘tion, having the fame figns, then, according as the co-effi- 
cient of x* is greater, equal or lefs than the {quare of half 
the co-efficient of w y, the locus fhall be an ellipfe, parabola, 
or hyperbola. And in any cafe the locus of the equation is 
fome conic feGtion. 

We will add a problem or two, by way of illuftration, 
with which we muit conclude this article. 


; then with D C, as adiameter} whofe ordinates 


Prosirm I. 


TfA B be the axis of a conic feGtion, from B draw B D to 
meet the curve in D; and erect DC perpendicular to A B, 
and produce it from C till C P is in a given ratio to B D ; 
the locus of the point P will be a conic fection. 

1. For the ellipfe (fig. 20.) ; put the axis A B = a, and 
its conjugate Q O E= 4, B C= x, and the ratio BD 
:CP::d:a. Then by the known property of the 
ellipfe, ‘ 


@:G::ae—8: CDS =, (az— x); 
B Dax 


2 ae 
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Bax 


confequently, B D? = 


mig 
a 


x’, and, therefore, C P* 


Pax+(?%—#)x @&@—P : 
da RTECS ae X J 
if a be greater than 4, is an equation to the hyperbola, the 
ba 
day asa 
And if & be greater ee the equation becomes 
i2 


axes of which are al . and 
a— 


cr 


which is an equation to the ellipfe whofe axes are 


bs and B 
be— a d / (& — a) 
Again, if 6 = a, the ellipfe becomes a circle, and the 
ba. 
equation for the value of C P becomes C P? = a 


which is an equation to the parabola, whofe parameter is 
Pa 
Ben 


1. For the hyperbola (fig. 21.) the fame notation re- 


z 


maining, D C* = bs ax ign w* by the property of the 
a a 


curve; confequently C P? = . x BD 


& + 45 a10 
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which expreffes an equation to an hyperbola, whofe axes are 
peti! and bein sick Ulu, 
a+ Bb dJ/ (a+ 8) 

3. For the parabola (jig.22.) ; put the parameter = #, then 


a 


€D"= p72, and) BD \= px + x*; therefore'C P? = —- 


(px + x’) the equation to an hyperbola whofe axes are p 
and “r 3 


Pros. II. | 


Tf on any given right line, A B, there be taken any va- 
riable diftance A L, and from L, in the fame direCticn, any 
given invariable diftance LM ; and if withthe centres L and 
B, and radii L A, BM, arcs be defcribed, it is required to 
determine the nature of the curve, which is the locus of P, the 
point of interfeétion. 

Let A B=2 (fr. 23); LM=b;BM=BP=<g, 
and having drawn P O perpendicular to A B, put BO = «. 
Then BL = @+6; LO=$+56—2; LP=AL 
= a— b— 9; and becaufe LL P* = LO'=B P’?— BO, 
we have in fymbols (2 — 6 — 0)? — (94+ 5—x)?= 
@? — a’; whence a*— 2 (a—x)b6=@ 42 (a — x) O; 
and adding — 4° + 6 + (a — x)? to one fide, and its 
equal (a — x)*to the other fide, there refults a* — b> + 
(a—b—«)* =(a—x + 9) 

Now take A C = £. M = 4, draw C D perpendicular 
to AB, and make AD=AB=a;thnCD*=a@ 
— #;C O°= (a— 4b — x)*,and (O A + B P)?= (a— 
x + 0)? whence we have DO=AO +PB;0rPB= 
po=AO. 

Hence it will be eafy to derive an algebraical equation for 
the reCtangular co-ordinates of the curve; for we have only 
to put P O ='y, to fubftitute ,/ (v* + y?) for ¢, and to 
clear the equation of radicals. The equation thus found 
will fhew the curve to be of the fourth order; but the 


LOC 


curve and its principal properties. may be more readily de« 
duced from the property above inveftigated ; viz. P B = 
DO—AO. Thecurve will confift of two equal and fimi- 
lar parts, lying on different fides of A B, it will be afort 
of oval, enclofing the point B on every fide. 

The following are fome of the fimpleft cafes of the higher 
order of loci. 7 

1. The bafe, and fum of the fides of a plane triangle 
being given, the locus of its vertex is an ellip/e. 

2. The bafe and difference of the fides of a plane trian- 
gle being given, the locus is an hyperbola. 

3- The locus of that point, trom which, if perpendicu- 
lars be drawn to three right lines given in pofition, and fuch 
that the fum of their {quares fhall be equal to a given {pace, 
is an ellip/e. 

And the fame is true, whatever be the number of lines 
given in polition. 

4. If a triangle given in fpecies have two of its angles 
upon a ftraight lin¢ given by pofition, and the fide adjacent 
to thofe angles pafling through a given point, the locus of 
the angle, oppofite that fide, is an Ayperbola. 

5. Let A, B, ,be two given points in the right line A B, 
given in pofition; let C,D, be two given points with- 
out that line; and alfo let CV, DV, be drawn meeting 
in F and G, fo that the rectangle A F x BG is given, 
the locus of the point will in all cafes be a conic fedlion: 

6. Let A Bbeagiven itraight line, and P a given point 
without it; let C P D be drawn, meeting. A Bin C; and 
let C P be to PD as A Cto CB; the locus of the point 
Dis a given hyperbola. 

7. When the bafe of a triangle is given, and one of the 
angles at the bafe doubles the other, the locus of the vertex 
is an Ayperbola. 

S. The locus of the angles of parallelograms, formed by 
drawing tangents at the vertices of any two conjugate dia- 
meters of an ellipfe, is alfo an ellip/e cocentric with the 
former. 

The above cafes, and feveral other curions properties of 
this kind, the reader will find inveftigated in Leybourn’s 
«« Mathematical Repofitory.”’ 

The method of conitruéting geometrical loci, by reducing 
them to equations as compound as poffible, we owe to Mr. 
Craig, who firit publithed it in his Treatife of the Quadra- 
ture of Curves, 1693. It is explained,at large in the fe- 
venth and eighth books of the Conic Sections of the marquis 
de ?Hofpital. This fubjeét is particularly illuftrated in 
Maclaurin’s Algebra, part ni. See aifo Des Cartes’s Geo- 
metry ; Stirling’s Iluftratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis; De 
Witt’s Elementa Curvarum: Bartholomeus Juliari, in 
his Aditus ad nova Arcana Geometrica delegenda, has 
fhewn how to find the loci of equations of the higher order. 
See alfo the other writers mentioned in the preceding part of 
this article. 

LOCUST, Locusta, in Entomology, a genus of infects, 
referred to that of gryllus ; which fee. 

Under that artic.e the reader will find a particular account: 
of the devaftations occafioned by {warms of locufks in their 
marches, and he will perceive the’propriety of the frequent 
allufions to them that occur in the facred writings. Dr. 
Shaw, Niebuhr, Ruffell, and many other travellers into the 
ea{tern countries, reprefent their tafle as agreeable, and in- 
form us that they are frequently ufed far food. Dr. Shaw 
obferves, that when they are fprinkled with falt and fried, 
they are not unlike, in tafte, to our frefh-water cray-fifh. 
Ruflell fays, that the Arabs falt them, and eat them as.a - 
delicacy. We learn alfo from Niebuhr, that they are ga- 
thered by the Arabs in great abundance, dricd, and veo 
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fer winter provifion. Hence we may naturally fuppofe, 
that thefe locufts were the food of John the Baptift. 

Locust, Water, Locuffa Aquatica, the name given by 
authors to a {pecies of water-infe&t, fomewhat refembling 
the locuft kind in fhape. It is about three inches long, its 
tail an inch and quarter, and its legs are of different lengths, 
the anterior part being the fhortett of all; its body is flen- 
der, and its fore-legs are always carried ttraight forward, fo 
as to reach beyond the head in the form of antenne ; thefe, 
as well as the other legs, end each in two claws; the eyes 
are fmall, and not very prominent, and the upper wings are 
cruitaceous; the under ones membranaceous, thin, and 
tranfparent ; the middle joint of the leg is fuch, that the 
creature can only move them upwards, not downwards, and 
there runs an acute tongue or probofcis under the belly, as 
is the cafe in the water-fcorpion and notonecta. See Nera 
Linearis. 

Locust, in Botany. See Ceratonia Siliqua. 
Guepitsia and Hymen ma. 

LOCUSTA. See VaLertana. 

Locusra-Pulex, a name given by Swammerdam to a 
genus of infects, defcribed fince by Mr. Ray under the name 
cicadula. 4 

LOCUST E is ufed by botanifts for the tender ex- 
tremities of the branches of trees; fuch as, according to the 
erroneous fuppofition of fome, John the Baptift fed on in 
the wilderneis. 

Some ailfo ufed locufte for the beards and pendulous feeds 
of oats, and of the gramina paniculata; to which the name 
is given on account of their figure, which fomething re- 
fembles that of a locuft. 

LOCUSTELLA, the Grafs-hopper Lark, in Ornitho- 
logy, the name of a {mall bird of the lark kind, the ALaupa 
Trivialis of Linnees ; which fee. 

LOCUTIUS, in Mythology, the god of fpeech among 
the Romans, called by Livy Arus Locutius ; which fee. 

LOCUTORIUM. The monks and other religious in 
monatteries, after they had dined in their common hall, had 
a withdrawing room, where they met and talked together 
among themfelves, which room, for that fociable ufe and 
converfation, they called Jocutorium, a loquendo; as we call 
fuch a place in our houfes parlour, from the French parler ; 
and they had another room, which was called Jocutorium forin- 
fecum, where they might talk with laymen. 

LODARIA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar; 24 miles N.N.E. of Hajypour. 

LODDIGESIA, in Botany, is juftly devoted by Dr. 
Sims in Curtis’s Magazine, to commemorate the merits of 
a molt excellent and ferentific cultivator of plants, whofe 
liberality is equal to his knowledge, Mr. Conrad Loddiges 
of Hackney. Curt. Mag. v. 24. 965. Clafs and order, 
Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Le- 
guminofe, Juil. 

Eff. Ch. Standard many times fmal'er than the wings or 
keel. Filaments all in one fet, with a dorfal fiffure. Le- 
gume ftalked, turgid. 

1. L. owalidifolia. Oxalis-leaved Loddigefia. Curt. Mag. 
t. 965.—The only known fpecies, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence its feeds were firlt received by 
George Hibbert, efq. The plant is tolerably hardy in the 
confervatory, readily propagated by cuttings, and flowers 
freely in May and June. Mr. Leddiges himfelf has alfo 
raifed it, many years ago, from Cape feeds. The /fem is 
fhrubby, low, much branched. eaves feattered, italked, 
ternate, inverfely heart-fhaped, rather glaucous, fmooth, 
tipped with a minute point. Stipu/as intrafoliaceous, fmall, 
fetaceous, deciduous. Clu/fers terminal, fomewhat umbel- 
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late, of few flowers. . Braéteas {mall, flender, almoft eapil- 
lary. Calyw nearly bell-fhaped, obtufe at the bafe, coloured, 
{mooth, its three lower teeth rather the longett. Standard 
white, not twice the length of the calyx. Wings and feel 
about thrice as long as the ftandard, white, the fore part of 
the keel violet. Svy/e bent upward at a right angle. Stigma 
fimple. Legume ttalked, ovate, oblique, pointed, turgid, 
fmooth. Seeds about four, kidney-fhaped. 

LODDON, in Geography, a imall market-town in the 
hundred to which it gives name, in the county of Norfolk, 
England, is fituated 111 miles from London, on the banks 
of a {mall ftream, which, rifing near Howe in Clavering, 
falls into the Yare at Hardley Crofs. The church, which 
is a handfome {tone {tructure, with a fine tower, was ereéted 
near the end of the fifteenth century, at the fole expence of 
fir James Hobart, the attorney-general to king Henry VIL.,. 
and afterwards chief juftice of the common pleas, who was 
a great benefactor to this town and its vicinity. In the 
church are feveral memorials of the Hobart family. In 
the eaft window wasa piece of flained glafs, now removed, 
reprefenting fir James and his lady, with a fketch of the 
church, and an appropriate infcription. Loddon was re- 
turned, in the year 1800, as containing 166 houfes and 799; 
inhabitants. A market is held on Fridays, and two fairs 
annually. Blomfield’s Hiltory, &c. of Norfolk, 11 vols. 
Syvo. 

LODE, a town of the ifland of Sardinia; So miles N.. 
of Cagliari. 

Lope, in Jnland Navigation, fignifies a cut or reach o& 
water. ; 

Lope, in Mining. ‘This word is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, according to Dr. Pryce, and is ufed by the Cornifly. 
miners to defignate any regular vein, whether metallic or 
not. More commonly, however, it means a metallic vein. 

The lodes that are found to contain tin and copper oresy, 
in Cornwall and Devon, have their general dire&tion in a line 
running nearly eaft and weit; their dip or underJay being 
more commonly to the north; though fome which incline to 
the fouth have been very productive. Veins which interfect 
the eaft and welt lodes are called croft-lades, or crofs-cour/ess 
when their direCtion is nearly at right angles with the others 5. 
and caunters, more generally, when their direGtion is oblique. 

The metallic eaft and weit lodes are traverfed or difturbed 
by the crofs-courfes, and thefe interruptions are known by 
the name of eaves, which take place to very different de- 
grees of extent, and vary much in the circumftances under 
which they are found ; fo that miners do not agree upon any 
certain rules for determining the diftance or direction of the 
heave by the accompanying appearances. 

Though copper and tin are found but partially in crofs- 
lodes, yet lead has been raifed in large quantities from fome 
that have nearly a due north and fouth courle; fuch as the 
Beeralftone lead-mines and Wheal Betfy lead-mine in Devon. 
Ealt and weft lodes have fometimes a mixture of lead ores 
with copper ; but this appears to be derived from the inter- 
fection of a crofs-courle, or the effect of a later depofit. 
Lodes traverfe all kinds of rock found in the line of their 
direStion, whether vertically or horizontally, Thofe worked 
in Cornwall and Devon are chiefly in killas or grauwacke 
flate; but they are fometimes in granite, and pais not un~ 
frequently from the former into the latter. 

The width of veins varies from an inch or two to fifteen 
or twenty feet; the latter dime nfion being rare, as the 
foriner is unprofitable to follow, unlefs in the expectation of 
an enlargement. The more common width, or, as the 
miners call it, the fize of lodes, is from two to four feet ; and 
if fuch a vein as this be fully impregnated with metal, it is- 
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very profitable to work, and is called a good courfe of ore. 
The variations of width take place not only in diftiné veins, 
but in one and the fame; which, together with the fluctua- 
tions in the nature of their contents, render their produce fo 
uncertain. A large and produétive lode often dwindles to 
a mere branch, requiring an experienced eye to diftinguifh it 
from the rock through which it paffes; and this again ex- 
pands to a confiderable fize, filled with depofits of various 
kinds. The width of lodes feems often to have a relation 
to the nature of the rock in which they are found; and 
changes in the latter appear generally to produce changes in 
the former. Thus, a vein that is large and produétive in 
foft blue killas, will, by pafling into harder, become lefs in 
fize, and barren as to metallic contents. Another lode may 
be rich in hard ground, but poor and unproduétive in that 
which is of a fofter kind: but this is not fo frequent as the 
former cafe. The depofits of metal are as irregular in the 
lodes as the widths of them; and fo much fo, as to render 
the profits of mining proyerbially uncertain. Ore is gene- 
rally found to occupy certain parts of the veins only, dif- 
fering conftantly in extert, whether the length or depth on 
the courfe of the vein be confidered, or the portion of its 
width which is filled up by it. No lode has been found re- 
-gularly impregnated with metal to any great extent; and 
‘therefore, when ore is found, it is in what the miners aptly 
call bunches or foots. The unproductive parts of veins, 
even in the moft profitable mines, generally far excced in 
extent the produétive parts; but that mine is confidered to 
‘be rich, which has either frequent or extenfive fhoats of ore : 
the great art of the miner, therefore, confifts in tracing 
and working the valuable accumulations of the metals with 
as little wafte of labour and expence on the poorer ground 
_as poflible. 

Although the bunches of ore have no regular form itt their 
vertical or horizontal extent, yet the tendency to a certain 
direGtion or dip in the lode may be obferved in each bunch 
or fhoot of ore. Thefe fhoots are frequently parallel in the 
fame vein; and where the dip or underlay of the lode is to 
the north, the fhoots of ore may frequently be obferved to 
dip weft in the lode. In veins underlaying fouth, the 
bunches of ore frequently have their dip to the eafl: but 
this is not to be taken as a general rule, as many mines af- 
ford exceptions to it; the underlay of the lode and the dip 
of the bunches of ore being reverfed. 

Vhefe tendencies or inclinations of the depofits of metal 
in the veins, conneéted with the fituations, dips, and bearings 
of the veins themfelves, feem to offer grounds for argument 
on' the difputed queftion of the mode in which the metals 
were depofited; but they have not much, we believe, at- 
traéted the notice of mineralogitts. 

Lodes continue to indefinite lengths, and to unknown 
depths. It is very difficult to determine whether the end of 
any regular vein has been found or not; as there are many 
inftances of their having beceme fo fmall as to be fcarcely 
vifible, and yet afterwards, on purfuing them, to have re- 
fumed their ufual fize. When a lode has continued {mall, 
either in length or depth, to any confiderable extenit, it is 
moreover ufually abandoned as unpromifing ; and thus com- 
plete evidence as to this queition is not obtained. : 

Lodes are perfect in the furface of the mountains, as well 
as in their greater depths; and may be traced uniformly by 
removing the foil with which the rock 1s covered. This is 
done conitantly by the miner when he is about to undertake 
operations upon a newly difcovered vein. This procefs is 
called cofeening, or fhoding. "The width of a lode at the 
furface 1s no certain indication of its fize in depth; as, when 
darge at the furface, they are fometimes found to become 


fmall as they are purfued downwards; and, on the other 
hand, veins of moderate width at gra/s have been found, at 
40 or 50 fathoms deep, of great fize. 

The dip or inclination of lodes is feldom uniform. The 
common underlay is from one to four feet in a fathom of 
depth; but inftarices occur of a much greater inclination. 
The lodes that incline much from the perpendicular are not 
efteemed fo promifing as thofe which have a dire€tion more 
downright ; and it is a favourable fymptom when a lode, 
from an oblique direCtion, is found to turn downwards. On 
the contrary, where bunches of ore fai/, or become peor, in 
finking on them, it may often be obferved that the vein goes 
away flat, as miners exprefs it. Thus it will be underflood, 
that not only are the dips different in feparate lodes, but 
that the fame vein frequently varies in this refpe@. Ledes 
have been obferved to change their underlay, that is, from 
dipping to the north, to become perpendicular, and ever 
turn to the fouth. This is not, however, a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence. : F 

The underlay of lodes muft be afcertained, when it is in- 
tended to fink perpendicular fhafts to meet them at certain 
required depths ; and from this is determined the diftance to 
be fet out north or fouth from the back of the vein, for com- 
mencing fuch fhafis. 

Shafts are often funk upon the lodes, and of courfe thefe 
are not perpendicular, but have the fame inclination as the 
veins. 

Levels driven from the fhafts, are carried on in the fub- 
ftance of the lode,~follow its direGtion, and are the prin- 
cipal means by which difcoveries of ore are made and pur- 
fued. 

The principal methods by which lodes are difcovered are 
the two following: 1. By removing the foil covering the 
furface of the rock, by which the back of the vein is laid 
bare, and expofed to view. This may happen accidentally, 
in the formation of roads, ditches, and fo on; or, as is more 
ufual, it may be done for the exprefs purpofe of difcovery, 
in confequence of indications of veins being near at hand, 
fuch as detached fragments being found, or {prings of water 
impregnated with metal being obferved. This procefs is 
conduged by finking trenches, or pits, deep enough to 
reach the furface of the rock, called by miners the /he/f ; 
which trenches are called /hoding pits, or coffeening pits. The 
detached fragments, wafhed trom the backs of lodes, are 
ufually called /hedes, or /hode-/tones. 

The fecond mode of difcovering veins is by levels, or 
horizontal cuts, driven under ground, which in their pro- 
grefs through the rock, or, as the miners fay, acrofs the 
country, interfe€&t and expofe lodes before unknown. Such 
levels muft have a direction acrofs the ufual courfe of the 
lodes, and are either conducted for the exprefs purpofe of 
finding new veins, or for fome other objeét; and then may 
occafionally be the means of valuable refults of this fort. 

Many rich mines have been opened, in confequence of a 
difcovery made by carrying on an adit, or by driving a crofs 
level from a fhaft, or from one lode to another known to be 
parallel to it. The practice of driving adits for the pur- 
pofe of difcovery is more frequent than it ufedto be. ‘The 
Taviltock canal has a long tunnel driving through a hiil, 
deftined principally for this purpofe, and which has already 
been attended with very great fuccefs. 

Lodes feldom contain ore near the furface of the ground : 
it is, therefore, an effential quality in a miner’s judement 
to decide on the indications prefented by them, and to de- 
termine the amount of rifk which their appearances will war- 
rant on a further trial. 

There are niceties in this bufinefs which cannot be de- 

{cribed, 
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with which fkilful miners are converfant; but the molt ex- 
perienced is liable to have his predi¢tions fallfified by the 
fluétuating nature of thefe hidden receptacles of various 
matter. 

The indications moft depended on, in forming a judg- 
ment of the value of a lode, are derived from confidering the 
following circumftances : 

1. The nature of the fubftances contained in the vein. 

2. The kind of rock in which it is found. 

3. The width and regularity of the vein, confidering, at 
the fame time, its direction and dip. 

4. The ftruGure of the vein, fuch as the being open and 
pervious to water, or, on the contrary, hard and clofe. 

Thefe fymptoms may be, on the whole, confidered as per- 
taining to veins containing all kinds of metals, though vary- 
ing in fome ina certain degree: thus a hard clofe lode may 
be favourable for tin, though not fo for copper or lead. 

When a vein is found exhibiting all or moft of the ap- 
pearances which experience has determined to belong to 
thofe which are produGiive, it is called a kindly lode, and is 
generally purfued with vigour, and at an expence propor- 
tioned to the prevalence and continuance of the favourable 
fymptoms. 

We fhall endeavour to confider the principal indications, 
according to the order above {tated, and point out the lead- 
ing fa€ts to be obferved in this important branch of a miner’s 
bulinefs. 

I. Of the nature of the fubflances contained in the vein. 

Thele fub{tances vary according to the depth to which 
the lode is opened; thole near the furface being generally 
different from the contents of the vein deeper under 
ground. : 

The firlt thing for which a: miner looks is.what in Cornwall 
is called goffan. This fubitance does not appear to have been 
very accurately defcribed, but is apparently a decompofed 
mineral of an iron-ochre colour, varying from yellow to 
brown-red and chocoiate-brown. It is of a fpongy, cel- 
lular texture, of little {pecific gravity, and is generally {oft 
and friable. It,is: probably the refult of the decompofition 
of pyrites or mundic, together with quartz, and contains a 
confiderable portion of iron, and not unfrequently a mixture 
of tin and copper ores. When thefe latter are prefent in 
the combination, it is.a moft favourable fymptom ; but even 
without them, goffan on the back of a lode warrants a trial 
to acertain extent. It can: by no means be afferted, that 
the molt promifing goflans have always been followed by 
ore, on a further purfuit; but perhaps there is hardly an 
inftance of a lede rich in ore, which has not a. bunch of 
kindly gofiin fomewhere on the back. 

The next fub{tance, proceeding in depth, upon which re- 
liance may be placed, is mundic, including in this name 


pyrites of all kinds, whether arfenical or fulphuretted, con-. 


taining ironor copper. Mundic is found at all depths and 
in all fituations in veins: it frequently furrounds bunches of 
copper ore, and is therefore a favourable fymptom, as they 
are approached; and indicates their decline, when pafled 
through on the other fide. It fhould, however, be recol- 
leéted, that mundic is very generally found, and therefore it 
muft not be depended on by itfelf. 

The earthy fubftances, which are. efteemed favourable to 
the exiftence of valuable metallic cres, are principally quartz, 
going under the general name of fpar; a kind of clay called 

okan ; and, what is not very abundant, fluor, diftinguifhed 
by the appellation of candied /par. ' ‘ 

The firtt and the chief ingredient in veins, quartz, is 
kindly, when it is in a loofe friable form, often cryitallized, 
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and cementing detached fragments of killas and the other 

fubftances before enumerated. It is unpromifing when in 

a clofe amorphous form, and is then termed a /harp hungry 
ar. 

“ The flockan, or clay, generally formsa branch or vein on 

one of the walls of the lode, and feems to be the divifion 

between that and the rock containing it. 

The decompofition of the adjoining {trata feems to have 
been the origin of this fubftance, which is called by fome 
foreign writers the /aalbande. 

Befides fluor, on which miners are not well agreed as to 
its promifing afpe@, and which is not often found in quan- 
tity, are fome other minerals, likewife of not very frequent 
occurrence, but efteemed favourable; fuch as prian, a kind: 
of decompofed quartz, and peach or chlorite. 

Hitherto we have faid nothing of the judgment formed 
by ores found in a lode; it depends upon the following cir- 
cumftances : 

1. The fituation, whether fhallow or deep. 

z. The mode of depofit, whether flightly fprinkled 
through the lode, or forming fhoots or bunches of large or 
{mall extent. 

3. The quality of the ore. 

Under the firit head, moft miners agree that, as to cop- 
per lodes, rich bunches of ore found nearithe furface are not 
to be depended on as fhewing that a mine will be very pro-- 
ductive ; it having often been found that fuch depofits have 
been followed by poverty at a greater depth. Tin andslead 
are found nearer the furface than copper. When a lode is 
fpotted with {mall quantities of ore, and the other fubftances 
are kindly, fuch as the goffan and fpar, the appearance is 
promifing ; but when the lode is hard, and in other refpects 
unkindly, then {mall itrings of ore are not to be reckoned on 
as particularly favourable. After a certain depth, a regular 
branch, or, as it is called, a /eader of ore of any width, oc- 
cupying part of a good-fized vein, and increafing or even 
fluctuating in fize as it is purfued, is on the whole the beit 
fymptom, particularly if connected with favourable accom- 
panying fubftances. 

Under the head of quality of the ore as an indication of 
future pro{perity to a mine, it muft be remarked that no- 
thirg requires to be received with greater caution than pro- 
mifes of fuccefs fuppofed to be derived from the richnefs of 
individual fpecimers. We are {peaking now more’ parti- 
cularly of copper lodes.. Tew, we believe, of the mok 
profitable mines produce much ore of the richer varieties, 
which indeed is feldom found to occupy veins of confider- 
able width:.on the contrary, moft of the beft mines are 
thofe which yield ore in large quantities, but poorer in me- 
tallic content. This obfervation has been likewife made en 
the filver mines of South America, according to the account 
of Humboldt. Copper ores are found in a greater variety 
of fpecies near the furface than they are in depth; and: 
therefore the miner’s experience only will ferve to difcri- 
minate perfectly on this point: but we wifh to put all who 
are concerned in mining on their guard againft a fallacious 
hope, too frequently excited by the aflay of a {lone of ore, 
which in reality often predi¢ts the very reverfe of what it is 
{tated to do by the artful or ignorant. 

Il. The fecond indication to be attended to, in eftimating 
the profpect of fuccefs on a particular vein, has been ftated 
to be’ Lhe hind of rock in which it is found. 

It is unneceflary here to go into a voluminous account of 
rocks, becaufe the great mines of England, as well as of 
the world, being found in fuch mountains as are conjeétured 
to be of very early formation, do not admit the varieties in . 
this refpe¢t, which fome, who are acquainted only vee 
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ether diftri€&s, where probably a later formaticn has ex- 
hibited different phenomena, might conjeCiure. 

Lead-mines, indeed, exift in many parts of England, in 
various rock, and under various circumftances ; but no ge- 
neral rules of mining can be formed from depofits of a metal, 
which appears to have taken its place at a period compara- 
tively late. Such rules can only be applicable to feparate 
diftri€is, where the circumftances attending the depofits are 
fimilar. 

There are two general claffes of rock which claim the 
diftinGtion ef metalliferous above all others. Thefe are the 
Rillas of the Cornifh miner, or grauwacke or tranfition flate 
ot Werner ; and granitic rocks, including porphyry, gneifs, 
and other varieties, known in Cornwall by the general name 
ot growan. ‘ 

Of thefe the great majority of mines are in killas, or graus 
wacke, not only in Cornwall and Devon, but in Scotland, 
in the Hartz, in the Saxon Erzgebirge, on the Rhine, in 
Bohemia, Silefia, Moravia, Salzburg, and other diftri¢ts im- 
portant for their mineral produéts. ; 

Granitic rocks are not fo metalliferous as the 4il/as, but 
produétive veins are found in them; and, as Dr. Berger has 
well obferved in his account of Devon and Cornwall, in the 
firft volume of the Tranfa¢tions of the Geological Society, 
even the killas is not a depdt of metallic veins to any extent, 
but near its junétion with the granite: and this obfervation 
had been made, as he fays, by baron Born and Ferber on 
the fines cf the continent. 

This fact of mott mines being in one prevailing rock, 
would feem to fimplify the exercife of judgment in a miner 
Ypeculating on the effeét of the rock upon the contents of a 
ode. But though killas is fo univerfal, it is far from being 
all alike: on the contrary, it confifts of many varieties. 
Thefe varieties do not alternate according to certain rules, 
like the beds of fecondary rocks; but exhibit changes in 
polition and extent, more or lefs frequent, and moft uncer- 
tain and capricious. 

The varieties of killas, which are efteemed the molt kindly 
Sor copper, are the blue and the white, more efpecially if of 
a tender, flaty texture. ‘Tin often 1s found in abundance in 
harder killay, more irregular in its ftructure, and of a darker 
colour, indicating the prefence of iron. Praétice alone can 
enable mén to judge of the fhades of difference in thefe re- 
fpe&ts, which long experience has pointed out as effential to 
be attended to: and even then, allowance mult be made for 
exceptions which frequently occur; rules which feem to 
hold good, when applied to one mine, being often inap- 
plicable to another. 

III. The third fhing to be confidered is The width and 
regularity of the vein, and its direction and dip. 

Thefe are important circumitarices. If the lode be {mall, 
it cannot be expected that abundant depofits of metal can be 
found; and if it has not the chara¢ters belonging to a re- 
gular fiffure, it is probable that the miner will foon be dif- 
appointed, by finding it dwindle to a trifling branch, or 
fplit into feveral infignificant ramifications. 

Every large and produétive lode is accompanied by other 
veins running parallel to it, or nearly fo, which often fall 
into the main lode, and generally enrich it by their junc- 
zion. 

Thefe muft be carefully attended to, and fought after, as 
the changes that they produce are often molt important, 
and the quantity of ore which they yield is frequently very 
great. It has indeed been afferted, that there ts hardly a 
mine working on a fingle vein only, which has been profitable 
to any great degree. 

The direGtion of the lode fhould be carefully afcertained ; 
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becaufe certain ores are only found in veins which have their 
courfe in common with ethers having fimilar depofits ia the 
diftridt. 

Thus the writer of the prefent article has obferved that 
copper and tin, in Cornwall, muit only be expected in lodes 
running ealt and weft; while lead is raifed from fuch as 
have a direction at right angles to them, or fiom north te 
fouth. 

The more ufual dip or underlay, in copper mines. parti- 
cularly, is to the north; but fome lodes that underlay to 
the fonth have been very produtive. In either cafe, it is 
ro favourable fymptom to find the inclination from the per- 
pendicular to be great; and it may be faid to be fo, if it 
exceed four feet in the fathom. 

When a lode often fplits or divides into two or more 
branches, it is fubje&t to flu€tuation in its produce ; and 
thefe occurrences are important to be noticed with atten- 
tion, as they afford prognoftics as to the future fuccefs of 
working. 

IV. The fourth and laft head, under which we have ar- 
ranged the appearances of productive lodes, is that relating 
to The firudure of the vein, whether open or porous, and thus 
pervious to water ; or, on the other hand, denfe and clofe, aad 
confequently dry. 

All miners agree in this, that water being found to be 
abundant in a lode is an omen of a very favourable nature ; 
and it is often confidently afferted, that no large returns-of 
ore have been made from dry veins. As far as the ex- 
perience of the writer of this article goes, it ferves to copfirm 
the obfervation. 

Water, indeed, may be found paffing freely through crofs- 
courfes, and other veins, from which metallic depofits are 
abfent; but then fuch veins will be found to have all the 
chara¢ters which are adduced as proofs of a later forma- 
tion, and are therefore eafily diltinguifhed trom metallic 
veins. - 

Large lodes a& as natural underdrains, and are channels 
through which water percolates ; fo that the rock lying on 
either fide may often be funk upon with but little inter- 
ruption from water until the vein is cut imto, and then 
abundant ftreams flow out, and would put an end to fur- 
ther labour, if it were not for the aid of proper engines to 
get rid of it. 

The quantity of water will of courfe.be, in fome degree, 
proportioned to the extent of the wide and porous parts of 
the lode; and, as it is from thefe parts only that much ore 
can be expeéted, the water forms in the firft initance a 
pretty good prognottic. 

If, in driving upon the courfe of a fmall, clofe, and un- 
produétive lode, a ftream of water be fuddenly met with, it 
indicates the approach to.an enlargement in the vein, and is 
a molt favourable fymptom ; and it is, in point of faét, al- 
moft always obferved before a good courfe of ore is feen. 

The mines of Devon and Cornwall abound with water in 
a much greater degree than perhaps any others; and as 
evidence of this, we may adduce the number of vait fteam- 
engines and overfhot waier-wheels employed for the fole 
purpofe of draining them. We believe, likewife, that when 
the quantities of ores raifed in this diftr:ét be compared 
with thofe of any other which yield them from frue veins, 
they will be found abundant in che fame proportion. 

Under the head of the internal ftru€ture of lodes may be 
noticed the cavities, called by the Germans dru/es, and by 
the Cornifh miners woogs : thefe are obferved mott frequently 
in large veins, and in fuch, of courfe, aflift in the paflage 
of water, and may be claffed in the fame place as a favour- 


able indication. In thefe voogs are found all the varieties. 
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of cryftals; and thus the prefence of thefe in a lode is like- 
wife Confidered promifing, more particularly where obferva- 
tions are made on a vein-at no great depth: for as the mine 
bécomes deeper the lode often becomes more compaét, and 
the miner calculates upon finding /olid courfes of ore. 

In conneGtion with this part of the fubje@, the awalls 
which enclofe the vein are not to be difregarded, when the 
lode itfelf is confidered, as they fhould: be found to be well 
détermined, fmooth, and regular. The rock of which they 
are formed fhould be of the hard {chift called by miners 
capel ; and if penetrated with traces of ore, it may be con- 
fidered as a fymptom of large depofits. On each fide of 
the walls, which ufually differ fomewhat from the ad- 
joining rock, as if altered by the prefence of the vein, the 
ftrata may generally be obferved to be twifted or bent 
downwards, in a flight degree towards the lode, which is 
in general ¢onfidered to be more the cafe near large veins 
than near thofe which are fmaller. 

Having now detailed the principal characteriftics of lodes, 
as important to the practical miner, defcribed the modes of 
difcovering them, and the fymptoms by which a judgment 
is formed of their contents, as far as relates to working 
them for the metals ; we leave the confideration of them, in 
a°geological point of view, for the article Vern. The 
operations of working upon them wiil be defcribed under the 
head of Mrintya, and under that of Orr. 

“Lope, in Rural Economy, a provincial term applied to 
fienify ford, in fome diftricts, , 

LODER, in Geography, a town of Bavaria; 25 miles S. 
of Aughburg. 

LODESAN, a country of Italy, in the Milanefe, 
bounded north and weft by the duchy of Milan, eaft by the 
Cremafeo and the Cremones, fouth by the Piacentin and 
Pavefe ; and now forming the department of the Adda. It 
is populous and fertile, though fmall; and particularly 
celebrated for its cheefe, of which, it is faid, the inhabitants 
annually export to the amount of 70,000/. ; the number of 
cows kept here being reckoned at 30,000. The capital is 
Lodi. 

LODESE’, or Gamta Lodes?, a town of Sweden, in 
Weft Gothland, which fuffered fo much from fire in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that the inhabitants re- 
moved to New Lodefe, or Nydolefe. 

* LODESMAN, or Locman, a pilot eftablifhed for con- 
duing veflels in and out of harbours, or up and down navi- 
gable rivers. See Piror. ; 

‘ LODE'VE, in Geography, a town of France, and prin- 
cipal place of a diftriét, in the department of Hérault, and, 
before the revolution, the fee of a bifhop; 24 miles W. of 
Montpellier. The place contains 7843, and the canton 
43,959 inhabitants, on a territory of 30745 kiliometres, in 
fo communes. N,. lat. 43° 44'. E. long. 3° 24"., 

LODGMENT, in Military Affairs, fometimes denotts 
an encampment made by an army. 

' Lopement is more’ frequently ufed fora work caft up by 
the beliegers, during their approaches, in fome dangerous 
poft, which they havé gained, and where it is abfolutely 

 neceffary to fecure themfelves again{t the enemy’s fire ; as in 
@ covert-way, in a breach, the bottom of a moat, or any 
’ other part gained from the befieged. : 
~ Lodgments are made by cafting up earth, or by gabions, 
"or palifades, woolpacks, fafcines, mantelets, or any thing 
éapable of covering foldiers in the place they have gained, 
and are determined to keep. 

LODI, La, in Biography, a young female finger, in the 
fervice of the eleCtor of Bavaria, at Munich in 1772, and 
“pow, if fhe lives, an old one; fo that a few remarks upon 
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her flight imperfe@ions can do her neither good nor harms 
but may probably ftimulate a with of purification of voice 
in others. We thought that, in general, the tone of the 
Lodt’s voice was clear and brilliant, and her manner of 
finging and aéting elegant and graceful; vet thought, if 
there was any little defe& in her voice, it was occafioned 
by a flight obftru@tion in the throat, particularly in fuft aining 
low notes. ‘Thefe were our thoughts the firft time we heard 
her. The fecond time, we were more pleafed with her per- 
formance than the firft; yet ftill imagined that her voice 
wanted a little more room in its paflage. "The third time 
we heard her in her beft chara&er, in the performance of 
which fhe ftill gave us more pleafure ; but yet we could not 
get rid of our former remarks on the condu& of her voice 
in fuftaining certain low and long notes. 

Thefe remarks, made on the Lodi 52 years ago, might, 
with refpeét to voice, be fairly applied to Mrs. Hindmarfh 
in 1804. 

Lopr, in Geography, a city of Italy, formerly the chief 
town of Lodefan, now the capital of the department of 
Adda, built by the emperor Frederick Barbaroffa, on an 
eminence, in a plain watered by the river Adda. It is the 
fee of a bifhop, and contains, befides the cathedral, two 
collegiate and’ feven parifh churches, and 26 convents.’ 
This is a place of little trade, its chief commodities being 
cheefe (fee Loprsan) and a beautiful kind of earthen 
ware refembling china. It is well built, and furrounded 
with walls, about three miles from the ancient town of 
the fame name, called alfo «* Laus Pompeii.’”. The number 
of inhabitants is eftimated at about 12,000. On the 11th 
of May 1796, the town was taken by the troops of the 
French republic, under the command of Bonaparte, Maffena, 
and Angereau ; after the paflage of the bridge had been con- 
tefted by 10,000 Auftrians, and 30 pieces of artillery. The 
Autftrians loft in killed, wounded, and prifoners, between 
two and three thoufand men; 18 miles S.E. of Milan. N. 
lat. 45° 21'. E. long. g° 30! 

LODOMIRIA, a territory of Poland, which, together 
with Galicia (which fee), was ceded to the houfe of Auttria 
in the late partition of Poland, A.D. 1772, and is now in- 
corporated under this appellation with the Auftrian do« 
minions. The number of inhabitants in this ceded country 
amounted, in 1776, to 2,580,796. Hoeck computes 
Eaftern Galicia and Lodomiria at 2,797,119, and Weftern 
Galicia at 1,106,178, The mountainous parts of Galicia 
and Lodomiria afford fine paitures; the plains are moftly 
fandy, but abound in forefts, and are fertile in corn. The 
principal articles of traffic are cattle, hides, wax, and honey $ 
rt thefe countries contain mines of copper, lead, iron, and 
alt. 

LODRON«#, a town of Italy, in the Trentin, on the 
borders of the Breffan, near a {mall lake, called the « lake 
of Idro;”’ 25 miles S.W. of Trent. 

LODOSA, a town of Spain, in Navarre, on the Ebro s 
17 miles E. of Ettella.: 

LODYPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 18 
miles S. of Patna. | 

LODZIEZE, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Troki; 48 miles N.N.W. of Grodno. 

LOE, a town of Norway; 48 miles N.E. of Dron- 
theim. 

Lox, in Rural Economy, a term ufed to. fignify a little 
round hill, or a heap of ttones. 

LOEBEGUN, or Lozocury, a town of the duchy of 
Magdeburg ; 44 miles S. of Magdeburg. 

LOEBOE, or Lornor, a kingdom of Celebes, which 
was the moft powerful and extenfive of all the flates of this 
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land, before thofe of Macaffar and Boni attained their 
fubfequent celebrity. It ftretches at prefent from Palopa, 
the capital of the country, to Larompo, having an extent 
of about 20 leagues along the weftern fhore of the bay of 
‘Boni, and from the other fide of the city, over the whole 
ef the S.E. part of Celebes, between Bugguels-bay and 
the E. coaft of ‘the ifand, as far as the Alforefe will fuffer 
them inland; to the W. it is bounded by Wadjo, and to 
the N. by Taradja. The land is fertile in paddee ; it 
yields likewile good iron, and much gold is found in the 
rivers. The firft king mentioned in the records of the 
Dutch company, and called “ Crain Haroo,’’ was fub- 
dued by the arms of the company, at the fame time with 
the Macaffars at Bouton. For an account of its diffolute 
ueen, fee TANETE. 

_ LOEFLINGIA, in Botany, named ‘by Linnzus in 
* honour of his friend and favourite pupil Peter Loefling, a 
Swede, who was born in the year 1729, in the province of 
Giaftrikeland. He began to fludy medicine at the age of 
16, and from his proficiency in the {cience of Natural 
Hiftory he afterwards obtained, through the recommenda- 
tion of Linneus, the appointment of botanift to the king of 
Spain, in which capacity he explored the botanical treafures 
of South America, where he died Feb. 22, 1756. His 
name frequently occurs in the writings of his preceptor, 
who publifhed at Stockholm, in 1758, a colleétion of 
Loefling’s letters, and the Latin defcriptions of Spanifh and 
American plants which he left behind him, with a biogra- 
phical preface of his own, in Swedifh, A German tranfla- 
tion of this volume, by Kolpin, appeared at Berlin in 1766. 
The inaugural differtation of Loefling on ‘¢ the buds of 
trees” is printed in the Amoenitates Academica, Vv. 2. 182.— 
Linn. Gen. 24. Schreb. 33. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 191. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 79. 
Juff. 299. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 29. Gaertn. t. 129.—Clafs 
and order, Triandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Caryophyllei, 
Linn. Caryophyllee, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth inferior, of five, ere&, lanceo- 
late leaves, marked on each fide at the bafe with a {mall 
tooth, fharp-pointed, permanent. Cor. Petals five, very 
fmall, oblong-ovate, clofed together in the form of a globe. 
Stam. Filaments three, the length of the corolla; anthers 
youndifh, twin. Pi? Germen fuperior, ovate, triangular ; 
ityle thread-thaped, a little dilated upwards; ftigma rather 
obtufe. Peric. Capfule ovate, nearly triangular, of one 
cell and three valves. Séeds numerous, oyate-oblong. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of five leaves. Corolla of five petals, 
very {mall. Capfule of one cell, and three valves. 

1. L. Aifpanicum. Spanith Loeflingia. Linn. Sp. Pliso. 
Loef. It. 113. t. 1. £2. Cavan. Ic. v. 1. 64. t. 94.— 
Leaves awl-fhaped, fharp-pointed. Flowers axillary, teffile. 
—Found on open hills in the neighbourhood of Madrid, 
and other parts of Spain, Aowering in June.—Root annual, 
zig-zag, fmooth. Stems procumbent, fometimes a little af- 
cending, jointed, round, flightly pubefcent, vifcid, about 
two inches long. Leaves in pairs at the joints of the items, 
fometimes three or fovr together. Flowers nearly white. 
Linnzeus remarks, that this {pecies approaches -in habit to 
Scleranthus or Herniaria. 

9. L. indica. Indian Loeflingia. Willd. n.2. Retz. Obf. 
fafe. 4. 8. (Pharnaceum depré fam; Linn, Mant. 562.)— 
Leaves oblong. Flowers axillary, cymofe.—-A native of 
rice fields and dried pools in the Eaft Indies, where it 
abounds, according to Konig, in April and May.—Root 
very long and branching. Stems numerous, proitrate, about 
_ a fpan in length, pubefcent. Leaves two, four or more’ 
together at the joints, almoft feflile. Svipulas folitary, imal, 
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membranaceous. lowers nearly feffile, cinereous, with a 


trifid ftyle. 
ceum, fays that it refembles a (ollugo, and that it puts forth: 
its flowers only in fine weather.—Retzius and Willdenow 
properly make it a Loeflingia, of which authors, the former 


obferves, that ZL. indica has dark-green and keeled calyx- 


leaves with a broad fealy margin. ‘The corolla is purple, 
melee than the calyx. The cap/ule of one cell, with many 
eeds. 

LOEILLET, Joun, in Biography, a relation of John 
Baptift Loeillet of Ghent, the famous mafter on the com- 
mon flute, and voluminous compofer for that inftrument. 
John the younger was a celebrated harpfichord matter, and 
performer in the opera band in London, while Corbet was 
the leader. 

Having a large room in the houfe which he occupied in 
Hart-ftreet, Covent Garden, he ettablifhed a weekly concert 
there, which was frequented chiefly by gentlemen perform- 
ers, who rewarded him liberally for conduéting it. Co- 
relli’s concertos were firft performed in England at this 
concert, where Mr. Needler, at the head of dilettanti 
players on the violin, was the leader. 

Loeillet was not only an excellent teacher of the harpfi- 

chord, but a good compofer for that mftrument, and a mi- 
nuet in his leffons, in the key of A minor, which was in 
great favour with the ladies of that time, from the vulgar 
pronunciation of Loeillet’s name, was long fuppofed to have 
been compofed by John Baptift Lully, whofe name was 
prefixed to it in many printed books, nor was the miftake 
ever publicly cleared up. 
_ Loeillet died about the year 1728, after accumulating, by 
induftry and economy, a fortune of 16,000/, The works 
which he publifhed, though numerous, are now only to be 
traced in Walfh’s old catalogues. 

LOENEN, in Geography, a town of Holland; 10 miles 
S.W. of Naerden. 

LOESDRECHT, a town of Holland; eight miles S. 
of Naerden. 

LOESELIA, in Botany, received its name from Lin- 
neus, in honour of John Loefel, Profeffor of Medicine at 
Ko6nigfberg in Pruffia, who was born in the'year 1607, and 
died in 1655. By the direGion of our author’s will, his 
fon edited a catalogue of the native plants of Pruffia, which 
is by no means a defpicable work. It abounds with feveral 
curious notes, and contains many rare plants which till then 
were unknown as natives of Pruffia. He had alfo prepared. 
feveral excellent plates, and thefe, together with his manu- 
{cripts, partly by the wifh of his fon to perpetuate his. 
father’s fame, and partly by royal authority, were after- 
wards committed to the charge of his fucceifor, Prefeffor 
John Gottfched, who compiled from them the Flora Pruf= 
fica, feu Plante in Regno Pruffie {ponte nafcentes, which was. 
publithed in quarto im 1703. ‘The book is fcarce, but is 
frequently cited for the plates—Linn. Gen. 317. Royen. 
L. Bat. 299. Schreb. 415. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 323. Mart. 
Mill. Dict. v. 3. Juff.135. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 527. Gertn.. 
t. 62. (Royenia; Houit. MSS.) —Clafs and order, Didyna- 
mia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Convolvuli, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
four-cleft, acute, fhort, permanent. Cor. of one -petal,, 
uuequal ; tube the length of the calyx ; Jimb in five, ovate- 
lanceolate, equal fegments, all deflexed towards the lower 
fide. Stam. Filaments four, the length of the corolla, two 
of them fhorter, all oppofite to the fegments of the petal. 


and reflexed, in a contrary direétion to the corolla; anthers 
i Pift. Germen fuperior, ovate ; ityle fimple, placed ¢ 
like the ftamens; ftigma thickifh. Peric, Caplule ovate,, § 
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vof three cells. Seeds folitary or two together, flightly 
angulated. 

Obf. Gertner remarks, that he found five ftamens in all 
the flowers of this genus which he had examined, though 
one of them was conitantly fhorter than the reft. Hence it 
has been fuggelted that Loe/elia fhould be referred to Pen- 
tandria. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx four-cleft. 
leaning one way. Stamens oppofite to the petal. 
of three cells. 

1. L. ciliata. Fringed Loefelia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 875. 
Gertn. t. 62. f. 3.—Found by Dr. Houftoun at Vera 
Cruz in South America.—Stem erect, flightly quadrangular. 
Leaves oppolite, lanceolate-ovate, fharpty firrated. Flow- 
ers yellow, forming a head at the ends of the branches, ac- 
companied by imbricated, ovate, fringed draéeas. 

This genus is fully defcribed by Gzrtner, who moft pro- 
bably mutt have made his defcription from the fpecimen fent 
by Dr. Houftoun to Mr. Miller’s colleétion, now in the 
poffeffion of the right honourable fir Jofeph Banks. Lin- 
nzus had it not in his own herbarium, but appears to have 
feen it in the hands of Adrian Van Royen during his ftay at 
Leyden. Hence it found admiffion into the appendix of 
the firlt edition of his Genera Plantarum, p. 348. 

LOEVESTEIN, or Louvesrein, in Geography, a for- 
trefs of Holland, where Grotius was confined, and whence 
he was delivered by a ftratagem of his wife. See the article 
Gnrorivs. 

LOEVI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Italy, whofe 
eantonment lay between the rivers Seffilis and Ticinus, now 
the Sefia and Tefino. 

LOFANGER, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Weft 
Bothnia; 40 miles N.N.E. of Umea. 

LOFANGO, one of the fmaller Friendly iflands; five 
miles E.S.E. of Neeneeva. 

LOFEEREN, a clutter of {mall iflands in the North 

‘fea, near the coaft of Norway. N. lat. 68°. 

LOFFALO, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Finland. N. 
lat. 60° 2'. E. long. 46° 3’. 

LOFFINGEN, 2 town of Germany, in the lordfhip of 
Furftenberg, having a mediginal bath; fix miles W. of 
Furltenberg. 

LOFFODEN Istanps, a clutter of iflands off the Nor- 
wegian coaft, in N. lat. 67° to 68°. Thefe iflands are nu- 
merous and extenfive, and noted for the whirlpool of Malc- 
trom. ‘They have excellent fifheries, and the palturage 
fuffices for a great number of fheep. 

LOFSTA, a town of Sweden, in Smaland; 70 miles 
N. of Calmar.—Alfo, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Upland, in which are a hammer-mill, eight forges, and 
a {melting furnace ; 40 miles N. of Upfal. 

LOFTUS Hetenrvs, the barrier-port in the S.W. corner 
of the United States, on the E. fide of the Miffifippi, in 
Adams county, Miffifippi territory, about 40 miles below 
Natchez. The plan of the works here conftracted prefents 
the handfomett military obje@ in the United States. 

LOFVESTA, a fea-port town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Schonen ; 25 miles S. of Chriltianftadt. 

LOG, in the Jewi/b Antiquities, a meafure which held a 
quarter of a cab, and cebteaneatly five-fixths of a pint. 
There is mention of a log, 2 Kings, vi. 25. under the name 
of a fourth part of acab. But in Leviticus the word log is 
often met with, and fignifies that meafure of oil, which 
lepers were to offer at the temple after they were cured of 
any difeafe. 

Dr. Arbuthnot fays, that the log was a meafure of li- 
quids, the feventy-fecond part of the bath or ephah, and 
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twelfth part of the hin, according to all the accounts of the. 
Jewifh writers. 

Loa, a fea-term, fignifying a fmall piece of timber of 2 
triangular, feétoral, or quadrantal figure, on board a fhip, 
generally about a quarter of an inch thick, and five or fix 
inches from the angular point to the circumference. It is 
balanced by a thin plate of lead, nailed upon the arch, or 
circular fide, fo as to fwim perpendicularly in the water, 
with about two-thirds immerfed under the {urface. 

Loe-/ine, a little cord, or line, about a hundred and fifty 
fathoms long, faftened to the log, by means of two legs, 
one of which pafles through a hole at the corner, and is 
knotted on the oppofite fide, while the other leg is attached 
to the arch by a pin fixed into another hole, fo as to draw 
out occafionally. By thefe legs the log is hung in equilibrio; 
and the line thus annexed to it is wound round a reel fixed 
for that purpofe in the gallery of the fhip. 

This line, from the diftance of about ten, twelve, or 
fifteen fathoms off the log, has certain knots or divifions, 
which ought to be at leaft fifty feet from each other ;” 
though it was the common practice at fea, not to have them 
above forty-two feet afunder. 

The length of each knot ought to be the fame part of a 
fea-mile as half a minute is of an hour; and admitting the 
meafurement of Mr. Norwood, who makes a degree on a 
great circle of the earth to contain 367,200 Englifh feet, 
or about 69! Englifh ftatute miles ; and, therefore, 2, of it, 
or a nautical mile, will be 6129 feet ; ;4,th of 6120, or 51 
feet, fhould be the length of each knot. But becaufe it is 
fafer to have the reckoning rather before the fhip than after 
it, therefore fifty feet may be taken as the proper leréth of 
each knot. The knots are fometimes made to confiit only 
of forty-two feet each, even in the prefent practice; and 
this method of dividing the log-line was founded on the 
fuppofition that fixty miles, each of 5000 Englith feet, 
made a degree ; for -i5th of 5000 is 413, or, in round num-- 
bers, 42 feet. Mariners, rather than quit the old way, 
though known to be erroneous, ufe glaffes for half minute 
ones, that run but 24 or 25 feconds. They have alfo ufed a 
line of 45 feet to 30 feconds, or a ¢lafs of 28 feconds to 42 
feet. When this is.the cafe, the diltanee between the knots 
fhould be corre&ted by the following proportion: as 30 is 
to 50, fo is the number of feconds of the glafs to the dif. 
tance between the knots upon the line. The heat or moif- 
ture of the weather has often a conliderable effect upon the 
glafs, fo as to make it run flower or fatter; it fhould, there- 
fore, be frequently tried by the pendulum in the following 
manner. Ona round nail hang a itring that has a mufket- 
ball fixed to one end, carefully meafuring between the cen- 
tre of the ball and the {tring’s loop over the peg 39% inches, 
being the length of a fecond pendulum ; then {wing it, and 
count one for every time it pafles under the peg, beginning 
at the fecond time it paffes, and the number of {wings made 
during the time the glafs is running out, fhews the feconds 
it contains. The line alfo is liable to relax and fhrink, and 
fhould, therefore, be occafionally meafured. 

The ufe of the log and line is, to keep account, and make 
an eftimate of the fhip’s way, or diflance run; which is 
done by obferving the length of line unwound in half a 
minute's time, told by a half-minute glais; for fo many 
knots as run out in that time, fo many miles the fhip fails in 
an hour. ‘Thus, if there be four knots veered out in half a 
minute, the fhip is computed to run four miles an hour. 

The author of this device for meafuring the fhip’s way is 
not known; and no mention of it occurs till the year 1607, 
inan Eait India voyage, publifhed by Purchas: but from 
that time its name occurs in other voyages among his col- 
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Ie&tions: and henceforward it became famous, being taken 
notice of both by our own authors, and by foreigners; as 
by Gunter in 1623; Snellius, in 16243 Metius, in 1531 3 
Oughtred, in 1633; Herigone, in 1634; Saltonitall, in 
16363; Norwood, in 1637; Fournier, in 1643; and al- 
moit by all the fucceeding writers on navigation of every 
country. See Marine Surveyor. 

Loe, to heave the, as they call it, they throw it into the 
water, on the lee-fide, letting it run, till it comes without 
the eddy of the fhip’s wake; then ont, holding a half- 
minute glafs, turns it up jult as the firft knot, or the mark 
from which the knots begin to be reckoned, turns off the 
reel, or paffes over the ftern. As foonas the glafs is eut, 
the reel is topped, and the knots run off are told, and their 
parts eftimated. 

It is ufual to heave the log once every hour in fhips of 
war and Eaft Indiamen ; and in all other veffels, once in two 
hours ; and if at any time of the watch the wind has in- 
creafed or abated at the intervals, fo as to affe& the fhip’s 
velocity, the officer generally makes a fuitable allowance for 
it at the clofe of the watch. 

The log is a very precarious way of computing, and muft 
always be correted by experience and good fenfe ; there 
being a_ great deal of uncertainty in the yawing of the 
fhip going with the wind aft, or upon the quarter, in the 
heaving of it, by its coming home, or being drawn after the 
fhip, on account of the friction of the reel, and lightnefs 
of the log, in the courfe of the current, and inthe ftrength 
of the wind, which feldom keeps the fame tenor for two 
hours together ; which is the interval between the times of 
ufing the log, in fhort voyages, though in longer ones they 
heave it every hour. Yet is thisa much more exaét way of 
computing than any other in ufe; much preferable cer- 
tainly to that of the Spaniards and Portuguefe, who gueffed 
at the fhip’s way, by the running of the froth or water by the 
fhip’s fide; or to that of the Dutch, who ufed to heavea chip 
overboard, and to number the paces they walk on the deck, 
while the chip {wims between any two marks, or bulk-heads 
on the fide. 

The above-mentioned errors, and particularly the log’s 
being fubje& to drive with the motion which the water may 
have at its furface, whereas the experiment requires it to be 
fixed in the place where it is when the mark commencing the 
knots goes off the reel, have been confidered by writers, 
and many methods have been propofed to remove, or at 
leaft to leffen them. The late M. Bouguer propofed a 
method, which has been thought deferving of particular at- 


tention, in the Mem. Acad. Sc. 17473; afterwards in his- 


‘Treatife on Navigation, publifhed at Paris in 1753, and fince 
reprinted in 1760, by the Abbé de la Caille. For this pur- 
pofe, take for the log a conical piece of wood, which fix to 
the log-line paffed through or along its axis, at about forty, 
fifty, or fixty, or more feet, from one end ; and to this end 
fix the diver, which is a body formed of two equal fquare 
pieces of tin, or of thin iron plate, fixed at right angles to 
one another along their diagonals; and its fize fo fitted to 
that of the cone, that the whole may float. A cone of three 
inches diameter in the bafe, and of fix inches in the flant 
height, is propofed by M. Bouguer to fuit a diver made 
of plates about 9$ inches {quare; the interfe&tion of the 
diagonals is joined to the log-line, and the loop and peg 
fixed as in the common log. However, it has been found, 
that no kind of wood ufed in Britifh dock-yards, when 
formed into a cone of the above dimenfions, will float a 
diver made of ftout tin plates, one fide of the {quare being 
9} inches. Such a diver weighing 17 ib. aveirdupoifé, re- 
quired to float it, a cone of five inches diameter, and twelve 
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inches on the flant fide, fo as the point of the cone, whick. 
was made of light fir, fhould juft appear above the water. 
Now fuppofing one fide of fuch’a fquare tin diver to be 
about ten inches, and made of plates only two-thirds of the 
thicknefs of the former, fuch a diver would weigh, with 
its folder, about twenty ounces, and can be floated by.a 
light fir cone of four inches diameter in the bafe, and ten 
inches in the’ {lant height or length ; and fuch a compound 
log might, perhaps, be found on trial to be affected by about 
as much again as that propofed by M. Bouguer, and con- 
fequently the difference between the numbers given by the 
common leg and compound log, mutt be augmented by two- 
thirds of itfelf, for the neceffary correction, as below. When 
the ccmpound lég of Bouguer, above deferibed, is hove 
overboard, the diver will fink too deepto be much affetted 
by the current or motion of the water at the furface; and 
the log will thereby keep more fteadily in the place where 
it firft fell; and confequently, the knots run off the reel 
will fhew more accurately the fhip’s rate of failing. As 
the common log is affeéted by the whole motion of the cur- 
rent, fo this compound log will feel only a part thereof, 
viz. fuch a part nearly as the refiftance of the cone is of 
the refiftance of the diver: then the refiftances of the above 
cone and diver are abeut as 1 to 5 3 and confequently this 
log will drive but one-fifth part of what the common lo 
would do ; and fo the fhip’s true run will be affeéted by 
one-fifth part only of the motion of the waters. To ob- 
tain the true rate of failing, it will be proper to heave al- 
ternately hour and hour, the common log, and this com- 
pound log; then the difference of their kpots run off, 
augmented by its one-fourth part, is the correétion ; which 
applied to the knots of the common log, will give the fhip’s 
true rate of failing, at the middle time between the, hours 
when thefe logs were hove. The correétion is additive, 
when the compound log’s run is the greateft, otherwife 
it is {ubtraGtive. ‘To find the courfe made good : inereafe 
the obferved angle between the log-lines by one-fourth 
part ; and this gives the correétion to be applied to the ap- 
parent courfe, or the oppolite of that fhewn by the common 
log ; the corre€tion is to be applied to the { Et of the 
apparent courfe, when the bearmg of the common log is 
to the {sigh f of the compound log. Or thus: the 
lengths run off both logs, together with their bearings, 
being known; in a card or compafs apply the knots run off, 
taken from a fcale of equal parts along their refpective 
bearings, from the centre ; join the ends, and in this line 
produced, on the fide next the compound log’s length, take 
one-fourth of the interval ; then a line drawn from ‘the end, 
thus produced, to the centre of the card, will fhew the true 
courfe and diitance made good. When a current, fuch as 
a tide, runs to any depth, the velocity of that current may 
be much better afcertained by the compound log than by the 
common oye, provided the diver does not defcend lower 
than the run of the current ; for as thofe fhips which are 
deepeft immerged, drive fafteft with the tide ;-fo the diver, 
by being aéted on below, as-well as the log on the furface, 
their joint motion will give the total effeét to the current’s 
motion better than what could be derived from the motion 
at the furface only. -Alfo by fuch a compound log, the 
depth to which any current runs, may be eafily tried. Ro- 
bertfon’s' Nav. book ix. § 1. 

We have an account in the Voyage to the North Pole, 
p- 97, of two other logs, which were tried by «captain 
Phipps: one invented’ by Mr. Ruffel, the other by Foxon ; 
both conftruéted upon this principle, that a fpiral, in pro- 
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ceeding its own length in the direction of its axis through 
_a refitting medium, makes one revolution round the axis ; 
if, therefore, the revolutions of the fpiral are regiftered, the 
number of times it has gone its own length through the 
water will be known. In both thefe the motion of the fpiral 
in the water is communicated to the clock-work within- 
board, by means of a fmall line, faftened at one end of the 
fpiral, which tows it. after the fhip, and at the other to 
.a fpindle, which fets the clock-work in motion. That in- 
vented by Mr. Ruffel has a half f{piral of two threads, 
made of copper, and a Ymall dial with clock-work, to regif- 
ter the number of turns of the fpiral. The other log 
has a whole {piral of wood with one thread, and a larger 
piece of clock-work, with three'dials, two of them to mark 
the diftance, and the other divided into knots and fathoms, 
-to fhew the rate by the half-minute glafs for the conveni- 
ence of cémparing it with the log. ‘This kind of log will 
have the advantage of every other in {mooth water and mo- 
derate weather; and it will be ufeful in finding the trim of 
the fhip when alone, in furveying a coaft in a fingle fhip, or 
in meafuring diftances in a boat between headlands and 
fhoals ; but it is fubjeét to otHer inconveniences, which will 
not render it a proper fubftitute for the common log. See 
Phil. Tranf. vol. xlviii. p. 532. 

Loe-board is a table divided into four or five columns, 
whereon are marked the reckonings of every day; from 
whence they are entered into the log-book or traverfe-book, 
whence it may be tranfcribed into the journals, and how 
much the fhip gains in her courfe be eftimated daily. In the 
firft column of the log-board, is entered the hour of the 
day, from the noon of one day to the noon of the next ; in 
the fecond and third, the number of knots and fathoms the 
fhip is found to run per hour, fet againft the hours when 
the log was hove: in the fourth, the courfes which the fhip 
fteers: and in the fifth, or right-hand column, the winds, the 
alterations of the fails, the bufinefs doing aboard, obferva- 
tions made of the weather, variations of the compafs, &c. 
See JouRNAL. 

Loc-book, at fea, a book ruled and columned like the log- 
board. It is ufed by fome to enter the log-board’s account 
in eyery day at noon, with the obfervations then made; and 
from hence it is correéted and entered into the journals. 
(See Journat.) The intermediate divifions or watches of 
the log-book, containing four hours each, are ufually figned 
by the commanding officer in fhips of war, or Eaft In- 
diamen. ; j 

LOGAN, in Geography, a county of America, in the 

ftate of Kentucky, containing 4870 inhabitants, befides 
730 flaves. 
. LOGANIA, in Botany, fo denominated by Mr. R. 
Brown, after Mr. James Logan, Prefident of the Council, 
and Chief Juftice of the Province of Pennfylvania, author of 
a {mall Latin traé in fupport of the Linnzan doétrine of the 
generation of plants, publifhed at Leyden, in 1739, and 
republifhed, we believe by Dr. Fothergill, at London, in 
4747, with an Englifh tranflation. Brown Prodr. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1. 454. (Euofma; Andr. Repof. v. 8. 520.)— 
Clafs and order, Pentundria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Gen- 
diane, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, in five deep equal feg- 
ments, permanent. Cor. of one petal, fomewhat bell- 
fhaped, rather hairy in the throat ; limb in five deep, equal, 
roundifh fegments. Stam. Filaments five, equal, inferted 
into fome part of the tube, fhorter than the lhmb; anthers 
fmall, roundifh. Pi. Germen fuperior, ovate, with a 
groove at cach fide; ftyle fhort, thick, permanent; ftigma 
. capitate, fomewhat club-fhaped. Pere. Capfule ovate, 
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with a furrow at each fide, feparating into two parts, each 
of one cell and two valves, with a longitudinal triangular re- 
ceptacle to each cell. Seeds numerous, roundifh, peltate, 
rough, i 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fezments. Corolla fome- 
what bell-fhaped, five-cleft, hairy inthe throat. Stamens 
fhorter than the limb. Stigma capitate. Capfule fuperior, 
with two furrows, four valves, two cells, and a receptacle 
to each. Seeds peltate. 

This New-Holland genus confifts of either fhrubs or 
herbs, with oppofite entire leaves, generally attended by 
ftipulas, which are either united into a {mall intrafoliaceous 
fheath, or diftin&; in the latter cafe, within the infertion 
of the leaves or at their fides; fometimes there are no {ti- 
pulas. Flowers either terminal or axillary, oppofite in co- 
rymbs or clatters, fometimes folitary. Corolla white, fome- 
times veined. Albumen flefhy. Mr. Brown indicates its 
near affinity to Genioffoma, fee that article, and thence to 
the order of Apocinee, and to Ufferia, one of the Rubiacee. 


‘He defines eleven fpecies, eight of which are fhrubs, with 


an obtufe calyx, and the ftamens within the tube ; the reft are 
herbaceous, or but flightly fhrubby, with an acute calyx, 
and fomewhat prominent ftamens. Of the eight firit-men- 
tioned fpecies, five have the ftipulas united into a fheath or 
ring within the infertion of the leaves. Thefe are called true 
Loganie. A fpecimen of them is 

L. /atifolia. Brown n. 2. (Exacum vaginale ; Labill. 
Nov. Holl. v. 1. 37. t 51.)—Leaves obovate, rather 
pointed at each end, Flowers corymbofe. Young branches. 
{fmooth. Stem ereét.—Native of the fouthern part of New 


Holland. The /lem is fhrubby, about a yard high, with 


upright, fquare, f{mooth, leafy branches. Leaves oppofite, 
fearcely ftalked, coriacedus, broadly obovate, above twe 
inches long, entire, acute, tapering at the bafe, and united 
by means of the fhort, tubular, intrafoliaceous /fipula. 
Flowers numerous, in terminal and axillary, {mooth, re- 
peatedly three-forked, corymbofe panicks, with a pair of 
acute bradeas at each fubdivifion. It is remarkable that 
Labillardiere fays nothing of their colour, neither does he 
here, or perhaps in any part of his work, feem to have made 
any notes on the fpot, but merely to have defcribed the 
dried {pecimens after his return. 

The three others have either fetaceous, lateral, diftin& 
ftipulas, or none atall, Thefe anfwer to the genus Euzo/ma 
of Andrews. ; 

L. floribunda. Brown n. 6. (Euofma albiflora; Andr. 
Repoi. t. 520.)— Leaves lanceolate, tapering at each end, 
{mooth. Stipulas lateral, briftle-fhaped. Clutters axillary, 
compound, fhorter than the leaves; with downy flower- 
ftalks.—Sent originally by Dr. White, from Port Jackfon. 
Mr. Andrews had it in flower from the fine colleGion of thé 
Marquis of Blandford, at White Knights, where it was 
trained againft a fouth wall in the open air, and in April 
was covered with a profufion of white bloffoms, which had 
the*fcent of hawthorn. The fem of this plant was about 
four feet high, fhrubby. ranches wand-like, oppofite, 
fquare, {mooth, leafy, reddifh. Leaves willow-like, ta= 
pering much at each end, near two inches long; fmooth,, 
fhicing and dark green above; whitifh, opaque and ob- 
feurely dotted beneath. Clu/lers compound, axillary, fhorter 
than the leaves. F/owers fomewhat like lily of the valley, 
but only half as large. Cap/ules rugofe. . 

The three laft fpecies of this genus, which have, as Before 
mentioned, an acute calyx, and ftamens inferted into the 
throat of the corolla, have received from Mr. Brown a fort 
of provifional generic name, S/omandra, expreflive of this. 
lalt chara€ter ; fo that if any perion choofes to feparate ii 
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from Logania, he may not be at a lofs what to call them. 
Thefe are 

L. ferpyllifolia. Br. n. 9 —* Somewhat fhrubby. Leaves 
ovate. Strpulas within the footftalks, fringed like the calyx. 
Flowers terminal, fomewhat corymbofe.’’— Gathered by 
Mr. Brown in the fouth part of New Holland. 

L. pufilla. Br. n. 10.— Herbaceous. Leaves ellipti- 
cal. Stipulas triangular, within the footftalks. Flowers 
axillary, folitary."’—Native of Port Jackfon. 

L. campanulata. Br. n. 11-—** Herbaceous. Leaves 
linear, without ftipulas. Flowers terminal. Flower-ftalks 
and calyx downy.’’—From the fouth part of New Hol- 
Jand. 

LOGARITHMIC, ArmospHERICAL, is a _ curve 
(Plate XI. Analyfis, fig. 2.) defcribed in the following 
manner: let the point C reprefent the centre of the earth, 
CA the earth’s femidiameter, and A B any height above 
the furface; at A, place a right line AD, of any finite 
length, at right angles with AC. In the right line AC, 
towards C, take A fuch, that C A may be to A in the 
proportion of CB to BA. Ina right line drawn through 
8, at right angles with AC, take @ E, of fuch length, as 
to be to A D in the proportion of the denfity of the air at 
B to the denfity at A, the earth’s furface. The curve, 
which the point. I always touches, is a logarithmic, of 
which AC is the afymptote; and is called by Dr. Horfley 
the atmofpherical logarithmic. 


Imagine this curve defcribed, and take another height 


Ab, and take AG = SAAS 
BE, meeting the curve ine. Then @6 is the logarithm of 
‘the ration of 6 E to 6¢, or of the denfity at B to the denlity 
at 4, But if the greater of the two heights, A B and 
Ab, bear but a very {mall proportion to the femidiameter 
of the earth, their difference B 4 will be very nearly equal 
to Bs. 

For, becaule CB: BA = CA: AB by conttruGion, 
‘Therefore, by converfion, CB:CA=CA:C£. 
In like manner, and by inverfion, CA: Ch = CO :CA, 
by equi-diltance perturbate, CB: Ch = CC s.Ceg, 
and converting, ECB: Bs = Cex Ce, 
by permutation, Bb: 66 =CB:Cé. 

But when A B is infinitely diminifhed, CB = CA ulti- 
mately, Alfo Ad being infinitely diminifhed, CG = CA 
ultimately. Therefore CB = Cé ultimately, and BJ = 
26 ultimately. QO. E. D. 

Now AB and AJ will always be fo fmall, with refpeé 
to CA, if B and 4 be fuppoled to reprefent any acceflible 
places, that C 6, C&, anc Bé, BC, may always, in this 
cafe, be confidered as in their ultimate proportion of 
equality. 

It is {till therefore to be admitted, asa principle, in prac- 
tice, that the difference of elevation of any two places is as 
the difference of the tabular logarithms of the heights of the 
quickfilver in the barometer at the fame time at both places ; 
that is, it is the logarithm of ‘the ratio of thofe heights in 
fome fyftem of logarithms, And the heights of the quick- 
‘filver being given by obfervation, the difference of elevation 
will be known, if that particular fy{tem can be determined ; 
that is, if the modulus of the fyftem, or the length of the 
fubtangent of the curve D Ee of that fyftem, can be afcer- 
tained, in fome known meafure, as Englifh fathoms, or 
Paris toiles. 

The eafielt method of doing this, that theory fuggelts, is 
to compare barometers at two flations, fuppofe B and 4, 
each of a known elevation A B and A 4, above the level of 


» and draw €¢ parallel to 
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the fea. For the logarithms of any given ratio, in different’ 


-fyflems, are proportional to the fubtangents; and the dif- 


ference of elevation, B4, diminifhed in the proportion of 
CB, (the diftance of the higher ftation from the earth’s 
centre,) to C6, (a third proportional to € 4, the diftance 
of the lower {tation from the earth’s centre, and C A, the 
earth’s femidiameter,) is the logarithm of the ratio of the 
denfity at B, tothe denfity at 4, (that is, of the columns of 
quick{filver fultained in the barometer at B and 4,) in the at- 
mofpherical fyitem. Therefore, as the difference of the 
tabular logarithms of thefe columrs, to the fubtangent of 
the tabular fyftem, fo fhould B4, diminifhed as hath been 
faid, (that is, fo fhould 6¢,) be to the fubtangent of the 
atmo{pherical logarithmic. The utmoit height to which we 
can afcend, above the level of the fea, is fo fmall, that the 
reduction of Bd may, even in this inveltigation, always be 
negleéted. For, if AB were four Englifh miles, which 
exceeds the greateft acceflible heights, even of the Peruvian 
mountains, and AG three, @S would be fcarce one part in 
500 lefs than BJ. So that, by comparing barometers at 
different elevations, within a mile above the level of the fea, 
the fubtangent of the atmofpherical curve might be deter- 
mined, as it fhould feem, without fenfible error, by taking 


fimply the difference of elevation, without reduction, for the - 


logarithm of the ratio of the obferved height of the quick. 
filver in the atmofpherical fy{tem. 

The fubtangent is different in length at different times ; 
though M. de Luc has fhewn, that it is conftant in a given 
temperature ; fo that if the temperature of the air is + 16% 
of his fcale, the difference of the tabular logarithms of the 
heights of the quickiilver in the barometer, gives the dif- 
ference of elevation in rocodths of a Paris toife; whence the 
number, which is the modulus of Briggs’s fy{tem, exprefles 
the length of the fubtangent of the atmofpherical curve. 
fuch as it is in that temperature, in rooodths of a Paris toile, 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 231, &c. 

Locaritumic, or Loaistic Curve, is a curve which 
obtained its name from its properties and ufes in explaining 
and conftruGting logarithms; becaufe its ordinates are in 
geometrical progreflion, while the correfponding abfciflas 
are in arithmetical progreffion; {o that the abfciffas are 
the logarithms of the correfponding ordinates. Hence the 
curve may be conftruéted in the following manner. Fig. 3. 
Plate X1. Analyfis. ‘ 

Upon any right line as an axis, take the equal parts A B, 
BC, CD, &c. or the arithmetical progreflion A B, AC, 
AD, &c. and at the points A, B,C, D, &c. ere& the 
perpendicular ordinates AP, BQ, C R, DS, &c. ina 
geometrical progreflion, and the curve line drawn through 
the extremities of thefe ordinates P, O, R, S, &c. is the 
logarithmic or logittic curve, its abfciflas A B, AC, AD, 
being as the logarithms of the refpe¢tive correfponding or- 
dinates BQ, CR, DS, &c. 

Hence, if any abfcifla A N = x, its ordinate NO = y, 
AP=1, and a = a eertain conftant quantity, or the 
modulus of the Jogarithms, then the equation of the curve 
is w= aX log. y =log.y*; the fluxion of which being 


taken, it willbe + = re whence the following proportion, ; 


Sy RE eS ; 
: the fubtangent A T, and 


but in any curve j : x cee 
this curve, is every where equal 


therefore the fubtangent to 


tothe fame conftaat quantity a, the modulus of the lo- 


garithms. : 
To find the area contdined between any two ordinates. 
pink ere 
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Here the fluxion of the area A, or y% is y x £Y = ay; 


which correfted gives A = a (A P—y) =a(AP—NO) 
=axPV=ATxPV. Thatis, thearea APON, 
between any two ordinates, is equal to the re€tangle of the 
conftant fubtangent, and the difference of the ordinates. 
Aind hence, when the abfcifla is infinite, or the laft. ordinate 
equal to zero; then the infinitely long area A PZ isequal 
to AT x AP, ordouble the triangle APT. 

To find the content of the folid formed by the revolution of the 


curve about its axis A Z.—The fluxion of the folid § = 
pyx=py x oy payy, where p= 3.14159, &c.; 


and the correét fluent is S= ipa x (AP? —y’) 
3px AT x (A P?—NO)), which is half the difference 
between two cylinders of the common altitude a, or AT, 
and the- radu of their bafes A P, NO. And hence, fup- 
pofing the axis infinite towards Z, and confequently the 
ordinate at its extremity zero, the content of the infinitely 
long folid will be equaltodpa x AP*=ipx AT x 
A P’, or half the cylinder on the fame bafe and its altitude 
Apis, ab 

This curve greatly facilitates the conception of loga- 
rithms, and affords a very obvious proof of the very impor- 
tant property of their fluxions, or very {mall increments ; 
namely, that the fluxion of a number, is to the fluxion of its 
logarithm as the number is to the fubtangent. As alfo 
thisproperty, that if their numbers be taken very nearly 
equal, fo that their ratios may differ but a little from a ratio 
of equality, their difference will be very nearly proportional 
to the logarithm of the ratio of thefe numbers to each other ; 
which follows from the logarithmic arcs being very little dif- 
ferent from their chords when they are taken very f{mall. 
The conftant fubtangent of this curve is, what Cotes calls, 
the modulus of the fyftem of logarithms. This curve has 
been treated of by a great number of very eminent mathema- 
ticians,as Huygens, Le Seur, Keil, Bernouilli, Emerfon, &c. 
See the latter author’s Treatife on Curve Lines, page 19. 


Locaritunmic, Hyperbolic. See Hypersoxic Logarithms. 


Locarirumic, or Logarithmical, relating to logarithms. 
Thus we fay, logarithmic arithmetic, curve, line, fcale, fpiral. 

LOGARITHMS, formed from the Greek acyos, ratio, 
and api9uoc, number ; q. d. ratio of numbers; the indices of 
the ratios of numbers one to another; or a feries of arti- 
ficial numbers proceeding in arithmetical proportion, cor- 
refponding to as many others proceeding in geometrical 
proportion ; contrived for the eafing and expediting of cal- 
eulation. ; 

Locaritums have been ufuaily defined numerorum propor- 
tionalium equidifferentes comites ; but this definition Dr, Hal- 
ley and Sufelius think deficient, and more accurately de- 
fine them, the indices or exponents of the ratios of numbers ; 
ratio being conSidered as a quantity fui generis, beginning 
from the ratio of equality, or 1 to 1 =o, and being af- 
firmative when the ratio is increafing, and negative when it 
is decreafing. But a more fimple idea of thefe numbers 
may be formed from the following definition, viz. The lo- 
garithm of a number is that exponent of fome other num- 
ber, which renders the power of the latter equal to the 
former: thus if r° = a, r? = J, r* = cc, &c. then is x the 
logarithm of a; y the logarithm of 43.2 the logarithm of 
¢, &c. Alfo ris then called the radix of the fyftem, which 
may be affumed at pleafure ; but in the common tables the 
radix is always Io. 

We will confider thefe numbers under each of the two 


LOG 

latter definitions. According to the firft ; if unity be made 
the common confequent of all ratios, or the common ftand- 
ard to which all other numbers are to be referred, then 
every logarithm will be the numeral exponent of the ratio 
of its natural number to unity. £. gr. the ratio of 81 tox 
contains the four following ratios, wz. that of 81 to 27, 
27 to 9, 9g to 3, and 3 to2, or $1= 83 x 27x 9x 3; 
but ail thefe ratios are equal to one another, and 
Sa ee ee = 3); confequently the logarithm 
of 81, is four times as great as that of 3.. Inthe fame 
manner, the ratio of 24 to1, or 24 =24 x 2x4 = 2 
x 3x 4; and, therefore, the logarithm of 24 is equal to 
the fum of the logarithms of 2, 3, and 4. And, univer- 
fally, the magnitude of the ratio of A to 1, is to the mag- 
nitude of the ratio of B to 1, as the logarithm of A to 
the logarithm of B. Hence we derive a method of mea- 
furing all ratios whatever, let.their confequents be what 
they will: e.g. the ratio of A to-B, is the excefs of the 
ratio of A to 1, above the ratio of B to 1; therefore the nu- 
meral exponent of the ratio of A te B, will be the excefs of 
the numeral exponent of the ratio of A to 1, above the nu- 
meral exponent of the ratio of B to 1, that is, the excefs of 
the logarithm of A above the logarithm of B: therefore the 
magnitude of the ratio of A to Bis to the magnitude of 
the ratio of C to D as the excefs of the logarithm of A 
above the logarithm of B, which is the meafure of the for- 
mer ratio, is to the excefs or the logarithm of C above that 
of D,. which is the meafure of the latter ratio: and thus 
we fee that logarithms are as true and proper meafures of 
ratios, as circular arcs are of angles. 

The nature and genius of logarithms will be eafily con- 
ceived from what follows :—A feries of quantities increafing 
or decreafing according tothe fame ratio is called a geo- 
metrical progreffion 3 e. gr. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32, &c. A feries: 
of quantities increafing or decreafing, according to the fame 
difference, is called an arithmetical progreffion ; e. gr. 3. 6. 9- 
12. 15. 18.21. Now, if under the numbers proceeding in 
a geometrical ratio, be placed as many of thofe proceeding 
in the arithmetical one, thefe laft are called the logarithms 
of the firft. 

Suppofe e. gr. two progreffions :. 

Geomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128.. 256. 512s. 
Arithmet, «02,1 2+) 34st 6 Goi Get Fhe 8s <9, Os 
Logarithms. 
o will be the logarithm of the firft term ; wz. 1 3. 5, of the: 
6th, 32; 7, the logarithm of the Sth, 128, &c. 

Thefe indices or logarithms may be adapted to. any geo- 
metric feries; and, therefore, there may be as many kinds of! 
indices or logarithms, as there can be taken kinds of geo- 
metric feries ; but the logarithms moft convenient for com-- 
mon ufe, are thofe adapted to a geometrical feries increafing 
in a ten-fold progreffion, as in the fequel. The doétrine and 
ufe of logarithms may be conceived: from the following 
propofitions. 

1. Lf the logarithm of unity be 0, the lazarithm of the Sadun 
or produit will be equal to the fum of the logarithms of the 


fators.—For as unity is to one of the factors, fo is the 


other faétor to the produ. So that the bogarithm of the 
product is a fourth equidifferent term to the logarithm of. 
unity, and thofe of the faétors; but»the logarithm of unity 
being o, the fum of the logarithms of the fa€tors mult be 
the logarithm of the factum, or produ&. Q.E.D. Hence, 
fince the fa€tors of a {quare are equal to each other, i.e. a 
{quare is the factum or produé& of its root multiplied into 
itielf, the logarithm of the fquare will be double the loga- 
rithm of the root. 

in 
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In the fame manner it appears, that the logarithm of the 
@ube is triple’; of the biquadrate, quadruple; of the fifth 
power, quintuple ; of the fixth, fextuple, &c. of the loga- 
rithm of the root. 

‘Unity, therefore, i to the exponent of the power, as the 
logarithm of the root to the logarithm of the power. 

So that the logarithm of the power is had, if the loga- 
rithm of the root be multiplied by its exponent; and the 
logarithm of the root is had, if the logarithm of the power be 
divided by its exponent. : 

And hence we derive one of the great ufes of logarithms, 
which is to expedite and facilitate the bufinefs of multiplica- 
tion, involution of powers, and extraction of roots; the 
former of which is here performed by mere addition, and the 
two latter by multiplication and divifion. Thus 3, the fum 
of the logarithms 1 and 2, is the logarithm of 8, the pro- 
daG& of 2and4. In like manver 7, the fum of the loga- 
rithms 2 and 5, isthe logarithm of 128, the product of 4 
and 32. Again, 6, the logarithm of 64, which is the third 
power of 4, or 4’, is equal to 3 x 2, And 8, the loga- 
rithm of 256, which is the fourth power of 4, or 4*, is equal 
to 4 x 2. Moreover, 3. the logarithm of the {quare root 
$, is half the logarithm 6, of the fquare 64; and 2, the lo- 
garithm of the cube root 4, is one-third the logarithm 6 of the 
cube 64. 

2. i the logarithm of unity be ©, the logarithm of the quo- 
tient will be equal to the difference of the logarithms of the 
dtvifor and dividend.—For as the divifor is to the dividend, 
fo is unity to the quotient ; therefore the logarithm of the 
quotient is a fourth equidifferent number to the logarithms of 
the divifor, the dividend, and the logarithm of unity. The 
logarithm of unity, therefore, being o, the difference of the 
logarithm of the divifor, and that of the dividend, is the lo- 
garithm of the quotient. Q. E. D. \ 

‘Hence appears another great advantage of logarithms ; 
wiz. their expediting the bufinefs of divifion, and perform- 
ing it bya bare fubtraction. Z£. gr. 2, the difference be- 
tween 7 and §, is the logarithm of the quotient 4, obtained 
by dividing 128 by 32. In like manner, 5, the difference 
between 8 and 3, is the logarithm of the quotient 32, ob- 
tained by dividing 256 by 8. 

Thefe properties of logarichms, however, are more obvious 
according to our latter definition For in that cafe, if 
x= = a, and r” = 3, # and y being the logarithms of a and 6, 
we have immediately from the firit principles of algebra, 


x & = tx = ab Miuiltiplication. 

is) la Divifion. 
ee ‘= a” Involution. 
Vr Fe od ie = ya Evolution. 


From which formule it is evident, that- the logarithm 
af the produ& of a multiplied by 2 is equal to the fum 
of the logarithms of @ and 6. The logarithm of the quo- 
tient of a divided by 4, is equal to the difference of the 
logarithms of @ and 6. The logarithm of the xth power 
of a is equal to n times the logarithm of a. And the 
logarithm of the sth root of a, is equal to the logarithm. 
ef a divided by nm. Therefore, univerfally, to multiply two 
numbers together, we muft take the fum of their loga- 
rithms: to divide one number by another, we fubtra& the 
Jogarithm of the latter from the logarithm of the former. 
To involve a number to any power, we muft multiply its 
logarithm by the index of the power. And to extraét the 
soot of any number, we muft divide its logarithm by the 


index of the power of which the root is tobe found. But 
each of thefe rules will require a more particular illuftration, 
which will be found in the {ubfequent part of this article. 

The prope-ties of logarithms hitherto mentioned, and 
their various ufes, are taken notice of by Stifelius : but they 
come all far fhort of the ufe of logarithms in trigonometry, 
firft difcovered by John Napier, baron of Merehifton, in 
Scotland, and firft pubbfhed at Edinburgh in 1614, in his 
Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Defcriptio. This work 
was tranflated by Mr. Edward Wright, and publithed by his, 
fon, with the affiftance of Mr. Briggs, in the year 1616 or 
1618. The method of conltructing the table was referved 
by the ingenious author, till the fenfe of the learned tipon. 
his invention fhould be known ;. neverthelefs Kepler, in his 
Chilias Logarithmorum ad ‘totidem Numeros rotundosy 
publifhed at Marpurg in 1724; Speidell in his New Loga- 
rithms, publifhed in 1619, and republifhed with confider- 
able additions, ina iixth impreffion in 1624; Benj. Urtinius, 
in his Table of Logarithms, printed at Cologne in 1625; 
and others, at home and abroad, laboured at the computation 
of logarithms, and conitructed {mall tables, conformable to 
the plan of lord Napier. But of all thofe who affifted in 
the conitruétion of logarithmic tables, Briggs is moft 
confpicuous ; it was he who firft fuggefted our prefent fyf- 
tem, and laboured more than any one in the computation of 
the numbers it contains. In the prefent fiate of analytfis 
many comparatively fhort and eafy methods may be employed 
for this purpote, that were unknown to the early writers ; 
and for want of which the labour attending the firft com- 
putation was exceedingly great; fome idea of which may. 
be formed from the following illuftration. 

To find the logarithm of any number, according to Briggs’s 
method.—1. Becaufe, 1. 10. 160. 1000. 16000, &e. confti- 
tute a geometrical progreffion, their logarithms maybe taken 
at te 3 to be able, then, to expres the logarithms of the 
intermediate numbers by decimal fraétions, take 0.000000005 
I.00000000, 2.00000000, 3.00000000, 4.00000000. &C. 
2. It is manifeft, that for thofe numbers which are not con- 
tained in the fcale of geometrical progreffion, the juft lo- 
garithms cannot be had: yet they may be had fo near the 
truth, that, as to matters of ufe, they fhall be altogether as 
good as if ftriétly juft. To make this appear, fuppofe. 
the logarithm of the number 9 were required; between 
1.0000000 and £0.0000000, find a mean proportional, and 
between their logarithms 0.c0000000, and I.c00Q0000 an 
equidifferent mean, which will be the logarithm thereof 5 
that is, of a number exceeding three by ,4°72777,, and 
therefore far remote from nine. Between 3 and 10, there- 
fore, find another mean proportional, which may come fome- 
what nearer g; and between 1o and this mean another {till 5 
and fo on between the numbers next greater and next lefs 
than g, till at laft you arrive at 9 ycossecen3 which 
not being one millionth part from g, its logarithm may, 
without any fenfible error, be taken for that of g itfelf. 
Seeking then4n each cafe for the logarithms of the mean 
proportionals, you will at laft have 0.954251, which is ex- 
ceedingly near the true logarithm of g. 3. If in like man- 
ner you find mean proportionals between 1.00c0000 and 
3.1622777, and affign the proper logarithms. to each, you 
will at length have the logarithm of the number 2, and 
fo of the reft. . 

Such was the method employed by the early computors 
of logarithms: and though they had certain means of 
abridging the operations in particular cafes, yet it is evi-- 
dent that the computation of them was ‘not effe@ted with-— 


out immenfe labour; a particular and interefting account.of . 


which, with an explanation of the feveral modifications of 
the 
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the above method made ufe of by different authors, may 
be feen in the introdu€tion to Dr. Hutton’s ‘Mathematical 
Tables. It is unneceffary to obferve, that thefe “computa- 
tions were only required for prime numbers ; for thefe being 
once obtained, the logarithms of all ‘other numbers were 
found by fimple addition. At prefent, we have only fpoken 
of logarithms as they are applicable to numerical compu- 
tations. But they are alfo of very extenfive ufe in the 
higher geometry, particularly in the doétrine of fluxions, 
and it will not be amifs, before we quit this part af the fub- 


jet to give an idea of the way in which they have been 


. 


conlidered by writers on the latter fcience. Maclaurin, ‘in 
his Treatife of Fluxions, has explained the nature and ge- 
nefis of logarithms, agreeably to the notion of their firlt 


“inventor, lord Napier, delivered in-his Mirif. Logar. Canon. 


Defcript. He there fuppofes logarithms, and the, quanti- 
ties to which they correfpond, to be generated by the ma- 
tion of a point. If this point moves over equal {paces in 

equal times, the line deferibed by it increafes equally. 
Again, aline decreafes:proportionally when the point that 
moves over it de{cribes {uch parts in equal times as are always 
in the fame conftant ratio to the linés from which they are 
fubduéted, orto the difanceés of that point at the beginning 
of thofe times, from a given term inthe line. In like man- 
ner, a line may iucreafe proportionally, if in equal time 
the moving point defcribes {paces proportional to its dif- 
tances froma certain term, at the beginning of each -time. 
Thus, in the firft cafe, let ac be to ao, cdtoco, deto do, 
ef to - ; 
a AME es iff Fe, 
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eo, fg to fo, always in the ee ratio of Q R toQ. S; and 
fuppofe that the point p fets out from a, deferibing ac, ¢ d, dey 
ef, fg, in equal parts of the time ; and let the {pace defcribed 
by /, m any given time, be always in the fame ratio to the 
diftance of p from o, at the beginning of that time, then will 
the right line ao decreafe proportionally ; and the lines ao, 
co, do, eo, fo, &c. or the diftances of the point p from o, 
at equal fucceeding intervals of time, are in a continued geo- 
metrical progreffion. 

In like manner, the line oa increafes proportionally, if the 
point p in equal times defcribes {paces ac, cd, de, ef; fxs 
&c. fo that ac is to ao, cdtoco, detodo, &c. ina con- 
ftant ratio. 
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1 we now fuppofe a point P defcribing the line A B with 
an uniform motion, equal to that with which » fets out from 
a; in defcribing the line ao, while the point p defcribesa line 
increafing or decreafing proportionally, the line A P defcribed 
by P with this uniform motion, in the fame time that oa, by 
increafing or decreafing proportionally, becomes equal to 
op, is the logarithm of op. ‘hus AC, AD, AE, &c. 
are the logarithms of oc, od, oe, Ke. re{pectively 5 and 
gaisthe quantity whofe logarithm is fuppofed equal to 
nothing. : ‘ 

We have here abftrated from numbers, that the dogtrine 

Vox. XXI, 


may be the more general ; but it is plain, that if AC, A D, 
AE, &c. be fuppofed 1, 2,°3, &c. in arithmetic progref- 
fion; ac, od, oe, &c. will be in geometric niipeeliens 
and that the logarithm of oa, which may be taken for unity, 
is nothing. 

Lord Napier, in his firft fcheme of logarithms, fuppofes, 
that while of increafes or decreafes proportionally, the uni- 
form motion of the point P, by which the logarithm of op 
is generated, is equal to the velocity of pata; that is, at 
the term of time when the logarithms begin to be generated. 
Hence logarithms, formed after this model, are called Napier's 
logarithms, and fometimes natural logarithms. 

When the ratio is given, the point p deferibes the differ« 
ence of the terms of the ratio in the fame time. Whena 
ratio is duplicate of another-ratio, the point p defcribes the 
difference of the terms in a double time. When a ratio is 
triplicate of another, it defcribes the difference of the terms 
in a triple time; and fo on.- Alfo, whena ratio is com- 
pounded of two or more ratios, the point p defcribes the 
difference of the terms of that ratio, in a time equal to the 
fum of the timed in which it defcribes the differences of the 
terms of the fimple ratios of which it is compounded. And 
what is here faid of the times of the motion of p» when op 
increafes proportionally, is to be applied to the fpaces de- 
fcribed by Pin thofe times, with its uniform motion. 

Hence the chief properties of logarithms. are deduced. 
They are the meafures of ratios. The excefs of the lo- 
garithm of the antecedent above the logarithm of the con- 
fequent meafures the ratio of thofe terms. The meafure 
of the ratio of a greater quantity to a leffer is pofitive, as 
this ratio compounded. with any other ratio increafes it: 
The ratio of equality, compounded with any other ratio, 
neither increafes nor diminifhes it; and its meafure is nothing. 
The meafure of the ratio of a leffer quantity to a greater is 
Negative, as this ratio compounded with any other ratio di- 
minifhes it. The ratio of*any quantity A to unity, com- 
pounded with the ratio of unity to A, produces the. ratio 
of Ato A, or the ratio of equality ; and the méafures of 
thofe two ratios deftroy each other, when added together: 
fo that when the one is confidered as pofitive, the other is to 
be confidered as negative. 

When 0 p increafes proportionally, the motion of is pers 
petually accelerated ; and, on the contrary, when op de- 
creafes proportionally, the motion of,” is perpetually re- 
tarded. ; / 

If the velocity of the point p be always as the diftance 
op, thenawill this line increafe or decreafe in the manner 
fuppofed by lord Napier: and the velocity of the point 
p being the fluxion of the line op, will always vary in the 
fame ratio as this quantity itfelf. See Maclaurin’s Flux. 
art. 151—160. 

The fluxion of any quantity is to the fluxion of its lo- 
garithm, as the quantity itfclfis to unity. 


Hence the fiyxion of the logarithm of « will be -— 


x 


ae : ; : 
Forv:1::2:— = the fluxion of the logarithm required. 
xv 


‘When op increafes proportionally, the {ncrements gene- 


rated in any equal times, are accurately in the fame ratio as 
the velocities of #, or the fluxions of of, at the beginnings 
end, or at any fimilar terms of thofe times. 

When op increafes, or decreafes proportionally, the flux- 
ions of this line, in all the higher orders, increafe or decreafe 
in the fame proportion as the line itfelf increafes or decreafes ; 
fo that one rule ferves for comparing together, thofe of any 
kind at different terms of time; and in this cafe we never 

5 Pp arrive 
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arrive at any conftant or invariable fluxion. Ifthe logarithms 
ef two quantities be always to each other in any invariable 
ratio, the fluxions of thofe quantities fhall be ina ratio that is 
compounded of a ratio of the quantities themfelves, and of 
the invariable ratio of their logarithms. 


* Let opbe greater than 0a; ad: ap:: oa:op; and letoa, 
3 ° q a d CVT euler Oats ee, WEA x 
A Pr ? 


ad, de, ef, fg, &c. be in continued proportion: then by 
adding together ad, 4 de, $e f, 1 fg, &c. we approxi- 
mate continually to the value of A P, the logarithm of 
ep. And we approximate continually to the logarithm 
ot od, by fumming up the differences betwixt ad and 
3de, Zef, andifg, i ghandihk, &c. See Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions, art. 171, 172. From what has been faid, it 
follows, that if ao : od :: op:ox, then the logarithm 
of ox will be equal to the fum of the logarithms of op 
and od: thatis, to the fum ofad + ide + 5ef+ifg 
+3gh+ chk, &c.andad+ide+ieftifg+ ich 
+ 44k, &c. and ad—de+ jef—*fg+igh—t 
&k, &c. which fumis 2ad + 2ef + 2gh, &c. 

Let ag = ad; then the logarithm of ox will meafure 
the ratio of odtoog. But od and og have half their 
ium equal to oa, and half their difference equal to ad, which 
are the two firit terms of the geometric progreffion v a, ad, 
de, ef; fz, gh, hk, &c. Hence, if og =1, andad = 
a, de, ef, fg, &c. will be refpectively, x*, x’, xt, &c. and 
the ratio of 1 + 2 to 1 — x will be equal to that of od to 
eq. But the logarithm of this ratio is 2 ad + 3ef + egh 


1+” 


eee 


+, &c. therefore the logarithm of =2xa+i0) 


+ te pe x % + &c. agreeably to what has been fhewn 
by Dr. Halley and others. 


Having thus given an idea of the forms under which lo- 
garithms were confidered, and the methods by which 
they were computed by fome of the early writers on this 
fubjet, it will be proper now to beftow a few columns, to 
explain the more modern way of inveftigating the principles 
and of computing thefe very ufeful numbers; in doing 
which, however, the limits of our article will neceflarily 
eonfine our obfervation to only the moft popular and ufeful 
formule. 

We have already defined a logarithm to-be the index of a 
certain number called the radix, which being raifed to the 
power denoted by that index or logarithm, will produce the 
given number. If, therefore, r* = N, then x is the loga- 
rithm of N, and ris the radix of the fyftem. Now, frit, in or- 
der to find an analytical expreffion for N in terms of x and r ; 
r* mutt be converted into a feries, for which purpofe it may 
be put under the form 


ra (tt(r—1)) S142 (r—1) + wo 54 
CQ aes eee (one &e. 


I.2 


3 
=I+e {o- )—=2(r = 1! +5 (r— 1) = &e.} 
+ Ff ape (r—1)3 + ye } = 


1+As + Als? + Aa + &e, 
by writing 


A = (r—1)—48(r —1)* 7 $(r—1)? — ke 
Al = (r—1)' — (r — 1) + &e. 
Al = &c. 


where A, A’, Al, A”, &c. are conftant but unknown 
quantities. And now, in order to determine the law by 
which they are conneéted with each other, let x be increafed 
by any indeterminate quantity 2; then. **=>1+A 
(x +2) +A’ (x +z) + AN (x +z). . 2. - . AC 
(x + z)";0r, expanding the powers of x + 2, and {topping 
at the firit two térms, we have 


rmt~—71+4A(x + 2) 
a AL (oe xe + kc.) 
AN (xd 3 a? z+ Bec.) 
+ ACP (x" +22" 2 + Ke.) 
a8 At (ar Fb (2 oe 1) x” + &c.) 


Again 
reer x r= 
(bb Answer Al™ + All 33 42 Be.) x 
(1 $Az + Ale? + A’ 2? + &e.) 
the actual multiplication of which gives B 


rte my yp A(x =e z)+ A! x? + Al Faia: ALC BES tae 

A*ze + AlvAw 2 6°. &e. 
whence, by comparing the correfponding terms in the two 
expaniions, we have 


2 A} 
2 Al = A*or Al == 9 A ae —_—}3 
. or 
and therefore Al = 
Sor 24 
in the fame way A!!! = ces 
Th ae 
r A? 
d Ul PG et 
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Apes ANE sag Me 
1.2.3...(2741) 
And confequently, ‘ 
2 3 
n= Naas Bue ss 2 awit &e. 
r.2 TD eg 


which is the analytical expreffion for any number in terms 
of the radix r and its logarithm x 3 but the reverfe of this, 
by which the logarithm is expreffed in terms of its number 
and radix, is the formula which is more particularly appli- 
cable in the prefent enquiry. This may be found as 
follows. 
Inthe preceding article we found 
2 3 


Bees Pe 
where A = (r — 1) —3(r—1)? + $(r—1)?— &e.3 
and if now we make 

B= (N—1) —3(N—1)?+3(N—1)?— &e. 


we fhall have on the fame principles 


7AM sth Ae ps 


IT.2 


+ &e, 


Be 3 
—— pt ot Ee) 3 
N SF aes eal + &e. 
But 
‘ Az 3 i. 
NSrtai+ Axed ate + aoa eee 


&c.; whence, by comparing the co-efficients of x in both 
feries, we have 


3 : Ay 
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24a 2 348 2 
Meine ee Py ee ee ae 
ie SN BA Si bE es i Oh 


each of which gives the fame refult, viz. A x = B; whence 
we obtain immediately 

ae B _(N =») -4(N— ryP+e(N—1)i— &c. 

A (P—1)— F(r = 3)? 4 —1) = &e. 

which is the analytical expreffion for the logarithm of any 
number N, in functions of itfelf, and the radix of the {yttem ; 
that is, writing a initead of N 

(a — 1) — $(a — 1)? + $(a— 1)? — &e. 
(—1)—$— 1° +36 — 1 &e. 

ta-—tatitia—ia'+ &e. 

Ce — 5) ae aye eee. 


log. a = 


Or, log 1+4a= 


This, however, mult only be confidered asa fimple alge- 
braical method of expreffing a logarithm ; but it does not 
always anfwer the purpofes of calculation, for if a be any 
number greater than unity, it is obvious that the feries in 
the numerator will either converge very flowly, or otherwife 
will diverge, and the fame with regard to the denominator, 
fuppofing r to be equal to ro, as it isin the common fyltem ; 
in fa&, the terms of the feries are larger the more remote 
they are from the beginning ;, and confequently no number 
of them can exhibir, either exaétly or nearly, the true fum. 
Let us, therefore, invefligate the method of fubmitting thefe 
to calculation ; in order to which we will repeat again our 
lak feries, viz. 

ta—fka +5@— Fat &. 
(rF—1)—$(r— 17° + F(r— 1)'— &e. 


and here, fince the denominator is always a conftant quan- 
tity when the radix of the fy{tem is given, we may make 


M = (r—1)— (r= 3)" + F(r— 1) = &e. 
which renders the above expreffion {till more fimple, as in 
that cafe it becomes barely 


log. tax qx {a-ha tia — tat ae. f 


log. 1+a= 


Or, taking a negative, 


2 
Fa 


4 m ‘ 
log. —a= x f—a— fa'— fai — &o. t 


Whence again by fubtraction, 
log (-*) = = 42 +yia@+fe@4+ia+ &e. ; 


he gam SN 


I+ Pat : 
—_—; if, therefore, we fubftitute in the 


oh 
ape 


Now a= 


a—I 
fi i i 
oregoing expreffion ay 


nae reife Ni 4 war eae 
log. a = yy « {( oS 


api 
+ &c. { 


inftead of a, it becomes: 


eet 


which feries muft neceflarily converge; becaufe 


the denominator of each of the fractions is greater tham its 
numerator ; ftill, however, when a is a number of any con- 
fiderable magnitude, the decreafe in the terms will be fo 
flow as to render the formula ufelefs for the purpofes of cal- 
lation. 

At prefent we have affumed the: feries which. conftitutes 
he denominator in our firlt expreflion a known quantity, 


~ 


which we have reprefented by M. It will, however, be 
proper, before we proceed any farther, to offer a few re- 
marks upon the ablolute value of this feries, according to 
any given radix. Firit then, fince 

a—ta+ta—ta+ &e, 
(r— 1) —$lr—1)' + 5(7r— 133} — &e. 
the denominator and numerator of this fraétion are to- 
tally independent of each other, and therefore r may be 
afflumed at: pleafure, and the value of the whole denomina- 
tor computed for any particular magnitude affigned to this 
letter: or otherwife, the whole denominator may be taken 
equal to any quantity, and the value of r irfelf determined 
by computation, ‘The latter method, at firil fight, appears 
the molt eligible; for by afluming the whole deuominator 
equal to unity, it difappears entirely, and the expreffion be- 
comes 

log. (1 +2) =a—da+ja—tai+ &e. 
There are; however, ‘inconveniences attending this fyftem, 
that do not appear upon a flight view of the fubject, but 
which are notwithftanding very evident upon a farther in- 
veltigation. In the cafe in which the whole denominator is 
affumed equal to unity, the value of r, the radix of this par- 
ticular fyttem, is’ found to be 2.7182818284, &c. and the 


fraétion ii becomes = 1. Thefe conititute what are called 
hyperbolic logarithms, and which are treated of under that 
article in the prefent work, We-fhall, therefore, enter no 
farther upon the fubjeé in this place, than is neceflary to 
fhew the defeét of this fyttem for general purpofes, when 
compared with that now in common ule, a deteét which is 
by no means compenfated by the trifling advantage at- 
tending their computation. In the common ty{tem the radix 
r is aflumed equal to 10, the fame as the radix of our feale 
of notation; and hence arifesa moft.important advantage, 
which is, that the logarithm of all numbers expreffed by the 
fame digits, whether integers, decimals, or mixed of the 
two, have the fame decimal part ; the only alteration being 
in the index or chara¢teriftic of the logarithm. For the 
radix being 10,0, 1, 233, &c. willbe logarithms of 1,10, 10°, 
Sce7thatais, p1O> =) 1s) lOv=—= 10) LC Too, &c.; and 
therefore, to multiply or divide anumber by any power of 
10, we have only to add or fubtraé the number exprefling 
that power from the integral. part of the logarithm, and the 
decimal part will {till remain the fame, by which means the 
tables of logarithms are much more contracted than they 
could be with-any otherradix,; for in the hyperbolic fy{tem, 
or iit any other, which has not its radix the fame as that of 
the fcale of notation, every particular number would require 
a particular logarithm ; and this cireumf{tance would either 
fwell the tables to an unmanageable fize, or if they were 
kept within the) prefent: limits, frequent computations 
would become neceflary ; fo that in either way. it 1s clear that 
the advantages of the prefent logarithms much more. than 
counterbalance the extra trouble in computing them. This 
in faét only confifts in multiplying the hyperbolic logarithm 
by a conftant fator ; viz. the reciprocal of the foregoing 


log. 1 +a= 


¥ Se I 
conftant denominator reprefentéed above by Ww the value of 


-43429445, 


I 
2.30258509, &c. 
&c. Hence itis obvious, that\different fyftems of logarithms 
are connected together by conitant multipliers, and by 
means of which a logarithm may always be converted from 


one fcaleto another. ‘Chus the hyperbolic logarithm of a 
he number 


which, when r = 10, is 


plying the former by .43429445 and the latter is converted- example by way of illuttration. 
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number is transformed to the commor logarithm, hy multi- ing them from one fcale to another ; we will now add one 


"Fo the above may be added the following, which will be found ufeful on many occafions. 
x {(a —a*) — 1 (@ — a~*) + § (@ — a4) — ae. } 


10. Log. a = 55 
I & 2 
11, Log. (@ + 2). = log. a + mx {=- x = 
I % a 
x2, Log. (@—%) = log. a — 55 x {e+ its 
: 2 f x 
13. Log. (@ + 2) = log. ata x 1‘Gs 


14. Log 


+ 
2 + 
425445, + bf 


as =) + De bree 


a= ayx { (Va 3) 4 (¥a= $4 Wa 1) — Ke. } 


8 : 


Let it therefore be 


‘into the former by multiplying it by 2.30258509. propofed to find the common logarithm of 3. In this cafe 
Having faid thus much with regard to advantages of dif- our ; 
ferent fyftems of logarithms, and the method of transform- 
wom ei (ED) GS + GE} 
Late I I I I 
becomes log. 3.= 4 x tose =* Fae: + a + te. 
the computation of which will ftand thus: : : 
ee Fanaa = Sees - - - 0000001003 
Al - - - - a 9: x 
; “ — - - - - -0416666666 = == - - - -  .0000000227 
3° 2 
a = - - - - 00625 see Teel in 4 r +0000000050 
5 “a : DEP -5493001422 
= - - - - sOO11160714 
zy, é : Zr apiot 3 8 = 
7 nn iy whence pigaa gion? or 43429448 x 5493061422 = 
gv ere 3 ; 0 ‘i pi heal bo -4771212, whichis the logarithm of 3 required. 
I . er This feries, we have already obferved, will only anfwer for 
Re eee i is fi “POCO44 509 the computation of the logarithms of {mall numbers, in 
I other cafes different feries muft be employed according to 
Geel ans, = = = +©000093900 the particular number under confideration. The limits of this 
Bh article will not admit of an inveftigation of the feparate cafes. 
= Be * c + -0000020345 But for the fake of reference it will be ufeful to fubjoin a 
15.2°° few of the moft ufeful formule, for which purpofe we avail 
babagen 2 2 s * .0000004487 ourfelves of the feleétion made by Mr. Bonnyeaftle, in his 
57.2%? valuable treatife of ‘Trigonometry. 
x. Log a= Bx fone +4 (@— 1 ~, wef : 
vdeo end (CTD CS) + CY 6] 
a 
2 a—I a—I a—AN\- 
. Log. a = | x 3 x oy 
sb Eee) nm (+3 (= tees + &e. } 
sien ye Atay CY Ea 
I web ON 6 
etm fags (2914 Ee) 45 CES) 0] 
. 6 ab I fan bh 
ee tag x (CED) + 1 Caps 
BASE a ive Ges + G EP ee 
I I I I I 
q- Log. a = log. (a2— 1) + ¥F x 5 i ae hana a + 8et 
I I I I 
. . = . _ = — & 
Bo Oe: ima, ORAM Baha eRe &° ix Sia a? gla 1): ef 
: je 2 I I I 
9: Log. a = log. (@—2) + x9 x {treo tres t fee. t 
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Thefe formule might have been extended to a much 
greater length, but thofe that are given will be found to em- 
brace the generality of cafes, and will be found ufeful on va- 
rious occations. 

The publications on the fubjeét of logarithms have been fo 
numerous, that we can only find room to mention a fmall 
portion of them, but as it is ufeful to know which are re- 
puted the beft, and particularly the belt editions of the 
fame authors, we fhall fabjoin the following enumeration, 
which may be confidered as contaiaing the moft refpetable 
and accurate works of this kind. 

1. The firft canon of logarithms for natural numbers from 
I to 20,000, and from go,000 to 100,000, was conttruéted 
and publifhed in 1624, by Briggs, with the approbation of 
the inventor lord Napier. 

2. Briggs’s logarithms, with their difference to ro places 
of figures; as alfo the-logarithmic fines, tangents, &c. by 
George Miller, London 1631. 

3: “ Trigonometria,” by Richard Norwood 1631, con- 
taining a table of logarithms from 1 to 10,000, befides fines, 
tangents, Kc. : f 

4.  Dire&torium Generale Uranometricum,’’ by Francis 
Bonaventura Cavalerius, Bologna 1632. This work, befide 
the ufual table of logarithms, contains feveral new and ufe- 
ful tables of fines, verfed fines, &c. and fome other original 
matter. 

5. In 1643 appeared the “ Trigonometria”’ of the fame 
author, which may alfo be confidered an interefting work. 

6. “ Tabule Logarithmice’”’? by Nathaniel Rowe, Lon- 
don 1633. In this work the logarithms are given to eight 
places of figures, for every number from 1 to 100,000, and 
logarithmic fines, tangents, &c. to every hundredth part of 
degrees to ten places. ; 

7.  Trigonometria Britannica’? by John Newton, Lon- 
don, 1658. Here the logarithmic tables are put in the mot 
convenient form, being nearly the fame as is now adopted 
by authors of the prefent period. ; 

5. Adrian Vlacq alfo publifhed different editions of loga- 
rithmic tables, which have been fince republifhed ; thefe are 
generally confidered very accurate and ufeful tables, parti- 
cularly the edition of 1631. 

9. Sherwins’s mathematical tables, publifhed in 8vo. Lon- 
don 1706, form the moft complete colletion of any we have 
yet noticed ; containing, befides the logarithms of all numbers 
from 1 to 100,000, the fines, tangents, fecants, and verfed 
fines, both natural and logarithmic, to every minute of the 
quadrant. The firft edition was printed in 1706, but the 
third, publifhed in 1742, as revifed by Gardiner, is confi- 
dered as fuperior to any other. The fifth, and laft, edition 
publifhed in 1717, is fo incorreét, that no dependence can 
be placed upon it. 

The third edition above-mentioned, which is called Gar- 
diner’s tables, was republifhed at Avignon, in France, in 


1770, but this is not confidered fo accurate as the original 
one by Gardiner himfelf, , 

Io. An « Antilogarithmic Canon,” for readily finding 
the number correfponding to any logarithm, was begun by 
the algebraift Harriot, and completed by Warner, the editor 
of the former’s works, but it was never publifhed for want 
of proper encouragement. But a complete canon of this 
kind was publithed by James Dodfon 1742, in which the 
numbers anfwering to each logarithm from 1 to 100,000, are 
computed to 11 places of figures. 

11. ‘In 1753 was publifhed, by M. Callet, at Paris, a very 
neat and ufeful colleétion of logarithmic tables ; and in 1795 
an enlarged edition of the fame work, under the title of 
“Tables Portative de Logarithms.’?? This is an elegant 
work, beautifully printed and ftereotyped, at the celebrated 
Didot’s prefs; it is more corre& than the former edition, 
though it contains a few errors not noticed in the lift of errata. 

12. Dr. Hutton’s ‘ Mathematical Tables,” containing 
the common hyperbolic and logiftic logarithms, alfo fines, 
tangents, fecants, and verfed fines, both natural and loga- 
rithmic, together with feveral other tables ufeful in mathe- 
matical calculations. To which is prefixed a hiftory of the 
difcoveries and writings of the mott celebrated authors on this 
fubje&. This work was firft publifhed in 1785, fince 
which time it has paffed through feveral editions, which cre 
all very correc. 

13. Taylor’s tables of logarithmic fines and tangents to 


" every fecond of the quadrant, to whichis prefixed a table of 


logarithms from 1 to 100,000. ‘This is a yery valuable 
work, and has a ufeful introduction compofed by the late 
a{tronomer royal Dr. Mafkelyne. 

14. Vega’s tables, publifhed in Latin and German, is alfo 
a very excellent performance, particularly the fecond edition 
of 1797. : 

15. Another very accurate and extenfive colleGion of 
tables, computed for the decimal divifion of the circle by 
Borda, and revived and augmented by Delambre, was pub- 
hifhed in Paris. ‘This work is held in great efteem by the 
French ; but it is of little ufe to Englifh mathematicians on. 
account of the particular divifion of the circle. It is, how- 
ever, preceded by a very perfpicuous and {cientific inveftiga- 
tion of the moft ufeful logarithmic feries, and trigonometrical 
formule ; and may therefore be read with intereit by. the ge- 
neral mathematician. Befides the authors above-mentioned, 
many others have treated on the fubje&t of logarithms, among 
the principal of whom are Halley, Leibnitz, Mercator, 
Cotes, Brook Taylor, Euler,, Maclaurin, Wolfius, Keill, 
and Simpfon. . 

As we have frequent occafion to refer to tables of loga- 
rithms in the courfe of this work ; we have fubjoined a table 
of logarithms of all numbers from 1 to 10,000, which will 
be found ufeful in various cafes when other tables. may nob 
be at hand. 
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Taste of Logarithms, from 1 to 10,000. 


Ne} 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 gp napel tga poly | 8 


| eS 


} 100 0000000 | 0004341 | 0008677 0013009 0017337 | 2021661 | 0025980 0030295 | 003465 | 0038q12 | 
101 | 0043214 | 0047512 | 005 1805 | 0056094 | 2060380 | 0064660, 0068937 | 0073210 | 0077478 | 0081742 |428 
102 | 0086002 | 0090257 | ecg4509 | 0098756 0103009 | 0£07239 | 0111474 OTL§704 | O119931 | 0124154 1423 
103 |0128372 | 0132557 | 0130797 | 0141003 | 0145205 | 0149403 | 0153598 | 0157788 | or61974 | 0166155 |419 
L104 | 0170333 | 0074507 | 0178677 | 0182843 | o187C05 0191163 | 0195317 0199467 | 0203613 | 0207755 14158 


| 105 | 0211893 | 0216027 | 0220157 | 0224284. 0228406 | 0232525 0236639 | 0240750 0244857 | 0248 960 |411 

106 | 0253059 | 0257154 | 0261245 | 0265333 0269416 | 027 496 | 0277572 | 0281644 | 0285713 | 0289777 1408 
£07 | 0293838 | 0297895 0301948 0305997 | 0310043 0314085 | 0318123 | 0322157 0326185 | 0330214 |4042 
108 | 0334238 | 0338257 0342273 | 0346285 | 0350293 |.0354.297 | 0358298 | 0362295 | 0360289 | 0370279 | 400, 
10g | 0374265 | 0378248 0352226 | 0386202 | 0390173 | 0394141 | 0398106 | 0402066 | 0406023 | 0409977 


110 | 0413927 | 0417873 0421816 0425755 | 0429691 0433623 | 0437551 0441476 | 0445398 0449315 

TIT | 0453220 | 457141 | 0461048 | 0464952 | 0468552 | 04727409 | 0476642 | 0480532 | 0484418 o48830r \3897 

112 0492 180 | 4496056. 0499929 | 0503798 | 0507663 | O511525 | 515354 | 0519239 | 0523091 | | 0526939,/3862 

113 | 0530784 | ¢534626 | 05 384640542299 | 0546131 0549959 | 0553783 | 0557605 | 0561423 | 0565237 13828 

114 | 0569049 |'0572856 | 10576661 0580462 | 0584260 | 0588055 | 0591846 | 9595634 | 0599419 | | 0603200 13795! 
| t 


} 

e000 SA BR te Te a ae 2 eee AE Ni Sic OMI is STs a SE A a oe Nd 
i 

| 


115 0606978 | 0610753 | 0614525 | 0618293 | 0622058 0625820 | 0629578 | 0633334 637086 | 0640834 !3762 
116 0644580 | 0648322 | 0652061 0655797 | 0659530} 0663259)| 0566986 0670709 | 0674428 | 0678145 |372 
117 } 06818509 | 0685560 |'0689276 | 0692980 0696681 | 070037 19,| 0704073 | 0707765 | O711453 | 0715138 136531 
118 | 0718820 | 0722499 0726175 | 0729847 | 0733517 0737184 0740847 0744507 | 0748164 | 0751819, 

119 | 0755470 0759118 | 0762763 0766404 0770043 | 073679 | 077312 0780942 | 0784568 | 0788192 


ANE Ue hay a 
0791512 07954301 07 799045 | 0802656 | 0806265 809870 | 0813473 0817073 | 0820669 | 0824263 
r2r | 0827854 | 0831441 | 0835026, 0838608 aero Pe Led ae 0852906 | 0856473 | 0860037 |357 
122 | 0863598 | 0867157 | 0870712 | 0574269,|0877814 | 08813 yoga ezaly 0891984 | 0895519 |3547; 


123 | oBgg051 0902581 \g06107 | 0909631 0913152 | 0916670| 0920185 | 0923697 | 0927206 | 0930713 |3518) 
124 | 0934217 | 0937718 | 094216 0944711 | 0948204 | 0951694 | 0955180} 0958665 | 0962146 | 0965624 1349 


‘125 | 0969100 sddairg (Geren a oaaaaek 0982975 | 0986437 0989896 | 0993353 | 0996806 | 1000257 13462 
126 | 1003705 | 1007151 | 1010594 | 1014034 | TO17471 | 1020905 | 1024337 | 1027766 | 1031193 1034616 |3434} 
127 | 1038037 | 1041456| 1044871 | 1048284 | 1051694 | 1055102 1058507 | 1061909 1065309 | 1068705 |3408 
128 | 1072100 | 1075491 | 1078880| 1082267 | 1085650 | 1089031 | 1092410} 1095785 | ToggI5Q | 1102529 |3 381) 
129 | L1o58gy | 1109262 | 1112625 | 1115985 | 1119343 | 1122698 | 1126050) 1129400 113274 | ¥%38093 18355, j 


130/1139434/1942773 1146110] 1149444 1152776] 1156105 1159432 1162756 1166077 1169396 332 
MY31 } 1172773 | 1176027 | 1179338 | 1182647 | 1185954 | 1189258] 1192559 | 1195858 | 1199154.| 1202448 |330 
132 | 205739 | 1209028 | 1212315 | 1215598 | 1218880 | 1222159 | 1225435 | 1228709 | 1231981 | 1235250 13279 
133) 1238516] 124178 | 1245042 | 1248300 | 1251558 | 1254813 | 1258065 | 1261314 | 1264561 1207806 3255 
134 | 1271048 | 1274288 | 1277525 | 1280760 1283993 | 1287223 1290451 | 1293676 1296899 | 1300119 |3230} 
Te Se ee | ee PP LER, AL OC MN Te as tree 

125 | 1303338 | 1306554.) 1309767 | 1312978 | 131.6187 | 1319393 1322597 | 1325799 | 1328998 | 1332195 1320 
'136 | 1335389 | 1338584 ) 1341774 | 1344959 | 1348¥44 | 1351327 | 1354507 | 1357685 | 1360861 | 1364034 [31831 - 
137-| 13672064 1370375 11373540 | 1376705 | 1379867 | 1383027 | 1386184 | 1389339 | 1392492 part (3160 , 
138 | 1399791 | 1401937 | 1405080} 1408222] 1401361 |,14144.98)| 1417632] 1420765 | 1423805 | 1427022 13137 
139 1430148 1433271 1430392] 1439511 1442628 /1445742 | 1448854 | 1451964 | 1455072 | 1458177 3114 

eel ’ \ Se 

1461280 | 1464381 | 1467480 | 1470577 | 1473671 | 1476763 | 1479854 | 1482941 | 1486027 | 1489110 [3092 
14 | 1492191 1495270 | 498347 1501422 |'1504494 | 1507564 | 1510633 | 1513699 1516762 | 1 §AG8 a 3070 
142 | 1522883 | 1525941 | 1528096 | "532049 | 1535100 | 1538149 | 1541195 | 1544240] 1547282 | 1550322 |3049 
143 1553360 1556390 1559430 1562462 | 1565492 | S08 Taare) 1574568 1577589 1580608 13027 
144 | 1583625 586640 | Byb90% 4) 502005 | 45950721 teers ' 1601683 | 1604685 1607686 | 1610684 |3006 


3680 | 1616674 | 1619666 | 1622656 | 1625644" 1628630 1631614) 1634596 | 1637575 | 1640553 2986 

46) ae 9 | 1646502 | 164947 | 1652443 | 1655411 | 1658376 1661340) 1664301 | 1667261 | 1670218 |2965 
| 1673173) 1676127 | | 1679078 | 1682027 | 1684975 | 1687920, 1690864 | 1693805 | 1696744 | 1699682 | 2045) 

748 | 1702697 | 1705551 | 1708482 171 b412 | 1714339] 171.7265 1720188 | 1723110 1726029 | 1728947 | 2926 
149 | 1731863 | 1734776 | 1737688 | 1740598 | 1743506| 1746412 1749316| 1752218] 17551 18 | 1758016 |2906 


140 
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Tare of Logarithms: 


| 1763807 1766699 | 1769590 | 1772478 | 1775365 1778250 | 1781133 | 1784013 | 1786892 |2887 
1789759 | 1792645 | 1795518) 1798389 1801259 | 1804126 | 1806992 1809856 | 1812718 | 1815578 |2867 
1818436 1821292 | 1824147 | 1826999 | 1§29850| 1832698 | 1835545 | 1838390 | 1841234 | 1844075 |2848 
852588 | 1855422 1858254 1861084 | 1863912 eee tees 63 1872386 |2830 


153 184.6914 | 1849752 | 1852 
: eu | 1875207. 1878026 | 1880844 1883659 | 1886473 | 1889285 | 1892095 | 1894903 | 1897710 oS Bh 


1760913 


yi 
156] 1 931246 
157 | 1958997 | 1961762 | 
158 | 1986571 | 198931 

159) 2013971 | 2016702, 2010431 | 2022158 


1903317} | r9o6118 1908917 | IgtI 715 LS ae: 1920096 1922886 | 1925675 | 1928461 2794 

| 1934029 | 1936810 | 1939590 | 1942367 | 1945143 | 1947918 | 1950690 | 1953461 | 1956229 |2786 
1964525 | 1967287 | 1970047 | 1972806 | 1975562 | 1978317 | 1981070 1983821 2759 
9 | 1992065 | 1994809 | 1997552 | 2000293 | 2003032 | 2005 76g | 2008505 | 2011239 |2741 
2024883 | 2027607 2030329 | 2033049 2035708 2038485 |2 724 


——___| 


160 |2041200| 2043913 | 2046625 | 2049335 | 2052044 | 2054750 2057455 | 2060159 | 2062860 2065560 |2706 
161 2068259 | 2070955 | 207 3650 | 2076344 | 2079035 | 2081725 | 2084414 | 2087100 | 2089785 |. 2092468 |2690 
162 | 2095150 | 2697830 2100508 | 2103185 2105860 | 2108534) 2111205 | 2113876 | 2116544 2119211 |2674 
163 | 212187 6 | 2124540] 2127202 | 2129862 2132521 | 2135178 | 2137833 | 2140487 2143139 | 2145790 2657 
164 | 2848499) 2151086 | 2153732 2156376 | 2159018 2161659 | 2164298 2166936 | 2169572 | 2172207 2641 


165 | 2174839 | 2177 471 | 2180100 | 2162729 | 2185255 aa g5e| 2 190603 
166 2201081 | 2 203696 | 2205310 | 2208922 2211532) 2214142 | 2216750 
Bar | eee 105) 2220704 A232 3fig.| APSAOO:| ARS SH | 7240748: | 2242740 
168 | 2253093 | 2255677 2258260 | 2260841 2203421 2265999 | 220857 6 
169 | 2275867 | 2281436 | 2284004 2284570 2289134 Aa TObD | 22D a zas 


2304489 | 2307043 | 2309596 | 2312146 | 2314696 | 2317244 2319790 23 322335 2324870) 327421 |2548 
171 | 2329961 | 2332500 2335038 | 2337574 2340108 2342641 | 2345173 | 2347703 | 2350232 | 2352759 |2533 
172 | 2355284 | 2357809 | 2360331 | 2362853 3 | 2305373 2367891 | 2370408 2372923 | 2375437 2377950 2518 
173 | 2380461 | 2382971 | 2385479 | 2387980 | 2390491 | 2392995 | 2395497 | 2397998 | 2400498 | 2402096 [2504 
174 2405492 | 2407988 2410482 | 2412974 | 2415465 2417954. | 2420442 | 2422929 | 2425414 | 2427898 |2489 


175 | 2430380 | 2432861 2435341 | 2437819 | 2440296 2442771 2445245 | 2447718 | 2450189 2452658 [2475 
ve 2455127) | 2457 7594 PABOOGG)| 2A0R5ES 2464986 | 2467447 | 2469907 | 2472365 | 2474823 | 2477278 j2q6r 
177 | 2479733 | 2482186 | 2484637 | 2487087 | 2489536 2491984. | 2494430 | 2496874 2499318 | 2501759 |2448 
178 | 2504200 | 2506639 2509077 | 2511513 2513949 | 2516382 2518815 | 25 21246 2523675 2526103 |24335 
Bers 55) 5305 0) ASBA96O| 25583} 253 S224,| 2540045 | 2543063 2545481 | 2547807 2550312 (2421 
180 | 2552725 | 2555137) 2557548) 2550057 | 2562365] 2504772 (2567177 | 2569582 257 1984 | 257 4386 |2407§ 
181 | 2576786) 2579185 | 2581582, 2583078 | 2586373 | 2588766 | 2591158 | 2593549 | 2595939 2598327 |2303 
182 | 26c0714 | 2603099 2605 484 | 2607867 | 2610248 | 2612629 | PBT SS, BARTS 2619762 | 2622137 |2381 
183 | 2624511 | 2626883 | 2629255 | 2631625 | 2633993 | 2636361 | 2638727 | 2641092 | 2643455 | 2645817 |2368)) 
184 | 2648178 | 2650538 | 2652896 2055253 | 2657 Gog | 2659964 | 2662317 | 2664669 268702) 2600808 P35 
2671717 | 2674064) 2676410 | 2678754 2681097 | 2683439 2685780 | 2688119 | 2690457 | 2692794 12342 
2695129 | 2697464 | 2699797 | 2702129 | 2704459 | 2706788 | 2709116 | 2711443 2713749 | 2716093 232 
187 2718416 | 2720738 | 2723058) 2725378 2927696 | 2730013 | 2732328 | 2734643 | 2736956 2739268 |2317 
188 | 2741578 | 2743588 2740196 | 2748503 | 2750809 | 2753114. 2755417 | 2757719.| 2760020 27623202305 


189 | 2764618 | 2766915 | 2769211 | 2771506 773800 | 2776092 | 2778383 | 2780673 | 2782962 | 27852502292 
9 si 5 BOD | | 3 DED. 9 


2193225 | 2195845 2198464 (2625 
2219356 | 2221960 | 2224563 |2609 
2245331 | 2247920 | 2250507 |2503 
227115% | 2273724 | 2276296 |2578 
2296818 | 2299377 | 2301934 |2563 


{ 


| 
190 | 2787536 | 27809821 | 2792105 | 2794388 | 2796669 2798950 | 2801229 |'2803507 2805784 | 2808059 2281 
Tgt sB10734 | 2812607 | 2814879 | 281715~ | 2819419 | 2821688 | 2823055 | 282622: | 2828486 | 2830750 |2269 
283753. | 2839793 | 2842051 | 2844307 | 2846563 | 2848817 | 2851070 | 2853322 |2256 


2833012 | 2835274 
2855573 | 2857823 
2878017 | 2880255 | 


192} 
193 
Oa 


——_—_—— 
195 | 21900346 2902573 | 290479% | 2907022 
196 }.2922561 | 2924776 2926999 | 2929203 | 2931415 2033626 | 299543: 
197 | 2944562, 2946866 2949069 | 2951271 | 2953471 2955671 | 2957869 
198 ' 2966652 | 2968845 | 2971037 2973227 | 2975417 | 2977605 | 2979792 


199 | 2988531. 2990713 | 2992893 | 2995073 | 2997252 | 2999429 | 30016u5 


2864555 | 2866810 | 2869054 | 2871296) 2873538 | 2875778 |2245 
28869562 | 2859196 | 2891428 | 2893660 | 2895890 | 2898 


2850071 | 2862319 
28824092 2884728 


| 2909246 2911465 | 2912680 | 2915908 | 2918127] 2920344 [2222 
F | 293804. | 2940251 | 2942457 |a411 

2960067 | 2962263 | 2064458 |2Z00}. 
2981979 | 2984164 | 2986348 |z18 
3003781} 3005955 | 3008128 |2177% 


Rw PN WY 
ww N NN WY 


O OXI DYN 


ie} 


is) 
WW & W 2 Lo 
ist 


in} i) 
- Oo 


iS) 
SW 


bw Yy NY 
G2 Oo W Oe YW 
10 ON Qt 


3010300 
3031961 | 
S05 30 04- 
3074960 
3090302 


Se Se) 
3138672 
STEW Ce 
3180033 
3201463 
3222193 
3242825 
3263359 
3283796 
3304138 


3324355 
3344538 
3364597 
3334565 
3404441 


3424227 
3443923 
3463530 
3433049 
3502480 


3521825 
3541084. 
3560259 
3579348 
3598355 


3617278 
3636120 
3654880 
3673559 
3692159 


710679 
3729120 
3747483 
3765770 
3783979 


3012471 


| 3424261 


3034121 
3055663 
3077099 
3098430 


3119657 
3140780 
3161801 
3182721 
Bieber 


3244882 
3265407 
3285834 | 
3306167 | 


3326404 
3346548 
3306598 
3386557 
3406424 


3426200 
3445887 
3405486 
3484996 
3504419 


3523755 
3543006 
35021771 
3581253 
3600251 


3619166 
3637999 
3656751 
3975423 

3694014 


3712526 
3730960 
3749316 
3797594 
3785796 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithms. 


3014641 | 3016809 
3036280 | 3038438 
3057812 | 3059959 
BI ERMA ESSE: 


3121774 3123889 
3142887 | 3144992 
3163898 | 3165993 
3184807 | 3186893 


3226327 | 3225393 
3246939 | 3248995 
3267454 | 3269500 
3287872 | 3289909 


] 
3328423 | 3330440 
3348557 | 3350505 
3368598 | 3379597 
3388547 | 3399537 


3428173 | 3430145 
3447851 | 3449814 
3467441 | 3469395 
3486942 | 3488887 


3525684 | 3527012 
3544926 | 3546846 
3564083 | 3565994 
3583156] 3585059 


3621053 | 3622939 
3639878 | 3641756 
3658622 | 3660492 
3077285 | 3679147 


3714373 | 3716219 
3732799 | 3734637 
3751147 | 3752977 
3769418 | 3771240 


3802112 
3820170 
3838154 
3856063 
3873898 
3891661 


3909351 
3926970 


3803922 
3821972 
3839948 
3857850 


3893433 
3911116 


3928727 


3944517 
3901993 


3946268 
3963737 


3805730 | 3807538 
3823773 | 3825573 
3841741 | 3543534 
3859636 | 3861421 
3877457 | 3879235 


3912850 | 3914644 
3930485 | 3932241 
3945018 | 3949767 
3965480 | 3967223 


3100557 | 3102684 


3205617 | 3207692 


3308195 | 3310222 


3408405 | 3410386 


3500356 | 3508203 


3602146 | 3604041 


3695869 | 3697723 


3787612 | 3789427 


3895205 | 3806075 


3018977 | 3021144 | 3023309 
3049595 | 3042751 | 3044905 
3062105 | 3064250 | 3006394 
3083509 | 3085644 | 3087778 


3126004 | 3128118 | 3130231 
3147097 | 3149207 | 3151393 
3168088 | 3170181 | 3172273 
3188977 | 3191061 | 3193143 


3332457 | 3334473 | 3330488 
3352573 | 3354579 | 3350585 
3372595 | 3374593 | 3376589 
3392526 | 3394514 | 3396502 


3432116 | 3434086 | 3436055 
3451776 | 3453737 | 3455698 
3471348) 3473300 | 3475252 
3490832 | 3492775 | 3494718 


3529539 | 3531495 | 3533391 
3548764 | 3550682 | 35525909 
3567905 | 3569814 | 3571723 
3586961 | 3588862 | 3590762 


3624825 | 3626709 | 3628593 
3643634 | 3645510 | 3647386 
3662361 | 3664230 | 3666097 
3681009 | 3682869 | 3684725 
3699576 | 3701428 | 3703280 
Sc a A Rat 
3718065 | 3719909 | 3721753 
3736475 | 3738311 | 3740147 
3754807 | 3756636 | 3758464 


3830969 
3848908 
3866773 
3884565 


3827373 | 3529171 
3845326 | 3847117 
3863206 | 3864990 
3881012 | 3882789 


3898746 | 39005 15 | 3902284 
3916407 


Fre 4809 | 3106935 3109056 


3209767 | 3211840 | 3213913 


3230457 | 3232521 | 3234584 
3251050 3253104) 3255157 
3271545 | 3273589 | 3275633 
3291944 | 3293979 | 3296012 
3312248 | 3314273 | 3316297 


3412266 | 3414345 | 3416323 


3510229 | 3512163 | 35140098 


3605934) 3607827 | 3609719 


SOF O59 3049202 
3068537 | 3070080 
3089910 | 3092042 


3111178} 3113300 | 3115420 ;2124) 


3132343) 3134454 | 3136563 |2114 


3153405 | 3155595 
3174365 | 3175455 
SOs e2 41 SOT SOS 


3215984 | 3218055 


3236645 | 3235706 
5257209) 3259200 
3277675 
. 3298045 | 3300077 


3318320 | 3320343 | 


3338501 | 3340514 
3358589 | 3360593 
3378584 | 3380579 
3398488 | 3400473 


3428023 | 3439991 
3457957 | 3459615 
3477202 | 3479152 
3496660 | 3498601 


$535316 | 3537239 
3554515 | 3556431 
3573630 | 3575537 
3592662 | 3594560 


3630476 | 3632358 
3649260 | 3651134 
3667964 | 3669830 
3086587 | 3688445 


3723596 | 3725438 
3741983 | 3743817 
3760292 | 3762119 
| 3778524 | 3780343 


3814761 | 3816565 
3832767 | 3834563 
3850698) 3852487 
3868555 | 3870337 


3886340) BBB 


——eESEEe 


| 
3904052 | 3905819 


3918 169 | 3919931 | 3921698 | 3923452 


3933997 | 3935752 | 3937506 | 3939260 | 3941013 


3951516 | 3953264 | 39550114 3956758 | 3958504 | 3960249 |1748 


3908964 | 3970705 | 397244 


3974185 | 3975924 


3279716) 


SETEZON) 9420297 
3516031 | 3417963 
BOnB roy AB LaRDe 
3705131 | 3706981 


3773063 | 3774884 | 3776704 | 
3791241 | 3793055 | 3794868 | 3796680 | 3798492 
3809345 | 3811151 | 3812956 


| 3029799 |2167 
13051363 |2156 
| 3072820 |2145 
3994172 (2135 


33021C8 |2032 
3322364 12025 


3342526 |201 
3362596 |2006 
| 3382572 |1998 
| 3402458 /1988 
Biewcec sya) | fol?) 


344195:7 /1970 
3461573 \1961 
3481101 |1952 
SeySeb Es eh) 
3519895 |193 


3539162 |1926) 
3558345 1918 
3571443 |19¢ 
3596458 |1901 
3615390 \189 


3634239 188 
3653007 |1876 
3671695 |1869 
3690302 |1860 
3708830 [1852 


183 
1829) 


3703944 
1821 


3782161 
3800302 


3818368 |1806 
3836359 \1798 
3854275 |1791 
3872118 [17841 
3889888 |1777 
—__,—— 
3907585 1768} 
3925211 |1762 
3942795 1755 


3977663 }173 


250 | 3979490 
251 | 3999737 
252 | 4014005 
253 | 4031205 
254 | 4048337 
255 | 4065402 
256 | 4082400 
257 | 4099331 
258 | 4116197 


259 | 4132998 


260 | 4149733 
261 | 4166405 
262 | 4183013 
263 | 4199557 
264 | 4216039 


205 | 4232459 
266 4248816 
267 | 4265113 
268 | 4281348 
269 | 4297523 


270 | 4313638 
271 | 4329693 
4345689 


a73 | 4361626 


274 | 4377506 


245 | 4393327 
276 | 4409091 
277 | 4424798 
278 | 4440448 
279 | 4456042 


280 | 4471580 
281 | 4487063 
282 | 4502491 


3982873 
3998467 | 4000196 
4015728 | 4017451 
4032921 | 4034637 
4050047 | 4051755 


4067105 | 4068807 
4084096 | 4085791 
4101021 | 4102710 
4117880 | 4119562 


4134674 | 4136350 


41571404 | 4153073 
4168069 | 4169732 
4184670 | 4186327 
4201208 | 4202859 


4217684 | 4219328 


4234097 | 4235735 
4250449 | 4252051 


4282968 | 4284588 


4299137 | 4300751 


4315246 | 4316853 
4331295 | 4332897 
4347285 | 4348851 
4363217 | 4364807 


4379099 | 4380675 


4394906 | 4396484 
4410664 | 4412237 
4420365 | 4427932 
4442010 | 4443571 


4457598 | 4459154 


4473131 

4488608.| 4490153 
4504031 | 4505570 
4519399 | 4520932 


4534712 | 4536241 


4549972 | 4551495 


60 | 4595179 | 4566696 


287 | 4578819 


288 | 4593925 
289 | 4608978 


290 | 4622980 
291 | 4638930 
292 | 4653829 
293 | 4668676 
294 | 4683473 


295 | 4698220 
296 | 4712917 
297 | 4727564 
298 | 4742163 
299 | 4756712 


Vou. XXII. 


4580332 | 4581844 
4595433 | 4596940 


4610481 | 4641983 


4625477 | 4626974 
4640422 | 4641914 
4655316] 4656802 
4670158 | 4671640 


4684950 | 4686427 


4699692 | 4701164 
4714384 | 4715851 
4729027 | 4730488 
4743620 | 4745076 
4758154 | 4759616 


LOGARITHMS. 


Tasie of Logarithms. 


3984608 
4001925 
4019173 
4036352 
4253464 


4070508 
4087486 
4104398 
421244 


4138025 


4154742 
4171394 
4157983 
4204509 


4220972 


4237372 
4253712 
4269990 
4286207 
4302364 


4318460 
4334498 
4350476 
4366396 
4382258 


4398062 
4413809 
4429499 
4445132 


4460709 


4476231 
4491697 
4507109 


4522466 | 
4537769 


4553018 
4.568213 
4583356 
4598446 


4613484 


4628470 
4643405 
4658285 
4673121 


4687903 


4702634 
4717317 
4731949 
4746533 
4761067 


3986343 
4003053 
4020894 
4038066 
4055171 


4072209 
4089180 
4106085 
4122925 
SY 


4156410 
4173056 
4189638 
4206158 


4222615 


4239009 
4255342 
4271614 
4287825 


4303976 


4320067 
4336098 
4352071 
4367985 


4383841 


4399639 
4415380 
4431065 
4446692 


4462264 


4477780 
4493241 
4508647 
4523998 
4539206 
4554540 
4569730 
4584868 
4599953 


4614985 


4629966 
4644895 
4659774 
4674601 


4689375 


4704105 
4718782 
4733410 
4747988 
4762518 


3988077 
4005380 
4022614 
4039780 
4056878 


4273909 
409087 4 
4107772 
4124605 


4141274 


4158077 
4174717 
4191293 
4207806 


4224257 


4240645 
4256972 
4273238 
4258443 


4305588 


4321673 
4337698 
4353065 
4309573 


4355423 


44012.6 
4416951 
4432630 
4448252 


4463818 


4479329 


4494754 | 


4510185 
45255 Se 


| 4540823 


4556061 
4571246 
4586378 
4601458 


4616486 


4631461 
4646386 
4661259 
4676081 


4690553 


4795575 
4720247 
4734870 
4749443 
4763968 


4142047 


42253898 


4397199 | 4303809 


3989811 
4007106 
4024333 
40414092 
4058584 


3991543 
4008832 
4026052 
4043205 
4060289 


4075608 
4092567 
4109459 
4120285 


4077307 
4094259 
4lITI44 
4127964 
4144719 


4161410 
4173037 
4194601 
421T101 
avs, 


4159744 
4170377 
4192947 
4209454 


4242281 | 4243916 
4255601 | 4260230 
4274861 | 4276484 
4291060 | 4292677 


4323278 | 4324883 


3993275 
4010557 
4027771 
4044916 
4061994 


4079005 
{EEA 
4112829 
4129643 


4146391 


4163076 
4179096 
4196254 
4212748 


4229180 


4245550 
4201858 
4278106 


4294293 | 


4326487 


4339298 


| 4355259 


4371101 


4387005 


43 40896 
435085 1 
43727438 
4338587 


4342495 
4355444. 
4374334 


4617986 


4402792 | 440436 
4418522 | 4420092 
4434195 | 4435759 
4449811 | 4451372 
4465372 | 4466925 


4480877 | 4482424 
4496327 | 4497868 
4511722 | 4513258 
4527062 | 4528503 
4542349 | 4543875 


4557582 | 4559102 
4572762 | 4574277 
4587889 | 4589399 
4602963 | 4604468 
4619485 


4390167 


4405943 
4421661 
4437322 
4452928 
4468477 


4483971 
4499410 
4514794 
4530124 
4545400 


4560622 
4575791 
4590908 
4605972 
4620984. 


4632056 
4647875 
4062743 


4934450 | 4635044 


4649304 | 4650853 
4664227 | 4665711 


4692327 


4677561 | 4679039 


4693801 


4707044 | 4708513 
4721711) 4723175 
47363209 | 4737788 
4750808 | 4752352 
4765418 | 4766867 


Mm 


4680518 


4695275 


4709982 
4724939 
4739247 
4753806 
4768316 


4164741 |1667 
4131355 [1661 
4197906 1655 
4214394 |1648 
4230820 |1642 


4279727 |162 
4295908 |1618' 


4328090 
4344092 
4300035 
4375920 
4391747 


4407517 
4423230 
4438885 
4454485 
4470029 


4485517 
4500951 
4516329 
4531654 
4546924 


4562142 
4577325 
4092417 
4607475 
4622482 


4637437 


4652341 
4667194 
4681996 


4696748 


4711450 
4720102 
4740705 
4755259 
4769765 


LOGARITHMS. 


& 
Tastz of Logarithms. 


302 | 4800069 | 4801507 | 4802945 | 4804381 | 4805818 | 4807254 | 4808689 4811559 | 4812993 
303 | 4814426 | 4815859 | 4817292 | 4818724 | 4820156 | 4821587 | 4823018 4825878 | 4827307 
48287 36 | 4830164 | 4831592 | 4833020 | 4834446 | 4835873 | 4837209 4840150 | 4841574 


—————— 


4854375 | 4855795 
4808554 | 4869969 
4882686 | 4884097 
4891144 | 4892552 | 4893959 | 4895366 | 4896773 | 4898179 
4905203 | 4906607 | 4908010 | 4909412 | 4910814 | 4912216 


—— 


4852054 
4867138 


4881275 


4851533 
4865722 


4879863 


4848690 | 4850112 
4862888 | 4864305 
4877039 | 4878451 


4845845 | 4847268 
4860052 | 4861470 
4874212 | 4875626 
4888326 | 4889735 
4902395 | 4993799 


4844422 
4858633 
4872798 
4886917 
4900990 


4842998 
306 | 4857214 
307 | 4871384 
308 | 4885507 
4899585 


4924810 | 4926207 
4938761 | 4940154 
4952667 | 4954056 
4966529 | 4967913 
4950347 | 4981727 


4919217 | 4920616 
4933186 | 4934581 
4947110 | 4948500 
4960990 | 4962375 
4974825 | 4976206 


4915018 
4929000 
4942938 
4956831 
4970679 


4916418 | 4917818 
4930396 | 4931791 
4944329 | 4945720 
4958218 | 4959604 
4972062 | 4973444 


4922015 | 4923413 
4937368 
4951279 
4965145 
4978967 


310 | 4913617 
311 | 4927604 
312 | 4941546 
313 | 4955443 
4969296 


300 | 4771213 | 4772660 | 4774107 | 4775553 | 4779999 | 4778445 | 4779890 4782778 | 4784222 
301 | 4785665 | 4787108 | 4788550 | 4789991 | 4791432 | 4792873 | 4794313 4797192 | 4798631 


_—————— 


4992746 


4994121 | 4995496 
5006481 


4985862 | 4987240 | 4988617 | 4989994 
5007852 | 5009222 


4999619 | 5000992 | 5002355 | 5003737 


4984484 
4998245 


4990871 
5010593 | 5011962 | 5013332 | 5014701 | 5016069 | 5017437 5020172 | 5021539] 5022905 
5024271 | 5025637 | 5027002 | 5028366 | 5029731 | 5031094 5033821 | 5035183 | 5036545 
5037907 | 5039268 | 50406k9 | 5041989 | 5043349 | 5944700 5047426 | 5048785 | soso142 
5051500 | 5052857 | 5054213 | 5055569 | 5056925 | 5058280 5060990 | 5062344 | 5063697 
5065050 | 5066403 | 5067755 | 5069107 | 5070459 | 5071810 5274511 | 5075860] 5047210 
5078559 | 5079907 | 5081255 | 5082603 | 5083950 | 5085297 5087990 | 5089335 | 5090680 
3 | 5092025 | 5093370 | 5094714 | 5096057 | 5097400 | 5098743 | 5100085 | 5101427 | 5102768 | 5104109 
324 | 5105450 5113485 | 5114823 men 


SPRUE | SARPRSS 5109469 | 5110808 | 5112147 


5126844 | 5128178 | 5129511 
5140162 | 5141491 | 5142820 
5153439 | 5154704 | 57536080 
5166676 | 5167997 | 5169318 
5179872 5181189 | 518250 07. 
5193048 | 5194342 | 5195655 | 5196968 
5206145 5207455 | 52087 “an 5210073 
5219222 | 5220528 | 5221833 | 5223138 
5232260 | 5233562 5234863 | 5236164 
5745259 | 15240557 | 52478541 ¢249151 


325) 


326] 5132176| 5133508 | 5134840) 51436171 | 5137502 | 5138832 
327 | 5145478 | 5146805 | 5148133 | 5149460 | 5150787 | 5152113 
328 | 5158738 | 5160062 | 5161386 | 5162709 | 5164031 | 5165354 

Balin 5173279 5374598 | 5175917 5477236 | 5178554 


ee 
Ee 5121505 | 5122841 | 5124175 | 5425510 


—— 
5186455 | 5187771 | §189086 | 5190400 | 5191715 
§199592 | 5200903 | 5202214 | $203525 | 5204835 
5212689 | 5213996 | 5215303 | 5216610| 5217916 
5225746 | 5227050 | 5228353 | 5229656 | 5230958 
5238765 | 5240064 | 5241364 | 5242663 | 5243961 


5256925 
5209851 
5282738 
5295587 
5308398 


330| 5185129 
331 | 5198280 
332 | 5211381 
5224442 
5237465 


| 
5152 a 51744 | 5253040 | 5254336 | 5255631 


aaa 5259513 | 5260807 | 5262100 
S27E141 | 5272431 | §273721 | 5275010 
5284024 | 5285311 | 5286596 | 5287882 
5296870 | 5298152 | 5299434 | 5300716 
5329677 | 5310955 | 5312234 | 5313512 


52632393 | 5264685 | 5265077 | 5267269 | 5268560 
5276299 | 5277588 | 5278876 | 5280163 
5289167 | 5290452 | 5291736 | 5293020 
5301997 | 5303278 | 5304558 | §305839 


ga8t4q5t 
5294304 
5307118 


Re Ste os Se 


5316066 | §317343 | 5318619 | 5319896 

328817 | 5330090 | 5331363 | 5332635 
3341531 5342800 | §344069 | 5345338 
5354207 | §355473 | 5356738 | 5358003 
5366847 | 5368109 | 5369370 | 5370631 


5321171 
5333907 
5340606 
5359267 
5371892 


340 | 5314789 
341 | 532754415 
342 | 5340261 
343 | 5352041 
344 | 5365584 


5522446 [532572 5324996 | 5326270 
5335179 | 5330450 | 5337721 | 5338991 
5347874 | 5349141 | 5350408 | 5351675 
5360532 ' 5361795 5303059 5364322 
5373153 | 5374453 | 5375673 | 5376932 


5385737 | 5386994 | 5388250 | 5389506 
5398286 | 5399538 | 5400791 | 5402043 
5410798 | 5412047 | 5413296] 5414544 
5423274 | 5424519 | 5425765 | 5427010 
5435714 | 5430956 | 5433198 | 5439439 |124. 


5384481 
S30(032 
54-9548 
5422028 


5434472 


5379450 | 5380708 | 5381966 | 5383223 
5392016 | 5393271 | 5394525 | 5395779 
5404546 | 5405797 | 5407048 | 540829 
5417040 
5429498 


385 | 5378101 
1346) §390761 
4 347 | 5403295 
3 348 | 5415792 
349) 5428254 


5418288 | 5419535 | 5420781 
5530742 | 5431986 5433229 


i) 


. 
} 


LOGARITHMS: 


Taste of Logarithms. 


s | 6 | 


5446830 | 5448419 | 5449358 | 5450596 
5459253 | 5460489 | 5402724 | 5462958 
5471591 | 5472823 | 5474055 | 5475286 
5483894 | 5485123 | 5486351 | 5487578 | 5488806 
5496162 | 5497387 | 5498612 | 5499836 | 5501060 
5508396 | 5509618 | 5510836 | 5512059) 5513280 
5520595 | 5521813 | 5523031 | 5524248 | 5525465 
5532760 | §533975 | 5535289 | 5536403 | 5537617 
5542408 | 5543680 | 5544802 | 5546103 | 5547314 | 5548524 | 5549735 
5554572 | 5555781 | 5556989 | 5558197 | 5559404. | 560012 | 5561818 


es ee 


Se 5567848 | 5569053 | 5570257 | 5571461 | 5572665 | 5573869 


N° 2 3 4 


“ 


~ 
& 


af | 


5464193 


351 | 5453071 5454308 | 5455545 | 5450781 | 5458018 
5476517 


352 | 5465427 | 5460660 | 5467894 | 5469126 | 5470359 
353 | 5477747 | 5478977 | 5480207 | 5481436 | 5482665 
354 | 5490033 5491259 | 5492486 | 5493712 | 5494937 
(4355 | 5502284 | 5503507 

356 | 5514500 | 5515720 
357 | 5526682 | 5527899 
358 | 5538830 | 5540043 
359 5550944 | 5552154 


__—_—_—. 


350 | 5440080 | 5441921 ieee 5445041 


5518158 | 5519377 
5530330 | 5531545 


fee 5507174 


360 | 5563025 | 5564231 
361 | 5575072 | 5576275 
362 | 5587086 | 5588285 
363 | 5599066 | 5600262 
364 | 5611014 | 5612207 
365-| 5622929 | 5624118 
366 | 5634811 | 5635997 


5578680 | 5579881 | 5581083 | 5582284 | 5583485 | 5584686 | 5585886 
5590083 | 5591882 | 5593080 | 5594278 | 5595476 | 5596673 | 5597870 
5602654 | 5603849 | 5605044 | 5606239 | 5607433 5608627} 5609821 
5614592 | 5615784 | 5616975 | 5618167 | 5619358 | 5620548 | 56217309 
5625308 | 5626497 | 5627685 | 5628874 | 5630062 
5637153 | 5638369 | 5639555 | 5649740 | 5641925 
397 | 5546661 | 5647844 | 5649027 | 5650209 | 5651392 | 5652573 | 5653755 | 5654936 | 5056117 
368 5658478 | 5659658 | 5600838 | 5662017 | 5663196 | 5664375 | 5605553 | 5666731 | 5667909 
369 | 5670264 | 5671440 | 5672617 | 5673793 | 5674969 | 5676144 | 5677320 | 5678495 | 5679669 
379 | 5682017 | 5683191 | 5684364 | 5685537 | 5686710 | 5687882 | 5689054 | 5690226 | 5691397 
371 | 5693739 | 5694910 | 5696080 | 5607249 | 5698419 | 5699588 | 5700757 | $701926 | 5703094 
372 | 5795429 | 5706597 | 5707764 | 5708930 | 5710097 | 5711263 | 5712429 | 5713594 | 5714759 
4373 | 5717088 | 5718252 | 5719416 | 5720580 | 5721743 | §722906 | 5724069 | 5725231 | 5720393 
374 | 5728746 | 5729877 | 5731038 | 5732198 | 5733358 | 5734518 | 5735078 | 5736837 | 5737996 


5746099 | 5747256 | 5748412 | 5749568 
5757650 | 5758803 | 5759956 | 5761109 
5769170 | 5770320 | 5771470 | 5772620 
5780659 | 5781806 | 5782953 | 5784100 
5792118 | 5793262 | 5794406 | 5795550 


5803547 | 5804688 | 5805829 | 5806969 
5814945 | 5816084.) 5817222 | 5818359 
5826314 | 5827450 | 5828585 | 5829719 
5837654 | 5838786 | 5839918 | 5841050 
5848963 | 5850093 | 5851222 | 5852351 


5633624 
5645477 
5657298 
5669087 
5680843 


5631250 | 5632437 
5643109 |15644293 


5692568 
5704262 
5715924 
STAT S55 
5739154 


5759723 
5762261 
5773769 
5785246 
5796693 


5742628 | 5743786 | 5744943 
5754188 | 5755342 | 5756496 
5765717 | 5766868 | 5768019 
5777215 | 5778363 | 5779511 
5788683 | 5789828 | 5790973 


375 | 5740313 | 5741471 
379 | 5751878 | 5753033 
377 | 5763414 | 57645605 
378 | 57749418 | 5776067 
379 | 5786392 | 5787538 


5808110 


5819497 
5830854 
5842181 
5853479 


i 
5800121 | 5801263 | 5802405 
5811529 | 5812668 | 5813807 
5822907 | 5824043 | 5825179 
5834255 | 5835388 | 5836521 
5845574 | 5846704 | 5847834 


380 | 5797835 | 5798979 
381 | 5809250 | 5810389 
382 | 5820634 | 5821770 
5831988 | 5833122 
5543312 | 5844443 


5864748 
5875987 
5887198 
5898379 
5909532 


5860244 | 5861370 | 5862496 | 5863622 
5871495 | 5872618 | 5873742 | 5874865 
5882717 | 5883838 | 5884958 | 5886078 
5888317 | 58389436 | 5890555 | 5891674 | 5892792 | §893910 | 5895028 | 5896145 | 5897263 
5399496 | 5900612 | 5901728 | 5902844 | 5903959 | 5905075 | 5906189 | 5907304 | 5908418 
5912873 | $913986 | 5915098 | 5916210 | 5917322 | 5918434 | 5919546 
5923938 | 5925098 | 5926208 | 5927318 | 5928427 | 5929536 | 5930044 
5935076 | 5936183 | 5937290 | 5938397 | 5939503 | 5940609 | 5941715 
5949135 | 5947239 | 5943344 | 5949447 | 5950551 | 5951654 | 5952757 
5957106 | 5958268 | 5959369 | 5960470 | 5961571 | 5962671 | 5963771 
5971465 | 5972563 | 5973061 | 5974758 
5982432)| 5983527 | 5084622) 5985717 
5993371 | 5994464 | 5995556 | 5996648 
6004283 | 6005373 | 6006462 | 6007551 
6015168 6016255] 6017341 6018428 


5859117 
5870371 
5881596 


5856863 | 5857990 
5868123 | 5869247 
5879353 | 5880475 


errr at 

5854607 | 5855735 
5865873 | 5866998 
5877110| §878232 


5920657 
5931753 
5942520 
5953860 
5964871 


5975855 
5986811 


5997739 
6008640 


60195 14 


5970367 
5981336 
5992279 
6003193 
6014081 


5968169 | 5969268 
5979145 | 5980241 
5990092 | 5991186 
6001013 | 6002103 
6041905 | 6012993 


396 | 5976952 | 5978048 
1397 | 5987905 | 5988999 
395 | 5998831! 5999922 
1399 | 6009729 6010817 


Mm2 


400 | 6020600 | 6021686 
401 | 6031444 | 6032527 
402 | 6042261 | 6043341 
403 | 6053050 | 6054128 
404 | 6063814 | 6064889 


6075622 
6086330 
6097011 
6107666 
6118295 


405 | 6074550 
406 | 6085260 
407 | 6095944 
408 | 6106602 
409 | 6117233 


410 | 6127839 
411 | 6138418 
412 | 6148972 
413 | 6159501 
414 | 6170003 


6139475 
6150026 


6160552 


6181527 
6191977 
6202402 
6212802 


419 | 6222140 | 6223177 


420 | 6232493 | 6233527 
421 | 6242821 | 6243852 
422 | 6253125 | 6254154 
423 | 6263404 | 6264430 
424 | 6273659 | 6274683 


425 | 6283889 | 6284911 
426 | 6294006 | 6295115 
427 | 6304279 | 6305206 
428 | 6314438 | 6315452 


430 | 6334685 | 6335604 
431 | 6344773 | 6345780 
432 | 6354837 | 6355843 
433 | 6354879 | 6365882 
434 | 6374897 | 6375898 


435 | 6384893 | 6385891 
436 | 6394865 | 6395861 
437 | 6404814 | 6405808 
438 | 6414741 | 6415733 


440 | 6434527 | 6435514 
441 | 6444386 | 6445371 
442 | 6454223 | 6455205 
443 | 6464037 | 6465018 


445 | 6483600 | 6484576 
446 | 6493349 | 6494322 
447 | 6503075 | 6504047 
448 | 6512780 | 6513749 
449 | 6522463 | 6523431 


6119356 
6128898 


6171052 


429 | 6324573 | 6325585 


439 | 6424645 | 6425634 


444 | 6473830 | 6474808 


6022771 
6033609 
6044421 
6055205 
6065963 


6076694 
6087399 
6098078 
6108730 


6129957 
6140531 
6151080 
6161603 


6172101 


6182573 
6193021 
6203443 
6213840 
6224213 


—— | Ss 


6234560 
6244884 
6255182 
6265457 
6275707 


6285933 
6296134 
6306312 
6316467 
6326597 


6336704 
6346788 
6356848 
6366884 
6376898 


———— |] | | J 


6386889 
6396857 
6406802 
6416724 
6426623 


6436500 


6446355 
6456187 
6465998 
6475786 


6485552 
6495296 
6505018 
6514719 
6524397 


6131015 


6476763 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithme. 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


6029277 
6040099 
6050895 
6061663 
6072405 


6026025 
6036855 
6047659 
6058435 
6069185 


6024941 
6035774 
6046580 


6057359 
6068111 


6027109 
6037937 
6048738 
6059512 
6070259 


6028193 
6039018 
6049816 
6060587 
6071332 


6030361 
6041180 {108 

6051973 
6062739 |1076 
6073478 |1074 


6078837 
6089537 
6100210 
6110857 
6121478 


6077766 
6088468 
6099144 
6109794 
6120417 


6080979 
6091674 
6102342 
6112984 
6123599 


6082050 
6092742 
6103407 
6114046 
6124660 


60799°9 
6090605 
6101276 
6111921 


6122539 


6083120 
6093809 
6104472 
6115109 
6125720 


6084191 
6094877 
6105537 
6116171 
6126779 


6132074 
6142643 
6153187 
6163705 
0174197 


6184665 
6195107 
6205524 
6215917 
6226284 


6134189 
6144754 
6155292 
6165805 
6176293 


6133132 
6143698 
6154240 
6164755 
6175245 


6136304 
6146863 
6157397 
6167905 
6178387 


6135247 
6145809 
6156345 
6166855 


6177340 


6187800 
6198235 
6208645 
6219030 
6229390 


6137361 
6147918 |105 
6158440 |1053 


6141587 
6152133 
6162654 


6173149 


6183619 
6194064 
6204484 
6214879 
6225249 


6179434 |1048} 


6188845 
6199277 
6209684 
6220067 
6230424 


6185710 
6196150 
6206565 
6216955 
6227320 


6210724 |t041 
6221104 |1038 
6231459 


6236627 
6246945 
6257239 
6267509 
6277754 


6237660 
6247976 
6258267 
6268534 
6278777 


6288996 
6299190 
6309361 
6319508 
6329632 


6238693 
6249006 
6259295 
6269560 
6279800 


6239725 
6250036 
6260322 
6270585 
6280823 


6235594 
6245915 
6256211 
6266483 
6276730 


6241789 
6252095 
6262377 |1028 
6272634 |102 
6282867 |1023) 


6240757 
6251066 
6261350 
6271610 
6281845 


6290016 
6300209 
6310377 
6320522 
6330643 


6287975 
6298172 
6308345 
6318495 
6328620 


6286954 
6297153 
6307329 
6317481 
6327609 


6291037 
6301226 
6311393 
6321535 
6331654 


6293076 |1021 
6303262 
6313423 
6323560 |1013 
6333674 |IO11 


6292057 
6302244 
6312408 
6322548 
6332664 


6341749 
6351820 


6361869 


6371894 
6381896 


6340740 
6350814 
6360865 
6370893 
6380897 


6339732 
6349808 
6359861 
6369891 
6379898 


6338723 
6348801 
6358857 
6368889 
6378898 


6337713 
6347795 
6357852 
6367887 
6377898 


6343765 
6353832 |1007 
6363876 |1004 
6373897 
6383894 |1000 


6342757 
6352826 
6362873 
6372895 
6382895 


6387887 
6397852 
6407795 
6417715 
6427612 


6388884 
6398847 
6408788 
6418705 
6428601 


6389882 
6399842 
6409781 
6419696 
6429589 


6391876 
6401832 


6390879 


6392872 
6400837 


6402826 
6410773 | 6411765 | 6412758 | 6413749 
6420686 | 6421676 | 6422666 | 6423656 
6430577 | 6431565 | 6432552 | 6433540 
6441431 | 6442416 | 6443401 | 98 
6451274 | 6452257 | 6453240 | 984 
6461095 | 6462076 | 6463057 
6470894 | 6471873 | 6472851 
6480671 | 6481648 | 6482624 


6393869 
6403820 


6439459 
6449307 
6459133 
6468936 
6478718 


6438473 
6448323 
6458151 
6467957 
6477741 


6437487 
6447339 
6457169 
6466977 6469915 

479695 


6486527 
6496269 
6505989 
6515687 
6525364 


6487502 
6497242 
6506960 
6516656 
6526331 


6490426 
6500160 
6509871 
6519561 
6529229 


6492375 
6502104 
6511811 
6521496 
6531160 


6491401 
6501132 
65 10841 
6520528 
6530195 


6489452 
6499187 
6508901 
6518593 
6528263 


6488477 
6498215 
6507930 
6517624 
6527297 


6168954 |1050 


6189889 |104 
6200319 |1043} 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithms. 


6534055 | 6535019 | 6535984 | 6536948 | 6537912 | 6538876 
6543691 | 6544653 | 6545616 | 6546578 | 6547530 | 6548501 
6553306 | 0554266 | 6555226 | 6556186 | 6557145 | 6558105 
6562899 | 6563857 | 6564815 | 6565773 | 6566730 | 6567683 
6572471 | 6573427 | 6574383 | 6575339 | 6576294 | 6577250 


6532125 | 6533090 
6541765 | 6542728 
6551384 | 6552345 
6560982 | 6561941 
6579559 | O5 71515 


6580114 | 6581068 
6589648 | 6590601 
6599162 | 6600112 
6608655 | 6609603 
6618127 | 6619073 


6539839 
6549462 
6559064 | 6 
6568645 
6578205 


6584884} 6585837 | 6586790 
6594408 6595359 | 6596310 
6603911 | 6604860 | 6605809 
6613393 | 6614341 | 6615287 
6622855 | 6623800 | 6624745 


6582023 | 6582977 | 6583930 
6591553 | 592505 | 6593456 
6601062 | 6602012 | 6602962 
6610551 | 6611499 | 6612446 
6620019 | 6620964 | 6621910 


6587743 
6597261 
6606758 
6616234 


6627578 
6637009 
6646420 
6655810 
6665180 


6629466 | 6630410 | 6631353 
6638893 | 6639835 | 6640776 
6648299 | 6649239 | 6650178 
6657686 | 6658623 | 6659560 
6667051 | 6667987 | 6668922 


6628522 
6637951 
6647360 
6656748 
6666116 


6632296 | 6633239 | 6634182 
6641717 | 6642658 | 6643599 
6651117 | 6652056 | 6652995 
6660497 | 6661434.| 6662371 
6669857 | 6670792 | 6671727 


6635125 


465 | 6674530 6676397 | 6677331 | 6678264 | 6679197 | 6680130 | 6681062 | 6681995 
466 | 6683859 6685723 | 6686654 | 6687585 | 6688516 | 6689447 | 6690378 | 6691308 
467 | 6693169 6695028 | 6695958 | 6696887 | 6697816 | 6698745 | 6699674 | 6700602 
468 | 6702459 6704314 | 6705242 | 6706169 | 6707096 | 6708023 | 6708950 | 6709876 


6711728 6713580 | 6714506 6715431 | 6716356 | 6717281 | 6718206 | 6719130 


470 | 6720979 6722826 | 6723750 | 6724673 | 6725596 | 6726519 | 6727442 | 6728365 
471 | 6730209 6732053 | 6732974 | 6733896 | 6734817 | 6735738 | 6736659 | 6737579 
472 | 6739420 6741260 | 6742179 | 6743099 | 6744018 | 6744937 | 6745856 | 6746775 
473 | 6748611 6750447 | 6751365 | 6752283 | 6753200 | 6754517 | 6755034 | 6755951 


6757783 


475 | 6766936 
476 | 6776070 
477 | 6785184 
478 | 6794279 
479 | 6803355 


6762362 


6759615 | 6760531 | 6761447 6763277 | 6764192 | 6765107 


6772418 | 6773332 | 6774244 | 6775157 
6781540 | 6782452 | 6783362 | 6784273 
6790643 | 6791552 | 6792461 | 6793370 
6799727 | 6800634 | 6801541 | 6802448 
6808792 | 6809697 | 6810602 | 6811507 


6768764 | 6769678 | 6770592 
6777894 | 6778806 | 6779718 
6787004 | 6787914 | 6788824 
6796096 | 6797004 | 6797912 
6805 168 | 6806074 | 6806980 


6771505 
6780629 
6789734 
6798819 
6807886 


6816934 


6804262 


6814222 | 6815126 | 6816030 
6823256 | 6824159 | 6825061 | 6825963 
6832272 | 6833173 | 6834073 | 6834973 
6841269 | 6842168 | 6843066 | 6843965 
6850248 | 6851145 | 6852041 | 6852938 


480 | 6812412 
481 | 6821451 
482 | 6830470 | 6831371 
483 | 6839471 | 6840370 
454 | 6848454 | 6849351 


6813317 


6820548 
6822354 


6829569 
6835572 


6847556 
6856522 


6819645 
6828668 
6837673 
6846659 
6855626 


6817838 | 6818741 
6826865 | 6827766 
6835873 | 6836773 
6844863 | 6845761 
6853834 | 6854732 


6862787 | 6863681 
6871721 | 6872613 
6880637 | 6881528 
6889535 | 6890423 
6898414 | 6899301 


6903733 | 6904619 | 6905505 | 6906390 | 6907275 | 6908161 | 6909046 | 6909930 
6912584 | 6913468 | 6914352 | 6915235 | 6916119 | 6917002 | 6917885 | 6918768 
6921416 | 6922298 6923180 | 6924062 | 6924944 | 6925826 | 6926707 | 6927588 
6930231 | 6931111 | 6931991 | 6932872 | 6933752 | 6934631 | 6935511 | 6936390 
6939027 | 6939906 | 6940785 | 6941663 | 6942541 | 6943419 | 6944297 | 6945175 


6947806 | 6948683 | 6949560 | 6950437 | 6951313 | 6952189 | 6953065 | 6953941 
6956568 | 6957443 | 6958318 | 6959193 | 6960067 | 6960942 | 6961816 | 6962690 
497 | 6963564 | 6964438 | 6965311 | 6966185 | 6967058 | 6967931 | 6968804 | 6969676 | 6970549 | 6971421 
498 | 6972293 | 6973165 | 6974037 | 6974909 | 6975780 | 6976652 | 6977523 | 6978394 | 6979264 | 6980135 
499 | 6981005 | 6981876 | 6982746 | 6983616 | 6984485 | 6985355 | 6986224 | 6987093 | 6987963 | 6988831 


6864575 | 6865469 
6873506 | 6874398 
6882418 | 6883308 
6891312 | 6892200 
6900188 | 6901074 


6859208 | 6860103 | 6860998 | 6861892 
6868150 | 6869043 | 6869936 | 6870828 
6877073 | 6877964 | 6878855 | 6879746 
6885978 | 6886867 | 6887757 | 6888646 
6894864 | 6895752 | 6866640 | 6897527 


| 
Abs S857 47 6858313 
486 | 6866363 | 6867256 
487 | 6875290 | 6876181 
488 | 68841098 | 6885088 
489 | 6893089 | 6893977 


490 | 6gor1961 | 6902847 
491 | 6gt0815 | 6911699 
492 | 6919651 | 6920534 
493 | 6928469 | 6929350 
494 | 6937269 | 6938149 


495 | 6946052 | 6946929 
496 | 6954817 | 6955602 


6992305 | 6993173 
7000977 | 7001843 
7009632 | 7010496 
7018269 | 7019132 
7020890 


6989700 | 6990569 | 6991437 


71233774 | 7934933 | 7035493 
7244079 |'7044937 
| 7052649 | 7053505 
7061201 | 7062055 | 7062910 


7069737 | 7970589 | 7071442 


7078256 | jst Serie 
7086758 | 7087607 | 7088456 
7095244 | 7096091 | 7096939 
7103723 | 7204559) 7 LO5404 
7112165 | 7113010 | 7113854 


7129021 | 7129862 
7337425 | 7138264 
7145812 | 7146650 
7154183 | 7155019 | 7155856 


| 
7162538 | 7103373 | 7164207 
7370877} 7171710 | 7172543 
971179200 | 7180032 7180863 
7| 7187507 | 7188337 | 7189167 
| 7495799 | 7196627 |-7197455 


3 7202420| 7203247 
7210683 | 7211508 


7204074| 7204901 | 7205727 
7212334 | 7213159 | 7213984 
7220578 | 7221401 Leal 
7228806 | 7229628 | 7230450 
7237019 | 7237839 | 7238660 


| DROS Sn | aa oa i cam, 
7)| 7245216 | 7246035 | 7246854 
| 7253398 | 7254216 7255033 
| 7261565 | 7262380) 7263196 
| 1269716 | 7270530) 7271344 
| 7277852) 7278664 | 7279477 


7285972 | 7286784 | 7287595 
8 | 7294078 | 7294888 | 7295697 | 7 
7302168 | 7302977 | 7303785 
7310244 | 7311051} 7311857 
7318304 | 7319109 | 7319914 


| 7326350 
| 7334380 
7342306 
7350397 
| 7358383 


7366355 
7374312 
7382254 
7390182 
7398096 


“ LOGARITHMS. 


TaBce of Logarithms: 


7FO11361 
7OL9995 


7027751 pos 


7036352 | 7037212 
7945794 
7054360 


7130703 
71i3gio4 
7147488 


7120601 | 7121444 | 7122287 | 7 


7327153 | 7327957 
7335183 | 7335985 
7343197 | 7343997 
7351196 | 7351995 
7359181 | 7359979 


7307948 
7375902 
7383841 | 7 
7391766 
7399677 


7367153 
7375407 
7383048 
7399974 
7398887 


6994041 | 6994908 | 6995776 | 6996643 
7002709 | 7003575 
7Fol2225 
aa 


TO29472 


7038071 
7046652 | 7 
7055216 
7063764 | 7 
71072204. 


7080808 
7089395 | 7 
7997786 | 7 
7106250 
7114698 


7423971 | 7124813 
7131544 7132385 |7 7*33225 
7139943 
7348325 


Lesicw scIOGO 7 
Lseaiaceaa 


7957527 | 7158363 | 7 


e876 | oni Gya i, 


labceas 
7993376 
7181694 
7189996 
| 7a98283)) 7 


7206554. 
7214809 
7223048 
W2ZE272 
| 7239480 | 72 


7247072 
7255850 
7204092 |7 
7272158 
7280290 


7288406 | 7 


7394593 
7312663 


7320719 
7328760 
7336787 
7344798 
7352794 | 7. 
7360776 


Ce 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithms. 


7409151 | 7499939 | 7410728 | 789 
7417030 | 7417517 | 7418604 | 787 
7424895 | 7425680 | 7426466 | 786 
7432745 | 7433539 | 7434314 | 784 
7440582 | 7441305 | 7442147 | 783 


7404416 | 7405206 | 7405995 | 7406784 | 7407573 
7412304 | 7413092 | 7413880 | 7414068 | 7415455 


7443712 | 7444495 | 7445277 | 7446059 | 7446841 
7451529 | 7452310 | 7453091 | 7453871 | 7454652 
Here ero 7460890 | 7461670 | 7462449 


7467120 | 7467898 | 7468676 | 7469454 | 7470232 
7474895 7477225 | 7478001 


7482656 | 7483431 | 7484206 
7490403 | 7491177 | 7491950 
7498136 | 7498908 | 7499651 
7505855 | 7506626 | 7507398 
7513562 | 7514331 | 7515101 


7475672 | 7476448 


7456531 
7494271 


7484981 | 7485756 
7492724 | 7493498 
7500453 | 7501225 
7508168 | 7508939 
7515870 | 7516639 


7523558 | 7524326 
7531232| 7531999 
7535893 | 7539959 
7546541 |. 7547305 
7554175 | 7554937 


7561795 |.7562556 
7569402 | 7570162 
7579996 | 7577755 
7584577 | 7585334 
7592144 | 7592900 


7521253 | 7522022 | 7522790 
7528932 | 7529699 | 7530466 
7536596 | 7537362 | 7535128 
7544248 | 7545012 | 7545777 
7551886 | 7552649 | 7553412 


7559510 | 7560272 | 7561034 
7567122 | 7567882 | 7568642 
7574719 | 7575479 | 7576237 
7582304 | 7583062 | 7583819 
7389875 | 7590632 7591388 


7578513 
7586091 


7599699 | 7600453 
7607240 | 7607993 
7614768 | 7615520 
7622283 | 7623034 
7629785 | 7630534 

ae | 


7598189 | 7508944 
7605733 |:7606486 
7613263 | 7614016 
7620781 | 7621532 
7628286 | 7629035 


7597434 
7604979 
FOI2511 
7620030 
7627526 


575 | 7596678 
$76 | 7604225 
; 7611758 

578| 7619278 
579 | 7626786 


7616272 


7637274 | 7638022 
7644750 | 7645497 
7652214 | 7652959 
7659664 | 7660409 
7667102 | 7667845 


7635029 | 7535777 | 7636526 
7642509 | 7643256 | 7644003 
7649976 | 7650722 | 7651468 
7657430 | 7658175 | 7658920 
7664372 | 7665616 | 7666359 


7646244 
7953705 
7661153 
7668588 


7674527 | 7675269 | 7676011 
7681940 | 7682680 | 7683421 
7689339 | 7690079 | 7690518 
7696727 | 7697465 | 7698203 
7704101 | 7704838 | 7705575 


7672301 | 7673043 | 7673785 
7679717 | 7680458 | 7681199 
7687121 | 7687860 | 7688600 
7694512 | 7695250 | 7695988 
77018g0 | 7702627 | 7703364 


589 | 7701153 


7731463 | 7712199 17712934 
7718813 | 7719547 | 7720282 
7726150 | 7726884 | 7724616 
7733475 | 7734207 | 7734939 
7740788 | 7741519 | 7742249 


7799256 | 7709992 | 7710728 
7716610 | 7717344 | 7718079 
7723951 | 7724684 | 7725417 
7731279 | 7732011 | 7732743 
7733596 | 7739326 | 7740057 


590] 7708520 
591} 7715875 
592 | 9723217 
593 | 7739547 
59417737864 


59517745170 
596 | 7752463 
597 | 7759743 
598 | 7767012 
599 | 7774268 


7748088 | 7748818 | 7749547 
7755376 | 7756104 | 7756532 
7762652 | 7763379 | 7764106 
7769916 | 7770642 | 7771367 


7746629 | 7747359 
7753920 | 7754648 
7701198 7761925 
7767738 | 7768464 | 7769190 
7774993 | 7775718 | 7776443 


7408362 
7416243 
7420177 | 7420964 | 7421750 | 7422537 | 7423323 | 7424109 
7428037 | 7428822 | 7429607 | 7430392 | 7431176 | 7431961 
7435882 | 7436665 | 7437449 | 7438232 | 7439016 | 7439799 


— 
7447622 
7455432 
7403228 
7471009 


7478777 | 7479553 


7591997 
7509710 
7517409 
7525094 
7532766 
7540424 
7548069 

7555709 


7563318 
7570992 
7593056 


7601208 
7608746 


7623784 
7631284 


7638770 


7777167 | 7777892 | 77738616, 


7449185 
7450992 


7445404 
7456212 
7464006 
7471787 


7472504 | 
7480329 


7487306 | 7458089 
7495044 | 7495817 | 
7502769 | 7503541 
7510480 | 7511251 
7518178 | 7518947 


7525862 | 7526629 | 


7533532 | 7534298 | 7535065 | 


7541189 | 7541954 
7548832 | 7549596 


7550462 | 7557224 


7564079 | 7564840 
7571682 | 7572442 
7579272 | 7580030 
7586848 | 7587605 


7594412 | 7595168 


| 
76019624 7602717 
7609500 | 7610253 
7617024 | 7617775 
7624535 | 7625285 
7632033 | 7632752 


7639518 | 764.0266 


7646991 | 764.7737 
7654450 | 7055195 
7661897 7662641 
7669331 | 7670074 


7676752 | 7677494 


7684161 | 7684901 
7691557 | 7692296 
7698940 | 7699678 
7706311 | 7707048 


SS 
ee ee a aa Ses aes 


7713670 | 7714405 
7721016 | 7721750 
7728349 | 7729082 
7735670 | 7736402 
7742979 | 7743710 


7750276 | 7751005 
7757500 | 7755288 
7764833 | 7795559 
7772093 | 7772818 
7779349 | 7780065 


7454785 | 7465564 | 779 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithms. 


} N° Q 3 2 3 4 6 9, 8 


7788022 
7795243 
7802453 
7809650 
7816536 


| 600 | 7781513 | 7782236 | 778260 | 7783683 | 7784407 | 7785130 | 7785853 | 7786576 | 7787299 
601 | 7788745 | 7789467 | 7790190 | 7790912 | 7791634 | 7792356 | 7793078 | 7793800 | 7794522 
602 7795995 7796686 | 7797408 | 7798129 | 7798850 | 7799571 | 7800291 | 7501012 | 7801732 
603 | 7803173 | 7303893 | 7804613 | 7805333 | 7806053 | 7806773 | 7807492 | 7808212 | 7808931 
604 | 7810369 | 7811088 | 7811807 } 7812526 | 7813245 7813963 | 7814681 7815400 7816118 | 


605 | 7817554 | 7818272 | 7818989 | 7819707 | 7820424 | 7821141 | 7821859 | 7822576 7823293 | 7824010 
606 | 7824726 | 7825443 | 7826159 | 7826876 | 7827592 | 7828308 | 7829024 | 7829740 7830450] 7831171 
607 | 7831887 | 783 2602 | 7833318 | 7834033 | 7834748 | 7835463 | 7836178 | 7836892 | 7837607 | 7838321 
608 | 7839036 | 7839750 | 7840464 | 7841178 | 7841892 | 7542606 | 78433 19 | 7844033 | 7844746 | 7845460 


609 | 7846173 7846886 | 7847599 78483 12 | 7849024 | 7849737 | 7850450 | 7851162 | 7851874 | 7852586 


610 | 7853298 | 7854010 | 7854722 | 7855434 7856145 | 7856857 | 7857568 


7858279 ee eee 
7865385 | 7866095 °5 
erage ees 7873896 
7Bbsg08| 788032 | 9887399| (B80o06 


7862544 | 7863254 | 7863965 | 7864675 


611 | 7860412 | 7861123 | 7861833 


612 | 7867514 | 7868224 | 7868933 | 7869643 | 7870352 7871061 7871770 


613 | 7874605 | 7875313 | 787602: | 7876730 | 7877438 | 7878146 


7883805 | 7884512 | 7885219 7885926 | 7886632 7887339 | 7888045 


——— ——$— | 


614.| 7881684 7882391 | 7883098 
| 7894397 | 7S9sr02 
7991444 | 7902148 
7928479 | 7909182 
7915503 | 7916205 
7922516 | 7923216 


7893692 
7990739 
7996370 | 7997073 | 7907776 
7913397 | 7914099 | 7914801 
7921815 


7904963 | 7905666 
7911992 | 7912695 
79I9CII| 7919712 


617 | 7902852 | 7903555 | 7904259 
618 | 7909885 | 7910587 | 7911290 
619 | 7916906 | 7917608 | 7918309 
620 | 7923917 
621 | 7930916 
622 | 7937904 
7944880 
7951846 


625 | 7958800 2S 7961579 | 7962273 


616 | 7895807 | 7896512 | 7897217 | 7897922 ee 7900035 


615 | 7888751 | 7889457 Ae 7891575 | 7892281 7892986 


7920413 | 7921114 


7929517 = 
7931615 | 7932314 | 7933014 | 7933712 | 7934411 | 7935110 | 7935809 | 7936507 | 7937206 
7938602 | 7939309 | 7939998 | 7940696 | 7941394 | 7942091 | 7942789 | 7943486 | 7944183 
7945578 | 7946274 7946971 | 7947668 | 7948365 | 7949061 | 7949757 | 7950454 | 7951150 


7952542 | 7953238 | 7953933 | 7954629 | 79553 24 7956020 | 7956715 7957410 | 7958105 


ee 


7924617 | Eee 7926718 7927418 | 7928118 7928517 


7962967 | 7963662 | 7964356 | 7965050 
7969904 | 7970597 | 7971290 | 7971983 
7976829 | 7077521 | 7978213 | 7978905 
7983744 | 7984435 | 7985125 | 7985816 | 
799°947 | 7991337 | 7992027 | 7992716 


7965743 | 7966437 | 7967131 | 7967824 | 7968517 | 7969211 
7972675 | 7973368 | 7974060 | 7974753 | 7975445 | 7976137 
7979596 | 7980288 | 7980979 | 7981671 | 7982362 | 7983053 
7986506 | 7987197 | 7987887 | 7958577 | 7989267 | 7989957 


7997540 | 7998228 | 7998917 | 7999605 
8004421 | 8005109 | 8005796 Boob484 
§011292 | 8011978 | 8012665 | 8013351 
8018152 | 8018837 peo 8020208 
8025001 | 8025685 | 8026369 | 8027053 


8000294 | 8000982 | 8001670 | 8002358 | 8003046 | 8003734 
8007171 | 8007858 | 8008545 | 8009232 | 8009919 | 8010605 
8014037 | 8014723 | 8015409 | 8016095 | 8016781 | 8017466 
.| 8020893 8021578 | 8022262 8022947 | 8023632 | 8024316 
8027737 | 8028421 | 8029105 | 8029789 | 8080472 | 8031156 
8034571 | 8035254 | 8035937 | 8036619 | 8037302 | 8037984 
8041394 | 8042076 | 8042758 | 8043439 | 8044121 | 8044802 
8048207 | 8048887 | 8049568 | 8050248 | 8050929 | 805 1609 
8055009 | 8055688 | 8056368 | 8057047 | 8057726 | 8058405 


1 630 | 7993405 aes ee 7996851 


8031839 | 8032522 8033205 | 8033888 
8038666 | 8039348 | 8040031 | 8040712 
8045483 | 8046164 | 8046845 | 8047526 
8052289 | 8052960 | 80536469 | 8054329 
8059085 | 8059764 | 8060442 | 8061121 
8065869 | 8066547 | 8060722 

8072644 | 8073320 8073997 
8079407 | 8080083 | 8080759 
8086160 8086835 8087510 | 8088184 | 675 
8092903 | 8093577 | 8094250 | 8094924 | 674 
8099635 | 8100308 | Sroog8o | 8101653 | 673 
8106357 Beeyes | 8107700 8108372 | 672 
8113068 | 8113739 | | 8114409 8115080 671 
Pe bee 8120439 | 8121408 | 8121778 | 670 
8126460 | 8127129 | 8127797 [8128465 669 


8067903 | 678 


8074674 | 677 
8081434 |} 6y 6 


8061800 | 8062478 | 8063157 | 8063835 | $064513 | So6s101 
8068580 | 8069258 | 8069935 | 8070612 | 8071290 | 8077967 
8075350 | 8076027 | 8076703 | 8079379 | 8078065 | 8078731 
8082110 | 8082785 | 8083460 | 8084136 | 8084811 | 8085486 
8088850 | 8089533 | 8090207 | 8og0881 | Sogi555 | 8092229 


8095597 | 8096270 | 8096044 | 8097617 | 8098290 | 8098962 
8102325 | 8102997 | 8103670 | 8104342 | 8rosor3 | 8105685 
$109043 | 8109714 | 8110385 | 8111056 | 8111727 | 8112398 
8115750} 8116420 | 8117090] 8117760 | 8118430 | 8119100 
8122447 | 8123116 | 8123785 | 8124454 | 8125123 | 8125792 


§129134 
8135810 
218142476 
8149132 
8155777 


8162413 
8169038 
8175654 
8182259 
8188854 


8195439 
8202015 
» | 8208580 
8215135 
8221681 


8228216 
8234742 
8241258 
8247765 
8254261 


8260748 
8267225 
8273693 
8280151 
8286599 


8293038 
8299467 
8305887 
8312297 
8318698 


8325089 
8331471 
8337844 
8344207 
8350561 


8356906 
8363241 
8369567 
837588: 
8382192 


8388491 
8394780 
8401061 
8407332 
8413595 


5 | 8419848 
8426092 

7 1843232 
8438554 
8444772 


Vor. XXI. 


8129802 


8136477 
8143142 
8149797 
8156441 


8163076 


8169700 


8176315 
8182919 


8189513 


§196097 
8202672 
8209236 
8215790 
8222335 


8228869 


8235304 
8241909 
8248415 


8254910 


8261396 
8267572 
8274339 
8280796 


$287243 


8293681 
§300109 
8306528 
8312937 


8319337 


8325728 


8332109 
8338480 


8344843. 


8351196 


8357540 
8363874 
8370199 
8376516 


8382822 


8389120 
8395409 


8401688 


8407959 


8414220 


8420473 
5426716 
8432951 
8439176 
8445393 


LOGARITHMS. 


Tasie of Logarithms. 


2 3 


| 8130470 8131138 
8137144 |'81378r1 
814.3808 | 8144474 
8150462 | 8151127 
8157105 | 8157769 


8163739 | 8164402 
8170362 | 8171024 
8176976 | 8177636 
8183579 | 8184239 
8190172 | 8190831 


8196755 | 8197413 
8203328 | 8203985 
8209892 | 8210548 
8216445 | 8217100 
8222989 | 8223643 


8229522 | 8230175 
8236046 | 8236698 
8242560 | 8243211 
8249065 | 8249715 
8255559 | 8256208 


8262044 | 8262692 
8268519 | 8269166 
8274985 | 8275631 
8281441 | 8282086 
8287887 | 8288532 


8294324 | 8294967 
8300752 | 8301394 
8307169 | 8307811 
8313578 | 8314218 


8326366 | 8327005 
8332746 | 8333384 
8339117 | 8339754 
8345479 | 8346114 


8358174 | 8358807 
8364507 | 8365140 
8370832 | 8371163 
8377147 | 8377778 
8383453 | 8384083 


8389750 | 8390379 
8396037 | 8396666 
8402316 | 8402943 
8408586 | 8409212 
8414546 | 8415472 


8421098 | 8421722 
8427340 | 8427964 
8433574 | 8434197 
8439798 | 8440420 
8446014 | 8446635 


8319977 | 8320616 


8351831 | 8352465 


4 


8131805 


8138478 
8145140 
8151791 
8158433 


8165064 
8171686 
8178297 
81848098 
8191489 


8198071 
8204642 
8211203 


8217755 
8224296 


8230828 
8237350 
8243862 
8250364. 
8256857 


8263340 
8269813 
8276277 
8282731 
8289176 


8295611 
8302036 
8308452 
8314858 
8321255 


8327643 
8334021 
8340390 
8346750 
8353100 


8350441 
8365773 
8372095 
8378409 
8384713 


8391008 
8397294 
8403571 
8409838 
8416097 


8422747 
8428588 
8434819 
8441042 
8447256 


5 


8132473 


8139144 
8145805 
8152456 
8159097 


8165727 
8172347 
8178958 
8185558 
$192148 


8198728 
8205298 
8211850 
8218409 
8224950 


$231481 
§238002 
8244513 
8251014 
8257506 


8263988 
8270460 
8276923 
8283376 
8289820 


8296254 
8302675 
8309093 
8315499 
8321895 


8328281 
8334659 
8341027 
8347385 
8353735 


8360075 
8366405 
8372727 
8379039 
8385343 


8391637 
8397922 
8404198 
8410465 


8416723 


8422971 
8429211 
8435442 
8441664 
8447877 


6 


8133141 


8139811 
8146471 
8153120 
8159760 


8166389 
8173009 
8179618 
8186217 
8192806 


8199386 
8205955 
8212514 
8219064. 
8225603 


8232133 
8238653 
8245163 
8251664 
8258154 


8264635 
8271107 
8277569 
8284021 
8290463 


5296896 
8303320 
8309734 
8316139 
8322534 


8328919 
8335296 
8341663 
8348021 
8354369 


8360708 
8367038 
3373359 
8379670 
8385073 


8392266 
8398550 
8404825 
8411091 


8417348 


8423596 
8429535 
8436065 
8442286 
8448498 


7 


8133808 


8140477 
8147136 
8153785 
8160423 


8167052 
8173670 
8180278 
8186877 
8193465 


8200043 
8206611 
8213170 
8219718 
$226257 


8258803 


8265283 
8271753 
8278214 
8284665 
8291107 


8297539 
8303962 
8310375 
8316778 
5323173 


8329558 
8335933 
8342299 
8348656 
8355003 


8361341 
8367670 
8373990 
8380301 
8386602 


8392895 
8399178 
8405452 
8411717 


8417973 


8424220 


8134475 


8141144 
8147801 
8154449 
8161087 


8167714 


8174331 
8 180939 
8187536 
8194123 


$200700 
8207265 
8213825 
$220372 
8226910 


8233438 
8239956 
8246464 
8252963 
8250451 


8265931 
8272400 
8278860 
8285310 
$291751 


8298182 
8304604 
8311016 
8317418 
8323812 


8330195 
8336570 
8342935 
8349291 
8355638 


8361975 
8368303 
8374622 
8380931 
8387232 


8393523 
8399806 
8406079 


8412343 


8418595 


8424844 
8431081 
8437310 
8443529 
8449739 


9 


8135143 


8141810 
8145467 
8155713 
8161750 


8168376 


8174993 


881599 
5188195 


8194781 


8201358 
8207924 
8214480 
8221027 


8227563 


8234090 
8240607 
8247114 
8253612 
8260100 


8266578 
8273046 
8279505 
8285955 
8292304 


8298824 
8305 245 
8311656 
8318058 
8324450 


8330833 
8337207 
8343571 


8349926 
8356272 


8362608 
8368935 
8375253 
8381562 
8387861 


8394152 
8300433 
8406706 
8412969 


8419223 


8425468 


8431705 | 6 


8437932 
8444150 
8450360 


8450980 | 8451601 | 8452221 
8457180 | 8457800 | 8458419 
8463371 | 8463990 | 8464608 
8469553 | 8470171 | 8470789 
8475727 | 8476343 | 8476960 


8481891 | 8482507 | 8483123 
3488047 | 8488662 | 8489277 
8494194 | 8494808 | 849542: 
$5003 33 | 8500946 | 8501559 
8506462 | 8507075 | 8507687 


8512583 | 8513195 | 8513807 
8518696 } 8519307 | 8519917 
712 | 2524800 | 8525410 | 8526020 
713 | 8530895 | 8531504 | 8532113 
714 | 8536982 | 8537590 | 8538198 


| 


715 | 8543060 8543668 | 8544275 
716 | 8549130 | 8549737 | 8550343 
8555192 | 8555797 | 8556403 
8561244 §561849 8562454 
8567289 | 8567893 | 8568497 


720 | 8573325 | 8573928 | 8574531 | 8575134 | 8575737 | 8576340 | 8576943 | 8577545 
721 | 9579353 | 8579955 | 8580557 | 8581159 | 8581761 | 8582363 | 8582965 | 8583567 | 8584169 
722 | 8585372 | 8585973 | 8586575 | 8587176 | 8587777 | 8588379 | 85S8q80 | 8589581 | 8590181 
723 | 8591383 | 8591984 | 8592584 | 8593185 | 8593785 | 8594385 | 8594986 | 8595586 | 8596186 
724. 8597380 | 8597985 8598585 | 8599185 | 8599784 | 8600384 | 8600983 | 8601583 | 8602182 
725 8603979 | 8604578 | 8605177 8606973 | 8607571 | 8608170 | 8608768 
726 8609964 | 8610562 | 8611160 8612954 | 8613552 | 8614149 | 8614747 
729 8615941 | 8616539 | 8617136 8618927 | 8619524 | 8620121 | 8620717 
728 8621910 | 8622507 | 8623103 8624892 | 8625488 | 8626084 | 8526680 
729 8627871 |.8628467 8629062 $630848 | 8631443 | 8632039 | 8532634 
73° | 8633823 | 8634418 | 8635013 8636202 | 8636797 | 8637391 | 8637955 | 8638580 
731 , 8639768 | 8640362 | 8640956 8642143 | 864.2737 | 8643331 | 8643924 | 8644517 
732 8645704 | 8646297 | 8646890 8648076 | 8648669 | 8649262 | 8649855 | 8650447 
733 8651632 | 8652225 | 8652817 8654001 | 8654593 | 8655185 | 8655777 | 8656360 
734 8657552 8658144 | 8658735 8659918 | 8660509 | 866110 | 8661691 | 8662282 
735 3 | 8663464. 8664055 | 8664646 | 8665236 8666417 |8667008 | 8667595 | 8668188 
| 730 8669368 | 8669958 | 8670548 | 8671138 8672317 | 8672907 8673496 | 8674086 
737 8675264 | 8675853 | 8676442 | 8677031 8678209 | 8678798 | 8579387 | 8679975 
}738 8681152 | 8681740 | $6823 29 | 8682917 ] 8684093 | 8684681 | 8685269 | 8685857 
730 8687032 | 8687620 | 8688207 | 8688794 | 8689382 | 8689969 | 8690556 | 8691143 | 8691730 
74° 8692904 | 8693491 | 8694077 | 8694664 | 8695251 | 8695837 | 8695423 8697596 
741) 8698182 | 8698768 | 8699354 | 699940 | 87005 26 | 8701112 | 8701697 | 8702283 8703454 
742 | 8704039 | 8704624 | 8705210 | 8705795 | 8706380 | 8706965 | 8707549 | 8708134 8709304 
1743 | 8709888 | 8710473 | 8711057 | 8731641 8712226 | 8712810 | 8713394 | 8713978 715146 
744 | 8715720 | 8736313 | 8716897 | 8717480 8718064: 8718647 8719230 | 8719814 8720980 
745 8722146 | 8722728 | 8723311 | 8723894 | 8724476 | 8725059 | 8725641 8726806 
746 3727970 | 87285 52 | 8729134 | 8729716 | 8730298 | $7 30880 | 8731462 8732625 
747 8733787 | 8734369 | 8734950 | 8735531 | 8736112 | 8736693 | 8737274 8738435 
748 8739597 | 8740177 | 8740757 | 8741338 | 8741918 | 8742498 | 8743078 8744235 
8745398 | 8745978 | 8746557 8747337 | 8747716 | 8748296 | 8748875 8750034 | 


8452541 


| 
8483739 | 8484355 


8508300 | 8505912 


8538807 | 8530414 


8569101 | 8569704 


LOGARITHMS 


Taste of Logarithms. 


3 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 
8454081 | 8454701 | 8455321 | 8455941 | 8456561 | 620 
8460277 | 8460896 | 8461515 | 8462134 Bb2752) 
8466463 | 8467081 | 8467700 | 8468318 | 8468935 

8472641 } 8473258 | 8473876 | 8474493 | 8475110 
8478810 | 8479426 8480043 | 8480659 8481275 


- 


8453461 
8459038 | 8459658 
8465227 | 8465845 
8471406 | 8472024 
8477577 | 8478193 


8486817 | 8487432 
8492965 | 8493580 
8498492 | 8499106 | 8499719 
8504624 | 8505237 | 8505850 
8510748 | 8511360 8511972 


8491122 | 8491736 | 8492351 
8497264 | 8497878 
8503399 | 804011 
8509524 | 8510136 


8489592 | 8490507 
8496037 | 8496051 
8502172 | §502786 


85 16863 | 8517474 8518c85 | 611 
8522970 | 8523580 | 8524190 | 610 
8529068 | 8529677 | 8530286 | 610 
8536374 | 60 


8516252 
8522359 
8528458 


8515641 
8521749 
8527849 | 8 
8533940 | 8534548 | 8535157 | 8535765 
8540022. 8540630 8541238 | 8541845 


8514418 | 8515030 
8520528 | 8521139 
8526629 | 527230 
8532722 | 8533331 


bee a ee a ee Eel! Le et 


8546703 
$552768 
8558824 
8564872 
8570912 


8546096 
8552162 
8558219 
8564268 
$570308 


8544582 | 8545480 
8550950 | 8551556 
8557008 | 8557614 
8563059 | 8563663 


8559429 | 8560035 | 8 
8565476 | 8566081 | 3566685 


S57 1515 


| 8578148 


Io 


i | 
—7C——eEeEeE 
75° | 8750613 
751 | 8756399 
752 | 8762178 
753 | 8767950 
754 | 8773713 
ee ai | 
8779470 
8785218 
8790959 
8796692 
8802418 


| 8751192 


8774289 


8808136 
8813847 
8819550 
8825245 
8830934 


8836614 
8542288 


8847954 
8853612 
8859263 


“I 
a 
nN 


8864907 
8870544 
8876173 
8881795 
8887410 


8893017 
8898617 
8904210 
8909796 
8915375 


8920946 
8926510 
8932068 
8937618 
8943161 


8948697 
8954225 
8959747 
8965262 
8970770 


8976271 
8981765 
8987252 
8992732 
8998205 


9003671 
go0g131 
9014553 
go20029 
go25468 


8802990 


8837182 


8865471 


8887971 


8915932 


8943715 


8971320 


8998752 


1 2 


8751771 
8757556 
8763333 
8769103 | 
8774865 


8780620 
8786367 | 
8792106 
8797838 
8803562 


8756978 
8762756 
8768526 


8780045 
8785792 
8791532 
8797265 


8809279 
8814988 
8820689 
8826384 
8832070 


8808707 
8814417 
8820120 
8825815 
8831502 


8837750 
8843421 
8849086 


8854743 
8860393 


8842855 
8848520 
8854178 
8859828 


8866035 | 
8871670 
88772098 
8882918 
8888532 


8872107 
8876736 
8882357 


8894138 
8899736 
8905328 
8910912 
8916489 


8893577 
8899177 
8904769 
8910354 


8922059 
8927622 
8933178 
8938727 
8944268 


8921503 
8927066 
8932623 
8938172 


8949803 
8955330 
8960851 
8966364 
8971871 


8977370 
8982863 
8988348 
8993827 
8999299 


8949250 
8954778 
8960299 
8965813 


8976821 
8982314 
8987800 
8993279 


goo4218 
9009676 
9015128 | 9015673 
9020573 | 9021117 
go26011 | 9026555 


9004764 
9010222 


8752349 


8804134 


8838317 


8866599 


8917047 


8944822 


8972421 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithms. 


3 


8758134 
8763011 
8769680 


8781195 
8786941 
8792680 
8798411 


8809850 
881555 

8821259 
8826953 
8832639 


8843088 
8849652 
8855308 
8860957 


8872233 
8877860 
8883480 
8889093 


8894698 
8900296 
8905887 
8911470 


8922616 
8928178 
8933733 
8939281 


8950356 
8955883 
8961403 
8966915 


8977920 


9005310 
go10767 
9o16218 
go21661 


9027098 


4 


8752928 
8758712|8 


8764488 
8770256 
8776017 


8781770 
8787515 
8793253 
8798983 


8804706 


8810421 
8816129 
8821829 
8827522 


8833207 


8838885 


8844555 
8850218 


8855874 
8861522 


8867163 


8872796 
8878423 
8884042 
8889653 


8895258 


8900855 
8906445 
§912028 
8917604 


8923173 
8928734 
8934288 
8939836 


8945376 


8950909 
8956435 
8961954 
8967466 


8972971 


8978469 
8983960 
8989445 
8994922 
9000392 


go05856 
9011313 
9016762 
9022205 
9027641 


5 


8753507 


8810992 


8816699 
88223098 
8828090 


8833775 


8839452 
8845122 
8850784 
8856439 
8862086 


8867726 


8873359 
8878985 
8884603 
8890214 


8895818 


8901415 
8907004 
8912586 


8918161 


8923729 
8929290 
8934843 
8940390 


8945929 


8951462 
8956987 
8962506 
8968017 


8973521 


8979019 
8984509 
8989993 
8995469 
9000939 


9006402 
gor1858 
9017397 
9022749 
9028185 


8782919 
8788663 
8794400 
8500128 


8805850 


8811563 
8817269 
8822968 
8828659 


8834343 


8840019 
8845688 
8851350 
8857004 
8862651 


8868290 


8873922 


8879547 
8885165 


8890775 


8896378 
8901974 
8907563 
8913144 
8918718 


8924285 


8929846 
8935398 
8940944 


8946483 


8952015 
8957539 
8963057 
8968568 


8974071 


——————e i i —ccccyrfj—uei ce emi 


9012403 
gor7851 
9023293 
9028728 


8834911 


8891336 


8919275 


894.7037 


8974621 


8760446 | 8761023 
8766219 | 8766796 
8771985 | 8772561 
8777743 | 8778319 


8783494 | 8784069 
8789237 | 8789811 


8794973 | 8795546] 8 


8800701 | 8801273 


8806421 | 8806993 


8812134 
8817840 
8823537 
8829228 


8812705 
8818410 
8824107 
8829797 


8840586 
8846255 | 8846821 
8851915 | 8852481 
8857569 | 8858134 


8841154 


8863215 | 8863779 


8868854 | 8869417 
8874485 | 8875048 
8880109 | 8880671 
8885726 | 8886287 
8891896 


8896938 
8902533 
8908121 
8913702 


8897498 
8903092 
8908679 


8914254 
8919832 


8925398 
8930957 
8936508 
8942053 
8947590 


8924842 
8930401 
8935953 
8941498 


8953120 
8958644 
8964160 
8969669 
8975171 


8980667 
8986155 
8991636 
8997111 
Oceas9 


8952568 
8958092 
8963608 
8969118 


8980117 
8985606 
8991089 
8996564 
9002032 


9007494 | 9008039 
9012948 | 9013493 
9918396 | gor8940 
9923837 | 9024381 
9029271 | go29814 


8835479 


8755821 
8761601 


8767373 


8841721 


8847387 
8853047 
8858699 


8864343 


8869980 
8875610 
8881233 
8886848 


8892457 


8898058 
8903651 
8909238 
8914817 


8920389 


8925954 
8931512 
8937063 
8942607 


8948143 


8953673 
8959195 
8964711 
8970220 
5975721 


8981216 


8986703 
8992184 
8997658 


9003125 


9008585 
go14038 
9019485 
9024924. 


9939357 |! 


: | 9 foie 


8754664 | 8755243 


(NT EE TT A EL TR NT 


Nn2 


9052560 


9931443 9031985 
9036867 9037409 
9042285 | 9042827 
9047696 | 9048237 
9053101 | 9053641 
9059038 
9064428 
go69812 
9075188 
9080559 


9030900 
9036325 
9041744 
9047155 


9058498 
9063889 
9069273 
9074651 
go80022 


9257959 
9063350 
9068735 
9074114 
9079485 


9035386 
Deersieat 
9096095 
Qi0T440 
9106778 


9084850 
9090209 
9095560 
gloogos 
9106244 


9085922 
SOUL279 
9096630 
QTOIO74 
Q10731t 


gI11576 
g116902 
9122221 
QTarass 
9132839 


QlI2z109 | 9112642 
9117434 | 9117966 
9122752 | 9123284 
9128064 | 9128595 


9138668 | 9139108 
9143961 | 9144489 
9149246 | 9149775 
9154526 | 9155054 


9138139 
9143432 
9148718 
9153998 
9159272 
9164539 
9t69800 
9I75°55 
9180303 
9185545 


9165066 | 9165592 
9170326 | 9170852 
9175580 | 9176105 
9180828 | 9181352 


gtgo78r 
9196010 
9201233 
9206450 
9211661 


9191304 | 9191827 
9196533 | 9197055 
9201755 9202277 
920697! | 9207493 


9216865 
9222063 


9217385 | 9217905 
9222582 | 9223102 

227772 | 9228292 
9232958 | 9233477 
19458337 
| 243827 
| 9248093 
9254152 
9259306 


9243310 
9243476 
| 9253637 
| 9259791 
9263939 


0. 0. ©. 0 
bbe weN 
Ora 


9269505 
9274730 


9268567 | 9269081 

273704 9274217 
9278834 | 9279347 | 9279859 
9283959 | 9284471 | 9284983 
9289077 | 9289588 | 9290100 


9054181 


9081095 


9133369 | 9133899 


9159799 | 9160326 


9186069 | 9186593 


9212181 | 92142702 


9238655 | 9239172 


9244344 


9264453 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithms. 


6 


3 4 5 


9034156 
9939577 
9944992 
9059399 
go055800 


9033613 
9039035 
9044450 
9049859 
9055260 


9033071 
9038493 
9043909 
9049318 
9054721 


9032528 
9037951 
9043368 
9048778 


go6o0116 
9065505 
9070887 
9076263 
9081632 


9060655 
9066044 
Lei ines) 
9076800 
9082169 


9259577 
9064967 
9070350 
9075726 


9088066 


9293420 
9098768 


9087530 
9092885 
9098234 
9102508 | 9103042 | 9103576 | g104109 
9107844 | 9108378 | gro8BQII | giog444 
Q199%74 | 9143707 | OLT4240 | OTIAT 72 
9118498 | 9119030 | 9119562 | g120094 
9123815 | 9124346 | 9124878 | 9125409 
9129126 | 9129656 | 9130187 | 9130717 
9134430 | 9134960 | 9135490 | 9136019 


9086994 
9o92350 
9097699 


9086458 
gog1815 
9097 165 


9140786 
9146076 
9152359 
9156636 
9161907 


9139727 
9145018 
9450303 
9rss58t 
9160853 


Suan sSieoy| 
9145547 
9150831 
9156109 
9161380 


QIAI315 
9146604 
9151887 
9157163 
9162433 


9166645 
REES 
QE ESS 
9F82401 
9187640 


167171 
9172429 
9177680 
9182925 
9188164. 


9166118 
9171378 
9476630 
9181877 
9187117 


9167697 
9172954 
9178205 
9183440 
9188687 


9193396 
9198623 
9203842 
9209056 | 
9214263 


9192873 
9QIg8t00 
9203321 
| 9208535 
9213743 


9192350 
9197578 
9202799 
9208014 
9213222 


9193919 
9199145 
9204364 
9209577 
9214784 


9219984 

225179 
9230367 
9235549 
9240724 


9219465 
9224659 
9229848 
9235031 

9240207 


9218945 
9224140 
9229330 
9234513 
9239690 


9218425 
9223621 
9228811 
9235995, 


9244860 
92495 29), 9259025 
9254668 | 9255184 
92509821 | 9260336 
9264068 | 9265482 


9245594 
ee nohi 4 
9256215 
9261366 
9266511 


9245377 
O250541 
9255699 
9260851 
9265907 


7 


9034698 
go4011g 


9245533 
Sohne 


9056340 


9061734 
9067121 
9072501 
9077874 


ge83241 


9088602 


9293955 
9099303 
9104643 
9109977 


Aa 5 35 
9120626 
O25 940 
9131248 


9136549 


9141844 
9147733 
Q152415 
9157691 
9162960 


9168222 
9173479 
9178730 
9183973 


9189211 


9194442 
9199667 
9204886 
9210098 
9285307 


922 
9225698 


9035241 


9040661 
9046074 
9051480 


9056880 


9062273 
9067659 
9073038 
9078411 


9083778 


9089137 
9094490 
9°99837 
9105177 


QIIos1o 


et hes | 
QI21357 
9126471 
9131778 


9137979 


oer Gs 
9147061 
9152943 
9158218 
9163487 


9174005 


9179254 


9184497 


9189734 


9194965 
9200189 
9205407 
9210619 


9215824 


9221024 
9226217 


9231404 


9236584 


2 | 9241759 | 9242276 
Spr en pees) 
9246927 


9252089 
9257245 
9262395 
9267589 


go62812 
9068197 
9073576 
9078948 


9084314 


9089673 
9095025 
Qg100371 
9105710 


QI11043 


9127002 
9132309 
9137609 


9142903 
9148190 
9153471 
9158745 
9164013 


9168749 


9169275 
9174530 
9179779 
9185021 
9190258 


9195485 
Q200711 
9205929 
Q2TI140 
9216345 


9221543 
9226736 
9231902 
9237102 


a | 9 


9270622 
SFIS IO 


9271650 
9276783 
9281909 
9287030 


9271136 
9276270 
9281397 
9286518 


9270109 
9275243 
9280372 | 9280885 
9285495 | 9286007 


9290611 | 9291123 | 9291634 | 9292145 


mn heh Wh 


oO morI~1 


ie Oe a) 


Not voc Bele) 


9272677 
9277508 
9282934 
9288054 
9293167 


9273190 
9278321 
9283446 
9288565 
9293678 


LOGARITHMS. 


TABLE of Logarithms, 


3 4 5 6 7 | 8 | 9 Diff. 


9295722 | 9296233 | 9206743 | 9297254) 9297764 | 9298275 | 9298785 | 510 
851 | 9299296 | 9299806 | 9300316 | 9300826 | 9301336 | 9301847 | 9302357 | 9302866 | 9303376 | 9303886 | 510 
852 | 9304396 | 9304906 | 9305415 | 9305925 | 9306434 | 9305944 | 9307453 | 9307963 | 9308472 | 9308981 | 510 
853 | 9309490 | 9309999 | 9310508 | 9311017 | 9311526] 9312035 | 9312544 | 9313053 | 9313562 | 9314070| 509 
854 | 9314579 | 9315087 | 9315596 | 9316104 | 9316612 | 9317121 | 9317629 | 9318137 | 9318645 | 9319153 | 509 


855 | 9319661 | 9320169 | 9320677 | 9321185 | 9321692 | 9322200 | 9322708 9323215 | 9323723 | 9324230| 508 
856 | 9324738 | 9325245 | 9325752 | 9326250 | 9326767 | 9327274 | 9327781 | 9328288 | 9328795 | 9329301 | $07 
857 | 9329808 | 9330315 | 9330822 | 9331325 | 9331835 | 9332341 | 9332848 | 9333354 | 9333360 | 9334367 | 506 
858 |.9334873 | 9335379 | 9335885 | 9336391 | 9336897 | 9337493 | 9337909 | 9338415 | 9338920 | 9330426 | 506 
859 | 9339932 | 9349437 | 9349943 | 9341448 | 9341953 | 9342459 | 9342964 | 9343469 | 9343974 | 9344479 | 506 


860 | 9344985 sso esse 9347004 | 9347599 | 9348013 | 9348518 


9349023 | 9349527 | 505 
9354065 | 9354569 | 504 
9359101 | 9359605 | 504 
9364132.| 9364635 | 503 
9369157 | 9369659 | 502 


9374176 | 9374677 | 502 
9379189 | 9379690 | 502 
9384196 | 9384697 | 501 
9389198 | 9389698 | 500 
9394194 | 9394693 | 500 


861 | 9350032 | 935053€ | 9351040 9351544 | 9352049 | 9352553 | 9353057 | 9353561 
862 | 9355973 | 9355576 | 9356080 | 9356584. | 9357087 | 9357591 | 9358095 | 9358598 
863 | 9360108 | 9360681 | 9361114 | 9361617 | 9362120 | 9362623 | 9363126 | 9363629 
864 | 9365137 | 9365640 | 9366143 '9366645 | 9367148 | 9367650 | gR68152 | 9368655 


865 | 937016x | 9370663 | 9371165 | 9371667 | 9372169 | 9372671 | 9373172 | 9373674 
866 | 9375179 | 9375680 | 9376182 | 9376683 | 9377184 | 9377686 | 9378187 | 9378688 
867 | 9380191 | 9380692 | 9381193 | 9381693 | 9382194 | 9382695 | 9383195 | 9383696 
868 | 9355297 | 9385698 | 9386198 | 9386698 | 9357198 | 9387698 | 6388198 | 9388698 
869 | 9390198 | 9390697 | 939*197 | 9391697 | 9392196 | 9392696 | 9393195 | 9393695 


9399184 | 9399683 | 499 
9404169 | 9404667 | 498 
9499147 | 9409645 | 497 
9414120 | 9414617 | 497 
9419088 | 0419584 | 497 


870 | 9395193 | 9395692 | 9396191 | 9396690 | 9397189 | 9397688 | 9398187 | 9398685 
871 | 9400182 | 9400680 | 9401179 | 9401677 | 9402176 9402674 | 9403172 | 6403670 
872 | 9405165 | 9405663 | 9406161 | 9406659 | 407157 | 9407654 | 9408152 | 9408650 
873 | 9410142 | 9410640 9411137 | 9411635 | 9412132 | 9412629 | 9413126 | 9413623 
874 | 9415114 | 9415611 | 9416108 | 9416605 | 9417101 | 9417598 | 9418095 | 9418591 


ices’ 
875 | 9420081 | 9420577 | 9421073 | 9421569 | 9422065 | 9422562 | 9423058 | 9423553 
876 | 9425041 | 9425537 | 9426032 | 9426528 | 9427024 9427519] 9428015 | 9428510 
877 | 9429996 | 9430491 | 9430986 | 9431481 | 9431976 | 9432471 | 9432966 | 9432461 
878 | 9434945 | 9435440 | 9435934 | 9436429 | 9436923 | 9437418 | 9437912 | 9433406 
879 | 9439889 | 9440383 | 9440377 | 9441371 | 9441865 | 9442358 | 9442852 | 9443346 


9424049 | 9424545 | 496 
9429005 | 9429501 | 495 
9433956 | 9434450 | 404 
9438900 | 9439395 | 404 
9443840 | 9444333 | 493 


880 | 9444827 | 9445320 | 0445814 | 9446307 | 9446800] 9447294 | 9447787 | 9448280 
881 | 9449759 | 9450252 | 9450745 | 9451238 | 0451730 | 9452223 | 9452716 | 0453208 
882 | 9454686 | 9455178 | 9455671 | 9456163 | 0456655 | o457147 | 9457639 | 9458131 
883 | 9459607 | 9460099 | 9460591 | 9461082 | 9461574 | 9462066 | 9462557 | 9463049 
884 | 9464523 | 9465014 | 9465505 | 9465996 | 9466487 | 9466978 | 9467469 | 9467960 
885 | 9469433 | 9469923 | 9470414 | 9470905 | 9471495 | 9471886 9472376 | 9472866 
886 | 9474337 | 9474827 | 9475317 | 9475807 |'9476297 | 9476787 | 9477277 | 9477767 
887 | 9479236 | 9479726 | 9480215 | 9480705 | 9481194 | 9481684 | 9482173 | 9482662 
888 | 9484130] 9484619 | 9485108 | 9485507 | 9486085 | 9486574 | 9487063 | 9487552 
889 | 9489018 | 9489506 | 9489995 | 9490483 | 9499971 | 9491460 | 9491948 | 9492436 


9448773 | 9449266 | 493 
9453707 | 9454193 | 493 
9458623 | 9459115 | 492 
9463549 | 9464031 | 492 
9468451 | 9468942 | 491 


9473357 | 9473847 | 401 
9478257 | 9478747 | 490 
9483151 | 9483641 | 490 
9488040 | 9488529 | 489 
9492924 | 9493412 | 489 


9497802 | 9498290 | 487 
9502675 | 9503162 | 487 
9507542 | 9508028 | 486 
9512404 | 9512886 | 486 
9517260 9517745 | 485 


890 | 9493990 | 9494388 | 9494876 | 9495364 | 9495852 | 9496339 | 9496827 | 9497315 
891 | 9498777 | 9499264 | 9499752 | 9500239 | 9500726 | 95301213 | g5or701 | 9502188 
892 | 9503649 | 9504135 | 9504622 | 9505 109 | 9505596 | 9506082 | 9506569 | 9507055 
893. 9508515 | 9509001 9509487 | 9509973 | 9510459 9510946 | 9511432 | 9511918 
894 | 9513375 | 9513861 | 9514347 | 9514332 | 9515318 | 9515803 | 9516289 | 9516774 


895 | 9518230 | 9518716 | 95 r9201 | 95 19686 | 9520171 | 9520656 | gs2t141 9521626 
896 | 9523080 | 9523565 | 9524049 | 9524534 | 9525018 | 9525503 | g5 26087 | 9526472 
897 | 9527924 | 9528409 | 9528893 | 9529377 | 9529861 | 9530345 | 9530828 | 9531312 
898 | 9532763 | 9533247 | 9533731 | 9534214 | 9534607 | 9535131 | 9535664 | 9536147 
1899 | 9537597 | 9538080 | 9533563 | 9539046 | 9539529 | 9540012 | 9540494] 9540977 


952211 | 9522595 | 485 
9526956 | 9527440 | 485 
9531796 | 9532380 | 484 
9536631 | 9537114] 484 
9542460 | 9542943] 483 


9542425 


9547248 
9552065 
9556878 
9561684 


9566486 
9571282 
9576073 
9580858 
9585639 


9590414. 
9595184. 


9599948 
9604708 
9609462 


9614211 
9618955 
9623693 
9628427 


9633155 


9637878 
9542596 
9647309 
9652017 


9656720 


9661417 
9666110 
9670797 
9675480 


9680157 


9684829 
9689497 
9694159 
9698816 


9708116 
9712758 
9717396 


9731279 
9735396 
9740509 
9745117 


9749720 


9754318 
9758911 
9763500 
9768083 
9772662 


9542908 


954773° 
9552547 
9557355 
9562165 


9566966 
9571701 


9576552. 


9581337 


9586117 


9590891 
9595660 
9600425 
9605183 
9609937 


9614686 
9619429 
9624167 
9628900 
9633628 


9638350 


9643068 


9647780 
9652488 


9657190 


9661887 


9666579 
9671266 


9675948 
9680625 


9685206 


9689963 
9694625 
9699282 
9793934 


9708581 
9713222 
9717859 
9722491 


9731741 
9736358 
9740970 
9745577 


9750180 


9754778 
9759370 
9763958 
9768541 
9773120 


9543399 


9548212 
9553028 
9557839 
9562645 


9567445 
9572241 
9577939 
9581815 


9586594 


9591368 
9596137 
9600901 
9605659 
g610412 


9615160 
9619903 
9624640 
9629373 


9634100 


9638822 
9643539 
9648251 
9652958 


9657660 


9699747 
9704399 


9709045 
9713686 
9718323 
9722954 
9727581 


9732202 
9736819 
9741431 
9746038 


9750640 


9755237 
9759829 
9764417 
9769000 


19773577 


LOGARITHMS. 


Tasxe of Logarithms. 


9543873 
9548694 
9553510 


9567925 
9572720 
9577509 
9582293 


9587072 


9591845 
9596614 


9601377 
9606135 


9610887 


9615635 
9620377 
9625114 
9629846 


9634573 


9639204 
9644011 
9648722 
9653428 


9658130 


9662826 
9667517 
9672203 


9695557 
9700213 


9729509 
O7T4TSO 
9718786 
7234-57 


9746498 


9751100 


9755697 
9760288 


9764875 | 


9769458 
9774035 


9544355 
9549176 
9553991 


9573199 
9577988 
9582771 


9587549 


9592322 
O50 729° 
9601853 
9606610 
9611362 


9616109 
9620851 
9625587 
9630319 
9635045 


9639766 


9644482 
9649193 
9653899 


9658599 


9663205 
9667985 
9672671 
9677351 


9682027 


9709974 
9714614 
9719249 


9733126 
9737742 
9742353 
9746959 


9751560 


9755156 
9760747 
9765334 
9769915 
9774492 


9549657 
9554472 
9559282 
9564086 


9568885 
9573678 
9578466 
9583249 
9588027 


9592800 
9597567 
9602329 
9607086 


9611837 


9616583 
9621325 
9626061 
9630792 


9635517 


9640238 
9644953 
9649664 
9654369 


9659069 


9663764 
9668454 


9673139 | 


9701143 


9795793 


9710438 
9715078 
9719713 
9724343 


9728968 


9733588 
9738203 
9742814 
9747419 


9752020 


9756615 
9761206 
9765792 
9779373 


|9774950 


9545319 
9550139 
9554953 
9559762 
9564566 


9569364. 
9574157 
9578945 
9583727 
9588505 


9593276 
9598043 
9602805 
9607561 
9612312) 


9617058 


9621799 
9626534 
9631264 


9635990 


9640710 
9645425 
9650135 
9654839 


9659539 


9664233 


9692295 
9696954 
9701608 


9706258 


9710902 
9715542 
9720176 
9724805 


9729430 


9734050 
9738664 
9743274 
9747879 


9752479 


975 7°75 
9761665 
9766251 
9770831 
9775497 


9545802 
9550621 
9555434 
9560243 
9565046 


9569844 
9574636 
9579423 
9584205 
9588982 


9593753 
9598520 
9603281 
9608036 


9612787 


9617532 
9622272 
9627007 
9631737 


9636462 


9641181 
9645596 
9650605 
9655309 


9660009 


9664703 
9669392 
9674076 
9678754 
9683428 


9688097 


9692761 
9697420 
9702074 


9706722 


9711366 
9716005 
9720639 
9725268 
9729892 


9734511 
9739126 
9743735 
9748340 


9752939 
9757534 


9762124 
9766709 
9771289 
9775864 


9546284 
9551102 
9555916 
9560723 
9565526 


9570323 
Q575115 
9579902 
9584683 
9589459 


9594230 
9598996 
9603756 
9608512 


9613262 


9618006 
9622746 
9627481 
9632210 


9636934 


9641653 
9646367 
9651076 
9655780 


9660478 


9665172 
9669860 
9674544 
9679222 


9683895 


9688564 
9693227 
9697885 
9702539 


9707187 


9711830 
9716469 
Q721102 
9725734 
9730354 


9734973 
9739587 
9744196 
9748800 


9753399 


9757993 
9762582 
9767167 
9771747 
9776322 


9546766 
9551584 
9556397 
9561204 
9566006 


9570803 
9575594 
9580380 
9585161 
9589937 


9594797 
9599472 
9604232 
9608987 
9613736 


9618481 
9523220 
9627954 
9632683 
9637406 


9642125 
9646838 
9651546 
9656250 
9660948 


ania 
9665641 | 469 
9670329 | 469 
9675012 | 468 
9679690 | 468 
9684362 | 467 


9689030 | 466 
9693693 | 466 
9698351 | 466 
9703004 | 465 
9707652 | 465 
9712294 | 404 
9716932 | 464 
9721565 | 463 
9726193 | 462 
9730816 | 462 
9735435"| 462 
9740048 | 461 
9744656 | 460 
9749260 | 460 


9758452 | 459 
9767625 | 459 


9772204 | 458 
9779779 | 457 


9753858 | 459] 


9763041 | 459]. 


eee Oe oe oe SV eee ee > S-S  CLt e 


——— 


952 | 9786369 
953 | 9799929 
954 | 9795484 
955 | 9800034 
956 | 9804579 
957 | 9809119 
958 | 9813655 
9818186 


9822712 
9827234 
9831751 
| 9836263 
9840770 


9845273 
9849771 
967 | 9854265 
968 | 9858754 


969 | 9863235 


97° | 9867717 
971 | 9872192 
972 | 9876663 
973 | 9881128 
974 | 9885590 


976 | 9894498 
977 | 9898946 
978 | 9903389 
979 | 9907827 


980 | 9912261 
981 | 9916690 
982] 9921115 
983 | 9925535 
984 | 9929951 


985 | 9934362 
986 | 9938769 


99° | 9956352 
991 | 9960737 
992 | 9965117 
993 | 9969492 
994 | 9973864 


995'| 9978231 
996 | 9982593 


mi | 
975 | 9890046 


——EE———— 


95° | 9777236 | 9777693 
951 | 978180¢ | 9782262 


i} 


| 


987 994317? | 
988 | 9947569 | 9948009 
989 | 9951953 | 9952402 


| 9956791 


9778150 
9782718 
9787282 
9791840 
9799394 


9786826 
9791385 
9795939 


9800488 | 9500943 
9805033 | 9805487 
9809573 | 9310027 
9814108 | 9814562 
9818639 | 9819092 


9823165 
9827686 
9832202 
9836714 
9841221 


9823617 
9828138 
9832654 
9837165 
9541671 


9846173 
9850670 
9855163 
9859651 
9864134 


9868613 
9873087 
9877556 
9882021 
9886481 


9845723 
9850221 | 
9854714 
9859202 
9863686 


9864582 


LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Logarithms. 


9 Diff. 


i wn | ff 


9778607 
9783175 
9787738 
9792296 
9795849 


9801398 
9805942 
9810481 


g815015 


9819544 


9824069 
9828589 
9333105 
9837616 
9842122 


9846623 


gS51120 
9555612 
9860099 


9779004 
9783631 
9788194. 
9792751 
9797304 


9824522 


9829041 
9833556 
9838066 


9842572 


9847073 
9851569 
9856061 
9860548 


9865030 


9779521 
9784088 
9788650 
9793207 
9797759 


| 9802307 


9806850 
9811388 
QS1592t 
9820450 


9824974 
9829493 
9834007 
9838517 
9843022 


9847523 
9852019 
9856510 
9860996 
9865478 


9779978 
9784544 
9789106 
9793062 


9798214 


9802761 
9807304 
9811841 
9816374 


9820902 


9825426 
9829945 
9834459 
9838968 
9843473 


9847973 
9852468 
9856959 
9861445 
9865926 


9870403 


9890492 | 
9894943 | 989 
9899390 
9903833 
9908271 


9912704 
9917133 
9921557 
9925977 
9930392 


9913147 
9917575 
9921999 
9926419 
9930834 


9934803 
9939210 
9943612 


9935244 
9939650 
9944051 
9948448 
9952841 


9957229 
9961613 
9965992 
9970367 
9974738 


9961175 
9965554 
9969930 


9974301 


9978667 
9983029 


9979104 
9983465 


9895833 


9913590 
9918018 
9922441 
9926860 
9931275 


9935685 
9940090 
9944491 
9948888 


9953280 


9957668 
9962051 
9960430 
9970804 
9975174 


9979540 
9983901 


9891828 
9896278 
9990723 
9905164 


9914033 
9913461 
9922884 
9927302 
9931716 


9930126 
9940531 
9944931 
9949327 


9953719 


9958106 


9962439 
9966868 


9971242 
6975611 


9979976 
9984337 


9892273 
9896722 
ggo1168 
9905608 
ggtoo44 


9914476 
9918903 
9923326 
9927744 
9932157 


9930566 
9940971 
9945371 
9949767 
9954158 


9953545 
9962927 
9967305 
9971679 
9976048 


9980413 
9984773 


9914919 
9919345 
9923768 
9928185 
9932598 


9937907 
9941411 
9945811 
9950206 
9954597 


9958983 
9963365 


9967743 
9972116 
9976485 


9980849 
9985209 


9780435 
9785001 
9789562 
9794118 


9798669 


9803216 
9807758 


9812295 
9816827 


9821355 


9825878 
9830396 


9834910 | 
9839869 
9844373 


9839419 


9843923 


9848422 
9852917 
9857407 
9861893 


9866374 


9870850 
9875322 
9879789 
9884252 


9888710 


9893 163 
9897612 
9902056 
9906496 


99TOOST 


9915362 
9919788 
99242110 
9928627 
99353°39 


9937448 
9941851 
9946251 


| 9950645 


9955036 


9959422 
9963803 
9968180 
9972553 
9976921 


9981285 
9985645 


9780892 
9785457 
9790017 
9794573 


9803670 
9808212 
9812748 
9817280 


9821807 


9826330 
9830848 
9835361 


9848872 
9853366 
9857856 
9862341 


9866822 


9871298 
9875769 
9880236 
9884698 


9889155 


9893608 
9898057 
9902500 
9906940 


99%T3 74. 


9915805 
9920230 
9924651 
9929068 


9933480 


9937888 
9942291 
9946690 
9951085 
9955474 


9959860 
9964241 
9968618 
9972990 
9977358 


9981721 
9986080 


9781348 | 457 
9785913 | 457 
9790473 | 456 
9795028 | 456 


9799124 | 9799579 | 455 


9804125 | 455 
9808666 | 454 
981 3202 | 454 
9817733 | 453 


9822260 | 453 


9826782 | 452 
9831299 | 452 
9835812) 451 
9840320] 451 


9844823 | 450 


9849322 | 450 
9853816 | 450 
9858305 | 449 
9862790 | 448 


9867270 | 448 


9871745 | 447 
9876216 | 447 
9880682 | 446 
9885144 | 446 


9889601 | 445 


9894053 | 445 
9898501 | 444 
9902044 | 443 
9997353 | 443 
Q9OIISI8 | 443 


9916247 | 443 
9920673 | 442 
9925093 | 442 
9929510 | 442 


9933921 | 441 


9938329 | 440 


9947130 | 440 
9951524 | 440 
9955913 | 439 
99602698 | 439 
9964679, 438 
9969055 | 437 
9973427 | 437 
9977794 | 437 


| | 
— ee ee ee a | eee 


9982157 | 437 
9986516 | 436 


9988258 
9992611 
9996959 


9989564 
9993916 
9998262 


9989129 
9993481 
9997828 


9988694 
9993046 
9997393 


9987823 
9992176 
9996524 


997 | 9986952 | 9987387 
993 | 9991305 | 9991741 
999 | 999555 | 9996090 


gggooco 
9994350 
9998607 


9990870 } 435 
9995220 | 435 
9999566 | 435 


9990435 
9994785 
9999131 


LOGARITHMS. 


Defcription and Ufe of the preceding Table—tIn the above 
table are contained the logarithm of all numbers, from 1 to 
10,0c0, which may be found by infpeétion, according to 
the method defcribed below ; but it will be proper, before 
we enter upon that fubje&t, to make a few remarks with 
regard to the index, or charaGteriftic, of logarithms, which 
are omitted throughout, and muft therefore be fupplied by 
the operator, according as the cafe may require. It has 


been fhewn that the bafe, or radix of the fyftem, is to; and. 


fince 
70° I, fo — "10, O° = 1Go, 6" — 7o0o, tc: 

therefore the log. of 1 = o, the log. of ro = 1, the log. of 
100 = 2, the log. of ro00 = 3, &c.; and, confequently, 
the logarithm of any number between 1 and 1o has its 
logarithm greater than o, and lefs than 1; a number be- 
tween 10 and 100 has its logarithm greater than 1, and lefs 
than 25 between 100 and 1000 the logarithm is greater 
than 2, and lefs than 3, and fo on; therefore, the integral 
part of the logarithm, or its index, is always one lefs than 
the number of its integral places. Again, fince 


s I I 5 I 


—= i090, —— = 10 >, ——- = Io", 

10 100 1000 
it follows, that the logarithm of .1 = — 1, of .or = — 2, of 
.001 = — 3, &c.;confequently, the logarithm of a number 


between 1 and .1 has its index properly o, and its decimal 
part negative; but for the greater convenience, and this 1s one 

reat advantage attending Briggs’s logarithms, we may af- 
a the index negative, and the decimal part pofitive ; that 
is, inftead of fubtraéting the decimal part from unity, and 
making the refult negative,we retain the decimal as it 
arifes, and make the index negative : whence, the logarithm 
of a decimal greater than .1, has its index = — 1; if it be 


lefs than .1, but greater than .o1, the index is — 2; if it _ 


be lefs than .o1, but greater than .oor, the index is — 3; 
and fo on: whence it follows, that the index of the loga- 
rithm of any decimal is negative, and always one more than 
the number of ciphers which precede the firft effective figure. 
Or both rules, viz. for integers and decimals, may be re- 
duced to one, which is as follows. The index of the loga- 
rithm of any number is always equal to the number of 
places that the decimal point is diftant from the unit’s place, 
being pofitive if the decimal point be to the right of the 
unit’s place, and negative if it be to the left of it. What 
has been faid will be illuftrated by the following examples : 


Numbers. Logarithms. 
34560) 4:5385737 
3456.0 3-5335737 
345.60 2.5385737 
34.560 1-5385737 
3-45.60 0-5 3B5737 
-34560 — 1.5385737 

.034560 — 2.53857937 

.0034560 — 3-5385737 

.00034.560 — 4-5385737 


Thefe examples will illuftrate all that has been faid with 
regard to the index, and at the fame time will fhew the 
great advantage of the prefent fy{tem of logarithms ; for 
here the tabular part of the logarithm is the fame through- 
out, whereas with any other radix, each of the numbers would 
have required a different logarithm ; and, confequently, much 
more extenfive tables than any of thofe now in common 
ufe would be neceffary under thofe circumftances. 

To jind the logarithm of any number by the table.—If the 
aumber confifts of lefs than three figuresy annex a cipher to 
it, or two if neceffary, confidering it as a decimal, and look 


for the number thus increafed in one of the firft columns of 
the table, marked N, and the number in the adjacent column 
is the decimal part of the logarithm, to which prefix the 
proper index according to the above rule. 

If the number confifts of three figures, it may be found 
immediately in one of the firft columns, and its logarithm’ 
in the adjacent column, to which prefix the proper index as 
above. 

If the number confifts of four figures, look for the firft 
three in the column marked N, and feek the fourth figure 
in the line at the head of the page; and trace it down to 
the line in which the three firft figures are found, and the 
meeting of the twe lines will give the logarithm required ; 
to which prefix the proper index. Thus, 


The log. 34 = log. 34.0 = 1.5314789 
The log. 6 = log. 6.00 = 0.7781513 

log. 456 = 2.6589648 

log. 4569 = 3.6590506 

log. 45.69 = 1.6590506. 

If the number confifts of more than four places, find the 
logarithm anfwering to the firft four as above, and for the 
reft multiply the number ftanding in the correfponding 
column of difference, by the remaining figures of the pro- 
pofed number, and cut off from the right hand of the pro- 
duct as many figures as the multiplier confifts of, and add 
the other part of it to the right-hand figures of the loga- 
rithm before found; then prefix to that fum the proper 
index, according to the rule above given. Thus, to find 
the logarithm of 34.6782 ; 


log. 34.67 = 1.5391604 Di — ana 
102 82 

log. 34.6782 = 1.5391706 250 
_—— 1000 

102(50 


and in the fame manner the logarithm of any number what- 
ever may be found. 

To find the number anfwering to any given logarithm by the 
table. —Seek for the decimal part of the logarithm in one of 
the columns of the table, and if it be found there exaély, 
the correfponding number is that required, the firft three 
figures of which will be found in the column marked N, and 
the fourth in the head line of the table. Then point off 
the proper number of integers or decimals by the converfe 
of the rule given in the preceding article, viz. the unit’s 


’ place muft ftand fo many places to the right or left of the 


firft figure, as is denoted by the index ; to the right if that 
index be pofitive, and to the left if negative. 


Thus, the natural number anfwering to the logarithms 


BST OAAT ee STD 
— 25434472 18 0.03495 
when 9 in the firft, and o. in the fecond, are made the places 
of units agreeably to the rule. 
found exaétly in the table, then feek the next greater and the 
next lefs, as alfo the difference between the lefs and the given 
logarithm, and between the lefs and the greater ; which 
will be found in the correfponding column of difference ; 
divide the former difference by the latter, and annex the 
quotient to the right-hand of the four figures before taken 
out, which will be the number required, remembering to 
point off the decimals according to the rule.—Note, The 
above quotient cannot be depended upon for more than two 


places. ; 
9 Fine 


But if the logarithm be not, 
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' "Fiod the number correfponding to the logarithm 
2.5430987. 
Next greater log. 2.5431986 Given log. 2.5430987 
Next lefs log. 2.5430742 Next lefs 2.5430742 


"Tabular differ. 


245 


1244 
1244)245.00(19 
1244 


12060 
11196 


. 864. 


Differ. 


Therefore 349.219 is the number fought, the firft four 
figures being the number an{wering to the leaft logarithm. 


To perform arithmetical operation by logarithms. 


Multiplication by logarithms. —Take out the logarithms of 
the factors from the table, and their fum will be the loga- 
rithm of the product fought; then, by means of the table, find 
the natura! number anfwering to that logarithm, which will 
be the produ& required. Obferving to add what is carried 
from the decimal part of the logarithm to the affirmative 
index, or indices, or fubtract it from the negative. Alfo 
adding the indices together if they are of the fame kind ; 
viz. all pofitive, or all negative, but to fubtraét them if they 
be of different kinds, prefixing the fign of the greater to 
the remainder. Thus, 

Multiply together .7684, 68:42, and .34876 
log. of .7684 = —1.8855874 
log. of 68.42 = 1.8351831 
log: of .34876 = —1.5425267 


Produ& 18.3357 = 1.2632972 


Divifion by logarithms. —Here the logarithms are to be 
taken out as above, and then the logarithm of the divifor 
mutt be fubtraéted from that of the dividend, and the re- 
mainder will be the lowarithm of the'qnotient fought, ob- 
ferving to change the fign of the index of the divifor from 
affirmative to negative, or from negative to affirmative ; then 
take the fum of the indices, if they be of the fame kind, or 
fubtract them if they be of different kinds, prefixing the 
fign of the greater for the index. Alfo, if 1 is borrowed in 
the left-hand place of the decimal part of the logarithm, 
add it to the index of the divifor when that index is affir- 
mative, but fubtraét it when negative ; then let the fign be 
changed, and worked with as before. Thus, for.example, 


Divide 37-149 by 523.67 


log. 37-149 = —-1-5699471 
log. 523.67 =  2.7190577 
Quotient .0709397 = — 2.8508894 


Involution, or raifing of powers by logarithms.—Multiply 
the logarithm of the given number by the index of the power 
to which it is to be raifed; and the produét will be the 
Jogarithm of the power required. But in multiplying a 
Jogarithm with a negative index, the produét will be nega- 
tive, but what is carried from the decimal part will be poti- 
tive, and muft, therefore, in that cafe, be fubtra¢ted from 
that produd. 
| Vo. XXI. 


¥ Oo Al 
lat. 21° 25’. 
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Hence, to find the cube of .307146 


log. of .307146 = — 1.4873449 
3 
Power .0289758 — 2.4620347 


Evolution, or the extration of roots by logarithms.—Div' 'e 
the logarithm of the given number by the index of the 
power, the root of which is to be extraéted, and the quotient 
will be the logarithm of the root required ; obferving, that 
if the index of the logarithm be negative, as many units mult 
be borrowed as will make it exaétly divifible, and fo many 
units muit then be carried to the decimal part of the loga- 
rithm, and the divifion carried on as ufual. 

Required the cube root of .12345 


log. 12345 3)—1.0914911 


—1.6971637 


Root .497925 


Thefe are the mo% fimple cafes in which logarithms are 
introduced into arithmetical operations ; the application of 
them to more complex cafes, as in Trigonometry, Menfura- 
tion, &c. will be explained under the refpeétive heads. 

Locarirum, Imaginary, is ufed for the logarithm of nega- 
tive and imaginary quantities, fuch as — a, ./ — a, &c. 
Thus, alfo, the fluents of certain imaginary fluxionary ex- 


x ax : : 
preffions, fuch as —__—_, —_——_—_, &c. are imagi- 
Bif—l 2bxy—t 


nary logarithms. Euler Analyf. Infin. vol. i. p. 72. 74. 


The expreffion = reprefents the fluxion of the logarithm 
x , 
of x, and the fluent, therefore, of = is the logarithm of x ; 


but no logarithm can reprefent the fluent of =? which 
x” 


is therefore called an imaginary logarithm. 

However, when thefe imaginary logarithms occur in the 
folutions of problems, they may be transformed into cir- 
cular arcs or fectors ; that is, the imaginary logarithm, or 
imaginary hyperbolic fector becomes a real circular feétor. 
See Bernouilii, Oper. tom.i. p. 400. and p. 512. Mac- 
Jaurin’s Fluxions, art. 762, feq. Walmefly, Anal. des 
Mef. p. 63. 

LOGE, in Geography, 2 town of Germany, in the 
county of Hoya; zo miles S.W. of Nienburg. 

LOGGERHEAD Key, or £/ Contoy, a {mall ifland 
in the bay of Honduras, near the coaft of Yucatan. N. 
W. long. 87° 45'. 

LOGGERHEAT, in the Sea Language, denotes a 
large round ball of iron, with a long handle for heating 

itch. 

LOG-HOUSES, houfes in America, which are generally 
the firft that are ereted on any new fettlement, and which are 
cheaper than any others in a country where wood abounds. 
The fides confift of trees juft {quared, amd placed hori. 
zontally one upon the other; the ends of the logs of one 
fide refting alternately on the ends of thofe of the adjoining - 
fides, in notches; the interftices between the logs are itopped 
with clay ; and the roof is covered with boards or fhingles, 
which are {mall pieces ef wood in the fhape of flates or 
tiles, &c. which are ufed for that purpofe, with few excep- 
tions, throughout America. Theie habitations are not very . 
fightly, but when well built they are warm and comfortable, 
and laft for a long time. Some of them are built with brick 

Oo or 


‘ Lo. 


er ftone, or elfe conftru@ed with wooden frames, fheathed 
on the outfide with boards. 

LOGIC, the art of thinking juftly; or of making a 
right ufe of our rational faculties, in defining, dividing, and 
reafoning: or, as it is defined by an excellent writer on 
this fubje&, logic is the art of ufing reafon well in our en- 
quiries after truth, and the commmaication of it to others. 
Watts. 


The word is Greek, roysxr, derived from Asyo-, fermos, 


difcourfe ; in regard thinking is only an inward, mental dif- 
courfe, wherein the mind converfestwith itfelf. 

Logic is alfo fometimes called diale@ica ; and fometimes 
the canonical ari, as being a canon, or rule for direéting us 
m our reafonings, 

As, in order to think aright, it is neceffary that we 
apprehend, judge, difcourfe, and difpofe, or methodize, 
rightly : hence perception or apprehenfion, judgment, dif. 
courfe or reafoning, and difpofition, whence refults method, 
become the four fundamental articles of this art ; and it is 
from our reflections on thofe operations of the mind that 
logic is, or ought to be, wholly drawn. 

Lord Bacon divides logic into four branches, according 
to the ends propofed in each: for a man reafons, either to 
dind what he feeks, or to judge of what he finds, or to 
retain what he judges, or to teach what he retains ; whence 
arife fo many arts of reafomng; viz. the art of inguifi- 
tion, or invention; the art of examining, or judgment; the 
art of preferving, or of memory; and the art of elecution, 
or delivery. 

Logic, having being extremely abufed, is now in’ feme 
Gifrepute. The {chools have fo clogged it with barbaros 
terms and phrafes, and have run it out fo much into dry 
nfelefs fubtleties, that it feems rather intended to exercile 
the mind in wrangling and difputation than to < iv in 
thinking juftly. It is true, in its original, it wes er in- 
tended as the art of cavilling than of reafoninge; the Greeks, 
among whom it had its rife, being a people wht piqued 
themfelves mightily wpon their being able to talk catempore ; 
and to argue, by turns, on either fide of the queltion.— 
Hence their dialeétict, to be always furnifhed with arms for 
fuch rencontres, invented a fet of words and terms, rather 
than rules and reafons, fitted for the ufe of contention and 
difpute. , 

Logic, then, was only an art of words, which frequently 
had no meaning, but ferved well enough to hide ignorance 
inftead of improving knowledge ; to baffle reafon indtead of 
affifting it ; and to confound the truth inftead of clearing it. 
Much of that heap of words, and rules, which we have 
borrowed from the old logic, is of little ufe in life; and is 
fo far out of the common ufage, that the mind does not at- 
tend to them without trouble: and finding nothing in them 
to reward its attention, it foon difcharges itfelf, and lofes 
all ideas it had conceived of them. 

But logic, difengaged from the jargon of the fchools, 
and reduced into a clear and intelligible method, is the art 
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of conduéting the under{tanding in the knowledge of things, 


and the difcovery of truth. 

From its proper ufe we gain feveral very confiderable ad- 
vantages; for, x: The confideration of rules incites the 
mind to a clofer attention and application in thinking: fo 
that we hereby become affured, that we make the beit ufe 
of our faculties. 2. We hereby more eafily and accurately 
difcover and find out the errors and defe€ts in our reafohing 5. 
for the common light of reafon, umaffilted by logic, fre- 
quently obferves an argumentation to be faulty, without 
being able to determine wherein the precife failure confifts. 
3. By thefe refletions on the order and manner of the ope- 
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rations of the?mind, we are brought to a more juftand 
complete knowledge of the nature of our own underftand-. 
ing. _See Sout and UNDERSTANDING. ; 

LOGICAL Concrete. See Concrete. 

Logica Part. See Part. 

LOGINOV, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Tobolfk, on the Irtifch; 16 miles S.E. of 
"Tara. ; 5 

LOGISTA, the title of an officer at Athens, whofe 
bufinefs was to receive and"pafs the accounts of magiftrates- 
when they came out of their office. 

The logifte were in number ten; they were eleGied by 
lot, and had ten euthyni, or auditors of accounts, under 
them. : ; 

LOGISTIC, or Locarreumic Line, a curve fo called, 
from its properties and ufes, i con{tructing and explaining 
the nature of logarithms. : 

If the right line A XK (Plate XI. Analyfis, fiz. 4.) be 
divided into any number of equal parts, and to the points. 
of thofe divifions, A, P, p, &c. be drawn lines continually 
proportional, the points N, M, m, &c. form the logiftic 
or logarithmic line or curve. > 

Here the abfeifflas A P, Ap, &c. are the logarithms of 
the femiordinates P M, pm, &c. 

Hence, f AP=x, Ap=v, PM=y, pm =z, and’ 
the logarithms of yand x = /yand/z; x will be = / y, and: 
w= /z; confequently x: v= /y:/2; that is, the denomi- 
nutors of the ratios AN: PM, and A N:pm, are to one- 
another as the abfciffas A P and A p. 

Hence it follows, that there may be infinite other logiftic 
lines invented: provided xm:um::/y:/2z, that any of 
the roots, or powers, may be the logarithms of the femior- 
dinates. The losiltic will never concur with the axis, 
except at an infinite diltance ; fo that A X is its afymptote. 
See LocarirHMic Curve. - 

Logistic, Quadrature of the. See QUADRATURE. 

Loerstic, or Logarithmic fpiral, a line whofe conftru@tion. 
is‘as follows: Divide the quadrant of a circle into any — 
number of equal parts, in the points N, 2, 2, &c. (Plate XI. | 
Analyfis, fig. 5.) and from the radii CN, Cn, Cn, &c. 
cut off CM, Cm, Cm, &c. continually proportional, the 
points M, m, m, &c. form the logiftic fpiral. 

The arcs, therefore, AN, An, &c. are the logarithms: 
of the ordinates CM, Cm, &c. whence alfo it follows, 
that there may be infinite logiltic {pirals. See Sprrat. 

LOGISTICA, or LocisticaL Arithmetic, a denomina-— 
tion fometimes given to the arithmetic of fexagefimal frac— 
tions, ufed by aftronomers in their calculations. 

Tt was fo called from a Greek Treatife of one Barlaamus. 
Monachus, who wrote about fexagefimal multiplication very” 
accurately ; and intitled his book Aofisien. This author 
Voffius places about the vear 1350, but he miltakes th 
work for a treatife of Algebra. / 

Shakerly, in his Tabula Britannice, has a table of loga 
rithms adapted to the fexagefimal fra¢tions ;, which, there- 
fore, he calls logiftical logarithms; and the expeditiou 
arithmetic of them, which is by this means obtained, and 
by which all the trouble of multiplication and divifion is 
faved, he calls logiftical arithmetic. 

LOGOGRAPHI, Aoyolzxga, among the Ancients, we 
the fecretaries of the logifte, and kept an account of the 

ublc revenues. 

LOGOGRA PHY, derived from royos, word, and yexfu 
I write, a new mode of printing, in which the types cor- 
re{pond to whole words, and not, according to the uf 
method, to fingle letters. For this mode of printing 
patent was obtained fome years ago, and in the year 178, 

x 
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the origin and utility of the art were fated in a treatife writ- 

ten by Henry Johnfon. From the year 1778 he made feve- 
‘ral fuccefsful attempts for the practice of this art. The 
author has undertaken to demonttrate feveral advantages 
belonging to this method of printing; wiz. 1. That the 
| compofitor fhall have lels charged upon his merhory than in 
| the common way. 2. That it is much: lefs liable to error. 
_ 3: That the type of each word is as ealily laid hold of as 
| that of a fingle letter. 4. That the decompolition is much 
| more readily performed, even by novices, than that of mere 
|| letters. 5. That no extraordinary expence nor greater num- 
| ber of types is required in the logographic than in the 
| common method of printing. For other particulars, we 
~muit refer to the author’s own account of the invention. 


— 


| 
| See STEREOGRAPHY. 
LOGOGRIPHUS, from the Greek dofo-, difcour/e, and 
typido:, or ypivo:, net, a kind of fymbol, or riddle, propofed 
“to ftudents for their folution, in order to exercife and im- 
" prove the mind. 
_. The logosriphus ufually confifts in fome equivocal allufion, 
or mutilation of words ; which, literally taken, fignify 
fomething different from the thing intended by it; fo that 
|) it isa kind of medizm between a rebus and proper enigma. 
' According to Kircher, logogriphi are a kind of canting 
| arms: thus a perfon called Leonard, who bore in his arms 
a lion and nard, or fvikenard, according to that father, 
made alogogriphe. Cédip. Aigypt. 
_, In another place, the fame author defines logogriphus to 
be an enigma; which, under one name or word, will bear 
| various meanings, by adding or retrenching fome part of it. 
}| This kind of enigmas is well known to the Arabs; among 
}| whom are authors who treat exprefsly of it. 
} LOGONE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Viliapour; 10 miles N. of Poonah. 
|  LOGONT, a town of Sardinia; nine miles E. of Cag- 
liari. 
LOGORAS, a town of Syria; 15 miles N. of 
| Antioch. 
 .LOGOS, doyo;, Gr. S79, Chald. (memra), or word, 
“Eng. in Philofophy and Theology, a term very differently un- 
‘deritood and applied by both ancient and modern writers. 
| Thofe who believe that the logos was the perfonification of 
| the divine intelle&, or of the divine attributes, of wifdom, 
| power, &c. trace this doctrine to the ancient Platonifts, 
l from whom, as they conceive, it was adopted by the Chrif- 
} tian fathers. It muft be acknowledged, however, that 
Plato expreffes himfelf with a contiderable degree of 
ebfcurity on this fubjeét. Whilft he afcribes the origin of 
the univerfe to the Supreme God, whom he denominates 
wya4o:, or the good, without the inftrumentality of any fub- 
| Ordinate being whatever, ‘and who is reprefented as having 
formed jt according to a pattern previoufly formed in his 
Own mind; hte fometimes leads us to conceive that he re- 
"garded this pattern or idea of the divine mind as a fecond 
rinciple of things, and the world itfelf, which was produced 
from thofe ideas, as a third principle. But it does not {atis- 
factorily appear that he made the divine mind, i. e. ves (nou) 
Or Asya: (logos) a diltinct intelligent being. His Demiurgus, 
or immediate maker of the world, feems to have been the 
‘Supreme Being himfelf, and not any fubordinate agent or 
pecs whatever. The reafon, or logos, which, accord- 
g to him, comes from God, and by which he made the 
niverfe, feems, in his view of it, to have been fynonimous 
with divorce and exisnun, of his underftanding, and not any 
Other proper perfon or agent. In the writings of Plato, 
logos has only two acceptations, viz. thofe of /peech, and of 
afon, fuch as is found in man. But when this philofopher 
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{peaks of »x7, or Aoyos, as fomething diftin& from the Divine 
Being himfelf, as a power or property belonging to him, 
and all divine power and properties being /ubflance, it would 
be very natural and eafy to transform this Civine power into a 
fubitantial perfon ; and this we fhall find to have been the 
cafe with refpect to the later Platonilts, agreeably to one 
of the Platonic maxims, vx. that being and energy ate the 
fame thing. Philo, a learned Jew of Alexandria, and con- 
temporary with the apottles, approached more nearly toa real 
perfonification of the logos than Plato himfelf, or his imme- 
diate followers.. Although he did not proceed fo far as 
fome of the Platonizing Chriltians, and make a permanent 
intelligent perfon of the divine logos, he made of it an oc- 
calional one, reprefenting it as the vifible medium of all the 
communications of God to man, and of the inftrument by 
which he both made the world and maintained an intercourfe 
with the patriarchs of the Old Teftament. Philo diguifies 
this logos with the appellation of God; but in order to dif- 
tinguifh him from the Supreme God, he fays, that the latter 
is known by the term God with the article prefixed to ir, 
the God; whereas the logos, like other inferior gods, is only 
called God, without the article. Whilft he afcribes proper 
creation to God the father only, he attributes the forming of 
created matter to the logos. The Jews did not, in general, 
ufe the term logos, or R792 (memra) which correfponds 
to it in the Platonic fenfe, but as fynonimous to God, or 
the mere token, or fymbol, of the divine prefence. In- 
{tances occur in various paflages of the Old Teftament, and 
a fimilar phrafeology may be found in the “ Wifdom of 
Solomon,” which fome have afcribed to Philo. The Chrif- 
tian Platonilts, deriving their notions from the fchool of 
‘Alexandria, and the refemblance difcernible in fome of the 
doétrines of Plato to thefe of the facred feriptures, could 
not help thinking, that he had a¢tually borrowed them from 
the writings of Mofes, with which, as they thought, he 
might have been acquainted during his refidence in Egypt, 
or on his travels in the Eait. This opinion is frequently ex- 
preffed and inculcated by Juftin Martyr, and others of the 
fathers. A modern writer (fee Prieftley’s Early Opinions) 
affirms, that Juitin was the firft, or one of the firft, who 
advanced the doétrine of the permanent perfonality of the 
logos; of whom he fays, “ Jefus Chrift is the only proper 
fon of God, being his logos, firft born and powerful.’? 
Many of the Chriftian fathers, however, maintained that 
the logos was an attribute of the Father, and’ that, this at- 
tribute became the perfon of the Son, and was afterwards 
united to Jefus Chrift. But we fhould enlarge this article 
far beyond its proper limits, if we cited more authorities 
in relation to this fubjeét. We mutt therefore content 
ourfelves with prefenting to our readers a brief account of 
the fentiments of modern divines with regard to the logos. 
It has been very generally allowed that this name belongs, 
in a peculiar and appropriate fenfe, to Jefus Chrift; of whofe 
nature and rank ot being different notions have been enter- 
tained. (See ARIANS, SABELLIANS, SocinriANs, Trinrra- 
RIANS, and Unirarrans. See alfo Pre-ExistENcE of 
Chrift and Trinity.) We shall here fubjoin a brief abftraét 
of thefe opinions from forme of the principal writers on this 
fubjeét. The Pfeudo-Athanafians, as they are dehomi- 
nated by the author of «The Apology of Ben Mordecai 
&c.”’ feem to maintain, that the logos, or word of God, 
and that God, with whom he was in the beginning, and 
whofe fon he is, and the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from 
them both, are each of them, /ingly, the one Supreme God; 
and yet the three all together are the fame Supreme God 
To this purpofe Dr. Ciarke, in his « Scripture Doétrine of 
the Trinity,” mentions the interpretation which fome have 
Oo 2 given 
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given of the phrafe, “the word was God” (John i. 1.) 
The logos, or word, is conceived by fuch perfons to be an- 
other felf-exiftent, underived, independent perfon, co-ordi- 
nate in effential fupreme authority and dominion with the 
Father Almighty: and this, fays Dr. Clarke, whatever 
metaphyfical union may be imagined of two fuch co-ordinate 
perfons, will always and neceflarily, in the religious and 
moral fenfe, be real polytheifm ; fubverting that firft and 
great foundation of all religion, both natural and revealed, 
the monarchical unity of the great King and God of the 
univerfe ; and directly contrary to that firft and great com- 
mandment in both Teftaments (Deut. vi. 4. and Mark xii. 
29.) “Hear, O Tfrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, 
&c."” ; fa 

Another opinion with refpect to the logos, is that which 
fuppofes the appellation to defignate a pre-exittent {pirit, of 
inconceivably exalted rank, and poflefling fupereminent 


power and perfeétion, which derives being from an immediate- 


at of the power and will of God, in contradiftinGion to ex- 
iftence by mere neceffity of nature, and called only begotten 
becaufe it is thus derived from the Father in a fingular and in- 
conceivable manner, and fo as to be thus diftinguifhed from 
all other beings. This pre-exiftent fpirit, or logos, accord- 
irg to the doétrine of Apollinarius about the year 370, and 
the Arians, defcended from heaven, and fupplied the place 
of a foul in Chrift, To this purpofe Mr. Whilton fays, «the 
{cripture, and earlieft antiquity, never affirm, that Chrift 
took a human rational foul; they never fay, he took a whole 
human nature ; they never fay, that he was in that fenfe a 
true and perfeét man; but that he was made flefh; hada 
body prepared for him ; was the Word, or a God incarnate 5 
was made in the likenefs of man ; was found in fafhion as a 
man, while he was God the word. Nay, Ignatius direétly 
affirms, that it wasthe Word, and not a human foul, which 
inhabited in that body ; and almoft all the ancients agree in 
the fame do@rine ; even Athanafius himfelf, before the coun- 
cil of Nice.” It is faid by Ben Mordecai, that notwithftanding 
the pains that were taken to difcourage this opinion, it ap- 
peared again, in different fhapes, in the Chriftian church in 
the doétrine of the Monothelites ; who held, that Chritt 
had only one will, which, without douht, is/fufficient for 
one perion. Agreeably to this fame ufe of the appellation 
logos, Dr. Clarke interprets the feveral paflages that per‘ain 
to it in the 1{t chapter of the gofpel of St. John. In this 
fenfe “the word was with God ;"’ not «1 &w, in God, as 
reafon or underftanding is im the mhind, but wgos roy Geov, with 
God, as one perfon is prefent with another ; and ‘the word 
was God ;’? not 6:05 ec, is God, but Gos my, was God, or 
that vifible perfon, who under the Old Teéftament appeared 
from the beginning » pog?n Gx, the vilible image of the 
invifible God, in whom the name of God was, the an- 
gel of the Lord, &c. Phil. ii. 6. Col. i. 15. Exod. XxIl. 
a1, Zech. xii. 8. &c. &c. It this be the right interpreta- 
tion of the text, then the words, «v xexn nv o Aoyo:s in the be- 
ginning was the word, and o Aoyos oxek eyevelo, the word was 
made eth, mean, that the fame perfon who in the fulnefs of 
the time was made man and dwelt with us, did before dwell 
with God, and aéted in the capacity of a divine perfon, as 
the vifible image of the invifible God, by whom God made 


all things, and by whom all things were from the beginning. 


tranfaéted between God and the creature; and as he is 
ftyled (1 Cor. i. 24.) the Power of God, and the Wifdom 
of God, upon account of the wifdom and power of God 
being manifelted in and by him; fo here he is ftyled (¢ 2070s) 
the Word, becaufe he does A:yew ; he does, as Revealer, Law- 
giver, and Judge, declare the will, the laws, the fentence of 
his Father. Thofe who adopt this opinion allo maintain, 


that Chrift was the perfon, by whom God created and 
governs the world, and that in and by him the Deity ap- ~ 
peared to men under the Old Teftament by the name of — 


Jehovah, the Angel of the covenant, and fimilar appellations.. 
The apoftle tells us (Heb. i. 2. xi. 3.) that it was by 
Chrift God made the world, ¢sinx:, the ages or difpenfa- 
tions; i. e. by whom, fays Ben Mordecai, God formerly 


difpofed and ordered thofe eminent and remarkable periods. 


of time; the Antediluvian, the Patriarchal, the Mofaic, and 
the Prefent, being put under his government, according to 
the will of the Father. Now the ages or difpenfations be- 
fore Chrift, we know from our own {criptures, were ordered 


by the angel Jehovah; and if he were not the Chrift, the — 


Old and New Teftament contradi€& one another; by ai- 
cribing the fame government to two different beings. St. 
Paul therefore could mean no other perfon by Chrift, than _ 


the fame logos or word of God ; whom Philo, and all of that 


age, underitood to be the angel of the covenant, or the 


angel Jehovah. The fame truth is confirmed by many other — 


references in the gofpels and epiftles ; in which the fenfe is 
defeétive,- upon any other principle. : 
There is another opinion concerning the logos, which has. 
had many advocates among modern divines, and efpecially 
among thofe who are denominated Unitarians. Perfons of 
this defcription underftand by the logos, either not a real’ — 


perfon, or God himfelf. Accordingly fome of them inter-- ~ 
pret the paflage above cited in the following manner: “ Inv — 
the beginning was Reafon, and Reafon was with God, and — 


Reafon was God.’ But the fenfe of thefe propofitions: 
amounts to nothing more, as Dr. Clarke has ftated it, than 
that God always was a rational being ; or if we underftand 
by logos, the wifdom, or power, or any of the attributes of 
God, the conclufion will be much the fame. This, we mult 


allow, isin itfelf a certain truth; and, as to the manner of — 


the expreffion, it might perhaps in-fome fenfe, by a figu- 
rative way of {peaking, be affirmed, that the reafon of God, 
or any one of his attributes, is God; yet this is nothing to 


the purpofe of (what St. John is here treating of) the incar-- 


nation of Chrift. For the reafon of God is no otherwife 
God, than the reafon of a man is the man himfelf. Ac-. 
cording to this interpretation, therefore, all thofe decjarations — 
of fcripture, in which it is affirmed that “the word was © 
made flefh and dwelt among us (Johni. 14.), that Chrift — 
“came forth from the Father (John xvi. 28.), that ‘* he 
came down from heaven (John iii. 13.), that “he came ~ 
down from heaven, not to do his own will, but the will of — 
him that fent him (John vi. 18.), that he ‘took part of 7 
flefh and blood (Heb. ii. 14.), that, having been ‘¢in the © 
form of God,’’ he did (x:vwoas eavioy) empty himfelf of that — 
form, ‘and was made in the likenefs of man,’’? and ‘ found — 
in fafhion as a man,”’ (Phil. il. 6,7, 8.) :—All thefe ex- 
preffions (according to this laft interpretation of the words, | 
Qzo¢ ny o Aoyo:), will in reality mean nothing miore than that — 
“the wifdom of the Father dwelt in the ‘Man Chrilt Jefus;"" — 
that is, that Chrift was only in a more perfeé and continued, 
manner than other prophets, ‘‘aninfpired man.”? Nothirg, _ 
fays Dr. Clarke, gan be more forced and unnatural than this: 
interpretation. It is reducing the whole doétrine of the hu- 
miliation and incarnation of the fon of God toa mere figure~_ 
of {peech ; and under the appearance of fpeaking of Chrift: 
as the Supreme God, making him really nothing but a mere ~ 
man. This, however, would ferve the purpofe of thofe who- 
are advocates for the fimple humanity of Chmitt. : ; 
Dr. Lardner, in his * Letter on the Logos, written in — 
the year 1730,”’ profeffes, that he was once favourable to the’ 
fuppofition, that the logos was the foul of our Saviour ; but 
being at a lofs to conceive how that high being, the firft and: 


enly | 
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enly immediately derived being by whom God made the 
world, fhould gain any exaltation by receiving after his refur- 
rection and afcenfion, a bright refplendent human body, and 
being made the king and lord of all good men in this world, 
and the judge of mankind, and being made higher than the 
angels, to whom he was vaitly fuperior before, abandoned 
this hypothefis, as throughout inconceivable, and irrecon- 
cileable to reafon. Having ttated fome difficulties, which 
have been fince repeatedly urged by Unitarians, and which 
thofe who are advocates for the pre-exiftent dignity of Chrift 
are far from thinking to be incapable of a fatisfactory folu- 
tion, and having given interpretations of the paflages that feem 
to intimate and to expre{s the doctrine of our Saviour’s pre- 
exiftence, he proceeds to explain the introduction to St. 
John’s gofpel. ‘In the beginning was the Word."’ By 
beginning he underftands not the beginning of the gofpel, 
as others of .fimilar fentiments have underftood it, but of the 
creation, or rather always from eternity ‘* was the Word.’ 
«¢ And the word was with God ;’’ thatis, was always with 
God, though not fully manifetted, till thefe laft days of the 
world. ‘“ And the word was God,?? fometimes rendered, 
though not correétly, “And God was the word.’? Not- 
withitandinz the feeming tautology, he is of opinion, that 
God here is the fame God that was mentioned before ; and 
that St. John intends the one true God, not any inferior 
deity. 

Thefe paflages ftill remain unfatisfactorily interpreted, 
whatever be the hypothefis concerning the logos that is ad- 
raitted ; but thisis not the place to purfue more at large the 
difcuffion of this point. 
by this article to feek further information from thofe com- 
mentators and critics, who have exprefsly written on this fub- 
ject. 

: LOGOTHETA, an officer under the emperors of the 
Eait, who kept an account of the various branches of 
public and private expence. 

There were fevera! kinds of them diftinguifhed by the 
particular branch they fuperintended, as the /egotheta rx dpoe, 
or poff-mafter general ; logotheta-twr osmezxwn, or majter of the 
Boufbold, &e. ‘ 

LOGRONO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Old 
Caltile, on the Ebro; containing a court of inquifition, 
five parifhes, eight convents, and about sooo inhabitants. 
The environs produce fruit, legume, flax, hemp, excellent 
wine, oil, and filk: 20 miles N.W. of Calahorra. N. lat. 
42 23’. W.long. 3 24'.—Alfo, a town of South Ame- 
rica, in the province of Quito; 4o miles E.S.E. of Cuenza. 

LOGSTOR, or Lixrorer, a town of Denmark, in 
North Jutiand, on Lymford gulf; 21 miles W. of Aalborg. 
N. lat. 57°. E. long. 9° 15!. 

LOGSTOWN, a town of America, on the W. fide of 
the-Ohio; 1S miles from Pittfburg. 

LOGUR, a town of Hindooltan; 20 miles W.N.W. 
of Poonah, 

LOGWOOD, in Botany, the wood of a tree ; for the bo- 
tanical characters of which, fee Hmmatoxytum. ‘The 
wood of this tree is brought in logs of about three feet in 
length, to Europe, where it is ufed for dyeing purples, and 
_for the fineft blgcks ; and therefore it is a very valuable 
commodity. 

The ule of logwood in dyeing was eftablifhed in this 
country by 13 & 14 Car. IL. cap. 11. before which time 
it was prohibited as a pernicious material. A confiderable 
part of the foluble portion of the wood is taken up both 
_ by water and alcohol, but much more by the latter, and 
_ thefe menftrua become tinged by it of a deep purple-red or 

brown. Lf acids be added to the watery decoction, it is 
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turned yellow, but alkalies give a very deep purple celour,. 
without yielding any precipitate. Alum, added to the de- 
coétion of logwood, caufes a violet precipitate or lake, and the 
fupernatant liquor alfo remains violet, and gives a frefh pore 
tion of lake on the effufion of an alkali. The falts of 
iron give an inky black with all the folutions of logwood, 
under the fame circumftances as with galls, whence the 
prelence of gallic acid in logwood is evinced. The folu- 
tions of tin form a very fine violet-coloured lake with the 
decoftion of logwood, and wholly precipitate the colouring 
matter, fo that the fupernatant liquor is quite clear and co- 
lourlefs, In dyeing, logwood gives its own natural purple,. 
with fhades or variations according to the mordant ufed, or 
it heightens and improves the common black with iron and 
galls. In this latter way it gives a peculiar glofs and luftre,, 
on which account it is a very valuable dyeing material. 

Logwood is ufed in miniature painting to make a purple 
wath ; which may be varied to a more red ar blue colour by 
the addition or omiffion of Brazil wood. ‘The wafh may be 
prepared by boiling an ounce of ground logwood in a pint 
of water, till one-half of the fiuid be wafted; ftrain it then 
through flannel, while of a boiling heat; and add to it,. 
when ilrained, about ten grains of pearl-afhes. 'T’o make 
it more red, add half an ounce of Brazil wood, or in pro-- 
portion as the colour wanted may require; ufing in this 
cafe the pearl-afhes very {paringly. This wood has a fweetifh: 
fubaftringent talte, but a remarkable fmell. It gives a pur- 
plifh-red tincture to watery and fpirituous infulions, and 
tinges the ftools, and fometimes the urine, of the fame colour ;; 
but it does not appear to colour the bones of animals. 

Befides its ufe among dyers,. it is employed medicinally as- 
an. aftringent and corroborant. In diarrhcas it has been: 
found peculiarly efficacious ;. alfo in the latter flages of dy- 
fentery, when the obftru€ting caufes are removed, it ferves. 
to obviate that extreme laxity of the inteftines ufually fuper- 
induced by repeated dejections. Extraétum ligni: campe-- 
chenfis is ordered in. the pharmacopeias, and may be given: 
in the dofe of one feruple or two, repeated according to- 
the urgency of the fymptoms. he extract is obtained by 
infpiflating the decoions.. To promote the extractiony. 
the wood fhould be reduced into a fine powder, which.is to 
be boiled in the water, in the proportion of a pound. to a 
gallon, till half the liquor is walted. Some digeft the 
powdered wood in as much fpirit as will cover it to the 
height of about four inches, and afterwards boil: it in water 5; 
the matters taken up by the watery and fpirituous menftrua: 
may be united into one extract, by infpiflating, the watery: 
decoction to the confiftence of honey, and then. gradually. 
{tirring in the {pirituous tinciure. 

Locwoop Country, in Geography, a diftrié&t of America, 
that lies N.W. of the Mofquito fhore, at the head of the 
bay of Honduras, and extends from Vera Paz-to Yucatan,. 
from 15° to 18° N. lat. he whole coait is overfpread: 
with iflets, keys, and fhoals, and the navigation is intricate. 

Loagwoop Lagoon, a bay or gulf on the N.E. coaft of 
Yucatan. N. lat. 20°57'. W.long. 88° 20’. 

Locwoop Jill, in the Manufadures,.is a machine for re-- 
ducing Jogwood, orother dyeing woods, to {mall chips or rafp- 
ings, that the colouring matter may be more readily extracted. 
from them by the dyer. Thefe machines are of two kindss: 
one, by means of knives fixed to a large wheel, chips the wood: 
acrofs the grain into {mall fragments, which are afterwards 
reduced to a fine powder, by grinding them beneath a pair 
of rolling ftones: this is called a chipping engine. The other 
kind operates by {teel bars, with a great number of notches 
in the edge, which rafps and cuts the end of. the wood into 
powder; this is called the rafping engine. Both machines. 

require: 
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o.xequire an inmimenfe power to aétuate them, and are generally 
“worked by water-wheels or by fteam-engines. A planandele- 
vation of a’rafping engine is given in Plate XXXI. Mechanics, 


figs. 1 and 2, where A is an iron cog-wheel, turned round _ 


by the large cog-wheel of a water-mill or fteam-engine; its 
axis has an iron cylinder B fixed upon it, and this has a 
number of fteel bars or knives a fixed in its circumference. 
The pieces of wood to be rafped are placed in a ftrong 
wooden trough, D D, in which an iron bar, E, flides, and 
forces the wood down to the cylinder, being moved by two 
racks, F, F, turned by pinions on an axis, G. At one end of 
this is a handle, g, and at the other a wheel, 4, which is 
turned by a pinion, 4, at the extremity of a long fpindle, 
Fil, which is turned by a wheel, K, whofe teeth are en- 
gaged by threads of a worm or endlefs ferew, /, cut on the 
end of the main axis. By this means the pinions are conitantly 
turing round with a very flow motion, and advance the 
wood towards tlre cylinder, which is at the fame time in 
motion, avd its rafps cut the wood into powder. A 
feGtion of the rafp cylinder is fhewn in fig. 3, where the fame 
letters are ufed. In this m is the groove in which tenants at 
the ends of the bar, E, flide. This bar has many large {pikes 
in it, which faften into the wood. At a isa {trong iron plate 
at the end of the trough, to defend it from wearing away 
by the great preflure of the wood down upon it. The wood 
is kept down in the trough by the crofs-bar, L, fig. 2, fixed 
down over them. The iron cylinder, B, is cait with 24 
grooves in it lengthways, and in thefe are laid as many fteel 
bars, Y, Z, fig. 3, the feétion of which is X.- The angle, 
.r, being ground to a fharp edge, and the fide, rs, cut with 
teeth, as feen at Z, fo that the edge is ferrated, as fhewn by 
Y; the knives are held in their grooves by a {trong hoop, n, 
fig. 2, driven on the ends of the cylinder over the knives, 
~ and they are wedged in faft by {mall iron wedges. When 
the woed in the engine is all rafped, and it needs a frefh 
fupply, the pinion, 4, is difengaged from the wheel 4, and 
then the winch, g, being turned by a man, the racks are 
withdrawn. To difengage the pinion, &, its bearing is fixed 
ina beam, O, which fwings on a hinge at the upper end, 
and the lower end has a rod, f, jointed to it, whzelis en- 
gaged bya catch, r, when the handle, ¢, at the extremity 
of the rod, is moved away from the cylinder, fo as to en- 
gage the pinion, £, with its wheel, 4. But on moving the 
end of the rod towards the cylinder, it is relieved from the 
catch, and the pinion is difengaged from the wheel; and 
to prevent the bar, E, going‘fo far as to endanger its teeth 
meeting the rafps, a pin is fixed into a particular part of 
One of the racks, f, which takes hold of the rod, 4, when 
it has got.as far as intended, and removes the rod from the 
catch, 7, and then the racks do not advance any farther 
to the rafps. The wheel at R'S, joining in the axes H and I, 
is called a friGtion box: it confifts of an iron box, R, fixed 
on the end of the axis, I; its cavity receives a conical plug, 
S, fitted upcn the end of the other axis, H, and prefied 
into the box by a lever, T, loaded with a weight. By this 
‘means, if the wood does not rafp away fo fait as the motion 
of the racks would advance it, the cone, S, flips round in 
the box, R, and allows for the difference of the movements, 
which would vtherwiie break the machine. The cylinders 
of rafping engines generally turn reand from rg to 20 
times per minute, and will reduce a great quantity of wood 
to a powder ina fhort time. Figs. 4 and.¢ are two eleya- 
tions of a chipping engine: here A is part of a ttrong iron 
axis, turned with a confiderable velocity by water or fteam: 
upon the end is a fma'l circular flanch, B, to which is bolted 
a circular iron-plate, D, in which four knives are fixed, fo 


that their edges project a very {mall quantity before the 
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furface of the wheel in the manner of a plane iron. Es an- 
iron frame containing the bearing for the pivot of the wheel ; 
it has a {mall trough, F, caft all in one piece with it. All 
this iron work is {crewed down to the wood framing, G G. 
The wood, .H, is in this machine prefented to the knives in 
the wheel by a man who holds jt in the trough, and advances 
it as the knives cut away the end. Thefe chips are cut 
acrofs the grain but obliquely, as is evident from fg. 4 : they 
are afterwards ground to a fine powder by a rolling ftone, 
or runner upon edge. A large and heavy fly-wheel is ufually 
fixed on the axis, A, of the chipping wheel to regulate its 
movement. A method of reducing logwood has been lately 
introduced by fawing it with’a circular faw (fee Saw), which 
cuts off a flake from the end of a piece of wood x, fo 
that the jar of the faw fhatters the flake all into powder. 
By this means, at every cut the faw cuts away as much wood 
as its thicknefs in faw duft and the flake, which is as 
much more, is reduced at the fame time, fo that all the 
wood is reduced, though only one-half is cut, whereas, in 
the rafping engine, every particle muft be cut by the ma- 
chine. This improvement merits the attention of the woollen 
manufacturers, whofe numerous logwood milis would be 
much improved by the adoption of this method. 

LOHA, a town of Algiers ; 28 miles E. of El Callah. 

LOHARCANA, a town of Nepaul; 10 miles S. of 
Batgao. f 

LOHARINAPAUL, a town of Nepaul; 15 miles S. 
of Catmandu. 

LOHAROO, a town of Hindooftan, in Dooab; 10 
miles N.W. of Pattiary. 

LOHE, a town of Auftria; 12 miles W.S.W. of 
Crems. 

LOHEIA, a town of Arabia, in the province of Ye- 
men, on the coa{t of the Red fea, founded, about three cen- 
turies ago, by a Mahometan faint, who built a hut on the 
fhore where the town now ftands, and {pent the reft of his 
days there asa hermit. After his death, a ‘¢ Kabbat,” or 
houfe of prayer, was ereéted over his tomb, and it was after- 
wards gradually embellifhed and endowed. Some devout 
perfons reforted hither, and built huts for themfelves about 
his tomb. The harbour of Macabra, a neighbouring town, 
being about this time filled up, the inhabitants who deferted 
it fettled at Lohicia, and transferred the feat of government 
to this place. The territory of Loheia is arid and barren ; 
and the harbour is indifferent, fo that at ebb-tide, laden 
boats cannot approach near it; but, notwithftanding this 
difadvantage, a confiderable trade in coffee, brought from 
the neighbouring hills, is carried on in this town. The 
coffee is not fo good as that which is procured by way of 
Mocha and Hodeida from Beit el Fakih, but it is purchafed 
on more reafonable terms, and the carriage to Jidda is leis 
expenfive. On this account feveral merchants from Cairo 
refide at. Loheia, and others annually refort hither for the 
purchafe of coffee. In this town are alfo 40 poor Banians, 
who are employed in different trades. Loheia has no walls, 
but is defended by 12 towers garrifoned by foldiers, and _ 
placed at equal diftances round it. The height of their 
gates render it neceflary to afcend them by means of lad-. 
ders. It is but one of thefe towers that admits of being ~ 
defended by cannons. Thus expofed to the depredations 
of the Arabs, the inhabitants have been fometimes reduced 
to the neceflity of leaving the town, and of taking refuge ia 
a {mall ifland, whither they carry with them ther molt ya- 
luable effe&s. Several of the houfes in Loheia are built of 
iftone; but they are generally huts, conttructed after the 
Arabian fathion; the wails confiiting of mud mixed with 
_ dung, and the roof thatched with a fort ef grafs which ig 
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common here. Around thefe walls is a range of beds made 
of ftraw, affording convenience for fitting or lying. ‘Thefe 
honfes are not large enough to admit of being divided into 
feparate apartments; they Nave feldom any windows, and 
the door is only a ftraw-mat. When an Arab has a family 
and cattle, he builds for theireaccommodation feveral fuch 
huts, and inclofes the whole with a {trong wooden fence. 
Lime is prepared in the neighbourhood of the town, by the 
ealcination of coral from the fea in the open air, and with- 
out a furnace. The water at Loheia 1s very bad, and 
therefore they are fupplied from the diftance of 24 leagues, 
which is brought to them in earthen jars upon camels or 
affes. Within two leagues of the town is a {mall hill which 
affords coniiderable quantities of mineral falt. The inha- 
bitants are curious, intelligent, and polifhed in their man- 
ners. The women wear large veils in the {treets, and yet 
they have nd objection to throw them afide before ftrangers. 
One of thefe females, who prefented herfelf to view, had 
her brow, cheeks, and chin, ornamented with black fpots, 
imprefled into the fkin, and her eyes were alfo artificially 
blackened. In this town they have all the inftruments ne- 
ceflary for diftilling brandy; they have alfo a fort of wine, 
prepared from an infufion of dry grapes in water, in a pot 
which is buried in the ground in order to make the liquor 
ferment. They have alfo a thick, white liquor, called 
«¢ Buia,’ prepared from meal mixed with water, and 
brought into a itate of fermentation. Niebuhr. 

LOHMEN, a town of Saxony, ia the margravate of 
_ Meiffen; 10 miles E.S.E. of Drefden. 

LOHNIN, a town of Brandenburg ; 10 miles S.E. of 
Brandenburg. 

LOHOCK. See Locu. 

LOHORPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Oude; 20 miles S. of Mahomdy. 

LOHR, a town of Germany, in the county of Rieneck, 
on the Maine; 21 miles N.W. of Wurzburg. 

Lonr Hampton, a town of Germany, in the county of 
Hanau-Munzenburg ; 22 miles E. of Hanau. 

LOHRY, a town of Hindoottan, in Behker, on the 
Sinde; 15 miles S. of Behker. 

LOHTO, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Wafa; 18 miles N.E. of Gamla Karleby. 

LOHURDEGA, a town of Bengal, in the circar of 
Nagpour ; 22 miles N.N.W. of Doefa. N. lat. 23° 20. 
E. long. 84° 51'. 

LOHURSEY, a town of Bengal, at which is a pafs 
acrofs the mountains; 18 miles N.N.E. of Pelamow. 

LOIBERSTORFF, a town of Auftria; 14 miles S. of 
Vienna. —Alfo, a town of Auftria; 10 miles S.W. of St. 
Polten. 

LOIHL, a range of mountains between Carinthia and 
€arniola. 

LOIMAJOKI, a town of Sweden, in the government 
| of Abo; 32 miles N.N.E. of Abo. 
' LOINS, in Anatomy, the lower and pofterior part of the 
trunk of the body, or the fpace fituated between the upper 
edge of the pelvis, and the laft ribs.. The inferior end of 
the vertebral column occupies the middle of this region ; it 
is called the lumbar portion of the fpine, and the yertebre 
| compofing it are the lumbar vertebre. (See Spine.) The 
loweft of thefe refts on the upper furface of the facrum, 
| and thus joins the cheft to the pelvis. This part of the 
~ fpine is the centre of the reciprocal motions of the chelt and 
pelvis; it is covered on each fide, towards the back, by a 
| thick mafs of mufcle, forming two convex prominences, 
| with a hollow between them, correfponding to the {pinous 
‘proceffes.. Thefe mufcles are the great powers concerned 
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in extending the fpine, and maintaining it ereét. (See Donsi 
longiffimus, and SacnoLuMBALISs ) They are affected in 
itrams of the trunk, and in lumbago, in which cafes all 
motions of the loins are performed with great difficulty and 
pain. The fides of the lumbar region of the {pine are 
covered by the pfoe mufcles, which belong to the hip-joint. 
The colle&tions of matter forming ferous abfcefles are 
found in the cellular fubftance about thefe mufcles. Clofe 
to the fide of the {pine, the interval between the crifta of the 
os innominatum and the lait rib is occupied by the quadra- 
tus lumborum mulcle. (See Lumsorum:) In front of this 
mufcle, and of the pfoas, the kidney lies, furrounded by 
loofe cellular fubflance, which feparates it from the perito- 
neum. (See Kipney.) The loins in front form a part of 
the pofterior furface of the abdomen ; and this is called the 
lumbar region. 

LOJO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Nyland ; 30 miles W. of Helfingfors. 

LOJOBI, a town of Servia; 16>miles S.S.E. of Paffa- 
rovitz. © 

LOIR and Cuer, one of the nine departments of the 
central region of France, fo called from the names of the 
rivers which traverfe it, the former in the fouthern part,, 
the other in the north, and compofed of Blefois and So- 
logne, diftri€ts éf Orleanais, is fituated in 47° 40! N. lat. 
S.E. of Sarthe, and bounded on the N. by the department 
of the Eure and Loire, on the N.E. by the Loiret, on the 
E. and S.E. by the Cher, on the S. by the Indre, and on 
the W. by the Indre and Loire, and Sarthe. It is 34. 
French leagues in length, and 23 broad, and contains 
67174 kiliometres, or about 339 fquare leagues, and 
211,152 inhabitants. It is divided into three diftri€ts or 
circles, 24 cantons, and 309 communes.; the circles are 
Vendome, containing 68,330, Blois, including 103,268, and 
Romorantin, comprehending 39,554 inhabitants. Its con-- 
tributions amount to 2,432,733 francs, and its expences to 
210,286 fr. and 19 cents. Its capital is Blois. The foil of 
this department is partly fandy. and partly fertile ; yielding 
grain, wine, fruits, and paftures. It abounds in lakes, 
marfhes, and heaths, with confiderable forefts, iron-mines, . 
&e. 

Lorre, one of the 12 departments of the eaftern region 
of France, formerly Forez, fituated in 45° 30! N. lat., welt 
of the Rhone, 24 French leagues long and 12.broad, con- 
tains 5135 kiliometres, or 259 fquare leagues, and 292,588- 
inhabitants. It is divided into three circles, 48 cantons, 
and 327 communes. The circles are Roanne, containing 
95,663, Montbrifon, 97,659, and St. Etienne, 99,261 inha- 
bitants, ‘The contributions amount to 2,745,417 fr. and its 
expences to 244,800 fr. and 66 cents. Its capital is Mont- 
brifon. This department is diverfified with plains, hills, 
and mountains. Both banks of the river Loire, from which. 
it derives its appellation, are-level, yielding grain, hemp, 
and pattures, [he gentle eminences near Roanne are 
covered with vines. Mont-Pilat,aridge of high mountains, 
is fituated at the S.E. extremity of the department, near 
the confines of Ardéche.. Here are forelts and mines of 
iron, lead, and coal. 

Lorre, Upper; one of the 12:departments of the fouth- 
eaft region of France, compofed of Vevay and Cevennes, 
fituated in 45° N. latz, fouth of Loire and Puy de Dome, 
26 Fr. leagues long and 17 broad, contains 5.232% kiliome- 
tres, or 254 fquare leagues, and 237,901 inhabitants. It 
is divided into three circles, 28 cantons, and 272 com-- 
munes. ‘he circles are Brioude, containing 70,596, Le: 
Puy 103,068, and Yflengeaux, 64,237 inhabitants. The 
capital is Le Puy, The contributions amount to al 
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¥r. and the expences to 219,838 fr. 23 cents. This terri- 
‘tory, though mountainous and covered with fnow fix 
‘months in the year, yields grain, fruits, &c. fufficient for 
the inhabitants, with good pattures, mines of antimony, 
&c. 

Lorre, Lower, one of the nine departments of the 
weftern region of France, formerly Upper Bretagne, a 
maritime territory on either hand of the Loire, is fituated 
an 47° 35! N. lat., is 30 Fr. leagues long und 27 broad, and 
‘contains 7660 kiliometres, or 382 iquare leagues, and 
368,506 inhabitants. It is divided into five circles, 45 
‘cantons, and 209 communes. The circles are Savenay, 
comprehending 91,132, Chateau-Briant, 50,244, Ancenis, 
36,949, Nantes, 157,940, and Paimboeuf, 32,241 inhabit- 
ants. Its capital is Nantes. Its contributions amount to 
2,900,662 fr. and its expences to 345,171 fr. This de- 
‘partment produces wheat, rye, flax, wine, and excellent 
paitures, with mines of iron, coal, quarries of marble, &c. 
Savenay yields cyder and wine of an inferior quality. The 
fecond circle is «lmoft one continued foreft. Nantes is 
‘agreeably diverfified and fertile. From the marfhes of 
Paimboeuf much falt is extracted. : 

LOTRET, one of the nine departments of the central re- 
gion of France, a portion of Orleanais, E. of Loir and 
‘Cher, is fituated in 47° 50’ N. Jat., is 30 Fr. leagues long, 
and 24 broad ; and contains 70474 kiliometres, or 356 {quare 
leagues, and 289,728 inhabitants. It is divided into four 
circles, 31 cantons, and 363 communes. The circles are 
Pithiviers, containing 55,061, Montargis, 61,912, Gien, 
3753955 and Orleans, 135,360 inhabitants. Its capital is 
Orleans. Its contributions amount to 3,778,705 fr. and its 
‘expences to 337,821 fr. 52 cents. The foil of the fecond 
circle is fandy, yielding little grain. ‘The produdts of the 
‘other diftri€&s are grain, wine, hemp, faffron, fruits, and 

aftures. 

LOIRON, a town of France, in the department of the 
Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in the diltriGt of 
Laval; fix miles W. of Laval. The place contains 1559, 
and the canton 13,810 inhabitants, on a territory of 280 
kiliometres, in 15 communes. 

LOITSCH, or Locarerz, a town of Upper-Carniola ; 
15 miles W. of Laybach. 

LOITZ, a town of Anterior Pomerania; 24 miles S. of 
‘Stralfund. N. lat. 53° 56’. E. long. 13° 5’. 

LOKACZ, a town of Poland, in Voihynia; 30 miles 
W.S.W. of Lueko. iL. 

LOKALAX, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Abo ; 27 miles N.W. of Abo. 

LOKE, in Afyihology, the name of one of the deities of 
the northern nations, aniwering to the Arimanes among the 
Perfians, whom they reprefent as at enmity both with gods 
and men, and the author of all the evils which defolate the 
univerfe. Loke is defcribed in the Edda as producing the 
great ferpent which incitcles the world; which feems to 
have been intended as an emblem of corruption or fin: he 
alfo give4 birth to Hela or death, the queen of the’ infernal 
regions ; and alfo to the wolf Fenris, that monfter who is 
to encounter the gods and deftroy the world. North. Ant. 
~vol. ii. p. 85, &c. 

Loxe, in Rural Economy, a provincial word ufed in Nor- 
folk for a clofe narrow lane. 

LOKMAN, in Biography, furnamed A/-Hakim, or the 
Wife, a philofopher in coniiderable eftimation among the 
ealtern nations, to whom is attributed a colleétion of maxims 
and fables, which are ealeulated to difplay the moral do¢trines 
of the ancient Arabians. There have been many hypothefes 
soncerning the country in which he lived, and the period at 


: EO: 
which he flourifhed, but the greater part of the Muffulmar 


doétors make him contemporary with David and Solomon. . 


Tt has been fuppofed that he was a native of Ethiopia or 
Nubia, and in rather a fervile condition ; that he had been 
a flave in different countries, and that he was at length fold 
among the Ifraelites. His wifdom has been afcribed to 
divine infpiration, which he received in the following manner ; 
while afleep at aoon-day, angels came to the place where he 
was’ repofing, faluted him, without rendering themfelves 
vifible, and declaring that God would make him a monarch 
and his heutenant on earth. He fignified his fubmiffion to 
the will of his maker, but would rather have preferred to 
remain in a low condition, On account of this anfwer, God 
beftowed upon him wifdom in fo eminent a degree that he 


was enabled to inftru&t mankind by a great vatiety of maxims, — 


fentences, and parables, amounting to ten thoufand in num- 
ber. 
of Lokman are found feattered in the writings of feveral of 
the orientals ; of thefe we fhall notice only a few. 
was once feated in the midft of a circle of auditors, a man 


of high rank afked if he was not that black flave whem he ~ 
had before feen attending upon the flocks in the field; he ~ 


replied, he was; how then, faid the other, have you at- 
tained to fuch wifdom and fo high a reputation; “ By fol- 
lowing exactly,” faid Lokman, ‘ thefe three precepts ; 
always to {peak the truth ; to keep inviolably the promifes 
made; and never to meddle with what does not concern me,"” 
It was Lokman_ who faid that ‘ the tongue and the heart, 
were both the beft and the wort parts of men.”? Mahomet 
frequently refersto the authority of Lokman in fupport of 
his own opinions and doétrines, and he is {till regarded by 
the followers of the Mahometan religion as a faint and a pro- 
phet. ‘They reprefent him to have been as virtuons and pious 
as he was wife, and on that account was peculiarly bleffed 


of God. Some writers affert that he embraced the Jewifh — 
religion, and entered into the fervice of king David, who - 


entertained a high efteem for him, and that he died at a very 
advanced age. The fcanty relics of the fables of Lokman 
were publithed by Erpenius, in Arabic and Latin, and 
Tannaquil Faber gave an edition of them in elegant’ Latin 
verfe. Gen. Biog. 


Loxman, in Geography, a town of the Arabian Irak, on 


the Tigris ; 16 miles N. of Bagdad. ‘ 
LOKO, a fmall ifland on the E. fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 607 51’. E. long. 20° 59. 
LOKOHAR, a town of Hindooltan, in Bahar; 36 
miles N.E. of Durbunga. 
LOKTEVA, a town of Ruffia, in the 
Kolivan ; 36 miles S.W. of Kuznetzk. 
LOLBAZAR, a town of Bengal ; 
Beyhar. é 
LOLBINIERE, a town of Canada, on the river St. 
Lawrence; 25 miles S.W. of Quebec. 
LOLDONG, atown and fortrefs of Almora ; 85 miles 
N.N.E. of Delhi. N. lat. 29 47'. E. long. 78° 36/. 
LOLGUNGE, a town of Hindoottan, in Oude; 16 
miles N. of Manickpour.—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Benares; 22 miles S.W! of Mitzapour.— Allo, a town of 
Hindooltan, in Oude ; 20 miles S. of Azemgur. 
LOLICHMIUM, in Greek Mufic, according to Pau- 
fanias, was the name given to the gymnafium at Olympia, 
which was always open for thofe who wifhed to contend in 
literature, poetry, or mufic ; and Aélian tells us, that in the 
gift olympiad, Euripides and Xenocles difputed the prize in 
dramatic poefy at the Olympic games; at which time they 
were accompanied by in/truments. 


LOLIUM, in Agriculture, the name of a kind of graft 


government of 


37 miles S.W. of 


The anecdotes which are recorded concerning the life 
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of which there are feveral fpecies, fome of whichare highly 
ufeful to the farmer, as the loliug perenne. 

Lonivs, in Botany, a Latin word of unknown origin.— 
Darnel, or Darnel-grafs. Virgil calls it ‘ infelix lolium,” 
not only as being a weed amongtt corn, but probably alluding 
to an idea, long prevalent, that corn was transformed into it. 
This opinion of the change of one kind of gramineous 
plant into another, as wheat into rye, rye into tities, barley 
into darnel, darnel into brome-grafs ; and of thé latter - by 
becoming oats or rye, in a fertile foil, returning again toa 
more improved ftate; all this, however abfurd, was fo ge- 
nerally believed, that Linneus thought proper to write a 
differtation againft it. See Zran/mutatio Frumentorum, Amoen. 


Acad. v. 5. 106 —Linn. Gen. 38. Schreb. 53. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1. 461. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Sm. Fi. 
Brit. 148. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1.174. Juff. 31. 


Lamarck Tllattr. t. 48.—Clafs and order, 7riandria Di- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. : 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Common receptacle elongated into a fpike, 

‘the flowers, which are difpofed in two ranks, being prefled 

clofe to an angle of the ftalk. Glume of one valve, awl- 
fhaped, permanent, fixed, oppofite to the ftalk. - Cot. of 
two valves; the lowermoft lanceolate, narrow, convoluted, 
pointed, the ‘length of the calyx; the uppermoft fhorter, 
linear, bluntee, concave above. Ne¢tary of two {mall, 
ovate, obtufe leaflets, gibbous at their hafe. Stam. Tila- 
ments three, capillary, fhorter than the corolla; anthers ob- 
long. if. Germen turbinate; ftyles two, capillary, re- 
flexed ; ftigmas feathery. eric. none; the -corolla em- 
bracing the feed, and finally opening to let it fall. Seed one, 
oblong, convex beneath, with a broad fhallow furrow above, 
comprefled. 

Obf. The feffile {fpikelets ftand in the fame plane with the 
ftalk, fo that the latter fupplies the place of an inner valve 
to the calyx, which neverthelefs is fometimes prefent, though 
diminutive. 

EM. Ch. Calyx of one valve, fixed, many-flowered. 
Florets two-ranked.: 

1. L. perenne. Perennial Darnel ; Red Darnel ; or Ray- 
grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 122. Engl. Bot. t. 315. Mart. 
Ruft. t. 4. Knapp. t. 100.—Spike awnlefs. Spikelets 
longer than the calyx. Florets lanceolate—A common 
European grafs, in rather fertile ground, about the borders 
of fields, road fides, paftures, &c. flowering in June.—The 
yaotis fibrous, downy, perennial. Stem a foot high, ere& 
or afcending, bent at the bottom, jointed, leafy, round in 
the upper part, ftriated, fmooth. Leaves linear, keeled, 
fmooth, dark green, with {mooth, ftriated fheaths, anda 
fhort obtufe ftipula. Spike nearly ere&t, very flat, often a 
little twifted. 

A variety with a compound {pike is figured by Leers, 
t. 12. £1; and another with a remarkably fliort broad and 
denfe fpike, in Scheuchz. Prodr. t. 2. . Vaillant’s t. 17. 
f. 3, with long awns, cited by Willdenow after Reichard, 
furely cannot belong to this f{pecies. 

&. L. tenue; Linn. Sp. Pl. 122. Willd. n. 2, appears 
to beonly a ftarved variety of perenne, with very few florets 


sin each calyx. 
) 2. Li. temulentum. Bearded Darnel. Linn. Sp. Pl. 122. 
Fi. Dan. ti' 160. ‘Leers. 48. t.12: f. 2. Engl. Bot. 
t.1124. Knapp. t. 104. Hoft. Gram. Auttr. v, 1. t. 26. 
| Schreb. Gram. t. 36.—Spike awned. Spikelets fhorter 
than the calyx. Florets elliptical. Stem rough in the 
upper part.—Native of European corn-fields, among barley, 
| wheat, or flax, flowering in July.—Root‘annual, of a few 
downy fibres. Stem nearly folitary, twice as tall and ftout 
as the former, ere&t, firm, of about three. knots; very 

Vor. XXI. ; 


{mooth and fhining in the lower part ; roughabove. Leaves 
lanceolate, fpreading, ribbed, rough, of a lighter green 
than in perenne. Sheaths roughifh. Stipula very fhort, cre- 
nate, Spike ere€t, larger and more turgid than in the former. 
Calyx without awns; in the lower fpikelets often furnifhed 
with a minute, elliptical, inner valve. Florets numerous, 
ovate, {welling, flightly ribbed, rough, each tipped with an 
awl-fhaped, whitifh, rough, ereé&t awn, twice its own length, 
from a little below the top.—T he feeds are faid to be intoxi~ 
cating to men, beafts and birds, and even to bring on con- 
vulfions and death. We know of no mifchiefs from it in 
this country, where it is far from common, 

3. L. arvenfe. Annual Beardlefs Darnel. Wither- 
ing 168. Engl. Bot. t. 1125. Knapp. t. 102. (L. te- 
mulentum 3 Hudf. 55.)—Spike almoft beardlefs. Spike- 
lets about the length of the calyx. Florets elliptical. Stem 
very {mooth.— Native of fields in England and Scotland, as 
well as other parts of Europe. Willdenow indicates it as 
a variety of the laft. It differs however, not only in being 
not at all, or very fhortly, awned, but in the total fmooth- 
nefs of its fem and /pige. The /eaves are occafionally rough, 
but on their upper fide only. Dr. Withering, who firft de- 
fined this fpecies, fays the ca/yx has two valves; but we 
ufually find only one. The aqwzs are too large in the plate 
of Englifh Botany. Chita 

4. L. maximum. Great Welt-Indian Darnel. Willd. 
n, 4— Calyx as long as the many-flowered compreffed 
fpikelet ; of which the upper florets are awned.’’—Native 
of Jamaica. Root annual. Whole grafs twice as large as 
L.. temulentum, from which alfo it differs in having the calyx 
equal in length to the /pitelet ; and while the upper florets 
have long awns, the reft are beardlefs. Yet Willdenow, 
from whofe work we adopt this fpecies, fufpeéis it may be 
but a variety of the fecond. ‘ 

5. L. diftachyon. Double-fpiked Indian Darnel——Linn. 
Mant. 187.— Spikes in pairs. Calyx fingle-flowered. Co- 
rolla fringed—Sent by Koenig from the coaft of Malabar.— 
Stems partly decumbent, flender, branched, fmooth, Leaves 
fhort, narrow, with long, fmooth, rather tumid fheaths. 
Spikes in pairs, terminal, equal, flender, two or-three inches 
long. Flowers in two ranks, but direéted to one fide. 
Calya: of one valve, fingle-flowered. Corolla ovate, denfely 
fringed with fine, long, white hairs. A fingular. grafs, 
whole gents is at leaft doubtful, In fome points it refembles 
a Penicum. 

Loxium Perenne, the botanical name of the grafs ufually 
known to the farmers by the name of ray-grafs: it has a 
perennial fibrous creeping root. The ftems, feveral from 
the fame root, proftrate or oblique at the bafe, but the 
flowering item upright, {mooth, from fix inches to eighteen, 
twenty and twenty-four inches in height, according to the 
foil: they have feveral joints near the bafe, at a {mall dif- 
tance from each other, but on the upper part only one or 
two. Ona great number of plants of a middling lize three 
joints, and never more than four, were counted by Miller, 
the flowering-ftem running up from eleven to fourteen 
inches above the laft joint. They are frequently ruffet- 
coloured at the joints; the leaves are four or five inches 
long, and from two to four lines wide, lengthened out into 
a point ; the leaf on the ftem above twice as broad as thofe 
next the root and on the runners. The fheath coyers the 
ftem for feveral inches above the upper joint ; both that 
and the leaves are fmooth. The flowers are in a {pike, 
which is from four to fix or feven, and even nine inches in 
length, compofed of many (ten to eighteen) fpikelets, ranged 
at a little diftance from each other, in two rows alternately 


along the rachis or common receptacle. .The {pike is gene- 
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but fometimes nearly cylindrical; and it fome- 
times fhews a difpofition to become branched, particularly 
towards the bottom. The rachis is flexuous, or changes its 
direGtion in a curve line from one fpikelet to another ; and 
each {pikelet being lodged at the bafe in a hollow of it, has 
no occafion for an inner valve to the calyx for protection, 
and therefore is not provided with one. ‘The number of 
flowers in each fpikelet varies from three or four to fix, 
feven or eight, and even fometimes nine, ten, or eleven ; but 
fix or feven is the moft common number. The valve of the 
ealyx tapers to a point ; and the terminating calyx is two- 
leaved. ‘The two inner hufks, which are the valves of the 
corolla, are both of the fame length, or nearly fo. ‘The 
germ is placed between the upper of thefe, and two {mall 
white femitranfparent fub{tances, which Linneus terms the 
neGaries; the feed eafily quits the chaff or covering. 

This is a grafs which is called in Englih a ray-gra/s, from 
the French ivarie, which is their name far another {pecies, 
this being termed Fauff ivarie. It is corruptly termed by 
farmers rie, or rye-grais, but it bears no refemblance to rie, 
or rye, that beiig a name appropriated to a very different 

rafs (Hordeum pratenfe). It has, likewife, by Ray been 
ditinguithed by the title of Red Darnel-grafs ; and in fome 
laces it is.called Crap ; in Devonthire, Laver ; in Norfolk, 

Thite Nonefuch. 

‘ There ac feveral varieties of this grafs which differ 
chiefly in the fize or colour of the flem and {pike, as well as 
the number of flowers in each fpikelet. Alfo the flowers 
are now aud then found with awns or beards; and the {pikelets 
are alfo fometimes cluitered, and fometimes branched, or 
dinded. ; an 

It isa fort of grafs that has been Jong in cultivation as an 
early palture and hay grafs, See AnririciaL Gra/s, and 
Ray-Grass. xsi 

LOLLARDS, in Ecclefiaflieal Hiflory, a religious feét, 
differing in many religious points from the church of Rome, 
which arofe in Germany about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century ; fo called, as many writers have erroneoufly 
imagined, from Walter Lollard, who began to dogmatize in 
1315, and was burnt at Cologn: but it 1s evident that Lol- 
lard was no furname, but merely a term of reproach applied 
to all heretics who concealed the poifon of error under the 

earance of piety. 

PPE he monk i Gane derives the origin of the word 
Lollard, among us, from /olivm, a tare 5 as if the Lollards 
were the tares fown in Chrift’s vineyard. Abelly fays, that 
the werd Lollard fignifies pra/ing God, from the German 
loben, to praifes and herr, Lord 3 becaufe the Lollards em- 
ployed themfelves in travelling about from place to place, 
finging pfalms and hymns. 

- Others, much to the fame purpofe, derive Jol/hard, lull- 
bard, or lollert, lullert, as it was written by the ancient Ger- 
mans, from the old German word lullen, lallen, or fallen, and 
the termination hard, with which many of the High Duteh 
words end. Lollen fignifies to fing with a low voice, and, 
therefore, /oi/bard is atinger, or one whe frequently fings; 
and in the vulgar tongue of the Germans, it denotes a per- 
fon who is PN ceualle praifing God with a fong, or finging 
hymns to his honour. The Alexians or Ccllites were called 
Loollards, becaufe they were public fingers who made it their 
bufinefs to inter the bodies of thofe who died of the plague, 
and fang a dirge over them in a mournful and indiftinét tone 
as they carried them to the grave. The name was after- 
wards aflumed by perfons that difhonoured it ; for we find, 
among thofe Lollards who made extraordinary pretences to 
piety and religion, and {pent the greatelt part of their tine 
in meditatien, prayer, and fuch acts of piety, there were 


rally flat, 
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many abominable*hypocrites, who entertained the moft.ridie 
culous opinions and concealed the moft enormous vicesunder - 
the fpecious mark of this extraordinary profeffion. And ; 
many injurious afperfions were propagated again{t thofe 1 
who affumed this name, by the priefts and monks; fo that iF 
by degrees, any perfon who covered herefies or crimes under 
the appearance of piety, was called a Lollard. Thus the 
name was not ufed to denote any one particular fe, but 
was formerly common to all perfons and ail feéts, who.were- 
fuppofed to be guilty of impiety towards God or the church,. 
under an external profeffion of extraordinary piety. How- 
ever, many focieties, confifting both of men and women, 
under the name of Lollards, were formed in moft parts of 
Germany and Flanders, and were fupported partly by their 
manual labours, and partly by the charitable donations of 
pious perfons. The magiftrates and inhabitants of the 
towns, where thefe brethren and fifters refided, gave the:n 
particular marks of favour and prote€tion, on account of 
their great ufefulnefs to the fick and needy. They were 
thus fupported againtt their malignant rivals, and obtained: 
many papal conttituuions, by which their inititute was con 
firmed, their perfons-exempted from the cognizance of the 
inquifitors, and fubjeGted entirely to the jurifdiction of the bi- 
fhops ; but as thefe meafures were in{ufficient te fecure them 
from moleftation, Charles, duke of Burgundy, in the year 
1472, obtained a folemn bull from pope Sixtus 1V. order- 
ing that the Cellites, or Lollards, fhould be ranked among: 
the religious orders, aud delivered from the jurifdiction of 
the bifhops ; and pope Julius Il. granted them yet greater 
privileges inthe year 1506. Mofheim informs us that many 
focieties of this kind are ftill fubfifting at Cologn, and in. 
the cities of Flanders, though they have evidently de— 
parted from their ancient rules. Eccl. Hitt. vol. ii. 8vo. 

Lollard and his followers rejeéted the facrifice of the 
mafs, extreme unétion, and penances for fin; arguing, that 
Chrift?s fuffermgs were fufficient. He is lkewife {aid to 
have fet afide baptifm as a thing of no effeét ; and repent 
ance, as not abfolutely neceflary, &c. In England, the 
followers of Wickliffe were called, by way of reproach, 
Loilards, from fome affinity there was between fome of their 
tenets ; though ethers are of opinion, that the Englifh: 
Lollards came from Germany. 

They were folemnly condemned by the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury and the council of Oxford. 
LOLLGUNGE, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 20 

miles E N.E. of Purneah, 

LOLLI, in Biography, a performer on the violin of 
great celebrity, who came into England at the beginning of 
1785; but by a caprice in his conduét equal to his per-- 
formance, he was feldom heard. And then fo eccentric — 
was his ftyle of compofition and execution, that he was re- 
garded as a madman by moft of his hearers. And yet we — 
are convincéd, that in his lucid intervals he was, in a derious; 
ftyle, a very great, expreflive, and admirable performer. In. 
his freaks nothing can be imagined fo wild, difficult, gro— — 
tefque, and even ridiculous as his compofitions and perform— 
ance. After playizg at the oratorio, and making the grave 
and ignorant laugh at very ferious difficulties upon whicls 
he had, perhaps, but ill ‘bettowed his time, he fuddenly left — 
the kingdom, @ /a As a 3 perhaps, at lait, to fhun diffi- 
eulties of another kind. 

LOLLIEL, in Geography, a town.of Thibet; 110 miles — 
N. of Goreah. N. lat. 30-15!. E.long. 84° 28!. 

LOLLONADO, a town of the ifland of Cubaz 146 — 
miles S.W. of Havanna. ¥ 

LO-LOS, the name of a particular people difperfed 
through the proviace of Yun-nap, in China, dittin¢t fom q 

; i. ¢ ..gWherm@ 
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the Chinefe. ‘They were formerly governed by their own 
-fovereigns, but upon fubmitting to the emperor of China 
they obtained peculiar privileges. Thefe people are well 
made, and inured to labour. They have a peculiar lan- 
guage of their own, and a mode of writing which feems to 
be the fame with that of the bonzes of Pegu and Ava. 
Thefe cunning prieits have acquired an influence over the 
Lo-los in the weftern part of Yun-nan, and have intro- 
duced among them the worfhip and religious ceremonies of 
their country ; and they have even induced them to build 
large temples of a different architeGure from that of the 
Chinefe. ‘The princes of the Lo-los are abfolute matters of 
their. fubje&ts, and have a right of punifhing them, even 
by death, without waiting for the anfwer of the viceroy. 
Thefe princes have many officers and men under their com- 
mand ; and their militia is compofed of cavalry and infantry, 
who are atmed with bows and lances, and fometimes muf- 
kets. The iron and copper mines which are lodged in their 
mountains, enable them to make their own armour. Thefe 
mountains alfo abound with mines of gold and filver. The 
drefs of the Lo-los confilts of plain drawers ; a velt of cot- 
ton hanging to their knees, and a ftraw hat; their legs are 
bare, and they wear only fandals. The women have a long 
robe, covering the whole body down to the feet, above which 
they tie a {mall cloak that reaches no further than the girdle. 
In this drefs they appear on horfeback, at marriage cere- 
monies, or when they pay vifits, accompanied by the females 
in their train, who are alfo on horfeback, and by feveral 
domeilics. Grofier. 

LOLPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Jyenagur; 15 miles S.S.E. of Jyepour. 

LOM, a town onthe E. coaft of the ifland of Gilolo. 
S.lat.0° 16’. E. long. 128°. 

LOMABLEM, or Lomstem, an ifland in the Eaft In- 
dian fea, about 120 miles in circumference. S. lat.8° 18. 
E, long. 123° 56’. 

LOMATIA, in Botany, from Awpx, a border, becaufe 


the feeds are terminated by a bordered ring. Brown Tr. of, 


Linn. Soc. v. 10. 199. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 389. Ait. 
Hort. Kew: ed. 2. y. r. 212.—Clafs and order, Letrandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Proteacec, Jufl. Brown. 

Gen..Ch. Cal. none. Cor. Petals four, irregular, dif- 
ting, oblong, obliquely twilted toward one fide; their fum- 
mits dilated, concave, bearing the ftamens.' Nectary three 
glands at one fide of the bafe of the ftalk fupporting the 
germen. Stam. Filaments four, extremely fhort, in the hol- 
lows of the petals; anthers roundifh, funk in the faid hol- 
lows. Piff. Germen fuperior, italked, half-ovate, erect ; 
ftyle permanent, incurved ; ftigma oblique, dilated, roundifh, 
nearly flat. eric. Follicle italked, half-ovate, coriaceous, 
crowned with the ftyle of ore cell. Seeds many, imbricated 
in two rows, elliptidal, comprefied, with a terminal bordered 

. wing, whofe difk is without veins. 

Eff. Ch. Petals four, irregular. Stamens funk in the 
cavities of the limb. Three glands, on one fide, at the bafe 
of the flalk of the germen. Stigma oblique, flattifh. Fol- 
‘licle coriaceous, of one cell. Seeds many, with a terminal 
bordered wing. 

Eight f{pecies of this genus, fome found in New Hol- 

_ Yand, others in South America, are defined by Mr. Brown, 
- “They are.“ fhrubs, with alternate leaves, which are in many 
_ cafes divided or toothed, rarely entire, fometimes various on 
‘the fame individual plant. Clulters terminal, fometimes 
‘axillary, elongated, loofe, occafionally fhort and corymbofe ; 
_ their partial {talks in pairs, with one common bractea to each 
pen. Flowers yellowifh-white. Involucrum none. Nucleus 
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of the feed befprinkled with fulphur-coloured powder.’ 
Brown. 

1. L. flaifolia. Cut-leaved Lomatia. Sims in Curt. 
Mag. t. 1272. (Embothrium filaifolium ; Sm. Bot. of New 
Holl. 23. t. 8. E. herbaceum ; Cavan. Ic. v. 4. 58. t. 354.) 
—Leaves doubly pinnatifid, very fmooth ; fegments linear- 
wedge-fhaped, or lanceolate, acute, pointed, reticulated with 
veins. Clufters very fmootly elongated, fimple or divided. 
—Native of light fandy fields and heaths, on the ealt coaft 
of New Holland, near Port Jackfon. It is faid to have 
been fent to Kew garden, by fir Jofepk Banks, in 1792. 
Wei firft faw it in flower at Meflrs. Grimwood’s, Kenfing- 
ton, in the fummer of 1793, where it was kept in the ftove ; 
but the fhelter of a greenhoufe is fufficient. It is propa- 
gated either by feeeds or layers. The whole plant is very 
rigid and fmooth, three or four feet high, but little branched. 
Leaves dark green, with various, more or lefs compound, 
decurrent fegments, much refembling fome of the umbelli- 
ferous tribe. FYowers white, inodorous, in long, terminal 
clufters, whofe ftalks have occalionally a reddith tinge. 
Fruit about an inch long. Every part turns quite black in 
drying. See Emporurium. 

2. L. tindoria. Colouring Lomatia. Labill. Nov. Holl. 
Vv. I. 31. t. 42, 43.—Leaves once or twice pinnatifid, or un- 
divided, {mooth ; fegments peétinate, fingle-ribbed, almott 
veinlefs, bluntifh, pointed. Clutters elongated, fmooth, 
unbranched.—Gathered by Labillardiere and Brown in hilly 
places and fields at Van Diemen’s land. The /fem is fix 
feet high. Leaves very various, ufually very neatly pinna- 
tifid, with numerous, parallel, linear-lanceolate, fometimes 
fubdivided, fegments ; more rarely undivided, flightly notched 
at the tip. Cluffers loofe, with fewer flowers, on longer 
ftalks than the former. The fulphur-coloured powder which 
covers the feeds, is {aid by Labillardiere to give out a rofe- 
coloured dye to water. 

3. L. ferruginea. Rufty Lomatia. (Embothrium ferru- 
gineum; Cavan, Ic. v. 4. 59.t. 385.)—-Leaves doubly pin- 
natifid, downy ; fegments ovate or lanceolate/ Clutters 
fhorter than the leaves.—Gathered by Louis Née at St. 
Carlos de Chiloe, South America, in places occafionally 
overflowed by the fea, flowering in February. The /fem 
is ten or twelve feet high, rarely ftraight; its branches 
downy. Leaves doubly pinnatifid, acute ; the down of the 
young ones ruity, of the old ones grey. Petals red within ; 
yellowifh-green without. ; 

4. L. polymorpha. Various-leaved Lomatia.—Leaves 
linear-lanceolate ; entire, toothed, or pinnatifid; downy, 
like the branches and flower-ftalks, beneath. Clutters co- 
rymbofe, terminal. Corolla fomewhat hairy. Piftl very 
fmooth.—Gathered on the fouthern hills of Van Diemen’s 
land, by Mr. Brown, who conceives this fpecies to have 
been confounded by Labillardiere under our fecond, when 
he fays ‘* the leaves of that are fometimes befprinkled at 
their back with fhort rufous down.’? Two varietics of L. 
polymorpha are indicated ; one whofe leaves are undivided, 
their downinefs grey, and their feed-veffels but half an inch 
long; the other with generally cut or pinnatitid leaves, 
rufty underneath, and their feed-veflels near an inch i 
length. 

5. L. ilicifolia. Uex-leaved Lomatia.— Leaves oblong- 
ovate, acute, with fine {pinous teeth, reticulated, quite 
{fmooth, as well as their footitalks. Clufters ‘elongated, 
terminal.?’—Native of barren fields at the fides of hills on 
the fouthern coaft of New Holland, near port Phillip, where 
Mr. Brown gathered it, after the flowers were fallen. 

6. L. longifolia. J.ong-leaved Lomatia. (Embothrium 
myricoides; Gaertn. v. 3. 215. t. 2182 Br.)—Leaves li- 

Pp2 near- 
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near-lanceolate, elongated, {mooth, diftantly ferrated. Cluaf-" 


ters axillary. Flower-ftalks and corolla rather ‘hairy. Piftil 
very {mooth-—Gathered by Mr. David Burton, as well as 
Mr. Brown, on the ftony banks of rivers and rivulets near 
Port Jackfon. This is a branched bufhy /Srub, with an- 
gular young branches, clothed with rufty hairs, as are alfo 
the flower-ftalks, braceas, and in fome degree the flowers. 
The /eaves are numerous, alternate, on fhort broadifh ftalks, 
lanceolate, acute, veiny, three or four inches long, about 
half an inch broad, fmooth except the lower portion of their 
rib at the upper fide; fharply and diftantly ferrated up- 
wards, tapering and moftly entire in their lower half. Clu/- 
ters axillary, folitary, fimple or branched, about as long as 
the leaves. Stigma very broad, with a fmall point. Follicle 
fmooth, above an inch long, femiovate. 

4. L. dentata. 'Toothed Lomatia. (Embothrium den- 
tatum; Fl. Peruv. et Chil. v. 1. 62.t.g4,a. Br.)—Leaves 
oval, with tooth-like ferratures, {mooth, as well as their foot- 
ftalks. Clufters lateral, fhort. Corolla hairy. Germen 
downy.—Native of woods and groves in Chili. 

8. L. obliqua. Oblique Lomatia. (Embothrium obli- 
quum; Fl. Peruy. et Chil. v. 63. t. 97. E. hirfutum ; 
Lamarck Did. v. 2. 355.) — Leaves ovate, ferrated, {mooth. 

_Clufters axillary. Flower-ftalks and corolla hairy. Stigma 
deciduous.—Found on hills in the provinces of the Concep- 
tion of Chili and Puchacay. 

Mr. Brown mentions that the wings of the feed in thefe 
two laft fpecies, which have not been feen by him, require 
examination. 

LOMAZY, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Brzefc ; 36 miles S.S.W. of Brzefe. 

LOMAZZO, Grovanni Paoto, in Biography, an hif- 
torical painter, born at Milan in 1538, and pupil of Gio. 
Battifta Cerva. Before he became blind, which happened 
about the 33d year of his age, he painted much, with more 
whim than originality. He afterwards wrote feveral trea- 
tifes on painting, in which, with the moft tediors prolixity, 
he interweaves anecdote and ufeful precept, with chemic and 
aftrologic nonfenfe. Fufeli’s Pilkington. 

LOMBARD, Peren, a bifhop of Paris, who flourifhed 
in the twelfth century, and known under the title of 
«« Mafter of the Sentences,’’ was a native of \Novara-in 
Lombardy, from which he derived his furname. He re- 
ceived his education at Bologna, celebrated at that time for 
its univerfity, and its very eminent profeffors of the civil 
law. His mind was bent on theological purfuits, and he 
was encouraged to devote himfelf to them by the bifhop of 
Lucca, who recommended him to St. Bernard, by whofe 
affiltance he was enabled to profecute his itudies at Rheims. 
He afterwards removed to Paris, and from his reputation 
for learning, obtained a profefforfhip in the univerfity, and 
was prefented with the canonry of Chartres, which was 
followed by his elevation to the epifcopal dignity, for which 
he was indebted to the regard entertained for him by his 
pupil, Philip, fon of Lewis le Gros. his prince was 
educated for the church, and in 1159 was elected bifhop, an 
honour which he declined in favour of his old matter, as a 
mark of perfonal regard for him. Lombard did not long 
enjoy the dignity ; ne died in the year 1164. His celebrity 
in the f{chools- was derived from his work entitled “ Senten- 
tiarum, lib. iv.’”? in which he endeavoured to illuftrate the 
doétrines of the church by a colleétion of fentences and paf- 
fages drawn from the fathers whofe contradictions he at- 
tempted to reconcile. ‘This work was received with uni- 
verfal applaufe, and acquired fg high an authority among 
the {choolmen, that the moft learned doctors were employed 
in illuftrating and expounding it. The abbé Fleury makes 
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the number of commentators on it amount to two hundred 
and forty-four. It was firft printed at Venice in 1477, and 
has undergone a multitude of in preffions at different times 
and in different places. Moreri: |, 

LOMBARDS, or rather Lancoxarps, which was their 
original name, deduced from the peculiar length and fafhion 
of their beards, Jang fignifying Jong, and baert, beard, whereas 
the corrupt appellation of Lombards was diffufed in the 
13th century by the merchants and bankers, who were the 
Italian potterity of the favage warriors to whom the name 
originally belonged, denote a tribe of people who arofe from 
an obfcure and {mall beginning to occupy the mott confider- 
able rank in Europe.. The Scandinavian origin of thefe 
people is maintained by Paul the Deacon, contefted by 
Cluverius, and defended by Grotius. It would be tedious, 
and alfo unfatisfa@tory to the reader, if we were to make an 
attempt at purfuing the migrations of the Lombards through 
unknown regions and marvellous adventures. 
time of Augultus and Trajan thefe fierce people were dif- 
covered between the Elbe and the Oder. They were fierce 
beyond the example of the Germans, and they took plea- 
fure in propagating the tremendous belief, that their heads 
were formed like the heads of dogs, and that they drank 
the blood of. their enemies whom they vanquilhed in battle. 
From the north they gradually defcended towards the fouth 
and the Danube; and after an interval of goo years, they 
again appear with their ancient valour and renown. Their 
manners were not lefs ferocious. The affaffination of a reyal 
guelt was executed in the prefence, and by the command, of 
the king’s daughter, who had been provoked by fome words 
of infult, and difappointed by his diminutive ftature. The vic- 
tories of the Lombards recommended them to the friendfhip 
of the emperors ;-and at the folicitation of Juftinian, they 
paffed the Danube, to reduce, according to their treaty, the 
cities of Noricum and the fortreffes of Pannonia. But urged 
onward by a fpirit of rapine, they wandered along the coatts 
of the Adriatic as far as the Dyrrachium, ard prefumed, as 
the hiltorian fays, with familiar rudenefs, to enter the towns 
and houfes of their Roman allies, and to feize the captives 


‘who had efcaped from their audacious hands. Thefe acts of 


hottility, charged upon fome loofe adventurers, were dif- 
owned by the nation, and excufed by the emperor: but the 
arms of the Lombards were more ferioufly engaged by a 
conteft of 30 years, which was terminated only by the ex- 
tirpation of the Gepide. Of the canle and event of the 
quarrel between the Lombards and the Gepidz we have al- 
ready given an account under the biographical article Alboin. 


In confequence of the victory gained by the Lombards, af- 


fitted by the Avari, a Scythian horde, over the Gepidz, A.D. 
566, no further obftacle could impede the progrefs of the 
confederates, and they faithfully executed the terms of their 
agreement. Having captured Milan, the capital of Liguria, 
the Lombards, with joyful acclamations, preclaimed and fa- 
luted Alboin king of Italy ; raifing him upona fhield in the 
midit of the army according to the cultom of their nation, and 
prefenting him with a lance, which among them was the en- 
fign of royalty. From this time, A.D. 570, biftorians date 
the beginning of the kingdom of Lombards in Italy, which 
lafted above 200 years. After this event he extended his 


conquetts, and his progrefs was rapid in the reduction of — 


the greateft part of Italy. Pavia held out for more than 
three years; but it was at length conftrained to furrender 


to the arms of Alboin; and as it was a city of great 


ftrength, and conveniently fituated, this fovereign and his 
fucceffors chofe it for the place of their refidence ; and thus 


it became the metropolis of the kingdom of the Lombards. ” 
After his death (fee Angoiy,) Clepho, one of the nobleft — 
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Lombard chiefs, was unanimoufly eleGted as his fucceffor : 
his reign was terminated before the expiration of eighteen 
months by the hand of an affaffin, and during the minority 
of his fon Autharis, Italy was divided and oppreffed by a 
ducal ariftocracy of 30 tyrants. After an interval of 
diftra€tion, which lafted 10 years, Autharis attained the 
ftrength and reputation of a warrior. Under the ftandard of 
their new king, the conquerors of Italy with{tood their fuc- 
ceflive invafions ; and the victorious Autharis afferted his 
claim to the dominion of Italy. However, he allowed the 
dukes, who for ro years had exercifed abfolute authority 
in their refpe&tive dukedoms, to continue in their govern- 
ments ; but he obliged them to contribute one moiety of 
their revenue to the maintenance and fupport of his royal 
digaity. He alfo bound them, by an oath, to affift him in 
time of war to the utmoft of theic power. Ashe did not 
deprive them of their dukedoms, except in cafes of treafon, 
he did not transfer them to others, but when their male 
iffue failed: and this was the origin of fiefs in Italy. Some, 
indeed, have imagined that fiefs were firft introduced by the 
Lombards, and from them adopted by other nations. But 
it appears, that fiefs had been introduced into Gaul by the 
Franks fome years before the reign of Autharis, who firit 
eftablifhed them in Italy. All the cuftoms and laws which 
were afterwards introduced and publifhed concerning fiefs, 
are owing to the Lombards, who gave them a certain and 
regular form ; fo that, among all other nations, fucceffions, 
acquifitions, inveftitures, and every thing elfe relating to 
fiefs, were regulated by the cultoms and laws of the Lom- 
bards. Hereupona new body of laws fprung up, which 
were called feudal laws, and which continued in fome pro- 
vinces of Italy, and particularly in the kingdom of Naples, 
to be the chief part of the jurifprudence. 

Autharis, having fettled matters with the dukes in the 
manner now mentioned, ena¢ted feveral reafonable and fa- 
lutary laws againft theft, rapine, murder, adultery, and other 
crimes which at that time prevailed among his fubjeéts. He 
was alfo the firft of the Lombard kings, who, renouncing 
Paganifm, embraced the Chriftian religion, and his example 
was followed by moft of his fubjeéts. 


At the foot of the Rheztian Alps, Autharis fubdued the re-- 


fiftance, and rifled the hidden treafures of a fequelftered ifland 
in the lake of Comum ; and at the extreme point ef Calabria, 
he touched with his fpear a column on the fea-fhore of Rhe- 
gium, proclaiming that ancient landmark to ftand the im- 
moveable boundary of his’kingdom. Autharis clofed his life 
and reign at Pavia, A.D. 590. Agilulf, his fucceffor, re- 
nounced the opinions of Arius, which had been countenanced 
by Autharis, and embraced the Catholic faith. Agilulf was 
fucceeded A.D. 615, by his foun Adaluald, who being de- 
pofed, had for his fucceflor Ariovald, under whofe govern- 
ment the Lombards enjoyed tranquillity both at home and 
abroad. Upon his death, A.D. 636, Rotharis afcended 
the throne, who is the firft who gave written laws to the 
Lombards. From the year 638 to the reign of Luitprand, 
no acts of hoflility occurred between the exarchs and the 
kings of the Lombards: the latter being fatisfied with their 
new conquefts, and the former being glad to enjoy unmo- 
lefted the territories that remained under the dominion of 
the emperor. lLuitprand, who afcended the throne A D. 
711, may be accounted, next to Rotharis, the chief law- 
giver of the Lombards: but influenced by ambition he 
undertook to drive the Romans out of Italy, and this én- 
terprife occafioned the ruin of the kingdom of the Lom- 
bardsin that country. Luitprand invaded the exarchate, 
_ and reduced Ravenna, and feveral other cities of the exar- 
_ chate, which he formed into a.dukedom. Ravenna was af- 


terwards recovered by the exarchate: but taken again by 
Aftulphus, who changed it into a dukedom. The popes had 
been alarmed, and made application to Pepin, king of 
France, for affiftance and protection. Accordingly Pepin 
was perfuaded to make war upon the Lombards: and, in 
the year 794, entered Italy, aud befieged Aftulphus in his 
metropolis. Rome was twice refcued from the attacks of 
the Lombards, A.D, 754. At length the paffes of the 
Alps, and the walls of Pavia, were.their only defence: the 
former were furprifed, and’ the latter were invefted b 
Charlemague, the fon of Pepin; and after a blockade of 
two years, Defiderius, the lal’ of their native princes, furren-- 
dered his {ceptre and his capital, A.D.774. Thus ended 
the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, after they had 
poffeffed that country for 206 years. Under the dominion 
of a foreign king, but in the poffeffion of their national laws, 
the Lombards became the brethren, rather than the fubjects, 
of the Franks; who derived their blood, and manners and 
language, from the fame Germanic origin. Anc. Univ. Hift.. 
vol. 17. Gibbon. 

During-a period of 200 years Italy was unequally divided: 
between the kingdom of the Lombards and the exarchate of 
Ravenna. (See Exancn.) From Pavia, the royal feat, the 
kingdom of the Lombards was extended to the ealt, the north; 
and the weit, as far as the confines of the A vari, the Bavarians, 
and the Franks of Auftrafia and Burgundy. Inthe language 
of modern geography it is now reprefented by the Terra 
firma of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, the Milanefe, Pied« 
mont, the coaft of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena,. 
the grand duchy of Tufcany, and a large portion of the ec- 
clefiaftical ftate from Perugia to the Adriatic. ‘The dukes, 
and at length the princes of Beneventum, furvived the mo- 
narchy and propagated the name of the Lombards. From 
Capua to ‘l’arentum, they reigned near 500 years over the 
greateft part of the prefent kingdom of Naples. In pro- 
cefs of time, the difpofition and manners of the Lombards. 
underwent a very important change. So rapid, indeed, was 
the influence of climate and example, that the Lombards 
of the fourth generation furveyed with curiofity and affright 
the portraits of their favage forefathers. The government: 
of the Lombards was an elective monarchy ; and the public 
revenues arofe from the produce of land and the protits of 
juftice. The Lombards were at firft a cruel and barbarous 
people ; but divefting themfelves, by degrees, of their na~ 
tive ferocity and barbarity, efpecially after they had em- 
braced the Chriftian religion, they governed with fuch: 
equity and mildnefs, that moft other nations envied the 
happinefs of thofe who lived under their adminiftration. 

As they had no other kingdom, nor dominions Italy he-- 
came their own country ; whence the natives efteemed their 
kings as their natural princes, not thinking themfelves go- 
verned, much lefs kept in flavery, by a foreign nation, as it 
happened to them afterwards, when, by frequent changes,. 
they groaned under the heavy yoke, fometimes of one na— 
tion, and fometimes of another. Under the government of 
the Lombards, fays Paulus Diaconus, no violence was com-- 
mitted, no one unjuftly difpofleffed of his property, none 
opprefled with taxes ; theft, robberies, murder, and adul- 
tery, were feldom heard of; every one went, without the 
leait apprehenfion of danger, whither he pleafed : and in- 
deed their many wholefome laws,’ reftraining and feverely: 
punifhing all forts of crimes; the magnificent churches,.- 
and rich monatteries, with which they filled that part of 
Italy which was fubje& to them;. the many: bifhoprics 
which they erected ; the towns and cities which they either- 
built, or repaired, in molt provinces of Italy ; their genero-- 

ty even to the bifhop of Rome, their avowed enemy ; and; 

finally,. 
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finally, the great number of perfons among them, whofe 
fauctity and eminent virtues have been acknowledged by the 
popes themfelves, muft convince every impartial reader, that 
the Lombards were not fuch a favage, barbarous, and inhu- 
man nation, as they are defcribed by fome of the popes, ef- 
pecially by Adrian, the chief author of the ruin of their 
kingdom. They were the only power in Italy capable of 
defeating the ambitious views of the bifhops of Rome; whem 
they would not fuffer to enrich themfelves with the {poils of 
the emperors, but confidered them as their own by right of 
conquett ; and hence arofe the inveterate hatred which the 
popes bore them, and could not help betraying in all their 
writings. But their laws are convincing proofs of their juf- 
tice, humanity, and wifdom, and, at the fame time, a full 
confutation of the many calumnies, with which the popes, 
and their partifans, have endeavoured to afperfe theni. Their 
laws were found fo juft and equitable, that they were re- 
tained in Italy, and obferyed fome ages after their kingdom 
was at an end. 

LompBarps, a name given in the Netherlands, France, 
and England, to lending-houfes. (See Loan-banks.) Itis 
well known that in the thirteenth and following centuries 
many opulent merchants of Italy, which at thofe periods 
was almolt the only part-of Europe that carried on an ex- 
tenfive trade, were invited to thefe countries, where there 
were few mercantile people able to engage deeply in com- 
merce. For this reafon they were favoured by governments 
in moft of the large cities; but in the courfe of time they 
became objects of univerfal hatred, becaufe they exercifed 
the moft oppreffive ufury, by lending at intereft and on 
pledges. They were called ZLongobardi or Lombardi, as 
whole nations are often named after a part of their country, 
$n the fame manner as all the Helvetians are called Swifs, 
and the Ruffians fometimes Mofcovites. ‘They were, how- 
ever, called frequently alfo Caorcini, Caturcimi, Caurlini, 
“Cawarlini, Cawartini, Bardi, and Amanati ; names which, 
in all probability, arofe from fome of their greateft haufes or 
‘banks. We know, at any rate, that about thofe periods 
the family of the Corfini were in great confideration at F'lo- 
rence. ‘They had banks ip the principal towns for lending 
money ; they demanded exorbitant intereft ; and they re- 
wceived pledges at a low value, and retained them as their 
‘own property if not redeemed at the ftated time. They 
eluded the prohibition of the church again{t intereft when 
they found it neceffary, by caufing the intereft to be pre- 
vioufly paid as a prefent or premium; and it appears that 
fome fovereigns borrowed money from them on thefe con- 
ditions. In this manner did Edward III., king of Eng- 
land, when travelling through France, in the year 1329, re- 
ceive 5000 marks from the bank of the Bardi, and give them 
in return, by way of acknowledgment, a bond for 7000. 
When complaints againft the ufurious praétices of thefe 
Chriitian Jews became too loud to be difregarded, they were 
threatened with expulfion from the country, and thofe who 
had rendered themfelves moft obnoxious on that account, 
were often banithed, fo that thofe who remained were obliged 
to conduct their employment with more prudence and mo- 
deration, It is probable that the commerce of thefe coun- 
tries was then in too infant a flate to difpenfe altogether with 
the affiltance of thefe foreigners. In this manner were the 
treated by Louis IX. in 1268, and hkewile by Philip the 
Bold; and fometimes the popes, who would not authorife 
intere(t, lent their affiltance by prohibitions, as was the cafe 
in regard to Henry III. of England in 1240, 

In the fourteenth century, the Lombards, in the Nether- 
lands, paid to’ government rent for the houfes in which they 
sarsied on their money tranfactions, and fomething befides 
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for apermiflion. Of this we have inftances at Delft in 1373, 
and at Dordrecht in 1342. As in the courfe of time the 
original Lombards became extinét, thefe houfes were let, 
with the fame permiffion, for the like employment ; but go- 
vernments at length fixed the rate of intereft which they 
ought to receive, and eftablifhed regulations for them, by 
which ufurious praétices were reftrained. Of leafes granted 
on fuch conditions, an inftance occurs at Delft in t year 
1655. In1578, William prince of Orange recommended to 
the magiflrates of Amfterdam Francis Mafafia, one of the 
Lombards, as they were then called, in order that he might 
obtain for him permiffion to eftablifh a lending-houfe ; as 
many obtained permiffion to keep billiard-tables, and Jews 
letters of protection. Inthe year 1611, the proprietor of 
fich a houfe at Amfterdam, who in the latter years of his 
leafe had gained by his capital at leaft thirty-three anda 
half per cent. offered a very large fum for a renewal of 
his permiffion; but, in 1614, the city refolved to take the 
Jombard or lending-houfe into their own hands, or to efta- 
blifh one of the fame kind. However detefted this plan 
might be, a difpute arofe refpecting the legality of it, which 
Marets and Claude Saumaife endeavoured to fupport. The 
public lending-houfe or lombard at Bruffels was eftablifhed 
in 1619; that at Antwerp in 1620, and that at Ghent in 
1622. All thefe were eftablifhed by the archduke Albert, 
when he entered on the governorfhip, with the advice of the 
archbifhop of Mechlin ; and on this occafion the architeé& 
Wenceflaus Coberger was employed, and appointed infpec- 
tor-general of all the lending-houfes in the Spanifh Nether- 
lands. Some Italians affert, that the Flemings were the 
firft people who borrowed money on interett for their lending- 
houfes ; and they tell us that this practice began in the 
year 1619, We areaffured alfo, that, after long delibera- 
tion at Bruffels, it was at length refolved to receive money 
on intere{t at the Jending-houfes. It however appears cer- 
tain, that in Italy this was never done, or at leaft not done 
till a late period, and that the capitals of the lending-houfes 


; there were amafled without giving interett. 


This beneficial inftitution was always oppofed in France ; 
chiefly, becaufe the doétors of the Sorbonne could not diveft 
themfelves of the prejudice againtt intere{t ; and fome in mo- 
dern times who undertook there to accommodate. people 
with money on the like terms, were punifhed by government, 
A lending-houfe, however, was eitablifhed at Paris, under 
Louis XITI., in 1626; but the managers next year were 
obliged to abandon it. In 1695, fome perfons formed a 
capital at Marfeilles for the purpofe of eltablifhing one 
there according to the plan of thofe in Italy. The mont de 

ieté at Paris, whick has had fometimes in its poffeflion forty 

cafks filled with gold watches that have been pledged, was, 
by royal command, firft eftablifhed in 1777. Beckmann’s 
Hitt. of Inventions, vol. iii. - 

LOMBARDY, in Geography, a country in the northern 
part of Italy, very much correfponding with, the Cifalpine 
Gaul of the Romans. It derived its name from the Lombards, 
(fee the article Lomsarns,) who founded the kingdom in 
the middle of the fixth century. This country was divided 
into feveral ftates, fubject to the houfe of Auftria, the re- 
public of Venice, and the king of Sardinia ; fuch as the 
duchies of Milan and Mantua, called Auttrian Lombardy 3 
the Paduan, Veronefe, Vicentin, Breffan, Comafco, Berga» 
mafco, belonging to Venice :—Montferrat and Nice, an- 
nexed to Piedmont, fubject to the king of Sardinia ;—to- 
gether with many others, as the duchies of Medena, Reggio, 
Parma, Piacenza, Mirandola, and feveral f{maller princi- 
palities and ftates. The viciffitudes which Lombardy has 
undergone, and more efpecially thofe which have occurred 

to 
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0 it fince the French revolution, are briefly detailed under 
CisaLpine Republic, and Irary. See likewife each of the 
above enumerated articles. 

LOMBE!S, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diftri& in the department of the Gers, the fee of a bifhop 
before the revolution; 16 miles S.E. of Auch. The place 
contains 1443, and the canton ¥2,145 inhabitants, ona terri- 
tory of 290 kiliometres, in 39 communes. 

LOMBOK, an iffand in the Eaft Indian fea, about 40 
miles from N. to S. and from r8 to 30 broad, chiefly inha- 
bited by Gentoos ; between which and Cumbava is a paf- 
fage, called the “ Straits of Lombok.””—Alfo, a town on 
the E. coaft of the fame ifland. 3. lat. 8° 42’. E. long, 
¥16° 2!. 

LOMBUZSKOI, a fmall ifland in the Frozen ocean ; 
near the coaft of Ruffia; FrSo miles E. of Kola. N. lat. 
67° 55'. “E. long 40° 14’. 

LOMBY, atown of Hindooftan, in the Carnatic ; 20 
miles N.W. of Tiagar. 

LOMEIR, Jonny, in Biography, a learned Dutch Pro- 
teftant divine, pattor of the church of Dotekum in Zutphen, 
was author of a curious little -work abounding in erudition 
and deep refearch, in which he has undertaken to give hil- 
torical and critical netices of the moft celebrated libraries in 
ancient and mcdern times. It is entitled «* De Bibliothecis 
Liber Singularis ;” r2mo. The author's plan gave rife to 
a larger work on the fame fubjeé, by Maderus, a learned 
German; who publifhed at Helmftadt a treatife “ De Btb- 
Rothecis,’”” in two vols. 4te., in which he has inferted Lo- 
meir’s piece. 

LOMENTACEZ, in Botany, a natural order of plants, 
the 33d among the Fragmenta of Linnzus, named, as it 
fhould feem, from J/omentum, the meal of beans, in allufion 
to the pulfe-like nature of the plants in queftion, fo as to 
keep in view their analogy with the Papilionacee. hey are 
included in the three firtt fe€tions of Juffieu’s Leguminofe, or 
nearly fo; fee that article. Polygala indeed, placed here 
by Linneus, is referred by Juffieu to the Pediculares. 

LOMENTUM, a word ufed by the old writers on me- 
dicine to exprefs a meal made of beans, or bread made of this 
meal, and ufed-as a wafi. See Dersrsortum. 

Others have applied it to the French chalk, or moroch- 
thus, ufed by the fcowerers of clothes, which is brought 
ever in large cakes, refembling loaves or cakes of bread. 

LOMGRAD, in Geography, a town of Bulgaria, at the 
eonflux of the river Lom with the Danube ;. zo miles $.S.E. 
ef Viddin. 


LOML,.a town of R.uffia, in the government of Irkutfh,. 


onthe Aiul; 16-miles N. of Stretenfk. 

LOMMETSCH, or. Lumrszes, a town of Saxony, 
inthe margravate of Meiflen; feven miles N. W. of Meiffen. 
N.. Jat. 51° 11/.. E..long. 13? 14!. 

LOMMIUS, Jopogus, (Vax Lom, in his native lan- 
guage,) in Biography, a medical writer of reputation, was 
born at Buren, in Guelderland, about the commencement of 
the fixteenth century. His.father, who was town-clerk-of 
that place, took. great care of his education.. He was already 
weil verfed in the Latin and Greek languages, when he 
turned his attention to medicine, which he {tudied princi- 
pally at Paris, where his talents and afliduity obtained him 
the,friendfhip of Fernel.. It™is. not known where he took 
his degree ;: but he praétifed for a confiderable time at 
Tournay, to which city he was penfionary-phyfician in 
Men. BESTS. and he removed to Bruffels, at ar advanced period of 
Tite, about the year. 1560.. He was living in this city in 1562, 
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beyond which period there is no record of him. He left 
three {mall works, which are {lill held in eftimation in con- 
fequence of the purity and elexance of the Latinity in 
which they are written: thefe are «‘ Commentarii de Sani- 
tate tnenda in primum librum C. Celfi,’? Louvain, 1558, 
y2mo. This is an ample commentary upon Celfus, taken 
entirely from the ancients. ¢ Obfervationu™ Medicinalium 
Libri tres,”” Antwerp, 1560. This work has pafled through 
many editions: it confills of hiftories of difeafe, related with 
the fimple perfpicuity of Celfus, and containing many ufeful 
and valuable obfervations on the diagnoftics, prognoftics, 
and cure. * De curandis Febribus continuis Liber,’® 
Antwerp, 1563. This little treatife, like the foregoing, has 
been feveral times ‘printed and tranflated. Thefe works: 
were publifhed together at Amiterdam, in 1745, in three 
vols, 12mo., under the title of ‘Opera omnia”? Eloy 
Dia. Hift- 

LOMNITZ, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Konigingratz ; fix miles N. of Gitfchin.—Alfo, a 
town of Moravia, in the circle of Brunn; 15 miles N.N.W.- 
of Brunn. N, lat. 49° 24'. E, long. 16° 18’. 

Lomnirz Peak. See CARPATHIAN Mountains. 

LOMOND, Locx, a lake fituated in the county of Dun- 
barton, Scotland. It is the fineft and moft beautiful expanfe- 
of water in that country, and not furpaffed, in variety and° 
magnificenee of fcenery, by any in Great Britain. This lake 
extends about twenty-fix miles in length from north to fouth, 
and varies from one to eight miles in breadth. The broadeft’ 
portion 1s- towards the fouth.. As it approaches the north,-. 
it gradually contraéts.. Flere:it is much deeper than in the- 
breader parts. At the foot of Benlomond the depth is- 
about 120 fathoms, but in the fouth divifion it is not gene-- 
rally much above 14 fathoms. The northern and deeper 

art of this lake is never covered with ice even in the fevereft~ 
rofts, but fouth from Lufs, it is often frozen over fo com- 
pletely, that not only men but loaded horfes can pafs over- 
it to the different iflands in perfect fafety. 

Loch Lomond is fupplied with water from feveral rivers, 
befides {maller flreams fromthe mountains. It has, however, 
but one way of difcharging itfelf, and this is‘the reafon why 
it fwells in wet feafons even fo higlas fix feet above its ufvali 
level. Fifh are caught here in great abundance, particularly 
falmon trout, eels, and pearches, as-likewife a fpecies called: 
pallocks, which refemble in appearance and flavour the large - 
herrings. 

The beauties: of this lake have often been the fabjeét of 
defeription, both in poetry and profes. Thefe feem chiefly 
to ariie from the woods in its vicinity, the number and va- 
riety of its iflands, and the near approach of the terrific 
Grampians, whiclr afford-a ftriking contralt to the more 
placid {cenery immediately adjacent. At the houfe of Ca- 
meron, placed. at the fouthern extremity of the lake, the 
whole charms of. this delightful exparfe are in full view. 
A\ftei, pafling this manfion, the road fkirts along the weftern : 
bank, fometimes lofing itfelf among the natural foliage that: 
clothes the brow of the mountains, and at other times emerg- 
ing into a more free {pace ;- thereby prefenting in fucceffion: 
a variety of views: of the lake, iflands,-and neighbourhood, 
highly captivating and delightful. 

The iflands in Loch Lomond, fmall and great; are-ufualy~ 
reckoned to be thirty in number. Mott of them are finely 
wooded, but not above ten are of any confiderable tiz2.- 
The principal ones are the property of the duke of Mon- 
trofe and fir James Colquhoun of Lufs. Incheailloch, or thes 
ifland of old women, fo called from a nunnery formerly 
there, was at one time the {cite of the church of Buchanan. 
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in Stirlingfhire. Inchmurin is the moft valuable ifland in the 
lake, and has a deer park belonging’to the duke of Mon- 
trofe. The ifland of Inch-tavanach, i. e. the ifland of the 
monk’s-houfe, derives its name from the circumitance ofa 
monk having fixed his refidence here at a very remote pe- 
riod. The other iflands are not deferving of particular no- 
tice, except as all contributing, by the beauty of their ver- 
dure, to render the whole {cenery more interefting and varied 
than it otherwife would be. 

Loch Lomond has long been celebrated for three won- 
ders, “ fifh without fins, waves without wind, and a floating 
ifland.”? The fith without fins are manifeftly vipers, which 
abound here in great plenty, and fometimes {win from one 
ifland to another. Waves without wind are common to this 
lake, with all extenfive deep waters, when a calm immediately 
fucceeds a ftorm. The floating ifland is now fixed near the 
wett fhore of the ifle of Inchconagan, and if it ever did float, 
muft_be confidered as a mofly fragment bound together 
by the matted roots of coarfe graffes, willows, Dutch myr- 
tles, &c. 

The waters of this lake are fuppofed to be rifing in height. 
Acrofs the channel of a ftream called Falloch, at the north- 
ern extremity, there are a number of ftones fixed regularly, 
and evidently intended for enabling paffengers to cro{s from 
one fide to the other, which are now however covered with 
at leaft five feet of water. Near the middle of the bay of 
Camftraddan, when the water is low, there is a heap of 
ftones vifible, which is faid to have formerly compofed the 
refidence of the Colquhouns of Camftraddan. Camden, in 
his Atlas Britannica, mentions an land exifting here in his 
day, with a houfe and garden upon it. About five miles to 
the fouth of this heap of ftones there is another, faid to be 


the ruins of an ancient church: the field oppofite to it 13, 


ftill called Church-field. 

The village of Lufs is delightfully feated on the weftern 
bank of the lake, and on the poft road from Glafgow to In- 
verary. In the immediate vicinity of this village, Rofedoe, 
the manfion houfe of fir James Colquhoun of Lufs, is placed 
on arichs peninfula, projecting fo far into the lake as to ap- 
pear infulated. The ground is finely wooded, and a tower 
of the ancient caftle, or habitation of the family, forms an ex- 
cellent contraft to the modern houfe. Some very bold and 
rugged mountains compofe the back ground of this charming 
{cenery. Between Lufs and Tarbet the road dimimithes in 
breadth very rapidly.  Pafling the water of Uglas, which 
difcharges itfelf into the lake, it afeends a lofty promontory, 
projecting confiderably in the lake, which is called the point 
of Firkin. The afcent to the fummit of this eminence is 
abrupt, difficult, and tedious, but the view which difplays 
itfelf from it amply repays the admirer of nature for the 
Jabour attending it. Nearly oppofite to this point Benlo- 
mond rears his lofty head on the eaftern fide. For a deferip- 
tion of this mountain and its {eenery, fee the article Bento- 
MOND. 

Lomonp Hills, two beautiful conical hills fituated in the 
county of Fife, Scotland. The eaftern one is by far the 
mott beautiful, and rifes 1650 feet above the level of 
ahe town of Falkland, which is placed at a fhort diftance 
from its bafe. It appears to have been the feat of a fort in 
ancient times. On the very fummit is a {mall lake, which 
has probably been the crater of an extin@ volcano. On 
this hill a mine of lead has been lately opened with good 
profpeéts of fuccefs to the proprietors, It likewife contains 
coal aud limeftone in confiderable abundance, but neither of 
hem are wrought. The other hill, which is called Weftern 
tomond, from its fituation with refpe& to the former, is 
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much higher taan it, and perhaps commands a more exter- 
five view. On the top is one of thofe heaps or tumuli of 
ftones which are denominated cairns. 

LOMONOZOPF, in Biography, accounted the father of 
Ruffian poetry, was born at Kolmogori in 1711, where 
his father was a dealer in fifk. He poffeffed the rare advan- 
tage of perfons in his ftation, of learning to read his native 
language, and caught a flame of poetical in{piration by pe- 
rufing a tranflation of Solomon’s fong into rude yerfe. His 
love of learning induced him to leave his father, and take re- 
fuge in a monattery at Mofcow, where he laid a good founda- 
tion in the learned languages, and difplayed {uch talents, that 
he was fent by the Imperial Academy for improvement to the 
German univerfity of Marpurg. He ftudied under Wolf 
and the other celebrated profeffors. On his return to his 
native country he was eleted adjun&t, and then member of 
the Imperial Academy, and Ses of chemiftry, in which 
{cience he was a confiderable adept, having ftudied it under 
Kunckel at Freyburg in Saxony. In 1764 he was honoured 
with the title of counfellor of ftate. Hedied in the fame 
year. His reputation as a literary man is founded on his 
poetical compofitions, which are numerous and various in 
their kinds. His odes are admired for their fpirit and fub- 
limity, in which he is faid to rival Pindar. In thefe, and in 
his other poems, he was the creator of various meafures new 
to Ruffian verfe, fo that he ranks as its greateft benefaftor. 
He was author likewife of tragedies, idylls, and epiftles, and 
he left a fragment of an epic poem on Peter the Great. 
He publifhed fome chemical and philofophical traéts, and 
two fhort pieces on the hiltory of Ruffia, and he enriched 
the language of his country with fome tranflations from the 
Greek and Latin. 

LOMPAR, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Baltic, 
near the S.E. coaft of Aland. N. lat. 60° 10’. E. long. 
20°9!. 

LOMWIA, in Ornithology, the name of a web-footed 
water-fowl common on the Englifh fhores, and called in dif- 
ferent places the guillem, guillemot, fea-hen, kiddaw, and 
Jfkout: the laft name, however, is fomewhat equivocal, as 
the Scotch call the common razor-bill by this name. See 
Cotymsus Troile. 

LOMZA, in Geography, a town of the duchy of War- 
fav, fituated on the Narew; 80 miles N.E. of Warfaw. 
N. lat. 53°. E.long. 22° go’. 

LONAS, in Botany, Adanf. Fam. v. 2 118. Gertn. 
v. 2. 396. t. 165, a genus eltablifhed by thofe authors upon 
the Achillea inodora, Linn. Sp, Pl. 1265, Athanafia annua, 
Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 741. 

_ LONATO, or Lonano, in Geography, a town of Italy, 
in the department of the Benaco; 12 miles E.S.E. of 
Brefcia. 

LONCHITIS, in Botany, a name derived from Acyxx, 2 
Jpear, borrowed from the Greeks, and applied by. Teurne» 
fort to what he efteemed a diftin@ genus of ferns, charac- 
terized by having auricled leaflets. Linneus has retained 
it for one of the fame family, better defined by the fructifi- 
cation, of which we are now to fpeak. The acyxihs of 
Diofcorides has always been a fubje& of difpute, though 
his defcription is more full and precife than ufual. Some 
have thought it Jris tuberofa, others Serapias Lingua. His 
Aoynilis Klee however does appear to be a fern.—Linn. Gen. 
560. Schreb. 757. Mart. Mill. Did. v.3. Sm. Mem, 
de Acad. de Turin. v. 5. 413. Tratts 244. Swartz: 
Syn. Fil. 93. Sprengel. Crypt. 127. t.4.f. 27. Jufl. 15. 
Lamarck Illuftr.. t. 868.—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia 
Filices. Nat. Ord. Filices, Linn. Joff, ri 
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Gen. Ch. Capfules annulated, numeroufly affembled in 
¢refcent-fhaped, fhort, when young often divided, lines, in 
the margin of each jinus of the leaves. Jnvolucrum mem- 
branous, proceeding from the margin of the leaf, inflexed, 
often divided in the middle. 

Eff. Ch. Fructification in crefcent-fhaped fpots, in the 
finufes of the leaves. {nvolucrum from the inflexed margin 
of the leaf, feparating inwards. 4 ibs 

1. L. aurita. Liun. Sp.. Pl. 1536.  (Filix. latifolia, 
fpinulis mollibus et nigris aculeata; Plum. Fil. 14. t. 17. 
Petiv. Fil. t. 4. f. 4.—Frond pinnate ; pinnatifid; the lower 
pair of leaflets divided ; lobes obtufe, f{mooth, wavy, toothed 
at the fummit. Stalk prickly.—This {pecies, which Plu- 
mier only appears to have feen, was gathered by him 
in the courfe of a valley, in a diftrict of Martinico, 
commonly called fe Prefcheur. The root contifls of nume- 
‘rous, black, entangled fibres. Fronds five or fix, erect, 
about a foot and a half high; their talks brownifh, po- 
lifhed, clothed with numerous, horizontal, black, pliant 
prickles. The upper half of the plant confifts of a few 
nearly oppolite pairs of long and broadih, pinnatifid, pointed 
leaves, or pinne, very thin, membranous, {mooth, delicate, 
and finely veined, of a bright green. Their fegments are 
{eparated rather more than half way to the rib, broadifh, 
wavy at the edges, toothed at cheir blunt apex, and bearing 
at their finufes, between each other, a crefcent-fhaped thick 
mafs of frudification, which feems not to be cloven or di- 
vided. , 

2. L. hirfuta. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1536. (Filix villofa, pin- 
nulis quercinis; Plum. Fil. 16. t.20. Petiv. Fil. t. 4. f. 5.) 
—Frond hairy, doubly pinnate ; deeply pinnatifid; lobes 
finuated, obtufe, wavy, many-flowered. —Gathered by Plu- 
mier by rivers in Martinico; by R. Shakefpear in Jamaica. 
We havealfo fpecimens from J. V. Thompfon, efq. collected 
by him in fome part of the Weit Indies ; yet this {pecies is 
very rare. It differs widely from the former in its hairinefs 
and much greater fize, being five or fix feet high, and the 

Jialés near an inch thick. The frond moreover is doubly 
pinnate, either in an alternate or oppofite manner ; its /eaves 
very deeply pinnatifid, pointed, their obtufe fegments alfo 
pinnatifid, or at leaft deeply finuated, each finus bearing a 
crefcent-fhaped mafs of feeds, or rather two feparate mafies, 
each with its own roundifli involucrum, not unlike that of an 
Adiantum, though they finally, for the moft part, coalefce. 

3. L. javanica. Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 594. Swartz Syn. 
Fil. 94.—Frond hairy, once or twice pinnate; deeply pin- 
natifid; lobes fmuated, pointed, crenate, many-flowered. 
Involucrum fimple.—Gathered by Commerfon in Java, ac- 
cording to Lamarck, though the {pecimen given to the 
younger Linnzus by Thouin is marked as coming from 
the Mauritius. It feems at any rate to be of Eaft, not 
Weft, Indian origin, and differs effentially from the fore- 
gging. How often the frond is decompounded, we have 
not materials to determine. Our fpecimen has two op- 
polite pinne only, each above a foot long, pointed, very 
deeply pinnatifid, clothed with fine foft pubefcence, beau- 
tifully reticulated with veins ; dark-green above, brighter 
beneath. The fegments are likewife fharp-pointed, about 
fifteen pair, deeply finuated, crenate. One thick, brown, 


* femilunar mafs of frudification, ttands in each finus, and is, 


as far as we Can dilcern, fimple and undivided, as well as its 
involucrum ? 

4: L. glabra. Swartz. n. 3. Bory de St. Vincent Voy. 

v. 1. 321.—‘* Frond doubly compound, fmooth; leaves 

fomewhat pinnate ; their divifions deeply crenate.”’—Native 

of the ifle de Bourbon. We know nothing of this {pecies 
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but the above charaéter, which, except as to {moothnefs, 
gives no very precife information. 

5+ L. repens. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1536. (Filix aculeata re~ 
pens; Plum. Fil. rr. t.12. Petiv. Fil. t. 4. f. 6.) —Frond 
thrice pinnate ; leaves deeply pinnatifid; lobes finuated, 
obtufe, crenate. Stalks prickly, Root creeping. — Ga- 
thered by Plumier in Martinico. He defcribed the root as 
extremely long, creeping like couchgrafs, half the thicknefs 
of the finger, black both within and without. Fronds 
{preading horizontally and very widely. Their general and 
partial ftalks prickly, twice pinnate, in an alternate order. 
Leaves about fix inches long, pointed, very deeply pinna- 
tifid, if not pinnate; their fegments oblong, obtufe, deeply 
finuated. Fruéification {mall, apparently folitary in each 
finus. We know not on what grounds Linnzus fixed the 
genus of this {pecies, which no other botanift than Pluinier 
appwars to have feen. As far as his figure goes, it may 
pone to Dickfonia, or Cyathea, as probably as to Lon- 
Chitts. 

The -L. pedata of Linneus, Sp. Pl. 1536, like a few 
others named or publifhed by different botanifts, belong 
rather to Preris, betwixt which genus and the prefent, it 1s 
not always eafy to draw a line. 

LONCHIURUS, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of fithes 
of the order thoracici: peétoral fins feparate ; tail lanceo- 
late. There is only one fpecies, wiz. the barbatus, brown, 
with two cirri under the chin, which is about ten inches long, 
and inhabits the rivers of Surinam. y 

LONDINIARES, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Lower Seme, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diitri€t of Neufchatel ; 7 miles N. of Neuf-- 
chatel. The place contains 764, and the canton 5691 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 225 kiliometres in 32 com- 
munes. 

LONDON, the metropolis of the Britifh empire, the 
moft wealthy, mott extenfive, and probably the moft po- 
pulous and powerful city in the world, is feated in a fertile 
and falubrious plain or valley, on the banks of the river 
Thames, which divides the town into two irregular parts, 
and paffes through it, from the weft to the eaft, in its 
progrefs to the fea. Many cities and towns of antiquity 
have been famous in the annals of nations: Nineveh was 
noted for its towers and walls of vait circumference, height, 
and breadth; Babylon, for the hanging gardens, and other 
objects of human labour ; Perfepolis, for its natural fortifica® 
tions; Palmyra and Balbeck, for fumptuous buildings; and 
Athens and Rome, for the civilization, refinement, and high 
accomplifhment of their inhabitants. But London may be 
denominated the modern wonder of the world. The pro- 
digious increafe of houfes, inhabitants, tradé, commerce, and 
wealth, with the refinement and luxury which now prevail, 
render it fuperior to all the cities of modern Europe ; and 
muft excite the aftonifhment of fuch foreigners and Eng- 
lifhmen as have ftudied the local and comparative hiftories 
of places of note. It may be regarded as‘the focus of the 
Bntith empire ; for within its jurifdiGtion are concentrated the 
royal, legiflative, juridical, civil, commercial, fcientific, and 
literary concerns of Great Britain. Many writers have been 
employed, at different periods, to narrate the annals of this 
great town; and feveral volumes in folio, quarto, o¢tavo, &c. 
have been exclufively devoted to the topographical hiftory 
of London: but all are imperfeé and unlatisfaGtory : the 
largeft works being moftly tedious, trivial, and prolix; and 
the fmaller publications are very fuperficial and inaccurate. 
At the end of this account will be given a lift of feveral 
of thefe works; to point out the fources of the prefeat 
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effay, and to furnifh the reader, who may require more cir- 
eumitantial information, with a guide to facilitate his re- 
fearches. ‘The following article will comprehend a general 
view of the hiftory and local charaéteriftics of this metro- 
polis, with fome particular defcriptions; but for detailed 
accounts of many buildings, places, and objects, the reader 
is refered to the following heads, in different parts of this 
work: Banx of England, Brinewrrt, Brinces, Com- 
PANY, lift of g1 in London, and accounts of the principal ; 
Courzce of Civilians, or Delors-Commons; CoLLecE of 
Heralds, Cortrce of Phyficians, Cortece, Sion, ColLEce 
of Surgeons, Cortecr, Veterinary, Roya Exciancr, 
Custom of London, Docks of London, Excisr, VYixrrr- 
Prifon, Grefham CoLvecr, GUILDHALL, Hospritars of 
Beihlehem, Bridewell, Chrifi, and Foundling, Usxs of Court, 
Insurance Companies, Istincron, Lamsern, HaAckKNEY, 
Manry-te-Boxr, Pappincrox, Mippiesex, Surry, 
Newincron-Burts, THAmes, Porice, PARLIAMENT, 
New-River, Limenousr, STRATFORD-LE-Bow, Souru- 
WARK, WESTMINSTER. . 

The centre of London, or St. Paul’s church, is afcer- 
tained to be in latitude 51° 31! N., and in longitude 5! 37” 
W. of Greenwich, where the royal national obfervatory, is 
eftablifhed. The diftance of London from the principal 
cities of Europe is as follows: from Edinburgh 395 
miles S.; from Dublin 338 S.E.; from Amfterdam 190 
miles W.; from Paris 225 miles N.N.W.; from Copen- 
hagen 610 miles S.W.; from Vienna 820 miles N.W.3 
from Madrid 860 miles N.E. by E.; from Rome 950 
miles N.N.W.; from Conftantinople 1660 miles; from 
Mofcow 1660 miles E.S.E.; from Stockholm 750 miles ; 
from Peterfburgh 1140 miles; from Berlin 540 miles; and 
from Lifbon 850 miles. 

London, as confidered in the aggregate, comprifes the 
city and its liberties, with the city and liberties of Weilt- 
minfter, the borough of Southwark, and nearly thirty of 
the contiguous villages of Middlefex and Surry. The 
greateft portion is built on the northern bank of the Thames, 
or in Middlefex; whilft Southwark, with Lambeth, and 
feveral connecting villages, extend along the fouthern fhore 
of the fame river, in the county of Surry. The extent of 
London, from weft to eaft, or from Knightfbridge to 
Poplar, is full feven miles and a half; whilft its breadth, 
from north to fouth, or from Newington Butts to Iflington, 
is nearly five miles. ‘The circumference of the whole, al- 
lowing for various inequalities in the extenfion of ftreets, &c. 
at the extremities, cannat be lefs than thirty miles, Hence 
it may be fairly eltimated, that the buildings of this metro- 
polis cover at leaft eighteen fquare miles, or 11,520 fquare 
acres. Out of this mult be deduted the fpace occupied by 
the river Thames, which extends about feven miles, or 
12,320 yards “in length, by one quarter of a mile, or 400, 
yards in width; making 1120 {quare acres: 

Independently of various local and civil divifions, London 
may be faid to confilt of five diftinguifhing parts, cr popular 
portions; viz. the weft end of the town, the city, the eaft 
end of the town, Weftminfter, and the Borough. ‘The 
«< weft end of the town,’ extending from Charing-Crofs to 
Hyde-park, and from St. James’s park to Paddington, is 
confidered the beft and molt fafhionable part of the town, 
and is laid out in the two great thoroughfares, called Oxford 
road and Piccadilly, with various handfome fquares and 
ftreets, which are chiefly occupied by the town-houfes of 
the nobility. and gentry, and the moft fafhionable fhops. 
The ‘ city”’ includes the central part, and molt ancient di- 
vifion of the metropolis. ‘This is the emporium of com. 


merce, trade, and bufinefs ; and is occupied by fhops, ware- 
houfes, public offices, and houfes of trade{men and others 
conneGed with bufinefs. The “ eaft end of the town,” and 
its inhabitants, are devoted to commerce, to fhip-building, 
and to every collateral branch connected with merchandize. 
This divifion of London has affumed a novel charaéter fince 
the commencement of the prefent century, by the valt com- 
mercial docks and warehoufes that. have been formed and 
conftru€ted here. The fouthern bank of the Thames, from 
Deptford to Lambeth, bears fome refemblance to the eaft 
end of the town; being oceupied by perfons engaged in 
commercial and maritime concerns; docks, wharfs, and 
warehoufes being abundant. But this part of London has 
one diftinguifhing feature from any other, as it abounds with 
numerous and various manufactories ; iron-founderies, glafs- 
houfes, foap-boilers, dye-houfes, boat-bui'ders, fhot and 
hat manufaétories, &c. and many other fimilar eftablifh- 
ments. From the great number of fires employed in thele 
houfes, and offenfive effluvia arifing from fome of the works, 
this diftri€& is rendered extremely unpleafant, if not un- 
healthful, for human refidence. It is therefore mottly in- 
habited by workmen, labourers, and the lower claffles of 
focicty. Many improvements have lately been made, and 
feveral refpeCtable hcufes ere€ted on St. George’s fields. 
In Weltmintfter are the houfes of lords and commons, the 
courts of juftice, and many offices belonging to government. 
Another part of the metropolis, not hitherto noticed, but 
which may be confidered as the lalt enlargement, and the 
molt reeular and fyftematic in its arrangement of fquares, 
ftreets, &c. is the northern fide of the town; compre- 
hending a large mafs of new buildings between Holborn and 
Somers-town, and in the parifhes of Mary-le-bone and 
Paddington. Nothing fhews the increafed and increaling 
growth of the Englifh metropclis more decifively than the 
vaft number of new fquares, ftrects, rows, and places, that 
have been recently ereéted, and are now in the progrefs of 
building, all round the metropolis. London is computed 
to contain nearly 70 fquares, and 8000 ftreets, lanes, rows, 
courts, &c. According to a cenfus obtained in the year 
1811, the population of London, Weftminfter, and their — 
fuburbs, was 1,099,104 perfons; being an increafe of — 
133,139 within the courfe of ten years. Well might — 
Cowper exclaim, ‘7 


“* Opulent, enlarged, and ftill increafing London.” 


It would be both amufing and interefling to trace the 
progreffive growth or expanfion of London ; to deferibe it 
at different and remote periods; and delineate, with a care= 
ful.and accurate pencil, the natural and artificial, the po- 
litical and civil, the moral and commercial charaGteriftics of. 
the Britifh metropolis, at different epochs. Some of thefe 
features will be noticed in the progrefs of our furvey; but 
many mutt neceffarily be omitted, from the peculiar nature 
of the prefent publication. oF 

Ancient Hiftory and Antiquitics of London.—It is generally 
admitted by topographers, that the prefent {cite of London ~ 
was occupied as a Britifh town before the arrival of the 
Romans. Of this, however, there is no evidence; for 
Geoffrey of Monmouth is not to be trufted, nor is his affer- 
tion entitled to refpect. We are informed by Tacitus, that 
about the year 61, Londinium, or Colonia-Augufta, “ was” 
the chief refidence of merchants, and the great mart of tradé 
and commerce, though not dignified with the name of a 
colony.” (Ann. lib. xiv. c. 33.) Boadicea, the amazonian 
queen of the Britons, headed a large body of natives, ‘and, 
after conquering Camalodunum and Verulam, took poffel 
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fion of Londinium. At this time, it appears that Lon- 
_dinium was not fortified in the Roman manner, and was in- 
ferior to either of the other places juft named. In a few 
“years afterwards, the Romans made it a permanent ftation ; 
furrounded it with a fortified wall of ftone and brick, and 
governed the inhabitants by Roman laws... The courfe and 
extent of the walls were as follows: commencing at a fort, 
near the prefent tower of London, the wall was carried in a 
line dire€tly north to Ald-gate ; thence it made a curve to 
the fouth-weft, to Bifhops-gate, from which it continued in 
a ftraight line to Cripple-zate and Alders-gate; here it 
turned te the fouth, and proceeded to New-gate, where it 
made almof a right angle, turning to the fouth, to Lud-gate, 
' and on to the banks of the Thames. The circuit of this 
part of the boundary, according to Stow, was nearly two 
miles and one furlong. Another wall, of about one mile in 
Jength, extended along the northern bank of the Thames, 
from the fort near the Tower toanother fort near the prefent 
Black-friars bridge. Thefe walls were defended, at dif- 
ferent dillances, by itrong towers and baltions. ‘The height 
of the wall is faid to have been 22 feet, and the towers 
40 feet. ‘The fuperficial contents of the area thus enclofed 
have been computed at about 400 acres. . Nearly through 
the middle of this {tation pafled a itream, fince called Wall- 
brooke. . Dr. Stukeley, in his “ Itinerarium Curiofum,”’ has 
given a plan of Londinium, fhewing the extent and form of 
the ftation, with the number of gates in the walls, and the 
military roads that branched off from it. The burial-places 
were without the walls, on the north and eaftern fides of the 
town. Londinium was advanced from a prefedure, i.e. a 
town governed by a Roman prefeét, to the rank of a colony. 
Et alfo became the feat of the -vicarius Britanniarum, and of 
the cammiflioners of the treafury under the Roman em- 
perors. ‘To enter into accounts of all the various remains 
of the Romans, which have been difcovered at different times 
within the limits of London, would lead us into a long dif- 
fertation: it mutt fuflice to flate, that teffellated pavements, 
urns, coins, pottery, foundations of buildings, and other 
evident relics of the Romans, have been frequently found 
| _ beneath the prefent furface. At the Bank, near the India 
houfe, and in Lombard ftreet, fome pavements have been 
taken up; and in various other parts of the city have been 
found evident traces of Roman habitations, and Roman 
cuftoms.. The London ftone in Cannon {treet is confidered, 
by mof antiquaries, as part ef a Roman milliary. Thefe 
are all particularly defcrsbed in Brayley’s Survey of Lon- 
don and Middlefex, vol. i. 1810. > 
Very little is known of London during the Anglo-Saxon 
dynafty ; nor do we know of any buildings, or other-local 
antiquities, which may be referred to that period. Under 
the Saxons, London, then called Lunden,-Lundone, Lun- 
|. denburg, Lundenes, Lundenceatter, gradually increafed in 
extent and afiluence; and, according to Bede, it then be- 
came the “ emporium of many nations.’ Religious edifices 
were erected in the feventh century, on the {cites of St. 
Paul’s and Weitminfter Abbey. It is prefumed there was a 
bridze acrofs the Thames, near Weftminiter, previous to 
_ the year 994: as William of Malmfbury, when {peaking 
_ of the repulfe of the Danes under Sweyn and Olaf, fays 
that ‘ part of them were drowned in the river, becaufe, in 
_ their halty rage, they took no heed of the bridge.’’ In the 
_ time of king Athelftan, a law was paffed ref{pecting coinage, 
_ by which it is fpecified that London was allowed eight 
_minters, whilit only feven were appointed for the cities of 
_ Canterbury and Winchefter. 
Soon after the Roman conqueft, a fortrefs or caftle was 
built on the banks of the ‘Thames; and this was enlarged 
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by Gundulph, bifhop of Rochefter, who ereéted the White 
tower, within the Tower of Loudon. Inthe fame reign 
St. Paul’s church was commenced ; and the ftrong caftles of 
Eaynard and Montfichet, both of them ftanding on the 
banks of the Thames within the city walls, were ereGed 
by two of the Norman king’s officers, named Baynard and 
Montfichet. During this and feveral fucceeding reigns, the 
public buildings of London were greatly augmented in num- 
ber, by the ereGtion of feveral religious edifices, abbatial 
and epifcopal refidences. ‘The royal palace at Weftmintter, 
which had been founded by Edward the Confeffor, was con- 
fiderably enlarged; and a large hall was built there by 
William Rufus. The reign of Henry I. was diltinguifhed 
by the foundation and conitruétion of many monaftic houfes ; 
and feveral others were eftablithed during the Anglo-Nomnan 
and Plantagenet dynafties. 

A lit of the religious houfes, with the time of their dif- 
ferent foundations, will afford a tolerable idea of the gradual 
increafe of the city, with refpeét to fuch eftablifimeets, 
and of the difference between ancient and modern London, 
‘The town appears to have contained no lefs than fifty-four 
monaflic houfes, fuch as abbies, priories, nunneries, hof- 
pitals, colleges, &c. : 

St. Paul’s cathedral was firft founded by Ethelbert, king 
of Kent; church rebuilt in 961; again in the time of 
William Rufus. The prefent church commenced-in 1675. 

The priory of St. Martin-le-Grand, founded by Withred, 
king of Kent, in the year 700; was given, in 1502, by 
Henry VII. to Weftminfter Abbey; the ftreet of St. 
Martin-le-Grand is ftill annexed to Weftmintter. 

The nunnery in Clerkenwell, founded in 1100, by: fir 
Jordan Brifét. 

The hofpital of St. John of Jerufalem, in Clerkenwell, 
was founded in 1100, by the fame. 

The Holy Trinity, or Chrift-church, within Ald-gate, 
was founded by the emprefs Maud, in 1108, for Auftin 
canons. 

The priory of St. Bartholomew in Weft Smithfield was 
begun by Rahere, in 1123; the hofpital foon afterwards. 

A. Benediétine nunnery of Haliwell, by Robert Fitz- 
Gelran, before 1127. 

St. Katherine near the Tower, by the emprefs, before 
1148. 

The Old Temple of Holborn, in 1118; and the new one’ 
near Flect-{treet, by the order, in 1185. 

St. Mary Spittle, by Walter Brune, in 1197. 

St. Thomas of Acre, in the end of Henry II.’s reign, by 
Thomas Fitz-Theobald. 

The college of Allhallows Barking, by Richard I. 

The nunnery of St. Helen’s, in Bifhopfyate-ftreet, was 
founded by William Fitz-William, in 1210. 

The Black Friars had a howfe near Chancery-lane, but 
afterwards begged or bought the ground near Caftle Bay- 
nard, foon after 1221. 

F The Grey Friars, about 1224; afterwards in Newgate 
reet. - 

The White Friars, by fir Rich Grey, in 1241. 

A priory for Auttin Friars was eftablifhed in Broad-ftreet, 
by Humphry Bohan, earl of Hereford, in 1253. 

The Friars of the Sack, Old Jewry, 1257. . Order dif- 
folved, 1307. 

The Crotied or Crutched Friars, by Ralph Hofier and 
William Saberns, in 1298. 

The Rolls, or Domus Coaverforum, by Henry III. in 
1231, for the converfion of Jews. 

St. Mary Rouncivall in the Strand, about the fame 
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The hofpital or priory of St. Mary of Bethelem or Bed- 
lam, was granted by Simon Fitz-Mary, in 1247. . 

The convent of St. Clare, in the Minories; by Edmund 
earl of Lancatfter, in 1293. 

A college and hofpital, called Elfing Spittle, were founded 
by William Elfing, a citizen, in 1329. 

Sir John Pountney founded a college in Cannon-ftreet, 
in 1332. ' 

Se: Mary of Graces, or Eaft-Minfler, a Ciftertian abbey, 
avas founded by king Edward III. in 1350. 

The Charter-Houfe, before 1370, by fir Walter de 
Manny, and Michael de Northburgh, bifhop of London. 
See CHARTREUSE. 

The hofpital of the Savoy, in 1505, by Henry VII. 

Befides thefe, the guilds or fraternities of London were 
very numerous. There was a brotherhood and chapel of 
the Holy Trinity in Leadenhall, and feveral others were 
founded in moft churches. The grand fuppreffion of the 
whole commenced in 1537. Exclufive of the religious 
houfes, the bifhops and parliamentary abbots had each a 
town refidence of flate. 

The abbot of St. Auftin’s, Canterbury, houfe was in the 
parifk of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

The abbot of Evefham’s, in the parifh of St. Catherine 
Cree. 

The abbot of Reading’s, at Baynard caiftle, in the parifh 
of St. Andrew Wardrobe. 

The abbot of Si. Mary’s, York, at St. Peter’s Place, 
Paul's Wharf. 

The abbot of Glaftonbury, in Weft Smithfield. 

The abbot of Hyde, in the parifh of St. Mary at 
Hill. 

The abbot of Ramfey, in Whitecrofs-ftreet. 

The abbot. of Bury St. Edmund’s, in St. Mary-ftreet, 
Aldgate. 4 

The abbot cf St. Alban’s, in: Lothbury. 

The abbot of Peterboraugh, in the parifh of St. Gre- 

ory. 
: The abbot of Salop, near St. Bartholomew’s, Weft Smith- 
field. 

The abbot of Leicefter, in the parifh of St. Sepulchre. 

Ore: inftance 
public, even in London, by the monaitic inftitutions, is 
worthy of note: the priory of St. Mary Spittle contained, 
at its diffolutior about the year 1536, no lefs than 180 beds 
for the reception of fick perfons and travellers. The hof- 
pitals which were fuffered to remain, owed their continuance 
to fir Richard Grefham, mayor of London, in 1537, who 
petitioned the king to beitow the lands belonging to this, 
St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and the new abbey on 
‘Tower-hill, on the corporation, for the relief and ufe of the 
poor, the fick, and the vagrant. 

Annals of London, from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Acceffion of Edward 1.—When the Romans, from the dif- 
tracted Rate of the empire, found it neceffary, in the early 
part of the fifth century, to withdraw their troops from the 
diftant provinces, London again became a Britifh town, and 
is mentioned in the Saxon chronicle in the year 457, when 
the Britons fled hither on their defeat by the Saxons under 
Hengilt, who, about tweaty years afterwards, made himfelf 
maiter of London ; but on his death, in 498, it was retaken 
by Ambrofius, and retained by the Britons during a con- 
fiderable part of the next century. It afterwards became 
fubjeGed to the newly-eftablified Saxon kingdom of Effex. 
On the converfion of the Eaft Saxons to Chriltianity, Lon- 
don was nominated as the bifhop’s fee, Melitus being ap- 
pointed the firlt bifhop in the year 604: a cathedral church 
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of the fervice which was rendered to the 


was ereGted in 610, on the {cite of the prefent St. Paul's: 
During the period of the Saxon heptarchy, but few notices 
of London appear to have been recorded. In 664 it was 
ravaged by the plague; and in 764, 798, and 801, it fuf= 
fered feverely by fires ; in that of 798 it was almoit wholly 
confumed, and great numbers of the inhabitants perifhed. 
On the union of the Saxon kingdom under Egbert, Lon- 
don, though not the royal refidence, or feat of government, 
as has been erroneoufly ftated, was advancing in confequence, 
as appears from a Wittenagemot having beea held here in 
833, to confult on proper means to repel the Danes. By 
thefe invaders London was repeatedly piliaged and laid 
waite. In g25 king Athelitan had a palace here; the city 
increafed in importance under the Danifh foyereigns, and 
under Edward the Confeffor ; and on the fuccefsful invafion 
of William the Conqueror, the magiftrates cf London, 
conjointly with the prelates and nobility, invited him to 
accept the title of king of England. From this period 
London may be confidered as the metropolis of the king- 
dom. ‘ 
William, at the commencement of his reign, granted a 
charter to the citizens, which iz beautifully written. in the 
Saxon characters, and is ftill preferved among the city ar- 
chives: it’ confiits of only five lines on a flip of parchment, 
fix inches long and one broad. In the year 1077 the 
greateft part of the city was deftroyed by fire. In the 
following year the king founded the fortrefs, now called the 
White Tower, for the purpofe of keeping the citizens in 
awe, as he had reafon to fufpeét their fidelity. In 1086 
another fire confumed the principal part of the city, toge- 
ther with the church of St. Paul. Maurice, then bifhep 
of London, laid the foundation of the new church: “a 
worke,” Stow obferves, ‘that men of that time judged 
would never have been finifhed, it was then fo wonderful.?? 
It is remarkable that Domefday bock, though fo minute 
in regard to other cities and towns, does not contain any 
A vineyard is mentioned in Holborn 
belonging to the crown, and ten acres of land near Bithopf- 
gate (now the manor of Norton-Falgate) belonging to the, 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's. In November, 1090, 
above 600 houtes and feveral churches were blown down by 
a tremendous hurricane, and Stew fays, “ the Tower of 
London was alfo broken.”” About two years afterwards 
another deftructive fire happened. In the fueceeding years 
William Rufus repaired the Tower, ‘and {trengthened it' by 
additional works ; and in 1097 he builta great hall at Welt- — 
minfter. Henry I., as a reward for the ready fubmiffien of 
the Londoners to his ufurped authority, granted to the city 
an extenfive charter of privileges, among which was the. 
perpetual fherifiwick of Middlefex. On the death of Henry,~ 
the Londoners took a decided part in favour of Stephen in- 
his conteft with the emprefs, and greatly contributed to his’ 
eltabiifhment on the throne. In the firit year of his rei 
a fire, beginning near London Stone, confumed all the — 
houfes eaitward to Aldgate, and weitward to St. Paul’s, 
together with London bridge, which was then of wood. — 
Henry II. does not appear to have held the citizens in any 
great degree of favour, probably refenting their attachment 
to Stephen: and we find that large fums of money were — 
extorted from them under the {pecious name of Free-gifts. — 
In 1176 the building of a new bridge of flone was com- 
menced at London, but was not completed till the year 
1209. Ou the coronation of Richard I. a dreadful maf 
facre of the Jews, who were fettled in London, was made © 
by the brutal and ignorant populace. At the coronation-) 
dinner, the chief magiitrate of London, who at that time 
had the title of bailiff, aéted as chief butler. Early in this 
, reign 
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reign the appellation was changed to that of mayor, in the 
perfon of Henry Fitz Alwyn. Richard granted the city a 
new charter, confirming all its liberties, with additional pri- 
vileges ; and four years afterwards, on payment of 1500/. 
he granted another, providing for the removal of all weirs 
that had been ereéted on the river Thames; on this charter 
the corporation of London found their claim to the confer- 
vatorfhip of that noble ftream. In 1196, a fedition arofe 
in London, headed by William Fitz Ofbert, who excited 
the common people to oppofe the government, and gained 
affociates to the amount of 50,000; but the leader being 
taken and executed, the commotion fubfided. This is one 
of the firft inftances upon record of a tumultuous aflemblage 

in defence of popular rights. In the reign of king John 
the civictimportance of London was greatly increafed; and 
its corporation finally affumed that form and predominancy, 
which, with a few alterations, it has maintained till the pre- 
fent time. John granted the city feveral charters; by one 

he empowered the “* barons of the city of London’’ to 
choofe a mayor annually, or to continue the fame perfon 
from year to year, at their own pleafure. In 1212 a dread- 
ful calamity took place, through a fire which commenced. at 
the bridge end in Southwark, and occafioned a deftrution 
almoft unparalleled from fuch a caufe: Stow relates that 
about 3000 perfons petifhed. During the conteft between 
the king and pope Innocent III. London feverely felt the 
confequences of the interdict which was laid upon the king- 
dom. Jn the civil feuds, which marked the latter years of 
John, the Londoners fided with the barons ; and when the 
humbled monarch was compelled to fign Magna Charta, it 
was therein exprefsly ftipulated that the ‘ city of London 
fhould have all its ancient privileges and free cuftoms as well 
by land as by water.” The long reign of Henry III. 
affords but few events worthy of notice refpeéting London : 

its growing profperity was checked by a feries of extortions 
and oppreffions. In 1258, the price of corn was fo excef- 
five, that a famine enfued, and according to the chronicles 

of Evefham, 20,000 perfons died of hunger in London only. 

In 1264 another maffacre of the Jews took place; on a 

\ plea that one of that perfecuted race had taken more than 
. legal intereft, and upwards of 500 Jews were put to death 
by the populace, and their houfes and fynagogues de- 
ftroyed. , 
Annals of London from the Acceffion of Edward 1. to that 
of Henry 1V.—In the year 1279 all the Jews in Engiand 
were apprehended in one day, on a charge of their being the 
authors of the great mutilations which had taken place in 
the coin during the preceding reign: 280 perfons of both 
fexes were executed in London, befides many others in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom: Between the years 1314 and 
1317 the city, in common with the reft of the kivgdom, 
' fuffered greatly from a fcarcity of provifions; which even- 
| tually produced a complete famine. King Edward IIL, 
| onthe commencement of his reign, granted to the city two 
charters: by the firit all the ancient privileges were con- 
firmed and additional ones beflowed; by the other, the 
villase of Southwark was granted to the citizens in per- 
 petuity. In 1348, the terrible feftilence, which, breaking 
out in India, fpread itfelf weitward through every country 
"on the globe, reached England. Its ravages in London 
| were fo great, that the common cemeteries were not fuffi- 
_ ciently capacious for the interment of the dead; and various 
| pieces of ground without the walls were affigned for burial 
_ places: amongit thefe was the watte land now forming the 
_ precinét of the Charter-houfe, where upwards of 50,000 
_ bodies were then depofited. This deflruétive diforder did not 
entirely fubfide till 1357. The public entry of Edward the 


Black Prince into London, May 24, 1356, after the vitory 
he obtained at Poictiers, was celebrated with an wnparalleled 
degree of {plendour; and every ftreet through which the 
cavaleade pafled, exhibited an extraordinary difplay of riches 
and magnificence. The captive king of France, dreffed in 
regal robes, was mounted on a white courfer, while the vic- 
torious prince rode by his fide ona {mall black horfe, and 
appeared more like an attendant thana conqueror. In 1361, 
the plague having again broke out in France, every precau~ 
tion was taken to prevent its {preading into England, but 
without effect; the peftilence reached London, and its ra- 
vages were fo deftruétive, that upwards of 2000 perfons fell 
victims in two days. In 1363, a fumptuous entertainment 
was given in the city by Henry Picard, alderman, to the 
kings of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus, to Edward 
the Black Prince, and to a great number of nobility and 
gentry. The year 1378 is memorable in the city annals for 
the expedition fitted out by an individual, John Philpot, 
againft Mercer, the Scottih pirate, who taking advantage 
of the inattention of government to naval affairs, carried off 
ali the fhipping from the port of Scarborough ; and con- 
tinuing to infeit the northern coaft, frequently made confi- 
derable prizes. "The complaints of the merchants were but 
little regarded by the council; when Philpot prepared a 
fleet at his own expence, with a thoufand men well armed, 
went himfelf on board as commander-in-chief, and failed in 
purfuit of the pirate. A long and defperate engagement 
enfued ; but Philpot obtained the vitory, and obliged the 
pirate to furrender, with moft of his fhips, among which 
were fifteen Spanifh veflels richly laden. In November 
1380, the fourth year of Richard IL. an aé&tof parliament 
was pafled for levying a poll-tax on every perfon in the 
kingdom, male or female, above the age of fifteen years, 
This act was the occafion of producing, in the following 
year, one of the molt dangerous infurreGtions that ever 
threatened the monarchy of this kingdom; and in which 
the metropolis particularly fuffered. ‘The tax was exacted 
with great rigour; and the infolence of the collectors was 
an additional caufe of irritation, and kindled the {parks of 
fedition which foon after burit into an open flame. The 
infurredtion began in Effex, but quickly fpread through the 
neighbouring counties, and particularly in Kent, where the 
daughter of Wat Tyler, fo called from his trade, having 
been indecently treated by a collector, the father killed him, ' 
and being fupported by the infurgents, placed himfelf at 
their head. . To his ftandard incredible numbers flocked 
from all parts of the kingdom; and on the roth of June, 
1381, having muttered on Blackheath a hundred thoufand 
ftrong, they entered Southwark, where they fet at hberty 
the prifoners from the King’s Bench and Marthalfea prifons, 
and levelied the houfes of all lawyers. They burnt the 
archbifhop’s palace at Lambeth, with- the rich furniture, 
books, and regifters, and deftroyed the public ftews which 
were then tolerated on Bankfide. For one day the bridge 
gate was fhut againft them; but they were afterwards, 
from prudential motives, admitted into the city. They 
then proceeded to the palace of the Savoy, which was one 
of the moft magnificent flruétures in the kingdom. Having 
fet fire to it in feveral places, they caufed proclamation to 
be made, that no.perfon fhould convert any part of the rich 
effects to his own ufe, and actually threw into the fire one 
of their companions who had referved a piece of plate. 
They alfo burnt the Temple and the other inns of court. 
Dividing into three parties, one advanced to the rich priory. 
of St. John of Jerufalem, near Smithfield, which they 
burned ; a fecond divifion marched to the Tower, where 
they feized fir Robert Hales, lord treafurer, and Simon 
Sudbury, 
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Sudbury, archbifhop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor 
(though guarded by 1200 foldiers), and hurrying them to 
the adjacent hill, beheaded them; the third divifion pro- 
ceteded to Mile End, where the king met them, and promifed 
to redrefs their fuppofed grievances, on which they difperfed. 
But Wat Tyler, with his party, under the pretence of re- 
forming abufes, continued their ravages in London, liberated 
the prifoners from the Vleet and Newgate, plundered, the 
heufés of the Lombards who refided in the ftreet, which 
yet retains their name, and dragging the merchants from the 
churches, whither they had fled for refuge, beheaded them 
in the flreets. Not content with murdering many of the 
moft eminent citizens, they made proclamation for beheading 
all lawyers and perfoys conneéted with the Exchequer, and 
even all who, in thofe days of :gnorance, were capable of 
writing. The king made another effort for negociation : 
attended only by forty horfe, he met Tyler with 20,000 of 
his adherents in Smithfield. ‘Fhe behaviour of Tyler was 
fo infolent, that the king ordered the mayor, fir William 
Walworth, to arreft him; on his refiltance, fir William 
felled him to the ground with his fword, and the attend- 
ants difpatched him. The rebels prepared to revenge’their 
leader’s death ; but Richard, though only fifteen years of 
age; with a prudence and bravery which did him more credit 
than any other aétion of his life, rode forward, exclaiming, 
«« My friends, will you kill"your king? Be not troubled 
for the lofs of your leader ; I will be your captain, and 
grant what you defire.” They then marched under his 
direétion to St. George’s Fields, where, finding a thoufand 
citizens completely armed to oppofe them, they threw down 
their weapons, obtained their pardon, and immediately dif- 
perfed. Thus ended an infurreétion unparalleled in ‘the 
annals of this kingdom, and which for three weeks feemed 
to threaten a total {ubverfion of the government. In 1390, 
the king appointed a tournament to be held in London, and 
fent heralds to proclaim his intention to all the principal 
courts of Europe, whence many princes and nobles came 
to attend the {peGtacle, which was continued with the greatett 
fplendour for four days ; open houfe being kept at the king’s 
expence for all perfons of diftinétion. The valt expendi- 
ture which this and fimilar feftivities occafioned, frequently 
reduced Richard to great pecuniary difficulties ; his enor-. 
mous profufion led him to a fyftem of oppreffion and ex- 
tortion, which eventually caufed his depofition and death. 
Annals of London from the Acceffion of Henry IV. to that of 
Elizabeth_—At the coronation of the new king, the mayor, 
as ufual, officiated as‘chief butler. The citizens were grati- 
fied by the repeal of fome obnoxious ftatutes, and an exten- 
fion of their privileges. In 1401, an act was pafled for 
¢¢ burning obitinate heretics,”? entirely aimed at the Lollards, 
or followers of Wickliffe. The firft vidim was William San- 
tree, parifh prieft of St. Ofyth, in Syth-lane, London. In 
1407, the Plague again ravaged the kingdom, and fwept 
away more than 30,000 of the inhabitants of the metropo- 
lis. In 1409, “‘a great play, of Matter from the Creation 
of the World,” was aéted at Skinner’s-Well, near Clerken- 
well. The exhibition lafted eight days; at which were 
prefent the king and molt of the nobility and gentry of the 
xealm. In the following year, John Bradley was condemned 
asa Wickliffe, and burnt in Smithfield, with circumttances 
of peculiar cruelty. In this year Guildhall was ereéted ; 
the city hall before being a mean cottage in Aldermanbury. 
The return of king Henry V. after the glorious vi€tory ob- 
tained at Agincourt in 1415, was celebrated in London with 
great magnificence. Neither this reign wor the following 
produced any events of peculiar import to the city, till the 
year 1450, when a new infurre¢tion arofe, of fo formidable a 


ature, that for fome weeks all the power of the crown was 
infufficient to quell it. This. tumult is fuppofed to have 
been raifed by the inftigation of the duke of York, in or- 
der to found the inclination of the people, and prepare the 
nation for his defign of feizing that {ceptre which Henry 
{wayed fo feebly. By the fecret inftruétions of the duke, 
Jack Cade, who had ferved under him in the French wars, 
afflumed’the name of Mortimer, and colleéted a flrong body 
of malcontents, under the popular pretext of redrefs of 
grievences, They entered the city in triumph, and for fome 
time bore down all oppofition ; and beheaded the lord trea= 
furer, lord Say, and feveral other perfons of note. The in- 
furgents at length lofing ground, a general parden was pro- 
claimed, and Cade, finding himfelf deferted by his follewers, 
fled: but a reward being offered for his apprehention, he 
vas difcovered, and refufing to furrender, was killed. 
The remainder of this reign was filled up with the dreadful 
conteft between the Lancaitrians and Yorkifts, which ended 
in the depofition of Henry and the eftabliihment of Edward 
IV. onthe throne. The year 1472 will ever be memorable 
in the annals of the metropolis, for the introdu@ion of 
printing into this country by William Caxton, citizen and 
mercer. The hiftory of the kingdom during this reign 
and that of Richard III. does not in any particular manner, 
affe&t the concerns'of the city. Soon after the acceflion of ; 
Henry VII. in 1485, an epidemical diforder of a very fingu- 
lar nature, called the /weating jfickne/s, raged with great vio- 
lence in London. ‘Thefe attacked by it were thrown into a 
violent perfpiration, which generally occafioned their death 
within twenty-four hours. It appears from Hall’s Chronicle, 
that two mayors and fix aldermen died of this complaint in 
one week, This reign was particularly marked by oppreffion 
and extortion on the part of the king ; and the tumults and 
infurreétions occafioned thereby, particularly that in fupport 
of Perkin Warbeck, who was aflerted to be Richard, duke- 
of York, and the heir to the throne. In this event, though 
highly interefting to the kingdom, the city was not imme- 
diately concerned. In 1500 the kingdom was again vilited 
by the Plague, of which 30,000 perfons died in the metro- 
polis and its vicinity. In the reign of Henry VIII. when 
he attempted to raife money without the aid of parliament, 
the citizens made fuch determined oppofition to the meafure, 
and their example had fuch an influence through the king- 
dom, that the king, in full council, abandoned his defign, 
and granted a pardon to all who had oppofed him. On the. 
king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, in 1533, fhe was con- 
veyed from Greenwich to the Tower, and thence through: 
the city to Weltminfter, with all the magnificence and 
pageantry which unbounded prodigality could devife. The» 
remainder of this reign was notorious for the tyranny and, 
cruelty of the king, who, having thrown off the pope’s fu- 
premacy, faérificed all who adhered to it: yet profefling a 
zealous attachment to the do€trines of the church of Rome,- 
he put to death thofe perfons who prefumed to differ from kim.) 
Hence the promoters of reformation, and its oppofers, pe-. 
rifhed in the fame flames; the blood of the Catholic and-— 
Proteftant was fhed upon the fame block; and Henry,- 
whil(t vehemently contending againit the pope’s infailibility, © 
fupported his own with the moft vindictive cruelty. In 
thefe fanguinary fcenes, London had its full fhare; great, — 
numbers, of all ranks, were continually executed, either for. 
herefy or treafon. The fuppreffion of the monatteries now, 
took place : oppofition to the king's will was fatal; andthe 
partial infurreétions which broke out in confequence, only>. 
ferved to forward his meafures, by giving the colour of .7 
neceflity to the vengeance that was infli€ted. . Many~im-. 
provements were made during this reign in the city and its, 
tuburbs. 


fuburbs. - The police was better regulated ; nuifances were 
removed ; the itreets and avenues were amended and paved ; 
and various regulations were carried into effe@ for fupply- 
ing the metropolis with provifions, to anfwer the demands of 
an increaling population. [nthe fhort reign of Edward VI. 
the reformation proceeded with fosaieh: and regularity : 
but on the acceffion of Mary the church of Rome again 
gained the afcendency. On the projeGted union between 
the queen and the king of Spain, a formidable infurre&tion 
~-enfued, in which the city was particularly affected: the 
fuppreffion of this revolt was followed by a dreadful fcene 
of fanguiuary triumph. The itatutes againit heretics were 


were burnt in Smithfield: inthe whole kingdom upwards of 
200 were brought to the ftake. 

Arinals of London from the Acceffion of Elizabeth to the Re- 
wolution in 1688.—Elizabeth fucceeded her fitter amidit the 
acclamations of all ranks of people. Reformation again 
- reared its head, and was in a fhort time firmly eftablifhed. 
In 1561 the fpire of St. Paul’s cathedral was itruck by 
lightniny, ané great part of the building confumed. In 
1563 the Plague again made dreadful ravages, to which 
20,000 perions feil victims in the city. In July 1566, the 
foundations of the Royal Exchange were laid by fir Thomas 
Grefham, and the fructure was completed in the following 
year. ‘The year 1569 exhibited a novelty in London of 
mo't pernicious example. . The firlt public lottery was then 


drawing continued, without interruption, from January’ 11 
to May 6. The prizes were of plate, and the profits were 
appropriated to the repair of the fea-ports. In 1586.a cort- 
{piracy was feton foot to affaflinate Elizabeth, and free the 
queen of Scots from the captivity in which fhe had pafled al- 
mot eighteen years. ‘The plot was foon difcovered, aud the 
¢onfpirators, fourteen in number, were executed in Lincoln’s- 
inn-Fields. Mary was faid to be implicated in the confpiracy; 
and this, whether true or falfe, furnifhed a plaufible pretext 
for thofe proceedings, which foon after condemned her to 
the block. The fentence againit her was proclaimed with 
great folemnity at different places in London and Welt- 
minfler. In the preparations made to repel the threatened 
attack of the boaited Spanifh Armada, London took a 
moft diitinguifhed fhare, in furnifhing large fupplies of 
money, men, and fhips. The preparations for the corona- 
tion of king James were interrupted by a dreadful Plague, 
which ravaged the ¢ity with greater violence thaa any 
fimilar vifitation fince the time of Edward III. In 1604, 
the horrible confpiracy, known in hiftory by the name of 
the * Gunpowder Plot,” the grand object of which was to 
prepare the way for the reftoration of the Catholic religion, 
was commenced by its daring contrivers, with every pollible 
precaution that feemed neceffary to enfureits fuccefs. ‘The 
dettruStion of the king and parliament was the preliminary 
meafure through which the confpirators thought to accom- 
plith their defign ; and the blowing up of the parliament- 
houfe with gunpowder at the moment when the fovereign 
- thouldbe commencing the bufinefs of the feflion by ‘the 
_-accuftomed {peech from the throne, was the dreadful means 
by which the deitruction was intended to be accomplifhed. 
Ail the principal confpirators were bigotted Catholics, who 
had for many years been plotting the downfall 'of Pro- 
teftantifm in this country, and had even applied for aid to 
_ Spainand Flanders. .Being difappointed of the affiftance they 
_ required, they refolved to depend on their own efforts, and 
about Eafter 1604, formed the idea of the gunpowder plot, to 
be carried into effect on the meeting of parhament in February 
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now alio enforced with great feverity. A number of perfons, 


Grawn at the weft door of St. Paul’s cathedral, and the_ 
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following. Accordingly Percy, one of the confpirators, , 
hired a houfe immediately adjoining to the houfe of 
lords, and the operations commenced by digging through 
the foundation-wall, which was nine feet in thicknefs, Juit 
at this juncture, a vault under the parliament-houfe, ufed asa 
depolitory for coals, was to be let, and the coals to be fold. 
As nothing could have happened more favourable for 
their purpofe, Percy hired the cellar, and bought the coals, 
as if for domeftic ufe, and without any appearance of cen- 
cealment. The prorogation of parliament from February 
to OGober gave the confpirators {ufficient leifure to further 
their defign ; and, at convenient opportunities, thirty barrels 
and four hogfheads of gunpowder, which had been pro- 
cured from Holland, were conveyed into the cellar by 
night, and covered with billets, faggots, tron-bars, and 
ftones. This was done without exciting any fufpicion : 
parliament had again been prorogued to November 5th ; and 
the confpiracy wore every afpeét of fuccefs. It had now 
been on foot eighteen months, and confided to more than 
twenty perfons; yet nothing had led a fingle ftep towards 
difcovery ; when the plan was happily fruftrated by a cir- 
cumitance apparently trivial. One of the- confpirators, 
wifhing to fave lord Monteagle, fent him a letter, adviling 
him, in ambiguous terms, to abfent himfelf from parliament, 
on account of a fudden danger to whichshe would be ex- 
pofed. This notice Monteagle carried to the fecretary of 
{tate, who laid it before the privy-council. A fecret fearch 
was determined on, but, to prevent fufpicion, was delayed 
till the eve of the meeting of parliament, and then made 
only by the lord chamberlain, as if in a formal difcharge of 
his office. When he entered the cellar, and faw the great 
itore of coals and wood, he enquired to whom it belonged, 
and was informed the cellar was Jet to Mr. Percy, and 
the fuel was. for his confumption. The chamberlain heard 
this with feeming carelefsnefs, and left the cellar with ap- 
parent negligence. But at midnight a further fearch was 
made; Guy Fawkes, a principal confpirator, to whom the 
final execution of the plot was afligned, was apprehended in 
the cellar: the fuel was removed, and the gunpowder dif- 
covered. Fawkes gloried in the plot, but refufed to dif- 
cover his accomplices; the fight of the rack, however, 
fubdued him, and he made a full difclofure of the whole 
confpiracy. His aflociates fled into Warwickfhire, where 
they endeavoured to excite.a rifing of the Catholics, but 
without efleét. A proper force was fent againt them, four 
were killed in refiftance, and the reft were taken and brought 
to Londen, where, with Fawkes, they fuffered the jult 
punifhment of their. guilt. .In the year 1609, the city ac- 
quired a confiderable acceflion of power and property ; 
almoft the whole province of Uliter, in Ireland, having 
fallen to the crown, the king made an offer of the efcheated 
lands to the city, on condition they would eftablifh an 
Englifh colony there. ‘The propofal.was accepted ; and fo 
rapid was the colonization. forwarded, that within feven 
years arofe the two capital towns of Londonderry and 
Coleraine. ‘The commencement of Charles I.’s reign was 
marked by the return of the plague, which carried off in 
the metropolis 35,000 perfons. ‘lo advert to all the im- 
portant tranfaétions that took place in London during the 
eventful flruggle between Charles and his people would far 
exceed our limits. The exceflive oppreflions to which the 
mation was fubjeéted, were more particularly felt in the me- 
tropolis than in other parts of the kingdom, from its*being 
more directly within the vortex of the ftar-chamber and 
high-commiflion courts, and from the effeéts of the mono- 


-polies, which had a moft pernicious influence on trade and 
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commerce. For the particulars of this important period, 
we refer dur readers to Clarendon’s Hiftory of the Great 
’ Rebellion. 

The year 1665 became memorable in London by the 
dreadful ravages of the great Plague, which firft made 
its appearance in December 1664, and had not entirely 
ceafed till January 1666. Its progrefs, the firft two or 
three months, was comparatively fmall, but continued to 
advance, notwithftanding every precaution was ufed to 
abate its fury: from May to October 1665, it raged with 
the greateft violence; the deaths progreffively increafed 
from five hundred to eight thoufand weekly. The pefti- 
lence was now at its height: its ravages, which commenced 
in Weftminfter and the weftern fuburbs, extended through 
the city to Southwark, and to all the parifhes eaftward of 
the Tower. The digging of fingle graves had long been 
difcontinued, and large pits had been excavated, in which 
the dead were depofited with fome little regularity and 
decent attention: but now all regard to ceremony became 
impofhible. Deeper and more extenfive pits were dug, and 
the rich and the poor, the young and the aged, the adult 
and the infant, were all promifcuoufly thrown together into 
one common receptacle. Whole families, and even whole 
ftreets of families, were {wept away together. By day, the 
ftreets prefented a moft frightful afpeét of defolation and 
mifery ; and at night the dead carts, moving with flow pace 
by torch-light, and with the appalling ery, “ Bring out 
your Dead,” thrilled horror through every heart that was 
not by fuffering hardened to calamity. The ftcppage of 
public bufinefs was fo complete, that grafs grew within the 
area of the Royal Exchange, and even in the principal ftreets 
of the city: all the inns of court were fhut up, and all law 
proceedings fufpended. The entire number returned in the 
bills of mortality, as having died of the plague within the 
year, was 68,950; yet there can be no doubc that this total 
fell fhort, by many thoufands, of thofe who a€tually fell by 
the infe€tion, but whofe deaths were not officially recorded. 
The aggregate is eftimated at about 100,000. ‘The whole 
number of deaths within that year, as given in the bills, was 
97,306. Since this dreadful period, the plague has entirely 
ceafed in London: a circumftance that muft be regarded 
as the more remarkable, when it is confidered how frequent 
had been its ravages for ages palt, and when reference is had 
to the bills of mortality for the preceding part of this very 
century, when {carcely a year pafled without fome perfons 
falling victims to the infection, For further particulars, 
fee PLAGUE. 

The moft important event that ever happened in this me- 
tropolis, whether it be confidered in reference to its imme- 
diate effe€ts, or to its remote confequences, was the great 
Fire, which broke out in the morning of Sunday, September 
2, 1666, and, being impelled by {trong winds, raged with 
irrefiflible fury nearly four days and nights, nor was it 
entirely maftered till the fifth morning. The deflru€tive 
extent of this conflagration was, perhaps, never exceeded in 
any part of the world, by any fire originating in accident. 
Within the walls it confumed almoft five-fixths of the whole 
«ity ; and without the walls, it cleared a {pace nearly as 
extenfive as the one-fixth part left unburnt within. Scarcely 
a fingle building, that came within the range of the flames, 
was left ftanding. Public buildings, churches, and dwelling- 
-houfes were alike involved in one common fate ; and, making 
a proper allowance for irregularities, 1t may fairly be flated, 
that the fire extended its ravages over a {pace of ground 

_ -@qual to an oblong fquare, meafuring upwards of a mile in 
-length, and half a mile in breadth. In the fummary ac- 


count of this vaft devaftation given in one of the infcrip- 
tions on the monument, and which was drawn up from the 
reports of the furveyors appointed after the fire, it is ftated, 
that “the ruins of the city were 436 acres, viz. 373 acres 
within the walls, and 63 in the liberties of the city; that of 
the fix-and-twenty wards it utterly deitroyed fifteen, and 
left eight others fhattered and half burnt ; and that it con- 
fumed 400 ftreets, 13,200 dwelling-houfes, 89 churches, be- 
fides chapels ; four of the city gates, Guildhall, many pub- 
lic ftructures, hofpitals, {chools, libraries, and a vaft number 
of ftately edifices.”?. The immenfe property deftroyed in 
this dreadful conflagration could never be calculated with 
any tolerable degree of exa¢tnefs; but according to the 
beit eftimations that have been made, the total value muft 
have amounted to the immenfe {um of ten millions of pounds 
fterling, As foon as the general confternation had fubfided, 
the rebuilding of the city became the firft obje&t of confi- 
deration ; an a&t of parliament was pafled for that purpofe ; 
and though all was not done that might have been, the city 
was principally rebuilt within little more than four years, and 
that in a ftyle of far greater expence and regularity, and 
infinitely more commodious and healthful, than the ancient 
capital. In the fyftem of tyranny and oppreffion which 
marked the reign of Charles II. the city largely partici- 
pated ; having its ancient liberties and privileges invaded, 
and magiflrates arbitrarily forced on the citizen at the plea- 
fure of the king. Every principle of law and juftice was 
violated; and in this humiliating ftate London continued 
till the revolution. 

Annals of London from the Rewolution in 1688, to the prefent 
Time.—In the firft year of William and Mary, an att was 
paffed, by which all proceedings of former reigns againft 
the city charters were reverfed, and all the rights and pri- 
vileges ef the citizens were fully re-eftablifhed. In 1692, 
during the king’s abfence in Holland, the queen borrowed 
200,000/. of the city for the exigencies of government. 
In 1694, an infamous fyitem of bribery was inveftigated by 
the houfe of commons, when it was proved, that a thoufand 
guineas had been demanded and taken from the chamberlain 
of London by fir John Trevor the {peaker, for forwarding 
the Orphan bill ; in confequence of which he was expelled 
the houfe. In 1697, an act of parliament was pafled for 
the fuppreffion of the much abufed privilege of fan@uary, 
heretofore attached to the following places, viz. the fanc- 
tuary in the Minories, Salifbury-court, White-friars, Ram- 
alley, and Mitre-court in Fleet-{treet ; Fulwoods-rents in 
Holborn; Baldwin’s-gardens in Gray’s-inn-lane ; the Savoy 
in the Strand; and Montague-clofe, Deadman’s-place, the 
Clink, and the Mint, in Southwark. The year 1703 was 
remarkable for a dreadful ftorm of wind, which raged 
through the night of the 26th of November. The damage 
fuftained by the city alone was eftimated at two millions 
fterling ; and in the fuburbs the damage was proportionably 
great: the lead on the tops of feveral churches was rolled 
up like {kins of parchment; and at Weftmintter-abbey, 
Chrift’s-hofpital, St. Andrew’s Holborn, and many other 
places, it was carried off from the buildings. The thips in 
the river were driven from their moorings; four hundred 
wherries were loft ; more than fixty barges were driven foul 
of London-bridge, and as many more were funk or ftaved 
above the bridge. At fea the deftruction was immenfe ; 
twelve men of war, with more than eighteen hundred men 
on board, were loft within fight of their own fhore. The 
year 1709 was marked by a circumftance highly creditable 
to the humanity of the nation. /The cruel depredations of 
the French in the palatinate- compelled the inhabitants to 
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Gefert their country ; twelve thoufand, in the moft forlorn 
condition, fought refuge in London: the queen, for fome 
time, fupported them out of her privy purfe ;:fhe was aftéew 
wards <ffited by the benevolence of her fubjects, and 22,0387. 
was paid into the chamber of the city for the relief of thefe 
diftrefied fugitives, who were finally difpofed of as colonifts 
to Ireland and North America. 

The increafe in the population of the metropolis having 
occafioned a great infufficiency in places for divine worfhip, 
an aét of parliament was paffed in 1711 for erecting fifty 
new churches in and about London: the expence of which 
was defrayed by a {mall duty on coals brought into the port 
of London for about eight years. The year 1720 will 
‘ever be famous in the annals of London, from the deftruc- 
tive fyftem of f{peculation and fraud which hiftory has de- 
nominated the South Sea bubble ; and which fo completely 
infatuated the people, that they became the dupes of the 
moft barefaced impofitions. (See BuBBLE, in Commerce.) The 
direGtors of the South Sea Company, encouraged by the pre- 
valent fpirit of avaricious enterprife, propofed to the govern- 
ment to take into their fund all the debts of the nation, under 
the plaufible pretext of a {peedier redemption. The amount 
of the debts was 31,664,551/.; for the liberty of adding the 
whole of which to their capital ftock, they offered to pay to 
the public the immenfe fum of 7,723,809/. This bait was 
too tempting to be refufed ;" the plan received the fanétion of 
parliament, and the dire€tors were empowered to raife the rea- 
dy money neceffary for fo great an undertaking, ‘ by open- 
ing books of fub{cription, and granting annuities to fuch 
public creditors as were willing to exchange the fecurity of 
the crown for that of the South Sea Company, with the-ad- 
vantage of fharing in the emoluments that might arife from 
their commerce.”” So much was the public mind impreffed 
with the idea of rapid gain, that before the aé&t received the 
royal affent, the company’s {tock rofe to 3 10/. per cent.: it ad- 
vanced fo amazingly for three months, that books were then 
opened for a frefh fubfcription of four millions at 1000 per 
cent. ; and {uch was the popular frenzy, that within a fort- 
night the new fubfcription was at 200 fer cent. premium, 
Some alarm now prevailed: it had been whifpered, that the 
directors and their friends had difpofed of their own ttock 
while the price was at the higheft ; and all confidence in the 
flability of their credit was deftroyed. The confufion be- 
came general ; every one was willing to fell, but no pur- 
chafers could be found, except at a vait redu@tion. Dif- 
traction and difmay {pread through the city ; the flock fell 
rapidly, and, before the end of the year, was reduced to 86 
per cent. which was about its real value. The deftruction 
to public and private credit, thus produced, was exceflive: 
ali trade was at a lland; and many of the moft refpeétable 
‘merchants, goldfmiths, and bankers of London, who had 
unwifely lent large fums to the company, were obliged 
to abfcond. A parliamentary inveftigation enfued; and 
the knavery of the directors was fo apparent, that the 
greater part of their eltates was confifeated for the benefit 
of thofe whom their villainy had ruined. The fum thus 
obtained amounted to 2,014,000/. 

During the continuance of the infatuation which the South 
Sea delufion infpired into all claffes of people, many other 
vifionary projects were fet on foot by f{peculators and gam- 
blers ; even chartered companies of ettablifhed credit lent 
their countenance to fchemes of impoffible accomplifhment : 
nearly two hundred fubfeription projeéts were afloat at one 
time. Whenthe public confidence in the South Sea-fcheme 
was on the decline, the fuperior ftability of the bank of 
England, Eaft India, and African companies, wa. at once 
feen': Bank ftock rofe from 1c0 to 260; Eaft India ftock 
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from roo to 4053 and African flock from 100 to 200. 
‘The fhares in the London and Royal Exchange Affurance 
Companies alfo experienced a prodigious rife. See In- 
SURANCE. 

The clofe of the year 1729 was attended by a great 
mortality in London ; the deaths within the bills of mor- 
tality in the courfe of the year amounting to almeft 30,000. 
The pernicious habit of dram-crinking had become fo gene- 
ral, and fo many diforders had been occafioned, and crimes 
commited in confequence of it, that in the year 1736 the 
legiflature found it neceflary to prohibit the felling of Ge- 
neva, except under certain reftrictions. Previous to this, 
the magiftrates had afcertained that the number of gin-fhops 
in London and Weitmia ter was 7044, befides garrets and cel- 
lars where the baneful liquor was fold privately. So deter- 
mined were the retailers to carry on their trade, that the 
utmoft exertions of the police were required to enforce the 
att; and within two years, 12,000 perfons were convicted 
and fined under its provilions. 

The winter of 1739—40 was memorable from the oc- 
currence of one of the moft intenfe frofts ever known in 
this country, and which is recorded in our annals by the 
aypellation of the Great Froft ; it commenced on Chriftmas- 
day, and lafted till the 17th of February : above bridge the 
Thames was completely frozen over, and numerous booths 
were erected on it for felling liquors, &c. to the multitudes 
who daily flocked thither. Great improvements were now 
made in different parts of the metropolis; and conveniencé, 
health, and fafety, were more generally attended to than 
they had previoully been. Weltminiter bridge was finifhed 
and opened for public ufe in the year 1750; the houfes 
upon London bridge were pulled down in 1756; and in the 
two fucceeding years the bridge was. put into a courfe of 
repair. In 1760 Black-friars’ bridge was commenced ; 
mott of the city gates were taken down; and an aét of par- 
liament was obtained for making alterations in the avenues 
of the city and its liberties; fome of which have been care 
ried into effect at different periods, yet many others remain 
to be executed. In the year 1763, the recent peace ‘with 
France, the refignation of Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of 
Chatham, as premier, and other political occurrences, fet 
the metropolis into a complete ferment. The condu& of 
adminiftration was fuch, as to augment rather than obviate 
the prevailing difcontents, Hence the miniftry were affailed 
with political publications ; in particular by a periodical pa- 
per called ’**’{he North Briton ;” the writers of which, the 
principal of whom was John Wilkes, were determined to 
expofe the meafures of the then adminiftration to the con- 
tempt they deferved. ‘The forty-fifth number of this paper 
contained fuch fevere reflections on the king’s fpeech to 
parliament, that the minittry thought they had an oppor- 
tunity to crufh their avowed enemy. Mr. Wilkes was 
apprehended and: committed to the ‘lower under an illegal 
warrant, figned by the principal fecretary of flate; but the 
cafe being argued in the court of~Common Pleas, before 
lord chief juftice Pratt, the court directed him to be dif 
charged. Mr. Wilkes brought actions againit the carl of 
Halitax, fecretary of {tate, for iffuing the warrant, and 
againlt Mr. Wood, under-fecretary, and obtained verdiéts 
with damages; 4000/. from the former, and 1000/. from the 
latter. Shortly after his releafe, Mr. Wilkes eftablifhed a 
printing-prefs in his own houfe, and republifhed all the num- 
bers of the obnoxious paper. ‘This provaked the miniltry fo 
highly, that an information was filed again{t him. The 
« North Briton, No. 45,’ was voted by the houfe of com- 
mons to be a feditious libel, and ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman. Mr, Wilkes was expelled the houfe ; 
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and though he retired to France, his trial was brought on in 
his abfence, when he was found guilty of republifhing the 
libel, and was confequently outlawed: Four years afterwards 
he returned to England, his outlawry was reverfed, and he 
was fentenced to two years imprifonment ; during which he 
was eleéted an alderman of London, and knight of the fhire 
for Middlefex. 

In the year 1780, froma caufe apparently harmlefs, a 
petition to parliament from the Proteftant Affociation, arofe 
an infurreétion, compofed chiefly of the loweft of the peo- 
ple, which for a week bore the mott alarming appearance ; 
the prifons of Newgate, the King’s Bench, and the Fleet 
were burnt and the prifoners fet at liberty, and moft of them 
joined the infurgents. ‘Ihe Popith chapels, and a great 
number of private houfes of Catholics, were fet on fire ; 
and thirty fix fires were feen blazing at one time in various 
parts of the metropolis. Military interference became ab- 
folutely neceflary, when many of the rioters were killed ; 
135 were brought to trial, of whom 59 were convicted, and 
upwards of 20 of the moft aétive were executed in various 
parts of the town, but immediately contiguous to the fcenes 
of their refpetive depredations. 

During the year 1792, and the two following years, the 
metropolis was greatly agitated by political contention ; many 
aflociations were formed for the purpofe of obtaining a more 
pure and equal reprefentation of the people. The two princi- 
pal of thefe affociations, vz. the Friends of the People, and 
the Correfponding Society, held their meetings in London. 
Theiravowed object wa: parliamentary reform; but they were 
ftigmatized by their enemies with the appellations of Repub- 
licans and Levellers. Some of the moit aétive and powerful 
leaders of thefe affociations were at length arrefled, and tried 
‘for high treafon, but aftera long inveltigation all were ac- 
quitted. Other perfons, among whom was Themas Paine, 
were profecuted for fedition, and fome were imprifoned. 
Paine was pronounced guilty of writing and publifhing the 
fecond part of the Rights of Man, which was declared fedi- 
tious, and the author having left the kingdom, was outlawed. 
The numerous elubs, debating focieties, and political aflo- 
‘ciations formed in the metropolis foon after the revolution in 
France, and during the early ftages of the war againit that 
‘country, conftitute a prominent epoch im the hittory of the 
metropolis. The country was hurried on to the very brink 
of revolution; but this great crifis was prevented by the 
vigilant, powerful, and determined conduét of the Pitt admi- 
niftration.. An Alben aét was pafled in 1793, the Habeas 
Corpus aét was fufpended in the next year; and various 
arbitrary and oppreflive meafures were adopted by the mi- 
niltry to preferve public tranquillity, but at the fame time 
abridge the rights of the Britifh fubjeGs. 

The year 1797 was diflinguifhed by the floppage of bank 
payments in {pecie, as the government had employed nearly 
all the current coin in remittances to the emperor of Ger- 
many and to other foreign powers. An aét of parliament 
was now pafled to allow the bank to iffue notes under five 
pounds. At the commencement of 1798 a numerous meet- 
ing of the bankers, merchants, and traders of London, was 
held in the Royal Exchange for the purpofe of raifing a 
voluntary fubfcription for the publie fervice. In the courfe 
of four days the common council alone fubf{eribed 10,000/., 
200,000/. was fubferibed by the bank, confiderable fums 
were given by other public companies, and 20,000/, was 
advanced by his majelty. The miniiter eilimated this fub- 
fcription at one million and a half, but the total amount was 
more than two millions of money. Continued threats of 
¢nvafion from France induced the minifter to adopt fome 
mew mode of defence ; and feveral armed aflociations were 


formed by different parifhes and companies in the metropo lie. 
On the 4th of June, 1799, all thefe volunteers were 
aflembled in Hyde Park, and reviewed by his majeity, the 
princes, &c. The total number under arms was 898g, 
of which 1008 were cavalry. On the 21ft of the fame 
month, a {till greater number of volunteers was difperfed 
through the ttreets, {quares, and fuburbs of the metropolis, 
to be infpeGed again by the king, and a numerous retinue 
of princes, dukes, &c. It is ftated, that 12,208. volun- 
teers were then drawn out underarms. A  fimilar review of 
the volunteers to the former, took place on the 4th of June 
1800. On the ratification of preliminaries of peace in OCto- 
ber, 1801, the metropolis was brilliantly iluminated, and all 
clafles of people tettified great joy at the event. The deti- 
nitive treaty was figned on the 27th of the following month, 
and the illuminations throughout London were now fingu- 
larly fplendid and general. A war again broke out, and an 
at of parliament was paffed to enable his majetty to arna 
the people en maf. Other acts for increafing the military 
force of the country were alfo pafled. The cities of Lon- 
donand Weftmintter, and parifhes immediately adjacent, raifed 
a volunteer force amounting to 27,077 men. , A patriotic 
fund was eftablifhed in London in July 1803, and before 
the end of Auguft more than 152,000/. were fubfcribed ; 
towards which the city, in its corporate capacity, fave 
25oo/. The fucceflive deaths. of lord Nelfon, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Fox, produced great fenfation in the metropolis, 
and many changes in the legiflative officers. Covent Garden 
theatre and feveral contiguous houfes were conlfumed by 
fire in September 1808 ; another fire in January 1809, de- 
ftroyed part of the king’s palace at St. James’s, and a third 
fire, in February of the fame year, confumed the whole of 
Drury-lane theatre. he O&tober of 1809 is memorable 
in the annals of London, for the circumitance of his ma- 
oyal rejoicings, or public manifeftations of loyalty that were 
difplayed on theoccafion. "The memorable and unp-opitious 
expedition to Walcheren, the theatrical riots at Covent Gar- 
den theatre, the inveltigation, before che houfe of commons, 
relating to the duke of York and a noted profiitute of the 
name of Clarke, the arreft and imprifonment of fir Francis 
Burdett, a member of the houfe of commons, are all me- 
morable events in the local hiftory of London, and are 
entitled to particular narration and expolition in a pubhi- 
cation devoted to the topography of the metropolis. In 
Brayley’s Survey, already referred to, thefe fubjects are par- 
ticularized and elucidated. 
the lait forty years, 40,000 new houfes at leaft have been 
ereéted in London and its connected environs, and that thefe 
afford habitation for nearly 200,000 new inhabitants. In 
July, 1794, a fire broke out in Radcliffe highway, and con- 
fumed 630 houfes, with much other property. Many of the 
inhabitants fixed tents in the open fields, where they lived 
for feveral weeks till new houfes were erected. 
Hiflory of the Commerce of London. — 


« Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The bufy Merchant; the big Warehoufe built ; 
Rais’d the ftrong Crane ; choak’d up the loaded Street 
With foreign Plenty ; and thy Stream, O’Phames, 
Large, gentle, deep, majettic king of floods ! 
Chofe for his grand refort.’’ Thom{on. 


London is univerfally acknowledged to be the firft com. 
mercial, as well as the firft manufaGturing city in the world, 
Confidering, therefore, the intimate conneétion that fubfilts 
between its trading profperity and the general intereits of 
the empire; the fubject of this fection cannot fail to be 
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highly interefting. and important. To’ trace the fteps by 
which London has rifen to its prefent opulence and gran- 
deur, is in fact to develope the fources of that diftinguifhed 


_rank which England now holds among the nations of the 


earth. 

London was, doubtlefs, a place of confiderable trade at a 
very early period. ‘Tacitus {peaks of it as the nodile empo- 
rium of his time; the great refort of merchants, and though 
not a colony, famous for its commercial intercourfe. After 
this, little is known of it, in refpeé& to trade, until the clofe 
of the fecond century of the Chriltian era, when it is again 


mentioned as having become ‘a great and wealthy city.” 


In the year 359, it is faid of England, that its commerce 
was fo extended, that 800 veffels were employed in the port 
of London for exportation of corn only’? Three cen- 
turies afterwards Bede ftyles it “* an emporium for many 
nations repairing to it by land and fea.’? Fitz-Stephen, 
who lived in the reizn of Henry II. fays, that “no city 
in the world exports its merchandize to fuch a diftance 
as London ;”’ but does not inform us what goods were ex- 
ported, or to what countries they were carried. Among 
the imports, however, he enumerates gold, {pices, and frank- 
incenfe from Arabia ; precious ftones from India ; and palm- 
oi] from Bagdad. But it feems more reafonable to fuppofe 
thefe were obtained through the medium of the trading 
cities of Italy, than by direét commerce to the refpedtive 
places. William of Malmfbury, who likewife lived about 
this period, calls «* London a noble city, renowned for the 
opulence of its citizens,’’ and ‘¢ filled with merchandize 
brought by the merchants of ali countries.’’ The fame author 
adds, < that in cafe of fearcity of corn in other’ parts of 
England, it is a granary, where it may be bought cheaper 
than any where elfe.’' Thus it will be perceived, that even 
in the infancy of European commerce, and at a time when 
ignorance and barbari{m clouded almoft every portion of the 
world, this city had made no inconliderable progrefs towards 
its prefent celebrity and importance. 

In the year 1220, the merchants of Cologne, in Germany, 
probably in confequence of an invitation from king John 
in 1203, eftablifhed a hall or factory in London, which 
fhortly after became the general factory of all the German 
merchants refident in the city. Not long fubfequent to this 
period, viz. in 1245, fea coal ** carbone maris,’’ 1s mentioned 
among the articlgs of inquifition into tre{pafles committed 
in the king’s forefts. Hence it may reafonably be inferred, 
that coal was not only known and wrought before this time, 
but atually formed a part ofthe imports of London. 
Sea-coal lane, in this city, was certainly fo named as early 
as the year 1253, and according to Stow, reccived this 
appellation from lime being burnt there with fea-coal. 

The clofe of the thirteenth century appears to have been 
a remarkable era in the commercial hiftory of London. In 
1296, the company of merchant-adventurers was firft incor- 
porated by Edward I. The Hanfards, or Hanfe mer- 
chants, alfo received confiderable privileges about the fame 
time. Inthe year 1498, when all direct commerce with the 
Netherlands was fufpended, this body obtained very great 
advantages over the merchant adventurers by importation of 
valt quantities of thofe articles, through the medium of the 
Hanfe towns, which before had come dire¢tly from the Ne- 
therlands, where the trade of the latter company had been 
chiefly eftablifhed. In confequence of thefe circumftances, 
the warehoufes of the merchants were attacked and rifled by 
the mob ; but the offenders were foon fupprefled, and many 
of them punifhed. 

In the year 1504, all the ancient privileges of the Hanfe, 
eras they were likewife called, Steel-yard merchants, were 


confirmed to them by ftatute, and ail the previous acts which 
had been made in derogation of them were annulled. A 
fimilar charter was alfo obtained by the Englifh merchants 
“‘ trading in woollen cloths of all kinds to the Netherlands,"’ 
in which they are for the’ firft time ftyled the “ Fellowfhip 
of merchant-adventurers of England.”? This .a& ftrily 
prohibited the Steel-yard affociation from interfering with 
their trade, by. carrying cloths to any of their fettlements in 
the Low Countries. Notwithftanding thefe unfavourable 
ciaufes, however, the Hanfe-merchants feem to have engroffed 
the chief trade of the city. Grievous accufations were con- 
fequently made againit them, for their proceedings were con- 
fidered as tending to ruin the oammerce of the native 
Englifh. The city of Lendon at length initituted an action, 
in the Star-cha:nber, againit them, the objet of which was 
to deprive themof their privileges as abody. Accordingly, 
in the year 1597, a decree was obtaimed, annulling their 
affociation, and ordering them, under fevere penalties, to quit 
the kingdom. See Hanse Towns. 

But to return: it may be proper to remark, that during 
the contentions between the houfes of York and Lancatter, 
the commerce of London was very confiderably retarded. 
In the reign of Henry VIL. it again began to make rapid 
progrefs. Stiil, however, if credit is to be given to Wheel- 
er’s ‘¢ Treatife on Commerce,’’ publifhed in 1601, the trade 
of this city muft have been very low indeed, even as late as 
the year 1539 3 for that author exprefsly avers, that fixty 
years before he wrote, there were not above four merchant 
veflels exceeding 120 tons burthen im the river Thames. 
Nor would it appear that they had increafed much in the next 
reign, if we are to believe the report of a London merchant, 
who, in a letter to fir William Cecil fays, that there is nota 
city in Europe “¢ having the occupying that London hath, 
fo flenderly provided with fhips.”” 

Notwithftanding thefe complaints, however, it is undoubt- 
edly a fact, thaf a {pirit of enterprife was very general among . 
the merchants about this period. Yor, in 1553, we finda 
great geographical and mercantile difcovery made by a com- 
pany, coniiiting of 240 fhareholders, inflituted for the pur- 
pofe of profecuting difcoveries under the direction of Se- 
baftian Cabot, a merchant of Briftol. (See Canot, Srsas- 
TIAN.) This affociation having fitted out three hips, one of 
them accidentally fell into the bay of St. Nichoias, in the 
White feas, and landing at Archangel, obtained from the 
ezar of Ruffia peculiar privileges of trade with the fubjeéts 
of his dominions. Within a few years after, the London 
merchants had alfo factors fettled at the Canaries. The 
Ruffia or Mufcovy merchants were incorporated in the reiga 
of Philip and Mary, and had their charter fubfequently con- 
firmed by Elizabeth, in her eighth year. This princefs, 
likewife, obtained an exclufive grant to the Englifh of the 
whole foreign commerce of that extenfive empire, which 
they continued to enjoy for a confiderable period. About 
this time the civil diflentions in Flanders began, upon which 
a vaft number of families from the Netherlands flocked to 
London, and brought over with them their trade and riches. 
This great addition to the population of the city, and the 
confequent increafe of its commerce foon after, led to the 
ereétion of the Royal Exchange, by the celebrated fir Tho- 
mas Grefham, in the years 1566 and 1567. (See Roya 
Lxchange.) Previous to this the merchants were accuftomed 
to meet twice: every day in Lombard-ftreet, without any 
other refuge from the feverities of the weather but what the 
neighbouring fhops might occafionally afford. In 14570, 
the Levant, or Turkey Company, was ettablifhed, as was 
alfo the Eaftland Company ; beth of which till exilt, but 
the former only retains any degree of importance. . Oy the 
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arft of December, 1600, the queen granted the firft patent 
to the Eaft India Company. Their ftock then amounted to 
72.000l. and with this fum the company was enabled to fit 
ont four fhips under the command of James Lancafter. 
The adventure proving fuccefsful, the company continued 
its exertions, and hence has arifen the moft fplendid and 
powerful mercantile affociation that probably ever exifted 
in the world. (See Company, Ea/t India.) | Affurance 
and infurance companies were now eftablifhed in London. 

' An a& was pafled in 1601 for regulating the bufinefs of 
aflurance, and-a ftanding commiflion of merchants appointed 
to meet weekly “at the office of infurance on the weft 
fide of the Royal Exchange.”” (See Insurance Companies.) 
The company of Spanifh merchants were likewife among 
the number of thefe incorporated by Elizabeth, fo that the 
reign of that princefs may be juflly faid to forma grand 
era in the commercial hiftory of this metropolis. 

In the reign of James I. the progrefs of the foreign trade 
was rapidly increafed. Tobacco, which had firft been in- 
troduced in 1565, now became a confiderable article of 
import. (See Tosacco.) The tonnage and number of 
the fhipping in the port of London were greatly augmented 
about this time. Many of the patents granted by Elizabeth 
were annulled, and the trade thrown open. Howe, fpeak- 
ing of the foreign commerce of this city in the year 1614, 
fays, *¢ London, at this day, is one of the beft governed, 
mott richeft, and flourifhing cities in Europe; plenteoufly 
abounding in free trade and commerce with all nations; 
richly ftored with gold, filver, pearl, {pice, pepper, and 
many other range commodities from both Indies; oyles 
from Candy, Cyprus, and other places under the Turk’s 
dominion ; ttrong wines, {weet fruits, fugar, and fpice, from 
Grecia, Venice, Spayne, Barbaria, the iflands and other 
places lately difcovered and known; drugs from Egypt, 
Avabia, India, and divers other places; filks from Pertlia, 
Spayne, China, Italy, &c. 5 fine linen from Germany, Flan- 
ders, Holland, Artois, and Hanault; wax, flax, pitch, 
tarre, maftes, cables, and honey, from Denmark, Poland, 
Swethland, Ruffia, and other northern countries ; and the 
fuperfluity in abundance of French and: Rhenith wines, the 
immeafurable and incomparable increafe of all which coming 
into this city, and the encreafe of houfes and inhabitants 
within the terme aed compaffe of fifty years, is fuch and fo 
great, as were there not row two-thirds of the people yet 
living, having been eye-witneffes of the premifes and bookes 
of the cultom-houfe, which remain extant, the truth and 
difference of all things afore-mentioned were not to be julti- 
fied aud believed.’? Howe's edition of Stow’s Annals of 
England, p. 868. 

Among ihe circumftances which occafioned the vaft in- 
ereafe of trade during this reign, may be reckoned the 
colonization of America and the Wett India iflands. The 
new difcoveries, likewife, which were every day made in 
different quarters of the world, no doubt had a powerful 
effect in ftimulating numbers of {peculating perfons to com- 
mercial exertion and adventure. 

During the peaceful years of Charles I. the commerce of 
this metropclis {till continued to make rapid progvefs ; and 
though the civil wars, for a time, had a very contrary opera- 
tion, yet in the end they certainly proved beneficial. ‘The 
energies of the mind were more awakened; the habits of 
thinking and modes of aétion, which then became general, 
taught man to feel his dignity as an individual ; the different 
ranks of fociety were more clofely drawn together ; the ex- 
ertions of indultry were better direéted; and the means of 
acquiring wealth greatly augmented. The injurious ten- 
dency of monopolies was eminently counterached; for, 


though never abolifhed by any dire& ftatute, men, regardlefs 
of the prerogative whence they were derived, graduaily in- 
vaded the privileges they conferred, and commerce was 
increafed by the increafe of liberty. . 

The augmented commerce of the port of London, in this 
reign, may in fome meafure be eltimated by the quota of 
fhip-money, which Charles I. impofed on the city in 1634. 
By one writ, the citizens were ordered to fit out and equip, 
at their own charge, for 26 weeks, cone fhip of gco tons 
and 930 men, one of 800 tons and 260 men, four of 500 
tons each and 2co men, and one of 300 tons and 150 men. 
Next year they were commanded to provide two fhips of , 
800 tons and 320 meneach, About this time, or at leaft very 
fhortly before, prices-current were firft printed. In 1635, 
an order was iffued by the king in council to the * poit- 
mafter of England for foreign parts,”? requiring him to 
open a regular communication, by running pott between the 
metropolis and Edinburgh, Ireland, and a variety of other 

laces. 

: Previous to the year 1640, it was ufual for the merchants 
to depofit their cafh in the Tower mint; but this depofit 
now loft all its credit by the ili-advifed meafure of a forced 
loan, which the king though: proper to make. The mer- 
chants, in confequence, found themfelves obliged to truft 
their money to their apprentices and clerks. The circum- 
{tances of the times.and opportunity holding forth great in- 
ducements to frauds, many malters lof at qnce both their 
fervants and their money. Some remedy became neceflary ; 
and the merchants now began to lodge cafh in the hands of 
the goldfmiths, whom they alfo commiffioned to receive and 
to pay forthem. Thus originated the practice of banking: - 
for the gold{miths, foon perceiving the advantages that 
might be derived from difpofable capital, began to allow a 
regular intere{t for ail {ums committed to their care; and, at 
the fame time, they commenced the difcounting of mer- 
chants’ bills at a yet fuperior intereit than what they paid. 
(See Bank and Bankine.) In 1651 the celebrated navi- 
gation act was pafled, the wife provifions of which have no 
doubt contributed much to promote our naval and com- 
mercial greatnefs. This fame year, coffee was introduced. 
into London by a Turkey merchant named Edwards. (See 
Corres.) The fugar trade was now likewife eftablifhed ; 
and upwards of 20,000 cloths were fent annually to Turkey,, 
in return for the commodities of that country. 

The plague, which made fuch dreadful havoc among the: 
citizens in 1665, almoft wholly fulpended the commerce of 
London ; infomuch that fearcely a fingle foreign veffel en 
tered the port for the {pace of three years. The great fire,. 
which happened in 1666, likewife occafioned incalculable 
lofs to numbers of the moft opulent merchants in the city. 
Notwithftanding thefe difaitrous events, however, the f{pirit 
of the furvivors, fo far from finking, was roufed to un= 
common exertions. In the courfe cf a few years, the city 
rofe from its alhes with greater magnificeuce and {plendour.. 
India muflins were firit worn in 1670, and foon became pre-- 
valent. In this year alfo was the Hudfon’s Bay Company 
eftablifhed, with very extenfive powers. The Greenland: 
Fifhing Company was incorporated in the year 1693; znd’ 
the inttitution of the Bank of England rendered the fuc- 
ceeding one jultly memorable in the commercial annals of: 
London. See Compayy. 

The commerce to the Eaft Indies having become vaftly . 
enlarged, and many difputes ariling relative to exclufive 
trade, a new joint itock company was incorporated in Lon-. 


don, in the year 1698, by the name of “ The. Englifn — 


Company trading to the Eait Indies."" The exiftence’ of — 
twe rival companies having the fame privileges, however 
{ooa, 
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foon gave birth te numerous abfurdities and contradiGory 
quettions of right. Thefe circumftances, and fome others 
which it is unneceffary to: detail in this place, eventually pro- 
duced the confolidation of both into one, in the firlt and 
feventh years of queen Anne, by the title of « The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft Indies.” See 
Companies, Englifh, the La/? India, vol. ix. for a full 
account of this eltablifhment. 

The number of veffels belonging to the port of London, 
as appears from returns made to circular letters from the 
commiffioners of the cuftoms, amounted, in 1701, to 560; 
carrying 84,882 tons and 10,065 men. In 1710 the cuf- 
toms of this city are ftated at 1,268,095/., and thefe of all 
the out-ports only at 346,081/2, which is more than three 
anda half to one. The following year beheld the incor- 
poration of the South Sea Company, afterwards fo baneful 
In its effects to numerous individuals, and fo generally hurt- 
ful to the commercial enterprife of the country at large. 
The Royal Exchange Affurance and the London A ffurance 
Companies were chartered about the fame time. 

During the reign of George I. the trade of London made 
very little, if any, progrefs. The failure cf the South Sea 
fcheme, the rebellion in Scotland, and the Spanifh war, 
were the combined caufes which operated to produce its re- 
tardation. In the year 1732, however, commerce began 
again to revive; but its advances contineed. comparatively 
flow, till’ the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, after 
which it extended with uncommon rapidity. The next 
confiderable check. it fultained was the refult of the Ame- 
rican war. No fooner, however, was peace figned than it 
proceeded with renewed vigour. The grievous confequences 
which many perfons apprehended to our trade, from the 
declaration of the independance of the United States, were 
only imaginary. For, even fo foon after that event as the 
year 1784, the value of exports to America only had in- 
creafed to 3,397,500/., fomewhat more than 332,0c00/. 
above the greateft amount in any one year before the war. 
The net {um of duties levied in the port of London, and 
paid inte the exchequer this year, arofe to the vaft ium of 
4,472,091/. 13s. 3d. From this period to 1793, when the 
French revolution began, the commerce of London con- 
tinued uniformiy increafing. In that year, however, the 
value of exports was upwards of two millions lefs than 
in the preceding year; though the imports fcarcely fuf- 
fered any diminution. Numerous bankruptcies confequenily 
took place ; but th¢ timely interference of the legiflature, and 
the voting of exchequer bills to the amount of §,c00,c00/. 
for the ufe of fuch perfons as could give fufficient fecurity, 
foon checked the growing diitrefs. 

In the courfe of the three fueceeding years, the appear- 
ance of things was, entirely altered. In 1796 the exports 
of London amounted in value to 18,410,499/. 175. Ody 
and the imports to 14,719,466/. 15s. 7d. ‘Che number of 
Britith fhips that entered the port amounted to 2007, car- 
rying 436,843 tons; and 2169 foreign veflels, carrying 
287,142 tons. The total entering coaltwife was 11,176, 
including repeated voyages, which made a tonnage of 
1,059,915. The following year, fome alarm was fpread 
among the merchants by the oppage of the bank payments 
in fpecie ; but, through the intervention of parliament, con- 
fidence was foon reltored. The net amount of the cuftoms 
was 3,950,608/. In 1798 the importations of fagars and 
rum far exceeded thofe of any preceding year, as did like- 
wife-the revenue of the cuitoms, which amounted to the 
fum of 5,321,187/. 7s. 3d. In 1799 it had increafed to 
92226,353/. os. 1d, Weit India 42 per cent. duty included ; 
but. next year fell to 6,468,655/. 135. 7d. The official 


value of the imports, in r800, was 18,843,172/. 25. tod: ¢ 
and of the exports, 25,428 .922/. 16s. 7d. Their real value 
amounted in all to 68,000,000/., nearly two-thirds of the 
value of the whole trade of the kingdom. The number of 
veflels belonging to the port in that year appeared, from 
official documents laid before parliament, to be 2666, car- 
rying 568,262 tons, and 41,402 men. Comparing this 
number with the number returned in the beginning of the 
lait century, the increafe will be feen to be aftonifhing.” On 
the quantity of tonnage, it is nearly in the proportion of fix 
to one; and on the amount of men and fhips, as upwards 
of four to one. The Ea!t India Company’s fhips alone 
carry more burthen, by 21,166 tons, than all the veffels of 
London did a hundred years ago. The average number of 
{hips in the Thames and docks-is 1100, together with 3000- 
barges employed in lading and unlading them, 2288 imall 
craft engaged in the inland trade, and 3coo wherries for 
the accommodation of paffengers; 12,000 revenue officers 
are conftantly on duty in different parts of the river; 4000 
labourers are employed in lading and unlading, and 8000 wa- 
termen navigate the wherries and craft. See Decks and 
CoMPANIES. 

The Port of London, as a€tually occupied by fhipping, 
extends from London bridge to Deptford, being a diltance 
of nearly four miles, and from four to five hundred yards in 
average breadth. It may be defcribed as confitting of four 
divifions, called the Upper, Middle, and Lower Pools, and 
the fpace between Limehoule and Deptford: the Upper 
Pool extends from London bridge to Union Hole, about 
1600 yards; the Midd'e Pool, from thence to Wapping 
New Stairs, 700 yards; the Lower Pool from the latter 
place to Horle-ferry Vier, near Limehoufe, 1800 yards 5 
and the fpace below to Deptford about 2700 yards. When 
the houfe of commons commenced an invettigation ref{peét- 
ing the port of London, the land accommodations were found 
to confift of ‘only the legal quays and ‘the fufferance wharfs. 
The former were appointed in the year 1558, under a com- 
miffion from the court of exchequer, authorized by an act 
of the firlt year of Elizabeth, for the exclufive land- 
ing of goods, fubje& to duty: they occupy the north bank 
of the nver Thames, with fome interruptions, from London 
bridge to the weitern extremity of Tower ditch; the whole 
frontage meafuring about 1464 feet. Tull of late years 
thefe quays conftituted the whole legal accommodation for 
the prodigious fhipping trade of London; though from the 
increafed iize and tonnage of merchant veffels, &c. the depth 
of the river in this part was found too fhallow to admit of 
that {peedy clearance which the trading and mercantile inte- 
re{ts require. The commiffioners of the cuftoms, tlierefore, 
occafionally permitted the ufe of other landing places, which 
were thence called Sufferance wharis, and of which five were 
{ituated on the north fide of the river, between the Tower 
and Hermitage Dock, and eighteen on the oppofite fide = 
the whole having a frontage of 3676 feet. Notwithitand- 
ing thefe additional conveniences, the whole number of quays 
was {till very far from poffefling fufficient accommodation - 
for the increafed trade; and more efpecially in-times of war, 
when large fleets of merchantmen arrive at once. The nu- 
merous evils arifing from this want of a fufficient {pace for 
fhipping and landing goods, and among wich, the mono- 
poly thrown into the hands of the few legal quays was not 
the leaft, were for many years fubjects of vexation and com- 
plaint. So long ago as 1674, the merchants of London 
petitioned the houfe of commons for redrefs again{ft a com- 
bination, which the whole body of wharfingers had entered * 
into; and in the year 1711, when the tonnage of the 
vellels belonging to London did not amount to one-third * 
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part of what it does now, the commiffioners of the cuftoms 
recommended to government to make a legal quay at Bridge 
yard, on the fouth fide of the river; but it was never exe- 
cuted. About the year 1762, the court of exchequer di- 
re&ted a part of the Tower wharf to be converted into a 
legal quay; but this plan was relinquifhed. The conitruc- 
tion of Wet docks had been recommended as the bett 
expedient for obviating the vaft lofs and embarraffment 
arifing from the encumbered ftate of the quays and wharfs, 
and from the immenfe crowding of the veffels on the river ; 
and throuzh the various fehemes which were about this time 
offered for the purpofe, &c. the houfe of commons was in- 
duced to appoint a committee ; the bufinefs of which has 
been to inguire into the beft mode of improving the por*, 
and render it completely adequate to the prefent and proba- 
ble commerce of London. The mot flalfel engineers and 
furveyors have been employed; whofe reports, plans, &c. 
with the opinions and ftatements of various merchants and 
other perfons, have been printed by order of the houfe of 
commons. Thefe reports conftitute feveral volumes in 
folio; and are peculia.ly interefling and curious. Sir Fre- 
deric Eden publifhed a pamphlet on the fame fubje&, en- 
titled ** Porto-Bello, or a plan for the improvement of the 
port and city of London ; illuftrated by plates,’’ Svo. 
1798. For a particular account of the various branches of 
commerce, commereial companies, and other objects con- 
nected with the fame, the reader is referred to the words 
Docks, Companies, East Inpia Trade, West InpiaTrade. 
Cuffom Houfe-—On the north bank of the Thames, welt 
of the Tower, is a large building, appropriated to fuch 
officers, clerks, tide-waiters, &c. as are immediately con- 
cerned in received the king’s duties ‘on the exports and im- 
ports of commerce. The prefent building was ereéted in 
1718, on the fcite of another which had been deftroyed by 
fire. It is 260 feet in front; and when ere€ted was deemed 
amply fufficient for its deftination. It has proved, however, 
very inadequate to the increafed cuftoms and bufinefs of the 
port ; and tothe vaft commerce of London. After various 
furveys and reports made on the fubjed, it has been recently 
determined by the commiffioners of the cuftoms, that a new 
cuftom-houfe fhall be erected, upon fuch a feale, and 
provided with fuch numerous and various accommodations, 
as to meet the exigencies and demands of government. Mr. 
David Laing, architect to the cuftoms, having furnifhed de- 
figns for a new edifice, and the fame being approved, it is 
intended to proceed with the building immediately. ‘The 
{cite is from the weftern fide of the prefent edifice to Bil- 
lingfgate quay ; and its whole extent will conftitute a range 
ef 480 by 96 feet. In the centre is to be the long room, 
of 190 feet by 67. The whole building will accommodate 
650 officers and clerks, the number employed here; alfo 1050 
tide-waiters, and other inferior fervants. The lower floor is to 
confift of bondage vaults, over which are to be numerous 
apartments for officers and offices ; and above thefe ar2 to be 
feveral others, with the long room already noticed. The 
water front is to be of ftone, with Ionic columns at each wing, 
and the centre will be crowned with a large dome over the 
long room, with fky-lights and ventilators. It is but juftice 
to fay that the defigns are creditable to the tafte and {cience 
ef the architeét. ‘The quay im front of the building is to 
be enlarged by filling up a part of the river.. A new wall 
and quay are to be tormed from the Tower to Billingfgate 
wharf, and numerous improvements will be made in the con- 
tiguous ftreets and lanes. ‘The river, at this place, is about 
20 feet deep at high water mark. The bufinefs of the 
cuitoms is managed by nine commiffioners, whole jurifdic- 
tion extends over all the ports of England. 


Manufattures of Londow.—London has long been cele- 
brated for its manufaétares as well as for its commerce. In 
the year 1327 the Skinners were a very numerous and rich 
clafs of citizens, manufaéturing “‘ fables, lucerns, and other 
rich furs.’? »Cloth-workers of different kinds were alfo 
noted for thé excellence of their goods. In 1556 a manu- 
fatory for the'finer fort of glafles was eftablifhed in Crutched 
Friars, and flint glafs, not exceeded by that of Venice, 
was at the fame time made at the Savoy, About five 
years fubfequent the manufaGture of knit ftockings was in+ 
troduced by one William Rider, an apprentice in London, 
who happening to fee a pair from Mantua at the houfe of 
an Italian, made another exa@ly fimilar to them, which he 
prefented to William ear! of Pembroke. (See Hose and 
Srockines.) . A manufacture of knives was fhortly after 
begun by Thomas Matthews of Fleet-ttreet, and this has 
ever fince been a flourifhing trade. Silk ftockings were 
firft made in England in the reign of queen Elizabeth. In 
the fourth year of that princefs, * John Rofe, dwelling in 
Bridewell, devifed and made an in{trument with wyer fringes, 
called the Bandora, and he left a fon far excelling him in 
making bandoras, viol de gamboles, and other inftruments.’? 
Coaches were introduced in 1564, and in lefs than 20 years 
became an article of great manufaéture. The following 
year the manufacture of pins was eitablifhed, and fhortly after 
that of needles. The making of ‘ earthen furnaces, earthen 
fire-pots, and earthen ovens, tranfportable,’”? began, about 
the tenth year of Elizabeth, one Richard Dyer, an Englifh- 
man, having brought the art from Spain. Women’s mafks, 
bufks, mufis, fans, bodkins, and periwigs were introduced 
and made in London fhortly after the maffacre at Paris in 
the year 1572, and in 1577 pocket watches were brought 
from Nuremberg in Germany, and the manufacture of them 
almoft immediately commenced. In the reign of Charles I. 
faltpetre was made in fuch quantity, as not only to fupply 
all England, but the greater part of the continent. The 
manufactures of filk had likewife become extremely pres 
valent, as well as the manufaéture of various filver articles. 
The printing of calicoes commenced here in 1676, and about 
the fame time the weavers’ loom was introduced from Hols 
Jand. The revocation of the ediét of Nantes in 1685, having 
driven many induftrious Frenchmen from their native land, ~ 
a confiderable number came over to England and fettled in 
Spitalfields. By them feveral of our manufa€tures, but 
particularly that of filk, were greatly improved, and many 
others mtroduced. Since then the produ@tions of London 
have greatly increafed both in extent and value. They 
now conlift chiefly of fine goods, and articles of elegant ufe, 
brought to the greateit pertection, fuch as cutlery, jewellery, 
articles of gold and filver, japan ware, cut glafs, books, ca- 
binet work, and gentlemen's carriages;together with fuch 
particular articles as require a metropoli8, or a port, or great 
mart for their confumption, expert, or fale; wiz. porter, 
Englih wines, vinegar, refined fugar, foap, &c. The filk 
manufaétories of Spitalfields, Shoreditch, and Bethnal-green 
parifhes, alone employ upwards of 7ooo perfons. In Clerken- ~ 
weil a like number are engaged in the different branches of 
numerous, and have brought their refpeétive works to a — 
higher degree of perfection and elegance than any 
the world. Intimately conne¢ted with this fubje@ is the 

Trade of London, which-is vait, various, and of extenfive 
effect. It may be divided intothe wholefale and retail bulinefs; 


watch-making. Coach builders and harnefs makers are very \ 


for thefe are different, and under different fy{tems of manage- 4 


ment.. The great number and variety of fhops that are 
difperfed over the metropolis, the diverfity, richnefs; and — 
multitude of articles difplayed for fale, and the great con+ 
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courfe of perfons immediately and collaterally dependent on, 
and intimately conne&ed with the fame, are calculated to 
excite the aftonifhment of foreigners, and of perfons who 
have not made inquiries into the fubjeé&t. The wholefale 
trade is moflly carried on in the city, and in the vicinity of 
the river, where large warehoufes and counting-houfes are 
‘eltablifhed. The retail trade is difperfed through all the 
public itreets: where f{pacious and haddfome fhops are 
opened for the difplay of all the neceffaries, as well as all 
the luxuries of life. The fhop-keepers of London are 
mottly an active, induftrious, and refpeGable clafs of fociety : 
many of them are wealthy, and frequently retire from bufi- 
nels in advanced age, with competence, or fortunes. Among 
the moft modern fhop eftablifhments upon a large feale, 
are thofe appropriated to books and prints. Within the 
Taft 50 years, thefe have been prodigioufly increafed: and it 
would greatly allonifh Addifon, Johnfon, or fir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, could they revifit London in 1812, and take a review 
of the change that has been produced fince the time they lived, 
in the quantity and quality of literary productions, and in 
works of art. The regular, continued and perpetual inter- 
courfe that fubfifts between London and all parts of the 
kingdom, by coaches, waggons, barges, &c. conititutes 
another and ftrongly marked feature. 

Provifions, Sc. ufed in London.—An immenfe population 
will require a large and fyftematic fupply of provilions ; and 
in this refpe€&t, no city in the world can be better accommo- 
dated ; laws, cuftom, and open competition’are all conducive 
to public advantage. 

Animal Food. —The number of oxen annually confumed 
in London is eftimated at 110,000; of fheep, 770,000; of 
lambs, 250,000; of calves, 250,000 ; of hogs and pigs, 
200,000 ; befides animals of other kinds. In {peaking of 
the confumption of animal food in London, it is not fuffi- 
ecient to notice merely the number ofanimals brought to 
market ; for their fize and fine condition fhould alfo be con- 
fidered in forming a proper criterion. The increafed con- 
fumption of the metropolis, from its accumulating population, 
may be eitimated from the following average of the number 
fold annually in Smithfield. 


Oxen. Sheep. 

From 1750 to 1758 Fear 623,091 
1759 — 1767 83,432 615,328 
17635.— 1976 86,362 627,805 

LAT Biot ABS 99.285 687,588 

1786 — 1794 | 1083075 707,456 


Tt is not only in number but in weight that there has been 
an aftonifhing increafe ; this has arifen from the improvements 
in breeding that have taken place in the courfe of the laft 
century. About the year 1700, the average weicht of an 
‘ox, killed for the London market, was 370lbs. ; of a calf, 
Solbs. ; of a fheep, 28lbs. ; of a lamb, 1$lbs.; whereas the 
average weight at prefent is, of oxen, Soolbs. each; of 
calves, 140lbs. each ; of fheep, Solbs. each ; and of lambs, 
| golbs. each. The total value of butchers’ meat fold in 
Smithfield is calculated to amount to 7,000,000/. per an- 
nun. 

Milk.—The quantity of this article confumed in Lon- 
‘don furprizes foreigners ; and yet few perfons have even a 
fafpicion of the amount, which is not lefs than 6,980,000 
gallons annually. The number of cows kept for this fup- 
ply is faid to be 8500; the fum paid by the retailers of 

milk to the cow-keepers is ftated at 317,400/. annualby, on 
which the retailers lay an advance of cent. per cent., making 
the coft to the jnhabitants 634,000/. Not content with 
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this profit, the retailers add water to the milk, to the ex. 
tent, on an average, of a fixth part. Though the cow- 


‘keepers do not themfelves adulterate the milk, (it being the 


cultom for the retailer to contract for the milk of a certain 
number of cows, to be milked by his own people,) yet they 
are not wholly to be acquitted of the guilt ; for in many of 
the milk-rooms where the milk is meafured to the retailer, 
pumps are erected for the exprefs purpofe of furnifhing 
water for the adulteration, which is openly performed in the 
prefence of any perfon who happens to be on the fpot. 
See Mink. ‘ 

Vegetables and Fruit.—There are at leaft 10,000 acres of 
ground near the metropolis, cultivated wholly for vege- 
tables, and about 3000 acres for fruit. The fum paid at 
market annually is about 645,000/. for vegetables, and ahout 
400 ooo/. for fruit; independently of the advance of the 
retailers, which, on an average, is more than 200/. per cent. 
making the entire colt for the London fupply upwards of 
3,000,00C/. ; 

Wheat, coals, &Sc.—The annual confumption of wheat 
in London is, at leaft, goo,o00 quarters, each containing 
eight Winchelter bufhels ; of coals 800,000 chaldron, 36 
bufhels, or a ton and half to each chaldron; of ale and 
porter 2,000,005 barrels, of 36 gallons each; fpirituous 
liquors and compounds 11,146,782 gallons; wine 65,000 
pipes; butter about 21,265,00olbs.; and cheefe, 25,50>,000. 
The quantity of porter brewed from July 5, 1809, to July 5, 
1810, by two of \the principal brewers, was, by Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. 235,053 barrels, and by Meux, Reid, and 
Co. 211,009. (See Porver.) The quantity of fifh confumed 
in the metropolisis comparatively {mail, on account of the high 
price which it generally bears; and this appears to be the 
moft ftriking defeét in the fupply of the capital, when it is 
confidered that the rivers of the kingdom, and the feas 
which furround it, muit afford fuch an amazing quantity. 
There are, on an average, annually brought to Billingfgate 
market 2500 cargoes of fifh, of 40 tons each, and about 
20,000 tons by land-carriage, in the whole 120,000 tons, 
The fupply of poultry being inadequate to a general con- 
fumption, and the price confequently exorbitant, this article 
is confined to the tables of the wealthy, and the annual 
value does not exceed 60,000/. Game is not publicly fold, 
yet a confiderable quantity, by prefents, and even by clan- 
deftine fale, is eonfumed by the middling clafles. Venifon 
is fold, chiefly by paitry-cooks, at a moderate rate; but 
the chief confumption, which is confiderable, is among{t the 
proprietors of deer parks. 

Markets, Sc.—London eontains 15 flefh markets, one for 
live cattle, fheep, horfes, &c. and 25 for corn, coals, hay, 
vegetables, &c. Of thefe the principal are, at Smithfield, 
for bullocks, fheep, horfes, fwine, hay, ftraw, &c.; Leaden- 
hali, for butchers’ meat, wool, hides, &c.; Billingfgate, 
for fifth; Covent garden and Fleet, for fruit and vege- 
tables ; Newgate, Newport, Carnaby, and Clare markets, 
for butchers’ meat, &c. ; the corn market in Mark-lane: in 
Thames {treet is a coal exchange. London has only one 
annual fair, whtch is held in Smithfield, and continues for 
three days. It is moftly devoted to objects of amufement, 
fuch as {hows, exhibitions of beatts, birds, flights of hand, 
and the very loweit {pecies of diverfion. Hence it is moftly 
frequented by the loweit and mott depraved clafles of fociety. 
It is become more a place of riot and debauchery, than of 
public utility. , 

From what has been ftated refpeting the provifions an- 
nually confumed in London, we are naturally led to inquire 
into its population ; an accurate knowledge of which forms 
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sa fonndation for much curious fpeculation. In 'the’follow- 
“ing table we are enabled to give the total number of perfons 
vat four different periods; but it may be neceffary to pre- 
‘mife, that the laft is preftumed to be the meft-corre& cenfus 
ever taken in London. ; 
Population.—London is lefs populous, for its extent, than 
many other great cities. The ftreets are wider, and the in- 
habitants of every. clafs, below the higheft rank, enjoy more 
room for themfelyes and’families than is ufual forthe fame 
claffes in foreign countries. Hence a given number of peo- 
ple is {pread over a larger-{pace in London than in foreign 


cities. From the report on the population of Great 
Britain, publifhed on the authority of an act paffed 43 G. III. 
London, including the fuburbs, appears to contain 837,906 
fettled inhabitants ; but the great number of foldiers, ma- 
riners, provincial vifitors, colonifts, and foreigners, who are 
conftantly in Londen, for purpofes of pleafure and bufinefs, 
and the new inhabitants of 1c,0c0 houfes built within the 
lait feven years, extends the total population to more than a 
million. As the increafe or diminution of the population 
claims a diftinét notice, the following table will thew its five 
divifions, at four different periods. 


| 1750. | 1801. | 1811. 


1.:City-of:London, within the walls - - - - 139,300 | 87,000 | 78,000 80,000 

2. City of London, without the walls, including the Inns of Court - 169,000 | 156,0c0 | 155,000} 1683000) 

“J 3. City and Liberties of Weftminfter = - - - 13°>,"00 | 152,000 | 165,0c0 | 180,000 

4. Out-parifhes within the Bills of Mortality - - - 226,900 | 258,900 | 379,000] 460,000 

5- Parifhes not »within the Bills - - - - - g:150 | 22535¢ | 123,000} 135,coo 
Total population of the Metropolis - 674,350 | 675,250 | 900,000 


Government of London.—In tracing the outline of the pre- 
“fent government of this metropolis, it will be proper to divide 
‘it into three principal parts ; viz. the city of London, with 
sits dependencies ; the city and liberties of Weftmirtter ; 
-and the fuburbs conneéied with the two, but out of the 
jurifdiGtion of both the cities. 

The civil government of the city of London is vefted, by 
charters and grants from the kings of England, in its own 
corporation or body of citizens. The city is divided into 
26 principal! diftriéts, called wards ; and the corporation con- 
fifts of, 1, the lord mayor; 2, the aldermen; and 3, the 
“common council. The lord mayor is chofen annually in the 
following manner: onthe 29th of September, the livery, in 
-Guildhall or common affembly, choofe two aldermen, who 
‘are prefented to the court of lord mayor and aldermen, by 
whom one of the aldermen fo chofen, (generally the fenior, ) 
is declared lord mayor ele& ; and on the 9th of November 
he enters on his office. The aldermen are chofen for life by 
ithe free houfholders of the feveral wards, one for each ward ; 
‘except Bridge-ward without, where the election is by the 
court of aldermen from among thofe who have paffed the 
chair, commonly the fenior : he is ftyled father of the city. 
“The common council are chofen annually by the free 
hcufholders in their feveral wards, the number for each ward 
‘being regulated by ancient cuftom;.the body corporate 
‘having a power to extend the number. - The common 
counci! are the reprefentatives of the commons, and com- 
~pofe one of the parts of the city legiflature, which nearly re- 
4tembies that of the kingdom; for as the latter confifts of king, 
jords, and ‘commons, fo this is compofed of lord mayor, 
-aldermen, and common councilmen; the principa! difference 
is, that in the three e'tates of the kingdom each enjoys a 
feparate negative, while in the city -this right is denied 
to the lord mayor, and confined to the aldermen and 
common council. | Before the year 1347, there were 
only two common-councilmen returned for each ward, 
which beirg thought infufficient to reprefent fuch a nume- 
rcus body, it was at that time fettled that each ward fhould 
choofe a number, not more than twelve, or lefs than fix, 
according to its dimenfions ; which has fince been increafed 
te the prefent number. ‘The 26 wards are fubdivided into 

236 precinéts, for each of which a reprefentative is elected 
3n-the fame manner as the aldermen; with this difference, 


that as the lord mayor prefides in the wardmote, and is 
judge of the poll at the election of an alderman, fo each 
alderman, in his refpective ward, prefides at the eleG@tion of 
common council men, The civil powers exercifed by the 
corporation are very complete: the laws for the internal 
government of the city are wholly framed by its own legif- 
lature, called the court of common council, which confifts 
of the lord mayor, aldermen, and reprefentatives of the 
feveral wards, who affemble in Guildhall as often as the 


lord mayor thinks proper to convene them. (They annually _ 


fele&t fix aldermen and twelve commoners for letting the 
city lands, and this committee génerally meet at Guildhall 
on Wednefdays. They alfo appoint another committee of 
four aldermen and eight commoners for tranfa€ting the 
affairs of Grefham-college, who ufually meet at Mercer’s- 
hall, at the appointment of the lord mayor, who is always 
one of the number. The court of common council alfo, by 
virtue of a royal grant, annually choofe a governor, deputy, 
and affiitants, for the management of the city lands in Ire- 
land. This court alfo difpofe of the cffices of town-clerk, 
common ferjeant, judges of the fheriffs'-court, common 
crier, coroner, bailiff of the borough of Southwark, and 
city garbler. ‘The eletion of the recorder is vefted in the 
court of aldermen only. The lord mayor is the chief magif- 
trate of the city : and the aldermen are the principal magif- 
trates in their feveral wards. The lord mayor, the recorder, 
the common ferjeant, and the aldermen, are judges of oyer 
and terminer (that is, the king’s judges to try capital of- 
fences and mifdemeanors) for the city of London and county 
of Middlefex ; and the aldermen are perpetual juitices of 
the peace for the city. The two fherifis, (who are itri@ly 
officers of the king, for many important purpofes of his 
executive government,) are chofen annually by the livery 
of London, not only tor the city, but for the county of 


Middlefex, the fame perfons being-theriffs for London, and 


jointly forming one fheriff forthe county. (See Philips's 
Letter on the Office of Sheriff, 8vo. and Suerirr.) The 
adminifiration, in all its branches, within the jurifdiétion of 
the corporation, in all cafes embracing the city and the 
borough of Southwark, and in fome cafes extending beyond, 
is exercifed by members of the corporation or its officers. 
The borough of Southwark was formerly independent of 
the city of Lopdon, and appears to have been governed ae 
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a bailiff till the reign of Edward I1T., who granted the govern- 
_ ment of it for ever tothe city. A part has been fince incor- 

-porated with the city, under the appellation of Bridge Ward 

Without, and has its officers appointed by the court of 

-common-council, The livery is a numerous, ref{pectable, and 

amportant elective body ; in which is vetted the election of 

ql the lord mayor, fheriffs, chamberlain, members of parliament, 
ti bridge-maiters, ale-conners, and auditors of the chamberlain’s 
’ accounts. The lord mayor, aldetmen, common-council, and 
. livery of London, form together the moft important popular 
__ aflembly, the commons houfe of parliament excepted, in the 
-- kingdom. On cccafions of the greateft moment, their deci- 
fions have infpired general fortitude ; and the whole legifla- 
_ ture, when under evil influence, has been. ftruck wich awe 
by the remonttrance of the city, and prudently liftened toa 
warning fo folemnly pronounced. 
_ .. The military zovernment of the city of London was con- 
_ fiderably changed by an act of parliament paffed in the year 
1794.3; under which two regiments of militia are raifed in 
the city, by ballot, amounting together to 2200men. The 
officers are appointed by the cammiflioners of the king’s 
lieutenancy for the city of London ; and one regiment may, 
in certain cafes, be placed by the king under any of his ge- 
neral officers, and marched to any place not exceeding 
twelve miles from the capital, or to the neareft encampment ; 
the other, at all {uch times, to remain inthe city. Regimente 
of affociated volunteers are formed in the refpeétive wards 
and parifhes, for the internal defence and peace of the metro- 
polis. A confiderable force is alfo maintained by the Bank, 
India-houfe, Cuftom-houfe, and other public bodies, for 
their more immediate fecurity. The Artillery company, 
which is principally compofed of a voluntary enrolment. of 
the younger citizens, affords an additional force of about fix 
hundred men. (See ArtiLLery.) See alfo Highmore’s 
Hiftory of the Artillery Company, 8yvo. 

The civil government of the fuburbs is vefted in the 
jutices of the peace for the county. The county-hall for 
Middlefex is on Clerkenwell-green, where the quarter-fef- 
fions are held; and a great part of the civil government 
is exefcifed. In Bow-l(treet, Covent-garden, is an office of 

\ police, under the direétion of certain juftices of Middlefex, 
‘who dedicate their time chiefly to that office, where are firft 
examined the moit ferious cates of mifdemeanor. The other 

| public offices of police, where magittrates fit daily, are— 
* the Manfion-houfe and Guildhall, within the city. In the 
fuburbs—Bow-ltreet ; Queen-fquare, Weltminfter ; Marl- 
borough-{treet; Hatton-garden; Worfhip-ttreet; Lambeth- 
ftreet, Whitechapel; High-{treet, Shadwell; and Union- 
_ ftreet, Southwark ; at Wapping New-ttairs is an office for 
_ enquiry into offences connected with the fhipping and port 
of London, 
The police of London is under the controul of the magif- 

_ trates belonging to thefe offices; who are appointed and 

| paid by the government. They are required to attend on 

_ duty every day, and their province is to hear and detezmine 

petty offences, and fubjeéts of difpute between individuals. 
On many occafions they inveftigate felonies, and the higher 
clafles of crimes, and commit the offenders to the proper 
prifons. ’ Different aéts of parliameat have been paffed on 
> this fubje&, by which the duty and powers of the magiftrates 
and fubordinate officers are particularly defined. The po- 

lice of the city of London is regulated by aéts paffed in 10 

Goo. IL. 11, 14, 33, and 34 Geo. III.: of Weftminfter 

| and-its liberties, by acts of 27 Eliz., 16 Cha. I., 29 

ard g1 Geo. II. 2, 3, 5, 11, and 19 Geo. III. : municipal 
regulations are alfo eltablifhed in the borough of Southwark, 

y acts 23 Geo. IT, and 6 and 14 Geo. III. 
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Under the foregoing a&ts, a nightly watch is appointed 
for the prevention of robberies, and the apprehenfion of 
offenders. To the city of London are attached 765 watch- 
men, and 38 patroles. The whole number of beadles, 
patroles, and watchmen, who are every night on duty in and 
around the metropolis, is eftimated at 2044. Watch-houfes 
are placed at convenient diftances in all parts, where paro- 
chial conflables attend in rotation to keep order, receive 
offenders, and deliver them the next morning to the fitting 
magiftrate. Inthe winter feafon, the roads adjacent to 
London are additionally guarded by horfe-patroles; and 
on extraordinary occafions, the officers of the police are 
ordered out, or kept in readinefs, to affift in the prefervation 
of the public peace. The nightly watch is of peculiar uti- 
lity in cafe of fire, as in every watch-honfe the names of 
the turncocks, and the places where engines are kept, are to 
be found. Befides parochial engines, many public bodies 
are provided with them, and the principal fire-offices have 
engines itationed in various diflrits, with a@tive men and 
horfes. By means of the fire-plugs, water is immediately 
fupplied, and the general fecurity is guaranteed by every 


effort of vigilance and activity. 

Ads of Parliament relative to London and iis Inhabitants.—~ 
The internal economy, government, police, and civil regu- 
lations of London, are entitled to particular and commend- 
able notice ; becaufe thefe have tended to attra foreigners 
to fettle here, and induced numerous families, both tradef- 
men and, perfons of fortune, to fix on this city as a defirable 
place of permanent refidence. It will be found that many 
legiflative ats have been paffed, and are in force, to fecure 
the fafety and comfort, and adminifter to the luxuries of the 
inhabitants of this metropolis. Befides numerous local 
aéts of parliament that apply to particular parifhes and 
diftriéts, the following have been paffed exprefsly for the 
above purpofes. It is thought advifable to fpecify thefe 
aé&s, and point out fome of their items; becaufe many local 
advantages and conveniences of London are to be referred 
to thefe legiflative provifions. 

By 3 Hen. VII. c.9, citizens and freemen of London 
are authorifed to carry their wares to any fair or market 
in the kingdom, in fpite of any bye-law to the contrary. 
By 6 Geo. II. c. 22, the lord mayor and citizens were em- 
powered to fill up part of Fleet Ditch, and the inheritance 
of the ground was vefted in them. By 29 Geo. II. c. :0, 
the lord mayor and common-council were empowered to 
purchafe and remove buildings, to improve, widen, and 
enlarge the paffage over and through London-bridge. 

Buildings.—In the year 1764, a very important a& of 
parliament was paffed, refpecting all buildings which are 
hereafter to be ere€ted within London, Weltminfter, the 
bills of mortality, and the parifhes of Mary-le-bone, Pad- 
dington, Pancras, and Chelfea, whereby it is provided, that 
they fhall be divided into feven rates, of which the external 
walls fhall be of a thicknefs proportionate to their rates or 
fizes ; thofe of firft-rate buildings to be at the foundation 
24 bricks, or 1 foot gf inches thick, and decreafing up- 
wards in a degree therein fpecified. Another aét, of a more 
ample nature, was pafled in 1774, refpe@ing the buildings 
of London and its vicinage. By this it is required, that 
houfes contiguous to other buildings fhall have party-walls 
between them, which walls and all chimnies and chimney- 
fhafts fhall be of brick or ftone, or both together. (See 
Cuimney.) Party-walls fhall be 18 inches above the build- 
ings adjoining, and thofe of firlt-rate buildings fhall be at 
the foundation 3% bricks, or 2 feet 64 inches in thicknels, 
decreafing upwards ina given proportion, No receffea to 
be made in party-walls (except for chimnies, fires, girders, 
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&c.) fo as to reduce fuch wall under the thicknefs required. 
No timber to be in the party-walls (except bonds, templets, 
and chains, and the ends of girders, beams, &c.) and 84 
inches of folid brick-work to be between the ends and fides 
of every piece of timber, except oppofite to other timbers, 
and then no part of fuch timber to approach nearer than 
four inches to the centre of the wall. Surveyors are to 
give information of irregular buildings, and the lord mayor 
and juttices are to order the fame to be demolifhed or 
amended, and sos. penalty is chargeable on the workman. 
Fire-engines and ladders to be kept in known places in every 
parifh ; and parifh officers fhall place on the mains of water- 
works, ftop-blocks, and fire-cocks, and fhall mark the 
houfe near. In cafe of fire, the turncock whofe water 
comes firft fhall be paid tos. Firft engine 1/. ro., the 
fecond x/., the third tos. Where officers pay rewards for 
fres in chimnies only, or beginning there, they are to be 
reimburfed by the occupier. Servants who through negli- 
gence fet fire to any houfe, fhall forfeit 100/,. or be com- 
mitted to hard labour for 18 months. 

Butchers—It is provided by an aé&t of Hen. VII. c. 3, 
that butchers fhall not kill beafts within the walls of Lon- 
don ;, but this aét is either fuperfeded or not put in force. 

Cattle—By 14 Geo. III. c. 87, and 21 Geo. III. c. 67. 
any peace officer may arreft perfons who drive cattle 
through the ftreets of London in an improper or cruel man- 
ner. The party, if convicted, fhall forfeit from ss. to 205. 
or be committed for one month. Perfens not being drivers 
of cattle, who fhall throw ftones or fet dogs at them, fhall 
be fubject to the fame penalties. 

Carts.—By 1 Geo. I. ftat. 2. c. 57, no carman, drayman, 
waggoner, or other perfon fhall, within the bills of morta- 
lity, ride on a cart, dray, or waggon, not having fome per- 
fon on foot to guide the fame, on forfeiture of tos. This 
penalty is extended to within ten miles of London, by 24 
Geo. II. c. 43. 

Coals.—By 47 Geo. III. feff. 2. c. 68, the coal exchange 
fhall be a free open market on Monday, Wednefday, and 
Friday, from twelve o’clock till two, and coals are only to 
be fold in market hours, under a penalty of roo/. 

Hackney Coaches.—The commiffioners may licence 800 
by act g Anne, 200 more by 11 Geo. III., and 100 more 
by 42 Geo. III. ; total rr00. The rates of fares are fixed, 
and an office is appointed to determine on ‘complaints, 
which are alfo cognizable by magiltrates. 

Paving, lighting, and cleanfing.—Several aéts were pafied 
in the reign of Hen. VIII. for paving parts of the metro- 
pole. The eaftern fuburbs were paved by a&t 13 Eliz. 

arious other acts were pafled in fubfequent reigns for 
paving the feveral \parts which were added to the metro- 
polis. The new paving, according to the prefent mode, 
commenced in 1763, under an at pafled in the preceding 
year. Before this period the ftreets were extremely incons 
venient to paflengers, the ftones (moltly Guernfey pebbles) 
being round, the kennels’in the midit, and no level foot- 
way, as at prefent, for the pedeilrians. The alterations 
firit took place in Weitminiler, and the improvements pro- 
greflively extended through moft parts of the metropolis. 
At shis period alfo took place the removal of the enormous 
figns which hung acrofs the ilreets or over the footways, 
and, together with their pofts and iron feroll works, im- 
peded as well the circulation of the air as the progrefs of 
the paflenger. 

Lighting. —-As early ag the year 1416, the inhabitants of 
London were obliged to hang out, lanthorns on winter 
evenings. Among other improvements in the reign of 
queen Anne, was the introduction of globular glafs lamps 


with oil burners, inftead of the lanthorns with candles, and 
common lamps that had previoufly been in ufe. In 1736, 
an a&t of parliament was procuyed to regulate “ the better 
enlightening the flreets, &c.’’? within the city. A com- 
mittee appointed to carry this aét into execution, reported 
that “the number of houfes then inhabited and chargeable 
(i. e. fuch as were fubject to poor-raies) was in all 14,014, 
of which 1287 were under the rent of rol. per annum; 4741 
of rol. and under 20/.; 3045 between 20 and 30/.; 1839 be- 
tween 30 and 4o/.; and 3092 of 4o/. and upwards. The 
number of tamps required was 4200, exclufive of fuch as 
were attached to public buildings. They were to be 
placed at the diftance of 25 yards from each other in the 
principal ftreets, and 35 yards in the {maller ftreets and 
lanes. This was the commencement of the fyftem of de- 
fraying the charges of lighting the metrapolis by parochial 
affeflments. Since this time various other acts of parlia- 
ment have been obtained for different diltri€ts in the 
fuburbs, and it is conjectured that more than 30,000 lamps 
are lit every night within the bills of mortality. From 
Lady-day to Michaelmas, a lefs number is ufed than during 
the other half of the year. In 1737, an-aét of parliament 
was pafled for regulating and increaiing the city watch, &c. 
Various aéis have been pait for cleanfing the ftreets, and 
preferving them from obftructions and nuifances of every 
defcription. 

Sewers.—One of the moft effential obje&s in a large 
city 1s good drainage; and in this refpe€t London is well 
provided. Into the deep channel of the Thames, numerous 
large fewers communicate, and convey all the fuperfluous 
water, and vait quantities of filth from the houfes. By 
acts of the legiflature, a number of perfons, ftyled com- 
miffioners of fewers, are empowered to make and repair 
fewers, and levy a tax on every houfekeeper towards defray- 
ing the expences incurred by the fame. An a@ of parlia- 
ment was obtained as early as the reign of Henry VI. on 
this fubjeét ; and this has been amended and enlarged by fub- 
fequent aéts, 6th Henry VIII. cap. 10; 23d Henry VIII. 
cap. 5; and 25th of fame reign; afterwards in the 3d and © 
4th of Edward VI.; 1ft of Mary; 13th of Elizabeth; 3d — 
of James, and 7th of Anne. See Sewers. \ 

By an aét of parliament paffed in 1737, the number of : 
playhoufes was limited to three, and all dramatic pieces in- 
tended for the ftage, were firlt to be fubjeéted to the peru- 
fal and approbation of the lord chamberlain. See PLays 
HOUSE. 

The Charitable Inftitutions of London are numerous, a 
various defcriptions, and of incalculable advantage. Whilft 
they adminitter comfort, health, education, and protection ' 
to the neceffitous, they reflei much honour on the affluent, — 
and onall the patrons. Thefe confift of hofpitals, difpen- 
faries, alms-houfes, charity {chools, benefit focieties, and 
other eftablifhments, In a former part of this work, under © 
the word Hospirat, will be found accounts of feveral, to 
which we fhall add a few particulars. In the metropolis 
are 22 hofpitals for fick, lame, and for pregnant women; 
107 alms-houfes for the maintenance of aged perfonsef both — 
fexes ; 18 inflitutions for the fupport of the indigent of va« 
rious other deferiptions ; above 20 difpenfaries for the gratuis. 
tous fupply of medicine and medical aid to the poor ; 45 free= — 
{chools with perpetual endowments, for educating and main= — 
taining 3500children; 17 other public fchools for defertedand — 
poor children; 237 parifh {chools, fupported by voluntary 
contribution, in which about’gooo boys and girls are cons 
ftantly clothed and educated : each parifh has alfo a works — 
houfe for the maintenance of its own helplefs poor. -Ex- 
clufive of this ample lift, the feveral livery companies Fe 
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the city of London diftribute above 75,000/. annually in cha- 
rities ; and there isa multitude of inititutions, of a lefs pro- 
minent nature than the foregoing, which make the total of 
charitable donations immenfe. The fums annually expended 
in the metropolis for charitable purpofes, independently of the 
private relief given to individuals, have been eftimated at 
$50,000/. The hofpitals were chiefly founded by private 
_ munificence: fome are endowed with perpetual revenues, 
and others fupported by annual or occafional voluntary fub- 
4 feriptions. The alms-houfes were built and endowed either 
___ by private perfons or corporate bodies of tradefmen. Many 
of the free-fchools owe their origin to the fame fources. 

The magnitude of the buildings dedicated to public charities, 
_ and the large revenues attached to them, are highly de- 
_ ferving 6f commendation ; and the general adminittration of 
thefe eftablifhments confers a peculiar honour on the capital. 
The interidr regulations of the hofpitals well accord with 
the exterior magnitude: the medical affiftance is the beft 
the profeffion can fupply ; the attendance is ample; the 
rooms are generally very clean and wholefome; and the food 
is proper for the condition of the patients. The alms- 
_ houfes, and other inftitutions for the fupport of the aged 
and indigent, exhibit not merely an appearance, but a real 

pofleffion of competence and eafe. From fome of the free- 

{chools, pupils have been fent to the univerfities as learned 
__as from any of the moit expenfive feminaries: and all the 
{cholars receive an education completely adapted to the fla- 
tions for which they are défigned. Among the free-fchools 
may he particularly noted thofe of Weitmintter, Blue-coat 
or Chrift’s-hofpital, St. Paul’s, Merchant-taylors’, Charter- 
houfe, and St. Martin’s. For a very ample hiftory and 
defcription of all the charitable inftitutions of London, the 
reader is referred to a volume publifhed in 1810, entitled, 
«€Pietas Londinienfis; the Hiitory, Origin, and prefent State 
of the various public Charities in and near London,’’ by 
A. Highmore, r2mo. 

Inflitutions —F or the accommodation and convenience of 
the immenfe population of the metropolis, the following infti- 
tutions have been formed for education, for promoting good 
- morals, for advancing the ufeful and fine arts, and for cha- 
_ ritable and humane purpofes. For education (befides the 
various fchools already mentioned) there are 16 inns of 
court and chancery for {tudents in the law, &c. (fee Courr, 
Inns of,) and five colleges, viz. Sion-college, at London-wall, 
for the improvement of the clergy ; Grefham-college, for 
_ divinity, aftronomy, and other fciences ; the college of phy- 
ficians, Warwick-lane, for profeffors in medicine ; one for 
the ftudy of civil law, Doétor’s Commons; and the Herald’s- 
college. (See Coriece.) The number of private fchools, 
| for all the various branches of male and female education, 
| is eftimated at 3730; including fome for children who 
are deaf and dumb. 

_ For promoting religion and good morals London contains 
the following focieties: 1. For giving effeét to the king's 
| proclamation again{t vice and immorality, eftablifhed in the 
year 1787, and for the fuppreffion of vice in 1803: 2. For 
promoting Chriftian knowledge, founded in 1699: 3. For 
the propagation of the golpel in foreign parts, incorporated 
| in 1701: 4. For promoting religious knowledge, by dif- 
" tributing books to the poor, inftituted in 1750: 5. For pro- 
| moting charity fchools in Ireland: 6. For religious inftruc- 
_ tion to the negroes in the Welt Indies, incorporated in 1795; 
| and African education fociety, inftituted in 1800: 7. For 
| preventing crimes, by profecuting fwindlers and cheats, 
| 1767: 8. For the encouragement of fervants, 1792: 9. For 
_ the relief of poor pious clergymen, 1788: to. For giving 
bles to foldiers and failors, 1780: 11. For giving, bibles, 
otherwife furthering the purpofes of Sunday f{chgols, 
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1785: Britifh and foreign bible fociety, 1804. To thefe 
may ‘be added, Dr. Bray’s charity for providing paro- 
chial libraries ; and queen Anne’s bounty for the augmen- 
tation of {mall livings of clergymen. 

For the promotion of learning, and advancement of 
the ufeful and fine arts, are the following inftitutions : 
r. The Royal fociety, incorporated for promoting ufeful 
knowledge, was inftituted 1663: 2. Antiquarian fociety, 
Somerfet-place, 1751: 3. Society, or truftees of the Bri- 
tith Mefeum, 1753: 4. Royal Academy of Arts, Somerfet- 
place, 1768: 5. Society for encouragement of learning, 
Crane-court, Fleet-ftreet : 6. Society for encouragement of 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, in the Adelphi-buildings : 
7+ Medical fociety of London, Bolt-court, Fleet-ftreet, 1773: 
8. Society for the improvement of naval architeCture : 
g. Veterinary college, St. Pancras: 10. Royal inftitution 
for applying the arts to the common purpofes of life, 1799: 
11. The London inftitution, in the city, 1805: 12. The 
Surrey inititution near Blackfriar’s-bridge, 1808: 13. The 
Ruffel inttitution, Coram-ftreet, Ruffel-{quare, 1808: 14. The 
Literary fund, eftablifhed in 179>, &c. 

Among the inftitutions for charitable and humane pur- 
pofes, the following may be enumerated: 1. The humane 
{ociety for the recovery of drowned and fuffocated perfons : 
2. Society for the relief of merchants’ feamen: 3. Several 
focieties for fupport of widows in general : and others re- 
{pectively for the widows and orphans of clergymen, medical 
men, officers, artifts,*and muficians; and for decayed mufi- 
clans, artifts, authors, aétors, and fchoolmatters: 4. So- 
ciety for relief of perfons confined for {mall debts: 5. So- 
ciety for ameliorating the condition of the poor. With 
thefe benevolent eftablifhments may be claffed the friendly 
or benefit focieties, of which there are in the metropolis 
and its vicinity about 1600, confifting, in general, of from 
fifty to one hundred members each. ‘The members confift of 
mechanic and labouring people, who, by {mall monthly con- 
tributions, raife a fund for their fupport in ficknefs, and for 
their funerals, &c. An aé of parliament was pafled 
33 Geo. III. for the fpecial « Encouragement and Relief” 
of thefe focieties. 

Places of Public Amufiment —Confidering the vaft extent, 
population, and wealth of London, it certainly contains 
fewer places of public amufement than any metropolis in Eu- 
rope. Whether this be the refult of accidental caufes, or is 
to be referred to the genius and habits of the people, mays 
perhaps, be a matter of fome doubt. But whatever defici- 
ency exifts with re{peét to number, it yields to no city in the 
world in the fplendour and excellence of thofe it poffeffes. 
Our dramatic authors are not lefs confpicuous for the bril- 
liancy of their compofitions, than our a¢tors are for the judg~ 
ment and effect which they difplay in their reprefentation. 
Mrs. Siddons is, perhaps, the moft effe@tive and powerful 
a€trefs of the prefent, or of any former age; while her brother, 
Mr. John Kemble, mutt be allowed to poffefs talents of the 
firft-rate defcription. In the walk of tragedy many other 
players have evinced very confiderable abilities: among the 
deceafed may be named Garrick, Barry, Betterton, Hen- 
derfon, Booth, Quin, Ryan, and J. Palmer: and thofe of 
the prefent age, moft entitled to hiftoric record, are-Cooke, 
Young, and C. Kemble. It may be fafely afferted that the 
comedians of the London theatres have advanced the mimetic 
art nearly to the height of perfection. The names of the 
late Mefirs. Lewis, King, Parfons, Woodward, Shuter, and 
Edwin are juitly honoured in the annals of the drama ; and 
thofe of the following aétors are entitled to the unqualified 
commendation of the theatrical critic: Dowton, Munden, 
Bannifter, Fawcett, Emery, Knight, Matthews, Johnfon, 
Lovegrove, Lifton, Simmons, and Blanchard. Many 
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aireffes of the prefent age poflefs very confiderable drama- 
tic powers; particularly meffdames Jordan, Edwin, Duncan, 
C., Kemble, Gibbs, S. Booth, Davenport, Lifton, and 
Storace. The Englifh ftage has many other performers of 
merit ; but their talents are of a more limited nature than 
the preceding. In the operatic department, or finging, it 
has !ong’been the fafhion to introduce Italian, or foreign 
fingers to the London boards; although many of our native 

erformers unite to fine and powerful voices much fcience. 
ee Billington, Mr. Braham, Madame Storace, Mrs. Moun- 
tain, Mifs Bolton, Mrs. Martyr, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Dickons, 
Mifs Kelly, Mr. incledon, Mr. Phillips, ‘und Mr. Bellamy, 
are jultly admired, and have acquired much profeffional fame. 
In aétion or pantomimic reprefentations, many eminent per- 
formers are to be found on the London boards. Befides 
thefe there are many others very little inferior. Indeed it 
may be juftly obferved, that the companies at the principal 
theatres confilt in general of highly refpeétable performers. 
The mufical votary never had the means of gratifying his 
talte with a higher relifh than at the prefent period. New 
compofitions of confiderable merit daily iffue from the prefs. 
‘The lift of our vocal performers comprifes the names of 
fome of the firft fingers in Europe. Our in{trumental per- 
formers are no lefs celebrated ; and our bands in general ex- 
hibit fpecimens of the higheft tafte and manual flull. 


Appropriated chiefly to dramatic performances are the 
theatres of Drury-lane, Covent-garden, the Lyceum, and the 
Haymarket. Of thefe, the two firlt are upon a ftyle of mag- 
nificence and grandeur, fearcely to be {urpaffed by any theatre 
in Europe. The laft is on a {mall feale, and opens in Summer, 
when the others clofe. The King’s theatre, or Opera-houfe, 
fituated in the Haymarket, was originally intended folely for 
the reprefentation of Italian operas. Of late years, however, 
dancing has conftituted a prominent part of its amufements, to 
the great injury of the operas, which are generally curtailed 
of an a& to allow time for the ballets. ‘lhe decorations of 
this theatre are {plendid, and its band is contidered as inferior 
only to that of the Opera-houfe at Paris. The concert of 
ancient mufic, generally called the King’s concert, is held in 
the great room Hanover-fquare, every week from the begin- 
ning of February to the end of May. It owes its origin toa 
feceifion from the Academy of Mufic, another celebrated 
mufical inftitution. The following is a lilt of the theatres, 
and other places of public amufement, now occupied in Lon- 
don, aud open to the public; a more particular defeription 
of fome of thefe will be given in fubfequent parts of this 
work, under the heads THratre and WeEsTMINSTER. 


Covent-sarden Theatre is the moft eminent for fize and 
dramatic exhibitions. The préfent building was ere¢ted in 
the year 1809, from defiens by Mr. Smirke, jun. archite&. 
}t occupies the {cite of a former theatre, with connecting 
houfes, which were confumed by fire in September 1808 ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the whole of the prefent 

‘edifice was raifed and finifhed within one year. It is ona 
large {eale, and the whole ftaze management is vefted in Mr, 
John Kemble, who has certainly made many improvements, 
and interefting reformations in the internal economy, fcience, 
and coftumic reprefentation of dramas. 

Drury-lane Theatre is now in the progrefs of building 
from deiicns by Mr. B. Wyatt, architect ; whofe model 
evinces much fkill and judgment. Though not on fo large 
a feale as the theatre of Covent-garden, it combines many 
conyeniences and advantages not to be found in that building ; 
and for feeing and hearing it promifes to be very fatisfactory 
to the ‘audience. Mr. Whitbread has taken a very active 
part incauling this theatre tobe rebuilt. A farmer theatre, 
built by Mr. Holland, was burnt in 1809. 


Theatre Royal Haymarket is a {mall, inconvenient houfe, 
and is allowed to be opened to the public from the 15th of 
May to the 15th of September. 

The Lyceum Theatre, called the Englifh Opera-houfe, is at 
prefent occupied by the Drury-lane company of pertormers, 
under the management of Mr. Arrold and Mr. Raymond. 
Operas and comedies are chiefly reprefented here ; and fome 
of thefe are acted in the belt ttyle. Many new dramas have 
been produced at this houfe. ORKe 

The Opera-houfe, in the Haymarket, is appropriated to Ita- 
lian operas, {pettacles, and dances. "The management of this 
houfe has occafioned feveral legal litigations, and is ftill in- 
volved in difpute. Its principleis uncongenial to the Englifh 
charaéter, and it would be a memorable arid laudable aét to 
abolifh it. Another fimilar eftablifhment, arifing out of the 
cabals of the former, and originating with fome fpeculating 
adventurers, has lately been cpened at 

The Pantheon in Oxford-road ; but after a few nights re- 
prefentation, and after debts of fome thoufands of pounds 
had been contracted in fitting up, and adapting the houfe te 
the purpofe, the theatre is again clofed. 

Sadlers Wells is a theatre appropriated to pantomimes, 
burlettas, {pectacles, dancing, &c. andcommences its feafon 
on Eafter Monday. The ftage performances are invented and 
written by Mr. C. Dibdin, jun., who has difplayeda peculiar 
and original talent in this {pecies of compofition. The mutical 
department is condu€ied by Mr. Reeve, and the fcenery 
painted by Mr. Andrews. A novelty has been introduced 
at this theatre, i. e. of filling the whole {pace beneath the 
flage with water, by which means fome {plendid and curious 
aquatic exhibitions have been difplayed. It partly refembles 
the naumachiz of the Romans. 

Afiley's Amphitheatre, near Weltminfter-bridge, is alfo a 
fummer theatre, where pantomimes, burlettas, and various 
fetes of horfemanfhip are difplayed. ‘This houfe alfo com- 
mences its feafon on Eaiter Monday, and generally clofes in 
October, when the company remove to another theatre, 
called 

Afiley’s Olympic Pavilion, in Newcaftle-ftreet, where the 

ame {pecies of entertainments are exhibited. 

The Surrey Theatre, in St. George’s-fields, isdevoted toa — 
fimilar clafs of dramatic reprefentations; but fince Mr. Ellif- 
ton has been proprietor and manager of this houfe, he has — 
adopted anovelty,in abridging and verfifying manycelebrated 
dramas, and playing the fame with the accompaniment of { 
mufic. p 

Another theatre in Wellclofe-fquare, called the Royalty — 
Theatre, is occafionally opened ; and others are fituated in 
‘Yottenham-ftreet, in the Strand, and in Bridges-ftreet, Co- — 
vent-garden, } 

Vauxhall Gardens are opened twice a week in the fum- ~ 
mer months, when they are ornamented with an immenfe — 
number of lamps, anda large concourfe of vilitors are en- 
tertained by vocal and inftrumental mufic. Befides the fore~ 
going, London abounds with many other places of amufe- 
ment ; fuch as tea-gardens, exhibitions for ingenious inven= 
tions, and dilplay of works of fancy, &c. : 

Among the places of public amufement or exhibitions, 
may be {pecitied— a 

The London Mufeum, in Piccadilly, the property of Mr. — 
W. Bullocks who has devoted many years, much exertion, 
and a great expence, in colleGting and arranging the moft — 
comprehenfive and interefting affemblage of natural and arti= ~ 
ficial curiofities that was ever before amafled in England, or 
perhaps in Kurepe. His mufeum was originally: com=_ 
menced at Liverpool ; but it has been progreilively enlarged — 
and improved. Its preferved fpecimens in natural hittory” 
are felect, in the higheft prefervation, and arranged accords 
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ing to the Linnean fyftem. They confift of about 15,000 

uadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fithes, infects, corals, &c. One 
eorinent of the mufeum is peculiarly curious and interett- 
ing. Tt is called the Pantherion, in which moft of the 
known animals, in a preferved {tate, and in natural attitudes, 
are exhibited as ranging in their native, or appropriate 
haunts ; and exaé models of exotic plants, rocks, and trees, 
are difperfed over the apartment : the whole interior of the 
fame is painted in a panoramic manner, reprefentative of 
oriental fcenery. For a particular account of this truly 
interefting colleGion, the reader is referred to a printed 
* Companion to the Mufeum and Pantherion,”? r2mo. 25. 6d. 
or toa larger work, with etchings, by Howitt, price r4s. 
A new building, in the Egyptian ftyle, has been erected for 
this mufeum from defigns by Mr. Robinfon, architeét. 


Poliio’s Mfufeum, at Exeter Change in the Strand, con- 
tains a choice colleftion of living beafts and birds ; and to 
the ftudents and lovers of natural hiftory is very interefting. 
Here are lions, leopards, tygers, oftriches, baboons, and 
monkies of different kinds, kangaroos, beavers, and various 
other foreign animals and birds. Other mufeums and exhi- 
bitions of natural and artificial curiofities are— 


Dubourgh’s, in Grofyenor-ftreet, for cork models of feveral 
temples, and ancient buildings in Rome :—Maillarde:’s au- 
tomatical exhibitions in Spring-gardens, for fome fingular 
works of mechanifm :— Week's MMufeum, Haymarket, is alfo 
for mechanical works. At Barker’s Panorama, in Leicefter- 
{quare, are exhibited circular views, on a large f{cale, of feveral 
foreign and Englifh cities, towns, and other particular feenes. 
Mr. Barker has evinced very confiderable taite and talents in 
this branch of art, and to him the public are indebted for 
the firft invention of panoramic views. Since he commenced, 
feveral- other artifls have exhibited fimilar piftures: Mr. 
Girtin, a view cf London; Mr. Porter, feveral paintings 
of battles, and a Wea Panorama is now opened by Reinagle 
and Barker, in the Strand. See PANORAMA. . 

The Piae Arts, and Exhibitions of Works of Art, in Lon- 
don, are entitled to diftinét and particular notice ; for their 
_ prefent flate is calculated to fhew the extraordinary progrefs 
‘they have made-during the laft century, and to difplay the 
‘highly cultivated conditian of the prefent age. London is 
the focus of the fine arts of England, and fountain-head of 
excellence. Here all the eminent artifts of the country either 
originate, are educated, or terminate their career ; becaufe 
_all the great mafters refide here ; the beit inftruCtion is to 
» be obtained ; the moft celebrated productions to be feen and 
fludied ; and annual exhibitions difplayed to the public. 
In the rcoms of the Royal Academy at Somerfet-houfe, in 
)  thofe of the Britifh Inftitution, Pall-Mall, at Spring-gardens, 

‘and in Bond-fireet, are annual exhibitions of paintings, draw- 
ings, fculptural and architectural defigns; and a careful 
examination of the works here exhibited will furnifh a 
foreigner with ample means to appreciate the individual and 
aggregate merits of Englifh artiits. Belides thefe public 
»- exhibitions, it will be expedient to vifir the galleries of 
> Mr. Weft, Mr. Turner, Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Lawzence, and 
' fome other painters ; for in thefe will be found ieveral of the 
moft meritorious works of the age.. The beit productions of 
/ our. modern fculptors will be found in the church of St. 
\ Paul’s and in Weftminfter Abbey ; whilft the true talents of 
| the architects can only be appreciated by a perfonal exami- 
PA nation of the buildings they have erected. The public in- 
_ ftitutions devoted to the fine arts are the following : 

4 At the Royal Academy, in Somerfet-houfe, is an annual 
| exhibjtion, for the period of about fix weeks, of paintings, 
“drawings, fketches, models, and proof-prints. This academy 


was eftablifhed by charter in the year 1768, and fir Jofhua 
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Reynolds appointed its firft prefident. To this great artift's 
talents as a painter, conduét as a man, and writings on art, 
the Royal Academy is effentially indebted for its profperity 
and reputation. His fafcinating produétions, engaging 
manners, and luminous difcourfes on painting, attracted the 
attention and patronage of many perfons of diftinG@ion, and 
at the fame time roufed the emulation and aétive zeal of the 
junior artilts. Since fir Jofhua’s time, Mr. Weit has oc- 
cupied the prefidential chair, with little interruption, and has 
honoured the academic exhibitions with a continued fuccef- 
fion of new pictures in the highett branch of art. A feries 
of lectures has been annually given at the academy by dif- 
ferent profeffors ; all calculated to advance art, and incul- 
cate proper principles of taite and criticifm, Some of the 
prefent leéturers are defervedly famed for profeffional 
{cience, as well as for general knowledge. In the years 
1811 and 1812, the following profeffors delivered letures- 
on their refpective provinces of art: Henry Fufeli, on. 
painting ; Jolin Soane, on architeGture; Anthony Carlifle, 
on anatomy (it 1s neceflary to ftate that this gentleman is 
not a member of the academy); J. M. W. Turner, on per- 
{peétive ;, and John Flaxman, on feulpture. The Royal 
Academy coniifts of forty members, called Royal Academi- 
clans, twenty affociates, and’ fix affociate engravers. Fur- 
ther particulars of this inftitution will be given under RoyaL 
Academy. Y 

The Britifh Inflitution, in Pall-Mall, was eftablifhed by 
the liberal contributions of feveral noblemen and gentlemen 
in the year 1805, for the exprefs encouragement of Britifh 
artifts :“ and it muft afford much gratification to the founders 
to contemplate its great utility and fuccefsful effets. This: 
inftitution is devoted to the exhibition and fale ef pi€tures ; 
and to the ufe of young ftudents for copying from and 
itudying old paintings. - Another plan has been recently 
adopted, which is calculated to enhance its utility and re- 
putation. This is the purchafe of pre-eminent pictures, 
which are to be preferved as the property of the inftitution, 
and from which engravings are to be made on a large feale.. 
The firft of this feries is a large painting by Mr. Welt, of 
“ Chrift healing the Sick in the Temple !’’ and Charles: 
Heath is engraving a plate from it. 

The Society of Painters in Water-Colours was eftablithed iz: 
November 1804, fince which time they have annually éx-- 
hibited a large and interefting colleétion of drawings. This 

ranch of art may be faid to have attained nearly the higheft 
excellence ; dnd many of its profeffors have manifefted dif- 
tinguifhed talents. In colouring, effeét, and appropriate 
character, feveral young artifts of the prefent age have fur- 
paffed any of the old matters in this branch of art... Another 
fociety of artifts have made an annual exhibition of drawings in 
Bond-ftreet. The colleGtions of pi€iures in private houfes in 
London are numerous, and many of them very valuable. The 
moft celebrated of thefe are the marquis of Stafford’s, at Cleve- 
land Houle ; (for an account of thefe pi€tures, fee Britton’s 
«Catalogue Raifonné,’’ and Trefham’s ‘* Gallery of Pic- 
tures ;’’) the colleGion at Buckingham-houfe ; the earl of 
Grofvenor’s, in Grofvenor-ftreet ; Mr.. Thomas Hope’s, in: 
Duchefs-flreet ; Mr. H. W. Hope’s, in Cavendifh-{quare s: 
Mr. Anderdon’s, Spring-Gardens; Mr. Weilt’s, in New~ 
man-ftreet ; earl of Suffolk’s, in Harley-ftreet ; the duke o£ 
Devonfhire’s, in Devonfhire-houfe ; Mr: Angeritein’s, Pall- 
Mall; fir Abraham Hume; fix George Yonge, in Strat- 
ford-place; Jord Northwick’s, in Hanover-fquare; Mrs 
Weddel’s, in Upper Brooke-itreet ; lord Afhburnham’s, in 
Dover-ftreet ; baronefs Lucas, in St. James’s-fquare ;- fir 
George Beaumont, in Grofvenor-fquare; Mr. William 
Smith, in Park-ftreet; Mr. Knight, of Portland-place ;; 
Mr, Jeremiah Harman, of Finfobury-fquare; Mr. RB. PL 
Knight, 
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Knight, of Soho-fquare ; lord Radftock, in Portland- 
place. Befides thefe, there are many other colle&tions of 
fine pidtures in various parts of the metropolis, For much 
wfeful information refpeéting the fine arts in London, &c. 
fee Hoare’s “ Inquiry into the prefent State of the Arts of 
Defign in England,” 8yo. 1806; alfo two other volumes 
in gto. edited by the fame intelligent and liberal writer, en- 
titled « The Artift, in a Series of Effays;’’ alfo, “* The 
fine Arts of the Englifh School,” 4to. 1812; Britton’s 
Preface to an Account of the Corfham-Houfe Colleétion ; 
and Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters m England, 4to. 
1808. 

Courts. —For an account of the various courts of London, 
the reader is referred to a former volume, under the head 
Court of Common Pleas, of Chancery, of Lachequer, of 
Huftings, of King’s Bench, of Marjhalfea, Mayor's, of Par- 
fiament, (fee PartiaMENT,) of the Houfe of Peers, of Star 
Chamber ; alfo, Inns of Court. 

Literature and literary Publications.—To give a view of 
the literature of this metropolis, aid to point out its prefent 
flate, compared with that of any former period, would be 
to develope one of the moft interefting traits, not only of 
London, but of the prefent age. The number and variety 
of works which annually iffue from the metropolitan prefs 
are truly aftonifhing ; while in point of ability and ufefulnefs 
they were probably never exceeded. There is not indeed a 
department; either in feience or general literature, which 
has not made confiderable progrefs within thefe few years. 
The publifhing and book(elling bufineffes are at prefent 
conduéted upon very large fcales; and, in fpite of a long 
and devaftating war, a fucceffion of new and interefting vo- 
lumes is continually iffuing from the prefs. It is con- 
jeétured that nearly 800 new books and pamphlets have been 
annually publifhed in London, during the laft ten years: 
the grofs annual returns arifing from the printing and felling 
of which cannot be much fhort of one million fterling. It 
is alfo eftimated that 2000 perfons at leait are direétly and 
collaterally employed in the various branches of the book 
bufinefs. The charaéter and extent of periodical literature 
form a prominent feature of the prefent age: for the number 
of reviews, magazines, new{papers, and other periodical 
journals, far exceed thofe of any former period. Hence 
much political and general knowledge has been difleminated 
through the country ; a {pint of inquiry and inveftigation 
has been excited ; and a literary turn has been given to the 
higher and middle clafles of foctety. 
of mechanics and fervants are now much accultomed to 
reading ; one of the confequences ariling from which is that 
we frequently hear of men of genius and talents ftarting up 
from humble ftations, and difplaying to the altonifhed world 
much originality of thinking. Many inftances of this might 
be adduced; but it will be fufficient to name two or three, 
to prove the affertion: Burns, Dermody, and Bloomfield, 
the poets; and Drewe, the metaphyfician of Cornwall. 
Nothing can more plainly fhew the reading character of the 
prefent times, than a knowledge of the number of new{- 
papers printed and circulated ; and which number is thus 
ftated in “ The Picture of London for 1812: ‘“ Of the 
morning papers, there are fold about 17,000 of thefe pub- 
lications ; of the daily evening papers, about 12,000; and 
of thofe publifhed every other day, about 10,000. There 
ace alfo about 26,000 fold of the various Sunday papers; 
and about 20,000 of the other weekly papers: im all, the 
enormous number of 232,000 copies per week; yielding to 
their proprietors from the fale 5Sco/., and from advertile- 
ments 2000/. more; of which the revenue to government is 
fuli goco/. and the net proceeds to the proprietors about 
1900/,; the remaining 2800/. affords employment and fub- 
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fiftence to about so prriters and reporters, 300 printers, 
too vendors, and 100 clerks and affittants*; befides paper- 
makers, ftationers, type-founders, &c. full 200 more. If 
to thefe be added the weekly calculation ef 250,000 copies 
of provincial papers, yielding 10,000/. per week, and fup- 
porting the indufiry of 1500 perfons;—what a wonderful 
idea is afforded of the agency and influence of the prefs in 
this empire; and how ealily is it acceunted for, that we are 
the melt free and molt intelligent people on the face of the 
earth.’’ Under the words Macazinr, NeEwspaPer, and 
Review, we fhall have opportunities of detailing many 
facts and peculiarities refpecting thefe different publications. 
See alfo JournaL, Literary. London abounds with book- 
fellers’ fhops and circulating libraries. It is afferted that 
the firit circulating hibrarv eftablifhed in this town was by a 
Mr. Baths, about the year 1740; but Alan Ramfay had 
founded one at Edinburgh as early as the year 1725. In 
London there are publifhed feventeen newfpapers daily, and 
eighteen or nineteen every Sunday, befides eighteen once or 
twice a week. The number of monthly magazines and re- 
views amounts to fifty; mm addition to which, there are 
feveral works publifhed quarterly, or at irregular periods. 
Societies for the Encouragement of the Arts, Sciences, Fe.— 
London pofleffes a variety of inftitutions formed with a view 
to the advancement of the different branches of art and 
{cience ; among thefe the Royal Society undoubtedly takes 
the lead, being compofed of the moft diftinguifhed literary 
and {cientific characters of the prefent age. It was firft in- 
ftituted at the clofe of Cromwell’s rebellion, at which time 
its meetings were held at Oxford. In 1659 they were ad- 
journed to Grefham college, London ; but of late years have 
been held at an apartment in Somerfet houfe. This fociety 
was incorporated in 1663, when the celebrated fir Ifaac New- 
ton was prefident, and has, through the medium of its 
Tranfactions, and by its patronage, probably contributed, 
more than any fimilar body in the world, to promote ufeful 
and practical knowledge. (See Royar Swciety.) The fo- 
ciety of Antiquaries, which holds its meetings in the fame 
place with the Royal Society, was incorporated by Geo. II. 
mthe year 1751. The objeét of this fociety is to encourage 
refearch in the elucidation, not only of our national anti- 
quities, but of the antiquities of other countries. It has 
publifhed fixteen volumes, called the Archeologia, contain- 
ing many curious and interelling efflays and prints, alfo a 
large work illuttrative of our ecclefiattical archite¢ture. (See 
Society of Antiquaries, and Anriquary.) The fociety 
for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
inftituted in 1753, and holding its meetings in the Adelphi, 
propofes the attainment of its objeé by giving premiums for 
ail mventions and difcoveries which may prove, and are cal- 
culated to be, beneficial to the arts, commerce, or manu- 
factures of the kingdom, the Britifh colonies, cr the Eaft 
India fettlements. A volume of the Society’s tranfaétions is 
publifhed occafionally. The walls of the great room, in 
which its meetings take place, are adorned with a variety of » 
paintings from the pencil of Mr. Barry, the ftyle and-exe- — 
cution of which have infured him deferved immortality, and 
are really an honour to the country. The Linnean fo- 
ciety was founded in 175%, and incorporated in 1802, ° 
(See Linnean Society.) ‘The Royal Inititution, fituated 
in Albemarle ftreet, owes its foundation chiefly to the 
{chemes and exerticns of count Rumford. Its charter 
of incorporation is dated in 1800. ‘The original object | 
of this inftitution was to facilitate the introduction of uleful — 
difcoveries and improvements. in praétical mechanics, and 
to point out, by philofophical lectures and experiments, the - 
application of {cience to the common purpofes of life. The, 
inveftigations and important difcoveries of Dr. Davy, the. 
lecturez. 
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lefturer on chemiltry, have conferred no {mall degree of ce- 
lebrity on this eftablifhment, while they will not improbably 
be the means of effecting a complete change in our views of 
chemical analyfis. (See Roya Jn/litution.) The Lon- 
don Inftitution, as well as the Surrey Inltitution, embrace 
fimilar objets to the one preceding. The former was 
founded in 1805, and the latter in 1808. . Both have ex- 
tenfive libraries and reading rooms, furnithed with many of 
the foreign and domettic journals and other periodical works, 
together with the beft pamphlets and new publications. 
The views of the Ruffel Inftitution are the formation of an 
extenfive library, confifting of the mott valuable books in 
ancient and modern literature, to be circulated among the 
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ubjeGs, and the eftablifhment of a reading room. In Grefham 
college, founded by fir Thomas Grefham, lectures are de- 
livered gratis twice a day during the terms, on divinity, law, 
phyfic, aftronomy, geometry, mufic, and rhetoric. As it hap- 
pens in all-inftitutions on a iimilar plan, the lecturers, having 
no itimulus to exertion, confider their duty as a mere matter 
of routine, and are confequently ill attended... Some idea is 
entertained of transferring them and the funds to the London 
Inftitution, where it is hoped they may be more efficient, 
and anfwer better the defign of the benevolent founder. The 
Britifh Mineralogical Society was eftablifhed in 1799, for the 
exprefs purpofe of examining gratuitoufly the compofition 
of all fpecimens of minerals and foils, fent for that purpofe 
by the owners of mines, agriculturalitts, or others interefted in 
the enquiry. The fcience of entomology will probably be 
much forwarded by the inftitution of the Entomological 
Society, which took place in 1806, and which chiefly direéts 
its attention to the inveltigation of the properties of fuch in- 
feéts as are natives of the united kingdoms. The London 
ArchiteGural Society has publifhed a volume of Effays, 
8vo. 1808 : alfo an Effay on the Doric order. The Horti- 
cultural fociety was founded in 1804. A Geological 
Society is eftablifhed by fome {cientific gentlemen in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-Fields ; they have recently publifhed an intereft- 
ing volume of their tranfactions. Before we quit thefe in- 
_ ftitutions it may be proper to remark, that the number and 
\ variety of le¢tures that have been read ia them mutt have 
proved beneficial to f{eience ; by exciting inqeiry, and in- 
yeltigating facts by experiment. Till thefe inititutions were 
eftablifhed, there were but few public lectures given in Lon- 
don; fuch, however, have been the influence and effect of them, 
that during the winter of 1811-12, it may be afferted that 
no lefs than fourteen courfes have been given at the Royal, 
Ruffel, and Surrey Inftitutions. We fubjoin the names of the 
principal profeffors: Dr. Davy, Dr. Roget, Dr. Crotch, 
J. M. Good, efq., Geo. John Singer, efq., Dr. Shaw, F. Ac- 
cum, efq., Sam. Weftley, efq., Mr. Hardie, Robert Bake- 
well, efq., Dr. Brande, James Quin, efq., John Pond, efq., 
and Wm. Halflitt, efq. ; 

i The Britifh Mufeum, fituated in Great Ruffel-ftreet, isa 
grand national depofitory of antiquities, MSS. and books, with 
various natural and artificial curiofities. It was eftablifhed by 
aé of parliament in 1753, in confequence of fir Hans Sloane 
having left, by will, his mufeum to the nation, on condition 
that parliament paid 20 ooo/. to his executors, and purchafed 
a houfe fufficiently commodious for its reception. Since 
that period many valuable colleétions of manufcripts, books, 
- &c. have, at different times, been added to the Sloanean, be- 
_ fides innumerable prefents from our own monarchs, foreign 
princes, the boards of Admiraity and Longitude, the Eatt 
_ India Company, the various literary focieties of London, 


_ Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge, and Leyden, the Royal 


and Imperial academies of Bruflels, Lifbon, &e. and a long 
litt of private individuals, too numerous to be particularizeds- 
The vait variety of articles which this mufeum contains, its 
extent and value, entitle it to be confidered equal to any in the 
world. Under the word Museum will be given further 
particulars of this national repofitory ; in the mean time the 
reader is referred to a “ Synopfis of the Contents of the 
Britifh Mufeum,’”? 8vo. 1808; and to a quarto work of 
« Engravings from the Gallery of Antiquities in the Britith 
Mufeum,” by Mr. Taylor, Combe, and Mr. Alexander. 
This very handfome and interefting work is now in the pros 
grefs of publication, and is very creditable to the truitees 
who have commenced it, and to the draftfman and author 
by whom it is chiefly executed. 

Public Vices and Prifons.—The general tendency of the 
preceding ftatements only fhew the beit and moft_interefting 
features of the metropolis. It is our duty alfo to depict 
its vices ; and to fhew the numerous places that are fet apart 
for the punifhment of crimes, In Colquhoun’s work on 
“ the police of the metropolis”? is fuch a deplorable dif- 
play of profligacy and criminality, that an inexperienced 
reader, who knew London only through the medium of this 
publication, would conclude that its inhabitants were motlly 
compofed of vagabonds, fharpers, pickpockets, and profti- 
tutes. It fhould be remembered, however, that the work 
is chiefly devoted to this fubje&; and that, amidit fo vaft_a 
population, and where there are fo many opportunities for 
rogues to practife their depredations, and’ fcreen themfelyes 
from dete¢tion, it is not furprifing that fo many are colle&ed 
together, and that out ofa great number fo few are brought to 
condign punifhment. To this great hive of human fociety, 
the moft vicious, and alfo the moft learned refort, as the 
bett place for action and exertion. The worthy magiftrate 
already named, has enumerated and deferibed eighteen dif» 
ferent clafles of cheats and fwindlers who infeit the mes 
tropolis, and prey upon the honeft and unwary’: befides 
perfons who live by gambling, coining, houfebreaking, rob- 
bery, and thofe who plunder on the river. He deduces the 
origin of moft of the crimes from alehoufes, bad education of 
apprentices, fervants out of place, Jews, receivers of ftolen 
goods, pawnbrokers, low gaming-houfes, {mugegling, affo- 
ciations in prifons, and prevalence of proftitution. No lefs 
than 50,000 prottitutes are fuppofed to liye in the metro- 
polis. An amazing number, and a diftreffing circum- 
ftance to contemplate: for it is prefumed that eicht~ 
tenths of thefe die prematurely of difeafe and in wretched- 
nefs, having previoufly corrupted. and contaminated twice 
their own number of young girls and young men. ‘The 
following is a lift of the public prifons. 

1. Newgate, being the city and county goal for debtors, 
felons, libeilers, and other offenders again{ft government. See 
NEWGATE. 

2. Giltfpur-ftreet Compter was ere&ted in 1791, for 
debtors, felons, and perfons committed for mifdemeanors. 
It is fituated near Newgate, and is a large, commodious 
building. 

3- Ludgate, adjoining to the laft mentioned, is appro- 
priated only to debtors who are freemen of the city of Lon- 
don, clergymen, proétors, or attornies. 

4. The Poultry Compter is chiefly for debtors. It is 
fituated near the Manfion-houfe, and has one ward fet apart for 
Jews: the only prifon in England that has fuch a provilion. 

5- The Fleet Prifon is for debtors, and for fuch perfons 
as are committed for contempt of the courts of chancery. 

6. The Savoy Prifon, in the Strand, is exclufively des 
voted to deferters and military delinquents. 

7. The 
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7. The New Prifon, Clerkenwell, is the goal for the 
, @ounty of Middlefex, for felons, and perfons fined. 

8. The Prifon for the Liberty of the Tower of London, 
is at Bethnal-green, and is uled only for foldiers belonging 
tothe Tower. 

9. Whitechapel Prifon for debtors in the 5/. court. 

The houfes of correétion are 

to. The City Bridewell, Bridge-ftreet, Blackfriars. 

x1. Tothill-fields Brideweil. 

12. Cold Bath Fields Penitentiary Houfe. 

13. New Bridewell,\ in the borough of Southwark. 

14. County goal for Surrey, in the borough of South- 
wark, for felons and debtors. 

15. New goal, Southwark, or Borough Compter, for 
felons and debtors. 

16. Clink goal, for the diftri& of that name, in South- 
wark, 

17- The Marfhalfea goal, Southwark, for pirates, and 
for perfons arrelted for {mall debts in the Marfhalfea court. 

18. King’s-bench prifon, St. George’s Fields, for debtors, 
and for perfons committed for contempt of the court of 
King’s-bench, of which this is the peculiar prifon. 

Public Buildings —It will furprife a foreign archite& to 
Jook through the wealthy city of London, and perceive fo 
few public edifices that difplay architeGtural beauty, or 
grandeur. Various circumftances have confpired to occafien 
this; and not want of abilities in our artiits ; for many names 
can be mentioned; both of deceafed and living architects, 
whofe defigns would honour and ornament any city. Thoie 
avhofe works are mott confpicuous in London, are Inigo 
Jones, fir Chriftopher Wren, Gibbs, Hawkfmoor, Dance, 
Soane, Samuel Wyatt, Jupp, fir Robert l'aylor, Smirke, 
Milne, Holland, and Adams. The public edifices of Lon- 
don, are bridges, (for an account of which fee Bartpces,) 
churches, public offices, hofpitals, and private manfions. 
Squares and regular itreets conttitute a diftinguifhing fea- 
ture of town architeéture. Some of the public buildings 
are {pacious, commodious, judicioufly adapted to their re- 
{pective purpofes, and difplay beautiful, fine, and even grand 
parts. The Englifh archite@t is jultly noted for the fkill 
and judgment he often evinces in deiigning and adapting the 
interior of his buildings: and this is certainly the moit ef- 
fential part of the profeflion. The principal public edifices 
within the precinéts of the city, afd ia the ealtern part of 
the town, are the Tower; the New Mint; the Trinity 
Houfe; the Bank; the Mantion Houle; the Royal Ex- 
change; the Eait India Houfe; the Auction Mart; the 
Commercial Mart; the Cuftom Houfe; the Excife Office; 
Guildhall ; the’ bridges of London and Blackfriars ; the 
Pott-office ; Newgate; Giltfpur-itreet Compter; St. Luke’s 
Hofpital; the churches of St. Paul, Bow, St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, St. Bride’s Fleet-flreet. 

Tower of London.—This celebrated building ftands on the 


north bank of the river Thames, at the eaflern extremity, - 


‘and jut without the limits of the city. If credit is to be 
given to the ftatement of Fitz-Stephen, it owes its original 
foundation to Julius Cefar, but this affertion is fupported by 
no evidence. ‘The firit authentic notice-of it is, that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror erected a fortrefs here immediately upon 
his obtaining pofleffion of London in the year 1066, with the 
view of intimidating the citizens from any oppotiuon to his 
ufurpation ‘This monarch feems, about twelve years after- 
wards, either to have much enlarged the previous edifice, or 
to have built another on its {cite or near it. This building 
forms, what is now called, the White Tower, from its hay- 
ing been repaired and white-wathed by Henry III. in the 
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year 1240. Itisalargefquare fru€ture, fituated near the 
centre of the prefent fortrefs, and furmounted by four 
watch towers, ene of which is ufed as an obfervatory. Itcon- 
filts of three lofty ftories, in the firft of which are two grand 
roonis, one of which is a {mall armory for the naval fervice. 
The other buildings and fortifications have been ereéted 
at different periods. The principal of the former are, the 
church dedicated to St, Peter ad vincula; the ordnance of- 
fice; the mint; the record office; the jewel oifice; the 
horfe armory; the grand ftore-houfe; the new or fmail 
armory hovfes belonging to the officers of the Tower, aud — 
barracks for the garrifon. The whole comprifes, within the © 
walls, an extent of twelve acres and five roods. The ex- 
terior circumference of the ditch, which entirely furrounds 

it, meafures 3156 feet. This ditch, on the fide of Tower- 
hill, is broad and deep, but becomes much narrower on that 
neareit the river, from which it is divided by a handiome 
wharf, having a platform upon it, mounted with fixty-one 
pieces of cannon. Belides thefe, thére are a number of great . 
guns, arranged us finall batteries, on different parts of the 
walls. The chief entrance is by a {tone bridge thrown over 

the ditch on the weit-lide of the Tower. At the outer ex- 
tremity of this bridge are two gates, and within the ditch 
another, all which are fhut every night, and opened in the ; 
morning with particular formality. The wharf is connected 
with the Tower. by a drawbridge, near which is a cut 
leading from the ditch to the river, fecured by a gate called 
Traitor’s Gate, from the circumftance of itate prfoners 
having been formerly conveyed by this paflage to Weltmin- 
fter for trial. 

This fortrefs was a palace, inhabited by various fovereigusof 
England till the reign of queen Elizabeth. Since that period 
it has been chiefly ufed as a ftate prifon, amd as a place. of 
fecurity for arms and property belonging to the crown. In 
one of the rooms of the White tower, called Czfar’s chapel, 
a variety of ancient records of the court of chancery are 
depofited. All the models of new invented engines of de 
ftru€tion, which have been prefented to government, are pre- 
ferved in another room adjoining. The old mint, and the 
houfes belonging to the officers employed in the ‘coin- 
age, occupied nearly a third of the whole fortrefs, A yard, 
to the mght of the weltern entrance, contains the royal 
menagerié. In the Spanifh Armory are kept the trophies. 
of the celebrated victory over the Spanifh armada; the axe 
with which the unfortunate Anne Bullen was beheaded; and 
a reprefentation of queen Elizabeth, dreffed in the armour 
fhe wore when fhe addretfied her army at ‘Tilbury, in the year 
1588. The Small Armory, one of the fmeit rooms of its 
kind in Europe, contains complete itands of arms . for. 
upwards of 100,000 men, arranged in a moit elegant manner, 
befides other curiolities. Under this armory is another very 
noble room belonging to the royal train of artillery, where 
many beautiful and uncommon pieces of cannon may be feen. 
The Horfe Armory is filled with curiofities of different kinds. 
Among thefe are the figures of the kings of England onhorfe- 
back, chiefly drefféd in.the ancient armour. In the Jewel Of 
fice are preferved the imperial regalia, and all the crown jewels’ 
worn by princes and princefles at coronations. Independently — 
of feveral, which are inciiimable, the value of the, precious 
itones and plate in this office confiderably exceeds wo mil- 
lions. fterlingz. Thefe, as well as the government of the 
whole Tower, are entruited to the care of an officer, called the 
conitable of the Tower, who has under him a lieutenant, de- | 
puty-lieutenant, tower-mejor, gentleman porter, and a num- 
ber of inferior officers. The garrifon is compofed of a detach- 
ment from the guards. The niling ground adjacent to - the 
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Tower is called Tower-hill. The right of the city to this {pot 
was long difputed by the crown, but in the reign of Edward 
III., fome of the king’s officers having ereéted a gallows 
here, the citizens remonftrated, whereupon that monarch 
wWfued a proclamation, which he difavowed in the aét, and 
virtually acknowledged the city’s juri{diGtion, by delivering 
over the perfons about to be executed to the fheriffs ; and 
defiring that they fhould prefide at their execution. On the 
{cite oF the old vi€tualling office, to the eaft of the Tower, 
an extenfive building has been lately ere&ted from defigns by 
Mr. Smirke, jun. for the Mint. It is compofed of a long 
front of ftone, confifting of a ground-floor, with two ftories 
above; the whole furmounted by a handfome baluftrade. 
The wings are ornamented with pilafters, and in the centre 
are feveral demi-columns, over whi*h is a pediment, decorated 
with the arms of England. The porch is covered with a 
gallery, baluftrades, &c. all of the Doric order. Adjoin- 
ing are houfes for the principal officers. 
Manfion-houfe.—This building, the refidence of the lord 
mayor of London, is fituated to the weft of Lombard- 
ftreet and Cornhill. It is of an oblong form, and con- 
ftru€ted of Portland ftone. From its maffive ftyle and vaft 
extent, it is calculated to make a magnificent appearance, 
but the effect is deftroyed by its confined fituation. A wide 
and lofty portico, compofed of fix fluted pillars of the 
Corinthian order, with two pilafters at each fide of their 
pediment, of the fame order, form the chief ornament of 
the front. Under this portico is a low bafement ftory, in 
the centre of which is the gate-way leading to the kitchen 
and offices. Ai flight of fteps afcends to the principal en- 
trance door-way beneath the portico. Thefe ftairs are in- 
clofed by a ftone baluftrade, continued along the whole 
length of the front. The pediment of the portico is 
adorned with a piece of fculpture emblematical of the 
wealth and grandeur of the city. In the centre is a fe- 
male figure reprefenting the city, having a wand in her 
right hand, and her left refting on the city arms. On her 


head is a mural crown, and under her left foot a figure of 


Envy. Near her on the right is a cupid, with the cap 
of liberty affixed to a fhort ftaff, leaning on his fhoulder, 
and’-beyond him reclines a fea god, to reprefent the 
Thames, having at his fide an anchor faftened to a cable. 
To the left of London is Plenty, with a cornucopia, and 
behind her two naked boys, with bales of goods to denote 
Commerce. The welt fide of this edifice prefents a range 
of very noble windows, placed between coupled Corinthian 

ilafters. Its interior exhibits a fufficient degree of fplen- 
dour, but is far from being comfortable, as many of the 
rooms are dark. Some of the apartments are very large, 
and fitted up in a fumptuous ftyle ; particularly the Egyp- 
tian hall, the ball-room, &c. 

Commercial Hall.—It has long been a complaint in the 
city that fome refpeCtable place of general accommodation 
was wanted for the difpofal of imported merchandize, but 
principally for that of colonial produce. Several attempts 
have been made to remedy this defe&t, but without fuccefs. 
About a year ago, Mefirs Smith, Marten, and St. Barbe 
called a meeting of merchants and brokers, in order to efta- 
pblifh an inftitution for this purpofe. A large fubfcription 
was raifed almoit inftantly, and as foon asa plot of ground, 
fufficiently large, and in a fuitable fituation, could be pro- 
cured, a number of plans were fubmitted by different archi- 
tes, from an examjnation and comparifon of which, a new 
defign was formed and carried into execution under the direc- 
tion of J. Woods, jun. whom the committee chofe for their 
architect. The original intention of the eftablifhment was 
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principally for the accommodation of public fales, but it 

has been extended to provide equal conveniences for fale by 

private contract ; and thus to form a complete market for 

= cotton, coffee, tobacco, indigo, and other imported 
oods. 

The building is compofed of two principal parts. The 
front confifts of an entirely new edifice, 644 feet long, and 39 
feet broad, with a {tone front, ornamented with fix columns 
of the Ionic order, adopted, with little variation, from the 
temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene. Thefe columns are 
fupported on pedeftals, which reft on the cornice of an in- 
ferior order, compofed not of columns but of piers, whofe 
fquarenefs and folidity form a contraft with the lighter and 
more varied proportions of the columns above. This order of 
piers forms the ground ftory of the building. The {paces be- 
tween the pedeftals are filled up with balufters, and above the 
windows, which are large and fuited to the feale of the 
building, are five bas-reliefs, executed in artificial ftone by 
Bubb: the middle compartment reprefenting the city of 
London, the four others, Navigation, Commerce, Agricul- - 
ture, andthe Arts. The whole of the ground-floor of this 
edifice is occupied by a magnificent coffee-room, at one end 
of which, between two columns, appear the ftairs leading 
to two public fale-rooms, one of which is about 35 feet by 
30, and again on the upper floor to three more fale-rooms, 
each about 25 by 20 feet. 

~The fecond building formerly confifted of three houfes, 
which are now thrown into one; the lower floors are divided 
into a number of counting-houfes, the upper into five fhow- 
rooms, the largeft of which, fixty feet long, is appropriated 
for the exhibition of goods intended for fale. 

Particular attention has been paid to the lights in thefe 
rooms, and by a fucceflion of fky-lights floping to the north 
the perfect light of day is admitted, and the pt effetually 
excluded. The {pace between thefe buildings, and that be- 
hind the latter on the ground-floor, is occupied by anumber 
of rooms lighted in the fame way, all of which are intended 
for the fale of fugars. 

The obje& of this building is the attainment of public 
convenience ; by bringing into one point what before had 
been fcattered among feveral coffee-houfes, and the rooms of 
individuals, 

Eaft India Houfe.—This edifice is fituated on the fouth 
fide of Leadenhall-ftreet, and comprifes the principal offices 
of the Eaft India Company. It was originally founded in 
the year 1726, but has recently been fo much altered and 
enlarged, under the fuperintendance of Mr. Jupp, architect 
to the company, as to appear like an entire new building. 
The front, compofed of ftone, is very extenfive, and dif- 
plays a general air of grandeur and fimplicity. In the cen- 
tre rifes a noble portico, fupported by fix Ionic fluted co- 
lumns. The frieze is fculptured with a variety of antique 
ornaments, and the pediment exhibits feveral figures emble- 
matical ‘of the commerce of the company, protected by hie 
majefty, who is reprefented in the aét of extending a fhield 
over them. On the apex of the pediment is placed a 
ftatue of Britannia, to the eaft of which is a ‘figure of Afia, 
and on the weft another of Europe. The interior can 
boaft of feveral very noble apartments, particularly the fale- 
room, which may be juftly reckoned among the curiofir 
ties of the metropolis, In this houfe the courts of the Eaf 
India Company are held, and ail its official and general 
bufinefs tranfaéted. Several large and commodious ware- 
houfes are diftributed in different parts of the towns, where 
teas and other imported goods are depofited. See Com- 
pany, Laff India. 
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The London Monuiienit —This noble pillar, perhaps the 
fine{t in the world, ftands on the eatt fide of, Fith-ftreet-hill, 
about two. hundred yards from the north end of Londo 
bridge. Jt was erected by the celebrated: fir Chriftopher 
Wren, to commemorate the dreadful fire of 1666, which 
deitroyed a great part of the city, and commenced near this 
fpot. "This monument is. a fluted column of the Doric order, 
witha bafe and capital, furmounted by a ball. Its diame- 
ter atthe bafe is fifteen feet. The mafly pedeftal meafures 
40 feet, the column’ 120, the ‘cone above it, avith its urn, 425 
fo that the entire height of the pillar is 202 feet. ‘The in- 
terior contains a flight of 345 fteps, afcending to a bal- 
cony, from which the vifitor has a very extenfive , prof- 
peét of the metropolis and the adjacent country. The 
obfeure fituation of this beautiful and majeftic pillar is 
much to be lamented, for were it placed in a con{picuous 
pofition, it would form a great and ftriking ornament to the 
metropolis. 

The Poft-Offce is fituated in an area on the: fouth fide of 
Lombard-ftreet. . Asa building, it is not only unworthy of 
notice, but when the importance and magnitude of its eon- 
cerns are confidered, is really a difgrace to the country 
and the metropolis. Such an important eftablifhment fhould 
be well and. properly accommodated. As a national inititu- 
tion, however, it deferves particular attention, being per- 
haps the molt “perfect fyftem of internal economy, of its 
kind, in the world: it keeps. up a conftant communica- 
tion, direGtly or indireétly, with every town in the united 
kingdom, as wellas with every foreign port in the moft re- 
mote degree connected with the Britith empire. _ It pofleles 
liketeife the double advantage of being incaleulably ufeful 
to individuals, and affording a large revenue to the govern- 
ment... Indeed, of all the means. of finance any minifter ever 
employed, it is beyond comparifon, the belt's while at the 
fame time it may jultly be regarded as the foul of commerce. 
The prefent polt-office was builtin 1760, but fince that time 
great additions have been made to the building; At the 
commencement of the poft-office fyftem, the whole was 
vefted in private perfons, and.was irregular, defective, and 
infecure. A few years back a very important plan was fug- 
-gefted by Mr. Palmer, of conveying letters to all parts of 
tthe kingdom by means ‘of mail coaches ; whereby a fpeedy 
communication, and fecurity from robbery were effected. 
See Mat Coacues, and Post-oFFICE. , 

The Trinity Houfe—On the north fide of Tower-hill is a 
largé, handfome, regular building, which was ere¢ted from 
defigns by Samuel Wyatt, archite&. ‘The chief bufinefs 
of the Trinity-houfe corporation, which was founded in 
1512, is conduéted here, though the old eftablifhed houfe is 
at Deptford. The corporation confilts of one matter, four 
wardens, eight affiftants, and twenty-cight elder brethren, 
whoare ftyled « the guild, or fraternity of the moft glorious 
and undivided Trinity, and of St, Clement, in the parifh of 
Deptford-Strond, in the county of Kent.” The object of 
this corporation is to fuperintend and guard the interefls of 
the Britih fhipping, both military and commercial, Their 
powers are extensive; and their objects important. They 
have.to examine the children who are inflructed mmathema- 
tics in Chrift’s hofpital; examine the mailers ef the king’s 
{hips ; eppomt pilots for the Thames; erect light-honfes and 
fea-marks in the Britith feas; grant licences to poor fea- 
men who are not free of the'city, to ply for fares on the 
Thames; fuperintend the deepening and cleanfing of the 
river, &c. .The Trinity-houfe contains fome handfome 


apartments, particularly the hall, the ftair-cafe, and the - 


eourt-room ; in one of which is‘a fine model of the fhip 


yal William ; alfo portraits of twenty-four of 
the elder brethren, and of other eminent perfons. “4 ~~ 

The Linatic Hofpital, called St. Luke’s, in Old-ttreet, ‘a 
large pile of building, was ereéted from defigns by George 
Dance, who alfo built the prifons of Newgate and the 
city Compter. In all thefe he manifefted much fkilland 
ingemcnt ; but there is a great want of both in the new 
ront. Shae 
The Guildhall of the city is a piece of architeétural 
abfurdity.—It is appropriated to the chief public offices 
of the corporation of London: the principal of thefe is 
the great hall, .153 feet long, by 48 broad and 55 high,) 
in which the large city feafts are held, where public meet- 
ings are affembicd, and the lord-mayor and members of par- 
liament elé&ed. Here as¥ feveral portraits of fovereigns, 
judges, lord-mayors, &c. ; alfo large marble monuments to 
the jultly efteemed lord-mayor, Beckford, the great lord 
Chatham, &c. Befides the hall, the following offices are 
iacluded in the prefent builaing ; chamberlain’s-office, the 
court of king's bench, in which the lord-mayor’s court and 
feffions of the peace for the city are held ; a court of common 
pleas, and court of exchequer ; a court, called common coun- 
cil chamber, for the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common 
council, Attached to the Guildhall is an old chapel, which 
formerly belonged to a religious eftablithment, but is now 
ufed as a juftice-room for the aldermen. : 

The Bank of England, an immente pile of building, is more 
extenfive in its range of offices, and more eminent for its ar- 
chite&tural adornment and interior arrangement, than any 
fingle public edifice in the metropolis: for Somerfet-honfe,. 
or place, confifts of various offices, diwelling-houfes, *&c. 
It prefents an irregular and incongruous medley of ftyles 
and forms ; having been Built at various periods by three dif 
ferent architects. ‘The oldeft part, 7. e. the centre of the prin- 
cipal, or fouth front, with fome apartments cn the fame fide, — 
was deficned and ereted by George Sampfon, in the year 
1733: andthe lateral wings of this facade, and the returns. 
‘on the ealt and weft fides, with feveral offices immediately 
attached, were'binlt by fir Robert Taylor, between’ 1770. 
and 1786: but the great alterations and additions that havé 
been'made fince the year 1788 by Mr. Soane,.conftitute the 
prominent features of this,noble edifice. It would occupy 
a volume to defcribe the whole arrangement and extent of 
the bank : it muft fuilice on the prefent occafion to mention - 
a few of its leading charaéteriitics. “The whole buildings. 
are included in an area of an irregular form, the exterior 
wall of which meafures 365 feet in front, or on the fouth — 
fide ; 440 feet on the welt fide; 410 feet on the north fide, 
and 245 feet on the eaft fide. This area comprifes eight 
Open courts, one rotunda, or circular room, feveral’ large 
public offices, committee rooms, and private apartments 
for the refidence of officers and fervants. "The principal faite — 
of rooms is on ths ground-floor, and there is no flocr over 
the chief, offices ; but it is neceffary to flate, that beneath | 
this floor, and even below the furface of the grourd; there 
is more building, and more rooms than above-ground. Part | 
of the edifice is railed on a marfhy, fort foil, for the ftream — 
called Wallbrooke ran here, and it has been neceffdry to pile ™ 
the foundation, and conftruét ccunter arches beneath the — 
walls. The following is a lift of the principal public rooms, — 
with their dimenfions: on the fouthern fide, dividend-pa ro 


office, 44 by 40 feet 5 the three per cent. reduced ‘office, 
flock-office, 60 by 


called the Royal 


50 by 40 feet 5 pay-hall, 40 by 70 feet ; i 
45 feet: three others of nearly the fame dimenfions ; the 
rotunda, 55 feet in diameter; the confol office, 80 feet 
by 48, isa noble room; court-room, 60 by 30 feet, ad- 
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under ‘5/., 60 by 40 feet ; and the chief cafhier’s office, 
45 by 30 feet. Befides thefe, the Bank contains many other 
offices and apartments’: anfong which may be named the fe- 
___ etetary’s office, bullion office, deputy: governor’s rooms, 
general cafh-book office, out-teller’s oflice, land-tax re- 
*  demption office, loan, or property office, drawing office,) 
Ve aceomptant’s office for the new {pecie, cheque office, re- 
| duced annuity office, dividend pay-office, armoury, bank- 
f note printing-office, engraver’s rooms, the library, &c. 


| joining which is the great committee roém; office for notes 
af 


Such is the extenfive bufinefs of the bank, that above 1000 
perfons are employed in its various offices. Of the architec- 
; tural charaéteriltics of this edifice, its extent, arrangement, 
| and adaptation to the accumulated and increafing bulinefs of 
the Britifh bank, it will be impoffible to convey fatisfa@tory 

f information, in a limited fpace, and without illuftrative 
if prints. We can only briefly deferibe a few of the principal 
features. The oldeft part by Sampfon, combines a degree of 

_ fimplicity united with grandeur ; and was admirably adapted 
to its orisinal purpofe. It befpoke the character of a pub- 
lic edifice, with a rich and appropriate ftyle of defign. 
The whole affumed an air of dignity and importance, with 
afufficiency of ornament and drefs. Ona rufticated bafe- 
ment are two {tories with Ionic columns, and a bold entabla- 
ture. An uniformity of character pervades the whole. With 
fuch a model before him, it is altonifhing that fir Robert 
Taylor did not defign his additions in the fame ftyle, or in 
one that harmonized with it: but it feems evident that 
he did not feel or appreciate the charms of fimplicity. 
He preferred prettinefs to propriety, and gaiety to gran- 
deur, and therefore defigned the wings, with the offices 
immediately attached, in the moft gorgeous ityle of Ro- 
~ manarchiteétare. Corinthian fluted columns, arranged in 
_ pairs, are placed along the whole front, fupporting pe- 
' diments at both extremities, and a baluftraded entablature 

between. 

Ta this facade, the archite& has copied a building of Bra- 
mantes in the Belvidere gardens at Rome; but this very 
circumitance impeaches his tafte and judgment. : For though 
the ftyle and detign might have been appropriate and judi- 

cious in a fmalt ornamental building, it 1s very abfurd ina 
great national ftructure, where folidity, fecurity, and fimple 
grandeur were tequired. ‘The four and five per cent. ftock 
offices are truly difgufting, as works-of art; and alfo very 
defective as rooms for bufinefs. They are both exac& imi- 
tations of the interior of the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. The forms and proportions of the exterior columns 
much excite our admiration. In the additions and improve- 
ments made to the bank by Mr. Soane, fince his appoint- 
ment in 1788, we find many novelties in defign, and {kilful 
appropriations. The rotunda is a fpacious circular room, 
with a lofty dome; where a large and heterogeneous mafs 
| of perfons of all nations and claffes affemble on public days 
_ to buy and fell tock. The defign and conftruétion of the 
dome, by the laft named architect, are entitled to the par- 
f ticular notice and admiration of ftrangers. In the three 
| per cents. warrant office, the fame profound artift has dif- 
_ played) much tafte and fill. It is an oblong room, with a 
) vaulted ceiling {pringing from ornamented piers ; and in the 
- eentre is a handfome dome, or lanthorn light, fupported by 
_caryatides. The foflites of the arches are decorated with pan- 
nels, rofes, and other objects in {trict conformity to the’ 
| Ppradtice of the ancient architeéts. It is worthy of remark, 
| that the whole is conftruéted without timber. Branching 
om this apartment is another, called the interior office, 
pted to clerks whofe bufinefs is to guard againit forgery. 
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It opens to Lothbury ‘court, which is a grand difplay. of 
architeCtural defign, two fides of it being formed by open 
fereens, with handfome fluted columrs of the Corinthian 
order. Thefe are copied from the little temple at Tivoli, 
On the fouthern fide of this court is a noble arch of 
entrance to the bullion court, and to other offices. This 
arch and facade are defigned after the model of the cele- 
brated triumphant arch of Conftantine at Rome. On the, 
fides of the great archway, are four handfome fluted co- 
lumns, fupportiag an entablature, and four ftatues emble-. 
matic of the four quarters of the globe. In pannels are 
baflo-relievi, executed by that great mafter of fculpture, 
Banks, allegorically reprefenting the Thames and Ganges. 
The chief cafhier’s office is a noble apartment, in the defign 
of which the architeét has again fhewn his enthufiaitic at- 
tachment to claflical antiquity. It is.in imitation of the 
temple of the fun and moon-at Rome, and is fpacious, 
fimple in decoration, and cheerfully lighted by large .and 
lofty windows. In the accomptant’s office, governor’s- 
court,veltibule and paflage from Prince’s-ftreet, and recefled 
portico at the north-weltern angle, are fome f{pecimens of 
architectural defign, which muft excite the admiration of 
every accomplifhed connoiffeur.- In all thefe parts we 
recognize the forms, ftyle, and detail of the beft antique 
{pecimens, carefully adapted to their refpective fituations, 
and calculated to gratify the eye and fatisfy the judgment. 
Stability is certainly the moft effential object in fuch a 
building ; but beauty and grandeur are equally deferving 
of attention; for the Britifh bank is rich,, its proprietors 
are prefumed to be men of learning and {cience, and under 
their aufpices we are entitled to look for fuch a‘tions and 
fuch works as fhall be ornamental and honourable to the 
charaéter and tafte of the kingdom. In the great enlarge- 
ments that have been recently made in the prefent building, 
it is evident, that the architeét has been particularly atten- 
tive to the immediate bufinefs of the company, the fecurity. 
of their property from fire and depredation, and a chatte, 
claffical. ftyle of embellifhment. Thefe remarks and de- 
feriptions are the refult of a recent examination of the build- 
ing. ‘ 

Places of Worfbip.—London is diftinguifhed by the num- 
ber and variety of its places of worfhip. It contams 116 
churches of the eftablithed religion; above So chapels of 
eafe on the eftablifhment, in parifhes where the population 
is too great for their refpeétive churches; 11 Roman Catho- 
lic chapels; 17 churches and chapels belonging to foreign 
Proteftants ; fix fynagogues of the Jews ; and 132 meeting- 
houfes of the different denominations of Englifh Proteitant 
diffenters. 

Of the 116 churches above-mentioned, 74. are within 
the walls of the city, 10 in London, without the walls, 
nine in the city and liberties of Weftminiter, five in the, 
borough of Southwark, and 18 in the fuburbs, not in- 
cluded in thefe claffes.. Of thefe we can only particularife 
a few; for defcriptions of the whole would require a large 
volume. Pre-eminent above all the buildings of the metro- 
polis, is the 

Cathedral Church of St. Paul, which holds the moit 
diftinguifhed rank among the modern works of architecture 
in the Britifh empire. The original cathedral was com- 
menced inthe year 610, by Ethelbert, king of Kent, and 
the building, with its revenues and privileges, were greatly 
increafed, by fucceeding fovereigns. This ftruiure was 
deftroyed by a conflagration in 1086; after which, Maurice, 
then bifhop, commenced the magnificent edifice which im- 
mediately preceded the prefent cathedral, So great was 
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the magnitude of the building, that neither Maurice, nor his 
fucceffor De Belmeis, were able to complete the under- 
taking, though each of them prefided twenty years, and 
expended great fums in the profecution of it ; the latter pre- 
late appropriated the whole revenue of his bifhopric to ear- 
rying on the work, and fupported himfelf and family by 
other means. After his death the building was for fome 
time fufpended, and the eaftern part, or choir, was burnt in 
the year 1135. At what period it was reftored is uncer- 
tain; the grand ceremony of confecration was performed in 
1240; large additions were afterwards made to the ftruc- 
ture, and it was not till the year 1315 that the church was 
entirely completed; being 225 years from the time of its 
foundation by Maurice. This ancient cathedral muft al- 
ways be regarded as one of the great works of architecture 
of the middle ages; in dimenfions it far exceeded every 
other religious edifice in this country ; and it is reprefented 
by hiftorians as equally pre-eminent in magnificence and 
fplendour of ornament. (For an account of this edifice, fee 
Dugdale’s Hiftory of St. Paul’s.) In the reign of James I., 
the cathedral having fallen to decay, a royal commiffion was 
iffued for its repair; but nothing of confequence was done 
till the advancement of Laud to the fee of London, in the 
fucceeding reign. ‘This prelate exerted himfelf zealoufly in 
favour of the negleéted building ; a fubfcription was col- 
lected to the amount of 101,330/. 4s. 8d. ; and Inigo Jones 
was appointed to fuperintend the undertaking. He com- 
menced his operations in 1633 ; and the work went rapidly 
on till the breaking out of the civil war threw all things 
into confufion, and the parliament confifcated the unex- 
pended money and materials, After the reftoration, the 
repairs were again commenced ; but after much labour and 
expence, the great conflagration in 1666, deftroyed the 
chief part of the building, and irreparably damaged the 
remainder. Still, however, the magnitude of the work, 
and the contemplation of the vait expence of building a 
new cathedral, occafioned a lapfe of feveral years before it 
was finally determined that all attempts at reparation were 
hopelefs. The impraéticability of reftoring the ancient 
church being now apparent, Dr. (afterwards fir) Chrifto- 
pher Wren, was ordered to prepare plans for a new cathe- 
dral. The pulling down the remaining walls of the old 
ftruGture, and the removal of the rubbifh te the amount of 
47,000 loads, proved exceffively laborious as well as danger- 
ous, and feveral men were killed in the progrefs of the 
work. This being completed, the firft ftone of the new 
edifice was laid June 21, 1675; and the defign was profe- 
euted with fuch diligence and fuccefs, that within ten years 
the walls of the choir and fide aifles were finifhed, together 
with the circular porticoes on the north and fouth fides, 
The lait or higheft ftone of the building was laid at the top 
of the lantern in the year 17103 and fhortly afterwards the 
queen and both honfes of parliament attended divine fervice 
in the new cathedral. ‘The whole ftru€ture was thus com- 
pleted in thirty-five years, by one architeét, fir Chriftopher 
Wren, and one mafter mafon, Mr. Thomas Strong, and 
while one prelate, Dr. Henry Compton, filled the fee of 
London. 

The general form or ground plan of St. Paul’s cathedral 
4s that of a Latin crofs, with an additional arm or tranfept 
at the weft end, to give breadth to the principal front, and 
a femicircular projeétion at the eaft end for the altar. At 
the extremities of the principal tranfept are alfo femicircular 
projeGtions for porticoes; and at the angles of the crofs are 
fquare projections, which, befides containing ftaircafes, 
yeltries, &. ferve as immenfe buttreffes to the dome, which 


rifes from the interfeétion of the nave and tranfept, and is 
terminated by a lantern, furmounted by a ball and crofs of 
copper gilt. The weit front of this fabric confifts of a noble 
portico of two orders, the Corinthian and the Compofite, 
refting on a bafement formed by a double flight of fteps, 
of black marble, and furmounted by a fpacious pediment. 
On each fide is a tower, with columns, &c.; one ferving 
as a belfrey, the other as the clock-tower. In the tym- 
pan of the pediment is a very large piece of fculpture, 
in baflo-relievo, of the converfion of St. Paul; and on 
the apex a gigantic ftatue of the fame apoftle; whilft 
on either hand, along the fummit of the front, are other 
coloffal ftatues of St. Peter, St. James, and the four 
evangelifts. Large ftatues of the other apoftles are placed 
upon pediments on the fide walls of the fabric. The 
dome is the moft remarkable and magnificent feature of 
the building. It rifes from a circular bafement, which, 
at the height of about twenty feet above the roof of the 
church, gives place to a Corinthian colonnade, formed by 
acircular range of thirty columns. Above the colonnade, 
but not refling upon it, rifes an attic ftory with pilafters 
and windows, from the entablature of which fprings the 
exterior dome, which is covered with lead, and ribbed at re- 
gular intervals. Round the aperture, at its fummit, is 
another gallery ; and from the centre rifes the ftone lantern, 
which is furrounded with Corinthian columns, and crowned 
by the ball and crofs, 

In its interior form, this edifice is entirely conftru@ed on 
the plan of the ancient cathedrals, viz. that of a long crofs, 
having a nave, choir, tranfepts, and fide aifles; but, in place 
of the lofty tower, the dome in this building rifes in elevated 
grandeur from the central interfection. ‘The architectural 
detail is in the Roman ftyle, fimple and regular. The piers 
and arches, which divide the nave from the fide aifles, are 
ornamented with columns and pilafters of the Corinthian and 
Compofite orders, and are further adorned with fhields, fef- 
toons, chaplets, cherubim, &c. The vaulting of this part 
of the church merits great praife for its light and elegant 
conftru€tion: in this, each fevery forms a low dome, fup- 
ported by four fpandrils; the bafe of the dome being en- 
circled by a rich wreath of artificial foliage. The central 
area below the dome deferves particular attention: this is 
an octagon, formed by eight maffive piers, with their cor- 
rellative apertures, four of which, being thofe that termi- 
nate the middle aifles, are forty feet wide, while the others 
are only twenty-eight ; but this difparity only exifts as high 
as the firft order of pilafters, at which level the f{maller 
openings are expanded in a peculiar manner, fo that the main 
arches are all equal. The fpandrils between the arches 
above form the area into a circle, which is crowned by a 
large cantilever cornice, partly fupporting by its projection 
the “ whifpering peas At this level commences the 
interior tambour of the dome, which confilts of a high pe- 
deftal and cornice, forming the bafement to a range of 
apparently fluted pilafters of the Compofite order, the in- 
tervals between which are occupied by twenty-four windows 
and eight niches: all this part is inclinea forward, fo as to 
form the fruftum ofa cone. Above, from a double plinth, 
over the cornice of the pilafters, fprings the internal dome ; 
the contour being compofed of two fegments of a circle, 
which, if not interrupted by the opening beneath the lan- 
tern, would have interfeéted at the apex. ‘The dome, the 
idea of which was confeffedly taken from the pantheon at 
Rome, is of brick, two bricks thick; but, as it rifes, at 
every five feet has a courfe of brick, of eighteen inches 
long, bending through the whole thicknefs: for greater fe- 
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curity alfo, ix the girdle of Portland ftone which encircles 
the low part, an enormous double chain of iron, ftrongly 
linked together, and weighing nearly 96 cw?., was inferted 
ina channel, which was afterwards filled up with lead. Over 
this cupola is a cone of brick, fo built as to fupport a ftone 
lantern of an elegant figure. The choir is of the fame form 
and architeBtural ftyle as the body of the church. 

The dimenfions of this vaift brie are, height from the 

ound without to the top of the crofs 345 feet, extreme 
th within 500 feet, greateft breadth 223 feet. The 
entire afcent to the ball includes 616 fteps. The weight 
of the ball, which is capacious enough to contain eight per- 
fons, is 5600 lbs. ; and that of the crofs, 3360 lbs. For 
a more particular defcription of this edifice, with plan of 
the fubf&ru@Qure, elevation of the weft front, fe€tion of the 
dome, and north-eaft view of the exterior, fee “« Fine Arts 
of the Englifh School,”’ 4to. 1812. 

The particular objets of curiofity which are comprifed 
in this church, and generally fhewn to ftrangers, are the 
whifpering gallery, which encircles the interior of the lower 
part of the dome, and is fo con{truéted, that a low whifper 
breathed againit the wall, in any part of the circle, may be 
heard on the oppofite fide; the library, chiefly remark- 
able for the floor, which is conftruéted with {mall pieces 
of oak, difpofed m geometrical figures; the beautiful 
model, conftructed by fir Chriftopher Wren; the geo- 
metrical ftaircafe, the fineft {pecimen of the kind in Great 
Britain; the clock, and great bell on which it ftrikes. 
. The clock is of great magnitude: the length of the mi- 
nute-hand is eight feet, and its weight 75 lbs.; the hour- 
hand five feet four inches, and its weight 44 lbs.; the dia- 
meter of the dial is eighteen feet ten inches; the length 
of the hour-figures two feet two inches and a half; the 
bell is about ten feet in diameter, and its weight nearly four 
tons and a quarter. 

About the year 1790 a fcheme was fuggefted, and has 
been happily carried into effect, for breaking the mono- 
tonous uniformity of the architetural maffes in the interior 
of the cathedral. This was done by admitting large and 
noble monuments for eminent public perfons deceafed. 
Thefe may with ftriét propriety be termed national, as com- 
memorative of Britifh virtues, talents, or heroifm. Statues 
are already ereGted for Mr. Howard the philanthropift, Dr. 
Johnfon, and fir William Jones. Here are alfo monuments 
for generals Abercrombyand Dundas, and for captains Moffe, 
Riou, Weltcott, Burgefs, and Faulknor. Others are now 
erecting for marquis Cornwallis, lord Howe, and lord Nel- 
fon. The latter is interred in the vault under the centre of 
the building; and near him, his friend lord Collingwood. 
Among other eminent charaéters who have been depofited 
in theft vaults, are fir Chriftopher Wren; Dr. Newton, 
late bifhop of Briftol; Alexander Wedderburn, earl of 
Rofslyn; fir John Braithwaite; fir Jofhua Reynolds, pre- 
fident of the Royal Academy; and two other eminent 
artifts, James Barry and John Opie, efqrs. 

Although the churches in London are moftly plain, ordi- 
nary in architecture, and in obf{cure fituations, yet a few 
of them are entitled to the notice and admiration of a 
ftranger. That of St. Stephen Walbrooke, built -by fir 
Chriftopher Wren, is very fmall, but is jultly elteemed for 
its novelty of defign and architeGtural adornment. ‘ The 
plan is original, yet fimple; the elevation furprifing, yet 
chafte and beautiful; the dome, fupported by eight arches, 
fpringing from eight fingle columns, is wonderfully light and 
{cenic in its effect.’’ (Malton’s Pi€turefque Tour, p. 76.) 
Over the altar is a fine picture reprefenting the interment 


of St. Stephen, hy Weft. The following churches and 
towers have claims to archite@tural beauty, or fcientific 
merit. ‘The tower and fpire of Bow-church, in Cheapfide, 
by fir Chriftopher Wren; the tower of St. Michael’s, in 
Cornhill ; the tower and fpire of St. Bride’s, in Fleet- 
{treet ; the church of St. Mary, called the New church, in 
the Strand, by James Gibbs; the church of St. George, 
in Bloomfbury, by N. Hawk{moor, built in 1731; the tower 
and {pire of St. Dunftan in the Eaft, by fir Chriftopher 
Wren; and the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, by 
Inigo Jones. 

Members of Parliament.—The city of London has no more 
weight in the legiflative reprefentation of the kingdom, 
than two {mall boroughs which are the property of an in- 
dividual. It fends four reprefentatives to parliament, who 
are chofen, not by the inhabitant houfeholders at large, but 
by the livery of the feveral companies. The right of elec- 
tion was anciently vefted in the freemen of the city, which 
gave rife to many’contefts between the freemen and livery ; 
till an a& of parliament, pafled in the eleventh year of 
George I., decided the queftion, and gave a peremptory 
right to the livery only. To be poflefled of this elective 
franchife, a man muft have previoufly obtained his free- 
dom of the city, and alfo of one of the trading compa- 
nies, either by patrimony, fervitude, or purchafe; and 
muft afterwards be admitted to the livery of his com- 
pany. The prefent number of eleétor’ is about eight 
thoufand, which is not above a third part of the number 
of inhabitant houfekeepers. The elections are held in 
Guildhall, and the fheriffs are the returning officers. The 
city fent two members to parliament as early as 49 Henry 
ILI]. The number was increafed to four, 6 Edward II. : 
in that and the fucceeding reign, four were frequently fent ; 
but fince 43 Edward III., this number has been uniformly 
returned, 

Inns of Court and Chancery.—The defign of thefe efta- 
blifhments having been curforily noticed under Inns, it 
may be proper here to fubjoin fome further particulars rela- 
tive to each. The inns of court in London are the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s 
Inn; but there are feveral other places called inns, which 
are appendages to the former. The Temple, belonging to 
the two focieties of the Inner and Middle Temple, is an im- 
menfe affemblage of buildings, extending from Fleet-ftreet 
tothe Thames; and from Lombard-ftreet, White-friars, to 
Effex-ftreet in the Strand. It derives its name from a re- 
ligious houfe, which was founded by the Knights Templars, 
who were erufaders; and, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, formed themfelves into a military body at Jeru- 
falem, for the proteétion of the pilgrims who vifited the 
holy fepulchre. On the diffolution of the order, the Temple 
was granted to the Knights Hofpitallers of St. John of Je- 
rufalem ; and by them it was let for 10/. per annum to the 
ftudents of the law, whofe fucceffors {till poffefs it. (See 
Hospiratters and Tempiars.) The Temple is an ir- 
regular building: in Fleet-ftreet are two entrances, one to 
the Inner and one to the Middle Temple; the latter has a 
front, in the ftyle of Inigo Jones, of brick, ornamented with 
four large ftone pilafters, of the Ionic order, with a pedi- 
ment. ‘There are four other entrances; but the gates of all 
are fhut at night. The garden of the Inner Temple is of 
great extent, and is laid out on the banks of the. Thames, 
with fpacious walks, &c. The Middle Temple has alfo a 

arden, but fmall: both are open to the public in fummer, 
The hall of the Middle Temple is a fpacious. and curious 
room: the Inner Temple hall, which is {fmaller, is orita- 
11 mented 
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-mented with the portraits of feveralof the judges. Each 
fociety has a good library for the ufe of its fludents. In the 
treafury, chamber of the Middle Temple is preferved a great 
quantity of ancient armour, which, belonged to the Knights 
‘Templars. The Temple church belongs in common to 
both focieties, and is open for divine fervice twice every day. 
The Knights Templars built a church on this fcite, which 
being deitroyed, the prefent edifice was erected by the 
Knights Hofpitallers. It is in the early pointed and late 
circular flyles of archite€ture, and confifts of two diftin® 
parts: at the weitern end is a {pacious round tower or velti- 
bule, forming a grand and fingular entrance to the church. 
In this are the ftatues of eleven Knights Templars. The 
organ is efteemed one of the fineft in the world. Since the 
time of Henry VIII. the fuperior clergyman of this church 
is called the mafter of the Temple, and is fo conftituted by 
the king’s letters’ patent. -For an account of this church, 
with ground plan and prints, fee Britton’s Archite€tural 
Antiquities of Great Britain, vol. ii—Lincoln’s Inn is fitu- 
ated on the weft fide of Chancery-lane. On its {cite an- 
-ciently ‘ftood a ‘houfe of the Black-friars, and the palace 
of the bifhops of Chichefter. The ground was afterwards 
granted to Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, from whom it de- 
rives its name. It appears to have reverted to the bifhops ; 
‘for the prefent poffeffors hold it as a grant from a prelate of 
that fee. Lincoln’s Inn occupies -a very extenfive pacers 
the buildings are moflly old and irregular. An attempt has 
been made, but never completed, to rebuild the Inn ona 
regular plan. A confiderable range, called the Stone 
Buildings, faces the weft. This plan, the work of fir Ro- 
bert Taylor, is fimple and elegant in its exterior architec- 
ture; and the chambers are on a grand and commodious 
{cale. In the old part of the building are the hall and 
chapel; the firft of which is a fpacious room, in which the 
lord chancellor holds feals and fittings out of term. At the 
UpEEr end is a painting by Hogarth, of St, Paul before 
Felix. The chapel, defigned by Inigo Jones, is fpacious, and 
raifed on large piers and arches, which form an open area 
beneath, ed as a burial-place for benchers only. The 
-chapel is open for public worfhip every morning and evening. 
The garden, which in fummer is open to the public, is 
{pacious, and forms one of the fineft promenades within the 
capital. Lincoln’s Inn-has a good library, which contains 
@ great number of manulcripts; the greater part of which 
was, bequeathed by lord Hale, with a fingular injunction, 
that no part fhould-ever be printed. Gray? s Inn is fituated 
on the north fide of Holborn, and derives its name from a 
lord Gray, who refided here. In this Inn is a {mall neat 
chapel, a commodious hall, and an extenfive garden, with a 
grove of large elm trees. The inns of chancery, which are 
dependent on the inns of court, are Furnival’s Inn, an ap- 
pendage to Lincoln’s Inn: it is fituated, on the north fide 
of Holborn-hill, and was the manfion of fir William le Fur- 
neval, in the time-of Richard II.'Thavies Inn, alfo de- 
pendent on Lincoln’s Inn: the old fabric having been re- 
cently burnt down, a neat range of buildings is exeGted on 
its {cite, which is near St. Andrew’s church, Holborn.— 
Staple Inn, fituated on the fouth fide of Holborny and an 
appendage to Gray’s Inn: in the hall are cafts of the twelve 
Czfars, and portraits of Charles: II., queen Anne, lord 
Macclesfield, and the lords chancellors Cowper and Cam- 
den.—Barnard’s Inn, fituated near Fetter-lane, Holborn, 
and a dependent on Gray’s Inn.—terjeant’s Inn, in Chan- 
cery-lane+ it has a {mall neat chapel, with feats for the 
judges —Clifford’s Inn, fituated near St. Dunftan’s church, 
Fleet-itreet, and.an appendage to thgJaner Temple: .in the 
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hall is an oak cafe, of very great antiquity. —Clement's Inn, 
near St. Clement’s church in the Strand, a dependent on 
the Inner ‘Temple: it contains an elegant hall, and a garden. 
kept with particular care, in which is a fun- dial, fupported. 
by a kneeling figure of confiderable merit, brought from, 
Italy by lord Clare.—New Inn, adjoining to the laft men- 
tioned, and an appendage to the Middle Temple. —Lyon’s, 
Inn, fituated in Wych Street, and belonging to the In- 
ner Temple. For hiitorical and deferiptive particulars 
of thefe eftablifhments and buildings, the reader is referred 
to Dugdale’ s “Origines Juridiciales,"’ folio, 1680; Her- 
bert’s ‘Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery,’” 

8vo. 1804; and Lane’s “ Student’s Guide to Lincoln @ 
Inn,” 8vo. 

General remarks.—Beiore clofing this interelting ie im- 
portant article, it feems proper to offer a very few re- 
marks on the charateriftic features of the metropolis, the 
manners and condition of its inhabitants, and the local 
peculiarities by which it is diftinguifhed. Such obferva~ 
tions, however, the reader will readily perceive muft ievex., & 
tremely. general indeed. The fubjeét is too various and 
comprehenfive to admit of full developement in a feétion, 
fuch as the nature and limits of a work of this kind necef~ 
farily prefcribe. 

The vaft extent of London, and its imm enfe population, ; 
cannot fail to ftrike every vifitor with wonder and altonifh- 
ment. Evento thofe who have previoufly refided in Paris, 
or in any other large city, thefe circumftances alone muft 
be matter of furprife ; for not only is this city far more ex- 
tenfive than the imperial metropolis, but it contains at leatt 
400,000 more perfons. Thefe, like the inhabitants of all 
great trading cities, are a heterogeneous mafs, compofed of 
foreigners from every town and province of the united king- 
doms, with a large portion of Jews, both native and foreign, 
Indians, Germans, French, Italians, Spaniards, Swifs, and 
people of almoft every nation in the world. From its im- 
menfe trade, foreign and internal, a conftant communication. 
is kept up with every part of the globe, as well as with every, 
part of our own dominions, both at home and abroad. The 
quantity of property of every.defcription flowing into. the 
metropolis, and diltributed from it, is immenfe. The num- 
ber of {lrangers contlantly here, either on, bufinefs or for 
pleafure, is fuppofed to be not lefs-than 100,002. “Hence 
the prodigious concourfe of people in the ftreets, and the 
number of carriages, carts, and other vehicles, continually’ 
crowding through them, are unparalleled in any city in the 
werld. 

London, in its ufual and more extenfive application, cons r 
tains two cities, London and Weftmintter, befides the 
borough of Southwark. The city of Weftminiter was for= 
merly entirely detached. from London, for the fireet now 
denominated the Strand was, at no very diftant period, a 
fort of bog, or morafs, by which they were feparated, The — 
monarchs of Englard have, for feveral centuries, fixed upon — 
this city as their court relidence, and the feat of the legifla- i 
tive and jadicial authorities. This portion of modern Lon- 
don and its fuburbs have extended with more rapidity than — 
any other diftriét of the town. Its buildings are -in’ a 
much fuperior, fttyle of architeCture, and mere open and 4 
regular in their diftribution and a arrangement, than thofe in — 


the city of London. They are chiefly inhabited by a 


nobility » gentry, and higher clafs of merchants, and thou 
perhaps even inferior in external appearance to the reli< 
dences of the nobles in fome other: countries, are no where 
furpaffed in internal {plendour and, magnificence, London, 


within the walls, is” the great repofitory of the nee 
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‘wealth, not merely of the metropolis, bat of the whole 
country. Hence the buildfigs themfelves bear ample tef- 
timony to the objeét for which’ they were raifed. Al- 
moft every houfe ‘is a fhop; or a counting-houfe, and fo 
clofely are they huddled together, that -in) many places 
room is fearcely left for the paflage of a’ fingle cart. 
Ground is valuable, and is’ fully occupied, This renders 
it certainly a matter of regret, and the remark is appli- 
eable to every part of the town, that there exift no re- 
gulations, or general plan authorized by a& of parliament, 
to which all builders fhould beobliged to’ conform. Such 
a plan, it is believed, was fuggelted by fir Chriftopher 
Wren ‘after the great fire in 1666, and fince by Gwynn, 
in a quarto volume, entitled ‘London and Weftminfter 
improved, &c.’” 
i In a political point of view, London bears a moft im- 
1, portant {way in deciding the opinions of the country at large. 
_ Iris the centre from which all information, civil or military, 
_ emanates. . The mumber of newfpapers and other political 
_ vehicles diftributed here, and hence over the united king- 
dom; is prodigioufly great. The foreigner who perufes 
a few of thefe, cannot but be aftonifhed at the oppofite fen- 
timents they contain, and the freedom with which they 
praife or cenfure the ‘meafures of government. This is the 
confequence of liberty, and is doubtlefs one of its chief {up- 
ports. Theruling mayiltrate of the kingdom is not exempt 
from: public cen{fure and critical animadverfion. . At the com- 
mencement ofthe year 1512, this is more notorious than at 
any former period ; and future hiltorians will have occafion 
tovexplain the caufe and. lament the effe&t. Not onlyhas 
London a powerful influence ever the political fentiments 
of the country, but it. has likewife no inconfiderable fhare 
in, direGting the conduct of the higher powers. This it 
_ effeéts in fome degree by the members it returns to par- 
liament, which are -fix in| number, but much more’ by-the 
influence and riches. of fome, of its chartered companies, 
as well as individuals. The bank. of England, . mottly, 
a body .of merchants, is/clofely identified. with. govern- 
ment. The minilter is compelled to have recourfe to the 
_ citizens for fupplying the deficiences in the revenue, ‘by 
Jean, all which citcumftances render it neceflary for the 
government to pay peculiar attention to the intereits of the 
city in general. 
London may further be charaGterized as the grand _thea- 
tre for the difplay of talents either in the arts or {ciences. 
It is here alone, perhaps, of all she cities in the united 
Kingdom, that literary’ ability will receive any adequate 
reward, The artift of genius will likewife in, general: meet 
here with fupport and encouragement. He will here find 
the fineit productions of the moft celebrated matters in 
_ every department af art, by the ftudy of. which alone it 
» is poflible for him to attain) the praife of excellence, In 
) London. are to be. feen ‘the beft aSors, and the moft 
» fpléndid theatres, Great Britain can boaft of. The talents 
of the vocal and inflrumental pérforniers at the opera and 
| concerts are untivalled, and probably no city in Europe 
) poffeffes a place of publi fement ' more ‘brill d 
poffeffes a place of public amufement more brilhant an 
Magnificent than Vauxlall. London likewife abounds with’ 
| mufeums, alfo ‘various fcicntific, literary, and rational efta- 
} blithments. 
||. The werchants, bankers, and higher claffes of tradefmen, 
bear a ftrong refemblance jn manners to the geatry with 
whom, from their immenfe* wealth, they are generally ac- 
‘cuftomed toaffociate. The fame wealth, and the greater fecu- 
nity they poffefs for its enjoyment than the merchants of 
ce pproaencs ‘confer upon them a {pirit of-real indepen- ° 
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‘dence, to which the latter are totally flrangers. From this: 
{fpirit of independence many advantages: have undoubtedly 
arifen both to the political condition and commercial pro- 
fperity of England. Reaéting/as it were upon the fprings of 
our free conttitution, from which it proceeds, it tends to 
render them vigorous and effective. Britons juftly boalt of 
their trial by jury as the bulwark of their freedom, but 
‘of what ufe would juries be, if the individuals who ~ 
compofe them were dependent and fubmiffive:. It is to 
the f{pirit of the people rather than to any particular 
forms of admiyiftration that a country is indebted for its 
freedom. 

The nobility and gentry of London are of a very dif- 
ferent complexion from the fame claffes in other’ countries. 
They poffefs the highefl polifh of manners, but unite with 
their accomplifhments a degree of manlinefs and moderation, - 
the refult of the freedom of the Enelifh conftitution and the 
general diffufion of riches. A foreign nobleman confiders 
himfelf as a diftin& f{pecies of being from thofe who are his 
inferior in rank and ftation, and confequently treats them 
with arrogance and contempt. An Englifh nobleman, on 
the other hand, while fufficiently confcious of his own fupe- 
riority, behaves towards thofe whom fortune has placed be- 
neath him with real attention and civility ; even in the ar- 
ticle of drefs he is fearcely to be diftinguifhed from the or- 
dinary tradefman or mechanic, while the higher clafs of 
merchants fully equals him in the {plendour of his equipages 
and eftablifhments. He is almoft wholly a ftranger to: that 
indolence which ufually refults from exceflive wealth and 
hereditary titles.. Even the ladies of high rank are much’ 
lefs enervated and feeble than moft of the fame clafs abroad. 
They are accuftomed to much exercife, and to mix in the 
pablic world. 

The beneficial operation of this fpirit on our commerce 
is the confequence of that honour and integrity, which are 
uniformly found to accompany elevation of mind. That 
honefty is the beft policy, has long been an undifputed 
dogma in ‘commercial tranfaCtions in London, Hence it 4s 
that ‘an Englifh merchant can often obtain credit even in 
foreign countries, where it is little praétifed, and bills. of 
immenfe value are fometimes entrufted to him without res 
ceipt or acknowledgment. But thefe remarks ought not 
to be confidered as applicable to the higher orders of 
traders only. |The fame freedom of conduct and fterling 
integrity are prominent features in the character’ of the ge- 
nerality of eftablifhed fhop-keepers, particularly thofe of 
the city. , 

With refpect to phyticians, furgeons, and barrifters, they’ 
may be ranked with the gentry, though infduenced by fome;~ 
little peculiarity of habits and) manners.; Apetheearies 
and attornies may be claffed with the better fort of 4hops - 
keepers. 

The. labouring clafles in London are ufually of induf- - 
trious-and frugal habits... Their drefs and appearance 
are far, more decent. and, refpeciable than in any other ° 
city inthe world, and this alone is a fufficient evidence of 
its great trade and wealth. .The famé thing may be faid 
of the poorer fort of fhop-keepers, who, from the rate ° 
of their earnings, may be placed in the rank of labour- 
ing people. Male and female fervants, in plain and’ honeft 
families, may likewife be.thrown into this rank with a fimi- - 
lar. charater. , “HAY 

Among many effential ‘improvements tecently made ‘in + 
London, the following-are worthy of notice and commenda- 
tion, In the city, and at the eaft’énd of the town, we find + 
that new docks have been nade -on a valt {cale, as srib 
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the property of merchants, companies, and the government 
is, and will be, materially Benefited. Many commodious 
fireets and new houfes have alfo been made in the vicinity 
of thofe docks, fo that from the Tower to Limehoufe a 
new town has been formed. All the great roads leading 
to London have been much improved, and every ap- 
proach to the metropolis, excepting that through the Bo- 
rough, is broad, good, and flanked by handfome rows 
of houfes, or detached villas. In the city, and immedi- 
ately adjacent, a wide and handfome ftreet, called Skinner- 
ftreet, has been entirely new built; a handfome {quare 
formed in Moorfields, other ftreets made near Temple 
Bar, feveral new buildings ereéted around the Bank, and 
others on Tower-hill. In Mary-le-bone a new plan is ex- 
ecuting of laying out a large park into various allotments 
of detached villas, with gardens and pleafure grounds, 
by John Nath, efq. architect. The deftruction of the 
two great theatres by fire has afforded opportunities for 
much improvement, and much has been effe€ted. North 
of Holborn many new fquares and ftreets have been built, 
the greater part of which has been defigned by James 
Burton, efq. In fubfequent accounts of Mary-LB-BONE, 
Pappincron, and Westminster, many other fubje&s will 
be defcribed. 

Publications relating to London and Weftminfler —Though 
many volumes have been exprefsly devoted to the hiftory and 
topography of the metropolis, it is generally admitted, and 
much to be regretted, that not one work is fatisfactory 
either as a comprehenfive hiflory, or populat and general 
defcription. The moft elaborate, and the moit complete at 
the time of publication, is Strype’s edition of Stow’s * Sur- 
vey of London,’’ 2 vols. folio, fixth edition, 1754: but this 
is therely a reprint of a former edition of 1720. As a fort 
of guide, or popular account of the prefent metropolis, « The 
Pidture of London for 1812,” called “the thirteenth edition,”’ 
is beft adapted to furnifh a ftranger with a view of London ‘as 
it is’: but this, though admirably planned, and well exe- 
guted in parts, is. replete with errors of names, dates, and 
events. Many, of its ftri€tures are objeCtionable on points of 
art, tafte, and antiquities; and one fection on reviews and 
literary criticifm is unjuft, and of injurious tendency. The 
mott effential points of thefe two works, with much additional 
information, will be comprifed in Brayley’s “¢ London and 
Middlefex ; or, An hiftorical, commercial, and defcriptive 
Survey of the Metropolis of Great Britain,’’ now in the 
progrefs of publication, and promifed to be completed in 
two large o€tavo volumes. ‘The following are the titles of 
the other principal works relating to the topography of the 
metropolis. 

“« The Hiftory of London, from its Foundation by the 
Romans, to the prefent Time,’’ by William Maitland, F.R.S. 
and others, 2 vols. folio, 1765. 

ss A new and complete Hiftory and Survey of the Cities 
ef London and Weftminfter, the Borough of Southwark, 
and Parts adjacent,” to the year 1770, by Henry Chamber- 
Jain, efq. and a fociety of gentlemen. 

“« A new Hiftory of London, including Weftminfter and 
Southwark,’ by John Noorthouck, citizen and ftationer, 
Ato. 1773+ 

« Repertorium Ecclefiafticum,’ by ———- Newcourt, 
a vols. folio. 1708. 

‘ Londinopolis, or An hiftorical Difcourfe of the City 
of London,” by Howell, folio, 1657. 

«“ A pi@urefque Tour through the Cities of London 
and Wellminfter,” by Thomas Malton, folio, 1792. 


* Londinium Redivivum, or An ancient Hiftory and 
modern Defcription of London,”’ by James Peller Malcolm, 
F.S.A. 4 vols. 4to. 1807. 

“ Some Account of London,’’ by Thomas Pennant, efq. 
4th edition, 4to. 1805. 

“The Cuftoms of London, otherwife called Arnold's 
Chronicle,’’ new edit. gto. 1811. 

* London ; being an accurate Hiftory and Defcription 
of the Britifh Metropolis, and its Neighbourhood,” 6 vols. 
8vo, faid to be by David Hughfon; but really com- 
piled and written by David Pugh. his mode of giving 
fiétitious names is very reprehenfible. 

“« London and Weftminfter improved, with a Difcourfe 
on public Magnificence,’’ by John Gwynn, 4to. 1766. ° 

«A critical Review of the public Buildings, Statues, 

and Ornaments, in and about London and Weitminfler,’’ 
by Ralph, archite&t, a new edition, 12mo.. 1783. 
_ © A Treatife on the Police of the Metropolis ; contain- 
ing a Detail of the various Crimes and Mifdemeanors by 
which public and private Property and Security are in- 
jured ; and fuggefting Remedies for their Prevention,’’ by 
P. Colquhoun, L.L.D. 8vo. Several editions have been 
publifhed. 

«“ A Treatife on the Commerce and Police of the River 
Thames ; containing an hiftorical View of the Trade of the 
Port of London, and fuggefting Means for preventing 
a pe eh &c. With a Map of the River 

rom London Bridge to Sheernefs,’”? by P. Colqu' 
Lede: Sigh kA) A te aegis 

« A Treatife on the Fun@ions and Duties of a Confta. 
ble ; containing interefting Details and Obfervations, rela- 
tive to the Corruptions of Morals, and the Protection of the 
peaceful Subjects againft penal Offences,’’ by P. Colquhoun, 
L.L.D. 8vo. 

«; The Thames ; or, Graphic Illuftrations of the Seats, 
Villas, &c. on the Banks of that River,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1811. 
chiefly a book of prints. 

«* The Hiftory of London and its Environs,” 2 vols. 4to. 
publifhed by John Stockdale. 

It appears from Mr. Kirwan’s * Eftimate of the Tempe- 
rature of different Latitudes,”’ that from a mean of the ob- 
fervations made at the houfe of the Royal Society, from the 
year 1772 to 1780, the annual temperature of London is 

r°.g, or in round numbers 52°; the monthly temperature 
is {tated in the following table : 


te] 
January - 35.9 July ete rs, 
February - 42.3 Augutt - 65.85 
March - 46.4 September - 59.63 
April - 49-9 O@ober - 52.81 
May - 56.61 November - 44.44 
June - 63.22 December + 41.04 


The greateft ufual cold is 20°, and happens in January ; 
the greateft ufual heat is 81°, and happens generally in July. 
The limits of the annual variation are 2°.5, that is, 1° above 
and 1°.5 below the mean. 

The greateft variations of the mean temperature of the 
fame month, in different years, are as follows : 


January - 6 July ie 
February - 5 Augut - 2 
March - 4 September - 3.5 
April aS OGober - 4 
May meee November - 4 
June - 32 December - 3 


/ LON 
Hence it appears that the fummers differ much lefs than 
the winters. 


_ The moft ufual variations of temperature within the 
Ipace of 24 hours in every month, are 


January - 6° July =p TO 
February - 8 Augut - 15 
March - 20 September - 13 
April - OSober - 14 
_ May - 4 November - 9 
June = 5) £2 December - 6 


Hence is feen the origin of vernal and autumnal colds. 
Mr. Kirwan has fhewn that, proportionably to its lati- 
tude, it is much colder in London than at Edinburgh ; for 

the mean temperature of Edinburgh in January is 34° 5, 

and that of ‘London is 35’.9; and this difference he afcribes 

to the following caufes: rf. That Edinburgh is not ex- 
pofed to the Siberian winds as London is. 2dly. That 

Edinburgh is nearer to the fea. jdly. The rigour of the 

northerly winds is very little moderated, if not increafed, in 

pafling from Scotland to us, particularly if the furface of 
- the earth is covered with fnow ; and hence, if we believe 
Dr. Smollet (Travels to Italy), the winters’ are fometimes 
milder at Edinburzh than at London. 
Loxpon, a town of America, in Ann-Arundel county, 
| Maryland ; 5 miles S.W. of Annapolis. 
Lonvon, The town/bip of, is fituated in Upper Canada, 
onthe main fork of the river Thames, is a central pofition 
| from the lakes Erie, Huron, and Ontario, and offers many 
advantages for being the capital of the province. It com- 
muni¢ates with lake St. Clair and the Detroit by the river 
Thames ; with lake Huron by the northern branch of the 
‘Thames and a {mall portage, and with the Oufe and jake 
Ontario by the military way called Dundas-ftreet. It 
abounds with black and white walnut, cherry, bafs, elm, 
hickory, beech, afh, and many other kinds of timber. It 
as fupplied with excellent water, and the fituation 1s 
healthy. 

Loxpon Cove, a narrow water of Long ifland found, 
which fets N. into the townfhip of New London; 4 miles 
W. of the mouth of Thames river. 

Loxpow Harbour, a bay and harbour on the N. coatt of 
| the ifland of St. John, in the gulf of St. Lawrence. N. lat. 
| 46° 26’. W. long. 67° 8’. 

Loxpon, New. See New London. 

Lowpon Pridz, in Gardening, the name of a well-known 
lant of the flower-kind. See SaxirrAGa. 
LONDONDERRY, in Geography, a county of Ire- 
Tand, in the province of Uliter. It lies to the weft of 
Antrim, from which it isin a great meafure feparated by the 
river Bann. Lough Neagh wafhes it on the fouth-ealt ; on 
‘the fouth it has Tyrone, from which it is feparated, in part, 
dy the little river Ballinderry ; on the weft it has Donegal 
and Lough Foyle; and on the north, that part of the 
' Atlantic ocean which is fometimes called the Deucaledonian 
fea. A great part of it was given by James J. to the twelve 
London companies, on condition of their fortifying the 
towns of Derry and Coleraine. From this circumttance, 
both the county and town were called by the name of 
Londonderry. It extends 32 frifh miles from north to 
‘fonth, and about the fame from eaft to welt, where it is 
broadeft. ‘This length and breadth are equal to 4o§ 
Englith miles. It meafures in area 318,500 Irifh acres, 
sand 479 fquare miles, which, in Englifi meafure, are 
/§11,688 acres, and 798 {quare miles, It contains 31 pa~ 
Vor. XXI. ; 
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rifhes, which have 29 churches, moftly in the diocefe of 
Derry ; which fee. 

Londonderry is in general very mountainous, excepting 
the eaftern part, adjoining Lough Neagh and the river 
Bann. The principal hills are Benyevenagh in the north ; 
Sliebh-Gallen in the fouth ; Cairntogher, which fometimea 
gives name to the chain extending into the county of Tyrone, 
and Sawell on the borders of the fame county. The highef 
of thefe, however, is not more than 1600 feet above the 
level of the fea. The face of the country, near the fea and 
the river Bann, bears a great refemblance to that of the 
adjoining county of Antrim. Bafaltes, intermixed with 
zeolite, is found on a bed of white limeftone, which is fome- 
times concealed by the bafaltes, and fometimes fhows itfelf 
in fteep and elevated rocks, efpecially in Benyevenagh, and 
the adjacent forelands. The ground about Lough Foyle iy 
in general, a ftrong loam, which is well adapted for wheat, 
barley, flax, and potatoes, and which is principally manured 
by the fhells procured from. the lough. The land in the 
vallies does not confiderably differ, except in manure, fhells 
being at too great a dittance ; a circumf{tance which is, In 
fome meafure, recompenfed by the depofits from the moun- 
tain torrents. The river Roe, which paffes through the 
middle of the county to Lough Foyle, is thought to feparate 
the bafaltic region from the fchiftofe, or flaty. There are 
in the latcer various kinds of fchift; and with them are 
found pudding {tone, gneifs, and blue limeflone. Sanditone 
is found. univerfally under the bafaltes, and occafionally 
intermingled with fchift. Iron is. in great abundance 
throughout the county, either in an ochreous ftate, or mixed 
with manganefe. It was formerly fmelted by an agent of 
the Drapers’ company, but the fpeculation was unfuccefsful. 
Boate mentions gold found in Londonderry ; and fome 
fpecimens of quartz containing thin leaves of gold are faid 
to have been lately met with (A.D. 1802); they were 
found on the furface, and fuppofed to be adventitious. The 
filiceous, or flinty matter, like the calcareous, has two dif- 
tinct appearances, which denote the regions of which they 
are the natives. The filica in the f{chift country is in the 
charaéter of quartz, and the lime of the fame country is 
blueifh and laminated. In the bafaltic country the filica is 
in the chara&ter of flint, including chalcedony, &c.; and the 
lime white, and abounding in marine fubftances. Both the 
quartz and flint are of various tinges. The former fome- 
times clear, yellow, brownifh, reddifh, &c.; the latter horn- 
coloured, purple, brownifh black, &c. The flint has fome- 
times marine impreffions ; the quartz never. Rock cryftals 
of great hardnefs, and ‘weighing from one ounce to twelve, 
are found in the fehiftofe region. The grafs which is moft 
prevalent in this county is the Agroltis {tolonifera, called in 
Ivith forin, and fo ftrougly recommended for cultivation by 
Dr. Richardfon. It is peculiarly luxuriant in low meadows. 
The foft meadow grafs (Holcus mollis), is’ thought to be - 
next in value and predominance, and is that generally fown. 
The variety, however, found in other counties, is not want- 
inginthis, Of other vegetables, the mof remarkable is the ° 
Lichen lomphaloides, which, when manufaétured, is called 
litmus, turnfole, and archily This is found on the rocks 
in great abundance, and is ufed both for dyeing purple, 
and in a fimple watery decotion, for giving woollen 
goods, fuch as flannels, an orange-red colour. The flats 
near the river Bann have a greater extent of bog than is 
at prefent neceflary for fuel, which bog is in general very 
reclaimable. Both this part of the county and the moun- 
tainous diftriét require much improvement. Some young 
cattle are reared oa-the mountains, and fome fheep fed. 
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The linen manufaéture is carried on extenfively through 
every part of the county. Londonderry is well watered 
by feveral ftreams. -Of thefe the Bann flows from Lough 
Neagh, and forms the eaftern boundary, till it appreaches 
‘the town of Coleraine, when it ceafes to be a boundary, 
‘flowing through the liberties of that town into the fea 
about three miles below it. About a mile above Coleraine 
is a ridge of rocks called the Salmon Leap, at which weirs 
are built forthe falmon-fifhery. Great quantities of this 
fifh are caught in the Bann, and being falted at Coleraine 
form a valuable article of commerce. There is alfo an eel- 
fithery at Toome, between Lough Beg and Lough Neagh, 
which, as well as the other, is very valuable to the pro- 
prietor. [he Foyle, a wide and deep river, having divided 
the counties of Tyrone and Donegal, and received feveral 
fmaller, enters this county a little above the city of London- 
derry, and pafling by it expands into that large faltwater 
lake, known by the name of Lough Foyle. The rivers 
Fahan and Roe rifing in the Cairntogher mountains alfo flow 
into this longh. Several other ftreams join the Bann in its 
courfe, or increafe the waters of Lough Neagh; amongit 
the latter is the Moyowla. In tracing the coalt trom the 
little harbour of Portrufh, in Antrim, we firft meet with 
Bannhaven at the mouth of the Bann, about three miles 
from which is the town of Coleraine. (See CoLEeRAINe. ) 
Proceeding along the coalt, Magilligan Point, at the extre- 
mity of a large fandy tra¢t, prefents itfelf, approaching the 
coalt of Donegai, and thus forming the entrance of Lough 
Foyle. Between Benyevanagh mountain and this point is 
a warren, which yields, on an average, three thoufand dozen 
of rabbits each year. The fale of the fkins, which are fent 
to Dublin, produces a large revenue to the proprietor. Near 
this point is the Tons, a fand-bank not far from the entrance 
of the lough, on which the fea fometimes beats with a pro- 
digious noife. The entrance of Lough Foyle is not above 
half a mile wide, fo that it is land-locked on allfides. It ts 
a large oval bafin, twelve miles long, and near feven broad 
in the wideft part, but it- has only one deep channel in the 
middle between long fhoals or banks of fand. It is, never- 
thelefs, on the whole, a fafe, large, and commodious har- 
bour. Near the mouth of the river Roe, which runs into 
the lough, is a ridge of {tones mixed with fhells and fand, 
extending a mile and a half in length, which is called the 
Giant’s Grave. There are other banks of the fame kind 
at a greater diftance from the lough, which renders it pro- 
bable, that this part of the county was once overflowed by 
the fea. The county town, called alfo Londonderry, is on 
the Foyle. (See next article.) Other towns ae, New- 
town Limavaddy, Magherafelt, and Moneymore. Londen- 
derry returns three members, two for the county and one 
for the city. Sampfon’s Statiftical Survey, and Beaufort's 
Memoir. . 

Lonponperry, the capital of the county defcribed in 
the preceding article: it is on the river Foyle, over which 
it has a wooden bridge, 1068 feet in length, and of fingular 
and excellent conftruGion. It is a well built and neat city, 
and has a general appearance of order, induftry, and fobriety. 
It contains about 10,000 inhabitants. Its trade is confi- 
derable, efpecially with America; the exports are linen, 
linen-yarn, &c. In the time of queen Elizabeth, Derry 
was a confiderable military ftation, being well fitted for 
keeping the adjoining country in fubjection. In the reign 
of James, I. it was rebuilt. and {trengthened by the citizens 
of London, to whom it was given by that monarch. In 
the rebellion of 1641, and the fucceeding years, it was 
twice belfieged, but without fuccefs; butt is molt cele- 
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brated im hiftory for the fiege nobly fuftained by the inha- 
bitants in 1688 and 1689, for 105 days. againft the army of 
king James, although preifed by a very fevere famine. It 
deferves to be recorded, that when the military governor 
was inclined to give up further refiftance, the inhabitants, 
inftigated by the Rev. George Walker, whom they chofe 
governor, took it upon themfelves, and have thus gained 
immortalrenown. Londonderry is ftill furrounded by walls 
and has a military governor, who is alfo commander of Cul- 
more fort. (See Curmorr.) Londondery is a poft-town, 
and returns a member to parliament. It is 115 miles N. 
Pes W. from Dublin, N_lat.55°. W. long. 7° 13'. Samp- 
on,; &c. 

Lonponperry, a poft-town of America, in Rockingham 
county, New Hampfhire, near the head of Beaver river, 
which difcharges itfelf into Merrimack river, at Pawtucket 
Falls, fettled in 1718, incorporated in 1722, and containing 
2650 inhabitants. The inhabitants are moftly the defcend- 
ants of emigrants from {ter county, Ireland, and are 
employed in the manufaéture of linen cloth and thread. 
36 miles S.W. by S. from Portfmouth.—Alfo, a townfhip 
in Halifax county, Nova Scotia, on the N. fide of Cobe- 
quid or Colchefter river, about 30 miles from its mouth, 
at the bafin of Minas; fettled by North Irifh and Scotch. 
—Alfo, a townfhip in the N.W. part of Windham city, 
Vermont, on the head waters of Weil river, about 33 miles 
N.E. of Bennington. In 1795 it was divided into two 
parts, the E. half being called Windham, and the W. part 
retaining its original name.—Alfo, two townfhips in Penn- 
fylvamia; one in Dauphin county, containing 1577 inha- 
bitants, the other in Somerfet county, having 709 inhabit 
auts. r 

LONDONGROVE, a towrfhip in Chefer county, 
Pennfylvania, containing g21 inhabitants. : 

LONDRES, or Lonpon, a town of South America, in: 
the province of Tucuman, built by Tarita, the governor, 
in 1555, in compliment to Mary, queen of England, ther: 
married to Philip, king of Spain. S. lat. 19°12’. 

LONEE, a town of Hindooftan; 12 miles E.S.E. of 
Poonah. 

LONEL, a town of the ifland of Sardinia ; 22 miles’ 
S.E. of Bofa, ‘ j 

LONER, a town of Hindooftan, in Baglana; 16 miles. 
N.W. of Chander. ¢ / 

LONERSTATT, a town of Bavaria ; 14 miles S\s.Wa 
of Bamberg. e 

LONG, James LE, in Biography, a learned French prieft, 
was born at Paris in 1665. 1n 1686 he entered into the’ 
congregation of the Oratory, and occupied the poft of pro- 
feflor in feveral houfes of that fociety, and finally was ap- 
pointed their librarian at St. Honoré. He paffed his life” 
in learned labours, and died in 1721, with the character of a” 
virtuous and eftimableman. He was thoroughly converfant 
in the ancient and many of the modern languages, and had” 
an extenfive acquaintance with the hiltory of literature, of 
bibliography, and printing. His chief work is entitled 
“« Bibliotheca Saera,’? containing a catalogue of all the 
editions and tranflations of the fcriptures, in two volumes 
o€tavo, to which he fubjoined, in a fecond part, a lift of 
all the authors who had written upon the feriptures. He 
publithed, likewife, “« Bibliotheque Hiftorique de la France,” 
being an account of all the hiftorical works relative to that) 
country, which is highly etteemed, and ranks among the 
great productions of the reign of Lewis XV. ; alfo a 
“ Hittorical Difcourfe on Polyglott Bibles,’ and their fee 
veral editions. : a 
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Lone, Rocer, an Englifh divine, and aftronomical pro- 
feffor, was born in 1679, received his college education at 
| Cambridge, and became matter of Pembroke-hall, and 
| Lowndes’s profeffor of aftronomy. He is chiefly known 
| as‘an author, by a Treatife on Aftronomy, in two volumes ; 

the firft of which was publifhed in 1742, and the fecond in 

1764. He was the inventor of a curious aftronomical ma- 

chine, erected in a room at Pembroke-hall. This is a hollow 
fphere about eighteen feet in diameter, in which thirty per- 
fons may fit. The concave furface reprefents the heavens 
with the ftars and conftellations in their order; the axis is 
placed parallel to the axis of the world, upon which it is 
| eafily turned by a winch. (See ConsreLLation.) He 
publifhed a Commencement Sermon, and an Anfwer to Dr. 
Galley’s pamphlet * On Greek Accents.’? He died in the 

_ year 1770, at the age cf eighty-one. 

_ Lone, Tuomas, a learned divine, was born at Exeter 
in 1621, and educated at the college of that name in Oxford. 
His higheft preferment in the church was a prebend in 

Exeter cathedral, of which he was deprived at the Revo- 

‘lution for refufing the oaths. He died in 1700. He was 

author of many theological pieces; of a Life of Julian ; 
Hittory of all the Popifh and Fanatical Plots and Confpi- 
“racies; anda Vindication of the Claim of King Charles I. 

| to the Authorfhip of the Eikon Bafilike. 

Lone Accent. See Accent. 

Lone Bay, in Geography, a bay on the E. coaft of Jamaica. 
| N. lat. 18° 8" W. long. 76°—Alfo, a bay on the W. 
{| coaft of the ifland. N. lat. 18° 20!. W. long. 78° a1’. 
| —Allfo, a bay on the S. coaft of the fame ifland ; fix miles 
E. of Callibafh bay.—Alfo, a bay of America, extending 
along the fhore of N. and 8. Carolina, from Cape Fear to 
the mouth of Pedee river.—Alfo, a bay on the W. fide of 
| the ifland of Barbadoes.—Alfo, another on the S. fide of 
| the ifland. ‘ 

Lone Boat, the largeft and flrongeft boat belonging to a 
fhip. See Boar. 

Lone Hand. See Long Hanp. 

Lone-horned Cattle, in dgriculture,a breed of neat cattle, 
_ which is chiefly diftinguifhed by the length of the horn, the 
thicknefs and firm texture of the hide, the length and clofe- 
nefs of the hair, the large fize of the hoof, and the coarfe 
leathery thicknefs of the neck. It is fometimes termed 
Lancathire breed from its being predominant there. See 
RATTLE, > 

LonG-jointed, in the Manege. 

} ah whofe pattern 1s flender and pliant. 

orfes are wont to have wind-galls. 

Lone Jfland, in Geography, an ifland in Penob{fcot bay. 

| Gee IsteBornovucu.)—Alfo, an ifland of America, on the 

coaft of Main, 4 miles long and 14 wide. N. lat. 44° 20’. 

W. long. 68° 20'.—Alfo, an ifland near the S. coalt of Ja- 

|maica. N.lat.17°51'.. W- long. 76° 58'.—Alfo, an ifland 

| near the N, coaft of the ifland of Antigua. N. lat. 17° 17’. 
W. long. 61° 28’.—Alfo, an ifland in Hudfen’s Straits. 

| Nilat. 61°. W. long. 75°.—Alfo, another in Hudfon’s bay, 

Ni lat 55° 16'. W. long. 78° 30'—Alfo, a narrow ifland 

(a two miles in length, on the S. coaft of the county of 

Cork, Ireland, in Roaring-water bay. It contains 316 acres 

of lind. N. lat. 5126’. W. long. 9° 27!.—Alfo, one of 

the fmaller Bermuda iflands —Alfo, a {mall ifland in the gulf 

| of Mexico, near the coaft of Eaft Florida. N. lat. 27° 50!. 

} ig long. 82° 55'—Alo, a fmall ifland near the coatt of 
‘S. Carolina. N. lat. 32° 50’. W.long. 79° 45'.—Alfo, a 

“Small ifland near the coaft of Virginia, at the mouth of York 
eS N. lat. 37? 16'. W. long. 76° 35'.—Allo, a fmall 


A horfe is faid to be long- 
Long-jointed 


Q 
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ifland in the Atlantic, near the coaft of Brafil. S. lat. 16° 
30'.—Alfo, amifland of America, formerly called «* Man- 
hattan,” afterwards ‘ Naflau ifland,’’ difcovered by Henry 
Hudfon, an Englifhman, in 16:9, and belonging to the flate 
of New York. It extends from Hudfon river, oppofite 
to Staten ifland, almoft to the wettern boundaries of the coatt 
of Rhode ifland, terminating with Montauk point. Its 


length is about 140 miles, and its medial breadth from 10 to . 


14 miles; and it is feparated from Connecticut by * Long 
ifland Sound.” It contains 1400 fquare miles, and is. divided 
into three counties, viz. King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk ; 
and thefe are again fubdivided into 19 townfh ps. he N. 
fide of the ifland is rough and hilly, buithe foil is well 
adapted for railing grain, hay, and fruit. Vhe S. fide of 
the ifland lies low, and its foil is light and fandy. On the 
fea-coaft are extenfive tracts of falt-meadow, which extend 
from Southampton to the W. end of the ifland. Never- 
thelefs, the foil is well adapted to the culture of grain, 
efpecially Indian corn. Neay the middle of the ifland ‘is 
Hampitead plain, in Queen's county, which is 16 miles 
long, and about eight broad. This plain, the foil of which is 
black, and apparently rich, yields naturally a particular kind 
of wild grafs and a few fhrubs; but it produces fome rye, 
and furnifhes, together with the falt marihes, food for large 
herds of cattle. On the E. part of the ifland, E. of 
Hampitead plain, is a large barren heath, called Bruthy 
plain, overgrown with fhrub oak, intermixed with a few 
pine-trees, which afford harbour to wild deer and groufe. 
In a bay-on the S. fide of the ifland, vaft quantities of oyfters 
are taken, and alfo of bafs. he largeit river in the ifland 
is Peakonok, which is ‘but an inconfiderable flream ; it runs 
E. and difcharges itfelf into a large bay that feparates 
Southhold from Southampton. In this bay are Robin and 
Shelter iflands. Rockonkama pond lies about the centre of 
the ifland, between Smith-town and Iflip; it is about a 
mile in circumference, and has been found to rife gradually 
for feveral years, until it had arrived to a certain height, and 
then to fall more rapidly to its loweft bed ; and thus it is 
continually ebbing and flowing. Two miles to the fouth- 
ward of the pond is a ftream called Conneéticut river, which 
runs into the bay. There are two whale-fifheries ; one from 
Soggharbour, which produces about 1000 barrels of oil an- 
nually. The other is much fmaller, and is carried on by the 
inhabitants in the winter feafon, from the S. fide of the 
ifland. They commonly catch from three to feven whales 
in a feafon, which produce from 25 to 4o barrels of oil each. 
This fifhery was formerly a fource of confiderable wealth 
to the inhabitants, but on account of a fcarcity of whales, 
it has of late years much declined. From Soggharbour to 
the Weft Indies and other places, there is a confiderable 
trade in whale oil, pitch, pine-boards, horfes, cattle, flax- 
feed, beef, &c. The produce of the middle and weftern 
parts of the ifland is carried to New York. The ifland 
contains 42,097 inhabitants, of whom 3893 are flaves. 
(Morfe.)—Alfo, an ifland in Holflon river, ‘l'eneffee, five 
miles long, and containing 2500 acres of rich land, fubjeét 
to inundations. Many boats are built here annually, and 
loaded with the produce of the {tate for New Orleans ; 100 
miles above Knoxville, and tooo from the mouth of the 
Teneffee—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near 
the W. coait of Billiton. S. lat. 2° 51’. E. long. 107° 
30'—Alfo, a fmall ifland near the S.E. coalt of the ifland 
of Madeira. S. lat. 7° 16'. E. long. 113° 5!—Alfo, a 
fmall ifland near the N. coalt ofthe ifland of Flores. S. lat. 
8 6) E. long. 122° 27'—Alfo, a {mall ifland in a bay on 
the N. coaft-of New Guinea. S. Int. rc4. E.leng. 1357 
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78/.—Alfo, an ifland in Queen Charlotte’s found, en the 
coaft of New Zealand, called by the natives * Hamote,”’ 
about four miles long ; nine miles S. of Port Jackfon.— 
Alfo, an ifland in the South Pacific ocean, at the entrance 
of Broad found, on the N.N.E. coaft of New Holland, 
about 30 miles in length. S. lat. 22° 24'. W. long. 210° 
33'-—Alfo, an ifland difcovered by captain Wallis jn 1767, 
and fo called by him. N, lat. 10° 20’. W. long. 247° 24!. 
—Alfo, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Scotland. N. 
Jat. 56° 15’. W. long. 5° 37'—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the 
Eaft Indian fea, near the coaft of Africa. S. lat. 10° 25'. 
—Alfo, one of the iflands in the Mergui Archipelago. 
N. lat. 12°36. E.long. 98° 12'. 

Lone Jfland Sound, a kind of inland fea, from three to 
25 miles broad, and about 140 miles long, extending the 
whole length of Long ifland, in the ftate of New York, 
and dividing it from ConneGticut. This found communi- 
cates with the ocean at both ends of the ifland, and affords 
a very fafe and convenient inland navigation. 

Lone J/le, or Lfle River, Indians, are Indians who inhabit 
the territory, on Ifle, or White river, which runs W., into 
the Wabafh river. The mouth of White river is in N. lat. 
38758’. W. long. go> 7’. 

Lone Key, Middle, a {mall ifland in the bay of Hon- 
duras, near the, coaft of Mexico. N. lat. 17° 10. W. 
long. 88° 48!. 

Lone Key, North, a {mall ifland in the fame bay. N. 
lat. 17° 58’. W. long. 88° 4o!. 

Lone Key, South, a {mall ifland in the fame bay. N. lat. 
36°57'. W. long. 88° 504 

Lone Konang, a town of Corea; 125 miles S.S.E. of 
King-ki-tao. N. lat. 35° 55!. W. long. 79° 20’. 

Lone Lakes, The, a chain of {mall lakes in Upper Ca- 
nada, extending wefterly from the grand portage of lake 
Superior toward Rain lake. 

Lone Legs, in Natural Hiftory. See Tipura. 

Lone Meadow, in Capriph. a town of America, in 
Hamphhire county, Maffachufetts, on the E. bank of Con- 
necticut river, about four miles S. of Springfield, and 23 
N. of Hartford; incorporated in 1783, and containing a 
congregational church, and about 70 houfes, forming a {treet 
para'lel with the river. ‘The township contains 973 inha- 
bitants. 

Lone Meafure. See MEAsuRE. 

Lone Mountain, in Geography, a mountain of Virginia ; 
So miles W.S.W. of Richmond. N. lat. 37° 15’. W. 
long. 79° 20!. 

Lone Nofe, a cape on the E. coaft of New Holland. 
S. lat. 35°6!. E. long. 151° 15’. 

Lone Point, is a long beach or fand bank, on lake Erie, 
in Upper Canada, now called the ‘ North Foreland,” 
flretching into lake Erie from the townfhip of Walfingham, 
and forming the deep bay of Long Point, upwards of 20 
miles in length. 

Lone Pond. See BripGE-Town. 

Lone Reach, a narrow part of the ftraits of Magellan, 
between Cape Quod and Buckley Point. 

Lone Reef, a fhoal in the Spanifh Main, near the Mof- 
quito fhore. N. lat. 12°22’. W. long. §2°50'. 

Loxe Saut, a {mall ifland of Upper Canada, in the river 
St. Lawrence, in front of the townfhip of Ofnabruck, con- 
taining from 1000 to 1500 acres, with good foil. N. lat. 

5° 2). Wdong. 74955). 

Lone Shoal, a river of America, in North Carolina, 
which runs into Pamlico found, at the mouth of which is a 


eapecalled Long Shoal Point. N. lat.35° 22’. W, long.76 2!. 
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Loné Fimbérs, or Double Futiocks, in a Ship, thofe tim. 
bers afore and abaft the floors which extend from the dead’ 
wood to the run of the fecond futtock head. 

LONGA, in Geography, one of the fmaller Shetland 
ifles. N.lat. 60° 12!. W. long. 1° 37'—Alfo, a {mall ifland 
pear the W. coaft of Scotland. N. lat. 56°12’. W. long. 
50° 4o'. : 

Lonea, Ital. Longue, Fr. A long, Engl. in Mufic, is % 
charaéter for time in the firft time-table, half the duration 
of the maxima, or large, and twice the length of the breve. 


The long is formed thus : eal or |. Jonn de Muris 


and his contemporaries had longs of three feveral kinds; the 


perfe2, with a tail on the right fide, thus =, or =. 


equal to three pointed breves; it is called perfeé, fays: 
de Muris, on account of its numerical ratio with the Trij- 
nity. The imperfec long is of the fame figure as the perfe@, 
and 1s only diftinguifhed by the mood or charaéter for time 
at the beginning of a movement. It was accounted imper- 
fect, from its being incomplete without a breve to precede 
or follow it. ‘The double long contains two imperfe& breves : 


it is like the long only of a much larger fize Ba 


John de Muris quotes Ariftotle to prove that this note is not 
ufed in canto fermo. At prefent, the term long is only 
correlative with fort, in {canning verfes. 


LONGABOO, in Geography, one of the {maller Friendly 
iflands ; 12 miles E.S.E. of Naenava. 

LONGARA, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra 5 © 
20 miles W.N.W. of Severina. 
LONGARES, a town of Spain, in Aragon; zo miles 
§.S.W. of Aragoffa. ) 

LONGAY,.a {mall ifland near the E. coaft of Skye. N, — 
lat. 57° 19'. W. long. 5° 53’. , 
LONGEAU, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tid of Langres; fix miles S. of Langres. The place 
contains 438, and the canton 9485 inhabitants, on a terri- — 
tory of 295 kiliometres, in 29 communes. 
LONGEPIERRE, Hivairs-Bernarp pvE Roque- 
LEYNE, Lord of, in Biography, born of a noble family at 
Dijon, in 1659, was fecretary of commands to the duke of 
Berry. He diitinguifhed himfelf by an accurate knowledge 
of the Greek language, and publifhed notes upon Anacreon, — 
Sappho, Bion, Mofchus, and the Idylls of Theocritus. 
In 1690 he gave the public a collection of ‘* Idylls”’ of his — 
own invention : he was author of the tragedies of “ Medea,” _ 
and ‘* Eleétra,’’ written after the manner of the Greek tra- 
gedians, which were brought on the ftage, and gave hima — 
reputation among dramatic poets. He wrote other tra=_ 
gedies of confiderable merit, and died at Paris in 1721. © 
Moreri. , f 
LonGeEPIERRE, in Geography, a town of France, in the ~ 
department of the Sadne and Loire, fituated near the river — 
Doubs ; 16 miles N.E. of Chalons fur Sadne. ; 
LONGER], a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Lo-— 
ango, where the kings are generally interred. A 
LONGEVITY, a term exprefling length of life. ” 
From the different longevities of men in the beginning of — 
the world, after the flood, and in thefe ages, Dr. Derham 
deduces a good argument for the interpotition of a Divine — 
“ Providence, — 
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Providence. Immediately after the creation, when the world 
was to be peopled by one man and woman, the ordinary age 
was nine hundred years and upwards. Immediately after 
the flood, when there were three perfons to ftock the world, 
their age was cut fhorter ; and none of thofe patriarchs, 
but Shem, arrived at five hundred. In the fecond century 
we find none that reached two hundred and forty, in the 
third, none, but Terah, that came to two hundred years ; 
the world, at leaft a part of it, by that time being fo well 
peopled, that they: had built cities, and were cantoned out 
into diftant nations. (See ANTEDILUVIAN.) By degrees, 
as the number of people increafed, their longevity decreafed, 
till it came down at length to feventy or eighty years ; and 


there it f{tood, and has continued to ftand, ever fince the time 
of Mofes. This is found a good medium, and, by means 
hereof, the world is neither over{tocked, nor kept too thin ; 
but life and death keep a tolerably equal pace. So that 
from this period the common duration of man’s life has 
been much the fame in all ages, as we learn both from facred 
and profane hiftory. In confequence of the refearches of 
the genious Mr. Whitehurft (fee his Inquiry into the 
Origin of the Earth), and of Dr. Fothergill (fee his Ob- 
fervations on Longevity in the Manchefter Memoirs, vol. i.) 
we are enabled to prefent our readers with tables of longe- 
vity, and appropriate reflections, which will be no lefs in- 
ftructive than amufing. 


Tass I. 
a 
Names of the Perfons. Ages. Places of Abode. | Living or Dead. 

Thomas Parre - - 152 Shropthire - - - Died Nov. 16, 1635, Phil. Tran. N-44. 
Henry Jenkins - - 169 Yorkthire - - - Dec. 8, 1760, Phil. Tran. N° 221. 
Robert Montgomery . 125 RS dea - - - in 1670. 
James Sands - - 140 Stafford hire = - - : : x ; 
His Wife ig : dis Seiferdiins a i 3 i Ditto Fuller’s Worthies, p. 47. 
Countefs of Defmond = I40 Treland os = S Rawleigh’s Hittory, p. 166. 
Countefs of Ecleiton - 143 Ireland = - - Died - 1691 (a) 
J.Sagar SMe 112 Lancafhire - - - - 1668 (J) 

Laurence ~) +s 140 Scotland - - - Living = “ (c) 
Simon Sack - - 141 Trionia - - - Died May 30, 1764 
Colonel Thomas Winflow 146 Treland - - - Augutt 26, 1766 
Francis Confit - - 150 York fhire - - - — January 1768 
Chrift. J. Drakenberg ~ - 146 Norway - - - June 24, 1770 (d) 
Margaret Forfter  - - 136 Cumberland - - - Both Livi 
Her Daughter - - 104 Cumberland - - - ap) haya 
Francis Bons - - 121 France - - - Died February 6, 1769 
John Brookey - - 134 Devonfhire - - - Living 5 - 1777 (e) 
James Bowels - - 152 Killingworth = - - | Died Auguit 15, 1656 (f) 
John Tice - - - 125 Worcetterfhire  - - - March - 1774 (2) 
John Mount - - 136 Scotland - - - | February 27, 1776 (A) 
A. Goldfmith - - 140 France - - - June - - 1776 (2) 
Mary Yates - - 128 Shropfhire - - - — - - 1776 (&) 
John Bales - > 126 Northampton - - - —— April 5, - 1706 (/) 
William Ellis - - 130 Liverpool - - - Auguit 16, 1780 
aikeneeeae 175 Tucuman, South America - Living O@ober 5, 1780 (n) 
Margaret Patten = - - | 138 Lockneugh, near Paifley - Lynche’s Guide to Health. 
Janet Taylor ~ = 108 Fintray, Scotland = - Died O&ober 10, 1780 
Richard Lloyd - - 133 Montgomery = - - Lynche’s Guide to Health. 
Sufannah Hilliar = - - 100 Piddington, Northamptonfhire - Died February 19, 3781 (0) 
James Hayley ae be 112 Middlewich, Chefhire  - - March 17, 1781 (p) 
Ann Cockbolt - - 105 Stoke-Bruerne, Northamptonfhire | -—— Aprils, - 1775 (q) 


William Walker, aged 112, not mentioned above, who was a foldier at the battle of Edge-Hill. 


a) Fuller’s Worthies, p. 140. : 
b) Philofophical Tranfactions, abridged by Lowthorpy 
vol. iii. p. 306. 
(c) Derham’s Phyfico Theology, p..173. 
(d) Annual Regifter. 
{e) Daily Advertifer, Nov. 18, 1777. 
{f) Warwickthire. 
(:) Daily Advertifer, March 1774. 
(4) Morning Polt, Feb. 29, 1774, 


(i) Daily Advertifer, June 24, 1776. 

(2) Ibidem, Auguft 22, 1776. 

(/) See Infcription in the portico of All-Saints church 
(m) London Evening Poft, Augult 22, 1780. 

(n) London Chronicle, O@ober 5, 1780. 

(o) Northern Mercury, Feb. 19, 1781. 

(p) General Evening Poft, March 24, 1785. 

(z) Well known to perfons of credit at Northampton.) 
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If we look to an early period of the Chriftian era, we 
fhall find that Italy has been, at leaft about that time, pecu- 
liarly propitious to longevity. Lord Bacon obferves, that 
the year of our Lord 76, in the reign of Vefpafian, was 
memorable ; for in that year was a taxing, which afforded 
the moit authentic method of knowing the ages of men. 
From it, there were found in that part of Italy, lying be- 
tween the Apennine mountains and the river Po, one hundred 
and twenty-four perfons who either equalled or exceeded one 
hundred years of age, namely: 


Tasce If. 
54 Perfons of 100 Years each. 
7 Sy tisio) 
a ae 2S 
4° ~ =, ago 
AN = = 130 
iglesias -. 140 
In Parma Zid i~ =< | 4120 
a us 9530 


Table 


If we afcend to the firft ages of the world, and endeavour 
to inveltigate the caufes of the longevity of the antediluvians, 
we fhall find that different writers have ftated them very 
varioufly. Some have imputed it to the fobriety of the an- 
tediluvians, and the fimplicity of their mapners; alleging 
that they abftained from flefh, and had none of thofe excite- 
ments to gluttony, which have been devifed in fubfequent 
times. Others have afcribed their longevity to the excellency 
of their fruits, and fome peculiar virtues in the herbs and 
plants of thofe days. Others again have thought that the 
long lives of the inhabitants of the old world proceeded from 
the ftrength of their ftamina, or firft principles of their 
bodily conftitutions ; and this might be a concurrent, though 
mot the fole and adequate caufe of their longevity: for 


AA 


Names of the Perfons. | Ages. | Places of Abode. | Where recorded. 
Hippocrates, phyfician — - 104 Ifland of Cos - Lynche on Health, chap. 3. 
Democritus, philofopher - 109 Abdera - Bacon’s Hiltory, 1095. 

Galen, phyfician - - I40 Pergamus - Voll. Inft. or bb.i. 
Albuna Mare = - 150 Ethiopia - Hakeweli’s Appendix, lib. i. 
Dumitur Raduly - - 140 Haromf{zeek Trafilvania i Bied January 18,; 1782, General Ga- 
: zetteer, April 18th. 

Titus Fullonius = - 150- | Bononia . - - Fulgofus, lib. viii. 
Abraham Paiba - - 142 Charles-Town, South Carolina General Gazetteer 
L. Tertulla = - 137 Arminium - - - Fulgofus, lib. viii. 
Lewis Cornaro _ - = 100 Venice - - - - Bacon’s Hittory of Life, &c. p. 134. 
Robert Blakeney, Efq. - 114 Armagh, Ireland - - General Gazetteer. 

i : 5 See Infeription on her Tomb in Dal- 
Margaret Scott - - 125 Dalkeith, Scotland - i Heith Chilvehapan 
W. Gulftone - - 140 Ireland - - - - Fuller’s Worthies. 
J. Bright — - - - 105 Ludlow - - - - Lynche on Health. 
William Poftell = - - 120 France = - - - Bacen’s Hiitory, p. 134. 
Jane Reeves - = - 103 Effex - - = - St, James’s Chronicle, June 14, 1781. 
W. eee nae i 106 -Hamphhire = > < Baker’s Chronicle, p. 502. ; 
John Wilfon - - 116 Suffolk - - - - General Gazetteer, O&. 29, 1722. 
Patrick Wian - = 115 Lefbury, Northumberland = Plempius Fundammed, fe&.4, chap. 8. 
M. Laurence - - 140 Orcades  - - - - Buchanan’s Hiltory of Scotland. 
Evan Williams = - - 135 Caermarthen Workhoufe - General Gazetteer, O&tober 12, 1782. 


125 Years each. 7 ' 


In Brufels 1 + = 
In Placentia 1 + =i VLIZT 
In Faventia « «= aH, CFA2 
6 - -  Ir0 
SW) SI Shh p20 
in Rimino 1 ~-  -- 150 viz. Marcus Aponius. 


Mr. Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, affures us, that it 
is no unu{ual thing, with the inhabitants of that county, to 
reach ninety years of age, and upwards, and even to retain 
their ftrength of body and perfect ufe oF their fenfes. Be- 
fides Brown, the Cornith begyar, who lived to one hundred — 
and twenty, and one Polezew to one hundred and thirty — 
years'of age; he remembered the deceafe of four perfons — 
in his own parifh, the fum of whofe years, taken collectively, 
amounted to three hundred and forty. Now, although 
longevity evidently prevails more in certain diftriés than in. 
others, yet it is, by no means, contined to any particular ~ 
nation or climate; nor are there wanting inftances of it, 
in almoft every quarter of the globe, as appears from the 
preceding, as well as the fubfequent table. ] 


Ill. 


Shem, who was horn before the deluge, and had all the — 
virtue of the antediluvian conftitution, fell 300 years fhort of 
the age of his forefathers, becaufe the greatett part of his — 
life was paffed after the flood. It has therefore been more ~ 
rationally fuppofed, that the chief caufe of their longevity — 
was the falubrity of the antediluyian air; which, after the 
deluge, became corrupted and unwhelefome. But how the ~ 
flood fhould ocecafion this change in the air, it is not eafy to \ 
comprehend ; and the difficulty mut remain unfolved, and — 
we muit content ourfelves with afcribing it to the conftitu- — 
tion of Providence, operating by unknown caufes. The 

examples which are exhibited in the above tables are abun- _ 
cantly fufficient to prove, that longevity, in more modern — 
times, does not depend fo much as jome haye fuppofed, on — 

: $ aif 
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any particular climate, fituation, or occupation in life. For 
we fee that it often prevails in places, where all thefe are 
extremely diflimilar; and it would, moreover, be very dif- 
“ficult, in the -hiftories. of the feveral perfons above men- 
fioned, to find any circum{tance common to them all, ex- 
cept perhaps that of being born of healthy parents, and of 
being inured to‘daily labour, temperance, and fimplicity of 
diet. Among the inferior ranks of mankind, therefore, ra- 
ther than amongit the fons of eafe and luxury, fhall we find 


i, ° . 
| the moft numerous inftances of longevity ; even frequently, 


when other external circumftances feem extremely unfavour- 
able: as in the cafe of the poor fexton at Peterborough, 
who, notwithRanding his unpromifing cccupation among 
dead bodies, lived long enough to bury two crowned heads, 
andto furvive two complete generations. The livelihood of 
Henry Jenkins and old Parr is faid to have confifted chiefly 
| of the coarfefl fare, as they depended on precarious alms. 
_ To which may be added, the remarkable initance of Agnes 
 Milburne, who, after bringing forth a numerous offspring, 
and being obliged, through extreme indigence, to pafs the 
_ Jatter part of her life in St. Luke's work-houfe, ‘yet reached 
her hundredth and fixth year, in that fordid, unfriendly fitu- 
"ation. The plain diet, and invigorating employments of a 
country life, are acknowledged, on all hands, to be highly 
conducive to health and longevity; while the luxury and 
refinements of large cities are allowed to be equally deftruc- 
tive to the human fpecies: and this confideration alone, per- 
' haps, more than counterbalances all the boalted privileges 
of fuperior elegance and civilization refulting from a city 
i life. , 
~ From country villages, and not from crowded cities, have 
the preceding initances of longevity been chiefly {upplied. 
For an illuftration of this faG we reter to the article Bills of 
Monratiry. 

Attached as we are to life by the conftitution of our na- 
ture, and defirous of protraéting the fhort {pan, it feems to 
be no lefs our duty than our intereft to examine minutely 
into the various means that have been confidered as conducive 
to health and long life; and to difcriminate between thofe 

_ that are collateral and accidental and fuch as are effential to 
‘this great end. In order to obtain fufficient data for rea- 
\ foning jultly and fatisfactorily on this fubjeét, it would be 
Gefirable to improve the mode of framing our bills of mor- 
tality ; and with this view, it would be proper to add a 
particular account of the diet and regimen of every perfon, 
who dies at 80 years of age, or upwards; and to mention, 
whether his parents were healthy, long-lived people, &c. &c. 
All the circumftances, that are moft effentially neceffary to 
life, may be comprifed under the fix following heads: 1, air 
‘and climate ; 2, meat and drink ; 3, motion and reft; 4, the 
- feeretions and excretions; 5, fleep aad watching; 6, affec- 
§ oe of the mind, With regard to the firlt head, 1t may be 
obferved that the common atmofphere may be more or lefs 
if healthy, in proportion as it abounds with pure dephlogifti- 
‘€ated gas, or oxygen; and as this is copioufly fupplied by 
“the green leaves of all kinds of vegetables, we may hence in 
_ fome meafure account why inftances of longevity are fo 
“tuch more frequent in the country than in, great cities, 
“where the atmofphere is contaminated with noxious animal 
‘efuvia, and with mephitic air or carbonic acid. As to cli- 
ate, various obfervations confpire to prove that thofe 
"regions which lie within the temperate zones are beft adapted 
to promote long life. Hence perhaps we may be enabled to 
“explain, why tay has produced fo many perfons whofe 
lives have been prolonged, and why iflands in general are 
‘more falutary than continents. However, the Author of 


“Rature has wilely enabled the inhabitants of hot and cold 
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countries to endure great and furprifing changes of tempera 
ture with impunity. See an account of experiments in a 
heated room, under the article Hear. For the effects of 
food and drink, fee thefe articles, It needs no proof, that 
alternate motion and reft, fleep and watching, are neceflary 
conditions of health and longevity, and that they ought to 


‘be adapted to age, temperament, conftitution, temperature 


of the climate, &c. Moreover, when the animal funétions 
are duly performed, the fecretions go on regularly ; and the 
different evacuations fo exa¢tly cerrefpond to the quantity 
of aliment taken in, in a given time, that the body is found 
to return daily to nearly the fame weight. Befides, the due 
regulation of the paffions, perhaps, contributes more to 
health and longevity than that of any other of the non-- 
naturals. We may further add, that longevity is, in a great 
meafure, hereditary ; and that healthy, long-lived parents 
would commonly tranfmit the fame to their children, if it 
were not for the frequent errors in the non-naturals, which 
fo evidently tend to the abbreviation of human hfe. Never- 
thelefs the duties and occupations of life will not indeed 
permit the generality of mankind to live by rule, and fub- 
jet themfelves to a precife regimen. Fortunately, this is 
not neceflary : for the divine Architeét has, with infinite 
wildom, rendered the human frame fo ductile, as to admit: | 
of a very confiderable latitude of health; yet this has its 
bounds, which none can long tranfgrefs with impunity. 
For if old Parr, notwithftanding fome exceffes and irregu- 
larities, arrived at fo aftonifhing an age, yet we have reafon 
to fuppofe that thefe were far from being habitual-;: and. 
may alfo conclude, that had it not been for thefe abufes, his 
life might have been ftill confiderably protrafted.. 

On the whole, though fome few exceptions may occur to 
what has been already advanced, yet it will be found, in 
general, that all extremes are unfriendly to health and longe-- 
yity. Exceflive heat enervates the body ;. extreme cold 
renders it torpid: floth and inactivity clog the neceflary 
movements of the machine; inceflant labour foon wears it. 
out. On the other hand, a temperate climate,. moderate- 
exercife, pure country air, and {trict temperance, together 
with a prudent regulation of the paffions,. will prove the 
molt efficacious means of protracting life'to its-utmoft limits, 
Now, if any of thefe require more peculiar attention thaa 
the reft, it is undoubtedly the laft: for the focial. paffions, 
like gentle gales, fan the brittle veffel calmly along the: 
ocean of life; while, on the other hand, rough, turbulent 
ones dafh it upon rocks and quickfands. Hence, perhapsy. 
it may be explained why the cultivation of philofophy,, 
mufic, and the fine arts, all which manifeftly tend to hu-- 
manize the fou], and to calm. the rougher pailions, are fo 
highly conducive to longevity. Aind, finally, why there is: 
no fure method of fecuring that habitual calmnefg and fe- 
renity of mind, which conititute true happinefs, and which: 
are, at the fame time, fo effential to health and long life, 
without virtue. 


« 7Equanimitas fola, atque unica felicitas.””” 


LONGFORD, in Geography, a county of Ireland; in: 
the north-weftern extremity of the province of Leinfter. It 
has Rofeommon on the weft, Leitrim and Cavan. on the- 
north, and Weltmeath on the eaft and fouth.. its length: 
from north to fouth is 20 Irifh miles (25 Englifh), and its. 
breadth from eaft to weit 19 Irifh, or 24 Englith miles... It 
contains. 134,152 Irith acres (215,522 Engiifh), which are- 
divided into 23 parifhes, all of which, except one, are in: 
the bifhopric of Ardagh, united to Tuam. Though the- 
northern angle confifts of rugged mountains, and the fouth- 
weltern. part is chiefly bog to a great extent, yet Longford: 


fon 


smay be reckoned populous; and it fupplies large quantities 
of oats for diftant markets. About Granard is a fine tra¢t 
of dry gravelly land, which is much ufed for fattening cattle. 
Lime-ftone is here abundant ; and it is furprifing that, with 
this advantage, fo little has been done towards reclaiming 
the bogs. In other parts ef the county, the foil is in gene- 
ral a vegetable mould on the furface for three or more 
inches deep; under that, two inches thick of blue clay, 
which retains water ; below this is yellow clay for two or 
three feet ; and then lime-ftone gravel. Oats is the grain 
principally raifed. The linen manufacture has {pread much 
through Longford. Spinning is univerfal, and there are 
now many weavers. The increafe of the latter has been at- 
tributed to the liberal conduct of a gentleman, in giving 
gool. to be lent to poor weavers, in fums of 5/. each, which 
were to be repaid by quarterly payments ef 25s. The 
benefits attending fuch loans to the poor have been expe- 
rienced in many places; and if care be taken in the manage- 
ment, it is a mode of affilting them which encourages their 
induftry, and can never be called a premium for idlenefs and 
extravagance. There are alfo fome bleach greens; and great 
quantities of yarn are fent to diftant markets. 

In the northern part of the county, near Lough Gaw- 
nagh, is a very rich iron cre in great-abundance, not in thin 
beds, as that in the mountains near Lough Allen, and at 
Arigna in the adjoining county of Leitrim, but in folid 
rocks. Qt is of a dark red colour, and breaks into {mall 
Shelving pieces. There are alfo indications of coal in the 
fame neighbourhood. Longford is well watered. The 
Shannon forms its weftern boundary, and the Inny crofles 
it in the fouth. Lough Gawnagh, which covers feveral 
acres, is in the north; and fome {mall rivers flow into the 
Shannon, on one of which, called the Camlin, the town of 
Longford is fituated. It is intended that the Royal Canal 
fhould crofs this county, and join the Shannon at Tarmon- 
bury; a meafure which cannot fail of leading to mich im- 
provement, if it fhould be ever completed. ‘The towns are 
fmali. For Longford, the county town, fee the next ar- 
ticle; and for Granard and Lanefborough, thofe names in 
this work. Edgeworthitown, which was by fome accident 
omitted in the proper place, may be noticed here. It ts not, 
indeed, remarkable for its fize, but it is remarkable for the 
refidence of a family, which is diftguifhed for literary and 
{cientific attainments. The name of Maria Edgeworth is 
too well known, and her talents’ as a pleafing and ufeful 
author too generally acknowledged, to need the praife of 
the writer of this article. The fame may be faid of her 
lively, ingenious, and patriotic father, Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth ; aud there is reafon to expect that fome of the 
younger branches of this family will add to a celebrity al- 
ready very great. The writer has before him the reports of 
the bog commiffioners, the eighth of which contains many 
proofs ‘of the ingennity ot Mr. William Edgeworth. Mr. 
Edgeworth’s houfe and the adjoining church contain many 
proofs of his mechanical {kill. 

The whole of the county of Longford was formerly called 
Annaly, and was a principality fo late as the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is now only reprefented in parliament by ltwo 
knights of the fhire; though it had, before the union, no 
Yefs than four boroughs, which fent two members each. 
Beaufort, &c. 

Loxecrorp, a pott-town of the county of Longford, 
Jreland, of which it isthe fhire town. It is fituated on the 
river Camlin, and ‘is of tolerable fize; and pretty well built. 
Jt has a charter {chool for 60 boys. Longford is 59 miles 
4W.N.W from Dublin. Beaufort and Carlifle. 

LONG-GNAN, acity of China, of the firft rank, in 
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the province of Se-tchuen, which contains a city of the third 
clafs under its jurifdiction, and is a place of great trade. N. 
lat. 32°22'. E. long. 104° 18'. 

LONG-HOU-KOEN atown of China, in the province 
of Hou-quang; 52 miles $.S.W. of Tao. 

LONGIANO, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Rubicon; 12 miles N.W. of Rimini. 

LONGIMETRY, the art of meafuring lengths, both 


acceffible, as roads, &c., and inacceffible, as arms of the 7 


fea, &c. 


Longimetry is a part of trigonometry, and a dependant 
on geometry, in the fame manner as altimetry, planimetry, 
ftereometry, &c. : 

The art of longimetry fee under the names of the inftru- 
ments ufed in it, particularly THeopotite, Cuain, Dis- 
TANCE, &c. See alfo MexsuraTion. : 

LONGING in pregnant women, an inordinate defire for 
fome particular kind of food, which, if denied, or not pro- 
cured for them, was fuppofed to occafion wafling, and 
fometimes hyfteric affe€tions, in the women, and on the 
child, befides impairing its health, to imprefs the figure of 
the objeé&t longed for. This affection, which heretofore oc- 
cafioned in fami'ies much anxiety and uneafinefs, feems 
wearing away, jult in proportion as the belief in witches, 
ghoits, and hobgob'ins vanifhes, or as reafon and common 
fenfe procure an afcendency over fuperftition and impoflure. 
See that part of the article Conceprion, which treats of 
pica. , 

LONGINUS, Dioxystus, in Biography, celebrated for 
his treatife on the fublime, flourifhed in the third century, 
and is fuppofed by fome to have been a native of Athens, 
by others of Syria. In his youth he travelled for improve- 
ment: 
cities diftinguifhed for literature; and attended upon’ the 
leGtures of all the eminent mafters in eloquence and philo- 
fophy. Such was the extent of his erudition, that he was 
ftyled by his contemporaries ‘the living library.’ He 
appears to have taught philofophy at Athens, where’ Por- 
phyry was one of his difciples. He was invited to the court 
of Palmyra, by its illuftrious queen Zenobia, who took his 
inttruGions in the Greek language, and made ufe of his 
counfels on political occafions. This diftin@tion was fatal 
to him: he was executed by order of the emperor Aurelian, 
who proved victorious over the troops of Zenobia, and 
took her prifoner. The queen, to fave herfelf, imputed 
the refifllance which fhe made to her counfellors, of whom 
Longinus was fufpected to be the principal. The philo- 
fophy of Longinus fupported him in the hour of his trial, 
and he fubmitted to his fate with refignation and cheerful- 
nefs. This event took place in the year 273. Gibbon ob- 


ferves on this circumftance, that the fame of Longinus will” 


furvive that of the queen who betrayed, or the tyrant who 
condemned him. Genius and learning were incapable of 
moving a fierce unlettered foldier, but they had ferved to 
elevate and harmonife the foul of Lonyinus. Without ut-’ 
tering a complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, 
pitying his unhappy miltrefs, and beftowing comfort on hig 
affi@ted friends. He was author of numerous writings. 
Dr. Pearce has collected the titles of twenty-five; but his 
treatife on the fublime, already referred to, is the only one 
remaining ; and this, as is well known to fcholars, is in a 
mutilated and imperfect ftate. The beft editions of it are 
thofe of Hudfon, Pearce, and Toup. It has been tranf- 
lated into the Englifh; but it is one of thofe works which 
{carcely admits of atranflation. Speaking of this treatife, 
Mr. Smith, the tranflator, fays, “* It is one, of thofe valu- 

: 4 able 


he was known at Rome, Alexandria, and other - 
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able remnants of antiquity, of which enough remains to en- 
gage our admiration, and excite an earneft regret for every 
particle of it that has perifhed. It refembles thofe muti- 
lated ftatues, which are fometimes dug out of ruins: limbs 
are broken off, which it is not in the power of any living 
artift to replace, becaufe the fine proportion and delicate 
finifhing of the trunk excludes all hope of equalling fuch 
matterly performances.’”? Smith’s tranilation of the treatife 
on the Sublime. Moreri. Gibbon. Harwood. 

LONGISSIMUS Dorst, in Anatomy, a mufcle of the 
back. See Dorst. 


LONGITUDE of the Earth, is fometimes ufed to de- 
note its extent from eait to weft, according to the direCtion 
of the equator. 

By which it ftands contradiftinguifhed from the Jatitude 
of the earth, which denotes its extent from one pole to the 
other. 

LoneitupE, in Afronomy and Geography. The longi- 
tude of any point of the heavens is the diftance of its place, 
reduced to the ecliptic, from the vernal equinoétial point ; 
that is, if a great circle pais through a ftar perpendicular to 
the ecliptic, the arc of the ecliptic intercepted between the 
interfection of this circle andthe equinotial point will be 
the longitude of the flar. 

The longitude of a place on the furface of the earth, is a 
portion of the equator intercepted between a meridian paff- 
ing through the place, and another meridian which paffes 
through fome principal city or obfervatory affumed as a 
point of departure, from which the longitudes of other places 
are taken, The reafon why longitude is fo differently de- 
fined on the celeftial and terreftrial globe, has been already 
explained under Larirupe, to which article the reader is 
referred. 

The fubje&ts of aftronomical inveftigation, arifing from 
different definitions, are fo intimately conneéted, that much 
ef the prefent has been already anticipated. Under Ricut 
ASCENSION we have fhewn how, having given the longitude 
and latitude of a heavenly body, we deduce its right afcen- 
fion and declination: and under Latitups, a rule has been 
given for computing the longitude and latitude from the 
obferved right afcenfion and declination. But though we 
have fhewn how the quantities are derived reciprocally one 


’ from the other, we have referved for this place to explain 


how they are originally derived from elementary obferya- 
tions. We are therefore to fuppofe the cafe of a practical 
aftronomer who fhould be defirous of making a catalogue of 
ftars, and of determining their longitudes and latitudes inde- 
pendent of previous obfervation, except only fuch as are ab- 
folutely neceffary for determining the quantity of preceffion, 
aberration, nutation, &c. 

The obferver is to be even fuppofed unacquainted with 
the latitude of his obfervatory, with the fituation of the 
equinoctiak points, and with the obliquity of the ecliptie. 
The principles of the method which we mean to explain 
were familiar to Flamfteed and the aftronomers of that pe- 
riod, and are demonftrated in De Lalande’s and Vince’s Af- 
tronomy. But the late Dr. Mafkelyne was the aftronomer 
who improved and praGtifed it with the greateft fuccefs in 
forming his catalogue of the thirty-fix principal ftars, and 
which would have been-much more accurate than any ever 
known, had the inftrument with which his obfervations were 
made been as perfect as thofe of later conftruction. 

As no inftrument now in ufe can give directly the longi- 
tude or Jatitude of a ftar, it is neceflary, firft of all, to de- 


_termine the right afcenfions and declinations of thofe {tars of 
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which we mean to form a catalogue. The method of de- 
termining the declination has been already explained at great 
length. (See Decurnation.) It is quite dependent of 
the folar theory, and is derived by direct meafurement of the 
meridian diftance between the objeét and the pole. A mural 
circle, {uch as that now erefting at Greenwich, determines 
this diftance, without any reference to the zenith; but with 
a quadrant, and with aftronomical circles of the ufual con- 
ftruGtion, it is either abfolutely neceffary, or at leait conve- 
nient, to employ the zenith. And in this cafe we determine 
by one feries of obfervations the diftance of the zenith from 
the pole, and by another feries the meridional diftance of 
the zenith from each particular ftar: The firft quantity, 
called the co-latitude of the place, being applied to the 
fecond, or zenith diftance of the ftar, the fum is the polar 
diftance. Jt is evident, that all this maybe performed 
without any knowledge of the folar theory, or even without 
a fingle folar obfervation. 

To determine the right afcenfions of the ftars, we might 
have affumed (had right afcenfion been otherwife defined) 
any great circle perpendicular to the equator, and paffing 
through any given ftar, as « Aquile, exaftly in the fame 
manner as we affume an arbitrary meridian for the determi- 
nation of terreftrial longitudes. But as aftronomers have 
agreed to aflume, as their firft celefttal meridian, that which 
paffes through the vernal equinoétial point, the folar theory 
neceflarily becomes involved with the fubjeé of our invefti- 
gation : we are, therefore, under the neceflity of combining 
two diftin& obje€ts of enquiry. In the firft place, it is ne- 
ceflary to determine exaCtly the relative fituation of the ftars 
with refpe& to each other and to the equator ; and next, to 
place the ecliptic in its true pofition both with refpett to 
the equator and to the fixed ftars, and thus determine the 
fituation of the equinoétial point. To have a clear idea 
of the whole of this procefs, we fhould obferve that the two 
preliminary inveltigations are perfectly independent of each 
other; for the conftellations (as we remarked above) might 
be truly placed on the celeftial globe without any knowledge 
of the ecliptic, and the ecliptic, in like manner, might be 
placed making its proper angle with the equator ; and the 
declination of the fun and its diftance from the equinoétial 
point determined at any moment, by a feries of folar obfer- 
vations conduéted without any reference to the fixed ftars, and 
even without any knowledge of their exiftence. It is by the 
combination of the refults of thefe feparate invettigations 
that the intended ‘obje& is accomplifhed. The practical 
method of conducting. the whole of this operation is as fol- 
lows : 

In the firft place, we affume the right afcenfion of any 
given ftar, as for example « Aquile, as near the truth as 
poffible from prior determination, or we may confider it as 
entirely unknown, and call it zero. This is quite immate- 
rial, but the former method is the moit ufual. e ftars of 
the intended catalogue are then obferved at the tranfit in- 
ftrument for a feries of years, with a view to determine their 
difference of right afcenfion from « Aquilz and from each 
othet. This inveftigation would be much more fimple than 
it is, if the fixed ftars always preferved the fame relative 
pofition to each other, as the differences of right afcenfion 
would then remain the fame. But this is not the cafe; the 
apparent pofition of each particular ftar is altered by the 
effets of aberration, preceffion, folar and lunar nutation. 
The phenomenon of Aberration has been already explained. 
That of Preceffion and Nutation will likewife be minutely de- 
{cribed under their refpective titles, At prefent, it is only 
neceflary to obferve, that the action of the fun and moon 
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(confidered as conftant forces) produce by their aétion on 
the protuberant regions of the equator 4 flow periodical 
revolution of the earth’s axis about the pole of the ecliptic. 
By this motion the equinoétial points are carried backward, 
and the pofition of the equator among the fixed ftars changes 
at every inftant. If the effect of this phenomenon was 
fimply to caufe a change in the pofition of the equinoétial 
points, the difference of right afcenfion of ftars would not 
be affe@ted by it; but it muft be remembered, that the 
right afcenfion of a ftar is determined by a perpendicular 
drawn from the ftar to the equator; now, the equator 
changing its place, this perpendicular will change its place 
alfo; that is, the ftar will be conftantly referred to_a new 
point on the equator, and hence the right afcenfion will 
vary from two caufes; one, the motion of the equinoéiial 
point, or point of departure, which will equally affect every 
{tar ; and the other from the change in the point of reference, 
by which, according to the definition, right afcenfion is de- 
termined. It is the latter only of thefe two caufes that 
affeGts the difference of right afcenfions. 

The folar and lunar nutations of the axis of the earth 
arife from the unequal aétion of the fun and moon, by 
which the preceffion of the equinoxes is not defcribed in the 
uniform and fimple manner above mentioned, The reader 
will fee under Nuration, that the axis of the earth never 
points to its mean place; hence the apparent equator never 
coincides with the mean equator, or that circle which would 
be the equator, if thefe periodical nutations did not exit. 
Thefe derangements of the equator, and the correfponding 
ofcillations of the equino@tial points, affe& both the longi- 
tudes and right afcenfions of the ftars, and likewife their 
declinations: their latitudes alone remain unchanged, for an 
ofcillation in the axis of the earth produces no change in 
the ecliptic, which depends only on the path which the cen- 
tre of the earth deferibes in fpace, and which is not affeéted 
by the caufes we have above mentioned ; but the ecliptic it- 
felf is deranged by the action of the neighbouring planets, 
for thefe caufe the centre of the earth to take a€tually anew 
path in the heavens, though they are too diilant to derange 
the parallelifm of the earth’s axis by any unequal action on 
the equatorial regions. The ecliptic, in confequence of this 
difturbance, changes its point of interfection with the equa- 
tor, which circle remains, from this caufe at leaft, unmoved, 
and confequently the declinations of the ftars remain un- 
changed ; but their longitudes are affe&ed, not only becaufe 
the equinoétial point is difturbed, from which longitudes are 
reckoned, but likewife becaufe each flar is referred to anew 
point on the ecliptic ; hence arifes a fecular variation in lon- 
gitude, peculiar to each ftar. The right afcenfions are al- 
tered by the change of pofition in the equinoétial point, 
but this affeéts every flar alike, and therefore produces no 
change in the difference of right afcenfion ; in fa, the 
effe€t. of this latter derangement enters as an element in the 
conftant part of the preceflion common to all ftars.. The 
nature of all thefe changes, or equations, as they are tech- 
nically called, has been, or will be, defcribed under their 
appropriate terms, as Aberration, Nutation, Ecliptic, Seeular 
Variation, &c. &c. which fee re{pectively. 

Now the nicety and delicacy of the modern method of 

» reducing obfervations, confift in the exact determination of 
all thefe equations, and the due application of them to 


each feparate obfervation; fo that inftead of the apparent 


‘place, we make ufe of that in which we prefume the 


obje& would have appeared, had none of thefe periodical 
ofcillations exifted. Agreeable to this conception of the 
fubje&t, we may define fome of the terms we have ufed 
above with greater precifion than we have yet done. For 
inftance, mean right afcenfion of a ftar, is the diftance of 
the itar’s place correéted for aberration, reduced to the 
mean equator, from the mean vernal equinoétial point. _4- 
parent right afcenfion, is the diftance of the ftar’s place re- 
duced upon the apparent equator from the apparent equi- 
notial point. 

Mean declination, is the diftance of a ftar correGted for aber- 
ration from the mean equator. 4ppurent declination, is the ap- 
parent diftance of the {tar from the apparent equator. The 
mean equator, 1s an imaginary great circle of the heavens, 
about which the apparent equator revolves without ever co- 
inciding with it, in the manner already defcribed. The ap- 
parent equator, is that great circle of the heavens which 
aGtually correfponds with the equino€tial line on the earth, 
whatever the pofition of the earth may be at the moment of 
obfervation. 

If, with the mean right afcenfion, the mean declination, 
and the mean obliquity of the ecliptic, we compute the 
longitude of a ftar, that longitude will be its mean longi- - 
tude, that is, its place referred to the ecliptic will be reck- 
oned from the mean equinox. : 

If, with the apparent right afcenfion, the apparent de- 
clination, and the apparent obliquity, we compute the longi- 
tude, this will be reckoned from the apparent equinox. Side- 
real time, (as ufed in thefe computations, ) is that which has 
elapfed fince the paflage of the apparent equinoétial point 
over the meridian; for aftronomers have not yet adopted a 
mean fidereal time, which might be defined the interval which 
elapfes from the paflage of the mean -equinodial point. This 
latter method would be more {cientific than that now 
in ufe, and would be a fimilar improvement to the fub- 
ftitution of mean Jolar time for apparent folar time. Were 
this latter mode adopted, an alteration muft be made in our 
prefent tables of nutation, and the equation of the equinexes 
in right afcenfion, which now enters as common to all ftars, 
would be omitted, as the fame quantity would previoufly be 
applied to the error of the clock which is now applied to 
the itar. 

We have been led into this digreffion, and induced to 
dwell rather at length upon thefe preliminary confidera- 
tions, becaufe we do not, at this moment, recolleé& any 
author that has entered much on the fubjeét, to whom we can 
refer. 

The right afcenfion of « Aquile then, being affumed as 
near the truth as poflible, the richt afcenfions of the other 
{tars are to be inferred from it, by applying all the above 
equations, and likewife a correction for the error of the 
clock. ; 

We fubjoin an example of one day’s computation, taken 
from the Greenwich Obfervations, 1809. The requifite 
tables for thefe reduétions, for aberration, preceffion, nu- 
tation, have been given under Decrinatron (Tables IT. 
and III.), and for applying the error of the clock to each 
ftar, the following table will be found very ufeful. 


TABLE 
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Names of Stars, Bee 


Multiplier. 
¥ - = 0.003 
:f Aquilz } - - 0.000 
B = - 0.002 
« Capricorni - - 0.017 
« Cygni - - - 0.037 
« Aquarii - - 0.093 
Fomalhaut - - 0.028 
« Pegafi - - - 0.134 
« Andromede = - - 0.179 
y Pegafi - - - 0.182 
Polaris - - 0.217 
o Arietis - - 0.260 
a Ceti - - - 0.208 
Aldebaran - - 0.363 
Capella - - 0.389 
Rigel - - - 0.391 
8 Tauri - - - 0.307 
« Orionis - - - 0.419 
Sirius. - - - 0.455 


Tasre IV. 


Names of Stars. we isinler, 

Caftor — - s - | 0.486 
Procyon - - - 0.490 
Pollux - - 0.494: 

e Hydre - - - 0-433 
Regulus - - - | 0.405 

6 Leonis - - Sone kr 
@ Virginis - = =! |) 0.334 
Polaris, 5. P. = = | 0.283 
Spica Virginis —- - | 0.269 
Aréturus - = - | 0.232 

Phd op apie ahaa peace 
20 0.209 
« Cor. Bor. - - | 177 
o Serpentis - - - | 0.172 
Antares - - - | 0.142 

# Herculis - - - 0.108 
« Ophiuchi - - - | 0.094 
% Lyre - - - 0.049 


Example of one Day’s Obfervations. 
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Clock tooflow, 
Names of Stars or Redu&ion 
&e. ? Tranfits of Stars. to Sid. Time. 


+ 


D- 
29.8 
29.78 
ASHYAY) 


1807. 
' Sept. 6. © Certr. 
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‘a Serpentis 


z Ophiuchi 
@ Lyre 
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R—o.28 ake Capric. { 


Capella __- 
Rigel 

@ Tauri 
Sirius 


Pollux 
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Corre&tion by; 


Apparent ; 3 | Table IIT. 
Right Afcenfion my aaah -y = 3 Mean A.R,. 
of Stars. abet Jan. 0, 1807. 


851 5° 


SD. M. S 
14° 6 51 
| 19 34 46 23 
17 25 58 94 
18 30 24 25 
19 37 4 78 
Stand. Star + 


19 45 49 76 
20 6 56 40 


74 


+ The figns are reverfed in the reduction, becaufe apparent ACR. is deduced from the afflumed mean A.R. In the 
other {tars the mean A. R. is deduced from the apparent. 


In the above example the mean right afcenfion of « Aquile 
is aflumed 19” 41! 21.75 for January 1, 1807, and its 
apparent right afcenfion is deduced 19" 41! 25."'58 by 
applying the corrections of Tables II. and III. The firft of 
thefe include the effect of preceflion, aberration, folar nuta- 
tion, and proper motion peculiar to the ftar; the fecond 
gives the nutation, including the equation of the equinoétial 
point, fo that the whole corre€tion, when applied, gives the 

interval of fidereal time that fhould elapfe between the paf- 
fage of the ftar and that of the apparent equinottial point ; 


this interval is 19° 41! 25."58; and if the A.R. of the ftar 
be rightly affumed, it is the time which the clock fhould 
mark at the interval of the tranfit; but the clock marked 
only 19° 40! 55.""74. The difference is 29.84, which we 
call the error of the clock, and fince its rate is — 0.28, we 
can, by means of the above table, calculate the error of 
the clock for every other ftar. For inftance Capella, the 
decimal multiplier of which is 0.39, which is to be multi- 
plied by the daily rate, — 0.28 x 0.39 = .109, which 
added to 29.!'84 = 29.95, the reduction correfponding to 

Xx 2 Capella, 
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Capella, or the quantity to be added to the obferved tranfit 
to obtain the apparent right afcenfion. ‘The apparent right 
afcenfions are next reduced to mean right afcenfions for the 
beginning of the year by Tables II. and III. obferving to 
apply the contrary figns to thofe for « Aguile, becaufe 
now the mean place is to be deduced from the apparent, 
whereas we deduced the apparent place of « Aquile from the 
mean. 

A feries of obfervations and calculations, fimilar to the 
above, being continued for a great length of time, a catalogue 
is to be formed, which, fuppofing the inftrument to be per- 
feét, will be fubjeét to no other error than that of the 
affumed right afcenfion of « Aquilz, and with this error 
every right afcenfion will be affected. 

The fun is likewife to be obferved during the whole of 
this procefs, and its right afcenfion deduced as in the above 
example, and which will be fubje&t to the fame common 
error as fubfifts in the right afcenfions of the ftars. 

While this feries of obfervations is going on at the tranfit 
inftrument, both the fun and ftars are to be obferved affli- 
duoufly with the mural quadrant, or any* other inftrument 
deftined to the determination of polar diftances. We need 
not enter into the details of this procefs, as it has already 
been minutely defcribed under Duciination, but fhall 
proceed to confider the ufe we are to make of the refult. 

With refpect to the ftars, it is evident that by this double 
inveftigation we have determined their places accurately, 
both with refpe& to each other and to the equator, fo that 
we might place them in their true pofitions on the celeftial 
globe, provided no attention was required to be given to the 
fituation of the ecliptic ; and this would be the cafe, if the 
interfeGtion of a meridian paffing through « Aquile with 
the equator, had been affumed as an arbitrary point of de- 
parture in the fame manner, as we aflume a meridian paffing 
through Greenwich or Paris on the terreltrial globe, as a 
ftandard to which terreftrial longitudes are referred. But 
the great circle to which celettial longitudes are referred, is 
required to pafs through the equinoétial point : it is the exaGt 
polition, therefore, ot this point which we are in fearch of, 
and which is to be determined by the data we are now fup- 
pofed to have collected. 

The continued feries of folar obfervations gives us the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the declination of the fun at 
the moment of obfervation, from which its right afcenfion 
may be eafily deduced by the folution of a right-angled 
{pherical triangle ; but in making thefe computations, atten- 
tion muft be paid to the periodical ofcillations of the equator, 


A.R. of the Sun 
as daduced from 
Vraufit Obferva- 
tous. 


A.R. of the Sun 
as deduced from 
obferved Declina- 
tions of the Sun. 


26,2 
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ALR. of the Sun,JA.R. of the Sun, 
as deduced fromas deduced from 
Tranfit Obferva-lobferved Vectina- 
tions. 


° / 


20 204. 29 52.5 204 

11196 6 81.9 196 

6191 31 20.2 101 ; 
27183 21 54.6 
25181 33 48.4 
7.165 22 56.4 [165 
6164 28 46.6 |164 
5163 34 26-5 163 


and to the fecular variation of the eeliptic itfelf; that is, the 
right afcenfions muft be calculated with the apparent ob- 
liquity, that they may be reckoned from the apparent or 
variable equinoétial point, in the fame manner as thofe deter- 
mined by the tranfit inftrument, and with which they are now 
to be compared. 

We have thus obtained a folar theory independent of the 
fixed ftars, and the pofition of the fixed {tars independent of 
the pofition of the ecliptic. It now only remains to combine 
thefe operations, and to place the ecliptic in its due pofition 
with refpect to the fixed ftars; and this is done in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

We begin by comparing the right afcenfions of the fun 
determined by the tranfit inftrument, with the right afcen- 
fions determined on the fame day with the quadrant ; and if 
they agree, it is a proof that the right afcenfion of « Aquilz 
was rightly affumed ; if they differ, as will moft probably be 
the cafe, we muft proceed and endeavour to afcertain both 
the quantity and the caufe of the difcordance. 

If we confider one fingle infulated obfervation, the dif- 
cordance may arife either from an erroneous affumption in 
the right afcenfion of « Aquilz, or from fome defeé in our 
folar theory, or from fome error ia the obfervation from 
which the declination of the fun has been inferred. Now, 
though it would be impoffible to affign the true caufe of 
the difcordance from one fingle comparifon, yet the whole 
feries will lead us to the truth, from this fortunate circum- 
ftance, that whatever error any defect in the folar obfer- 
vations produces in any one obfervation, the fame defect will 
produce an equal error, but with the contrary fign, in an 
obfervation in which the fun is 180 degrees from its firft 
polition. 

In feleGting obfervations thus circumftanced, it muft how- 
ever be remembered, that although in theory we may deter- 
mine the right afcenfion of the fun by trigonometrical calcu- 
lation from any given declination, yet pratically, no exact- 
nefs can be expected, except when the change of declination 
is confiderable, which only happens near the equinoxes. The 
exact limits in which the comparifon may without impro- 
priety be made, mutt depend on the accuracy of the inftrue 
ments, and on the confidence of the obferver in the corre&t- 
nefs of his oblervations. In general, the period fhould not 
be extended to more than fix or eight weeks on each fide 
the equinox. ; 

When the feries of obfervations is complete, the refults 
nae to be arranged and compared as in the following 
table: 
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Let us examine one comparifon, for the fake of example, 
in the above table ; for inftance, March sth. It appears, 
that on that day the right afcenfion deduced from the 
quadrant obfervation differed + 8”.6 from that obferved at 
the tranfit. Now it is prefumed, that a part of this error 
may be in the divifions of the quadrant, or in the affumed 
latitude, or in the obliquity of the ecliptic: we, therefore, 
compare this refult with its correfponding one, O&. 11th, 
when we find the error to be — 5”.43; hence we infer, that 
3."2 only is to be attributed to the error of the tranfit ob- 
fervations, and that 1."6, or the half, is the real error of the 
catalogue common to every ftar; fince, had that quantity 
been added, the pofitive and negative error would have been 
equal, and would have been therefore affigned altogether to 
the folar obfervations. 

The beauty of Dr. Mafkelyne’s method, which we have 
thus endeavoured minutely to defcribe, confifts in this, that it 
is not only extremely independent of thofe errors that are 
moft likely to occur ina feries of folar obfervations, but that 
it is capable of furnifhing a clue to afcertain both the amount 
and caufe of thofe errors. As this would lead us to an invetti- 
gation rather foreign to the prefent fubje€t, we fhall not at 
prefent enter into thefe confiderations. 

Secular variation in the longitude of the fixed fars. 

When the longitudes and latitudes of a number of ftars 
are determined for a given period, thefe are computed for 
any diftant period, by applying the preceflion of the equi- 
noétial points, and likewife the fecular variation for each 
particular ftar, and for which purpofe a very accurate table 
has already been givenunder Larirupe. This fecular varia- 
tion arifes from the real change of pofition in the ecliptic 
itfelf ; inafmuch as this affects the fituation of the equi- 
noGtial point. The effect is common to all {tars ; and, there- 
fore, this part of it only influences the quantity of the ge- 
neral preceffion ; but becaufe the pofition of the ecliptic is 
really changed among the conftellations, each ftar becomes 
referred to a new point. 

Though the trigonometrical inveftigation of the exaét 
quantity of thefe changes is extremely complicated ; yet the 
principle may be rendered fufficiently intelligible, by recol- 
le@ting that a change in the pofition of the equator difturb- 
ing the equinoétial points, produces a change in the longi- 
tudes, right afcenfions, and declinations, the latitudes only 
remaining the fame. But a fimilar change in the ecliptic 
produces a change in the longitudes, latitudes, and right 
afcenfions, whilft the declinations remain unaltered. In 
other words, the difplacement of the equator affects every 
thing but the latitudes, and a difplaeement of the ecliptic 
every thing but the declinations. 

On the method; of determining the pofitions of places on the fur- 
face of the earth, or their longitudes and latitudes. 

The general nature of the problem having been already 
explained under Latitrupe; and feveral practical methods of 
determining the longitude having been defcribed at great 
length under CuRoNOMETER aod DrGree; we have now 
to explain a variety of aitronomical proceffes which have 
been devifed and brought to a great ftate of perfection 
within thefe laft fifty years. Longitude, being only a relative 
term, fo find the longitude of a place, is, in faét, to determine 
the difference of the longitude of two given places. And 
here we may obferve rather a curious circumftance, which is, 
that though the problem is in its ftatement purely geogra- 
phical, yet it can only be folved by the aid of altronomy, 
except upon the hypothetical fuppofition of a trigonometrical 
meafurement extended over the whole furface of the earth, 
or at leaft over a great circle of its circumference. ‘This 
being impoffible,-we muft have recourfe to the general 
principle we have fo often had occafion to refer to in former 
aftronomical articles. We fuppofe, at any given moment, 


every point of the convex furface of the earth cor- 
refponds with fome point in the coneave furface of the 
heavens, called its zenith ; and as the angular diftance is the 
fame on each, by meafuring the angular diftance of the celef- 
tial arc, which is always acceffible, we obtain the correfpond- 
ing and equal angular diftance of the terreftrial arc, which 
otherwife would be praétically impoffible. Thus, for in- 
ftance, one perfon at London, and another at Jamaica, have 
no means of knowing the exaét proportion of the earth’s 
circumference intercepted between them, except, indeed, 
by the inaccurate eftimate of the length of a fhip’s track in 
failing from one place to another; but if, by fome 
artifice, each could afcertain, at any given moment, his 
zenith point in the heavens ; then, as the angular diftance 
of thefe zenith points could eafily be meafured, the cor- 
refponding terreftrial arc would immediately be determined 
Now to this, or fome very fimilar principle, may every pro- 
cefs for finding the longitude be referred. 

The inveftigation of the fubje& will be much fimplified, if 
we fuppofe the equator, inftead of being divided into 360 de- 
grees, to be divided into 24 parts, and each part into 60, and 
fubdivided again into 60. As each of thefe larger divifions 
pafles under a celeftial meridian in one hour of fidereal time, 
they are called hours to avoid circumlocution, though it is 
evident that a portion of a line cannot be an hour, or any 
part of time. But as the difference of meafure will be 
expreffed in the fame terms as the difference of time, this 
mode of divifion is extremely ufeful, and fhews us at once, 
that to determine the difference of longitude between two 
places, is equivalent to determining the difference of ap- 
parent time that exilts between two places at any one given 
inftant. The moit obvious way of accomplifhing this, 
is for two obfervers to watch fome inftantaneous phenomenon, 
and to mark the inftant of apparent time at which each 
obferved it. The inftantaneous explofion of a mafs of gun- 
powder is extremely well adapted for this purpofe when the 
diftance is not great, and has been fuccefsfully employed in 
the fouth of France, and in the north of Europe. It is 
evident that this method can only be employed for very 
limited diftances ; for places more remote, we are obliged 
to recur to the celeftial phenomena, and we fele¢t thofe 
which have the greateft refemblance to the above, that is, 
which are the moft inftantaneous, and which appear the 
molt nearly alike to two obfervers at the fame aétual mftant 
of time. Unfortunately, there are none which unite thefe de- 
firable combinations of circumftances. Eclipfes of Jupiter’s 
fatellites, and of the moon, unite them in a very confiderable 
degree, and accordingly have been employed to great advan- 
tage, particularly in the early itate of geography, and in 
cafes where the jituation of the place was previoufly un- 
known. 

An occultation of a fixed ftar is a very inftantaneous phe- 
nomenon, but it is not feen at the identical inftant of a¢tual 
time by each obferver ; for, from the vicinity of the moon and 
its confequent parallax, it may to one obferver appear to pafs 
over a fixed ftar, when to another it may appear to pafs 
entirely over or under it: hence, even in the cafe where 
an occultation is obferved by two perfons, the difference of 
longitude cannot be inferred by fimply noting the difference 
of time at which the phenomenon happened to each obferver. 
This defe&t, however, may be completely fupplied by calcu- 
lation, and therefore it is juftly confidered as one of the 
moft accurate methods that can poffibly be devifed. We 
fhall refer our readers to aftronomical writers for examples 
of the various methods : our obje& at prefent is only to give 
a fketch of the different principles om which they are 
founded. 

The longitude of a place on land may likewife be found 
with confiderable exainefs, by obferving the paffage of the 

t3 moon 
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moon over the meridian, and comparing it with the paffage 
obferved in fome fixed obfervatory. A much greater accuracy 
will be obtained by this method, if feveral fucceflive tranfits 
of the moon be taken at either place of obfervation, as then 
the motion of the moon in right afcenfion will be obtained 
without the aid of calculation: but it will be requifite to 
attend to the equation of {econd differences, and even then 
the irregularity of the moon’s motion in 24 hours is fo great, 
that a very fenfible error may {till remain uncorre¢ted. 

Several writers, in explaining this method, appear to have 
fallen into a mifconception of the fubje&t, by confounding 
together the retardation of the moon in 24 hours, with the 
real retardation obferved between two fucceflive tranfits, 
and which latter fhould evidently be ufed in calculating the 
proportional retardation correfponding to a given difference 
in longitude. Suppofe, for inftance, for the fake of render- 
ing the fubjeét as intelligible as poffible, that the motions of 
the fun and moon were perfeétly uniform and in the equator, 
and that they both paffed the meridian of Greenwich at mean 
noon (which would, according to our fuppofition, be the 
fame as apparent noon); fuppofe that the next day the 
moon pafled the meridian of Greenwich at 1" after noon, 
It is evident that the retardation would be one hour in 
éwenty-five hours. On the oppofite meridian the moon will 
pafs at o" 30’, at which inftant it will be 12" 30! mean time at 
Greenwich, or the half of 25 hours, this being the proportion 
of time anfwering to aretardation of 30/. In general, the at- 
tention of the calculator fhould be direéted to finding the 
mean time at Greenwich, and to compare with this the mean 
time at the place of obfervation. The reader, who wifhes 
to fee more on this particular method, may confult a paper 
by Mr. Gavin Lowe in the rsth vol. of Tilloch’s Philo- 
fophical Magazine. 

Hitherto we have f{uppofed two obfervations made by two 
obfervers, one at each place, whofe difference of longitude 
with the other is to be determined ; but it is evident that 
this is impraéticable in many cafes, and particularly in the 
one of the greateft importance, namely, when the object is 
to determine the longitude at fea. Here the mariner muft 
be fupplicd with one calculated or fuppofed obfervation, 
inftead of one really obferved. The difficulty to be fur- 
mounted in this cafe is extremely great: of the immenfe 
number of methods more or lefs plaufible that have been 
fuggefted, two only are in ufe at prefent, the one by the 
means of a chronometer, already explained at great length 
under that article; the other the lunar method, which 
has been gradually improved by the labour of fucceeding 
aftronomers, from the time it was firft fuggeftd, many years 
ago, to the prefent moment, when it 1s brought fo near per- 
feGion, that no reafonable hope can be entertained of any 
very confiderable improvement. 

The early navigators had no means of eftimating their 
longitude but by the computed run of the fhip; and the 
dangers they incurred by this inaccurate method, were fuf- 
ficient to convince every enlightened government, particularly 
of maritime ftates, of the importance of encouraging, to the 
utmoft effort of human ingenuity, what could be directed to 
the improvement of this defective ftate of navigation. 

The early {peculations of aftronomers were of but little 
practical utility to the navigation of thofe times. In the 
16th century, eclipfes of the moon were ftrongly recom- 
mended ; but they happened very feldom, and were too in- 
accurately computed to be of any great ufe. Perhaps, 
now and then, the approximate longitude of an almott un- 
known country, where a mariner might accidentally be on 
fhore, was computed by this method, but to determine the 
place of a fhip it was perfeétly inadequate. 

Philip ILL. of Spain, in 1598, offered an hundred thou- 
fand crowns; and rs ftates of Holland, at the beginning of 


rot 


the feventeenth century, propofed a reward of thirty thou- 
fand florins. to the perfon who fhould be fortunate enough 
to folve this difficult and important problem. In 1635, 
John Morin, profeffor of mathematics at Paris, propofed 
a method of refolving it to cardinal Richelieu, extremely 
fimilar to the lunar method now in ufe; but it was rejected 
as of no practical utility : and indeed, at that period, neither 
the lunar tables were of fufficient accuracy, nor the nautical 
inftruments delicate enough to render the lunar method very 
promifing. However, though the commiffioners, who were 
appointed to examine this method, judged it infufficient, 
on account of the imperfeétion of the lunar tables, cardinal 
Mazarin, in 1645, procured for him a penfion of 2000 
livres. 

Many attempts were founded on the theory of the mag- 
netic variation; but none of thefe fucceeded. . It was the 
general opinion of aftronomers, that the moon’s motion was 
the moft promifing phenomenon to fele&; but long after - 
the idea was firft fuggefted, neither lunar tables nor inftru- 
ments were fufficiently exact to render any method, founded 
on this theory, praétically ufeful. Still, however, there was 
a rational hope that thefe difficulties might be overcome. 

The firft perfon who recommended the inveltigation of 
the longitude, from obferving the diftance between the moon 
and fome ftar, is faid to have been John Werner, of Nu- 
remberg, who printed his annotations on the firft book of 
Ptolemy’s Geography, in 1514: Peter Apian, profeffor of 
mathematics at Ingolitadt, in 1524; Oronce Fine, of Bri- : 
ancon, about 1530; Gemma Frifius, at Antwerp, in 1530; 
Nonius or Pedro Nunez, in 1560; and Kepler, in 1630; 
all fuggeft and recommend the fame method. In 1675, 
king Charles II. ereéted the obfervatory at Greenwich, and 
appointed Mr. Flamiteed his aftronomical obferver, with 
this exprefs command, that he fhould apply himfelf with the 
utmoft care and diligence to the rectifying the table of the 
motions of the heavens, and the places of the fixed ftars, in 
order to find out the fo much defired longitude at fea, for 
perfecting the art of navigation, ‘To the fidelity and in- 
duftry with which Mr. Flamfteed executed his commiffion, 
we are in a great meafure indebted for that curious theory 
of the moon, which was afterwards formed by the immortal 
Newton. This incomparable philofopher made the beit ufe 
which human fagacity could make of the obfervations with 
which he was furnifhed; but, as thefe were interrupted and 
imperfect, the difference of fir Ifaac’s theory from the hea- 
vens would fometimes amount at lea{t to ve minutes. Dr. 
Halley employed much time on this fubject; and a ftarry 
zodiac was publifhed under his direCtion, containing all the 
{tars to which the moon’s appulfe can be obferved: but for 
want of proper initruments and correét tables, he could not 
proceed in making the neceflary obfervations. In a paper 
on this fubjeé he exprefles his hope, that the inftrument juft 
invented by Mr. Hadley might be applied to taking angles 
at fea with the defired accuracy. (See Phil. Tranf./N° 421.) 
This great ailronomer, and after him the abbé de la Caille, 
and others, have reckoned the beft aftronomical methed of 
finding the longitude at fea, to be that wherein the diftance 
of the moon from the fun, or from a ftar, is ufed; for the 
moon’s daily mean motion being about thirteen degrees, 
her hourly mean motion is about half a degree, or one mi- 
nute of a degree in two minutes of time ; and fo an error of 
one minute of a degree in pofition will produce an error of 
two minutes in time, or half a degree in longitude: and if 
by obfervation it is determined what part of her daily motion 
the moon has run through during the interval between a 
certain point of time under a known meridian, and the 
inftant of time when the obfervations are made on her, 
under an unknowa meridian, then her daily motion at that 
time will have, to the part thereof ,determined by obferva- 
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tion, the fame ratio which twenty-four hours has to the in- 
terval of time taken to defcribe that arc. = - 

It was in the year 1714 that the parliament of Great 
Britain firft began to confider this queftion as an object of 


national concern. And the lofs of fir Cloudefly Shovel’s 


fleet feems to have had fome effeé in drawing their attention 


“to this fubje& ; at leaft, if we may judge from the following 


document, copied from a manufcript in the Royal Ob- 
fervatory, figned by thofe well-known perfonages, William 
Whifton and Humphrey Ditton. It appears to have been 
one of the many petitions prefented to the houfe of com- 
mons on this occafion. 


Reafons for a Bill, propofing a Reward for the Difcovery 


of the Longitude. 

I. This bill is unexceptionable, becaufe it is general, and 
not confined to any one projeét, perfon, or method; but 
gives equal hopes to all judicious propofers whatfoever. 

II. Becaufe in this bill no money is infilted on, before 
any method for the difcovery of the longitude is, upon trial, 
aGtually found practicable and ufeful. 

III. Becaufe fir Ifaac Newton’s own paper, delivered 
into the Committee, gives hopes that the known method by 
the theory of the moon, which is hitherto not exact enough, 
may, upon due encouragement, in time be brought to per- 
fe€tion. 

IV. Becaufe the method now propofed is owned by all, 
to whom it has been communicated, to be certainly érue in 
theory : it cannot, therefore, be fit to have it concealed, even 
though it were not yet known to be praéticable ; becaufe, 
in that cafe, future improvements might {till make it fo. 

V. Becaufe its great ufe at land and in geography 1s in- 
difputable, and was diftin@tly obferved by fir Ifaac Newton 
and Dr. Halley, upon the firft propofal of this method to 
them: and we beg leave to fay, that this ufe alone is /o great 
and extenfive, that if there were no other, it would highly 
deferve the encouragement of the public. 

VI. Becaufe another great ufe is alfo undoubted, viz. 
for all places in the narrow feas, and within about 100 miles 
of all fhores and iflands; that is, for all places where fhips 
are in the greateft danger, as fir Ifaac Newton owned to 
the committee; fo that if this method extended no farther, 
yet it would highly deferve the public encouragement. 

VII. Becaufe there is little or no reafon to doubt of its 
ufe at any place at fea, even where fhips are allowed to be 
in the leaft danger; fince, in the moft doubtful cafe of all, 
fir Ifaac Newton has, in his paper delivered to the com- 
mittee, propofed an effectual remedy, as will be clearly un- 
derftood, when the method itfelf is known to the world. 

WII. Becaufe this method will fave the nation great 
fums of money, which the want of it does now occafion, as 
will appear upon trial. 

1X. Becaufe the charges of it will beinconfiderable, incom- 
parifon of the advantage, as will alfo fully appear upon trial. 

X. Becaufe it will prevent the lofs of abundance of fhips 
and lives of men; as it would certainly have faved all fir 
Cloudefly Shovel’s fleet, had it then been put in practice. 

XI. Becaufe it is eafy to be underitood and prattifed by 
ordinary feamen, without the neceffity of any puzzling cal- 
culations in aftronomy. 

And we take leave to recommend the learned Savilian 
profeffor of geometry at Oxford, Dr. Halley, as the fitteft 


' perfon in the world for the trial, and pra¢tice, and improve- 


ye 


ment of this method; and do hereby declare, that we are 
willing that he go equal fhares with us in the reward, if he 
pleafe to yndertake fo ufeful a work, and the public pleafe 
to make that reward equivalent to the great dignity and im- 
portance of the difcovery. 
June Io, 1714. Witt. Wuiston. 
Humpurey Ditton. 


Accordingly an aé was pafled in this year, 1714, in the 
Britifh parliament, appointing and empowering certain com- 
miffioners to make out a bill for a fum not exceeding 2000/, 
towards making neceflary experiments ; and alfo granting a 
reward to the perfon who fhould difcover the longitude at 
fea, proportioned to the degree of accuracy that might be 
attained by fuch method; viz. a reward of 10,000/., if it 
determines the fame longitude to one degree of a great 
circle, or fixty geographical miles; 15,000/., if it deter- 
mines the fame to two-thirds of that diftance; and 20,000/., 
if it determines it to half that diftance. It is added, that 
one moiety or half part of fuch rewards or fum fhall be due 
and paid when the faid commiffioners, or the major part of 
them, do agree that any fuch method extends to the fecurity 
of fhips, within eighty geographical miles from the fhores, 
which are places of the greateft danger; and the other 
moiety or half part, when a fhip, by the appointment of the 
faid commiffioners, or the major part of them, fhall thereby 
actually fail over the ocean, from Great Britain to any fuch 
port in the Weft Indies as thofe commiflioners, or the major 
part of them, fhall chufe or nominate for the experiment, 
without lofing her longitude beyond the limits above men- 
tioned. 12 Ann. cap. 15. See alfo ftat. 14 Geo. IT. 
cap. 39. 26 Geo. II. cap. 25. By ftat. 14 Geo. III. all 
former acts concerning the longitude at fea are repealed, 
except fo much of them as relates to the appointment and 
authority of the commiffioners thereby conftituted, and alfo 
fuch claufes as relate to the conftructing, printing, publifh- 
ing, &c. of nautical almanacs, and other ufeful tables; 
and it is ena€ted, that any perfon, who fhall difcover any 
method for finding the longitude by means of a time-keeper, 
fhall be entitled to the propofed reward, as we have already 
ftated under the article CHRONOMETER ; which fee. 

From the very confiderable improvements made by fir 
Ifaac Newton in the theory of the moon, and more lately 
by M. Euler, and others on his principles, Mr. Tobias 
Mayer, profeflor of Gottingen, was enabled to calculate 
lunar tables more corre& than any that were before pub- 
lifhed, and he has fucceeded fo far as to give the moon’s 
place within one minute of the truth. T'his has been proved 
by a comparifon of the tables with the obfervations made 
at the Greenwich obfervatory by the late Dr. Bradley, 
and by Dr. Mafkelyne. Thefe tables, for which the 
widow of Mr. Mayer was rewarded by the Britifh parlia- 
ment, were publifhed in 1770, by Dr. Mafkelyne, by order 
of the commiffioners of longitude. Dr. Mafkelyne, in his 
voyage to St. Helena, in 1761, made ufe of thefe tables, 
and found them to anfwer for the difcovery of the longitude, 
within a degree ; and in order to facilitate the general ufe of 
them, he propofed a nautical ephemeris, the fcheme of 
which was adopted by the commiffioners of longitude, and 
firft executed in the year 1767; and the publication has been 
regularly continued ever fince. But as the rules that were 
given in the appendix to one of thofe publications, for cor- 
recting the effets of refra¢tion and parallax, were deemed 
too difficult for general ufe, they were reduced to tables: 
fo that by the help of the ephemeris, thefe tables, and others 
that are provided, the calculations relating to the longitude, 
which could not be performed by the moft expert mathe- 
matician in lefs than four hours, may now be completed 
with greater eafe and accuracy in half an hour. Dr. Maf- 
kelyne obferved, that the error of Mr. Mayer’s lait lunar 
tables fearce ever exceeds 1! at the mott, and feldom amounts 
to 20"; and, therefore, the uncertainty hence arifing in the 
determination of the longitude, can fearcely exceed half a 
degree, and generally will not exceed ten miles. 

We obferve, in general, with regard to the hiftorical part 
of this article, that when Hadley had invented the quadrant, 
or o¢tant, which {till bears his name, and when Mayer had 

brought 
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brought the lunar tables to an unexpeéted degree of pre- 
cifion, aftronomers of every nation began to conceive the 
moft rational hopes, that, by gradual improvement, this 
method would at laft be found to equal the moft fanguine 
expe€tation. 

Thofe who firft attempted to practife it had to ftruggle 
with great difficulties; and the requilite calculations were 
fo formidable, that none but aftronomers, or at leaft very 
able calculators, could poffibly attempt them. 

The late aftronomer royal, Dr. Mafkelyne, practifed this 
method with the greateit fuccefs; and it is to him this 
country is indebted for fome of the greateft improvements 
that have been made. It was he who firft propofed and 
fuperintended the conftrution of the Nautical Almanac, 
which relieves the calculator from all the very laborious part 
of the procefs; and the remaining part of the computation 
has been fo fimplified by fucceflive improvements, both in the 
formule and conftruction ef tables, that, at prefent, the necef- 
fary obfervations may be both made and computed by any ma- 
riner, who has received a tolerably good nautical education. 

As the praCtical methods of making and computing a 
lunar obfervation are given at great length in every nautical 
book, we fhall confine ourfelves to explaining the general 
nature and object of the problem, and refer the reader to 
profeffed treatifes on navigation for farther information. In 
Mackay’s treatife on the Longitude, the reader will find 
fome excellent methods of folving both this and a variety of 
other nautical problems, accompanied by very ufeful tables. 
Mendoza’s tables contain his own valuable method of com- 
puting a lunar obfervation, befide general tables for every 
nautical purpofe. The requifite tables are weil known, and 
are in the hands of every navigator. 

Explanation of the principles of the method by which the longi- 
tude is found at fea, by obferving the difiance of the moon from 
the fun, or a given fixed fiar. 

The requifite data for determining the ‘longitude at fea, 
by the lunar method, are the apparent ditlance of the centre 
of the moon from the centre of the fun or ftar, and the ap- 
parent altitude of the contre of each at the moment of 
obfervation. Hence three obfervers are ufually employed : 
one obferves the diftance between the fun and moon, one 
the altitude of the fun, and the other the altitude of the 
moon. When this cannot be done, the place of the other 
two may be fupplied by computation. 

By means of lunar tables, the exaét diftance of the moon 
from the fun or itar is computed for every three hours, for 
the meridian of Greenwich. We are not, however, to fup- 
pofe that thefe diftances are fuch as the moon and fun would 
appear to have at Greenwich; but fuch as they would aps 
pear to an obferver at the centre of the earth. It is for 
Greenwich time only that they are computed ; a circumftance 
not fufficiently infifted upon by elementary writers on this 
fubje&. From thefe tables (of the Nautical Almanac) it 
is eafy to infer the diftance for any intermediate interval: a 
fimple proportion will be fufficient for this purpofe. We 
may therefore confider ourfelves as in poffeffion of an in- 
ftantaneous phenomenon, anfwering to every inftant of time 
at Greenwich ; fince the diftance of the fun and the moon 
are never the fame for two fucceffive inflants of time. Now 
if we confider the converfe of this propofition, it is equally 
evident, that if we have given the diftance of the moon from 
the fun, as feen from the centre of the earth; we can, by 
the fame tables, infer the exa& time at Greenwich cor- 
re{ponding to this diftance. Now the object of a lunar ob- 
fervation is to determine this diftance at a given moment of 
actual time,-to afcertain the apparent time at this moment 
for the meridian of the obferver, and to compare it with the 
moment of Greenwich time, which is to be inferred from 
the given diftance. Now the difficulty of the procefs arifes 


from this circumftance, that fince, to an obferver on the 
furface of the earth, the meon appears always deprefled by 
the effect of parallax, and the fun elevated by the effeét of 
refraction, the angular diftance obferved with a fextant, or 
any other inftrument, is not the fame as the diftance feen 
from the centre of the earth, and for which alone the 
nautical tables are calculated. Hence a {pherical computa- 
tion becomes neceflary. Two cafes of oblique {phericat 
triangles muft be computed, before the obferved diftance 
can be correéted, and the true diftance afcertained. 

The general nature of the problem may be more eafily un- 
derftood by a reference to the figure ( Plate XVII. Affronomy, 

Jig. 1.), which is a projeétion of the {phere on the plane of 
the meridian: ) © is the obferved or apparent di/tance of the 
fun and moon; Z ) is the zenith diftance of the moon; 
Z © that of the fun ; m is the true place of the moon, when 
correéted for refraétion and parallax, which together tend to 
apparently deprefs it; sis the true place of the fun, when 
corre€ted by refraction and parallax, which together tend 
apparently to elevate it: for the moon's parallax is always 
greater than the refraction, the fun’s always lefs. For a ftar, 
the fimple correétion for refraétion is all that is required. 

We have now, therefore, given three fides in the triangle 
Z © ), and two fides (viz. Zm, Zs) in the triangle Z ms. 

In the triangle Z © ), the angle Z may be found from 
the three given fides; and then with Zm, Zs, and the in- 
cluded angle Z found above, ms, or the true diftance, may 
be obtained. 

To fhorten the folution of this problem, and to reduce it 
within the compafs of a mariner’s ordinary powers of com- 
putation, has been an objet with the firft geometricians in 
Europe. It would lead us much beyond our limits to give 
a hiftory of the numerous folutions that have been propofed. 
The French mathematicians, probably not having a great 
facility of conftruCting tables, have direéted their attention 
chiefly to fuch methods as require only the common tables 
of logarithms. . In our own country, where the board of 
longitude is aiways ready to publifh any ufeful tables that 
may be approved, thofe methods and formule have been in 
general preferred, which admitted of the fhorteft folution 
by means of tables. In this refpect, a progreflive feries of 
improvement has taken place fince the firft introduétion of 
the method; and a fkilful mariner will now compute the 
true diftance from the apparent in five minutes, when 
formerly as many hours were required. 

Befides the methods founded on a dire& trigonometrical 
folution, there are many (fuch as Lyon’s and Dr. Maf- 
kelyne’s) which are founded on rather a different principle. 
The {mall triangle }) mm! is computed as if a plane one, 
) m! being the effe& of the total depreffion ef the moon in 
changing the diftance: a fimilar triangle is formed for com- 
puting the effect of refraGtion for the fun or ftar. Various 
formule have been deduced from each of thefe principles, 
for the inveftigation of which the reader may confult Cag- 
nole’s Trigonometry, and various volumes in the Connoif- 
fance des ‘'emps. A very clear and fcientific inveftigation 
of all thefe methods was given by Mr. Mendoza, in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions for 1797. 

To enable the reader to judge of fome of the moft ap- 
proved of thefe, we fhall give a folution of the fame problem 
by a variety of different ways. 


Given Apparent altitude © - 32°34! 47! 
Apparent altitude Ds - BOR, © zs 
Apparent diftance ©") + 86 10 19 
Horizontal parallax - © 58 28 


Required the true diftance. 

The firft example we fhall give is the method of Borda, 
which is in general ufe among the more fkilful of the French 
navigators. 

The 
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The formula is as follows : 


Vv col. t(d+a +h) cof. i (dw (a +h) cof. A col. 


Phe Se ENE ee Ee ee 
cof. a col. 4 


nites 


I 
Bet ra A fH) 
Then fin. 4 D = cof. $ (A + H) cof. N. 
In which A = true altitude of p 

a = apparent altitude of p 

= true altitude of © 

h = apparent altitude of © 

d = obferved or apparent diftance © D 

D = true diftance required. 


: Example I.—Borda’s Method. 
Apparent diftance@ q - 86° ro! 19! 


Apparent altitude © - 32 34 47 Com. ar. log. cof. 0.0743564 
Apparent altitude - 39 3 4  Com-.ar. log. cof. o.1098114 
Sum = = 157 43 10 . 
Half fum - - Fishel: Soaal — log. cof. 9.2844266 
Diftance half fum - 7 16 14 —— log. cof. 9.9964940 
Correéted altitude Q = - £32 33 25 ——— log. cof. 9.9257539 
Correfted altitude ¢ - 39 47 18 —_  log.cof. 9.8855952 
Sum - - 72 20 43 on = 39-2764375 
alffum  19.6382187 : a ways 
Half fum b y 36 10 21.5 log. cof. a Ht Diff. 9.7312148, which is the log. fin. N. 
fs Log cof. N. = 9-9256221 
Sum log. fin of the 9-8326260 
Half diftance - 42°51! 29! 
True diftance - 85 42 58 


When Callet’s Logarithms are ufed, much labour may be avoided, by taking the neareft multiple to 10! in the 


apparent diftance and making an equal alteration in the refult. In the above example, the diftance for calculation might 
be 86° ro! 20!/; and then one fecond fhould be deduéted from the refult, which would have been 85° 42! 59!. 


Example IJ.—According to the method given by Dr. Mafkelyne in the Preface to Taylor’s Logarithms. Let the 
apparent altitude of. the moon’s centre be 39° 3'4", that of the fun 32° 34' 47!'; their apparent diftance 86° 10! 19", and 
the moon’s horizontal parallax 58’ 28". Required the true diftance of the fun and moon. 

)’s horizontal parallax etve, ed=seeror5ol8l Log. fine - = - 8.23061 
) ’s apparent altitude - ou se nuggiegio 4 Log. cofine - - 9.89019 
)’s parallax in altitude - ° © 45 2 Log, fine - - 8.12080 
)’s refraction from Table I. - . th =f : —- 
Correétion of moon’s altitude sys © 44 14 

)’s apparent altitude - - : 39 3 4 

D’s true altitude - - - 39 47 18 

©’s apparent altitude = - - - 32 34 47 

Difference of refraGtion and parallax 2) AOR 22 

©’s true altitude - - - 321 33. 25 

)’s true altitude - - - 39 47 18 

Difference of true altitudesof ©@ and ) - 7 13 53 “¥ 

©’s apparent altitude - - - 32 34 47 

) ’s apparent altitude - - 39 3 4 

Difference of apparent altitudes of © and ) 6 28 17 

Apparent diftance  - - o | \Werearoe IO 19 

Sum - SOA NT yea = - 92 38 36 

Vou. XXI. Yy Difference 
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Difference - - - > 79 42 2 
Half fam - = 2 oe Se gboIg-18 Log. fine - = 9-8592754 
Half difference - = - 39 51 1 Log. fine - - -  9.8067114 
) ’s apparent altitude - - 29) 13) 94 Co. ar. log. cofine = 0.1098114 
_ D'strue altitude — - - - 39 47:18 Log. cofine - aah GBR ass 
©’s apparent altitude - - 32 34 47 Co. ar. log. cofine - 0.0743564 
©’s true altitude - - - R2aa an Log. cofine - = 9-9257539 
- 2) 39-667 5039 
19.8307518 
Half difference of true altitudes of © and ) 3 36 56 Log. fine - = 8.7997641 - 
Log. tangent of anare - 11.9309877 Tang. N. 
Correfponding log. cofine N_ 9.9981254 
42 51 29 Log. fine eC ta 9 8326264 
2 aN 


85 42 58 True diftance required, 


The formula for the above method is nearly fimilar to that of Borda. It is, 


; /fin.i (d(ar b) fim a(d— (arb) cof Acol. H _ a fo eee 
fin. § (Aw H) cof. a cof. =" tang. Nanas B= cof. Ni aerte 


¥ 


Example IIJ.—Dunthorn’s Method. —Let the apparent diftance of the fun and moon be 86° 10! 19", the apparent 
altitude of the fun 32° 34/47", that of the moon 39° 3! 4”, and her horizontal parallax 58! 28". What is their true 
diftance ? 

Log. from Table IX. - - 9995526 
Log. from Table X. - - 10 


Referved logarithm - - 9-995516 


Cor. )’saltitude, Table VIII. - 0 44' 14! 

Moon’s apparent altitude = COPY Cor. ©’s altitude, Tables]. and II. o 1 22 
Sun’s apparent altitude - Bz 22) 39 ae 
= Cor. apparent altitude - - © 45 36 

Difference of apparent altitudes 6 28 17 6 28 17 
Apparent ‘diftance - - 86 10 19 


Half difference true altitude - 7 145g 
Half difference true altitude - 3 37,26 


Sum <3 =\J 0 == - 92 38 36 : itshalfis 46°i9’ 18'S. - - + 9.859275 
Difference = - 79 42 2 : itshalfas 39 51 1-S. =. %- - 9.806711 
Referved logarithm - = 1 -'. 9:995516 
Half difference true altitude - 3 36 56 2)19.661502_ 
ero ae vey Wage te 42 37 46 | 9-830751 
Sum é : - - 46 14 42 Cofine - - - - - 9-839840 
Difference - - - 39 0 50 Cofine - - - - 9-890417 


2)19-730257 
Half true diftance —- - 42 51 24 Cofine é - - 9.865128 
mn 2 = 


True diftance r . - 85 42 58 


} 


Sun’s altitude = - 
Moon's altitude 


Sum of app. altitudes of © and ) 
Compl. corr. Table VII. 
Corr. moon’salt. T'able VIII. 


Prop. part = a 
Correéted fum of altitudes = - 


P Apparent diftance cs 
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, Example 1V.—By Mendoza's Method. 
©’s altitude 32° 35'.  (’s altitude 39 3'. Apparent diftance 86° 10'19!".. Horizontal parallax 53! 28". 


Seconds referved 


True diftance 


im Sa wate! Y ‘ 
- 39 0eEno: Table X. 
71 38 oO No. 1. 88083 
= 58 39 59 | Table IX. 
~ 43°52 No. 2 32 20 9 
= 22 No. 3 II 10 
ke skeen 3 
- 73 20 53 No. 2 03202 - 
p Aux. arg 20 22 
E 86 10 Oo No. 3 33820 
85 42 38.5 No. 4 25207 
19. 021 
| 
85 42 57-5 186 J 


This method is not only extremely fhort and eafy, but is exempt from any poflible confufion of figns, all the cor- 


rections being additive. 


Mr. Mendoza’s formula is 


Sin. ver. D + 4 = 


2 cof. M being taken = 


fin. ver. (A + H) + fin. ver. (d+ M) + fin. ver. (d » M) 
+ fin. ver. (a2 + 4 + M) + fin. ver. ( (@ +4) w M) 


Tt is really fo perfect, that it fhould fuperfede every other now in ufe. 


of. A cof. H 
cof. a col. h 


The operation performed by his tables is as follows : 


ee 
=Q 


Di 5 On) 


Obferved altitude Oa = = = h 
Ditto »)) = = is a 
Sum ; F z! = = ath 
With 4 in Table VI. take = 60’. —r+p r=refra&t. p = parallax. 
—— = take M and 2 r—p 
The fum = z = A+H 
With (a + 4) and M in Table XI. take Number 10 
eA EA) ae Oe “ ‘ II = fin. ver. (180° — (A + H 
dand M = <= ale = = It = 


The {um or number IV = fin. ver. D + 4=1+4 114 II=I1V 


By the method propofed in the Appendix of the requifite Tables publifhed by Dr. Mafkelyne a very fhort time before 


Example V. 


his death. A very good table of verfed fines accompanies it. 


The apparent diftance of the moon’s centre from the fun’s centre being 86° 10! 19"; the apparent altitude of the fun’s 
centre 32° 34! 47"; the apparent altitude of the moon’s centre 39° 3! 4!; and the moon’s horizontal parallax 58! 28/; 


required the diftance of their centres. 
)’s horizontal parallax 
©’s apparent altitude 
)’s apparent altitude 


Difference of app. altitude 
Apparent diftance 


Difference of true altitudes 


True diftance = 


o° 58! 287 
’ ” 
a % ish S Pe ro bas 36" whole correétion. 
Table IX. 
6 28 17 N. verf. 006373 Table X. 
86 ro 19 6 N. verf. 933237 
Referved logarithm 
926864 Loganthm - 
Nat. No. tolog. 919344 Logarithm a 
7 14 53 N. verf. 007989 
85.43 3 N.verf. 925333 
Vuy2 


fin. ver. (d + M) + fin. ver. (d + Mj 


9-995526 
190 


9:995516 
5-967016 


5.962532 


Example 
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Example I.—Mackay’s Method, which is the fame as the preceding. 


Let the apparent diftance between the centres of the fun and moon be 86° 10! 19"; the apparent altitude of the fun 
32°34! 47"; the apparent altitude of the moon 39° 3! 4!'; and the moon’s horizontal parallax 58’ 28". 


Apparent diftance - 86° 10! 19" N.V.S. 933237 

Difference of apparent altitude 6 28 17 N.V.S. 006373 Log. diff. Tab. XLII. 9.995517 
Log. 5.967010 

Correted }’s altitude - + 44 14 Diff. 926864 ——— 

CorreGted ©’s altitude - + 1 22 N.No. 917333 5.962527 

Difference of true altitude - 7 14 53 N.V.S. 007989 

True diftance - - 85 43 2 N.V.S. 925322 


This is a fhort and very excellent method, in cafe the mariner fhould not poffefs Mendoza’s tables. 


Example by Mr. Turner’s Method. 
Table XV. of Nautical Almanac. , , 


Horizontal parallax - 0° 58! 28" Prop. log. - 4884 Prop.log. 58 28 4884 
Moon’s altitude - - 39 3 4  Cofecant = = = 10.2006 
Sun’s altitude = = 32 34 47 Cofecant - 10.2687 


Apparent diftance  - - 86 10 19 
Firft corre&tion from the ‘Tables I 47 


Firft correfted diftance - S6raa Ome Sines =. he 9:9990 Tang. 86 12 6 11.1777 
Second correétion - — 29 = ; tou 

oo rop.log. 31 34 0.7561 Prop.logi 2 27 1.866 
Second correGted diftance  - See emcgu .2d Part” 2 37 as i 


29 7 2d Correction. 


This method was publifhed in a very {mall volume by the author at Portfmouth, 


Apparent diftance 86° yo’ 19" ~— Hor. par. 58! 28" ©’s apparent altitude * 34! aA 


32 
)’s apparent altitude 39 3 
By Garrard’s Tablets. 


No. II. Se Hor ° .@! Wy? . ote) " ' 
— . par. 0° 58! 28! })’s app. altitude 39° 3' 4+ 44! 14" os . 
No. II. Suppl. 9.9546 ©’s app. altitude 32 34 47 — 1 a i 45 35 — Pro. log. 0.5964 
1 39 22. No.I. - 6 28 17 a5 40 
+ 22 47 
6 51 4 Argument B. No. III. 1.7139 
9.2076 o 6 41 No. I. app. dift. 86 10 19 Complement No. III. 9.2076 
0.2883 pr. log. 1 32 41 + 5! 27"2 = 145179 
0.7405 = prop.log. — 32! 43! 
, 85 43 35 


This method, by a {mall fet of tablets, has lately been publifhed by Mr.’ W. Garrard, of the Naval Afylum, Greenwich. 


There is a formula in Keith’s Trigonometry, which might be fimplified and reduced to the following method. 
Apparent .diftance 86° 10! 19" - Nat. cof. 066762 
Difference of apparent altitudes - Nat. cof. 993629 


Difference 926867 - Log. 5.9670174 


Log. diff., or referved logarithm, Table 1X. reg. tab. or 
rable RLU chiMackeny » 20)" Gacwia ache - Log. —_9.9955169 
Nat. num. 917349 - Sum -962 
Difference of true altitudes = - Nat. cof. 992043 iets 
True diftance 85° 42! 59! - : Nat. cof, 074694 
10 Tn 


| LONGITUDE. 


In this example the log. diff., taken from Mackay’s Table XLII. is fubitituted for the following logarithms, which are 
ufed by the author, and are indeed common to all the formule of this nature. 


Log. fecant of apparent altitude © - - - 0.0743564 
Log. fecant of apparent altitude ) - - - 0.1098114 
Log. cofine of true aititude © - - - - 9-9257539 
Log. cofine of true altitude ) = - = : 98855952 

Sum - = 9-995 5169 


This fum is the referved logarithm of Requibte Tables, and that of Table XLII. of Mackay. 
Another pone by Borda’s method. 


Apparent altitude © - = A2° 2! 20! 
CorreGion R — P S é 3 = 56 
©’s true altitude - - - 7 ey 
Apparent altitude )  - - - 26 10 I5 - - Log. cofine 0©.9530262 
Horizontal parallax = = = 56. 35 |< - ‘ Log. fine 8.2159471 
Parallax of ) in altitude - - + 50° 43-5 = = ‘ 
Refraction - - - - — 1-55 8.16897 33 
Correction of ))’s altitude - - + 48 48.5 
)’s true altitude - - - 26) .52)- 3.5 
Apparent diftance © ) - 100 8 20 
Apparent altitude © - 42 3 20 Co .ar. log. cof. 0.1293061 
Apparent altitude p - 26 10 15 Co. ar. log. cof. 0.0469738 
Sum - - 168 21 55 
Half fum = - 84° 10! 57.5! Log. cof. 90058673 
Diftance — 1 fum - TG is eag ee Log. cof. 9-9829357 
True altitude © = 2 2 24 Log. cof. g.8708003 
True altitude ) - 26 59+ 3-5 Log. cof. 9-9499415 
Sum of true altitudes —-- 69 I 27.5 Sum 2)38.9888247 


, Half fum 194929123 Pree een 
Halt fum re = 34 3° 43-7 Log. cof. A § 9.9159307 Diff. = 9.5769816 fin. <N 
Log. cof. N { 9.9666044 


Half true diftance - 49 43 52 
2 Log. fin. g-8825351 
True diftance  - - 99 27 44 


Type of Mendoza’s Method. Same Example 


©’s Apparent altitude Aa?! ol! Apparent diftance © }) 100° 8! 20.0! 


~ )’s Apparent altitude 26 10 0 Horizontal parallax 56 31.5 
Sum - - 68 13 0 ue { fees } Auxiliary Argument. 
Correétion © Table VII. 59 4 | 
CorreGtion ) Table VIII. 48 20 : 

Proportional part - 28.5 * Table: IX. 
FT 2 
Sum of corre&ted altitudes 70 © 52.5 Il re, BS 
Apparent diftance @ ) 100 8 20.0 III { foe 
16.4305 
Referved feconds + 20 IV 4187 
118 


True diftance - 99 27 45 


lie 


Same 


LONGITUDE. 


Same Example by verfed Sines. 
Type for this Method. 


Co eion for 


Apparent Altitudes. RefraGion and| True Altitudes. 


Apparent diftance © ) 100 8 te 
Horizental parallax 56 31 


Difference 


Difference N.V.S. ‘ 
N.V.S. 1176035 Referved logarithm 9-9970217 
a Logarithm - 6.0560851 
Difference 1137850 -———— 
a 6.0531068 
Nat. N. 1130075 a 
Difference of true altitudes 15 3 N.V.S. 034327 
True diftance - 99 27 N.V.S. 164402 


The referved logarithm 9.9970217 is the logarithm of 0.993164, which is twice 0.496582, the natural cofine of 
60° 13' 33”, the auxiliary angle M in Mendoza’s formula. 


Another Example by Mendoza’s Tables. 


©’s Apparent altitude 6° 27! 30! Apparent diftance © 108° 42! 3! 
'. )’s Apparent altitude by Nace) Horizontal parallax © 5519 


Sum - = 60 39 { 15795 | Auxiliary argument. 


224 
CorreGtion © Table VIT. 52 
CorreGtion ) Table VIII. 31 


Table IX. 
Proportional part - 


e sane 


Sum of correGted altitudes 62 { shi 24. 42 


Apparent diftance © ) 108 { sare 


Referved feconds - 


108 j 16673 
477 


True diftance 108 196 


The above example by direct calculation from M. Mendoza’s formule, would ftand thus : 


Apparent diftance = 108° 42’ 3" Horizontal parallax - - 55' 19" 

Apparent altitude © - 6 27.30 =4 Apparent altitude ), - - 5411 57 @ 

CorreGtionp —r - - 7 40 Corre&tion p — r : = AR je Gt 
619 44 =H 54 53 38A- 


: -a+th 


Ae 


LONGITUDE. 
a+ bi) Go> sol. ont 
Mi=) Go) 24) 54 \ 

(a + bh) + M = 121 4 21 N.V.S. 1.516122 _— We 

(a+ 4) —~ Mi 0 14 33‘ N:V.S. 0.000010 1.516132 = N° I. 

J Sedat "= 61 3 22 N.S.V-S. 1.483953 = 1.483953 = N° II. 

d+ M = 169 6 57 N.V.S. 1.982011 

d—M = 48 17 9 N.V.S. 0.334585 } neg Nsom (AEE. 
Fs 5-316681 

4 
True Diltance 108 27 45 1.316681 


If the proportional part for feconds of apparent altitudes be taken from the tables, the analogy with’ the above will 
be apparent. 
a 


©’s Apparent altitude - - 6 a 30 Apparent diftance@© ) - 108° 42! 3! 
»’s Apparent altitude —- - 54 11 27. Horizontal parallax - - © 55 19 


Sum of apparent altitudes - 60 39 27 a1 - 15725 
CorreGtion for (-) Table VII. - 52 14 Proportional part 224 = 16132 
Ditto for }) Table VII. - gr 26 Proportional part 113 ~ 

- 12 


Proportional part - - 


83954 


TE sce 
m1. { Gh ig | 

- - 16566 
ss Ha ae 


16668 | 16668 
16477. _——_——— 


191 i 


Sum of corre&ed altitudes - 


Apparent diftance  - - - 16582 


Referved feconds 5 Es 


True diftance = = 


The following approximate method, by means of the {mall triangles, (Plate XVII. Afronomy, jig. 1.) is computed 
without any auxiliary tables, by this formula. 

Correétion Y = g cof. S — p cof. L, 

- a+ 6)fin.i (D+ a—85) D = apparent diftance. 


f,2(D 
And fin. gL = / (~ 
ae Va Col ae) a = apparent altitude ). 
nea cof.1(D+a+4) fn.t (D +6—a) & = apparent altitude ©. 
ae ( cof.6 fin. D. 


Let the apparent diftance © }) be 108° 42'3"; apparent altitude © 6° 27!30"; apparent altitude )) 54° 12/5 
refraction — parallax 7’ 43" for the © ; and parailax — refraction 31’ 42!" for the ». Required the true diftance. 


Computation of the angle S at the centre of the Sun. Seppe of the “ane r at the centre of the Moon. 


App. dift. © )  108°42' o” com. ar. log. fin. 0.02355 - - - 0.02355 
App. alt. © 6 27 30 com. ar. log. cof. 0.00277 
App. alt. D 54 12 - . - - - - - com, ar. log. cof. 0.23287 
Sum - t69 21 30 
Half fum - 84 40 50 log. cof. 8.96712 - 8.96712 
_ Halffum—ap.alt. ) 30 28 50 log. fin. 9. oes File fia: — app. fats © 78° 13! 10" log fin. 9 ggo75 
Sum 38. 60866 Sum 19.2142G 
Half fum 9.34933 Half fum 9.60715 
which is log. fin. $S = 12 55' of which is log. fin. } L = 23° 52! 25" —- 
therefore S = 25 50 0 log.cof.g.95430 therefore L = 47 44 50 _ log. cof. 9.82763 
Ref, — par. of © = 463" log. 2.66558 Par. —refr. ) = 1902" log. 3.27921 
7 Carried forward Sum 2.61988 Carried forward Sum 3.10684 
\ 1 9 F 


poy . - 
e 


LONGITUDE. 


Brought forward 3.10684 Log. 
Brought forward 2.61988 log. of g cof. S 


Apparent diftance © D 
Excefs of 


Diftance reduced © ) 
The only advantage of this method is that it requ 


The true diftance being thus determined, it only remains 
to find the correfponding time at. Greenwich, and to com- 
pare it with that found on board the fhip. This latter may 
be found from the altitude of the fun at the moment of ob- 
fervation: but it may happen that the fun is not favourably 
fituated at this moment, in which cafe, and indeed generally, 
the time had better be deduced from folar obfervations made 
exprefsly for the purpofe ; and which, with a good chrono- 
meter, may even be made two or three days before or after 
the obfervations for the longitude, if cloudy weather fhould 
prevent others being made at a fhorter interval ; only if muft 
be remembered, that the deduced longitude will correfpond 
witk that of the place where the error of the chronometer 
is determined, and not for the place of obfervation. 

The inftruments ufed for thefe lunar obfervations are 
fextants and reflecting circles. Under Circe we have 
already defcribed the reflecting circle of Mr. Troughton’s 
conftruction, which we conceive to be vaftly fuperior to any 
fextant for obtaining with accuracy the angle fubtended by 
the moon and ftar. As each obfervation has three readings, 
two obfervations (one on each fide) of zero, give fix refults. 
This inftrument, in the hands of a careful obferver, will not 
give a greater error than 29", or about ten geographical 
miles at the equator. The error of the lunar tables may 
amount to about as much more, and an error in thealtitudesand 
other data, about the fame quantity. Should all thefe con- 
{pire to produce a total error in the fame direCtion, this to- 
tal error would amount to 60", or 30 miles. We truft, there- 


this diftance above the reduced 


of p cof. L = 1279! = 21! ro! 
2 aT Orel 
Difference 1422 —=Y 
Or total correétion required. 
Tos" 42! ~3i ; 
14 22 " 
- 108 27 41 


ires only a table of logarithms to five places. 


fore, that the advantage and importance of this method will 
every day be more and more appreciated; and that the 
time will come when no naval officer or mariner of tolerable 
education will be found ignorant ef it. With Mendoza’s 
tables, a circle of the above defcription, and a good chro- 
nometer, the longitude may always be determined within 
thirty miles, and generally within lefs. 

Seme perfons {till prefer fextants; from an opinion that 
they derive fome advantage from length of radius ; but they 


are fubje&t to errors which have no tendency to corre each - 


other, and fhould only be ufed for the altitudes, and the cir- 
cle to be taken in preference for the obfervations of the 
diftance. When circumftances do not admit of three ob- 
fervers, the altitudes of the fun and moon may be computed, 
and we are difpofed to think that this would always be the 
more preferable method, where the obferver is {ufficiently 
fkilful to make-the additional computation without fear of 
miftakes. The altitudes found in this cafe by computing 
the horary angles are the true altitudes, and mutt be cor- 
rected by applying the refraction and parallax inver/ely, but 
for doing this accurately, tables fhould be computed for 
reducing true diffances to apparent. However, a little attention 
to this citcumiftance will render the whole operation fuffi- 
ciently eafy, and if the computations are well made, the, ac- 
curacy of this method will probably exceed that of dire& 
obfervation. For the method of making thefe computa- 
tions, fee Mendoza’s Tables, Requifite Tables, &c. Mac- 
kay’s Longitude, &c. &c. 
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A Tasvr containing the Latitudes of Places, with their Longitudes from the Meridian of the Royal Obfervatory 
at Greenwich ; alfo the Time of High Water at the Full and Change of the Moon, at thofe Places where it is 


. known. 
“Names of Places. Continents. | one Latitude. th ior pe Time. H. W. 
ia Sak) se an Seah H. M. S. 
Aalborg - - | Europe - | Denmark =Siie 2esunNGs 9 56 30E. o 39 46E. 
Aarhuus - - | Europe - | Denmark =) 56" 9) 35N. 1 ro 14 of: o 40 56E 
Abbeville — - - | Europe -{| France - -|50 7 4N. I 49 45E. 0) FOTO Es 
Aberdeen” - - | Europe - | Scotland =i 57 GON: 221 30W. | o 9 26 W. 
Abo . - - | Europe -! Finland = 60 257 Ne | 22° 15 ook. I 29 oo E. 
Acheen Head - | Afia - | Sumatra =a 95 22) GOIN Los 207 Oks. 6 21 44E. 
Adventure (Bay) - | Afia - | New Holland 43 21 20S") 147 37 40E. Oso 7 in 
Adventure (Ifle) - | America. -| Pacific Ocean -| 17 5 15S.|/ 144 17 45W.| 9 37 11 W. 
Aerfchot —- - | Europe - | Netherlands - | 50 59 15 N. 4 49 31E 0 19 I18E. 
~ | Agde - -| Europe -| France - - | 43 18 43N. 3 27 Sok © 13 52E 
Agen - =| Europe’ ©-| France —- | 44 12 22N. © 36 20K. (oP ape 
Agimere - - | ,Afia - | Agimere =) 20) 2 ol Noe 20 OR. ft 20k. 
St. Agnes (Lights) Europe -j| Scillies - - | 49 53 47N 6 20 30W. | 0 25 22W. 
Agra - ~ | Afia - | India - eth 27k To ZoNTl 78 wie (Ol. 5 13) 00, E. 
Agria - - | Europe — - | Hungary =| 47 353 S4N-| (oo 22 OR. I 21 285 
Aguada (Point) - | Afia - | India - - | 15 28 55N.| 73 48 39E. ro tats Aaah & 
Aire - - | Europe -| France’ - - | 43 41 52N.: Oly Ae Wien tC) 1.3 
Ax, = = - - | Europe -| France’ - - | 43 31 48N. 5 26 30E. © 21 46E 
Aix (Ifle). - - | Europe -j} France - - 146 x 38N HOt TOW. |) 10. 45 4 Wi 
Akerman - - | Europe -| Turkey - - | 46 11 58N.| 30 43 45E. 28) oe 
Alais - - | Europe -{| France’ - -|44 7 22N 0 35 SOE Cy Aree 
Albano - - | Europe - | Italy - - | 41°43 5ON.| 12 38 oF OC FOma2he 
Albany - - | America - | New Wales -| 52 14 41N.| 81 52 50W 5 27 31W. 
Alby - - | Europe -| France - - | 43 55 30N 28) 30 @ 8 39h. 
Aleppo - - | Afia - | Turkey - = 0) wr ase esi To! Mork, 2.28 4oE. 
Alexandretta - | Afia - | Syria - - | 36 34 47N.| 36 14 45E 2 24 59E. 
Alexandria - - | Africa - | Egypt - = 30 r1°20N-| 30 To 15k 2 to are. 4 
Alez - - -'| Europe’ “(| Frarice™ - - | 42 59 5oN Phas (ol Sayil| toy fey Tos DU 
Algiers - - | Africa - | Algiers - - |.36 49 30N EOI) Nod Deal Come Lob ibd 
Alkmaer— - - | Europe -/| Holland - - | 52 38 34N 4 38 oF o 18 32E 
Aloft - - | Europe - | Netherlands -| 50 56 18N. AD ssh °016 8E 
Altengaard - - | Europe - | Lapland o-)| 69 55° “ON. | 123 94 oO I 32 16E 
Ambrym (Ifle) - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean - | 16 9g 30S.} 168 12 30E. |-11 12 50E. 
Amefbury - - | Europe -| England - - | 51 10 19N. 1 46 37W o 7 6W. 
Amiens -- - | Europe -{ France - >1 49 53 38N. 297 50E oO uig 12 Be 
Amfterdam - - | Europe -| Holland - -| 52 21 56N. 7 topline (63 °o 19 26E. | 
Amfterdam (Har.) | America ‘- | Curazao - -|12 8 oN.| 68 20 30W.| 4 33 22W. 
-Amfterdam (Ifle) - | Afia - | Indian Ocean =| 37 51 OS.| 77 44 OOF. 5 10 56E 
Anadirfkoi Nofs - | Afia - | Beering’s Straits |] 64 14 30N.] 173 31 OW. | 11 34 4W. 
Ancona - - | Europe’ - | Italy - F423 37 54.N-). 1330 20K. Osan eal. 
Andaman (Little) - | Afia - | Bengal Bay -| 10 40 ON.| g2 24 oF. 6 9 46E. 
Anderfon’s Ifland -| America - | Beering’s Straits | 63 4 ON.| 167 38 oW./ 11 10 32W. 
Angengas- - | Afia - | India Ie es Zou, NI 96-0 4ZE’ | 5 y 2OR: | 
Anger Point - | Afia =) |pdava - So Gms. | tober Gt 74. 8h. | 
Angers - - | Europe -/| France’ - - 147 28 8N. 033 52.W. i Of 2 DEAN. 
Angouleme - -| Europe -| France’ - -| 45 39 3N. GS. Aiftee lO, 0) aoe 
Angra - - | Europe - | Tercera - - | 38 3909N.| 27 12 42W 1 48 51W. | 
C. Angra Pequena Africa - | Caffraria - - | 26 36 50S.| 15 16 30E i> .a Sor. 
} Anholt (Light) - | Europe - | Categat - - | 56.44 20N.] 11 40 oF is 46 40E. 
| St. Ann (Cape) - | Africa - | Siesra Leone -{ 7 7 30N.| 12 22 oW | © 49 28W. 


Vor. XXI. Zz 
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A Tas te of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Names of Places. Continents. 
Ansamaboe - - | Africa = 
Annamocka - =| Ada : 
Annobona~ - - | Africa - 
St. Anthony’s (Cape) | America - | 
Antibes - - | Europe” - 
Antigua (St. John’s) | America - 
Anton, Gill’s Bay Africa = 
Antwerp - - | Europe - 
Aor (Pulo) - - | Afia = 
Ape (Ifle) - - | Afia - 
Appenrade - =| Europe ~ = 
C. Appollonia - | Africa - 
F. Appollonia - | Africa = 
Apt - =k). = Saprepe 2 
Arata = - | Afia : 
Arakootai Ifle - | America - 
Archangel - -| Europe” - 
Arcot = -| Afia = 
Arenfburg - - | Europe~ - 
Arica = -| America - 
Arles - =| Europe, ..- |] 
Arras - -| Europe - 
Aruba (W. End) - {| America - 
Afcenfion (Ifle) - | Africa eB 
Afifi = -| Europe - 
Aftracan — - - | Afia = 
Ath - = - | Europe = 
Athens - - | Europe — - 
Atooi - - | America - 
Auch - = | Burepe. 9 
Aveiro S - | Europe = 
St. Auguftin (Bay) - | Africa = 
Avignon = - | Europe = 
Avranches - - | Europe = 
Aurillac - - | Europe - 
Aurora (Ifle) = | Afia : 
Autun 2 - | Europe - 
Auxerre - - | Europe = 
Awatfcha - z | Afia - 
Babee (Pulo) - | Afia - 
Babylon (Ancient) =} Atia = 

| Bagdad = - | Afia ~ 
Ballabea (Iile) = Afia | 
Ballafore S - | Afia = 
Banana (Big) - | Africa - 
Bancoot = - | Afia - 
Bangalore - - | Afia es 
Banguey (Peak) -| Afia - 

i Bank's Ifle | - - | Afia - 


Coaft, Sea, or : 

Country. asad. In Degrees. In Time. EL 

eats Of ee | Sea veers He sas: H. M. 

Gold Coatt = | Vag aks, 52N.) T_3ohea Wien) O Gr sGiWe lla 
Pacific Ocean - | 20 15 20S.) 194 45, OW. / 11 39 OW ae) 
Atlantic Ocean - | I 25 os.) 5.45 .oE. 9-23. 10,5 ‘ 
Staten Land = - | 54 46 45S. | 
France - =|) 43534 4g 0Rd ea ec. o 28 29E 
Caribbean Sea -| 17 4 30N.| 62 9 oW.| 4 8 36W 
Madagafcar = r5 272g 00 GOL23 Imp de. 221 33hB is 
Flanders = | 5093 aS Nal (4 2d UE. © 17 37) 5-.Ay iGene 
Chinefe Seas -| 2 45 ON.| 104 40 20E. 6 58 41 E. 
Pacific Ocean - | 16 46 15S. 166\27 GR} TT 33, souk. 
Denmark =| 99. 2.57.Ne 9 26 4E. © 37 44 E- 
Gold ik =| 4 -59).120M. 3 10 11W. | 0 12 41 W 
Gold Coa =| 459, Tae 3.4 37W. | o 12 18W 
France - Bee ae xo Reg 27: Q.21, 94h 
Turkey - =qg6) x goMaimeg550, coke 2 35 205. 
Pacific Ocean- - | 20 1 30S. | 158° 14 30W. | 15 32 58W. 
Ruffia - - +64 34 oN.) 38 54 30E- 2, aie Aas 6 0 
Arcot - -| 12 51 24.N.|.79 28 4k. 5 17 52 
Baltic - = oRo 1G. fouNoeezr3) Leb. L120, ass 
Peru - - | 18.26 405:,| 71 13 OW. | 4 44 52W. 
France - - | 43 40 28N 4.37 248. o 8 30E. 
France - =r ony aN 2.45 413. Ott) | 3.5; : 
Leeward Ifles - | 12 35 goN.| 69 29 45W. | 4 37 59W. 
S.AtlanticOcean | 7 56 308. | 14. 21 IGN a) 0.57 2 Ni 
Italy - =| 43 4 2aNelr2 3513. o fo 21E. 
Siberia - - | 46 21 a 482 AGP ce oa sl oe 
Netherlands - 150 42 17N. 3 46 17E. GO. dige ike 
Turkey--.- - | 38 5 ON.|, 23 52 308. 1 35 308. 
Sandwich Ifles - | 21 57 ON.| 159 39 30W. | ro 38 38 W. 
France - - | 43 38 39N. 0434. 36:.R Oy 270i 
Portugal - | 40 38 17N 8.29 15, Wed 10. 33°57 We 
Madagafcar = | (23° 37) 52 44..G o8. 2 56 36F. 
France - - | 43 56 58N. 4 48 10k. 0 19 13.B: 
Franee - - | 48 41 2tN. T'2t saW. oo 5 27 W. | Graa, 
France - - | 44 55 10N. 2 24 (och 0. gran Wwe 
Pacific Ocean a 15 8 oS.) 168 17 EE. TOL Ge amubaye 
France - = | 46 56 ASN: 417 44£. O17 ay 
France - -| 4747 57N-| 3 34 06E 0 14 16E 
Kamtchatka - | 53 0 39N.| 158 44 30E 10 34 53E 4 36 
Straits of Sunda | 5 45 ON.| 106 20 30E. Wi By Qype 
Mefopotamia =] 33 0 ON.| 42 46 30E. 2.51 (6B: 
Mefopotamia - | 33 19 40N.] 44 22 I5E. 2u57 20). 
New Calddonia.- | 20 7 oS. | 164 22. oF. | 10 57 28E. 
India - = | 21 ze) -o NeW) 87.1 265, 5 48 OE. 
Sierra Leone -| 8 5 30N.) 13 5 oOW.{) 0 52 20W. 
India - = | 17 56. 4ONe 7 3p (7 542 4 iho 32, Bs 
Myfore- ,» -|13 © ON.| 77 37 10E. 5 To,29B. 
Malacea =|) 7-18, (oNsirey 1p 30k. 7 49 10E. 
New Zeeland - | 43 43 OS. |173 3 55E. | 11 32 168. 


Longitude 


St. Bartholomew (Ifle 


| Bligh’s Cape 


¢ Bojador (Cape) 


Names of Places. 


Banftead = = 
Bantam Point - 
Barbas (Cape) - 
Barbuda (Ifle) = 
Barcelona - - 
Barfleur (Cape) - 
Barlingues - % 
Barnevelt’s (fle) - 
Barren Ifle  - > 

) 


Bafle - 
Bafla Terre - 
Baffeen (Tort) 
Baffles (Great ) 
Batavia - 
Bath = 
Batterfea - 
Bauld (Cape) 


Pty A AU 25S ser oe 


Bayeux - 

Bayonne - 

Bazas 2 ¢- 
Beachy Head ~ 
Bear (Ifle) - FS 
Beauvais = - 
Beering’s Ifland - 
Pelle Ifle - = 
Belley 5 & 
Bembridge Point = 
Bencoolen - . 
Bender 4 3 
Berg River - - 
Bergen - = 


Bergen-op-zoom - 
Berlin - c 
Bermudas (Ife) - 
Bernaul = J 
St. Bertrand - - 
Befancon 5 4 


Beffetted 3 : 
Bexhill 2 - 
Beziers z 
Bird Ifland - 
Bitche 5 


Blanco (Cape) 
Blanco (Cape) 
Blanco (Cape) 


Blois 2 
Boddam’s Ifle 
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A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Continents. Country. 

Europe - | England = 
Afia ~ | Java ae ~ 
Africa - | Sanhaga = 
America’ - | Atlantic Ocean - 
Europe - | Spain - = 
Europe - |. France - - 
Europe - | Portugal = 
America - | Terra del Fuego 
Afia - | Bay of Bengal - 
Afia - | New Hebrides - 
Europe - | Switzerland = 
America - | Guadaloupe = 
Atia -'| India * - - 
A fia - | Ceylon - - 
Afia -} Java 2 a 
Europe - | England - 
Europe - | England - 
America’ - | Newfoundland - 
Europe - | France - - 
Europe  - | France - - 
Europe - | France - = 
Europe - | England 2 
America’ - | Hudfon’s Bay - 
Europe - | France - = 
Afia - | Beering’s Straits 
Europe  -| France - - 
Europe -| France - - 
Europe - | Ifle of Wight - 
Afia - | Sumatra = 
Europe -| Turkey. - 
Africa - | St. Helen’s Bay 
Europe - | Norway = 
Europe - | Holland = 
Europe - | Germany = 
America - | Atlantic Ocean - 
Afia - | Siberia - = 
Europe - | France - - 
Europe - | France - = 
Europe - | Iceland - = 
Europe - | England = 
Europe  - | France - - 
America - | Pacific Ocean - 
Europe - | Lorrain - = 
Africa - | Negroland - 
America’ - | Patagonia - 
America - | Pacific Ocean - 
Afia - | Kerguelen’sLand 
Europe - | France - = 
Afia - | Indian Ocean - 
Africa - | Negroland 3 


Coaft, Sea, or 


abe Longitude 
Latitude: In Degrees. i In Time. 
oi dal We lon Vell, ade H. M. S. 
51. 19 25 N. O11 2ON||/ 050 45 W. 
‘5 so’ 209. | 106 9 35: m 4£ 36.ES 
22 15 30N.| 1640 oW.| 1 6 40W. 
17 49 45N.| 61 50 OW. } 4 7 20W. 
41 26° ON. 213 OFS © (8 520b 
49 40 21N. L 15) 36. |), 0 2. 
39 26 ON. 9°35 20W.| o 38 27 W. 
55 49 OS. | 6658 OW.| 4 27 52W. 
1214" 4ON=| 93742 OFF 6 14 48 E- 
15 42 oS.| 167 17 30E. | t1 9g 10E. 
47 33 34N Wh gigs ghia © 30 2rE. 
Ig '5Or ag NY | G2" 0.45 Wl) 4.8 WW: 
19 19 ON.| 72 55 24E. An G1 A2rE, 
6 7 30N.| 87 42 sok. 5 26 51 EK. 
611 “oS, |) 106 50 OF: 7 7, 2O0Rs. 
51 22 30N. 221 130Wi. || | Og 260W.. 
51 28 36N. o 10 24W.} 0 0 42W. 
St 39 45N.| 55 27 50W. | 3 41 51 W. 
49 16 34.N. o 42 11W.| 6 2 49W. 
43 29 15 N. 284 TsWil 1G.) 54 5:5. 
44 26 oN 0 13.17W.| 0 a@%53W. 
50 44 24N. © 15 125. One anes 
54 34 ON.| 79 56 OW.) 5 19 44.W. 
49 26 ON. 2 4 41F. 6 8 193: 
55.36 ON.| (16) 46. OE.) ir 11 4K. 
Are Ta UEN 3 5 OW. | o 12 20W. 
45 45 29N.| 5 41 4E. | 0 22 44E. 
50 40 59N. 1 3 26W.| 0 4 14W 
ZEA) OO LOZ, 52. 2k. 6 48 I10E 
46 50 29N.| 29 36 OL. r 58 24K. 
32) SO, {79s | 19) 12) Ok. 112 48E, 
60 23 40N.| 5 11 30E. © 20 46E. 
51 29 46N. 4 16 57E. 617 8E. 
paeign ego Ny | 1 113) 23, Lolz 653.32 Re 
32 35 ON.| 63,28 oW.| 4 13 52W 
53019 FON.|! 82 12 rou. 5 28 49 E 
Ase rT cozN. © 34. AE: © 2168 
47 14 12N. 6 2 46E. 0 24 11E 
64 6 oN.[ 21 53 45W. | 1 27 35 W 
50 50 47N. o 28 43E. Ce thas seks 
43 20 23N. Clie ey Nue 12, 5Our: 
1749 OS.| 142 43 24W.| 9 30 54W 
49 2 21N. 7 26 20E. 0 29 45E 
20 55 30N.] 17 10 OW.] 1 8 40W 
47 20 oS.| 64 42 oW.| 4 18 48W 
43 12 oON.| 124 7 30W.]| 8 16 30W 
48 29 30S.| 68 38 45E. | 4 34 35E 
47 35 20N. 1/20) Hee oye) 
DOO al 2) Teh Ors. 449 OF 
26 12 30N.| 14 27 OW. | 0 57 48W 


H.W. 


Names of Places. 


Bolabola (Ifle) 


Bolcheretik - 
Bologna - 

Bolt Head - 
Bombay - 
Bombay (Light-houfe 
Bonavifta (Ifle) 
Bonaheleon - 

1 Bofcawen’s Ifle 
Bofton = 
Botany (Ifland) 
Botany Bay - 

| Boulogne - 

} Bourbon (Ifle) 
Bourdeaux - 
Bourgas - 
Bourges - 
Bow Ifland - 
Brandenburg 


Braffe ( Pulo) 


Brava (Ifle) 
Breaker’s Point 
Breda > 
Bremen 3 
Breflaw 

Breft - = 
Bridge Town 
St. Brieux - 
Brighthelm{tone 
Briftol = 


Briftol (Cape) 
Briftol River 
Broach Point 
Brothers (The) 
Bruges - 

} Bruno B 
Bruffels -. 
Buda - - 
Buenos Ayres 
Bukaroft = 


1 Buller (Cape) 
| Burgeo (Ifles) 
) Burhanpour - 

Byron’s Ifle - 


Cabello (Port) 
j Cape Cabron 


Cadiz Bike 
Caen - 


Cahors - 


tot ae ae ey at 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


= | 
Continents. 


America 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Africa 
Europe 
Afia 
America 


Prey ees wel pat somal Ba fea fale DM tf 


Afia 2 
Afia - 
Europe” - 
Africa” | - 
Europe 

Afia - 
Europe - 
America - 
Europe < 
Afia .« - 


Africa = 
America - 
Europe - 
Europe = 
Europe 

Europe = 
America” - 
Europe = 
Europe = 
Europe - 


America - 
America - 
Afia - 
Afia = 
Europe - 
Europe - 
Europe - 
Europe’ - 
America - 


Europe = 


America - 
America - 
Afia - 
Afia = 


America - 
America - 
Europe - 
Europe - 
Europe - 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


Pacific Ocean - 
Kamtchatka = - 
Italy - - 
England ~ 
India - = 
indian ss = 
Cape Verd - 
Netherlands = 
Pacific Ocean - 
New England - 


New Caledonia - 
New Holland - 
France - = 
Indian Ocean - 
France - + 
Turkey - ¥ 
France - = 
Pacific Ocean - 
Germany = 
Straitsot Malacca 


Cape Verd - 


Pacific Ocean - 
Holland = 
Germany o 
Silefia  - = 
France - = 
Barbadoes = 
France - ~ 
England - 
England : 


Sandwich Land - 


Beering’s Straits 
Madiale t= = 
Sea of Borneo 
Netherlands = 
Moravia 2 
Brabant < 
Hungary = 
Brafil - = 
Wallachia - 


South Georgia - 
Newfoundland - 
India - = 
Pacific Ocean - 


Terra Firma - 
Hitpaniola - 
Spain - 4 
France - es 
France - = 


Latitude. 


16 32 30S. 


52 54 30N. 


44 29 36N 
50 
1S 
18 


50 OD. 


' 
jhe 


17 oN. 
55 42N. 
53 ON. 
3 40N. 
48 17N. 


215 SiO} 


Longitude 
In Degrees. es Time. 
55 Gh hey H. M. S. 
Ist 52 OW. | 10 7 28.W. 
156 56 40E. | 10 27 47 E. 
It 20 25K. 0 45 22E. 
3153 OM O-15,S4aVe 
72 54 24E. | 4 51 38E. 
We 62 ik Adee 4 51 32 E. 
22 45 32W. LD ede Nile 
5 20 18E. O21 20. 
RT! 7 AO Weal ant 30 3a We 
7° 37 1I5W.| 4 42 29W. 
TO7UTO Ach. jl rt gab. 
L5T..15 OR A) KO 5) Oe 
1 36 33E. o 6 26E. 
55.30 OF. 3 42 oF) 
© 94. TEIWEA| ionn2: aya 
26 26 52h. I 45 47-E. 
/ 223 45E. | o 9 35E. 
140 43 OW. | 9 22 52W. 
12 53-02. oO 51 32. E 
Q5 11 cols 6 20 44 E 
24.43 4Wi. | 31838 %52 W 
126 41 30W. | 8 26 46W 
4-46 gE. O19 5E 
8 49 34E. © 35 18E 
17 35 30K: 1 TO 2278s 
4 30 oW.}| o 18 OW. 
59 41 15W. | 3 58 45 W. 
2 44 10W. | o 10 57W 
Ogi 55 Wiel On G Ao ay 
2 34 45W. | 0 10 19 W 
26 51 OW. 1 49 24W 
T5S..7 ZO) TO. 52) 3ONM 
72.43 24E. | 4 50 54E 
1c6 14 4K. 7 4 50E 
1/343 19 Be o 12 5358 
TOua5 Obes 1 6 gods 
4 21 ) ThE. On 17. 258%; 
19 0 eee 116 oF 
58 23 38W. W 
26 8 OE. | 1 44 92 
37 40 OW.} 2 30 40W 
57 36.0oW. | 3 50 24W 
Or22 Ober Tp ely ais 1 
77. 8 obser 48) 348 
67 32 OW. | 430 8W. 
69 18 40oW.| 4 37 15 W. 
617 15W. | 0.25 oW. 
021 53W.| o 1 28W. 
1 26 22k. o 5 45k. 


—E 


; 


ji LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


Longitude 
In Degrees. In Time. 
! 


it Names of Places. Continents. Latitude. 


5 


O OMNI He * 


° 4 


/ 
Cajaneburg - Europe Finland Bln 2 cals oF. 
Cairo - Africa Egypt Slinger 25730. P. 
Calais - | Europe France : I gx oF. 
Calcutta (F. Will.) Afia Bengal -| 88 27 56E. 
Callao - . America Peru -| 7658 oW. 
Calmar = Europe Sweden - 16 25 15 E. 
Calpy —_—- A fia India - -| 80 0 oF 
Calymere Point | Afia India - ‘1 79 46 OE. 
Cambray = - Europe France - F rg g2ibre 
Cambridge - , Europe England : 415 E. 


wn 


Qa Gap itary Gmesr en ot 
wi 


6 oW. 
24. 10 Pie 
32. oR. 
25 ooF. 
38 45 W. 
18 of. 
13 OW. 
55. OW. 


4 53 E. 
16) 7s. 


Cambridge - - | America - | New England 
Camifchin - - | Europe Ruffia - - 
Campbell (Cape) - | Afia New Zealand - 
Cananore (Point) - | Afia India - - 
Canary (Ifle) N.E.Pt. | Africa Atlantic Ocean - 
Candia (Ifle) Europe Mediterranean Sea 
Candlemas Iifles America Sandwich Land - 
Canfo (Port) America Nova Scotia 
Canterbury - Europe England 

Canton China” - 


Po] 


nS 
o) “SOP RH Re mw 


(ss) 
IAAI ONO0O WAO 


ZZAZPAAAwAA 


~ 


Capricorn (Cape) New Holland 5 40k. 
Carcaffone - Europe France - 20 49E. 
Carleferoon - Europe Sweden - 301 Os. 
Carifbrook Caftle Europe Ifle of Wight 18 26 W. 
Carpentras - Europe France - 2.15 Re 
Carrickfergus Europe Ireland - 45 30 W. 
Carthagena_ - Europe Spain - I 30 W. 
Carthagena - America Terra Firma 20 35 W. 
Carwar Head Afia India - T2040. 
Cafan Afia Siberia - 29 30E. 


q 
Z 


we 0 


Z| Aaa 
|renoooone 


Cafbine - Afia Perfia - 33 OF. 
Caffel (Heffe) Europe Germany : BY age 
Caltres - - | Europe France - : 14 16E. 
St. Catherine’s Ifle - | America Brafil - 

St. Catharine’s Lights | Europe Ifle of Wight 

Cavaillon—- Europe France - 

Cavan - Europe Ireland - 

Cayenne - America Ifle Cayenne 

Cervia - Europe Italy - 

Cette (Lights) Europe France - 


Chain Ifland America Pacific Ocean - 
Chalon fur Saone Europe’ France - = 
Chalons fur Marne Europe France - = 
Chandernagor Afia Bengal - s 
Charkow = Enrope Ruffia - - 
Charles (Cape) America Hudfon’s Straits 
Q. Charlotte’s Cape America South Georgia - | 
Q. Charl. Foréland Afia New Caledonia - 
Q. Charlotte's Ifle America Pacific Ocean - 
Q. Charlotte’s Sound. | Afia New Zealand 


BO ey NF NNO ONO COW dd OWS OW 


Names of Places. 


—— 


Charlotte Town + 
Charlton [fland = 
Chartres x - 
Cherbourg - 
Cherfon - 
Chichefter - 
Chilbambrum Pagada\ 
Chiflehurft - - 
Choule ( Fort) - 
Chriftchurch - 


| Chriftiana = - - 
Chriftiansfelt - 
Chriftmas Harbour 
Chriftmas Ifle - 
Chriftmas Sound; - 
‘St. Chriftopher’s Ifle 
Churchill River - 


Civita Vecchia - 
Clapham LObiesvatony) 
St. Claude 

Clear (Cape) - 


Clerke’s Ifle - 
Clerke’s Rocks - 


Clermont = = 
Cochin 3 = 

Great - 
Cocos Ifles 5 cena tes 
Coimbra = S 


Colenet {Cape) - 
Collioure - - 
eS 

Colmar - - 
Cologne - - 
Colville (Cape) - 
Comerin (Cape) - 


/Commachio - 


Compiegne - 
Conception - 
Condom < - 


Condore (Pulo) - 

Condre Ifle (N. W. fia) 
Conftantinople - 

| Cook’s Town = 
Cooper’s Ifle - 
Copenhagen = 
Coguimbo - - 
Cordouan Piette) 
Cork - 
Corneto < - 
Cornwallis (Port) 
Cornwallis (Fort) 


LONGITUDE. 
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A Tasie of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Continents. 


America 


America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 


, Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
America 
America 
America 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Afia 
America 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Afia 
America 


Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
\merica 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


St. John’s Ifland 


Hudfon’s Bay, 
France = 
France - 
Crimea - 
England - 
India - 
England - 
India - 
England - 
Norway - 
Denmark 


Kerguelen’s Land 


Pacific Ocean 
Terra del Fuego 
Caribbean Sea 


Hudfon’s Bay 
Italy - 
England - 


France - 


Ireland - - 


Beering’s Straits 


Atlantic Ocean 
France - 
Malabar - 
Bay of Bengal 
Bay of Bengal 
Portugal - 
New Caledonia 


France - 


France ~ 
Germany - 
New Zeeland 
India iw 
Italy = 
France f 
Chili 2 
France - 
Chinefe Sea 
Canada. - 
Turkey - 
dreland - 
Atlantic Ocean 
Denmark 
Chili & 
France - 
Ireland - 
Italy = 
Andaman 


Port Pinnang 


Latitude. 


44. 40 27N. 
49 24 59N. 
36 42 54.9. 
43 57 40N. 
8 40 48N. 
47 15 33N. 


41. 1,10N: 
54 38 20N. 
54.57 OS. 
55 41 4N. 
29 54 33S. 
45 35 oN 
SE 58 i 
i ae Ae 
13 20 30N. 
5 27 ON. 


Longitude 
In Degrees. In Time. 
Parison! H. M. S. 
62 50 oW. | 4 11 20 W. 
79) ° 5 JORWA: || 1.5 26, 20. 
1,20 5p, Oh 5 SG: 
1 37 1W. | o 6 29W. 
32. SO. 15 Hh. 2° 51) 45 E. 
0 46 36W. | o 3 OW. 
79.48 6E. 5 19 120k 
0,4 Soul. o © Ip: 
72.59 54E. | 452 OF. 
L460 Agen or 7 14 Wie 
10 48 45E o 43 15 E. 
9 29 46E. | 0 37 59E. 
69 2 of. 4 36 8E 
157 35 oW.]| 10 30 20W 
79. 250. W. 4 40 11 W 
62 42 20 W 4 10 49 W 
94.13 48 W. | 6 16 55 W 
rr 46 15 E. 0 47 5) Bi 
o 8 39W o 0 35 W. 
6.51 508 © 23 27.E. 
9 23 15 W. | 0 37. 33.W 
169.40 .oW.| 11 18 40W 
34.42 oW.| 2 18 48W 
BU Nig yas 0 12 20K 
70.15 34E. | 5 5 2K, 
Q3l 14) Neue: 6 12 56K. 
CMity maencoutele 6 12 28E. 
8 24 oW. © 33 36W. 
164.56 oF. | 10 59 44E. 
Fan utente 3 o-12 208, 
722, UT) BE © 29 29. E 
655 of o 27 408 
175 48 50E 11 43 25,E 
77 33. 50E. | 5 10 15E 
12 9 47E © 48 39E 
2 49 41E o Ir 19 E 
73. 6 18) Wi 4.52 25W 
0, 22g Fuk O01) 2858 
106/42 545 Ait eO yo iar es 
70 18 57 W 4 41 16W 
2B 155 yp. Salts I 55 40K. 
640 oW © 26 40 W 
36 4 20 W 2 24. 17 Wi 
12/35" 10 Bi 0 50 21E 
7715 45W.| 445 3W 
T.30,)10W.4) 0 4 47 Wi 
8 28 15 W © 33 53 W 
W143) , OE o 46 52 E 
oy Pitsp a uell Or 6 11 24E 


H.W. 


7 39 


4 16 


: LONGITUDE. 


‘ 


A Tas e of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


; Coatt, Sen or : Longitude 
Names of Places. Continents. Country. Latitude. In Degrees. In Time. iW. 


Coronation (Cape) - | Afia New Caledonia c 167 
Corvo = = | Europe Azores - eta 
Coul'aba Ifland - | Afia Indian Ocean 4 

Coutances - - | Europe France = 

Courtray - - | Europe Netherlands 

Cowes (Wel) - | Europe Ifle of Wight 

Cracatoa (Ifle) Afia Straits of Sunda - 

Cracow-\ 4. 2- Europe Poland - = 

Cremona - Europe Italy 

Crefmunfter - Europe 


Croific - Europe France 

Crooked Ifle America Lucayes - 
Croque Harbour America Newfoundland 
Crofs Cape - America Pacific Ocean - 
Cuddalore - Afia India z 
Cumberland (Cape) Afia New Hebrides - 
Cuniberland Houfe America New Wales 2 
Cumberland Ifle America Pacific Ocean - 
Cummin (Ifle) Afia Chinefe Sea 
Curreufe [fle Afia Almirantes 


Dagger-Ort - Europe Baltic 

Samoan Fort Afia India 

Danger (Point) Afia New Holland 
Danger (Ifles of) Afia Pacific Ocean 
Dantzic - Europe Poland - 
Darby (Cape) America Begging’s Straits 
Daflea Ifland Africa Ca ris _ 
Dax Europe France 

Deal Caftle - Europe England 


Delhi = Afia India 

Dengenefsor Dungenefs Europe England - e 
Dennis (St.) - | Africa Ifle of Bourbon - 
Dereham (Eatt) - | Europe England - = 
Devi-cotta - - | Afia India a t= 
Diamond Ifland Afia Bay of Bengal - 
Diarbekir  - - | Afia Diarbek  - 4 
Die Europe France —_- - 
Diego (Cape) America Terra del Fuego - 
Diego Garcia Afia Indian Ocean | - 


| Diego Ramirez - | America Southern Ocean- | 56 32 30S. 
Dieppe Europe France - 49 55 34N. 
Digby (Cape) . Afia Kerguelen’s Land 49 23 30S. 


. Digges (Ifle) America Hudfon’s Bay - | 62 41 oN. 
Digne = Europe France - -|44 5 18N. 

~ 4 Dijon “| Europe France - - | 47 19 25N. 
‘Dilla (Mount) Alia Malabar Coaft - | 11 59 40N. 

[_ Dillingen  - Europe Germany - | 48 34 10N, 
Difappointment (Cape) America South Georgia - | 54 58 oS. 
Difappointment (Ifle) | America Pacific Ocean + | 14 7 OS. 


Names of Places. 


Difeada (Cape) 
Diferada - 

Diu Head  - 

Dix Cove Fort 
Dixmude = - 

Dol : 
Domar (Pulo) 
Dominique (Ifle) 
Donna Maria (Cape) 
Dorchefter - 


Douay - 
Dover 

Douglas (Cape) 
Drake’s Ifland 
Drefden = 
Dreux = 
Drontheim 

Druja 

Dublin 

Dublin Obfervatory 


Dundee = 
Dundra-Head 
Dunkirk = 
Dufky Bay - 
Dun-Nofe - 


Eagle Ifland - 
Eaoowe (Ifle) 
Eaft Cape - 
Eaft Cape - 


Eaft Main (Fort) 


Eafter Ifland 
Ecaterinburg 

Edam (TIfle) 
Edgecumbe (Cape) 
Edinburg — - 
Edward’s (Pr.) Ifles 


Edyftone = - 
Egmont (Cape) 


Egmont (Ifle) 
Eimeo (Ifle) - 
Elephant Point 
Elias’s (St.) Mount 
Elizabeth (Cape) 
Elmina Caitle 
Eltham - 
Embrun - 
Enatum (Ifle) 
Enckhuyfen - 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


* 


Continents. 


America 
America 
Afia 


_ Africa 


Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
America 
America 
Europe- 


Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 


Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 


America 
America 
Afia 
Afia 
America 
Europe 


Africa 


Europe 
Afia 


America 
America 
Afia 
America 
America 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 


Pacific Ocean - 


Coaft, Sea, or 


Country. Latitude. 


Terra del Fuego - ? auleeea: 
Caribbee Ifles - | 16 N.| 61 
Guzerat - Bag it 
Gold Coatt 

Netherlands 

France - 

Chinefe Sea 

Windward Ifles 

Hifpaniola 

England - 


Flanders - 
England - 
Cook’s River 
Plymouth Sound 
Saxony - 
France 

Norway 

Ruffia 

Ireland 

Ireland 


pwn wo 
is} 


iS} 
vb =e O™N 


Scotland 
Ceylon 
France - 
New Zeeland 
England - 


Almirantes 
Pacific Ocean 
Beering’s Straits 
New Zeeland 


Labrador - 
Pacific Ocean 
Siberia - 
Batavia Bay 
Pacific Ocean 
Scotland - 


Ind. Ocean 


N. 
18. 
Englifh Channel - 
New Zeeland - 


Pacific Ocean 
Ceylon e 
Pacific Ocean 
Pacific Ocean 
Gold Coatt 
England - 
France - 
Pacific Ocean 


Holland - 


- 


Longitude 


In Degrees. 


“ 

oW. 
15 W. 
30E. 
44 W. 
39E. - 
28 W. 

coy Os 
30 W. 
52 W. 
40 W. 

4 47E. 
23 


fo) W. 


I 


OK 000 00ND 


In Time. 


OfBIOCOC OSS FT 


(oo) LAW oy (oje{o) fojtontoy {o) 


re 
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LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


Longitude 


In Degrees. In Time. H.W. 


Names of Places. Continents. Latitude. 


Ae ee Y Be ling, H. M. S. 
Englifh Road - | Afia - | Eaoowee - =| 21 20 30 S. | 174 49 oW. | Ir 39 16 W. 
Endeavour River - | Afia - | New Holland -| 15 27 11S.] 145 10 OE. 9 40 40E. 
Enos - - | Europe -j| Turkey - -| 40 41 58N.| 25 58 30E. I 43 54E. 
Erramanga (Ifle) - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean - | 18 46 30S. | 169 18 30E. | t1 17 14E. 
Erzerum—- - | Afia -| Turkey - - | 39 56 35N-1 48 35 45E. 2) tal agp. 
Efpiritu Santo - | America - | Cuba - -| 21 57 41N.| 79 49 30W.]| 5 19 18 W. 
Euftachia (Town) - | America -| Caribbean Sea -| 17 29 oN.| 63 2 OW.| 412 8W. 
Evout’s Ifles - | America - | Terradel Fuego- | 55 34 30S. | 66 59 oW.| 4 27 56W. 
Evreux - - | Europe - | France -| 49 1 30N. I 54 E. oO 436k. 
Exeter - - | Europe -j| England - - | 50 44' oN. 3 34 30 W. | Oo 14 18W. 


Fairlight = - - | Europe - {| England - - | 50 52 39N. o 38 35E Oo 2 34E. 
Falmouth - - - | Europe -| England - -| 50 8 oN. 5 Seow © 20 12 W. 
Falfe (Cape) - | Africa - | Caffres = - -| 34 16 oS.| 18 44 oF 1 14 50E. 
Falfe Bay - - | Africa =| Cafires )-/) =4 34 10)/0S8.\| 18 335108 114 12E 
Fano - - | Europe’ - | Italy ~ -| 43 51 oN.| 12 59 38E. Oo 51 59E 
Fareham - - | Europe - | England - -| 50 51 20N. i 1O;DnIW, | 0 (4y4r 
Farewell (Cape) - | America - | Greenland - -| 59 38 ON.| 42 42 OW 2 50 48W 
Farewell (Cape) - | Afia - | New Zeeland -| 40 37 oS. | 172 49 38E Ir 31 19E. 
Farnham - - | Europe -{| England - =| STeageay iN © 47 52W O13) wwe 


| | | | 


Fayal (Town) -| Europe -J| Azores - ~ | 38 32 20N.] 28 41 5 W I 54 44 W 
Fecamp - -| Europe -{| France - -| 49 45 24N. © 22 48E OnE sre 
Felix and.Amb. Ifles | America - | Pacific Ocean - | 26 16 oS.| 79 16 OW Babe iis 
Ferdinand Noronha - | America -| Brazil - -| 3 56 20S.| 32 38 oW 2 10 32 W 
Fermo - - | Europe - | Italy - -| 43 10 18N.} 13 41 26E © 54 46E 
Fernando Po - | Africa - | Atlantic Ocean-| 3 28 ON 8 40 oF © 34 40E 
Ferrara - -| Europe -| Italy ,- -1| 44 49 46N.| 11 36 15E 0 46 25K 
Ferraria (Point) - | Europe -| St. Michael(Az.) | 37 49 41N.| 25 59 49 W.} 1 43 59W 
Ferro (Town) - | Africa -| Canaries - -| 27 47 35N.| 317 45 8W.j] Tit 1 
Finifterre (Cape) - | Europe - |} Spain - - | 42 53 30N. 9 18 24W. | 0 37 14 W 
Fizeron (Cape) - | Europe -| Portugal - -| 39 19 ON.| 11 43 53W.| © 46 56W 
Fladftrand - - | Europe - | Denmark - -| 57 27 3N.] 10 33 15 E. 0 42 13E 
Flattery (Cape) - | America - | New Albion - | 48 15 30N.] 124 58 30W. | 8 19 54W 
Flenfburg — - - | Europe -| Denmark - -| 54 47 8N.| 9 27 GE. o 37 485 
Florence = -| Europe -| Italy _- - | 43 46 30N.| 1 3 30E. 0 44 14E 
Flores - -| Europe -| Azores - -| 39 26 20N.| 31 11 22W.| 2 4 45W 
Flour (Saint) -| Europe -| France - -1 45 1 53N. a 5 eae O12, 22 5 
Flufhhing == -| Europe -j| Holland - -| 51 26 37N. 334 OF: 014 17E 
Foggy Ifland - | America - | Pacific Ocean -| 56 12 ON.| 157 19 30W. | 10 29 18W 
Foktzani- - | Europe -j| Turkey - -| 45 38 5tN.| 27 2 30E. 1 48 10F 
Folkftone - - | Europe -| England - -| 51-5 45N. 111 29W. | o 4 46W. 
Fontarabia - - | Europe =| Spain - - | 43 21 36N. 147 29W. | o 7 10W. 
S. Foreland (Light) - | Europe -| England - =| 51 8 21N. 1 22. 6E, ©) igh aoiee 
N. Foreland - - | Europe -{| England - - | 51 22 goN. 1 26 22E. ° 45): 
Fortaventure (W. P.) | Africa - | Canaries - -| 28 4 oN.| 14 31 30W.] 0 58 OW. 
/ Foul Point - - | Africa - | Madagafcar -|17 40 148. | 49 52 30E. 3 19 30E 
Foulweather (Cape) - | America - | Pacific Ocean -| 44 53 ON.| 124 10 OW.| 8 16 4oW 
Frampton Houfe -| Europe -{ Wales - -| 51 25 1N. 3 29 30W. | 0 13 58W 
France (Ifle of) - | Africa - | Indian Ocean - | 20 9 438. ] 57 31 30E. 3 50. 68 
Franefort (on the M.) | Europe - | Germany - -| 50-7 40 8 35 45 E. © 34 23E 
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Names of Places. Continents. Gans Latitude, Ta "Weerces In Time. 
| eae Sf) on ke | H. M. 5. 

Francfort (on the Od.)| Europe - | Germany - =| 52-22) BN.) ‘14-45 OE. | © 59° 3B: 
Francifco (St.) - | America - | New Albion - | 37 48 30N.| 122 7 20W.| 8 8 30W. 
Francois (Cape) - | America - | Hifpaniola -| 19 46 40oN:| 72 17-45 W-| 4 49 11 W. 
Francois (Old Cape) | America - | Hifpaniola -| 19 40 30N.} 7o 2 oOW.| 4 40 8W. 
Frant - -| Europe -| England - ~| 51 5 54N. O 16 Tyeks: ho “Teg 
Frawenburg - - | Europe - | Pruffia - - | 54.22 I5iN.| Ge 7oz30RE. |--1 20 gor 
Free Town - - | Africa - | Sierra Leone .-| 8 29 4oN.| 13 5 17 W.| © 52 21 W. 
Frehel (Light) -| Europe -/| France - -| 48 41 10N. 2 TSMERINW «|| nO! 19 AES 
Frejus - -| Europe -j} France - -| 43 25 52N. 6 43°54 E: | -o 26 56E. 
Friefland’s Peak - | America. - | Sandwich Land - | 59 2 oS.| 26 55 30 W.| 147 22 We 
Frio (Cape) - -{ America - | Brafil - = (22h GANGS: A2, Sieicl Weal 2) Asi aouWNl. 
Frio (Cape) - - | Africa ~ | Caffraria  - = 18-4o0)eolSiil a2 26nyorl! |\-0 49 44 E- 
Fronfac (Strait) - | America - | Nova Scotia - | 45 36 57N.| 61 19 30 W.| 4 5 18W. 
Fuego (Ifle) - - | Africa - | Cape Verd aul Tega ewe! 24. 22 aU. |) 91 39. 92 
Fulham - - | Europe ~| England - -| 5128 9 N. © 12.35W.| oo 5oWs 
Funchal - - | Africa ~ | Madeira’ - =| 32 37 20N.| 16 55 36W.| 1 7 42 W- 
Furneaux (Ifland) -| America - | PacificOcean - {| 77 11 ©S.| 143 6 40 W.| 9 32 27 W. 
Furnefs - - | Europe -j| Netherlands -| 51 4 23N. 2 39 36E.} © 10 38E, 

- | Afia - | New Guinea -| © 6 OS.| 126 23 45 E. 8 25 35 E. 

ae 8 ETE TS asia — 

Galle (Cape de) - | Afia - | Ceylon - ~-| 6 ~r WONG So agiZzork: ||) <5 21. x7ek. 
Gallipoli —- -| Europe -j| Turkey - =| 40-25 33N.| 26 37:15 E. | 1 46 29E. 
Gand - - | Europe - | Netherlands = 4 gp gt oaig Ne 3 43°20 E.| 0 14.53 E. 
Ganjam - - | Afia - | India - =| 19 22 30°N.|! 85 189g0'B. || -5 ar mB. 
Gap - -{| Europe -/| France” - =| 44 33 37 Ni 6 447iE. | -o 24 19 E. 
Gafpar (Ifland) - | Afia =| Stylof Galper 3\| q2e2g SelSs|ito7, 7 agaBE 27  Sigieh 
Gafpee - - | America - | G. St. Lawrence | 48 47 30N.| 64 27 30 W.| 4 17 50 W. 
Gavarea (Cape) - | Afia - | Kamtchatka - | 51 20 30N.| 158 36 oO E. | 10 34 24E. 
Geinhaufen - - | Europe - | Germany - E} 50093 sy 9 13 38 E.} © 36 55 E. 
Geneva - - | Europe - | Savoy - -~| 46 42 17,.N. 6 8 aE © 24 34k 
Genoa - - | Europe’ - | Italy = - | 44 25 ON. Soy rere | O35 apebe 
St. George (Ifle) - | Europe -j| Azores ~ - | 38 53 30N.| 28 10 OW. 1 52.40 W. 
St. George (Town) - | America - | Bermudas - - | 32:22 20N.| 64 14 15 W.| 4 16 57 W. 
St. George (Fort) - } America - | Hifpaniola -|.18 18 40N.] 73 11 49 W.} 4 52°47 W. 
St. George {Fort} - | Afia - | India - -| 13 -4 54N.| 80 24 49 E.} 5 21 39 E. 
St. George (Cape) - | America - | Newfoundland - | 48 30 5N.| 59 20 33 W.| 3 57 22 W- 
St. George (Cape) ~- | Afia - | New Holland -| 35 10 308. | 150 29 OE.] 10 1 56E. 
St. George (Cape) ~ | Afia - | New Britain . -| 4 53 30S.| 153 8 45 E. | 10 12 35E. 
George (Cape) - | America - | South Georgia - | 54.17 OS.| 36 32 30 W.| 2 26 10W. 
George (Cape) - | Afia - | Kerguelen’s Land} 49 54 30S.} 70 12 oF.] 4 40 48E. 
Geriah - - | Afia - | Malabar - -|16 37 ON.| 73 22 24E.} 4 53 30E. 
Ghent - - | Europe ~- | Flanders - =} 543) gene 343 20 E. | © 14 53 E. 
Gibraltar = - | Europe  - | Spain 24> 2) 36 +9 GRNEE os gece) ols moire 
Gilbert’s Ifle -| America - | TerradelFuego - | 55 13 0S.| 71 645 W.| 4 44 27 W. 
Glandeve - -| Europe -j France” - ~ 143 56 43.N. 648 10 E.] 0 27 313K. 
Glafgow - - | Europe - | Scotland - - 155 51 32 N. ATO RON fe On 17 hat) Ve 
Glocefter Houfe -}| America - | New Wales -| 51 24 26N.| 87 26 2W.| 5 49 44W. 
Glocefter Ile - | America~ - | Pacific Ocean - | 19 11 0S. | 140 20 0 W.| 9 21 20W. 
Gluchow.  - - | Europe -| Ruffa .-. -| 51 go 30N.] 34 20 OE. } 2 17 20E. 
Gluckftad  - - | Europe’ - | Holftein - - | 53 47 44.N. 9 27 OF. | o 37 48E. 
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A Taxur of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Names of Places. Continents. Coaft, Sea, or Latitude. Longitude H.W. 


Country. In Degrees. In Time. 


Go . 


OIANIOANE OG = 


i 
Goa = - | Afia India - 58 
Goat Ifle  - ~ |} Afia Chinefe Sea 2 
Goave (La Petit) - | America Hifpaniola 45 


53 
21 


w 


Goes = Europe Zeeland - 
Gogo : = Afia India = 
Gomera (Ifle) - | Africa Canaries - 
Gonave (Ifle N.E. Pt.) | America Hifpaniola 
Good Hope (Cape) - | Africa Caffraria. - 
Good Hope (Town) Africa | Caffraria 
Goodwood - Europe England 
Goree (Ifle) Africa Atlantic Ocean 
Gotha x Europe Germany - 
Gothaah = America Greenland - 
Gottenburg - Europe Sweden - 
Gottingen (Obfer.) Europe Germany - 
Goudhurt - Europe England - 
Grafton (Ifle) - | Afia Bafhees - 
Grafton (Cape) - | Afia New Holland 
Granada (Fort Royal) | America Caribbean Sea 
Granville - - | Europe France - 
Grafle - - | Europe France 
Gratiofa - Europe Azores 
Gratz 2 Europe Germany 
Gravelines  - Europe Flanders 
Gravois (Point) America Hifpaniola 
Greenwich (Obfer.) Europe England - 
Grenaae = Europe Denmark - 
Gregory (Cape) America Pacific Ocean 
Grenoble - Europe France - 
Grenville (Cape) America Pacific Ocean 


=e tb 


UF ae Piss we FS ge oes 
2h Madhnicnn 
OnmmpR HPO COP: 


OFOU DWNOGCDOWO 


ees OS aie see 0 


toon, 1S es ee, Ge 
QQOmoOOoOfR OK +O 


Grouais (Ifle) 3 France - 
Grinfted (Eait) D England - 
Grinfted (Welt) Europe England - 
Gry phifwald Europe Germany - 
Guadaloupe - America Caribbean Sea 
Guiaquil America Peru - 
Gurief - Afia Siberia - 


| Haderfleben Europe Denmark - 
Hague Europe Holland - 


Halifax 
Hambur: - 
Hammerfot (Ifle ) 
Hampftead  - 
Hang-lip (Cape) 
anover - 
Harbro’ (Market) 
Harefield ~- 
Harlem e 
Harrow on the Hill 


Nova Scotia 
Germany - 
North Sea - 
England - 
Caffraria  - 
Germany - 
England - 
England - 
Holland - 
England - 


America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


OO ere a Ps eT ae ieee | 
POH OR ty ae a ed 
Bebe We 96 40S i ie Ce a, el 
ORC OMO MOWOW BRO 
oo0o0o0oOrv Os OF 


Names of Places. 


Hattings = 
Havannah - 


Havant 5 = 


Havre-de-Grace 
Hawkhill - 

Heefe (La) - - 
St. Helena (Ja.To.) - 
Hengiftbury Head - 
Henley Houfe - 
Henlopen (Cape) - 


Henry(Cape) | - 
Heraclia = 

St. Hermogenes (Iie) 
Hernofand - 

Hervey’s (Ifle) - 
Heffeloe (Ifle) = 
Heve (Cape la) = 
Highbury Houfe - 
Highclere - s 
Highgate - 2 


Hinchinbroke (Ifle) - 
Hinchinbroke awcsP?) 
Hiorin 

Hoai- Nghan- = = 
Hogue (Capela)  - 
Hola - = < 
Holme Point « 
Honfleur = ds 
Hood’s Ifle - + 
Hoogftraeten 


Horn (Cape) 
Horndean - - 
Horfham = 2 
Hout Bay - - 
Howe’s Ifle - = 
Howe (Cape) - 
Huahine (Ifle) - 
Hueen (Ifle) = 
Hudfon’s Houle’ - 
Hunatton Lights = 


Hurftmonceux = 
Hufum 5 bs 
Hydrabad_ - “ 


Jackfon (Port) - 
Jaffrabad (Fort) ~ 
Jakutfk 2 e 
Jakutikoi-Nofs - 
Janeiro (Rio) 


Hurft Lighthoufe = - 


LONGITUDE. 


A Tasve of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Continents. 


Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
America 
America 


America 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Afia 
America 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 


| | 


America 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
America 
Afia 
America 
Europe 
America 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 


Aha 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
America 


Coaft, Sea, or 


be eS 


Country. Latitude. 
° i “ 
England - 50 5% ION. 
Cuba - - | 23 11 52N. 
England - i} SO bt gies 
France - - | 49 29 14N. 
Scotland - 7 37M. 
Netherlands = - A ae "ON. 
S. Atlantic Ocean} 15 55 oS. 
England - - | 50 42 57N. 
New Wales - | 51 14 28N. 
Virginia. - - | 38 47 8N. 
Virginia - - | 3657 ON. 
Turkey = - =f AT ots aN: 
Cook's River -| 58 15 ON. 
Sweden - - | 62 38 ON. 
Pacific Ocean -| 19 17 OS. 
Categat - -| 56 11 46N. 
France - - | 49 30 42N. 
England - - | 51 33 13 N. 
England - - | 51 18 40N. 
England ~- - | 51 34 16N. 
Pacific Ocean -}| 47 25 OS. 
Pr. Wm’s Sound | 60 16 ON. 
Denmark - -| 57 27 44N. 
China - - | 33 34 40N. 
France - - | 49 44 40N. 
Iceland - - | 65 44 ON. 
England - -| 52 59 40N. 
France - - | 49 25 13 N. 
Pacific Ocean -| 9g 26 OS. 
Netherlands - | 51 24 44N. 


Terra del Fuego 5 58 
England - = _ . 
England = =H hee 
Citedtia = = 


Pacific Ocean - | 16 46 30S. 
New Holland - | 37 31 15S. 
Pacific Ocean - | 16 44 OS. 
Sound - - 155 54 38N. 
New Wales -|53 © 32N. 
England - - | 52 58 4oN. 


England 
England - = 
Denmark - =| 
Golconda 


wn 

as 
) 
(oa 


New Holland 3 5L ise 
India - - | 20 52 50N. 
Siberia - -| 62 1 52N: 
Kamtchatka. -| 66 5 30N. 
Brafil - - | 22 54 108. 


Longitude 

In Degrees. In Time. 

H. M. Ss. 
0, 2 45 RE. 
5 28 34 W. 
O83 Wy 
o 0 32 F. 
o 12 41 W. 
o 18 5s9E. 
o 22 54 W. 
O77. 
Wi 
ys ow 
5. 165.6 Wi 
E 6t 375: 
to 8 52 W. 
vm ae et 
Io 35 45 W. 
o 46 55 E.. 
0.0 10:E. 
o o 23 W. 
OF 5. 21 
o o 35 W. 
168 38 oF. |} 11.14 32E. 
146 55 oOW.| 9 47 40W. 
9 59 58E. © 40 OE. 
118 49 30E. | 7 55 18E. 
E 5G 50. Wal 0.97 47: 
19 44 OW.) 1 18 56W. 
© 30 45 E. DL 27408. 
0-13 59 E. | 0 o 56.5. 
138 52 oOW.! 9 15 28W. 
446 15E..| 0 19 5. 
67 26 oW.]| 4.29 44 W. 
i 0 2m 0. 4) UINWe 
Oo! Witt ©. 1. Tew 
15 iB c E13, 16:Be 
154. 6 40 W.| 10 16 27 W. 
FAG BI pope (658. Ae. 
15t 6 oOW.| 10 4 24W. 
12,41 30E. | (0 50 46E. 
106 27 48W.| 7. 5 51 W. 
q28 of o.. m2 5. 
P32. 5o-Wei}.'O. 6 11 W- 
coe (omy eo OF mon Gar Co Or 
O54 7k 0 36 16E. 
7851 oF 5.15 24 F. 
TAr 33 30.8. to” 4. 54.E: 
71 36 30k 4.46 26E. 
129 43 30E 8.38 55 E. 
169 44 OW.|} 11_18 56 W. 
43 10 45 W.| 2.52 43 W. 


LONGITUDE. 


Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Longitude 


Coaft, Sea, or 
In Degrees. In Time. 


Country. 


Names of Places, Continents. Latitude. 


Jaroflawl  - -| Europe _-]| Ruffia - -| 57 37 30N. 
Jarra (Pulo) - | Afia - | Str. of Malacca- | 3 57 ON. 
Jafley - -| Europe ~-| Moldavia - -| 47 8 32N. 
Java Head -: - | Afia - | Java - -}| 6 48 30S. 
Icy Cape - - | America - | Beering’s Straits | 70 29 ON. 
Idolhos (Ifles) - | Africa - | Atlantic Ocean -4 9 27 ON. 
Jenikola - -| Europe -j Crimea - -| 45 21 oN 
Jenifeik - - | Afia - | Siberia - - | 58 27 17-N. 
Jeremie (Point) - | America - | Hifpaniola - | 18 40 20N. 
Jerufalem = - - | Afia - | Paleftine - ~| 31 55 oN 


-_— ————_ | | |  __ —— _—— ee”... OO a—X—w—¥KwrT'l_=> 


St. Ildefonfo’s Ifles - | America ~ | Terra del Fuego | 55 51 0S. 4 37 52W 
Ilginfkoi = - | Afia =} Siberian =) is- | -  f25 5 6 59 56E 
Immer (Ifle) -| Afia - | Pacific Ocean -| 19 16 oS 1119 4E 
Ingolftadt - - | Europe - | Germany - - | 45 45 5oN 0 45 42E 
Ingornahoix - - | America - | Newfoundland - | so 37 17N 349 2W 
Johanna (Peak) - | Africa - | Comora Ifles -| 12 16 OS. 259 5E 
St. John’s - -{ America - | Antigua - -117 4 30N 4 8 30W 
St. John’s - - | America - | Newfoundland - | 47 32 44N 3 29 42 W 
St. Jofeph - - | America - | California - -| 23 3 37N 7 18 43 W 
Joy (Port) - - | America - | Ifle of St. John’s} 46 11 0 4 11 49 W 
Irkuthk —- - | Atia ~ WoSiberia fs). ly 6 58 4E 
Irraname (Ile) - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean -| 19 31 OS 11 21 24E. 
Iflamabad  - - | Afia - | India =. 4=| 22 20 oN 6 7 19E 
Ifle of Pines - - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean - | 22 38 oS It, 10 32,5 
Iflington - - | Europe - | England - - | 51 32 18N o 0 24W 
Ifmael - -| Europe -| Turkey - ~-/| 45 20 58N 1 55 20E. 
If{fpahan - - | Afia - | Perfia = - | 32 24 34N 3 27 20E. 
St. Juan (Cape) - | America - | Staten Land -| 54 47 10S 415 8W. 
Juan Fernandes (Ifle) | America - | Pacific Ocean - | 33 40 oS 5 14 12 W. 
Judda - 4g -| Afia - | Arabia = -| 21 29 QN 2 37 28E. 


Judomfkoi - - | Afia ~ | Siberia - aS NC oe 9 19 30E. 
St. Julian (Port) - | America - | Patagonia -| 49 10 oS. 4 34 50W. 
Jupiter’s Inlet - | America - - | Anticotta (Ifle) - 49 26 ON. 4 14 33 W. 
Juthia- = - - | Afia - | India - -|1418 oN. 6 43 20E. 


Kalougas = -| Europe -| Roffia - -| 54 30 oN 2.24 20E. 
Kamenec - -| Europe -| Poland - - | 48 40 53N. 1 48 5E. 
Keeling’s Iflands - | Afia - | Indian Ocean - | 12 3 15S. 6 30 34 E. 
Kamtchatkoi-Nofs -]| Afia - | Kamtchatka -| 56 1 ON. 10 53 30E. 
Karakakoo (Bay) -| America - | Sandwich Ifles - 19 28 10N To 23 46 W. 
Kateringburg - | Afia 5 lpSibertays }= -| 56 50 15N Ax 3 20/E;. 
Kayes Ifland - | America ~- | Pacific Ocean -]| 59 52 ON 9 40 OW. 
Kedgeree - - | Afia - | India = -| 21 48 oN Rag5 20 B 
Keppel’s Ifland - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean -] 15 56 30S 9 36 42 W. 
Kiam-Cheu - - | Afia - | China - - | 35 37. oN asain Kae 
Kidnapper’s Cape - | Afia - | New Zeeland - | 39 42 45S I1.49 4E. 
ee ie -| Europe -| Holften - -| 54 22 25N © 37 39E. 
Kinfale - - | Europe - | Ireland ~ - | 51 41 30N © 33 53 W. 
Kiow - | .+ -| Europe -| Ukraine - ~-]| 50 27 oN 2.1 som: 
Kiringinfkoi - | Afia - | Siberia. - -| 57 47. oN fee eae a 


4 Kirk-Newton 
Kittery Point 
Koamaroo (Cape) 
Kola - 
Konfwinger - 
Kormantine Fort 
Kortar ( Lights) 
Kofloff - 
Kowima (Upper) 
Kowima (Lower) 


Krementzoug 
Kronotf{koi-Nofs 
Kullen igh) 
Kurfk + 


Names of Places. 


LONGITUDE. 


TABLE of the Latitudes and Longitudes ot Places. 


Continents. 


- | Europe - 
- | America - 
= | Ata = 


Europe 

Europe 

Africa = 
-| Europe - 
-| Europe - 
- | Afia 
- | Afia 


Country. 


Scotland - 


New England 


New Zeeland 
Lapland - 
Norway - 
Gold Coaft 
Denmark - 
Crimea - 
Kamtchatka 
Kamtchatka 


Coaft, Sea, or 


Longitude 


Latitude. fees nied In Time, 


ie) 
. 

Ed 
= 
n 


I 


SOROCOOKR HBO 
aS 
~ 


2W. 
58 W. 
18 FE. 
6E. 
Sr es: 
6 18 W. 


Europe 
Afia 

Europe - 
Europe - 


Ruffia = 


Kamtchatka 
Sweden - 


Raffia x 


nOONW 
By 
oO 


| La Ciotat - =| Europe -.| France) - - | 43 10 29N. § 86 48 Boal o.22 Bye 
Ladrone (Grand) - | Afia Chinefe Sea =| 22 2 oN} 11g 56 coe: 7°35 44.F. 
Lagoon Ifle (Cooke’s) | America - | PacificOcean ~ | 18 46 33S. } 138 54 15 W.| 9 15 37 W. 
Lagoon’s Ifle (Bhigh’ % America - | Pacific Ocean - | 21 38 oS.] 140 37 OW.]} g 22'28W. 
Lagos - - Europe -{| Turkey - = 4140 58.42 Netiezs «3 21K I-40 13°F. 
Laguna - - | Africa - | Teneriffe - ~ | 28 28 31N.| 16 27 13 W.} t 5 49 WI 
Lambhuus - - | Europe - | Iceland - =| 64 06)17 No]. 21 54 30 Wi) 1-27 38 W. 
Lampfaco - - | Afia -| Turkey - - | 40 20 52N.| 26 36 20E. 1 46 25E 
Lancarota (E. Pt.) - | Africa - | Canaries - =| 29 14 oN.| 13 26 oW-} 0 53 44 W- 
Landau - -}| Europe -| France —- - | 49 1b 38N. 8.7 30K. Oo 32 30E. 
Land{eroon - ~| Europe -{} Sweden - =\| 55 52 2geNnienl2 48° oped tongr wae. 
Langres - - | Europe -| France - - | 47 52 ON. § 19 §O:Bea O- 27 To B. 
Laon - - | Europe: -| France - - |"49 33 54.N. 2 37 b2nke 0 14,29 E. 
Lavaur - - | Europe ~©= | France’ - = | 43 40 52N. E49 .3\E. © ero 
Laufanne - - | Europe — - | Switzerland i 46 31 SN. 645 15 Ei. on 27> 7B) 
St. Lawrence’s (Ifle) } Afia - | Beering’s Straits | 63 47, oN.| 171 45 OF. | 11 27 OF. 
Le Croific  - -| Europe .-{| France. - - | 47 17 43N. 2 30 30W.| o10 2W. 
Leétoure = - { Europe: ©- | France > - - | 43 55 54N. GO 37 GUE oy 220 ume 
Leeds - - | Europe -{ England - - | 53 47-33 N. Tl 38 30 Wait 0-6) 2a, 
Leicetter = - -| Europe -j} England - = 52, 38:40 Nah 9 a 8!.20 Wal) io. Ame We 
Leiptic - - | Europe ~- {| Saxony - =| 51 22 22N.| 12 20 308. 0 49 22 E. 
Le Mans - -} Europes °= |) France / = =148 0 35 N. o 11 4gE. © =0),47 Bi 
Leopard’s Ifle - | Africa - | SterraLeone -]| 8 40 10N.| 13 8 OW.} 0 52 32 W. 
Leoftoffe - - | Europe -| England - -| 52 29 ON. t| 44. gE ° bye 
Leper’s Ifland - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean = | 15 23 305. |] 167 58 15 E. | 11 11 53E 
Le Puy - - Europe -| France - -|45 2 41N. Bc) AO UPA sOlmTib a Tsk 
Lefcar - - | Europe -| France - - | 43 19 52N. O26) 7Weilh O= I W. 
Lefkeard = - - | Europe -| England - - | 50 26 50N. 4 41 45 We) 0 18 47 W. 
Lefparre = - | Europe =| France -- - | 45 18 33N. 057 3W.] 0 3 48 W. 
Lewis Town - | America - Pennfylvania - | 38 47 27 N:| 75 15 48W.] 5.1 3 W. 
Leyden - ~ | Europe - | Holland - -| 52 8 4oN. 4128) /o.Rs Oa7 520k. 
Liege - - | Europe - | Netherlands - | 50 39 22N. 4) Si, 2Gn Ele © 22) 6. 
Lilienthal | - - | Europe - | Saxony - -| 53 8-25N. Bi5d. (Qube gs: co) k. 
Lima - i America - | Peru - =| 12° 1-56S.)96 54 OW.) 5-7 36 W. 
Limoges - Kurope -- | France » - - | 45 49-44 N. Tine Soper. 5 4. : 
(FEE RE eR SS a a RY Se RC EE RR PS RR A RR SE AES AS RE A 


LONGITUDE, 


Taste of Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Coaft, Sea, or Pacey. Longitude 


Names of Places. Continents, Country: In Degrees. 


oud a Once ea H. M. S. ae M 
Lintz - - | Europe - | Germany - -| 48 16 oON.} 13 57 30E. a'h5 50 E. 
Lifieux - - | Europe -| France - -| 49 8 5oN. 0 13 32E 0 0 ssE. 
Lifle s - | Europe - | Flanders - > 20 AiO: Oo T2an7) Be 
Lifbon - - | Europe - | Portugal - = |. 9 9 10W 0 36 37 E, 
Lion’s Bank - - | Europe - | Atlantic Ocean - 17 45. 0W.| 1 Fr OW. 
Lifburne (Cape)  - | Atia - | New Hebrides - F66 S7iguOuk.a (by 1 7u48ee | Quis 
Lifbugne (Cape) - | America - | Beering’s Straits 165 22;\30W.) 11 1 30.W. 
Liverpool - - | Europe -{ England - ~ | 2 56 45 W Oo 11 47 W. |-ar18 
Livourno- - | Europe - | Italy ~ - Io 16 30E GAT Gee 
Lizard - -| Europe - | England - - O13 ko WN © 20 52 W.} 7 50 
Lizier (St.) - | Europe - | France — - - X38) uhh el.) O fades. 
Loam-pit Hill -| Europe -| England - = © 1 25MW.i. 0 of 6 W. 
Lodeve = -| Europe -{| France - - 3 18 48E. O13 T5\E- 
Loheia - - + Ata "be, (eainabial ey,‘ - 42 8 30K. 2 48 34 E. 
Lombez - - | Europe -{ France - = © 54 24 E. Oo 3/382E: 
London (St. Paul’s) | Europe - | England - - © 5 47W.|. o 0 23W.| 2 45 
Spital Square | Europe - | England - = ° 20W.| o o17W. 
Chrift’s Hof. | Europe - | England - - ° stW.| © 0 23 W. 
Mr. Graham’s | Europe - | England - - ° 1oW.|. 0+ 0 25 W. 
Surry-itr. Ob. | Europe  - | England fo) 45 W.|. 0 0.27 W. 


pPOnwntAIAY Aon 
w& 


London Somerfet Place} Europe - | England 5) on ol aaa 

Saville Houfe | Europe - | England - = ° °0 0 31W 
Londonderry -} Europe -| Ireland - = 71 0 28 59 W.|6 o 
Lopatka (Cape) - | Afia - | Kamtchatka = - 156 4 10 26 sok. | 
Lorenzo (Cape) - | America - | Peru - = 80 5 5 23 59W 
Loretto 2 - | Europe - | Italy = = 3 oO 54 19E 
Louis (Port) - | America - | Hifpaniola - 453-7W 
Louis (Port) - | Africa - | Mauritius - > 349 s3E 
Louifburg = - -} America -{ Cape Breton - 3 50 57W 
Louveau = - | Afia India - = 644 6E 


Louvain = - {Europe  - | Netherlands + 
Lubni - - | Europe - |} Ruffia - = 
St. Lucar (Cape) - | America - | Mexico - = 
St. Lucia (Ifle) -j America - | Antilles - - 
Lucipara- - | Afia - | Straits of Banka 
St. Lunaire Bay - | America - | Newfoundland - 
Lunden . - | Europe - | Sweden - - 
Luneville - -| Europe -j France - - 
Lufon ms -| Europe -/{| France - + 
Luxembourg - | Europe = | Netherlands - 


Lydd . - | Europe -j} England -—  - 


Lynn Regis - - {| Europe -| England - - 
Lyons = - |; Europe -| France - - 
Macao (Pia Grand) - | Afia China = 
Macaflar - - | Afia Celebes. - 


Macclesfield Shoal - | Afia Chinefe Sea 


Macon = - | Europe France - 
Madeira (Funchal) - } Africa Atlantic Ocean 
Madras = - | Afia India = 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Names of Places. Continents. ete a Latitude. 7. newer | ae Time. H.W. 
ay Taal FS TST H. M S. H. M 

Madre de Dios (Port) | America - | Marquefas - -|. 9 55 305.| 139 8 40W.!| 9g 16 35 W.| 2 30 
Madrid - - | Europe - | Spain - -| 40 25 18N 3 38 30 W.|. o 14 34 W 
Maeftricht - - | Europe — - | Netherlands -| 50 51 7N. 5 40 45 E. o 22 43 E 
Mafamale —- - | Africa - | Zanquebar = |/16 21 /o.)|) 40; 20) 30...) |. 2 41 22 8 
Magdalen (Ifles) - | America - | G. St. Lawrence | 47 17 ON.| 61 26 OW.| 4 5 44 W 
Magdalena (Ifle) - | America - | Pacific Ocean -j| 10 25 30S.| 138 49 OW.| 9 15 16 W 
Mahon (Port) - | Europe -| Minorca - -| 39 51 48N.| (93 48 30E. o 15 y4E 
Majorca (Ifle) - | Europe - | Mediterranean Sea} 39 35 ON. 229 45E, © 9 59 E. 
Maize (Cape) - | America - | Cuba = -| 20 18 ON.| 74 23 oOW.|- 4 57 32 W. 
Malacca - - | Afia - | India - =|) 212° °6)N.|j102 Siac. |--6 4830 BE. 


Malicoy (Ifland). - | Afia - | Indian Ocean -| 8 15 30N.] 73 9 30E. 4 52 38 E. 
Mallicola (Ifle) - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean -| 16 15 305S.| 167 39 15 E. |-11 10 37 E. 
Maloes (St.) -|.Europe -| France - - | 48 39 3N. 2 1 26W.}|0 8 6W.| 6 
Malmoe - - | Europe -]| Sweden - = |-55' 26:37 Nala 13, 1 alk. 6 52-4 E. 
Malta (Town) - | Africa - | Mediterranean Sea} 35 53 50 N.| 14 28 30E. | 0 57 54E. 
Manchetter - -| Europe -| England - - | 53 26 30N. 215 oW.| 0 g oW 
Mangalore - - | Afia -| Malabar - -|12 50 ON.| 74 57 24E 4 59 5oE. 
Mangeea (Ifle) - | America - | Pacific Ocean - | 21 56 455S.} 158 oW.]| 10 32 12 W. 
Manheim - - | Europe - | Germany - =| 49 28 50N. 27 22E ° 33 49 E. 
Manilla - - | Afia - | Philippines -| 14 36 8N./ 120.51 15E 8 3-25 E. 
Mansfelt (Ifle) - | America - | Hudfon’s Bay - | 62 38 30 N.| 80 33 OW.| 5 22 12 W. 
Maria V. Diem. (C.) | Afia - | New Zeeland - |} 34 29 15 S.| 172 46 30N. | 11 31 16 EJ 
St. Marcou (Ifle) -| Europe -j| France - -/ 4929 52N.} 1 8 56W/| 0 4 36 W. 
Marigalante (Ifle) - | America - | Atlantic Ocean -| 15 55 15 N.| 61 11° OW.|] 4 4 44 W. 
Marmara(Ifle) - | Afia - | Sea of Marmara | 40 37 4N.| 27 30 35E. I Sono) Re 
Marpyrg = - | Europe  - | Germany - - | 46 34 42N.| 15 41 20E. I (245 5. 
Marfeilles = =\|) Europe: (=. | Brance 7) <1, be | 43 G7 gNil. ~5)22Ke | |-o 2nuag i. ‘ 
St. Martha - -| America -| TerraFirma -] 1119 2N.} 74 4 30W.| 4 56 18 W. 
St. Martin’s Cape - | Africa - | St. Helen’s Bay | 32 41 43S.] 17 55 OE. 1 11 4o FE. 
St. Martin’s Ifle - | America - | CaribbeanSea -| 18 4 20N.| 63 2 OW.| 412 8W. 
Martinico (Ifle) - | America - | Weft Indies -| 1444 ON.| 61 21 16W.|- 4 5 25 W. 
Martin-Vaz - - | America - | Atlantic Ocean - | 20 28 16S8.| 29 1 OW.| 1 56 4W.| 3 45 
St. Mary’s Ifle - | Europe -| Scilly Ifles- -| 49 55 30 N-| 6 1645W.| 0 25 7 W. 
St. Mary’s Town -| Europe -| Azores - -| 36 56 4oN.| 25 g 10W.] 1 4o 37 W. 
Mas-a-fuero (Ifle) - | America - | PacificOcean -| 33 45 OS.| 8022 OW.| 5 21 28 W. 
Mafkelyne’s Ifles  - | Afia - | New Hebrides - | 16 32 0 S.| 167 59 15 E. | 11 11 57 E. | 
Mafulipatam - - | Afia ~ | India - -{ 16 8 30N.] 8r 11 45 E 5 24.47 Be 
St. Matthew’s Light- | Europe -j| France” - - | 48-19 34.N. 4 45 54W 0 19 4 W. 
Mauritius (Pt. Louis) | Africa - | Indian Ocean -|} 20° g 4558.| 57 29 15 E 3 40 57 KB. 
q Maurua (Ifle) - | America - | Pacific Ocean - | 16 25 40S.| 152 32 40 W.| Io 10 11 W. 
Mayence  - -| Europe - | Germany - -| 49°54. 0N.| 8 20 OF. | 0 33 20E 
Mayne’s (John) Ifle - | Europe  - | Northern Ocean | 71 10 ON. 9 49 30 W.| o 39 18 W | 
| Mayo (Ifle) - - | Africa - | Cape Verd =| 15° t2)40UNG 2g ray Ww |= 1 32, 66 Wi | 
Mayotta (Peak) - | Africa =) Comora Tiles: i= | 12 50/155. ||045 25 0 Hig) 3) x 4oum. 
Meaux - -} Europe -{| France” - -| 48 57 40 N. 2 52 3018, |- Omiigork. 
Mechlin - - | Europe -| Netherlands -| 51 1 50N 4 28 455 0 17 555 iF 
Mende. = -| Europe -f France - = -| 44 31 2N 3°29 35 E 0 13 58E 4 
Mercury Bay - 1 Afia - | New Zeeland - | 36 48 oS.| 176 6 20E. | 11 44 25 E i 
Mergui - - | Afia - | Siam -t |= |%r2, rotgo Nel 98 rosie. ||- 633/47 8. i 
Mefurado Bay - | Africa - | Grain Coaft -] 6 18 20 N.| 10 49 OW.] 0-43 16 W. 
Metz - - | Europe  - | France -  «-| 49 7 10N.| 61013 E. | 0 24-41 E. 


—— ee 
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Names of Places. 


Y Mew-Stone - 
Mexico S 
Mezieres = 
Miatea (Ifle) 
St. Michael’s Ifle 
Middleburg - 
Middleburg (Ifle) 
ilan = 
Milo (Ifle) - 
Minfter = 


Mirepoix = 
Mirroe (Ifle) 

Mittau = 
Mocca = 
Mocha (Ifle) 

Modena = 
Mohilew = 
Monopin Hill 
Mons = 
Monfieurs  - 


Montague (Cape) 


Montagu (I fle) 
Montalto - 
Montauban - 
Monte-Chrifti 
Montego Bay 
Monterrey - 
Montlambert 
Montmirail - 
Montpelier - 


Montferrat (Ifle) 


Monument (The) 
Meofe Fort - 
Morant (Point) 
Morokinnee - 
Morotoi L 
Mofcow . 
Mofdok = 
Mofketto Cove 
Moulins = 


| Mount (Cape) - 


| | Mowee (Eait Point) - 
| Mowee (Weft Point ) 
“Mulgrave (Point) - 
Munich 2 te 
Mufwell Hill is 


Nagpour- 
_ Namur ~ 
Nancovery Harbour 
Nancy : 


Vor. XXI. 


Africa 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Continents. 


Afia 
America 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 


' ' ' ' ' ' 1 ' ! ' 


America 

Afia = 
Europe - 
Europe = _- 
America - 
America - 
America - 
Europe - 
Europe - 
Europe - 


America - 
Afia = 
America - 
America - 
America - 
America - 
Europe - 
Europe - 
America - 
Europe - 


America 
America 
America 
Etrope 
Europe - 


Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 


Coatt, Sea, or 
Country. 


New Holland - 
Mexico - - 
France - - 
Pacific Ocean - 
Azores - = 
Zealand - = 
Friendly Ifles - 
Italy = - 
Mediterranean Sea 


England - = 


France - = 
Bengal Bay = 
Courland - - 
Arabia he - 
Pacific Ocean - 
Italy = - 
Rufiia = = 
Banka = = 
Netherlands = 
Borneo’ - - 


Sandwich Land - 


New Hebrides - 
Italy 
France - 


Peru = 


Jamaica - - 
New Albion - 
France - - 
France - = 
France) = = 


Caribbean Sea 
New Hebrides 
New Wales 
Jamaica - 
Sandwich Ifles 
Sandwich Ifles 
Mofcovy - 
Ruffia = 
Greenland - 
France - 


_ | Grain Coatt = 


Sandwich Ifles  - 
Sandwich Ifles  - 
Beering’s Straits 


Bavaria - = 

England - = 

India - 
»Netherlands 


Nicobar Ifles 
France ~ 


Latitude. 


Longitude 
In Degrees. In Time. 
Pheer H. M. S. 
146 26 30 E. 9 45 46 E. 
99 41 45 W.] 6 38 47 W. 
4 43 165. O18 533H. 
148 6 OW.j 9 52 24W. 
25 42 oW.| 1 42 48°W. 
3°36 35 EB. | -o 14 26 E: 
174 34 OW.| 11 38 16 W. 
9 10 52. | 0 36 43 E. 
20° 0 YOUR 140 OF. 
1 18 46E. Onis, Ihe 
Bog2 rt Eee Yo) 7, soph 
93 37 30E. | 6 14 30 E. 
23 42 45 E. I 34 51 E. 
44° 0 “OR: Z 950" One 
74 37 OW.| 4 58 28 W. 
Tp 12ss0vbe nt 1 OraA cork. 
30 24 30R 1 2 ir 38h. 
10521 7b 7 0 94, 
3.57 15E. | o 15 4g E. 
115 34 45E. | 7 42 19 E. 
neers —— 
126 46 oW.| 147 4W. 
168" 371996 Ee Hind t4e OUR: 
13°35 14 &. | © 54 21 E. 
1p ZO osteo ah OF Gg 2a 
80 49 15 W.| 5 23 17 W. 
78 20 OW.| § 13 20 W. 
12034 Dewi 8 6 17 We | -7hgo 
138 45E. | o 6 35 E. 
3 32 16E. oi 9 E 
351 45E. | o 15 27 E 
62 27 oW.| 4 9 48W 
168 38 15 E. | 11,14 33 Es 
80 54 41 W.| 5 23 39 W. 
76 15 45 W. 3 W. 
156 29 30 W.| 10 25 58 W. 
157 17 OW.| 10 29 8 W. 
37 46 15E. Bat Be. Ee 
43°50 (ONbin 13.155 20.8 
52 56 45W.| 3 31 47 W. 
B20) MOVER. © 13 20E. 
11 48 oW.| o 47 12 W. 
155 55 OW.| 10 23 40 W. 
156 38 30 W.} 10 26 34 W. 
165 12 oW.] 11 o 48 W. 
Li 32" 30h. |) of 46 TOE. 
o 7 20W.| © o 29 W. 
7946 oF.| 519 4E 
Aa 45 BO © 19 11 Es 
93 26 o€F. 6 13 44E 
6 tory Es. o 24 41 E 
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LONGITUDE. 


A Tas eof the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. - 


| 
; 
| Coaft, Sea, or 


Names of Places. Continents. Latitude. Longitude 


Country. In Degrees. In Time. 


keh kb Si 
Nangafachi - | Afia Japan 

Nankin - | Afia China 

Nantes - | Europe | France 

Naples - | Europe Italy - 
Narbonne - | Europe | France = 
Narcondam - | Afia | Bengal Bay 
Narva - + | Europe Livonia - 
Navaffa (Ifle) - | America | Atlantic Ocean 
Needles (Lighthoufe) | Europe Ifle of Wight 
Negapatam - - | Afia India - 


Negrais (Cape) Afia India = 
Neichin - Europe Ruffia - 
Neuftadt = - Europe Auftria - 
Nevers - Europe France - 
Newbury - America New England 
Newenham (Cape) - | America Beering’s Straits 
Newington (Stoke) - | Europe England - 
Newtee (Point) - | Afia India - 
New-werk (Ifle) | - | Europe Lower Saxony 
New-year’s Harbour | America Staten Land 


Nice - - | Earope Italy = 
Nicholas Mole (St.) America Hifpaniola 
Nicobar (Great ) Afia Bengal Bay 
Nicobar (Car) Afia Bengal Bay 
Nievport - Europe Flanders - 
Ningpo - Afia | China - 
Nimes - Europe France - 

Noir (Cape) America Terra del Fuego 
Noirmoutier (Tfle) Europe | France - = 
Nootka Sound America Pacific Ocean 


MOF ODO AHS O 


Norburg - Europe Denmark 
Norfolk Ifland Afia Pacific Ocean 
Noriton = America Pennfylvania 
North Cape - Europe Lapland - 
North (Cape) America | South Georgia 
North (Cape) Afia Beering’s Straits 
North Ifland Afia Straits of Sunda 
North Ifland Afia Chinefe Sea 
Norton’s Sound America Beering’s Straits 
Noyon - Europe France - 


co 


. oH 
O0OONH HD HYU RH O 


ma 


Nuremberg - Europe Germany 


° 


Oaitipeha Bay America Otaheite - S. | 149 

Ochotfk - Afia Tartary - Y.|143 
Ohamaneno Harbour | America Uliteah = - ( Seb 2 
Oheteroz (Ifle) America Pacific Ocean 26 368. | 150 

Ohevahoa (fle) America Marquéfas . | 139 

Obstahoo (Ifle) America Marquefas -| 139 6 
Oldenburg - Europe Wettphalia i : 8 14 ; 
Oleron - Europe France = SieeeO: 30) 20 Wie 


oowuno0owny 
I 


Olinde 
Omergon 


Onateayo 
Onecheow 
Oonalafka 
Oonemak 


Oporto 
Orange 
Oreehoua 
Orel 


Orenburg 


Padua 
Paimbeeuf 
Paita 


Palermo 


+} Palmiras ( 
| | Palmiers 


y 


= Bie Pony poe ey 


Owhyhee { 
Oxford Obfervatcry 


Names of Places. 


Oleron (Ifle) 


Olonfe (Sablefo) 


(Tower) 


Omer's (St.) 


(Ifle) 
(Ifle) 


(Cape) 


Opara (Ifle) 


Orford (Cape) 
_Orford-Nefs 


Orleans = 
Orleans (New) 
Oratava - 
Orfk : 
Ortegal (Cape) 
Ofimo - 
| Ofmaburg — - 
| | Olnaburg (Ifle) 
| Oltend ~ 
Y Oftia 2 
Orakootata (Ifle) 
Overbierg  - 
Ower Rocks 
/} Owharre Bay 
N. Point 


S. Point 
E. Point 


Paddlef{worth 


Paix (Port) 


Pallifer (Cape) 
Pallifer’s Ifles 
} Pallifer (Port) 
Palma (Ifle) 
Palmas (Cape) 


Palmertton’s I {le 


Point) 


SSS eee 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Continents. 


Europe 
America 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
America 
America 
America 
America 
America 


Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Afia 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Africa 


Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe - 
Europe 


America 
America 
America 
America 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 


America 
A frica 
Africa 
Africa 
America 
Afia 
Europe 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


France - 
Brafil 

France - 
India 


=| France — - 


- | 


Marquefas 
Sandwich Ifles 


Beering’s Straits 
Pacific Ocean 


Portugal 
France = 
Sandwich Ifles 
Rouffia = 
Tartary  - 
Pacific Ocean 
England - 
France - 
Louifiana - 
Teneriffe - 
Tartary - 
Spain 2 
aly = 
Germany - 


| Pacific Ocean 


Netherlands 
Italy - 
Pacific Ocean 
Norway - 
England - 


Huahine - 
Sandwich Ifles 
Sandwich Ifles 
Sandwich LIfles 
England - 


England - 
Italy = 
France 
Peru < 


Hifpaniola 


| Sicily - 


New Zeeland 
Pacific Ocean 


Beering’s Straits 


' ' ' t ' 


Kerguelen’s Land 


Canaries - 
Grain Coatt 
Pacific Ocean 
India - 
France = 


: Longitude 

Tatitude. In Degrees. “| In Time. H.W. 
an a a Hi. M. &. H. M. 
AG» 20 '5n/Ni 1, agp oye || 0. 6 38'W. 

BUTS OSs |) 135 5. 30. 2 20 22W. 
46 29 52N. TAR SIM. | 0). 7) <8. Wie 

20 10 30N.| 72 56 30E. 4 51 46E. 
50-44 52\N. 2 14°677E. °o 9: oF. 

9 58 ON. 138 5st OW. |. 9 15 24.W. 

21 49 30N.| 160 13 30W. | 10 4o 54 W. 
53 54 29N.| 166 22 15 W. |] rr 5 29W. 
54 30 30N.| 165 31 oOW.] 11 10 4W. 

2% 36 0S.} 144 8 32W.| 9g 36 34W. 
41 10 oN. 8 22 oW. | 0 33 28W. 
44 8 ION. 448 8E, 0 19 13 E. 
22, 3 ON.} 160 6 30W. |} 10 4o 26 W. 

256 40N.| 35 57 oF. 2 23 48K. 
51 46 3N.) 55 7 35E. | 3 40 30E. 

252) -GrNn! 124.25. <o.We ||. 8 17 40 W. 
52 4 30N To O ah Up ke Oy SS 2uk 
47 54 10N I SA 2H. COW Mets) 10 
29 57 45N.| 89 58 45 W. | 5 59 55 W.- 
28-22) SINE 116, seg RWI. it 6, 22,Wis 
Fi 12, Beye V8) giao. 3 54 -8E- 
43 46 37N 7 38 oW. |. 0 30 32 W. 
43 29 30N.| 13 27 8E. © 53 49H. 
52 16 14N. 7 A ao) Be o 31 10K. 

1752) 20NSn | TAS. GulONW. 1 9 52 24.2 
5 LMG) TOWNS 2, 5 Omgioiks ort 46E. | 11 45 
41 45 35N.] 12 16 20E. 049 «SE. 

19 51 305. | 158 23 oW. | 10 33 32 W. 
GOMUGNSaHN | pir aizsrrisuhls 0 45 29E. 
50 39 57N. 0 40 OW. |\0 2 40W 

16 42 46S. | 151 g 6W.| 10 4 36W. | 11 50 
20-17 ON.| 155 59 OW. | 10 23 56W. 

18 54 30N.| 155 48 oW. | 10 23 12 W. 

19 33 ON.| 154 52 OW. | 10 19 28 W. 
51 45 38N. L, DhPOMWa NRO | 5). 0 Wis 
5 6 50N. I, <OMisoren 0 433E. 
45-23 40N.# 11 52 56E. © 47°32 E. 
#] 17 ae 2 IeA6WNe bere | 8) 7 Wis 

12 oS. j 

19 56 ON.| 72 52 15W.| 4 51 29W. | 
38 6:-45N.| 13 20 15E. © 53/auk: | 
41 38 oS. | 175 23, 12E. | 11 41 33E. | 

15 38 15S. |] 146 30 15 W. | 9 46 1 W. 
AOS 1T5vo-u| | 6g) 3.5ve.bs. 4 38 20K. | 

28 36 45N.] 17 49 6W.| 1 11 16W. 

4 30 ON. 741 oW © 30 44 W. 

18 o 30S. | 163 12 OW. | 10 52 48W. 
20 44 ON.| 87,1 26E. 5 48 6E. 9. 30 
430 GuawNGIE x 26cathe o 6 25E. 

avibis 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Coaft, Sea, or 


Longitude 


Ik 


Names of Places. Continents. Country. Latitude. In Degrees. InTime. © PPE Ws 
Oe ites il oye dials ro te SI He M. 
Panama - - | America -| Mexico - =| S58 g2N.] 80°35 e5°W. || 5 20 a Ws 
Paoom (Ifle) - | Afia - | New Hebrides - | 16 30 oS. | 168 28 45E. | 11 13 55E 
Para - - | America - | River Amazons 1 28 oS.| 48 40 oW.] 3 14 40oW- 
Paris (Obfervatory) - | Europe -j| France’ - - | 48 50 14N. 220 OF. ° 9g 20E. 
Parma - - | Europe - | Italy - - | 44 44 50N.] 10 26 30E. o 41 56E. 
Paffado 2 - | America - | Peru - =| 6 FO Ome. 182 io WGW: | 5 28° coW. 
Patrixfiord - -| Europe - | Iceland - - | 65 35 45N.| 24 10 OW-.] 1 36 4oW. 
Pau - -.| Europe -| France” - - | 43 15 oO © g OW.|] o 0 36W 
Pavia - - | Europe - } Italy - - | 45 10 59N. 9 11 30E. o 36 46E 
St- Paul’s Ifle - | Africa - | IndianOcean -| 38 44 OS.| 77 18 OE. 5 OQ) r2ik: 
St. Paulde Leon -{| Europe -| France - - (48 41 24 NJ 3 58 37W.] 0 15 54W 4.0 
Pednathias Head - | Europe - | Scilly Ifles -| 49 52 2N. 
Pedra Blanca - | Afia - | Chinefe Sea - |.22 16. ON.) Pep 22) 575. DA tage 
Pedra Branca - | Afia - | Straits of Malacca} 1 18 oON.| 104 31 49E. 6 5 8nnaa 
Pedra (Point) - | Afia - | Ceylon - - | 39 52 ON.| 80 27- OE. 5 21 48E. 
} Pekin - - | Afia - | China - - | 39 54 47N.]| 116 24 51 E. 7 45 39E 
Pellew Ifles - | Afia - | Chinefe Sea -| 7 19 ON.| 13440 oF. 8 58 4oE 
Pello - - | Europe - |} Finland - - | 66.48 16N.| 23 58 15 E. 1°35 535 
Pera (Pulo) - | Afia - | Straits of Malacca} - - - 99 8 30E. 6 36 34E.- 
| Perigueux - | Europe -{| France’ - =.| 45 11 ‘SIN. © 43 19E. Q 2) Fa 
Perinaldo - - | Europe’ - | Italy - - | 43 53 20N. 7 42 45E. ONsousT Et 
Permera (Rocks) - | Afia - | IndianOcean - | 13 13 ON.| 74 44 OE. 4 58 56E. 
Peros Banhos - | Afia - | Indian Ocean -| 5 22 ON.| 71 53 OE. 447 g2k. 
Perpetua (Cape) - | America - | PacificOcean -| 44 4 30N.| 124 14 OW. | 8 16 56W. 
Perpignan - - | Europe -j| France - - | 42 41 53N. 2 Saab. o 11 34E. 
Pefaro - - | Europe -| Italy - =| 43055) WuNe| “12 Sa. ees: © 5 93 E. 
St. Peterfburgh - | Europe - |, Ruffia - - | 59 56 23N.| 30 19 15 E.- 2) ee 
St. Peter’s Fort - | America - | Martinico - -| 14 44 ON.| 64 21 16E. 25 W. 
St. Peter’s Ifle - | America - | Atlantic Ocean - | 46 46 30N.| 56 17 OW. | 3.45 8W. 
St. Peter and Paul - | Afia - | Kamtchatka - | 53 0 37N.} 158 44 30E. | 10 34 58E 4 36 
Petit Goave - | America - | Hifpaniola -| 18 27 oN-| 72 45 34W. |: 4 51 2W. 
Petrofawodfk - | Europe -| Ruffia - - | 61 47 4N.| 34 23 30E. 2 47 34E. 
Pettaw - - | Europe’ - | Styria - -.| 46 26 2EN.| ts 59 15 E. rie My foe 
Petworth - - | Europe -{ England - - | 50 59 17N. o 36 26W-| o 2 26W. 
Pevenfey - - | Europe -j England - - | 50 49 12N. o 20 14F. oaks 
Philadelphia - -.| America - | Pennfylvania - 1} 39 56 54N-| 75 13 45W-| 5 0 55W.| 3 00 
Philip (Straits ) - | Europe - | Flanders - = | Deak Onigie Ne 3 45 12E. O55” Grete ; 
St. Philip’s Fort - | Europe -| Minorca - - | 39 50 40N. 3 48 30E. © 85 14 E. 
Philipfburg - - | Europe - | Germany - -|49 14 IN. 8 26 34E. © 33 40E 
Philipville — - - | Europe - | Netherlands - | 50 11 19N. 4 208TOIE. o 18 gE. 
Pickerfgill’s Harbour | Afia - | NewZeeland - | 45 47 27S. | 166 18 gE. | 11 5 13E. | 10 57 
Pickerfgill’s Ile - | America - | Atlantic Ocean - | 54 42 30S.} 36 58 OW. | 2 27 52W. 
Pico - - | Europe - | Azores - - | 38 26 52N.| 28 27 40oW. TF SRT 
Pines (Ifle of - | Afia - | New Caledonia - | 22 38 oS. } 167 38 oF. | 11 10 32E. 
Pifa - -| Europe - | Italy Sb > Suikaay apiieaN To 22K ai. oO 41635 Ee 
Pifcadores  - - | Afia - | PacifieOcean - 411 15 ON.| 167 20 20E. | 11 9g 21E. 
N.E. Pt.| America ~- | Wet Indies - | 20 3k ON.| 69 33 oW 4 38 12 W. 
Pit-Rack}§ Point | America - | Weft Indies - | 20 13 35N.| 69 37 45W 4 38 31 W. 
N.W. Pt.] America - | Weft Indies -}| 2030 ON.| 7o 4 30V 4 40 18W. | 
Plymouth - - | Europe -| England - - | 50.22 3oN.| “4 12.45 W o 16 51 W 6 0 


LONGITUDE. 


A Tasveof the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Coaft, Sea, or Watdes Longitude 


Names of Places. Continents. Country. In Degrees. Fale! 


“ 
Poitiers - Europe France : 48 E. 
Pollingen = - Europe Germany N. 30E. 
Pondicherry - Afia India : goE. 
Ponoi - Europe Lapland 45 E. 
Pontoife - Europe France 37. 
Pool - Europe England 
Poolytopu - Afia India - 
Popayan - America New Granada 
Port au Prince America Hifpaniola 
Portland (Point) Europe England - 


AS 
moon Cb Vo 


Www bv 


Portland (Ifle) - | Europe North Sea 
Portland (Ifle) - | Afia Pacific Ocean 
Porto - - | Europe Italy = 
Porto Bello - America Mexico - 
Porto Novo - - | Afia India - 
Porto Praya - | Africa St. Jago - 
Bete Bis oe Pt. | America Welt Indies 
N.W. Pt.| America Welt Indies 
Porto Sanéo (Ifle) - | Africa Atlantic Ocean 
Port Paix - America Hifpaniola 


Rebpeennone 


Port Praflin - Afia New Britain 
Port Royal - America Jamaica - 
Port Royal - America Martinico - 
Portfmouth Town Europe England - 
Portfmouth Academy | Europe England - 
Portfmouth - - | America New’ England 
Pofen = - | Europe Poland - 
Prague = - | Europe Bohemia - 


Praters neg Point ¢ Afia Chinefe Sea 


> 
IOKNnARBDHP Av 


SNIOHRBROORNO 
at 


ion 


Praule - - | Europe England - 
Preparis (Ifle) - | Afia Bay of Bengal 
Prefburgh - Europe Hungary - 
Prince’s Ifland -| Afia Straits of Sunda 
Prince’s Ifland - | Africa Atiantic Ocean 
Prince of Wales’s Fort} America New Wales = 
Prince of Wales’s Cape| America Beering’s Straits 
P. W. Henry’s Ile - | America Pacific Ocean - 
Providence - - | America New England - 
Pudyona ~ - | Afia New Caledonia 


an) 
Oo ORM 


4 
ORO KF AHN HOO 


a 


Pyleftaart’s Ifland Afia Pacific Ocean 


Quebec - America Canadas - 
Quibo (Ifle) America Pacific Ocean 
Quilloan 3 Afia India - 
Quimper - Europe France - ~ 
St. Quinton - Europe France - - 
Quiros (Cape) Afia New Hebrides - 
Quito - - | America Peru - 


sIaoxn 
Ane wa 


” 
IN 
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LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


a ee 


Names of Places, Continents. cori ay Latitude. Ta weer te Time. | H: W- 
=e ae = 
: no Ueayy dai Eesha H. ‘M.S. H. M. 
Race (Cape) - | America - | Newfoundland -| 46 40 oON.| 53 3 30W 3 32 144W 
Rakah (Ancient) ~- | Afia -'| Mefosotamiai. - | 36 1 oN.) 38 50,,0H-1) 2 35 20K 
Ramhead ss - - | Europe -- | England - =| so; 18; 24N; 4.47 Z0Ni. |) 0.9% (role 
Ramfgate = - | Burope* | =))) England #=~" -+| 52 19 gm: 1 24 Eee |! 0) 6 30.05 
Ranai (1fe) . America, £) Sandwich Miles: | 20 46 30N.! 156 55 30 W. | 10 27 42 W 
Randers - - | Europe - | Denmark - -| 56 27 48N:} 10 3 27H. © 40 14E 
Ratifbon - - | Europe =] Germany - -| 49 0 ON.| 12 6 25E. | 0 48 20E 
Ravenna - - | Europe =| Italy = ~'| 44 9s )5 Nol’ 12 10,3685. | 0 48 42K. 
Recanati - - | Enrope ~- | Italy - - | 43 25 44N.| 13.31 85. © 54. ab.¥e 
Recif - - | America - | Braiil = =| $40 FoINE|t 35 35saxQ,)We; | ..2 23 20)Wi 
acest ein freee her neneeerens os onan a ee a pee os ey 
Reculver = - | Europe -{| England - - | 51.22 47N. 1, 1Tego Bie 0, 4 47 
Red-Buoy  - - | Europe - | Mouthofthe Elbe| 53 39 oN.|} 
Refuge (Port) - | Afia - | Bligh’sTflands - | 18 38 30S. | 173 56 OW. | 11 31 44W. 
Reikianefs (Cape) - | Europe  - | Iceland - =| | 02a MoNe | 22) 47. 3eiVy i 31 to We 
Rennes - - | Europe -| France - - | 48 6 5oN. I 41 30W o 6 46W. 
Refolution Bay - | America -- | Marquefas - | 9 55 305. ] 139 8 4oW 9 16 35. Wis!) (2030 
Refolution (Ifle) -| America - | Hudfon’s Straits | 61 29 oN.| 65 16 oW A 2: BEA 
Refolution (Ifle) - | America. - |*PacificOcean - | 17 23 30S. | 141 45 OW.| 9 27. oW. 
Refolution (Port) - | Afia - | Tanna - - | 19 32 25S. |] 169 41 5E rr 18 44E, 
Revel | > *’ *= - | Europe -| Livonia - -| 59 2622N.| 24 39 15. © 30) 4b 
Rhe (Lights) - | Europe -/| France \)- - | 46 14 49N. L 33 4oW:. Va 6 LS Wise 3huko 
Rheims - - | Europe -| France - =| 4915 anOINg)) 4. 2 45jFR O TO qi Ee 
Rhodes - - | Europe -| France - - | 44 21 ON. 2. 381 GAEs © Jo 17 BE 
Riche (Point) - | America - | Newfoundland - | 50 40 10N.| 57 23 oW.j| 3 49 32W. 
Richmond (Obfer.) Europe -| England - -| 51 28 SN. o 18 42 W. heath 15 W. | 
Rieux - = |*Burope } “2! | France v=) §. =|) 43uxe) a ziNe 1Zyworee o 4 48K. | 
Riez - - | Europe -| Francé  - - | 43 48 57N. 6 seg Gu? o 24 20K. | 
Riga - -| Europe - | Livonia -  -} 56.56 24N.| 24 0 15H. I 36. rE 
Rimini - - | Europe - | Italy - - | 44 3 43N.)) 12 32 36.5 o 50 Tok. 
Ringfted - - | Europe - | Denmark - = (O55 2O GINA) pL teA7, ones Come yy ty yl On 
Ringwood - - | Europe - | England = - -| 50-50 58N. 1 47 16W o 7 9W. | 
Rio Janeiro - - | America - | Brafil - - | 22 54 10N. 3 10 45Wiesl . 2 52 Ag We sleeaianh 
Ripa Traufone - | Eurepe -| Italy - - | 43- o 24N.} 13 44 30K. © 54 58E. 
Rochelle - - | Europe -| France - - | 46 9 33N. TE QO). 2We|).0 4! SOME gear 
Rochfort = = - | Europe -| France — - - | 45 56 10N. © 57 (AGI I} 1.0199) bin Wie see te 
Rodotto - - | Europe’ =| Turkey =~ - | 40 58 24N.| 27 25 16E. r 49 41k. 
Rodrigues (Ifle) - | Africa - | Indian Ocean . - | 19 4o 40S. | 63 9 I5E. Ae D2, 377k 
Roefkilde — - - | Europe - | Denmark - ~ | §5 38) 25 Ne) 12 5) 2708. 0 48 22E 
Romaine Key - | America - | BahamaChannel | 22 1 30N.| 77 39 45 W-.| 5 10 39W 
Rome (St. Peter’s) - | Europe - | Italy - = 14053 panes 2 12.27) Ames 0.49 51E 
Romney (New) - | Europe =] England - SN =o) oN. © 56 229.8. ° ack 
Romney (Old) - | Europe -| England - =| a e by: N. ° 33 fol de ° : pera 
Ronde (Pulo) - | Afia - | Straits of Malacca} = - = O5) Maumee 6 20 52E. 
Rot (Abbey) -| Europe’ =| Bavaria “- -| 47 sg 1rNili12 3 30K. |) © 48 14K. 
Rotterdam - - | Europe - | Holland | - - | 51 56 oN. 429 oF. 017 56E. 30 
Rotterdam (Ifle)  - | Afia - | Friendly Ifles - | 20 15 22S. | 174 44 48E. | 11 38 soE. 6 0 
Rouen = - | Europe |= | Frante > - -| 49.26 27N. tl eaelity ey ey IE Let 
Round Ifland - | America - |*Beering’s Straits | 58 56 3oN.| 159 53 30W. | 10 39 34. 
Roxant (Cape) - | Europe - | Portugal - --| 38.45. 26N. 9 35 soW.]| o 38 23 W. 
Royan = ={| Burepe =o) Frances == 01) = Nai ac) Syn emg i Tig Wied | Ol llaun(GVVis 
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. BONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Names of Places. Continents. ape tet OF Latitude. aT ween a Time. H.W. 
Woe Lie etc H. M. S. H. M. 
Ruttunpour - - | Afia - | Berar - - | 22 16 oN.| 82 36 ok. ty eo) ey bl bis 
Rypen - - | Europe -{| Denmark - - | 55 19 57.N. SPA 7 age 035, (85 
Saba (Ifle) - - | America - | Caribbean Sea - | 17 39 30N.| 63 17 15W.|] 413 QW. 
Sable (Cape) - | America - | Nova Scotia - | 43 23 43N.| 65 39 15 W.| 4 22 37W. 
Sacrifice (Rocks) - | Afia - | Malabar Coaft - | 11 28 ON.| 75 31 5E. ey Cs 
Saddle-back (Ifles) - | America - | Hudfon’s Straits} 62 7 oON.| 68 13 oW.] 4 32 52W. 
Saeby - - | Europe - | Denmark - = (M5 7ie2Ou w2ENG IE KOlK32 “54uk. ©) 42) TBs 
Sagan - -.| Europe - |} Si'efia - Pas tn 42 IN (EG Dea. ie oper 
Saintes - - | Europe -j} France’ - - | 45 44 46N © 37 45 W.| oO 2 31W. , 
Saintes(Rocks)W.end.| Europe - | Bay of Bifeay -| 48 5 5N. 5 5 OWe, |) 10 2oc20Wi. 
Sainte-Croix - - | Europe © = France’ )- )) -} 48 0 35:N. 722 a5 Gieay § ON29 320 E- 
Salatan (Point) - | Afia - | Borneo” - -| 413 455./ 114 29 OF 7 37 56E. 
Salee (New) - - | Africa - | Morocco - = | gahis) iON 6 43 30W. © 26 54W 
Salifbury = - - | Europe -)| England - =1est 93 oN 147 oW O87 SSW 
Salifbury (Ifle) - | America - | Hudfon’s Bay - | 63 29 ON.| 7647 OW 5 7 8W. 
Sall (Ifle) - - | Africa - | Atlantic Ocean’- | 16 38 15N.| 22 56 15 W I 31 45 W. 
Salonica - - | Europe -| Turkey - =} 401414 TONG) 23) 8. ok meg zen: 
Salvages (Ifles) - | Africa - | Atlantic Ocean - | 30 3 27N.| 16 6 30W I 4 26W 
Samana . - | America - | Hifpaniola -| 19 15 40N.| 69 16 30W 437 6W 
Samara - -| Europe -| Ruffia - - | 48 39 35N.] 35 20 oF. 2.21 20. 
Sambelong (Great) - | Afia - | Bengal Bay = 4) 7500. LOINIe G3, 40 pork. 6 14 40. 
Samganooda - - {| America - | Oonalafla - - | 53 54 29N.| 166 22 15 W. | 11 5 29'W. 
Sanéta Cruz - - | Africa - | Teneriffe - = 1928) .20 ) -4SNe b 16922 20,We |) ar 5 30'Wa 
Sanda Cruz - - | Africa - | Grand Canary. - } 28 ro 37N.| 15 47 OW. | 1 3 8W. 
Sandown Caftle - | Europe -| England - - | 51 14 18N. 1 23 45 ouR. (on Yee {ep On 
~ Sandfoe - - | Europe -| Lapland - = 168) 569n5N5) 0 16 57 cok. Te] easier. 
Sandwich - - | Europe -| England - = | SeTORZON. 1. (20 3056. Oleg 2S 
Sandwich Bay - | America - |,South Georgia - | 54 42 OS.| 3612 oOW.{ 2 24 48W. 
Sandwich (Cape) - | Afia - | New Holland - | 18 17 115. ] 146 1 13E. 9 44 5E 
Sandwich (Cape) - | Afia - | Mallicola - = | 16 28 Vosei|a167 59 OW | ar 1 5635 
Sandwich Harbour - | Afia - | Mallicola - = | 16425.208..1/167 53 oF It It 32K 
Sandwich Ifle - | Afia =} New Hebrides: - | 17 41 (0S:,//168 33 OF. | 11 14 128 
Sandy Bay - - | America’ - | Nova Scotia, -| 43 31 9S.]|° 65 39 15 W. | 4 22 37 W 
Sandy Cape - - | Afia - | New Holland - | 24 45 485. | 153 12 22E 10 12 49E 
Sandy-Hook Lights - | America - | New Jerfley - | 44 26 30N.)' 74 6 42W. | 4 56 27 W 
Sapata (Pulo) - | Afia - | Chinefe Sea -|,10 2 40N.| 109 12 51E. 7 16 51E 
Saratow - - | Europe’ -| Ruffia = Set giles’ 46 <o5.0cs Spee (olde 
Sarlat - - | Europe -| France - - | 44 53 20N. Li T2eAGiRs oA Grr. 
Sarum (Old) - | Europe -| England - -| 51 5 45N. I 47 28W.| o 7 10W. 
} 
Saunder’s (Cape) - | Afia - | New Zeeland . - | 45 57 45S. | 170 16 OE Tor aye Me yl Oe 
Saunder’s (Cape) - | America - | South Georgia - | 54 6 30S 36 57 30W 2 27 50W. 
| Saunder’s Ifle - | America - | Sandwich Land-|'58 0 oS 26 58 oW I 47 52W 
| Savage Ife - - | Afia = | Pacific Ocean -| 19 2 155. | 169 30 30W. | 11 18 2W. |! 
) 4 Savanna (Lights)’ -| America - | Georgia - -| 32 oO45N.} 8056 oW 5 23 44.W 
Schwezingen - | Europe  - | Germany - - | 49 23 4N 8 26 15E © 33 455. 
Scilly Lizhts -| Europe - | St.Geo. Chan. - | 49 53 47:N 6 29 30W oO 25 58W. 
4 Scolt Head - - | Europe -| England - - | 52 59 40N. o 44 11E. fo) 57 W.| 6 20 
Sebaftian (Cape St.) - | Africa - | Madagafear =u) 12) gom@ One|) 46 25,0180 | 3 5 4olke 
Sedan - - | Europe; = | France »- - | 49 42 29N 4.57 36E. |. 0 19 sok. 
Seez 2 - | Europe ..- | France , - - | 48.36 23N © 10.44 | 0 43 1 


Names of Places. 


Selinginflc 
Selfee 
Senegal 
Senez 
Senlis 
Senones 
Sens 
Serdze Kamen 
Seringapatam 
Seyen Iflands 


Severndroog - 
Sevaitopolis - 
Seychelles (Ifle) 
Shepherd’s Ifles 
Shirburn Cattle 
Shoalnefs  - 
Shoreham - 
Siam - 
Siao Ifle = 
Sidney Cove - 


Sienna 


Sierra Leone (Cape) 


Sifran 
Singhan-fu - 
Sinigagha = - 
Sifteron e 
Skagen (Lights) 
Skirmifh Bay 
Sledge Ifland 
Sluys = 


Smeinogorfk - 
Smokey Cape 
Smyrna - 
Sncefell (Mount) 
Socono (Ifle)- 
Soiffons - 


Sombavera (Ifles) 


Sonderburg - 
Soolo = 
{ Southampton 


South Cape - 
South Cape - 
South Ifland - 
Southern Thule 
Spartel (Cape) 
Speaker Bank 
Spichel (Cape) 
Spring-Grove 
§ Sproe (Ifle) - 
Stade = 
Stalbridge - 


' ' ' t ' ' ' ' ' 1 i ‘ ' 1 1 ‘ i 1 ' ' 
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LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Continents. 


Afia 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 


Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 


Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
America 
Europe 


Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 


Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
America 
Africa 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


' ' 1 ' ' 1 ' ' ' ' ‘ ' 1 ! ' ' 1 1 ' ' ' ‘ 1 1 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


Siberia - S 
England - 2 
Negroland = 
France 


France - 
Beering’s Berets) 


| Myfore - 
Chinefe Sea = 


India 2 2 
Crimea - =" 


Almirantes - 
New Hebrides - 
England - = 
Beering’s Straits 
England - = 
India = U 
Chinefe Sea - 
Port Jackfon - 


Italy = = 


Sierra Leone - 
Ruffia ~ ~ 
China : : 
Italy = iz 
France - . 
Denmark - 

Chatham Mand = 
Beering’s Straits 


Holland - = 


Siberia - 


New Holland 
Natolia - 
Iceland - 
Pacific Ocean 
France - 
Caribbean Sea 
Denmark - 
Philippines 
England - 


i ' 1 ' ' ' ' ' | oe } 


New Zeeland - 
New Holland - 
Chinefe Sea - 
Sandwich Land - 
Morocco - = 
Indian Ocean - 
Portugal - = 
England - = 
Great Belt = 
Germany - B 
England - 2 


Latitude. 


=] 
nn Yo ST 


Lengitude 
In Degrees. 


In Time. 
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LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places, 


. Names of Places, 


Start point - 
Stephen’s (Cape) 
Stephen's (Cape) 
Stephen’s (Ifle) 
Stephen’s. (Port) 
Stickhufen - 
Stockholm - 
Strabane - 
Strafburg = - 
Straumnefs - 


Streatham - 
-] Stromnes = - 
} Succefs Bay - 
| Succefs (Cape) 
| 4 Suez - 
) | Sulphur Ifland 
Surat = 
Swilly Ifland 
Swinfield = - 


Table Cape - 
Table Ifland - 
Tackararee Point 
Taganrok- 
Tahoora = 
Tahowrooa = . 
|} Tambou = 
Tanjore > 
Tanna = 
Taoukaa Ifle 


: 

‘ 

: 

; 

} 

; 
Tarapia - 
Tarafcon = 
Tarbes = 

|} Tafman’s Head 


Taffa (Ifle) - 
Taflacorta - 
Taya (Pulo) - 
Tellicherry - 
Temontengis - 


Teneriffe (Peake) 


Tenterden - 
Tercera = 
: : 

Terracina - 


St. Thadzus-Nofs 
Thalpeny Ifle 


Thionville - 
St. Thomas’s Ifle 
St. Thomas’s Ifle 
“horley Hall 
ree Hill Ifland 


i 
a 


\ 


ot. XXI, 


Continents. 


¢ 


- | Europe 
=| Adia 

-| Afia 

- Atia 

- | Afia 

- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | America 
- | America 
- | Africa 
= Attia 

- | Afia 

-| Afia 

- | Europe 


-| Afia 

Sail) Aree 

- | Africa 

ea AN ee 
America 
America 
Europe 
Afia . 

=i) Asha 

- | America 


- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Afia 
- | Europe 
- | Africa 
- | Afia 
- | Afia 
= Afia 
Africa 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Afia 


- Afia 


- | Europe 
- | America 
- | Africa 

- | Europe 
- | Afia 


' ' ' ' ' 


Caaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


England - = 
New Zeeland - 
Beering's Straits 
Cook’s Straits - 
New Holland 
Germany - = 
Sweden - = 
Ireland - + 
France - : 


Iceland 


| England - 2 


Orkneys -: ~- 
Terra del Fuego 
Terra del Fuego 


“Eeype te 5 (- 


Pacific Ocean - 

dia = = 
New Holland - 
England - = 


New Zeeland - 
' New Hebrides - 


Gold Coatt = 
Tartary - = 
Sandwich Ifles - 


Sandwich Ifles - 
Ruffia - x 
India = a 


New: Hebrides - 


Pacific Ocean - 


Turkey - = 


France - = 
France - = 
New Holland - 
Sea of Marmara - 
Palma I fle = 
Chinefe Sea o 
Malabar Coaft - 
Soloo - = 
Canaries - 2 


| 
| England - 


Azores - = 
Italy - = 
Kamtchatka = - 
Laeca- Nabe ik 

dives J S.P.- - 
France - é 
Virgin Ifles = 
Atlantic Ocean - 
England - z 
New Hebrides - 


Latitude. 


Longitude 

In Degrees. In Time. 

Til H. M. S. 

3 44 30W. | _o 14 58 W. 
173 58 30E. | 11 35 54E. 
162 17 0W.| 1049 8W. 
W7i4) “ompeiet! TY gorse, 
Iig2 Too) | ro” 8 4euE. 

7 40 6E. © 30 40E. 
18° 3) udte © Tenens BS 

7, 2g DNV |) sob2o)132\We 

4 44 36E. © 30 58E. 
24 29 15 W.-| 1 37 57 W. 

& 7 47 Wii! 0: 0 37 We 

2) 2 gAWian| 0! 14. 5G We 
65 2a. |= 4. 2n AON. 
65 27 oW. | -4 21 48W 

2) 28hgo\Re 2 9 54K. 
14t 20 OK. Quzga 2oie 
73) 2QANii 4. 52 Tol: 
147) 7egokie 9 48 30E. 

1 rromngb o 4 45E. 
BS. | hore IP Tr k2 oie. 
167 Ue Ole |p on zones 

227 44W.| o 9g 51W. 
38 38 45E. | 2 34 35E. 
16@ 24 30W. | 10 41 38 W. 
156 36 30 W. | 10 26 26W. 
41 45) ok. 2 Am ONE: 
79 48 26E. 5 19 14E: 
TOO! AD shies 1] -0T US tae. 
145 9 30W.| 9g 40 38W. 
29 0 28E. TGG: 2ebie 

4 39 36E. o 18 38E. 

Bis O EN ©) (0 56EP 
147 30 30E. 9g 50° 2E. 
24 38 545. 1 38 36E. 
17 58 oW.| 1 11 52W. 
106 315K. he? heel ae 
W520) Bik. 5 ot 5G? 
120 53 30E. 8 3 54E. 
16 45 33 W. ty a2 We 

o 41 8E. Oo 2 451k 
27 12 42W. | 1 48 51 W. 
18) 14pm O52, $zilue 
179 5 OH. ji-rr 56 20k. 
73 49 30E. | 4 55 18E. 
73 48 ok. 4. 55, L2)5s 

6 10 30E. o 24 42E. 
64 51 30W. | 4 19 26W. 

6:42 30K. 0 26 50E. 

0) ig) sO © 0 86E. 
168 35 oF. | 1x 14 20E. 


Names of Places. 


Three Kings Ifle 
Three Points (Cape) 
Thrumb Cap 

Thule (Southern) 
Thury - 
Tiburon (Cape) 
Timoam (Pulo) 
Timor (S.W. Point) 
Timor-Land - 
Tinian (Ifle) 


Tobolfki = 
Tolaga Bay - 
Toledo = 
Tomfk = 
Tondern = 
Tonga-Tabu (Ifle) 
Tongres - 
Tonnerre - 
Toobonai (Ifle) 


Tornea - 


Tortudas - 
Toul 


Toulon = 
Touloufe  - 
Tournai = 
Tours = 
Trafalgar = - 
{ Traitor’s Head 
Tranquebar - 


Treguier - 
Treves - 
Trinidada - 
Trinidada (Ifle) 
Trinity Ifland 
Trinkamaly - 
Tripoli - 
Tritchinopoly 
Tropez (St. ) 
Troyes - 


Tfcherkafki - 
Tfehukotfkoi 
Tubingen - 
Tulles - 
Turin = 
Turnagain (Cape) 
Turk’s Ifles - 
Turtle Ifland 
Two Groups 
Typa ; 
Tyrnaw - 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Continents. 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


Latitude. 


Afia 
Africa 
America 
America 
Europe 
America 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 


Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 


Europe 


America 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 

Afia 


Europe 
Europe 
America 
America 
America 
Afia 
Africa 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
America 
Afia 
America 
Afia 
Europe 


i 


=) 


New Zeeland 
Gold Goatt 
Pacific Ocean 
Sandwich Land 
France = - 
Hifpaniola 
Gulf of Siam 
India - 
India = 
Pacific Ocean 


Siberia - 
New Zeeland 


Spain a 


| Siberia - 


Denmark - 


| Pacific Ocean 


Netherlands 
France - 
Pacific Ocean 
Sweden - 


Weit] E.P. 

Indies § W.P. 
France - 
France - 
France - 
Netherlands 
France - 
Spain - 
Erramanga 
India - 


France - 
Germany - 
Cuba = 
Atlantic Ocean 
Pacific Ocean 
Ceylon - 
Barbary - 
India = 
France - 
France - 


Ruffhia ‘ 


Beéring’s Straits 


Germany - 
France’ °- 
Italy = 
New Zeeland 
Windw. Paflage 
Pacific Ocean 
Pacific Ocean 
China & 
Hungary - 


Longitude 


In Degrees. 


* 


“ / 

To 15S.| 172 25 8E. 
40 30N. 2 43 32W. 
36 415. | 139 13 45 W. 
34 Yow. | 27 45. OW: 
21 28N. 2 18 30E. 
19 25N.| 74 34 12 W. 
53 3ON.| 104 24 37E. 
6 528. | 124 4 36E. 
3 Ou: | 132-17 Soke 
o ON.| ta5 55 30E 

12 18N.| 68 18 30E. 
22 o8- | 178 35 54K. 
50 ON. 3.20 OW. 
29 58N.| 84 58 30E. 
56 10N. 8 53 17E. 
8 36S. | 175 1 50k. 
47S 7NG 5 27 23h. 
51 8N. 3 58 44F. 
25 oS. | 149 20 30W. 
50 5oN.| 24 14 OF. 
o 65N.| 72 42 35 W. 
RP ZoINe| 173) 1 2OiWe 
40 32N. 5 53 18K. 
7 ION. 5 55 260. 
35 40N. 1 26 45 hs 
36 57N.| 3 33 17E. 
23 46N. © 41 32K. 
7 SON. G Brow. 
43 308. | 169 20 30E 

56 oS. | 79 40 30 

46 54N.| 3 13 49W. 
46 37N. 6138 5B. 
47 45N.} 80 19 36W. 
30 305. | 29 33 OW. 
35 ON.| 154 53 OW. 
Bey voNe Sr) Daler 
BBVA Nit) |) 03) ony 27 eB 
49 ON.| 78 38 26E. 
16 8N. 6 38 29E. 
18 5N.; 4 4 34E 

13 4oN.| 39 45 . 
14 30N.| 173 31 OW. 
gr 4N. 9 2) 20ie. 
16 3N. 74.6) oki 
4 14N. 740 OF, 
32 305. | 176 49 OF. 
RI NONE 7H 15) 22) Rs 
48 455.) 177 57 OW. 
12 36S. | 142 11 45 W. 
g 20N.]| 113 43 45E. 
23 30N-| 17.34 36E 


In Time. 


M. Ss. 
29 41E. 
10 54W. 
16 95 W. 
51) OW 
9 14E. 
58 17 W. 
57 38E. 
16 18E. 
49 8E. 


MOAPOHOOKT 


Ke) 
as 
ae) 
a 
wv 
ies) 


4 33 14E. 

Ii 54 24E. 

© 13 20W. 
5 39 S4E. |} 
© 35 33E. 
Tl Ao Spe 
© 21 50K. 
0 15 55E. | 
9 57 22W. | 
1) 36, G0) | 
} 


4 
WMmeROoOO0O00 


oCOoONONOxRMAO 


1 1o 10-2. 


6 So 


“ 


Names of Places. 


Ubes (St.) 
Uta 
Uliateah 


Umba - 


Uraniberg 
Urbine 


Uthant Lizhts 
Ufolic ( Novo) 
Uft-kamenogorfk 
Utrecht - 
Uzes - 


Vabres - 
Vaifon = 
Valence = 
Valenciennes 


Valery (St.) fur Som 
Valery (St.) en Caup 
Valparaifo - 

Van Dieman’s Road 
Vannes - 
Vauxe’s Tom 
Vence 3 
Venice - 
Venus (Point) 
Vera Cruz - 


Verd (Cape) - 
Verdun = 
Verona = 
Verfailles - 
ViGoria (Fert) 


Vigo = 
VillaFranca - 
St. Vincent’s (Cape) 


Vingorla Rocks 
Vintimiglia - 


Virgin (Cape) 
Vilagapatam - 
Viviers - 


Wakefield - 

Wales (P. of) Cape 

Wales (P. of) Fort 
Wales (P. of) Ifles 


Vienna (Obfervatory) 
St. Vincent's (Ifle) 


Virgin-Gorda (Fort) - 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places. 


Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 


HPT Deel (ih fee NA bet feet PMUT Do 


Europe 
Europe 
Afia 

Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
America 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
America 


' ' 1 ' ' ‘ ' ‘ ' ' 


Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | Europe 
- | America 


- | Afia 
Europe 
America 
- | America 
Afia 
Europe 


Europe 

America 
America 
America 


Continents. 


' ' ' ‘ ' i ' 1 ' , 


Negroland 


Coaft, Sea, or 
Country. 


Latitude. 


Portugal - - 8 
Ruffia - - 55 
Pacific Ocean - 151 
Germany -—— - 9 
Lapland - - 34 
Shetland - . ° 
Sweden - - 17 
Tartary - - 51 
Denmark - - 12 
Italy - - 12 
France - - 5 
Ruffa - - 56 
Siberia - - 82 
Netherlands - 5 
France - = 4 


France - - 2 
France = = 5 
France - - 4 
France = - e 


France - - I 
France - = ° 
Chili = = 72 
Tonga-Tabu_ - 175 
France - - 2 
India - - 72 
France - - 7 
Italy = i = 12 
Otaheite - - 149 
Mexico -- - 95 


x 17 
France - - 5 
Italy - - II 
France - - 2 
Malabar Coaft - 73 
Germany - - 16 
Spain - - 8 
Italy - - 7 
Portugal - - 9 
Caribbean Sea - 61 
Malabar Coaft - 73 
Italy - - 7 
Wett Indies - 64 
Patagonia - - 67 
India - - 83 
France - - 4 
England - - 1 
Beering’s Straits 168 
New Wales - 94 
Pacific Ocean - 147 


In Degrees. | 


Longitude 


bee H. 
54.22 W. | oO 
53 30E. | 3 
Bip LOM tL 
58 5LE. ° 
14. 45 E. 2 
46 oW.} o 
38 oE. I 
35 I5E. | 3 
53 oF. ° 
36 Sok. ° 
RET leo 
g2. pou 3 46 
38 30E. 5 30 
9 45E © 20 
251-2 O17 


50 16E. oO 11 
3 54E. © 20 
53 10E © 19 
31 40E Oo 14 


a7 03 Olle OL LG 
41 10E. © 2 
19 15W.| 4 49 
6 OW. |-11 40 
45 19 W.| O11 
48 44E. | 4 51 
6 29 E. °o 28 
25 Ps. o 48 
30 22W. | 9 58 
3 OW. | 6 20 


33 10 W. I 10 
22 ATE O 21 
tO Ei © 44 
hil MOE o 8 
7 54E. | 4 52 
21 54.1 oa 
27 45.Ws\ ||. © 33 
19 15 E. © 29 
2 22W.| o 36 
Z0ugt Wei, 4 16 
go oF. | 4 54 
37 30E. oO 30 
18 g4oW.| 417 
54 oW.| 4 31 
23 52E. | 5 33 
40 455 o 18 
25) owe) 0 6 
17 30 W. | 11 13 
13 48W.] 6 16 
48 oW.] 9 51 
aC 2 


In Time. 


| u.w. 


LONGITUDE. 


A Taste of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places/ 


| 
Names of Places. Continents. icc. ar Latitude. - esi se Ree ec. 
| ia detec H- M. S. i. M 
Walffis’s Ifle - - | Afia - | Pacific Ocean - | 13 17 0S.| 176 45 oW.| 11 47 OW 
Walvifch Bay - | Africa - | Caffraria  - Ita 54 519. | 14 40. OF. © 58 4oE 
Wanttead = - - | Europe -| England” - - 51.34 20N. o 2 30m 0. \o' 16 Bi 
Warafden  - -| Europe -| Hungary - -| 46 18 18N.}| 16 25 51 E. Ty es age ees 
Wardhus ~ - | Europe - | Laplend - Fly MDE MEAS) NBN Cons 2) Ausacbh. 
Warfaw - - | Europe -| Poland’ - - DiIg Zo Nwly, 20 ino Poole ery ey Aa 8 6 
Warwick (Cape) - | America - | Hudfon’s Straits | 61 29 ON.|. 65 16 oW.| 421 4W. 
Wateoo - - | America - | Pacific Ocean - | 20 I 300. | 158 14 30 W. |} 10 32 58 W. 
Watling’sIfle(W.P.) | America - | Bahamas - - | 23 56 ON.| 74 42 32W. | 4 58 50W. 
Welt Cape - - | Afia “- | New Zeeland. -| 45 5615S. | 166 6 15E. | 11 4 25 E. 
Weftman (Ifles) - | Europe  - | Northern Ocean | 63 20 30N.| 20 27 45E. eee Vea lo 
Whitfunday Cape - | America - | Cook’s River - | 58 15 ON.| 152 36 OW. | io to 24W. 
Whitfun Ifland - | America - | PacificOcean -| 19 26 oS.| 138 12 OW. | 9g 12 48W. 
| Whitfuntide Ile = - | Afia =| Pacifie'Ocean’y - | 15:44 205.) 168 20 15 EL |) tr 13 21 EB. 
Whytootachee -| America - | PacificOcean -| 18 51 40S. ] 159 39 45 W. | 10 38 39 W. 
Wiborg - - | Europe  - | North Jutland - | 57 27 11N. 9 26 15E ° 37 45 W 
Wicklow’ - - | Europe -| Ireland - -| 52 59 ON. 6.1, 10 We || (0'24 AW. oe 0 
Wildethaufen - | Europe =| Germany - - | 52 54 20N. 8 27 39 E. ©.33 501 
William (Fort) - | Afia =| Bengal - =| 22°34 ON.| 88 27 56K. Rca nok 
Willis’s Ifle - - | America -/| St. Georgia -| 54 © OS. | 38 29 40W.| 2 33 59W 
Wilna - - | Europe -| Poland - =| saan YON 25. 14 sin Te I 40 59 W 
Winchelfea - -| Europe -{| England - ="| 50 55 28N. O42 30, Ei, CL 2urOs 
Windfor - -'| Europe -| England - =} 1 29) (OUND. O35 28-Wie || 6.2. 22 W. 
Wittemburg ~ - | Europe - | Germany - =| et 5. ONG Ty E242) age 0 50 51. E. 
Woahoo (I fle) - imerica - | Sandwich Ifles - | 21 40 30N.] 158 1 30W. | Io 32 6W. 
Wologda- - | Europe - | Rouffia - -|.59 13 33N.|) 40 10 (OF: 2 40 40E. 
Wolttenholme Cape - | America - | Hudfon’s Straits | 62 39 oN.| 77 48 oW. | 5 11.12W ; 
Woody Point - | America =| PacificOcean -]| 50 © 30N.| 127 57 OW. | 8 31 44 W 
Worcefter -- - | Europe -J| England - =7| 52 .9ng0.N. BOs Wie I) 150. lO Ns 
Woronefch - -| Europe - | Ruffla - - | 51,40 30N.| 39 20 45 E. 2) 27) (23. 
Woflak - - | Europe - | Ruffia - -| 61 15 ON. 
Wrotham = - | Evrope -| England - - | 51 18 54N. ©) To) t2) bs Oo}, /T) Lee 
Wurtzburg - - | Europe  - | Germany’ - -|49 46 ON. 9 54 45 Es © 39 39 E. 
Xamhay. = - | Afia - | China - - | 31 16 ON.| 121 31 45 E. Si Oi ane: 
Yeu (Ifled’) - - | Europe’ -| France’ - - | 46 42 26N. 2 19 FO We) Il. (0) ONTO WW, § 
Miloie= - - | America - | Peru - = | 17 36.755. |. 70 13 go W. |) 4.44.52, Wh H 
York - - | Europe - | England - =| 53 57 45N. 1) 06 4) Wei On AU ZA Wi ‘ 
York Cape - - | Afia - | New Holland - | to 38 20S. | 142 12 20E. 9 28 49E H 
York Fort - - | America - | New Wales 2 Wig ap ASIN Oz, L7.rr Will Gy On iQ, g 10 
York (Duke of) Ifle- | Afia = | Pacific Ocean =| 8 29 OS. | 172 22. OW. | 11 29 28 W. 
York Minfter - | America -]} Terradel Fuego- | 55 26 208.| 7o 8 oW. | 4 40 32 W. ee 
York (New) - | America =| Jerfey §9=' - 140 43 ON:| 74. 9 OW. |) 4 56 36W. | 9 © ' 
Young (Cape) - | Afia - | Chathamylfland - | 43 48 ON.| 176 58 OW. | 11 47 52 W . 
Ypres - - | Europe  - | Netherlands - | 50 51 10N. 2 52 49 E. Sonic il 
Zachu (Rocks) - | America - | Porto Rico -| 18 24 ON.) 67 45 30W. | 4.31 2W 
Zaricin \- - | Europe -j Ruffia - - | 48 42 20N.], 44 27 30E. 257 50E 
Znaym - - | Europe - | Germany - - | 48 51°15 N.| 36 1 42K. Oe Rf ot 


/ 


| LONGITUDE: 


A Caratocur of the Longitudes and Latitudes of Six Hundred fixed Stars, with the Angle of Pofition 
of each Star, adapted to the Beginning of 1800. 


N.B. This Catalogue is taken from the Connoiflance des Temps l’?An. XII. and was calculated frons the 
4 French Annual Catalogue, by M. Chabrol. : 


Angle of Annual 


Names of Stars. Longitude. Latitude. Pobtion, Ente: 
, Ss. D. M. 8S. D. M. S. D. M. S- Ss. 
y Pegafi - - OWGr22 [9 mas a7 IN. 24. 4 44 = 0-26 
s Ceti - - sgh WOES) Way ae) TOL mie s03 19. 23.49 53 — 0.82 
x Caffiopeez  - - I 9 49 58 52 15 38 N. 40 21 56 — 4.01 
i , € Caffliopee - = eee iy7 932 44 42 13 N. 3 49 37 a ae IS 
« Andromede - = © 18 “9.41 23.11 20 N. Be Din 5s — 2.77 
5 Andromede - - © 19 I 33 24°20 54 N. 25 AZ 2 - 2.87 
: a Caffiopee - = Lt Wiser eX) 46 36 27 N. 35 5 40 — 4.49 
ny B Ceti - - Il 29 46 3 20 46 54S. 2455 15 — 3.09 
¢ Andromede - - o 17 48 12 17 36 45 N. 24 21 26 — 3.48 
n Cafllopee - - Bey ge aca: “i tia© 8): 35 13 39 — 5.88 
8 Pifcium - - OL 209 2 10 30 N. 
35.» Andromede - - © 26 22 15 2 32 58 N. 
y Cafliopee  - - Ter 2O 48 47 45 N. 
37 » Andromede - - © 26 23 8 29 38 52 N. 
Polaris - - 29646 14) 166 4 39 N. 
¢ Pifcium = - So"14 44 11 HA s7 N- 22 49 14 — 4.55 
n Ceti - . Oe 57" 35 | 6 40 S. 23 38 36 — 5.15 
f& Andromede - - O27 aay GS 25 56 52 N. 2h 2205 — 6.14 
§ Caffiopee = - - Teagy COn 25 4346.38 N. 31 50 9 — 8.68 
& Pifcium - - O17 4 44 Oo 12 52 5. 22 31, 38 — + 5.49 
46 Andromede -  ~— = - iedmice Whee 33 48 50 N. 27 10 27 — 851 
2 Caffiopee  - - Tet On Dz 46 23 34 N. 33.15 33 — 12.21 
§ Ceti - - OU Dse20) 1.2 15 45 58S. 23." 6) 8 — 6:43 
48  Andromedz - - TO Ole Spinto INe 26 47 9 — 9.08 
49 § Andromede - - ‘fan getol fy 34naz2) ty N. 27 3 — 9.63 
» Pifcium - - © 24 1 28 R22 mas IN. 22 2 48 a aS 
=~ Pifctum - - © 24 7 39 Puss 2NiN. 21 44 18 —. 7.52 
vy Pifcium - - © 22°42 49 4 42 19 S. a Ry Ba —. 7.76 
._% Andromedz - - I 48 48 36 49 58 N. 2707, 38 — 11.98 
110 o Pifcium - - © 24 56 44 I 37 59S. 21 23 30 — $8.13 
52 + Ceti - - OL Dy, 05 27 2454. 15 5S. 23, A257 — 8.41 
« Caffiopee  - - T 20 5O1G 47 31 37 N. BZ i A — 18.45 
f Ceti - - © 19 9 13 20 20 33 S. 233° 32 — 8.75 
Zep Or,. oe = - LAs Aaa 16 47 52 N. ee ag — 9.79 
y 4Arietis - - L. Ona amas 7 9 26N. 21 12 40 — 9g.12 
6 Arietis & = IE 1o9 8 28 so N. 21 13 59 — § Qi 
50 f Caffiopee - - 2 OVAOHEE 5A 21, 54 N. 37 38 54. — , 28.21 
y Andromede - ~ - I Il 26 28 27 47 22 N. 23 26 10 — 12.48 
a Pifcium = - © 26 34 47 9 4 28S. 20 52 22 = Ogh 
« Arietis - - Te 4G DACs 9 57 42 N. 20 42 44 > 10.49 
Pobnu. Bor. |: = - I’ 9, 33 36 20.34 3N. 21 44 39 — 11.86 
vy Tri. Bor. - - I 10 43 51 18 56 «tN. 2 TAS — 12.41 
o Ceti - - © 28 43 4 15 56 13 S. 20 29 13 — 10.72 
35 3 Caffiopee H. - I 29 27 : 48 a ie N. 30 za 39 — 27.47 
e Ceti = - OO Ghe al 25 15 5.8. 21 23 20 — I1.51 
ee 


' 
foo) 


LONGITUDE, 


: z Angle of 
Names of Stars. Longitude. Latitude. Palition. 


& Ceti 
o Céti 
3 Ceti 
« Ceti 
6 Perfei 


wo? 
nan 


Www linc jo iS Oius 
PARKER AZwRWS 


35 Arietis 
+, Ceti 
K Ceti 
aw’ Ceti 


7 Eridani 


wisr OM 


Arietis 

n Perfei H. 
P' Perfei 
Arietis 

< Perlei 


+* Eridani 

Perfei 
x Perfei 
n -Eridani 
a Ceti 


y Perfei 

a Ceti 

e Perfei 
Eridani 

e Endani 


B Perfei 
x Perfei 
3 Arietis 
« Fornacis 
¢ Eridani 


« Perfei 
Eridani 

a” Ceti 
Giraf, H. 


eo Tauri 


Giraf. Ele 
& Tauri 
35 o Perfei 
5 f Vauri 
17 _Eridani 


37 Y Perfei 
« Eridani 

19 = Eridani 

10. ‘Tauri 


5 Perfei 


41 »v Perfei 
6 Enidani 
» Pleradum 
26 + Eridani 
27 ~~ Eridani 


LONGITUDE. 


Angle of Annual 


Names of Stars. | Longitude. Latitude. PatiGon. ¢ \" Wasauone. 
| 
t 5. D.. M. 5. D. M. Ss. D. M. & Ss. 
© Perfei - - 2 0 19 59 rr 28°39 N. 13 19 59 Fa LD. 27 
46 - - aA NaS 20 26 so IN. 14 40 37 — 24.28 
g Eridani - - 1 8 56 56 54 19 28S. 22 45 21 — 20.60 
« Perfei - - 202 EZ STS 19 "5 32 N. 13 35 11 — 21.50 
33. -Enidani - - T 5£0553) 28 43 39 56S. 17 47 -o — 18.40 
y Eridani - - T200eg 50 33 12 55 S. 14°57, 7 — 17.34 
4 Tauri - - I 27 50 28 7 58 55S. 12 30 38 — 17-2 
36 & Eridani - - it tts}, Oh ly? 43 29 27S. 16 58 58 — 18.63 
47 % Perfei - - Zmionsy) Ac 28 51 31 N. 13 58 4 — 26.27 
38 » Tauri = Z Lig i: 29 14 28 1658. 12 32 27 —. 17.07 
a | oe 
A‘ Tauri . - |. 20 %9 31 114 30N. 12 6 29 — 18.28 
51 » Perfei - =i) k2t Boho, 20 26 41 ON. 12 ‘50 59 — 25.86 
o Eridani - - I 26 37 58 27 28 43 S. 12 45 30 — ‘17.56 
49 » Tauri - - 2 047 9 PONT" 57) O. Il 19 47 — 17.72 
y Tauri - - ONE 3 (O21 ~5 45 12S. 10 47 30 — 18.32 
41 Enidani - - I 19 41 25 53 59 OS. 18 10 5 —. 21.50 
o' Tauri - - 2 4 4 20 3 59 25S. 10 29 37 — 18.63 
0? Tauri : - 2 4 19 48 LU a tse 10 23 25 — 18.66 
42 & Eridani - - ZMONZONGS 25ROr. 25: 1120 2 — 17.94 
43 d Eridani * - I 21 40 25 54 33 40S. 17 ; 
« Tauri - - 2 5 39 58 235 17S. 9 
Aldebaran - - 2 6 59 37 5 28 46 S. 9 
47 ~~ Eridani - - Zit 232) 516 29 52 40 S. 10 
go vu" Eridami - - br ae Sa GZS 2052 Os 15 
48 » Eridani - - 2°40, 0.59 25 8498S Io 
51 C.Eridani - - ae AaNGOl G7 24 19 29S. 9 
52 v’ Eridani - - Kae 7 fA 1s SY NSO 2S. 14 
53. Enidani - - 2 2 27 46 BOTs Os 10 
54  Enridani - - Zeal see 28 41 23 5458. il 
9  Camelopardalis - 2 18 11 18 43 23 28N. II 
p Eridani - - 25 23 27S. 9 
1  Orionis - - 15 24 1458. 8 
2 x* Orionis = - 13 30 21S. 8 
3. Orionis - - 16 47 45 S. 8 
a’ Orionis - - 8 14 56S 7 
8 x Orionis - - 20 1 425 7 
3 + Aurige - - 10 25 49 N 7 
g > Orionis - - 9 5 108 Peaks) 
10 Camelopardalis 37 24 18 N. 9 
2 Aurige ~ - 20 55 3N. Take 


44 34 | 20 52 315. 
50 33 18 10 40 N. 
59 28 tT 13 19S. 
19 43 43 | 39 20 36N. 
16 39 13 nuts, 43) Ny 


10 => Orrionis & = 

8 % Aurige - - 
to2 . Tauri = s 
139 Camelopardalis - 
10 » Aurige = a 


NAoanrny 


« Leporis - - 2 9 15 16 44 59 65. 8 
B Eridani = ~ 2 12 29 20 27 52 55 5S. 6 
69 a Eridani - - 21225 8 3M 34 3,5. 6 
Capella - - Z19 3.49 22 51 44N. 6 

- 2 12 35. 38 39 4188S. 


5 » Leporis - 


™s 


LONGITUDE. 


Names of Stars. Longitude. Latitude. Pape 
ee aie Se D. M.S D. M. S 
Rigel - - 2ZGAe 2 |1 3a 6 8 45) 5. 6 21 28 
20 + Orionis - - 2ELE MQ 28 29 51 41 S. 5 56 26 
@ Tauri - - 2 19 46 54 5 22 14.N 4 36 26 
y Orionis - . ZAlS yO UT 16 50 27S 4 42 59 
» Onrionis - - DET e2ZE ET 25 33.265 5.019 
f Leporis - - gist? 687 43 56 6S. B33 17 
3 Orionis - - 2°59 34-6 23 34 43 S. #85 
36 v Orionts - - 2eEQeny 13 30 34 4S. 4 20 54 
a Leporis - - ar EOUIS 1S 4t 4585S. AAS 6 
39  Orionis : z 220 54.47 | 13 23 37S. 3 39 33 
« Columbe— - - 2.1554 19 58 39 OS. 65% 6 
« Orionis . - 2 2083249 29°13 25 S. 3 54 26 
¢ Tauri - - 2 21 §9 30 2012 10-9. 3 24 25 
« Orionis - . 2 20 40 10 24 31 56.8. 3 42 i0 
Tauri 2 22° 38 47 2 30 48 N. 3°14 40 
< Orionis 2n2teTS | 5 2557, 2OL0- 3 27 24 
€ Onionis - - ZT A532 21 25 19 95S. Seite pa 
« Columbe = - - 2 19 22 41 57s 28055) 0- renters, 
y Leporis —- : 222 525 4 45 49 285. 3.24 3 
132 Tauri - - 2 24. 42 (37 tre 7¢.42 N- 2,18 43 
14 ¢ Leporis - - 2 23 10 51 38. 14225 | 2 48 16 
x Orionis - . 2 23 36 19 23° 5e47 2.34 45 
& Leporis - - 2 24 21 28 44.17. 8S 2.24. 3 
d Aurige - - 2-27. 7 10 30 49 35 N. | 1 57 46 
8 Columbe~ - - 223" 37 (26 59 1347S Page 
a Orionis - 7 2.25 57 38 16,93» 7S: 1.37 14 
6 Aunge - . aname 7 8 21 29) ON. 137 
§ Aurige - - 227 8 51 13, 45 giN. I 
16 % Leporis - - 226 6 42 37 38 12S. I 
y Columbe~ - - Ae xs) 3 58 44 45S. I 
61 »~Orionis = = 2 27 48 40 13 48. 50S fo} 
1 H. Geminorum =e 228s PO1L4: o 11 288 fo) 
y Orionis - - 229 3 34 8 40 5685 fo) 
6 Leporis - - 229 6 23 38 23 19'S ° 
2 = Lyncis - - 3 0 18 36 35 35 45 N ° 
» Geminorum - - 3 0 38 48 0 54 44.8. 4 
# Geminorum - - Be 2 BOLT © 50 20S. I 
€ Canis Major - - 30 45 3128 53) 235719 2 
» Monocerotis - = 31g 352749 18 44 215 I 
8 Canis Major - - 3 42358 41 16 46S I 
8 Columbe  - = 3 5 38 34 56 44 12S. 2 
y Geminorum - - Suen, ONS: 3 52i[9. I 
13 + Monocerotis - Eh ye nw cu 15 53 185. 2 
y Geminorum - - 3 6 18 35 6 45 46S. One 
42  Camelopardalis = By Susy. 2 44 24 9 N. 4 
15 Monocerotis - 3 7 34 24 1312 oS. 3. 3 go 
= Geminorum - - 3-7. 8146 2. 2 451N. 3. 8.29 
43 Camelopardalis = Fe 4rsarg 45°44 31 N. 4.33 49 
2 £ Geminorum - - 35 Si2he26 10> 7 5S. Bi 20men 
: Sirius = = 3,1L 19 32 39 33 385. 4.40 37 
& 


Annual 
Variations. 


s 
— 19-65 
— 19-64 
= 22.29 
See eis: 
— 19,63 


— 21.09 
== 29-13 
= Mgor 
— 20.78 
— 20.06. 
— 24.31 
— I9-9g0 
— 21.19 
— 19.80 
— 22.00 


— 19.85 
— 19.86 
— 24.01 
— 21.54 
— 21.87 


= 90.6% 
== 92005 
— 21.36 
= e3P45 
— 24.63 


— 20.13 
= 28.19 
— 25.07 
— 20.61 
— 24.50 


— 20.28 
— 21.77 
— 20.69 
— 20.71 
+_ 36.92 


21 67 
21.65 
22.07 
20:04 
20.98 


+4444 


23.90 
21.28 
20.09 
20.74 
52-42 


+++4+ 


20.15 
21.92 
55-53 
20.32 
20.60 


+++4+4 


LONGITUDE. 


Names of Stars. 


18 Monocerotis - 
34 9 Geminorum - 

x Cants Major - 
18 ~ Canis Major - 
20 + Canis Major - 


= Canis Major - 
€ Geminorum - 
& Canis Major - 
» 24 0° Canis Major - 
y Canis Major - 


3 Canis Major 
8 Geminorum 
s Geminorum 
» Canis Major 
“6 Canis Minor - 


Caltor - 
ég v Gemincerum - 
Procyon - 


26 Monocerotis 
veges 
x Gemiuorum - 


¢ Navis - 

* Caneri - 
svel ¢ Navis - 
7 Camelopardalis 


‘8 Caneri e 


ro Urfe Major - 
30 Monocerotis - 
4 0 Hydre - 
y Cancri - 
7 » Hydre - 


& Cancri - 
31  Monocerotis - 


rt Hydrez { 


a Cancri . 


s Urfe Major - 
«? Cancri - 
x Urfe Major - 


x Caneri = 


22.6 Hydre - 


38 = Lyncis - 
40 Lyncis - 
r x Leonis 4 


23 4 Urfxe Major 


Vor. XXII. 


17. Urfe MajorH - 


\ LOSS en ae Seat | 


OPhpDHDhPph | pepper | pppee | pan po 


Longitude. 


WW WH Wo Lo Bs BW Lo Lo Lo WWWWwe * 
Leal _ 
aD ” Fr 


ted OW Os UD Bo 
re) 


Dy Ray, 8). 7, 30 22.18 
Both? S11 21.04 
i383 9 0 22 18.62 
SOL 5 On225 0 18.66 
52 25 8 59 49 20.29 


Annual 


Variations. 


Angle of 


Latitude. ies 
Polition. 


S 


. Ss. s. 

59 3-57 48 + 19.76 
19 40 3 59 53 + 23-83 
47 25 7 21 51 + 23.26 
et 5 47 45 + 20.17 
44 17 6. 4 28 + ~20.46 


22.26 


59 Sa 93 32 dele 

II 51 5 eG) 55 + 20.86 
46 45 8 19 18 + 21.99 
TS) v7, 7 48 25 ch PZeeT 
49 23 6 51 50 + 20.16 
Bia) 2 8 58 54 Masa 
43 40 6 42 20.68 
10 10 Tf ith, GX} 21.55 
45 44 II 49 15 21.01 
2418 7 41 28 19.13 


re: 
ee | Rhee | REEL 


3020827, 18 9 6 39 20.92 
4 316 5 3 52 29 19.87 
4 -© 33 50 2.0 46 18.54 
Ao 4051.54 ap Mar SS + 919:27 
3020137 27 I 18 27 + 17-70 
4 15 47 47 40 40 + 22.63 
3626027 | 0 23 30 + 19.37 
4 8 36 54 45 8 | + 18.98 
3527549 13 37 44 + 38.14 
40.1928 12 10 43 + 17.33 
gokr1058 4035 | + 34.87 
7 4 14 + 16.63 
73% 4 + 16.13 
4 44 58 + 17.05 
9.39 52 + 15.77 
5059/85) + (16259 
B45 07 HE! 515277 
9 33 53 + 15.66 
II/47 31 ees. 
10 18 44 + 15.40 
Oo 115 29 34°32 N. + 22.81 
10 50 54 5-5 44S, + 15.27 
1 8 8 28 57 48 +E 22:03 
4 44 42 20 52 38 N. + 18.76 
13 22 45 535 45. + 14.63 
17 29 10 F3p632 8 5: + 13.92 
746 7 20 5,23 N. + 17.37 
Ons3 23 17 57, oN. + 16.64 
12 29 58 Io 24 51 N. + 14.96 
28 0 21 45, 8 38 N. + 29:93 


LONGITUDE. 


Names of Stars. | Longitude. Latitude. Ange of © semen 
a ofition. ariation. 
b | 2S.eDiEr.. 6. : 
24 d Urie Major - - 1-9 B3aghg1 42 Fiureery IN. 28 44 10 + 
« Hydre ~ A sgc2gs2g 44-4) Ca2/azigx B.- | 19-5955 chek 
6 Urfe Major - - | 44930 15 34 55 34 N.- | 21-47 30 p 
a Lyncis - - 1 US 4 89 7452032, Ne £7 +5 Pere “p 
5 § Leonis - =| & 4nz80gR) Bo Zuo RAD ‘Be 197 iG DOIG ao 


1 Navis = -, | 


5115955 | 51 9 478 29-2613 | + 16.44 

s Hydra - > =-40), OpeeZae Go: 7 LQVE7EL7 S-= | | 19 arkdseii ss 91202 

0 Leonis - = 3] % 44 2ray at 3.45555 S.- } 18-29 130 | 12.37 

¢ Leonis - - 4.17) 54. 39 gt42prt N. 18.58 39° foe 13-66 
29 vy Urfe Major - = 4 3828 26 42 38 49 N 26> Begs Hoek az zea x 


p Leonis - - 4 18 33 34 | 12 20 32 N. 19-35 24 | + (12.76 
» Leonis - ~ «t) Th 4bonuez. 44: 247 16 S. IQ) -ZOMe Gon [ror fF. SLIQIZ 
m Leonis - - 4 26531 22 B055419 B- 19-39 2 + 10.91 
% Leonis | - AvzS226 R444 Beqvgrg22 NN. 20% 3059 + 10.79 
15 Sextautis 5. 118 59.) 11 7-40 5. 20+260594 ‘Fae presrS 


Regulus 


ARZ7OL2 53 o 27°30 N. 20 | + 10.44 
a Hydre - - 5+ 16235 Bx8 | E2ans0n35 5. + 1014 
a Urfe Major - - 4616-45 | 96} $29°52°39 + 13.36 
§ Leonis - - 4 24°45 55°} 11 51:13 N. + 10.52 
g' Navis - - 5924/14 23°; 48-15) 41 5S. + 12.64 
—- oo, 
y Leonis - - 4.2647 55.1 --8°48:19 N i 19:98 
 Urfe Major - - 4°18 26 2 | 28 59 6N + ae 
42. Hydre - - | 5 12 15 34 | 24 40 758 + 9.08 
22 Leonis - sient PES ER IESE 4S o 8 3 + 8.41 
37 Leo Minor - - 4/267)2 35 21 37-27 N + 9.38 


4» Hydre et C.- = 
54 Leonis - = 
B Urfe Major - = 
« Hydreet C. - 
« Urfe Major 2 


x Leonis 
52 Urfe Major 
6 Hydre et C. 
8 


35 31 47 
25 37 46 
1419 54 


} Leonis 
§ Leonis 


' ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
» Ty URL Giese Sree 


74.0 Leonis 
53 £ Urfe Major 
54» Urfe Major 
&@ Hydre et C. 
Leonis 


Leonis 
14« Hydra et G. 
15 y Hydra et C. 
z+ Leonis 
a Draconis 


i 2h 0 na, 6 
Det De 


e Leonis 

& Hydrezet C. 
a1§ Hydreet C. ~ 
giv Leonis 
27 ¢ Hydrezet C. 


SE Naa 54: 
TEGXT5 9 
3 2 48 
13817 3 


t+eete | HtHgse |etatse | +tetse [| ++tet 


Names of Stars. 


x Urfe Major - 
3.» Virginis 
3 


Leonis - 
6B Leonis - 
& Virginis - 


9 


Hyd. ect C. - 
y Urte Major - 
307 dyd.etC - 

« Corvi - 


e Corvi - 


2 TH 


38 Urfe Major - 
Y Cor vi - 
» Virginis = 
3 Gor} i * 
B 


3 Corvi = 


x Draconis - 
K Come Berenicis 
y Virginis - 
« Urfe Major - 
3 


Virginis = 


42, Gor. 'Caroli- - 
y Hydra - 
s Centauri = 

Spica Virginis 


© Urfe Major - 
€ Virginis = 


ma ”& Virginis 
lo 


»y Centaurt = 
7 Boots - 
G Centauri = 
Urfe Major = 

5 v Boots =< 


Bootis - 
Centauri - 
Draconis - 
Virginis = 
Virginis - 


“xX ® DY 


99 


x Bootis 
ArGturus 

a Virginis 

a Bootis 

+ Boots 


g Virginis 
4 Bootis 
e Bootis 
y Bootis 
5a Urle Minor’ 


oe SE ee ee | 


. LONGITUDE 


: : | Angle of Annual 
Longitude. Latitude. Polition. | Variations. 
gamer 
S. D. M. D. M. oS. Da Me) S04 Ss. 
£ o¢OoRT 41 32 19 N. | BAO ng | + 3.26 
Si2neet KO 4035757 N.-| 23 24 18 + 2.15 
5 26 10 51 17 18 34 N. 24 31 35 | + 2.09 
5 18 50 26 12-16057 N. 23.56 28 | + 1.092 
524019 53 o 41 41 N. 23 22 33 + 1.92 
610 40 9 | 31.27 36 S. 27 44 37 + 1.78 
42739 3 | 47 734 N--| 35-4240 | + 2.54 
6 3 18 51 16 459 S. 24 26 o + = 1.26 
6 9 27 19 21 44 24 S. ee ang + 018 
Greidinss. 7 19 39 47 S. oF wo lE6 + oof 
4vaS 4: 2) 51 38 26 N. 39.54 6 — 0.90 
6-7 56 52 ¥4:129923 9. 24.006 42 ati | a. 
Cpyew 2 ley Vpn) 22 N. 23 27 4. = | c.84 
| 6 10 40 20 12,10 27 S. 23 56 49 51977 
| 6 14 34 51 18 1 50S. 24 36 49 SN 2825 
| je 
i Re aT 2'K9.6° x 61/4447 N. 56.44 51 fo — 6.62 
5 25°38 36 24. 7 20 N. 25 42 19 — 2.37 
5 7 22 34 248 34 N. | 231539 | — 29 
Se Gms 46 54.18 25 N. 42 © 44 — 7.21 
6.8 41 Io 838 8 N. 212.15 2m) — 3.96 
§ 2145 55 | 49° 7 28 N. | 303956 } — 5.23 
6 6 48 56 16 56 57 N. 22 55 28 | — 4.64 
6 15 26 33 145 20 N. 22 38 37 — 5.16 
6 19 58 2 7 53 36 S. 22 48 32 | — 5.49 
6 22:14 57} 9 12 11 S. 23-4034) indies 0.12 
Se ET ee eee en ee 
| 6.24093 33 i} 343 0 S.- | 23-4 35 0eferes 6.32 
7 9 21 33 | 25 59 15 S. 25 OfSgeh c 0.7-34 
Gian i» 3) 10 ZZ 420) De 22 10 43 — 6.50 
5 l2"Sr. 20 56 22 13 N.-} 42 50 39 — 11.62 
| 6g .ar 8H] 4 8 yg a8 No.) 22-4 8 — 7.21 
iy O22" 2 2894.47 S.-| 24.28 37 ax/— wo.go 
| 685 9 13 2632-0 N. 23 54 16 | — . 8.73 
1 7) 5 4 33 | 21.34.57 5. 22 56 19 | = 9.93 
Pe bak 2016 34 54 23 40 N. 38 20 25 | —, 13.20 
| «6.15 24 12 25:12 42 N. Patties — 8.82 
' = f 
6 16 31 26 28 638 N. 23) F235 | — 9-40 
Fs On32 2 BD 910413) Si 22 $7 26 — 11.80 
iB ack 930137 66 21 20 N. 59 33 0 ' — 23.79 
Fe Deg2er 255.25 N. 20-4 $51 | — 10.31 
7. © 59 26 714 41 N.. |, 20-2 26 | — 10.46 
5.27 © 32 5) 5853 59 N.-| 41-3 16) = 27.30 
6 21.26 24 30 52 35 N. 23 16 3 — 11.18 
7 4 9 30 o 30 36 N. 19 43 14 — 10.88 
6 4 924 | 5439 8 N. | 35 37 30 | — 15.63 
5 28 16 45 53 50 go N. 40 36 10 — 17.47 
7. 2 39 38 11 46.56 N. 19 35 34 =<4 19.33 
5 29 45 37 60,8 19 N. 4k 10 26 — 18.7 
6 19 53 49 42 27 4o N. 25 67.45 — 13.69 
6 %4 51 20 49 33 30 N. 29 46 33 — 15.18 
4 5 3254 | 71 25 2° N. | 93 — $51.95 


LONGITUDE. 


; ; Angle of Annual 
Names of Stars. Longitude. Latitude. Poktion. Wovations. 
4 S.08D. AM. /8. De I. 9S. DB. M.S. s 
zg x Bootis ~ - ‘6-29 2 58 30:22 152 N. 21 2BNER — 12.85 
§ Bootis. - - H PONG AS By teens NI. 20 49 34 — 12.70 
107 » Virginis - - 77 ig 16 9 42 27 N. 18 31 43 — 12.40 
109 ~=- Virginis - - 7 5 43 19 17° 729 N. 18 32) cA. — 12.62 
« Bootis -- - 6 12517 51 40 38 25 N. 24° 2 45 — 14.27 
2 Libre - - the try 3'5 2|) otax Oo N- 17 46 20 — 13.32 
37 ¢ Bootss F : 770143 43 ©) G3 %A7ia7 Ne=] 2x amngh = 23.83 
& Libre - . 712/29 18 8 16 16 N. 17 44 13 — 13.66 
2 Urfe Minor - ‘ 41027 49 | 72.5819 N.-| 9439 40 | — -§2.50 
y Scor. vel Lib. - 7 CLINGS 53 7 a7 1 2B. 17 ~ 3 33 ve ay.02 
8 Bootis - - 6 11 25 30 54 10% 4 N. 29 30 36 — 18.34 
24 + Libre - - 7. 18 12 40 t 49 18 N. 1618 4 — 15.02 
6 Libre - > 7 16 34 So 8 31 20 N. 16 «4 18 — 14.70 
2 Bootis - - 7° 0 °T9 40 48 59 14 N. 24. 20°55 — 17.63 
2 Lupis - - 4 (25 49 50 21 24°33 S. 1657 6 — 19.09 
¢ Libre - - 9 408135 (2 8 438 N. 15 30 20 1— 15.16 
51 » Boot's - - 7° 0122 § 53 26 16 N. 25°59 54 — 19.25 
11 y' Urfe Minor - - 4 18 46 30 m4. 56°32 N. 92: 53. Va — 50.62 
B Corone - - 7 6419 8 46 4 20 N. D1 qanee — 17-64 
+ Draconis = - GF te 85 Fe mr Big S50) IN: 52| 40) ai — 30.41 
13 y° Urfe Minor - 5 4 18 43 29 | 75 13 40 N. | 93 50 43 | —. 51-32 
35 $° Libre = = 7 2 03 22 215 35 Ni 14 42 46 — 16.05 
y Lupis - - 7 28 42 33 By tte 5g) S. 15 46 40 | — 20.2 
y Libre - - 7 220 23 4 24 37 N. 14 31 43 — 16.05 
39~=—s Libre - - 7/25 49 2 8 28 49 S. 14 36 12 — 17.358 
2 Serpentis =~ oa yr itis (3 38 28 54 18 N. 16 31 6 — 15.92 
a Cor. Borealis ah 7% 28 21 44 20 51 N. LO! 452 —= 47-65 
40 = Libre - - |) 7 '26 33 30°) ° g ‘59 28 S. 14 32 46 — 17-95 
x Libre 3 - 72457 50 | © 038N. | 1359 36 | — 36.82 
g Coronz > - motto 1S sgitgae o N. 24-3 46 — 20.08 
n Libre ‘ — hy Sey idly ig 320) ig tne NO] 1g ao agais 6-55 
y Corone - - pe a a Ag 31 35 N. IQ 21 52 — 18.06 
« Serpentis - - 719 'T5 59 | ‘25 31 38 N. I5 10 44 — 16.2 
A 2 2 - 719-36 57 26 34 10 N. Th: MFG — 16.38 
3 1 Serpentis { -| 947 8 19 34 21 10 N. 16 22 19 — 16.96 
eel | eee! es \ 
Bt Serpentis { a pion ee ae 16 16 
E - 7 127 91 26 2ig () 11 
0 Corone - - y AR 2 44 47 
a Libre . - 7 127 ‘AO| 53 o 6 
4 Libre = : 7 a7 4 23“) © 329 
38 e Serpentis 731642 44 “+ 4o 2 
@ Ua bot fis 8 o 21 8 8 34 
= I Scorpit { B06°8 48 Ob O56 
n Lupis 802 GB 45 FP 1x7 425 
48 J Libre 7 27 36 16 6 6 
‘ Serpentis 19 56 3 35 37 
Scorpii 29 46.37 157 
€ Urfe Minor rely 


=) Libre 


~ Serpentis 


~I—mIw sI~s 
nN 
> 
» 
co 
= 
~sI 


y LONGITUDE. 


‘ . | 
| é : Angle of A 1 
| Names of Stars. : Longitude. Latitude. ye Whsiation, 
| 
| 3). 2D. )gMe, |S. D. M. S. Day Mo 8: s 
| & Scorpit = - 8 0 23 42 tyme 8 IN: LAV Te sig — 18.06 
»' Scorpil - . 8,052 32 o 14 28 N. Il 54 40 — 18.22 
| 6 Draconis —- F 64353 1 | 742647 N. | 4850 2 | — 33.59 
y Scorpii - - Se 50 55 1 39 47 N. Il 27 2 —= 18.32 
8 Ophiuchi  - - 7 29 30 2 17 16 35 N. II 40 33 — 17.52 
Scorpii - - 8.041 31 12 17 N. II 20 50 — 17.70 
Ophiuchi—- - 8 0 42.35 16 27 49 N. TIUe Ga — 17.71 
Scorpit - - Sia Sano 215 4 27 9. IO 42 25 — 19.56 
y Herculis - ‘- 7 26 24 51 40m test IN. TGQ teg2 — 18.97 
Herculis - a 7 Al 32 54 65 50 58 N. 25.48 24 — 26.14 
Antares - NAb a BOs 58 9 4 3229 S | g 58 45 | — 20.05 
Ophiuchi—- “Vi Spa5ig2 26 Gersngq IN| OLAS (2A iiiee 9.18287 
a Ophiuchi—- = 8 2 47 46 23-35 14 N.. | 18.18 
a , Draconis - - | 6 11 a5 14: | 78 26 7 INS 
: Herculis - = Hey ge 28an7 at | 42843 48 N 
Herculis - - 8 1.26 12 33.034 N. 
+ Scorpii - - 8 8 39 48 G 2 Se 
Ophirchi —- - 8; 6)26 0 rr25) 4 N. 
Herculis - - 7 20°25 20 63 11 2N. 
15 A Draconis - - Sin 2ee4° 58 | Sie 24) TUN: 
- pers | ss 
¢ Hercelis - - 7 28 42 19 BGe RL) IN. 
» Herculis - - 7o25e57 54 60 19 10 N. 
+ Scorpil - - 8 12 34 28 11 41 24 S. 
Pengh  f - - 8 13 21 43 15 23 40 S. 
tot Scorpii } 7 - Soazs27 15 15 20 58 S. 
25 5 Peat - Sem Dp ON Ot DER TRE SIIN. 
D7—x } Ophiucti J - 8 5 2 45 Bi 5 24.0) IN. 
« Herculis _ - - Sea bigl 45 53 16 28 N. 
% Ophiuchi— - - 8 15 10 24 7 13 13 N. 
21 » Draconis - - 7, 21;156 | 8 76 15 20 N. 
Herculis - = Bl po 8573) 20 ar | 37 18 44 N. 46 11 — 20.10 
Herculis —~ ~ Wi] ox 85a $7 53) o) 7 47.43,21 N. 749 26 | — 2140 
Urfe Minor - = Vien 3p2 Onto 153 73 53.52 N. | 160 45 46 — 146.12 
= Herculis - -jon8 916 1.) y 59 34.45 N. IO 10 22 — 24.43 
Draconis - - | 5 1917 28 | 84 52.54 N. 88 47 30 — 49.83 
Ophiuchi - - $. 78i 'G ATeel sez, 3537 N 5. 2 36 | = 20.89 
Serpentis = =o 8.37829. 55 | 10 17 34 N 5 4 4 |. — 20.01 
6 Ophiuchi - = Yh gp 88-96 [5 ie ai48 47 iS. 458 22 j= (20.51 
Herculis - - 8.13.59.1T,,) 47-31 11 ,N. 6 56 44 | — 21.56 
Herculis - - 8) 12534 [27h se) ei605e 9,15 (N 8 37 35 jS— 24-72 
\ = ! 
5 2 : 


1 Scorpi { mi 

Ophivchi—- 
Draconis # 
Serpentis 2 


57 » Ophiuchi - 
vy’ Draconis < 

* ¥ Draconis - 
x Scorpit = 


B Ophiuchi = 


LONGITUDE. 


Names of Stars. Longitude. | Latitude. Saeret anol 
| os. D. M.S | D. M. (S D. Me S. = 

1462 + Scorptt - - 01 © 8824143 153 | 1641 11 S 2744 14 — 25.96 
s Herculis - - Shao Gears | 69 17 38 N. B22) 20 — 28.68 . 

y Telefcopi — - - Bea oH 7 24 TgeshvaZzip.” [ho Baa cer — 24.91 

y Ophiuchi - - § 23 50 27 | 26 8 40 N Bo 7 E10 — “19.94 

w Draconis - - 4 igi 2a 97) | 8G)53042 Ne j1g5"30 4517 Y=. 95-20 
| } — = 

w Herculis = = Sibert ey P3 tt) teret0g3 3°23 21 — 22.53 

64.» Ophiuchi  - =) ORET2ONR7 BOR Y Mk spaze ONIN rng a9 — 20.27 
6 Herculis = = Sozspar'| 7 60 42 43 N 2°92 — 25.12 

& Serpentis © - = 8°27 19 35 19 46 49 N FAESGG0 — 21/03 

& Herculis - - 8 26 24 £1 2 4255 N 1 P3022 = zai Ge 

2 € Draconis — i- - 8 55 38 8o 18 14 N. | 5 52 43 ex 36.61 

67 0: Ophiuchi = - - 8) 27123. 13 26 24. ON. | DP Zag =— 20.03 
68 K Ophiuchi — - - 8 27° 41 13 24 46 49 N. © 55 16 — 206.co 
y Draconis - - Stackto 4Ok| Pyare aN We 37 4 gz saan 

y' Sagittarii —- - 82818 13 7 6 7 25. | 046 36 | — 22.99 

y Sagittari — - - 8 28 28 15 | 6 57 Ss. 0°42 21 | — 23.19 

93 ‘Herculis’ ( - - St2742 17 45 3 38 N. S59 Fp tenes 
70 P Ophiuchi - . | 8 28 42 2 | 26 1 18 N. 0-30 55 — 20.03 
34 V2? Draconis - = & 3 5533041 84 30 38 N. | 178 35 25 | -- 64.83 
103 o Herculis = - = | 8 29 54 27 | 52 12 44 N. | OM ZBI 22.82 

fe 

p' Sagittarii = - “SR ON Ob rz | 2920513 N. | 0-10 45 + 21.45 

B Telefcopi - - |°' 9) 0 50 27° | 13 20.25 5. 0-25 6 |} + “24.99 

ot eh ed - 9 147 3 | 626 295. 049 10 |; + 23.06 

bet: t agitrarst =) Seohtap17 1274 tx1hlolsg, S. 1 Caged b24a4 
n Serpentis = - - Q-*2155 21%"| *20: 30°10 N. | 12 O53. |- 4 520-01 

ps 

109 = Hercullis = - 9) 4°59 47 Ast) page oN. | 2) Sarid) + ‘2tag 
a Sagittarii = - = Vii D GReghRX gz 2 5 48S. 133 37, | + “22-12 

rt m Aquile - - |. 9 613 37 | 14:57 59 N. 2-30 BYP "+ 20.17 
44 x Dracoms = - Hh PLORA SN 20. TA: §3:32° oO N. | 157743 42° | + °66.68 
ae Lyre - ="1 SS 9h t2 30 42 614444 N- | - 6°20 17 | 425-38 

@ Sagittarii- - | 9°10 23) .6 Sts sear. | 00 gra ae e2e20 

7 Aguiz - - gihgrgs 21 18/12 55 N 3°49 4 | + 19.83 
23.5 Urfe Minor - - | 2) 28.94 13 69 55 17 N 16920 29 | + 329-35 
111 Herculis - - | Q 12% 4 25 He 2aZ200N 52a ea 20 
8 Lyre ~ A PEt TENS j20 56:10 38 N AA3 4 oT | +. (93245 

4 > Sagittaril = - - | 9 9 35 25 ananm Sis. Pees abe a | + 121.98 
\ §? Serpentis = - - 1+ 9 12/57 48 | 2654 10 N. 5 8 14 + 19.65 
o* Lyre = - *} «918153 45° | 59 20 33 N. gs “OO a agar 
o Draconis  - - | IO I2 41-43 80 49 15 N. 31°26 6 | + 38.16 

& Sdyittarii  - - | 9 310 50 49 iQ! 4.9. | 4 58 17 | + 22.59 

| coon 

= Aquila : - 9 15 28.5 a7 gsisaN. | 6718 45 | + 20.20 

12% Aguile - . 9 13 15 29 TO 52927RN-- ) 5 rb 138 | + 19.62 

y Lyre 2 a 919 8 47 poet 247 N. | Sala es o3 ay 

i o Sagittarii = - - 9 12 It 49 © 53°30 N. | 5 12 24 4+ 21.02 
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LoneitupeE, Angle of. See ANGLE. 

Loneirupe, Argument of. See ARGUMENT. 

LoneituneE, Circles of. See Circe. 

Loneitupe, Degrees of. See DEGREE. 

Lonéitupe, Parallax of. See PARALLAX. 

Loncitupe, Refradian of. See REFRACTION. 

LonerrupE of Motion, is ufed by Dr. Wallis for the mea- 
Wure of motion, eftimated according to the line of direc- 
tion ; on which principle, longitude of motion is the diftance, 
or length, which the centre of any moving body runs 
through, as‘it moyes on ina right line. > 

The fame author calls the meafure of any motion, efti- 
mated according to thaline of direGtion of the ‘vis motrix, 
the altitude of it. 

Bellini alfo ufes the terms longitude and altitude in the 
fame fenfe, in many places of* his writings, which an ordinary 
reader finds hard to underftand, for want of this interpreta- 
tion. By altitude alfo in his roth propoiition De Febribus, - 
he makes the thicknefs of the vifcid matter in the blood-vef- 
fels ; or the greateft length a vifcid particle is extended into, 
from the fide of acanal to its axis. a eit 

LONGITUDINALIS Sinus, a name given to two of 
the venous cavities of the dura mater ; they are eee ved 
by the epithets fuperior and inferior. See Vern. 

LONGJUMEAU, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftri€&t of Corbeil ; 10 miles’ S. of Paris. 
The place contains 1434, and the canton 13,650 inhabit- 
ants, ona territory of 474 kiliometres, in 25 commnnes. 

LONGNESS Pont, a cape on the S. coaft of the Ifle 
of Man; ro miles S.S.W. of Douglas. 

LONGOBARDO, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
Citra; 10 miles S.W. of Cofenza. 

LONGOBUCO, a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra ; 
14 miles S. of Rofano. ; 

LONGOMONTANUS, Curistian, in Biography, an 
eminent Danifh aftronomer, fon of a labouring peafant, was 
born at Longomontium, a-villagein Jutland, whence he took 
his furname, in the year 1562. His father was anxious to 
afford him a-good education, but dying before he was eight 
years of age, he was committed to the care of an uncle, who 
finding the expence devolved on him by the lad more than 
he could bear, advifed him to return to his mother, and to 
earn his living by the fweat of his brow. The youth, who 
fhewed a great inclination for learning, was mortified at the 
propofal, but not wholly.difheartened ; he returned to the 
labours of an agricultural life, and at the fame time improved 
every leifure moment in acquiring ufeful knowledge. At 
length he was driven, by the jealoufies of his brothers, to 
quit his home, and he fought an afylum at Wiburg, where 
there was a college. Here he {pent eleven years, and made 
great progrefs in the mathematical {ciences, though he was 
at the fame time obliged to fupport himfelf by his induftry.” 
From Wiburg he went to Copenhagen, and became an af- 
fiftant to Tycho Brahe, with whom he continued -eight 
years. During this perod, he afforded Tycho much aflift- 
ance in obferving the heavens and in his calculations, and 
‘was fo accurate and laborious, and at the fame time fo {fkil- 
ful, that he became the confidential friend of that great man. 
At length he returned to his native country, with the higheft 


_ recommendations from Tycho, who furnifhed him with mo- 
v vy to defray the expences of fo long a journey. He tra- 
velle: 


d through Poland, in order that he might have a fight 
of the place which witnefled Copernicus’s aftronomical la- 
_bours.. At Copenhagen he met with a noble-hearted patron 
in the chancellor Chriitian Friis, who afforded him an ho- 
_neurable employment in his family. In 1605 he was nomi- 
» Vou. XXI. 4 : 
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nated to a profeflorfhip of mathematics in the univerfity of 
Copenhagen, a fituation which had ever been the obje& of 
his higheft ambition, and for which his genius and talents pe- 
culiarly qualified him ; and he difcharged the duties of it 
with the greateft ability, and higheft reputation, till his 
death, which took place in 1647, when he was about the 
age of eighty-five. He was author of many - valuable 
works, of which the moft diftinguifhed is entitled « Aftro- 
nomia Danica,’ which contains all the great difcoveries of 
Regiomontgnus, Purbach, and Tycho Brahe. The titles of 
his other works are given in Hutton’s Di@iionary. Obfcure 
as his native place and father were, he contrived to immor- 
talize both, by taking his name from the village, and in the 
title-page to fome of his works, calling himfelf Severini 
filius, his father’s name being Severin, or Severinus. 

LONGOTOMA, in Geography,.a town of Chili, on the 
N. fide of a river of the fame name, that runs into the Pa- 
cific ocean,,S. lat. 31° 30'. The town is diftant 84 miles 
S. from Coquimbo.. 

LONGSPIEL, a very ancient mufical inftrument, found 
by fir Jofeph Banks and Dr. Solander in Iceland, when 
they vifited that country in 1773. This inftrument, of a 
long and narrow form, and ftrung with four itrings of 
copper, is extremely rude and clumfy. One of the four 
{trings is ufed as a drone, the reft are played with a bow. 
Pieces of wood are placed at different diftances on the 
finger-board, to ferve as frets. It feems, indeed, to have 
been the primitive idea of a fiddle, and is a proof that 
the ufe of the bow, that wonderful engine, which the an- 
cients, with all their ingenuity and mutical refinements, had 
never been able to difcover, and which has been rendered fo 
miraculous, was known by the Scalds in Iceland, at leaft as 
early as in any other part of Europe. See Scans. 

LONG-TAN, in Geography, a town of Corea; 42 
miles S. of Hetfin. 

LONG-TCHANG-CHING, a town of China, in 
Chang-tong ; 15 miles E. of Tci-nan. 

LONG-TCHIAN, a mountain of Thibet. N. lat. 27° 
48'. _ E. long. 86° 39’. 

LONG-TCHUEN, a town of Corea; 55 miles W.N.W. 
of Han-tcheou. 

LONGTOWN, a market town in the parifh of Arthu- 
ret and ward of Efkdale, in the county of Cumberland, 
England, is fituated on the borders of Scotland, near the 
conflux of the rivers Efk and Liddel, 9 miles diftant from 
Carlifle, and 313 N. from London. “The houfes are moftly 
built in the modern ftyle, and fome of the ftreets are regular 
and f{pacious. At the north-end of the town is a ftone 
bridge over the Efk. Longtown was returned to parlia- 
ment, in the year 1801, as containing 176 houfes, inhabited 
by 1335 perfons, of whom 648 were {tated to be employed 
in trades and manufactures. A market is held on Thurf- 
days; and two fairs annnally. Longtown ftands in the 
midft of the eltate of fir James Graham,. of Netherby, 
whofe predeceffor, Dr. Robert Graham, may be confidered 
as having been the principal caufe of the profperous ftate of 
this part of Cumberland. Under his patronage Longtown 
became populous’; and by conftruéting the little harbour at 
Sarkfoot, he furnifhed the people with an eafy mode of 
exporting their produce and fupplying themfelves with ne- 
ceffaries. Bk ; 

Netherby, the feat of fir James Graham, is much cele 
brated in the topographical annals of this county, from 
the vaft improvements that were made here during the latter 
part of the laft century ; nor is it lefs interefting to the an- 
tiquary from the aflemblage of Roman remains that have 
been here preferved ; and from its having been a Roman 
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flation. The manfion, which ftands on an eminenée near 
the river Efk, was erefted by the late Dr. Graham, about 
the year 1760, but has been much improved by the prefent 
proprietor. It is elegantly fitted up; and contains a va- 
luable colleGion of ancient and modern medals, and a li- 
brary furnithed with a feletion of claffic and other valuable 
authors. ‘The gardens and pleafure grounds are difpofed 
with much talte and judgment. Beauties of England and 
Wales, vol. iii. 

LONGUE!, a town of France, in the department of the 
Maine and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri& of Baugé; 10 miles 5. of Baugeé. The place contains 
5003, and the canton 135935 inhabitants, on a territory of 
2So kiliometres, in 17 communes. 

Loneug, a {mall ifland in the Indian fea; 10 miles 
N. of Mauritius. 

LONGUEIL, CuristorxHer pe, in Biography, born at 
Mechlin in 1488, was natural fon of Antony de Longueil, 
bifhop of Leon, and chancellor of Anne, queen of Bretagne. 
He was taken to Paris while he was very young, and care- 
fully educated in claffical learning and the fciences. After 
this he ftudied the law, praétifed in the profeflion, and ob- 
tained the place of a counfellor in parliament., He. travelled 
into Italy, Spain, England, Germany, and Switzerland, for 
the purpofe of improvement. 
rangue before pope Leo X., who highly admired his elo- 
quence. He died at Padua, at the age of thirty-four. 
His works confilt of epiftles and harangues : they were pub- 
hifhed at Paris in 1553, with his life, by cardinal Pole. He 
acquired a great reputation among thofe fcholars in that age 
who were ambitious of being the clofe imitators of the ftyle 
of Cicero, and were, on that account, termed Ciceronians. 
Erafmus beftows great praifes on his genius and acquifitions, 
but laments that all the force of his power's fhould have been 
devoted to this one object. 

LonGueEtL, in Geography, atownfhip of Glengary county, 
in Upper Canada, being the fecond in afcending the Ottawa 
river. 

LONGUEVAL, James, in Biography, a learned French 
Jefuit, defcended from a family in humble life, was born 
near Peronne, in Picardy, in the year 1680. He was edu- 
cated in grammar-learning at Amiens, and purfued his ma- 
turer {ftudies at Paris, where he was foon diftinguifhed among 
his fellow fludents by his proficiency in learning. In the 
year 1699, he entered into the fociety of Jefuits, and after 
he had completed his ftudies, he taught the belles-lettres 
at the college of La Fleche with great applaufe, during 
about five years, when he commenced his lectures in divinity 
and the facred fcriptures. He died in the year 1735, at the 
age of fifty-five. His reputation as a writer, is chiefly 
founded on his elaborate hiftory of the Gallican church, of 
which he Jived to publifh eight volumes: thefe bring the 
hiftory down to the year 1137. This work difplays pro- 
found erudition and deep refearch, and is written in a beau- 
tifully fimple ftyle. While he was engaged on this work he 
was allowed an annual penfion of 800 livres by the French 
clergy, whofe efteem he had fecured by-his learned labours, 
his piety, and the amiablenefs of his manners. The work, 
afterwards completed by fathers Brumoy and Berthier, made 
18 vols. gto. Moreri. 

LONGUEVILLE, in Geography, a town of France, 
im the departinent of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftrié&t of Dieppe; 9 miles S. of Dieppe. 
The place contains 430, and the canton 7875 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 130 kilometres, in 29 communes. 

LONGUS, in Biography, author of a romance in Greek 
profe, entitled « Paftorals,” and relating to the loves of Daph- 
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nis and Chloe, is fuppofed to have lived in the reign of Theo- 
dofius the Great. His work is a curious f{pecimen of that 
kind of compofition in its fimpleft form, and is faid to con- 
tain many def{criptive beauties ; but fome of its fcenes are 
fuch as the lowelt modern writer would fcarcely venture to 
paint. The beft edition is that of Villoifon, Gr. et Lat. 8vo. 
in two vols. Paris 1778. 

Loneus, Long, an epithet given by Anatomifis to a greac 
number of mufcles, hereby contradiftinguifhed from brevis. 

Loneus Colli, pre-dorfo-atloidien of Demas, is a mufcle 
fituated on the anterior and lateral parts of the bodies of the 
three firft vertebr of the back, and the fix laft of the. 
neck. It extends from the body of the third dorfal verte- 
bra to the anterior arch of the atlas. It is elongated, 
broad in the middle, and pointed at the ends. On the 
front it is covered by the rectus capitis anticus, the pharynx, 
the carotid artery, the nerve of the eighth pair, and the cefo- 
phagus. Its pofterior furface covers the lateral portion of 
the anterior furface of the bodies of the three fir dorfal, 
and fix laft cervical vertebre, to which it is attached, as well 
as to the intervertebral ligaments. It is alfo attached to 
the front edge of the tranfverfe procefles of the five laft 
cervical vertebra; and it covers the vertebral artery in 
the intervals of thefe procefies. The outer edge of the 
mufcle is attached below to the bodies of the two firft dor- 
fal vertebra : here it is feparated from the anterior fcalenus 
by an interval in which the vertebral artery and vein are 
found. This margin is then fixed to the front of the tranf- 
verfe proceffes of the five laft cervical vertebre ; and it is 
unattached in the reft of its extent. The internal edge is 
fixed to the longitudinal line, which may be obferved on 
the front of the bodies of the two firft dorfal, and the fix 
lait cervical vertebra. Between thefe bones it is attached 
to the intervertebral ligaments. ‘The inferior extremity is 
attached tothe front and lateral portion of the body of 
the third dorfal vertebra: from this point it rifes nearly 
parallel to that of the oppolite fide, becoming larger as far 
as the middle: then it gradually decreafes to the fuperior 
extremity. The latter, joined to the oppofite mufcle, is at- 
tached to the tubercle of the anterior arch of the atlas. It 
is rather difficult to develop the ftruéture of this mufcle: 
its flefhy fibres are placed obliquely between aponeurofes, 
fome of which cover the anterior furface, both above and 
below, while others are fituated in the fubflance of the mnf- 
cle. Thefe fibres are fhort, although the mufcle itfelf is 
long. Its aétion inclines the neck forwards, and refiits the 
efforts which might tend to carry it backwards. 

LONGUY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Orne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrid of Mortagne; 9 miles E. of Mortagne. The place 
contains 1917, and the canton 7368 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 210 kiliometres, in 11 communes. 

LONGUYON, a town of France, in the department of 
the Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t of 
Briey ; 7 milesS.W. of Longwy. The place, in which is 
a confiderable iron forge and foundery of cannon, contains 
1532, and the canton g509 inhabitants, on a-territory of 
ate paid 26communes. N. lat. 49° 27’/. E. long. 
5° gol. ‘ 

LONGWY, atown of France, in the department of the 
Mofelle, and chief place cf a canton, in the diftna of Briey,. 
fituated on the Chiers. The place contains 2011, and the 
canton 10,743 inhabitants, on a territory of 2424 kiliometres, 
in 35 communes. This place was merely a village, furrounded 
with three fharp mountains, on which was built, by Louis 
XIV. a new town, fortified by Vauban. N. lat. 49° 32. 
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E. long. 5° s0!.—Alfo, a town of France, in the department 
of the Jura, on the Doubs ; g miles S. of Dale, 

LONHANKO, a town of the Birman empire ; 65 miles 

_N. of Munchaboo. 

LONICERA, in Botany, well known to every lover of 
Britih poetry by the name of Honeyfuckle, or Woodbine, 
received its name from Linneus; the Lonicera of Plumier 
being a Loranthus. This name is intended to commemorate 
the merits of an old phytician and naturalift, who lived 
during the middle of the fixteenth century. Adam Lonicer, 
a phylician at Frankfort, was born at Marburg, O&. roth, 
1528, and died at the age of 58. He publifhed two vo- 
lumes folio, in Latin, upon the Materia Medica; and a 


German Herbal, with wooden cuts, which are occafionally \ 


to be met with rudely coloured.—Few plants are more ge- 
nerally known, or admired, than feveral {pecies of Honey- 
fuckle, whofe beauty is only exceeded by the exquifite deli- 
cacy of their fragrancy. Like the richeft exotics they find 
a place in every one’s fancy, and though as common as al- 
mott any other field or hedge plant, they have always’ been 
held in the greateft eftimation.—Linn. Gen. 93. Schreb. 
128. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1.982. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 260. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 377. La- 
marck Illultr. t. 150. (Caprifolium; Tournef. t. 378. Juff. 
21g. Gertn. t: 27.-—Periclymenum; Tournef. t. 378.— 
Chamecerafus; Tournef. t. 379 —Xylofteon; Tournef. 
t. 379. Jufl. 212. —Diervilla; Tournef. AG. 1706. t. 7. 
f. 1. Dill. Gen. App. 154. Juff. 211.—Symphoricarpos; 
Dill. Hort. Elth. 273. Juff. 211.—Clafs and order, Pen- 
tandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aggregate, Linn. Capri- 
folia, uff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth fuperior, five-cleft, {mall. Cor. 
of one petal, tubular ; tube oblong, gibbous; limb in five 
revolute fegments. one of which is more deeply feparated. 
Stam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, about as long as the co- 
rolla; anthers oblong. if. Germen inferior, roundifh : 
ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the corolla; ftigma ob- 
tufely capitate. Peric. Berry umbilicate, of two cells. Seeds 
roundiih, compreffed. 

Obf. The fynonyms above quoted are all referred by 
Linnzus and fucceeding writers to Lonicera, by whom the 
geueric names of Tournefort and Dillenius are retained for 
the fake of diftinguifhing the feveral {pecies originally fo 
called. We find the following remarks upon their differ- 
ences in the Genera Plantarum.—Caprifolium bas the lower 
fegment of the limb feparated twice as deeply as the reft, 
and the berries ciftin&t.—Periclymenum has all the divifions 
of the corolla equal; the berries alfo diftin@.—Chamecerafus 
has the lower divifion of the corolla twice as deeply cut, 
with two berries feated upon the fame bafe—Xylofleon has 
the divifions of the corolla almoft equally feparated, and two 
berries on the fame bafe. In Symphoricarpos, the corolla is 
or bell-fhaped ; the fruit fimple, two-celied, feeds fo- 
itary. 

L. alpigena and cerulea are remarkable for having one 
germen for two florets, as in Afitchella. 

Eff. Ch. Coralla of one petal, irregular. 
rior, of two cells, with feveral feeds. 

Thirteen f{pecies of Lonicera are defcribed in the Species 
Plantarum of Linneus, fixteen in the Sy/f. Veg. ed. 14, and 
twenty by Willdenow. The genus is divided into three 
fe&ions, from which we have fele&ted the following exam- 
ples. Some of thefe fections, as it will appear, compre- 
hend, each of them, more than one of Tournefort’s fuppofed 
genera. 

Seét. 1. 

L. Caprifelium. 


Berry infe- 


Perjclymena, ftem twining. 
Pale perfoliate Honeyfuckle. Linn, 
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—Flowers ringent, whorled, terminal. Leaves deciduous (2 
the uppermoft united and perfoliate.—Firft known as a na- 
tive of this country from being found by the Rev. Mr. 
Relhan at Hinton near Cambridge. It flowers in May or 
June.—Siem fhrubby, woody, twining. Branches nearly op- 
pofite, round, {mooth. Almoft all the aves are combined, 
elliptical, obtufe, entire, f{mooth, rather glaucous beneath ; 
the upper ones in united perfoliate pairs, fomewhat orbicu- 
late, accompanying the flowers. Foqwers in whorls, fpread- 
ing, yellowifh, with a flefh-coloured tube, very fragrant. 
Berries of an orange red, crowned by the almoft entire 
calyx. 

L. Periclymenum. Common Honeyfuckle, or Wood- 
bine. Linn. Sp. Pl. 247. Engl. Bot. t. 800. Curt. Lond. 
fafc. 1. t. r5. Fl, Dan. t. g08.—Heads of flowers ovate, 
imbricated, terminal. Leaves all feparate, deciduous. Co- 
rolla_ringent.—Found almoft univerfally in groves and 
hedges, flowering in June and July, occafionally in the au- 
tumn.— Stem fhrubby, woody, twining. Branches oppofite, 
round. Leaves oppofite, on very fhort footitalks, elliptical, 
entire, fometimes pubefcent, glaucous beneath. Flowers 
in a terminal head, {preading in a radiate manner, yellowifh- 
white, and bluth-coloured, very fragrant, and more particu- 
larly fo early in the evening. Berries red, crowned with 
the five-toothed calyx, bitter, with a fweetifh favour.— 
Dr. Smith obferves that this {pecies is liable to many va- 
riations in the different degrees of {moothnefs or hairinefs 
of its leaves, fruit, and younger branches ; and that, by the 
coaft, its flowers are often quite green.—A remarkable va- 
riety fometimes occurs with finuated, variegated leaves, called 
the Oak-leaved Honeyfuckle. 

Se&t. 2. Chamecerafa, Stalks bearing two flowers. 

L. Xylofteum. Upright Honeyfuckle. Linn. Sp. Pl. 248. 
Engl. Bot. t. 916.—Stalks two-flowered. Berries diftin@. | 
Leaves entire, downy.—Admitted as an Englifh plant by 
Dr. Smith fince the publication of his Flora, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. W. Borrer, who found it ‘* growing plentifully, 
and certainly wild, in acoppice called the Hacketts, to the 
eaft of Houghton-bridge, four miles from Arundel, Suffex.’’ 
It flowers in July.—Svem upright, bufhy, much branched. 
Leaves oppofite, on footitalks, ovate, clothed with foft 
hairs, deciduous. /owers inodorous, in pairs, on folitary, 
axillary ftalks, fhorter than the leaves, yellowifh-white, 
tinged with red, downy. Berries oval, red, containing fix or 
more feeds. 

L. cerulea. Blue-berried upright Honeyfuckle. Willd. 
n. 14. Pall. Roff. v. 1. p. 1. 58. t. 37. Jacq. Aultr. App. 
t. 17.—Two flowers on a ftalk. Berries united, globular. 
Styles undivided —A native of Switzerland, Auitria, Sibe- 
ria, and the iflands adjacent to America. It flowers in the 
f{pring.—Stems three or four feet high. Branches flender, 
covered with a {mooth, purplifh bark. F/owers white, two 
on a ftalk. Berries of a beautiful blue colour, fingle and 
diftin&.—The wood of L. cerulea is very hard, and hand- 
fomely veined with grey and pale yellow. The juice of the 
berry ftains paper of a {trong purple colour, and might per- 
haps be ufeful in dyeing. —The buds of this fhrub ftand three 
together, one above another, being provided for three yeare 
re leat ek 

Se&. 3. Stemereé&t. Stalks many-flowered. 

L. Symphoricarpos. Shrubby St. Peter’s-wort. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 249. (Symphoricarpos foliis alatis; Dill. Elth. 
371. t. 278. f. 360.)—Heads of flowers lateral, on foot- 
italks. Leaves nearly feflile—A native of Virginia and 
Carolina, where it flowers in the autumn.—Stem about 
four feet high, fending forth many flender branches. Leaves 

; 3E2 appolite, 
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oppolite, ovate. Flowers in whorls, round the ftalk, {mall, 
of a greenifh colour. Berry hollow and flefhy, containing 
cartilaginous, roundifh feeds. 

L. Diervilla. Yellow-flowered upright Honeyfuckle. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 249. (Diervilla; Dill. Gen. App. 154. 
t. 10. Linn. Hort. Cliff. 63. t. 7.)— Heads of flowers ter- 
minal. Leaves ferrated. A native of North America, and 
firft introduced into Europe by M. Dierville, a French fur- 
geon, whofe name it ftill commemorates. It flowers from 
May to September.— Stem about three feet high. Bark of 
a reddifh colour. Leaves oppofite, flightly ferrated, pointed. 
Flowers {mall, pale yellow, two or three together at each 
divifion of the bunch. Berries oval, black, with one hard 
feed in each cell. They feldom, however, come to maturity 
in this country. : 

Lontcera, in Gardening, contains plants of the deciduous, 
flowering, fhrubby, and evergreen kinds ; of which the 
fpecies moftly cultivated are, the black-berried upright 
honeyfuckle (L. nigra) ; the Tartarian upright honey- 
fuckle (L. Tatarica) ; the fly honeyfuckle (L. xylofteum) ; 
the Pyrenean upright honeyfuckle (L. Pyrenaica) ; the 
red-berried upright honeyfuckle (L. alpigena) ; the blue- 
berried upright honeyfuckle (L. czrulea) ; the fhrubby St. 
Peter’s-wort (L. fymphoricarpos) ; the yellow-flowered 
upright honeyfuckle (L. diervilla) ; the common honey- 
fuckle (LL. periclymenum) ; the Italian honeyfuckle (L. 
caprifolium) ; the trumpet honeyfuckle (L. fempervirens) 5 
and the evergreen honeyfuckle (L. grata). 

The fecond fort varies in fhady groves, and other fimilar 
fituations, with white flowers. 

And the ninth kind has feveral varieties, as the /ate red, 
which produces a greater variety of flowers together, than 
either the Italian or Dutch forts, making a finer appear- 
ance than either of them during the time of flowering ; but 
it has not been fo long cultivated as the latter. This was 
formerly termed the Flemifh honeyfuckle. 

There are alfo fometimes varieties with ftriped leaves. 

The Dutch variety may be trained with ftems, and formed 
into heads, which the wild fort cannot, the branches being 
too weak and trailing for the purpofe. 

And there are two fub-varieties of it, the Jong d/oqwing, and 
the /ate red, in which the ftems’ are ftronger, the leaves, 
flowers, and heads of berries larger, and the corollas redder 
than in the woodbine fort ; the oak-leaved variety has finuate 
leaves, cut like the oak, but {mooth. 

And there is likewife a variety which has variegated 
leaves. 

The tenth fpecies has a yellow variety, in which the 
Shoots are much fimilar to it, but the bark darker in colour, 
the leaves of a deeper green, the flowers of a yellowifh-red, 
appearing a little after it, being not of much longer dura- 
tion, but are fucceeded by red berries, containing one hard 
feed inclofed in the foft pulp in each, which ripens in the 
autumn. 

And befides this, fome mention other varieties, fuch as 
the early red-flowering, the late red-flowering, and the ever- 

reen red-flowering. 

Method of Culture—An increafe in all thefe plants may 
be effected either by layers or cuttings, but the latter is the 
better practice. The layers fhould be made from the young 
fhoots, and’be laid down in the autumn or early {pring, the 
ftraggling tops being removed, when, by the following au- 
tumn, they will have taken root, and fhould be cut off from 
the plants, being either planted where they are to remain, or 
into a nurfery to be trained for itandards, by fixing down 
ftakes to the ftem of each plant, te which the principal 
fialk fhould be faftened, allthe others being cut off ; train- 


ing each of them to the intended height, when they fhould 
be fhortened to force out lateral branches, and thefe be again 
ftopped to prevent their growing too long. By conftantly 
repeating this as the fhoots are produced, they may be 
formed into a fort of {tandard ; but if regard is had to their 
flowering, they cannot be formed into regular heads, as the 
conftant fhortening will deftroy the flower-buds, and prevent 
the defired effeét. 

In refpe& to the cuttings, they fhould be taken from the 
{trong fhoots of the former fummer, with three or four 
joints, and be placed in rows ina fhady border, to the depth 
of two or three of them, a foot apart, and fix inches from 
plant to plant. When they have taken good root in the au- 
tumn or {pring following, they may be removed into the 
nurfery, and be planted out in rows two feet diftant, and 
a foot afunder in them, where they may be kept a year or 
two, till wanted for planting out where they are to re- 
main. 

The eighth fort may be raifed from fuckers, which it af- 
fords in plenty, by taking them off, and planting them as 
above in the autumn in a rather moitft foil. 

Several of the forts may likewife be increafed by fowing - 
the feed or berry in a bed of light mould in the autumn, to 
the depth of an inch. The plants rife in the firft or fecond 
{pring ; and afterwards require the fame management as the 
others. 

In regard to their management afterwards, the only culture 
which any of them require, is, in the upright forts, to have 
their ftraggling fhoots fhortened, and the dead wood cut 
out ; and thofe trained as climbers, to have their branches 
conducted in a proper manner upon their refpeétive fup- 
ports ; and every year all rambling fhoots reduced and 
trained as may be proper, fo as to preferve them within due 
limits and order, except where they are defigied to run 
wild in their own rural way, efpecially thofe intended to 
climb among the branches of trees, fhrubs, and buthes ; thofe 
alfo intended to cover arbours and feats, fhould be pruned 
and trained annually, laying the fhoots along to their length, 
till they have covered the allotted fpace; fhortening or 
clearing out ail fuch ftragglers as cannot be properly trained ; 
alfo fuch of thofe forts as are trained againit walls, &c. muft 
have an annual pruning and training, by going over them 
two or three times in fummer, laying in fome of the moft 
convenient proper fhoots, fome at their length, fhortening 
or retrenching others, as neceflary, to preferve regularity, 
and. the proper fucceilion of flowers ; being careful to train 
enough, at this time, of fuch as appear neceflary to continue 
the bloom as long as poffible ; and in winter pruning, all 
thofe left in fummer, which may appear fuperfluous or un- 
neceflary, fhould be turned out, fhortening all fuch as are 
too long for the {pace allotted for them, efpecially all thofe 
with weak ftrageling tops, nailing in the remaining proper 
branches and fhoots clofe to the wall, or other {fupport 
which they may have. 

They may all be introduced with propriety in plantations, 
both from the variety of their different growths, and the 
ornament and fragrance of their flowers; though the flowers 
of the upright kind are not fo fhowy as thofe of the trailers ; 
but they exhibit an exceedingly agreeable variety. But the 
trailing fpecies have the greatett merit, not only in their 
numbers, but fize, elegance, and odour, as well as in their 
duration. ‘The fhrubs of all the forts are, notwithftanding, 
proper to be introduced in fhrubberies, the upright kinds to 
intermix as ftandards. The trailing kinds, whofe branches 
are great ramblers, and, without fupport, trail along the — 
ground, thould generally be introduced as climbers, having 
ftout {takes placed to each of them to climb upon, which 

they 
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they effe€t by afcending fpirally round the fupport, to a con- 
fiderable height ; and alfo be placed to afcend round the 
ftems of trees, and to climb among the boughs of the ad- 
jacent bufhes, fhrubs, and hedges, which they effe& in a 
very agreeable manner, by interweaving their branches with 
them. The climbers are likewife proper for training again{t 
walls and arbours, &c. for the ornament and fragrance of 
their flowers, laying their branches in, four or five inches 
afunder ; thinning out the fuperabundant fhoots annually, 
and training in fome of the moft robuft for fucceffion wood, 
either at full length, or fhortened, as moft proper to fill the 
{pace or vacancy that may be wanted to be covered. 

The evergreen kinds are principally of the climbing tribe, 
and have much effect in their evergreen foliage, and the ele- 
gance of their flowers, as well as their long continuance in 
blow. 

The uncommon beauty, and exquifite fragrance of the 
flowers in the ninth fpecies, entitle it toa place in moft forts 
of plantations of the ornamental kind. In climbing, it turns 
from eaft to welt, in the manner of moft of our climbing 
plants ; and in common with them bears clipping and pruning 
well; as in a itate of nature, thofe plants which cannot af- 
cend without the aid of others, are often liable to lofe great 
branches ; they have confequently a proportionate vigour 
of growth given'them, in order to’ reftore fuch accidental 
damages. It is however fubject, when planted near building, 
to be injured and disfigured by aphides, which are vulgarly 
termed blights; thefe infects are not very numerous in the 
fpring feafon ; but as the fummer advances, they increafe in 
a very rapid manner; their firft attacks fhould, of courle, be 
carefully attended to, and the branches on which they firit 
fix be cut off and deftroyed, as when they have once gained 
ground they are defended by their numbers. Small plants 
may however be cleared of them by the ufe of tobacco duft, 
or Spanifh fnuff, but this method is not practicable for large 
trees. The leaves of the plants are likewife liable to be 
punctured and curled up by’a fmali caterpillar, which pro- 
duces a beautiful little moth, the phalena tortrix. About 
the evening alfo, fome fpecies of {phinges or hawk-moths are 
often feen to hover over the bloffoms, and with their long 
tongues extraét the honey from the very bottoms of the 
flowers. 

LONICERUS, or Lonicer, Joun, in Biography, a 
learned German, was born in 1499: after having received a 
good education, he became himfelf a profeflor at Marpurg, 
where he died about the year 1,60. He was author of a 
Greek and Latin Lexicon, and publifhed an edition of Diof- 
corides. Moreri. 

LONIGO, or Leonico, in Geography, a town of Italy, 
in the Vicentin, feated on a river called Fiume Novo, and 
containing feveral churches and monafteries; 14 miles 5.S.W. 
of Vicenza. 

LONKA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Po- 
dolia; 44 miles N. of Kaminiec. 

LONSCHAKOVA, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Irkutfk; 40 miles N.N.E. of Stretenfk. 

LONSCHIN, a town of Pruffia, in the palatinate of 
Culm ;- ro miles S. of Culm. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER, a town of France, and prin- 
eipal place of a diftri&, in the department of the Jura, formerly 
celebrated for its falt-works, but now difcontinued. The 
place contains 6041, and the canton 14,999 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 1124 kiliometres, in 23 communes. N. lat. 46° 
40'. E. long. 5’ 38!. : 

' LONTARUS, in Botany, Rumph. Amboin. vy. 1.-45. 
t. 10. Juff. 39. Gertn. t, 8, a barbarous name of Rum- 
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phius for the Boraffus flabelliformis of Linnzus. See Bo» 
RASSUS. 

LONT-CHOUDSONG, in Geography, a town of 
Thibet ; 35 miles N.N.E, of Lafla. N. lat. 29° 58. E. 
long. 92° 14!. 

LONTHOIR, a town of the ifland, of Banda, in the 
Eait Indian fea. 

LONTOU, atown of Africa, in Galam, on the Sene- 
gal; 60 miles S.E. of Galam. 

LOO, atown of France, in the department of the Lys; 
fix miles S.S.E. of Dixmude. 

LOOBOE, or Lorzorz. See Lorsor. 

LOOCALLA, a town of Congo, on the Zaire; go 
miles W. of St. Salvador. 

LOOCHRISTI, a town of France, in the department 
of the Scheldt, and chief place of a canton, in the dittri@ 
of Ghent. The place contains 3056, and the canton 14,432 
inhabitants, on a territory of 140 kiliometres, in 7 com- 
munes. 

LOODUERA, a town of Bengal; 11 miles S. of Ro- 
gouatpour. 

LOOE, a {mall ifland near the coaft of Cornwall; two 
miles $.E. of Looe. 

Looz, Za/, a borough and market town. in the parifh 
of St. Martin, hundred of Weft, and county of Cornwall, 
England, is fituated at the mouth of the river Looe, 12 miles 
from Plymouth, and 233 welt from London. It is moftly 
built on a flat piece of ground, having the river on the weft, 
and the fea on the fouth. The ftreets are narrow, and the 
houfes built with flate. The port is proteéted by a {mall 
battery and breaft-work. The town was incorporated by 
queen Elizabeth in 1587; the government is vefted ina 
mayor and nine burgefles, who jointly ele a recorder. Two 
members have been returned to parliament ever fince 13 Eli- 
zabeth ; the right of eleCtion is in the mayor, burgeffes, and 
freemen ; in number about fifty. In the furvey taken in 
1801, Eait Looe was found to contain 126 houfes, and 467 
inhabitants, who were chiefly fupported by the pilchard 
fifhery, and the trade conneted with the port. Four annual 
fairs are held, and a weekly market on Saturdays. Beauties 
of England and Wales, vol. ii. 

Loo, Wel, origmally named Portpigham, a borough and 
market town in the parifh of Talland, hundred of Welt, and 
county of Cornwall, England, is alfo fituated at the mouth 
of the river Looe, and is connected with Eaft Looe by a 
ftone bridge of fifteen arches. Weft Looe formerly was 
much more confiderable in point of trade, &c. than Eaft 
Looe ; it now prefents a long {treet of mean irregular houfes, 
with a {mall town-hall, anciently a chapel, and a few other 
buildings on the brink of the river. This borough, as well 
as the adjoining one, received its firft charter of incorpora-~ 
tion from queen Elizabeth, vefting the government in a 
mayor, and twelve burgeffes, who with the freemen, in the 
whole about 50, eleét two members of parliament. In the 
population return for 1801, Weft Looe was ftated to confilt 
of 82 houfes, and 376 inhabitants. A fair is held annually, 
and a market every Saturday. Beauties of England and 
Wales, vol. ii. 

LOOF, oras it is ufually pronounced, Luf; a term ufed 
in conding of a hip. Thus, 

Loor up, is to bid the fteer{man keep nearer to the wind. 

Loor into a harbour, is to fail into it clofe by the wind. 

Loop, to /pring the, or /uff, is when a fhip that was going 
large before the wind is brought clofe by the wind. 

When a fhip fails on a wind, that is, on a quarter-wind, 


they fay to the fteerfman, keep your luff! veer no more! keep 
bir 
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Lev to! touch the wind! havea care of the le-latch! All 
which words fignify much the fame thing, and bid the man 
at the helm to keep the fhip near the wind. 

Loor of a /bip, denotes the after-part of a fhip’s bow; or 
that part of her fide forward where the planks begin to 
be incurvated into an arch, as they approach the item. 
Hence, the guns which lie here are called /oof-pieces. 

Loor-hook, in a Ship, a tackle with two hooks to it, one 
of which is to hitch into the crengle of the main and fore- 
fail, and the other is to hitch into a certain ftrap, which is 
{pliced into the chefs-tree, and fo down the fail. Its ufe is 
to fuccour the tackles in a large fail, that all the ftrefs may 
not bear upon the tack. Sometimes alfo it is ufed when the 
tack is to be feized the furer. 

Loor-tack/e, or Lurr-tackle, a large tackle, larger than 
the jigger-tackle, but fmaller than thofe which hoift the 
heavier materials into and out of the veffel, fuch as the main 
and fore tackles, the ftay and quarter tackles, &c. ferving 
to lift all the {mall weights in or out of the fhip, and other- 
wife varioufly employed as occalion requires. 

Loor, or Loop, a corn-meafure at Riga, equal to 3978 
cubic inches ; of which 4324 are equal to ten Englith quar- 
ters. 

LOOHOGGO, in Geography, one of the {maller Friendly 
iflands, furrounded by a reef of rocks. S. lat. 19° 41’. 
E. long. 185° 36!. 

LOOJAMA, a town on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Timor. S. lat. 8°? 27! E. long. 126° 18!. 

LOOKING.-Grass, a plain polifhed glafs {peculum, or 
mirror, to one fide of which a plate of tin-foil is made to 
adhere by means of quickfilver ; which being impervious to 
the light, reflects its rays, and fo exhibits the images of 
objects placed before it. 

In confequence of this conftruétion, the looking-glafs 
makes a double reflection of every obje&, viz. one from 
the upper furface, which is the weakeft, and another from 
the under furface, which is contisuous to the tin-foil. 
When a perfon ftands juft before the glafs, the two reflec- 
tions coincide, and he perceives one image ; but if he ftands 
oblique, as at A, (Plate IX. Optics, fig. 10.) and views the 
refleGion D, of an obje& BC, fituated on the other fide, 
the will then perceive two images, viz. one caufed by the 
upper, and the other caufed by the lower furface of the 
glais EF. If the obje& BC be very luminous, fuch as a 
lighted candle, then the eye at A will perceive a great fuc- 
ceffion of candles at D, gradually decreafing in fplendour ; 
the caufe of which phenomenon is, that the ftrong refleétion 
from the under furface of the glafs is again refleGted from 
the upper furface, and this again by the lower, &e. 

The theory of looking-clafles, and the laws whereby they 
give the appearance of bodies, fee under Mrrror. 

Looxine-glaffes, the manner of grinding and preparing, is as 
follows:—a plate of glafs is fixed to a horizontal table of 
free-ftone or wood, of about the fame fize, and cemented 
to it by Paris plafter; and to another leffer table is fixed in 
the fame manner another plate. Over the firft plate is 
4prinkled fine fand and water, ina fufficient quantity for the 
grinding, and the fecond or lefs plate is Iaid on it; and thus 
worked this way and that way, till each has planed the 
other’s furface. Thefe plates are made to rub againft each 
other evenly and fteaaily by a kind of hand-mill, the wheel 
of which is wrought by a man, or if the plates be large by 
two men, who regulate the preffure as they think proper. 
As they begin to become {moother, finer fand is fueceffively 
ufed. When one fide of the plate is finifhed, the plafter 
that cemented it is picked off, and the plate turned, fo 
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that the other fide may be ground in the fame manner. To- 
wards the clofe of tne operation of grinding, the preffure is 
increafed by loading the upper plates with flat ftones of 
different thicknefles. This procefs la{ts about three days, 
and it is of great importance that the furfaces fhould be per- 
feétly flat and parallel, which is determined by the ruler and 
plumb-line. In order to complete this procefs, emery of 
different fineneffes is ufed, and great care is taken in fepa- 
rating and forting them, This is done by putting into a 
veffel of water a quantity of rough emery, and well ftirring 
it: the coarfeft particles will fink to the bottom, and the 
finer will be held fufpended for fome time by the fuper- 
natant liquor. This liquor is poured off, and after fome 
time, about 20 minutes, the finer particles will fubfide. 
More water is then added to the veffel, and the emery ftirred 
again; and after remaining at reft about 15 minutes, the 
fupernatant liquor is poured off ; and this by reft furnifhes 
an emery of the fecond degree of finenefs. The fame opera- 
tion is repeated twice more at the different intervals of about 
five minutes and half a minute; by which two other forts 
are obtained. The wet emery obtained from all thefe 
liquors is feparably heated over a ftove to evaporate the 
water, and when nearly dry, is made up into balls for the 
further operation. The plates are then ground on both 
fides with two or three emerys, beginning with the coarfett, 
and finifhed with great care. They are now perfectly 
even, and the fcratches, which after the firft operation 
remained and rendered them almoft opaque, Bef Lk (See 
Grinpine.) For the method of polifhing looking-glafles 
and mirrors, we refer to the article PoLisHING. 

The plates being polifhed, a thin blotting paper is fpread 
ona table or marble flab ; and {prinkled with fine powdered 
chalk ; and this done, over the paper is laid a thin lamina 
or leaf of tin, on which is poured mercury, which is to be 
equally diftributed over the leaf, with a hare’s foot or cot- 
ton. Over the leaf is laid a very thin {mooth- paper, of 
which the kind called fan-paper is beft, and over that the 
glafs plate. With the left hand the glafs-plate is prefied 
down, and with the right the paper is gently drawn out; 
which done, the plate is covered with a thicker paper, and 
loaden with a greater weight, that the fuperfluous mercury 
may be driven out, and the tin adhere more clofely to the 
glafs. When it is dried, the weight is removed, and the 
looking-glafs is complete. 

Some ufe an ounce of mercury with half an ounce of 
marcafite or bifmuth, melted by the fire; and left the mer- 
cury evaporate in {moke, pour it into cold water; and 
when cold, fqueeze it through a cloth or leather. Some 
alfo add a quarter of an ounce of lead and tin to the mar- 
cafite, that the glafs may dry the fooner. For more par- 
ticular direGtions in the conduét of this operation, fee 
SILVERING. 

In the Phil. Tranf. N° 245, we have a method of foliating 
(fee Fortatrye) globe looking-glafies, communicated by 
fir R. Southwell. The mixture is of quickfilver and bil- 
muth, of each three ounces, and tin and lead, of each half 
an ounce ; to the lait throw in the marcafite, and afterwards 
the quickfilver ; ftir them well together over the fire; but 
they muft be taken off, and be towards cosling before the 
quickfilver be put to them. When the mixture is ufed, 
the glafs fhould be well heated, and very dry ; but it will 
do alfo when it is cold, though beft when the glafs is 
heated. 

Mr. Boyle’s method, which he prefers to any which he 
ever met with in print, is this: take tin and lead, of-each 
one part, melt them together, and immediately add of 
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good tin-glafs, or bifmuth, two parts; carefully fkim off 
the drofs; then take the crucible from the fire, and before 
the mixture grows cold, add to it 10 parts of clear quick- 


filver, and having ftirred them well together, keep the fluid | 


in a new clean glafs. When you are going to ufe it, firft 
purge it hy training it through linen, and gently pour 
fome ounces into the glafs to be foliated through a narrow 
paper funnel, reaching almoft to the glafs, to prevent the 
liquor from flying to the fides. After this, by dextroufly 
inclining the glafs every way, endeavour to fatten it to the 
internal furface which done, let it reft for fome hours ; 
then repeat the fame operation, and fo continue at times, 
till the liquor is flowly pafled over, and equally fixed to the 
whole fuperficies; which may be difcerned by expofing the 
glafs to the eye between that and the light. Boyle’s works 
abr. vol. i, p. 129. 

For the method of blowing and cafting glafs, and the 
choice of the materials for looking-glafles, fee Grass. 

Looxinc-Glafs, Venus's, in Botany. See CAMPANULA. 

LOOKNAPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Oude; 15 miles S.W. of Kairabad. 

LOOK-OUT, Carr, a cape on the coaft of North 
Carolina, being the fouthern part of a long, infulated, and 
narrow ftrip of land, E. of Core Sound. Its N. point 
forms the S. fide of Ocrecoch inlet, which leads into Pam- 
lico Sound; N.E. of Cape Fear, and S. of Cape Hatteras, 
in about N. lat. 34° 50!. Its excellent harbour has been filled 
up with fand fince the year 1777.—Another cape, of the 
fame name, lies on the fouthern coaft of Hudfon’s bay, in 
New South Wales, E.S.E. of the mouth of Severn river. 
N. lat. 56°. W. long. 84°. 

Loox-our, in Sea Language, denotes a watchful atten- 
tion to fome important object, or event, which is expected 
to arife from the prefent fituation of a fhip, &c. It is 
principally ufed when there is a probability of danger from 
the real or fuppofed proximity of land, rocks, enemies, 
‘ec. There is always a lock-out kept on a fhip’s forecattle 
at fea, to watch for any dangerous objects lying near her 
track ; the mate of the watch accordingly calls often from 
the quarter deck, /ook out afore there! to the perfons ap- 
pointed to this fervice. Faiconer. 

LOOKSEENGAH, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 
35 miles N.W. of Ramgur. 

LOOL, in Metallurgy, a veffel made to receive the 
wathings of ores of metals. The heavier or more metalline 
parts of the ores remain ‘in the trough to which they are 
wafhed; the lighter, and more earthy, run off with the 
water, but fertle in the lool. 

LOOM, in Geography, a town of Norway; 60 miles 
S.E. of Romfdal. 

Loom, the weaver’s frame; a machine whereby feveral 
diftinét threads are woven into one piece. 

Looms are of various {truétures, accommodated to the 
various kinds of materials to be woven, and the various 
manners of weaving them; viz. for woollens, filks, lmens, 
cottons, cloths of gold; and other works, as tapeitry, rib- 


bands, ftockings, &c. divers of which will be found under 


their proper heads. See WEAVING. 

The weaver’s loom-engine, otherwife called the Dutch 
loom-engine, was brought into ufe from Holland to London, 
in or about the year 1676. 

Loom, Heir, in Law. See Herr-Loom. 

Loom, at Sea. Ifa fhip appears big, when at a diftance, 


* they fay fhe looms, or appears a great fail; the term is alfo 


ufed to denote the indiftin& appearance of any other diftant 

objects. 

The moft remarkable phenomena of this kind, depend on 
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the accidental variations of the temperature of the air at 
different parts, producing great irregularities in its refrac- 
tion, efpecially near the horizon. Accordingly the rare- 
faction of the air in the neighbourhood of the furface of 
water, of a building, or of the earth itfelf, occafions a 
diftant obje& to appear depreffed inftead of being elevated, 
and to be fometimes feen at once both depreffed and ele- 
vated, fo as to appear double, one of the images being 
generally in an inverted pofition, as if the furface pofleffed 
a reflective power ; and there feems to be a confiderable ana- 
logy between this kind of refraétion and the total refleétion 
which happens within a denfer medium. See Fata Mor- 
gana. 

Loom-Gale, a gentle, eafy gale of wind, in which a fhip 
can carry her top-fails a-trip. 

LOOMAKA, in Geography, a town of Bootan; 25 
miles S. of Taffafudon. 

LOON, in Ornithology. 
Cotymeus Auriius. 

LOONENBURG, in Geography, a town of Green 
county, New York, near the city of Hudfon. 

LOONGHEE, a town of the Birman empire, on the 
Irawaddy, which has a celebrated temple; 55 miles N. of 
Prome. _N. lat. 19° 42'. 

LOONPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat ; 40 
miles E. of Junagur. 

LOOP, inthe Jron Works, is a part of a fow or block 
of caft iron broken or melted off from the reft, and prepared 
for the forge or hammer. The ufual method is, to break 
off the loop of about three quarters of a hundred weight. 
This loop they take up with their flmging-tongs, and beat 
it with iron fledges upon an iron-plate near the fire, that fo 
it may not fall to pieces, but be in a condition to be carried 
under the hammer, It is then placed under the hammer, 
and a little water being drawn to make the hammer move 
but foftly, it is beat very gently, and by this means the 
drofs and foulnefs are forced off, and after this they draw 
more and more water by’ degrees, and beat it more and 
more till they bring it to a four-fquare mafs, of about two 
feet long, which they call a bloom. 

Loop, in Rural Economy, the hinge of a door or gate. 
See Gare. 

Loor-Hoks, in Sea Language, are holes made in the 
coamings of the hatches of a fhip, to fire mufkets through 
in a clofe fight. 

LOOPHEAD, in Geography, a cape of Ireland, in the 
county of Clare, being the north point of the mouth of the 
Shannon. On this headland is a lighthoufe. N,. lat. 52° 
30'. W. long. g’ gol. 

LOOPING, tm Metallurgy, a word ufed by the miners 
of fome counties of England, to exprefs the running toge- 
ther of the matter of an ore into a mafs, in the roafting, or 
firft burning, intended only to calcine it fo far as to make 
it fit for powdering. This accident, which gives the mi- 
ners fome trouble, is generally owing to the continuing of the 
fire too long in this procefs. 

LOOSA, in Botany, a name which originated with 
Adanfon, but of whofe meaning or derivation we find no 
account, except that it las been f{uppofed intended to com- 
memorate fome Spanifh botanift, of whofe merits or nanie 
nothing elfe is known. Adanfon writes it Loafa, and he is 
followed by Jacquin and the French botaniits. Linneus, 
Murray and Schreber ufe the above orthography, which we 
have retained, though we much fufpeét it to have been ori- 
ginally an error of the prefs ; but having nothing Letter to 
guide us, we leave matters as we find them. It is pity fo 


fine a genus fhould not have a certain or intelligible appella- 
Tlob, 


See Cotymeus glacialis, and 
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tion. Linn. Syft. Nat. ed. 12. v. 2. 364. Syft. Veg. 
ed. 14. 494. Schreb. 360. (Loafa; Adanf. v. 2. sor. 
Jacq. Obf. fafe. 2.15. t. 38. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1176. 
Mart. Mill. Di@. v. 3. Juff. 322. Lamarck DiG. v. 3 
758. Loaza; Lamarck Illnftr. t. 426.)—Clafs and order, 
Polyandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Onagris affine, Jui. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth almoft entirely fuperior, of five 
lanceolate, {preading, permanent, equal leaves. Cor. 
Petals five, large, obovate, hooded, {preading, equal, atte- 
nuated at their bafe into flender claws. Ne@tary of five 
leaves, alternate with the petals, approximated in the form 
of an acute cone, each rather fhorter than the petals, lan- 
ceolate, corrugated, awned with a double briltle. Stam. 
Filaments numerous, capillary, in parcels of from 15 to 17 
oppofite to each petal, longer than the neétary ; anthers 
incumbent, roundifh. P:/?. Germen fomewhat ovate, more 
than half inferior ; ftyle thread-fhaped, ere&, the length of 
the ftamens ; ftigma fimple, obtufe. Peric. Capfele turbi- 
nate, of one, cell, opening with three valves at the top, 
which are half-ovate, acute, finally fpreading. Seeds nu- 
merous, ovate, fmall. Receptacles three, linear, longitu- 
dinal. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of five leaves. Petals five. Neétary of 
five leaves alternate with the petals. Capfule half-inferior, 
of one cell, three valves at the top, and many feeds. 

Obf. This genus is, as Jacquin obferves, nearly akin to 
Mentzelia. 

1. L. hifpida. Lamarck t. 426. fig. 1. (L. urens ; 
Jacq. Obf. fafe. 2. 15. t. 38.)—Very briftly. Leaves al- 
ternate, doubly pinnatifid. Edges of the calyx-leaves revo- 
lute. Gathered by Dombey, in fandy ground in Lima. 
The root is annual, fibrous. Stem ere&, from one to three 
feet, or more, in height, flightly fubdivided, leafy, round, 
befet with innumerable, horizontal, tawny, briftles, which 
are obfervable, more or lefs, in all the fpecies. Lamarck 
has found each of thefe briftles to be furnifhed with a flight 
bag at its bafe, and thence he reafonably concludes that the 
plant ftings like a nettle, whofe venom is lodged in fimilar 
bags. Thefe ftings are, in the plant we are deferibing, in- 
termixed with fine down. Leaves alternate ; the lower ones 
ftalked ; the reft feffile ; all doubly pinnatifid, more or lefs 
deeply, two or three inches long, fomewhat briftly,, downy 
beneath ; their divifions and teeth irregular and obtufe. 
Flower-flalks {cattered, generally oppofite to the leaves, fo- 
litary, fimple, fingle-flowered, briftly, above an inch long, 
deftitute of braéteas. Flowers large, handfome and very 
remarkable, above an inch wide. Petals yeilow, briftly on 
the outfide, concave. Neéaries white, dotted with red and 
green. Stamens at firft erect, then lying in five tufts upon 
the petals, confpicuous for their dark anthers. ‘This plant 
dries remarkably well, and has the appearance of being very 
fhowy when growing. We never heard of this or any other 
{pecies being cultivated in Europe, but they would doubt- 
lefs fucceed with the fame treatment as the Calceolaria 
pinnata. 

2. L. contorta. Lamarck n. 2. t. 426. fig. 2—Stem 
twining. Leaves oppofite, ftalked, fomewhat runcinate, 
toothed. Capfule twilted—Gathered by Jofeph de Juffieu 
in Peru. One of his fpecimens is figured and defcribed by 
Lamarck, with a weak twining /fem, two feet or (probably) 
much more in height, moderately briftly. Leaves oppofite, 
ftalked, about three or four inches in length, pinnatifid, 
briftly, fharply toothed or cut, their lowelt pair of lobes 
longeft and moft reflexed. F/owers on long axillary fimple 
ftalks, yellow. 

3. L. acanthifolia. Lamarck n. 3. (Ortiga chilienfis 
urens, acanthi folio; Feuill. Peruv. v. 2. 757. t.43.)— 
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Leaves oppofite, pinnatifid, fharply toothed ; the upper ones 
feffile. Calyx reflexed. Petals with two terminal teeth. 
Gathered by Feuiilée in a valley in Chili. Stem fix feet 
high, briftly, branched, hollow. Leaves oppofite, re- 
fembling thofe of Argemone mexicana, nine or ten inches 
long, and fix broad, deeply pinnatifid, with numerous, 
fharp, briftly teeth ; the lowermoft flalked, the reft feffile. 
Flowers large, ftalked as in the foregoing ; their p-tals dark- 
green and briftly at the outfide, bright red within ; ne@ary. 
yellow, ftriped with red. No one but Feuillée feems to 
have known this remarkable {pecies. 

4. L. grandiflora. Lamarck n. 4.—‘ Leaves oppofite or 
alternate, ovate, fomewhat heart-fhaped, lobed; hoary be- 
neath. Petals flattifh.”’—Gathered by Jofeph de Juffieu in 
Peru. We have never feen a fpecimen of this... Lamarck 
defcribes it as remarkable at -firft fight for the glaucous 
hoarinefs of the under-fide of its /eaves, and the great fize 
of its flowers, which, when expanded, are at leait three 
inches broad. The herd is very briftly.. Leaves about three 
and a half inches long, two and a half wide. ‘ 

5- L. chenopodifolia. Lamarck wm. 5.—Leaves {cattered, 
ftalked, ovate, cut andtoothed. Flowers drooping, in ter- 
minal, fimple, fomewhat leafy, clufters. Fruit oblong, very 
briftly. Gathered in Peru, by Jofeph de Juffieu, whofe 
{pecimens were defcribed by Lamarck. We have one ga- 
thered in moilt fituations in Lima, by Dombey. The root 
is fibrous and annual, as, probably, in the whole genus. 
Stem 12 to 15 inches high, ere&t, flightly branched, roughifh 
with deflexed hairs. Leaves an inch or two long, one broad, 
few, ovate, bluntiy pointed, varioufly toothed, rough with 
fmall denfe briftles. Flowers drooping, in a long, loofe, 
terminal clufter, with a few {mall leaves about its lower part, 
rather {mall, yellow ; the ne¢tary apparently reddifh. Fruit 
oblong, pendulous, hefet with long, prominent, denfe, rigid 
brittles. 

6. L. nitida. Lamarck n, 6.—Stem procumbent. Leaves 
oppofite, palmate, cut and toothed ; fhining above ; downy 
beneath. Fruit turbinate, briftly. Gathered by Dombey 
in tony ground in Lima. The /fem appears to be weak 
and procumbent, forked, leafy, downy, lefs briftly than in 
fome of the former. Leaves palmate, heart-fhaped and 
three-ribbed at the bafe, varioufly jagged and toothed; 
nearly {mooth and fhinipg above, finely downy beneath ; 
with a few fcattered briftles on both fides. The lower 
leaves ftand on downy /a/ks ; the upper are nearly or quite 
feffile. Flower-falks trom the forks of the ftem, rather long, 
downy. Germen turbinate, downy, clothed with reflexed 
briftles, but far lefs denfely than the !aft-deferibed. _ Calyx- 
leaves broad and large. Dombey fays, ‘ the ne¢taries are 
very {mall, three-cleft and white, with three purple briftly- 
pointed appendages, on the outfide, at their bafe.”’ 

Specimens of thefe two lait, gathered by him, are pre-e 
ferved in the Linnzan herbarium. 

LOOSE, To, in Sea Language, is to unfurl or caft loofe 
any fail, in order to be fet, or dried, after rainy wea- 
ther. 

Loose-Strife, in Botany. See LystmacHia. 

Loose-frrife, Podded. See Wi1tLow-herb. 

LoosE-ffrife, Purple and Spiked. See Lyturum. 

Looss-/rife, Virginian. See Gaura. 

Loose Styk. See STyLe. ; 

LOOSEDRECHT, in Geography, a town of Holland ; 
8 miles S. of Naarden. K 

LOOSEMORE, Henry, in Biography, a bachelor of = 
mufic in the univerlity of Cambridge, 1640, and organift, ; 
firft of King’s college, and afterwards of the cathedral of 
Exeter. He compofed feveral fervices and anthems, ex — 
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efficio, for thefe choirs; but we believe they were never 
printed, or adopted elfewhere. A perfon of the fame name, 
a lay finger or organilt of Exeter cathedral, is faid to have 
built the organ, which was erected in that church at the re- 
floration ; of which inftrument, the largeft pipe of the open 
diapafon was 32 feet; which exceeded in magnitude that of 
any other organ in the kingdom. 

Loosemorg, Georce, bachelor in mufic, of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. Great muficians are but few in every 
part of Europe, except Italy and Germany, where the 
courts and capitals are fo numerous ; but mediocrity produces 
many mulicians everywhere. 

LOOSENED. See Hoor-looftned. 

LOOT, a weight in Holland, 32 of which are equal to 
ilb. of commercial weight, and 24 = 1lb. of apothecaries’ 
weight = 3lb. troy. 

LOP, in Rural Economy, a term fignifying to prune or 
cut away. - 

Lop Kent-chian, in Geography, a mountain of Thibet. 
N. lat. 307 14/. E. long. 85° 54’. 

LOPARY, a town o# Hindoottan, in Benares; 10 miles 
S. of Jionpour. 

LOPES, Fernam, in Biography, the moft ancient of 
the Portuguefe chroniclers, and {aid to be one of the beft 
writers of chronicles ‘that any country can boaft. He was 
private fecretary to the infante D. Fernando, who died in 
captivity at Fez, afterwards became chief chronicler, and 
keeper of the archives. Hedied in 1449. He was author 
of the chronicles of Pedro I., of Fernando, and of Joam I. 
to the conclufion of peace with Caftile. ‘I'he chronicles of 
the earlier kings are varioufly attributed to him, or to Ruy 
de Pina, in whofe name they are publifhed. The chronicle 
of Pedro was edited in 1734 by P. J. P. Bayam, and was 
_ Teprinted in 1760. That of Fernando, which is longer and 

more valuable, has never been publifhed. A manafcript 
copy of the work isin the hands of Mr. Southey. The 
moit important of all his writings is his chronicle of Joam, 
which is the hiltory of the grand itruggle between Portugal 
and Cattile, towards the clofe of the fourteenth century. 
“© No pains,” fays the biographer, ‘ were {pared to render 
it as complete as poffible, neither on the part of the hiftorian 
himfelf, nor of the king Duarte, by whofe command this 
_hiftory of his father was written. The monarch fent into 
Caftile to collect documents, and the chronicler, indepen- 
dently of the information which he had received at court 
from perfors who had borne a part in the councils and ac- 
tiors of thofe times, went over the whole kingdom to colle& 
teitimony from all the aGtors in the wars, which he recorded. 
This was firft publifhed in 1644, foon after the Braganzan 
revolution; never was a publication better timed ; never was 
any book better calculated to roufe a nation by the example 
of their fathers, and encourage them to reliit thofe enemies 
whom their fathers, under like circumftances, had con- 
 quered. It is a truly excellent and admirable work. With 
the great advantage of finglenefs and wholenefs of fubjeét, 
it has all the manners, painting, and dramatic reality of 
Froiffart, conveyed in a nobler language, and vivified by a 
more patriotic and more poetical mind.”’ Gen. Biog. 
LOPESCO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo 
Ultra; 19 miles S.W. of Aquila. 
LOPEZ, Greconio, in Biography, a celebrated Spanifh 
dawyer, was born at Guadaloupe, towards the clofe of the 
‘fifteenth, or commencement of the fixteenth century. He 
“edited the laws of Alonfo the Wife, known by the title of 
*< Vas Siete Partidas,’’ and added a commentary, which has 
been retained in molt of the fubfequent editions, and is in- 
_ &luded, in the laft. Lopez fudied at Salamanca, and was 
, Vou XXI. 
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one of the royal council of the Indies. © The time of his 
death is not known: his epitaph in St. Anne’s chapel, in 
the monaftery of Guadaloupe, fays, in the Portuguefe lan- 
guage : 

«* Here lies the licentiate Gregorio Lopez, a native of 
this place. Pray to God for him.’ Gen. Biog. 

LOPEZIA, in Botany, dedicated by Cavanilles to the 
memory of “the Licentiate Thomas Lopez,” a native of 
Burgos, who had an honourable appointment in America in 
the reign of the emperor Charles V., and is faid to have 
written a compendium of natural hiftory, after his return ; 
which fuill remains in manufcript, under the title of a 
Treatife on the three elements of air, water and- earth. 
Cavan. Ic. vy, 1.12. Wahl. Enum. v..1.3. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 1.18. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 10. . Lamarck 
Did. v. 3. 594.—Clafs and order, Afonandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord.* Onagre, Jufl. See Sims and Konig’s «Annals 
of Botany, v. 1. 532. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth fuperior, of four oblong, con- 
cave, coloured deciduous leaves; three of them afcending ; 
the fourth, rather the largeft, pointing downwards. Cor. 
irgegular. Petals four, {preading, longer than the calyx; 
the two uppermoft oblong, ereét, parallel, with a gland at 
the bafe, and fupported by cylindrical claws ; two lateral 
ones fpatulate, widely {preading. Ne¢tary obovate, folded, 
on a bent elaftic ‘ftalk, parallel to the lower leaf of the 
calyx. Stam. Filament one, awl-fhaped, afcending, oppofite 
to the neétary half as long as the upper petals; anther ter- 
minal, ovate, fimple, of two cells, embraced in an early ftate, 
by the folded limb of the neGtary. Pi/?. Germen inferior, 
nearly globofe, fmooth ; ftyle thread-fhaped, fomewhat de- 
clining, as long as the ftamen; ftigma capitate, downy. 
Peric. Capfule globular, of four cells, opening at the top 
by four valves. Seeds minute, ovate, numerous. Receptacle 
{quare. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, of four unequal leaves. Co- 
rolla irregular, of four petals. Netary ftalked, folded, 
oppofite to the ftamen. Capfule of four cells and four 
valves. Seeds numerous. 

1. L. dirfuta. Hairy Lopezia. Dryandr. in Ait. Hort. 
Kew. n. 1.) Jacq. Coll. Suppl. v.5. t. 15. f. 4. (LL. 
mexicana @; Willd. Sp. Pl. n. 1.)—Leaves ovate, downys 
Stem round, hairy.—Native of Mexico. Mr. John Hunne- 
mann obtained feeds frem Germany, for Kew garden, in 
1796. ‘The plant is annual, kept in the ftove, and, flowers 
from September to November. We procured {pecimens in 
1797 from. the Cambridge garden. The fem is two or 
three feet high, branched, pale green, clothed with longifh 
foft hairs. Leaves alternate, ftalked, ovate, pointed, mi- 
nutely toothed, an inch or an inch arfd half long, of a 
bright light green, clothed,on both fides with fhort foft 
hairs ; thofe near the flowers fimall and feflile. C/ufers folic 
tary at the end of every little branch, fomewhat corymbofe, 
leaty ; their partial ftalks capillary, fimple, fpreading, co- 
loured, fmooth. Flowers {preading, prettily variegated 
with pink, deep red, and white, in fhape not unlike fome 
fort of little flies. When touched, they exhibit a flriking 
elafticity, if not irritability, in the manner in which the 
nectary on one hand, and the flamen on the other, fly from 
the pillil. 

2. L. racemofz. Smooth Lopezia. Cavan. Ic. v. 1, 12. 
t. 18. Curt. Mag. t. 254. (L. mexicanae; Willd. Sp. 
Pl. n. 1.)—Stem {quare, {mooth, as well as the leaves. Floral ° 
leaves minute.—Native of Mexico. he firft feeds that 
arrived in this country, were {ent in a letter from Madrid in 
1791, by the Abbé Cavanilles to the writer of the prefent 
article, and produced plants at Kew and Chelfea the tollow- 
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ing year, which bloomed abundantly in the autumn, and 
weve much admired. This fpecies differs from the former 
chiefly in its fmeethnefs, and the fquarenefs of its flem. 
In other refpeGts they are very much alike, efpecially in the 

owers and inflorefcence, fo as to have been generally 
thought varieties. We are indeed by no means certain, that 


the ftem of the hir/uta is not frequently angular, in fome 


ree. 
ies L. coronata. Coronet-flowered Lopezia. Andr. Re- 
pol. t. $51. Dryandr. in Ait. Hort. Kew, n. 3.— Leaves 
{mooth and fhining. Stem angular, from the decurrent 
footftalks. Floral leaves moltly longer than the: flower- 
ftalké. — Native of Mexico. “Meffrs, Lee and Kennedy are 
faid to have introduced this fpecies in 1805, which is marked 
as a hardy annual in Hort. Kew. It differs from the lait 
in being of more luxuriant growth, with larger floral leaves, 
the whole foliage being of a deeper more fhining green. 
We are much inclined to fufpeét thefe differences to have 
arifen from differences of treatment, and that the fading of 
the lateral petals, as they advance in age, may be attributed 
to the aGtion of ftrong funfhine. 8. 

LOPHANTHUS, from Aofo:, a cref, and arbor, a flower, 
is the foecific name of a fpecies of Hy/fopus ; fee that article. 
Fortter has ufed it to defiynate a genus of his own, in his 
Genera Plantarum, of the native country of which, or of its 
form, habit, or duration, he has faid nothing, except that it 
is next akin to Waltheria; neither does any me ition of *t 
occur, as far as we can find, in his fubfequent works. We 
prefume therefore he found he had made a miftake, but we 
fubjoin his characters of the genus. Forft. Gen. t. 14. 
Juff. 427. Lamarck Dia. v. 3. 594. Illuitr. t. 143. — 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Colum- 


i Linn? Jncerte fedis, Juil. 
ai Chis) Gal. Lead sce E of one leaf, tubular, 


in five fmall, equal, acute fegments, permanent. Cor. 
Petals five, {patulate, {preading, roundifh, with flender up- 
right claws the length of the calyx. Stam. Filaments five, 
awl-fhaped, the length of the corolla; anthers fomewhat in- 
cumbent. Pi. Germen fuperior, oblong, conical, hairy ; 
ftyle fhort, cylindrical, nipple-like, flightly club-fhaped ; 
itigma flightly cloven. Peric. of one cell, clothed with 
long hairs. Seed folitary, ovate, covered, f{mooth, in the 
bottom of the calyx. ; 

1. L. tomentofus. The only fpecies mentioned. 

LOPHIA, in Anatomy, a term for the upper part of the 
cervix, or back part of the human neck. k 

LOPHIUS, in Natural Hi/fory, a genus of hifhes of the 
order Branchioftegi: the generic chara¢ter is as follows : 
head depreffed; many fharp-pointed teeth; tongue broad 
and armed with teeth; eyes on the upper part of the head ; 
nottrils {mall; gills three; one lateral aperture; peCtoral 
fins placed on the long branchtz ; dorfal and anal fins oppo- 
fite, and near the tail; body fcalelefs, covered with a thin 
Jax {kin; vent in the middle ; no lateral line. The fifkes of 
this genus are of a fipgularly uncouth appearance ; the body 
being thick and fhapelefs; the head exceflively large, and 
the fins {horc-and broad. 


Species. 


Piscarortus. This has various Englifh names, as the 
Enropean or common i igler, frog-fifh, toad-fth, fifhing- 
frow, fea-devil, &c. Body depreffed ; head rounded. ‘The 
ufual length of this {pecies is from two to four feet, though 
it is fometimes found fix or even feven feet long. In its 
form it has a refemblance to that of a tadpole. The fkin 
of the trunk is fmooth, but that of the upper parts marked 
by various inequalities, The eyes are large and whitifh; , 


-whitith ; fin apove the tail almott erect, ramofe. 
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the lower jaw is confiderably longer than the upper. There 
are fome thread-like proceffes that proceed from therupper 
part of the head, and fome fhorter ones from the back, but 
the edges of the bouy are fringed at intervals with fhorter 
appendages of a fomewhat fimiiar nature. The upper fur- 
face is brown, with deeper or paler variegations, and the 
under furface is whith. The frog-fifh inhabits the Eu- 
ropean feas; fwims flowly ; lies in ambufh, in fhallows, 
half-concealed by fea-plants or mud, and.decoying its prey 
by moving its worm-like procefles. According to the de- 
{cription given by Buffon the two long beards or filaments 
placed immediately above the nofe are fmall in the begin- 
ning, but thicker at the end, and anfwer the very fingular 
purpofe of a fifhing-line, to which ufe the animal converts 
them. This property of thofe filaments is referred to by 
Pliny and other waturali?s, who fay, * with thefe extended, 
the fithing-frog hides in muddy waters, and leaves nothing 
but the beards to be feen: the curiofity of the {maller fifh 
brings them to view thefe filaments, and their hunger induces 
them to feize the bait; upon which the animal in ambufh 
inftantly draws in its filaments with the little fifh that had 
taken the bait, and devours them without mercy.” It is 
faid if the bowels of the fifhing-freg are taken out the body 
will appear tranfparent ; and if a lighted candle be fubiti- 
tuted for the inteftines, as in a lanthorn, the whole has a. | 
very formidable appearance. This fpecies feeds on dog-fifh 
and other fmaller fifhes. The * cornubienfis,’ or cornifh, or 
long-angler, or fifhing-frog of Mount’s bay, which has 
been taken as a feparate fpecies, may be regarded only a3 a 
variety. 

Bargatus. Body depreffed; lower jaw bearded. It in- 
habits the feas of Northern Europe; is between three and 
four feet long, and is a very voracious fith. 

Vespertitio. Body depreffed; head roftrate: an inha- 
bitant of the American ocean; the body is reddifh, broad 
before, narrowed behind, and covered with radiate, fharp, 
patelliform tubercles; beneath with fmall prickles; in its 
mode of catching its prey it refembles the L. pifcatorius. 

Hisrrio; Harlequin angler, or American toad-fifh; is — 
of a compreffed form; of a yellowifh-brown colour, with 
irregular blackifh fpots, and beards on the head and bocy. 
This, which is one of the moft grotefque and fingular of 
fifhes, is found in the American and Indian feas, and is a mot 
curious and remarkable fifh. It is about a foot long, and 
its ventral fins refemble fhort arms. It’ has been afferted, © 
though on very doubtful authority we fufpect, that im- — 
{tances have been known of thefe fifhes living three days — 
without water. 

Srriatus. Body compreffed, brown; marked all over 7 
with numerous black ftreaks; is found on the coat of New © 
Holland. : 

Picrus. Body compreffed, brown, with yellowifh 
blotches edged with red; inhabits the fouthern ocean; ten- © 
dril on the nofe forked at the end. ; 

Marmoratus. Body fubcompreffed, livid, varied with } 
whitifh and ferruginous f{pots, dorfal fin fingle; tendril at © 
the nofe three-cleft at the end. Native of the Pacific oceau; 7 
obferved about the coaft of Otaheite, &c. \ 

Monoptericius. Body depreffed, blackifh, beneath” 
It inha- 
bits the feas of Auttralalia. Itis not quite agreed where — 
to place this very Angular fifh; it has no fin except the — 
lobate one juit above the tail; the eyes are vertical, ap- 
proximate, and far behind the fnout; the body is roundifh, — 
a little tapering to both ends, and the tail at the end of the — 
body rounded. “@ 

Munricatus; Depreffed angler; defcribed firft by La 

8 Cepede, 
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@epede, under the name « Lophie faujas:”’ body flat, orbi- 
cular, and covered with numerous {mall tubercles tipped 
with divided or radiated {pines hind part contraéting fud- 
denly, covered with fimilar fpines, and terminated by the tail 
fin, which is of a moderate fize, and flizhtiy rounded ; 
pectoral fins large, and fituated lower than thofe in the com- 
mon angler. It is about four inches in length. 


LOPO, in Geography, a lake of Thibet, about 18 miles | 


long and nine broad. N. lat 42°20’. E. long. 89° 52’. 

LOPPED Mixx, in Rural Economy, fuch as has flood 
till it becomes four and curdled. 

LOPPEN, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the North fea, 
near the coaft of Lapland. N. lat. 69° 43/. 

LOPPING, in Rural Economy, the operation of cutting 
off the lateral or other branches of trees. Moft old trees 
are found hollow within, which frequently proceeds from the 
fault of thofe who have the management of them, by fuffer- 
ing the tops to grow too large before they are lopped; and 
this is common in the afh, elm, hornbeam, &c. It is done 
in order to have more great wood; but the cutting off great 
tops often endangers thelife of the trees, or wounds them, 
fo that they yearly decay more in their bodies than the an- 
nual value of the tops ; hence it is to the lofs of the owner 
to have them fo managed; and though the hornbeam and 
elm will bear great tops, when the body is little more than 
a fhell, the ath, when it comes to take wet at the head, and 
decays, rarely bears any more top. When timber trees of 
this kind begin to decay, they fhould be cut down as foon 
as poffible. 

But the lopping of trees at ten or twelve years old, in 
general, preferves them much longer, and occafions~ the 
fhoots to grow more into wood in one year than they do in 
old tops in two or three. As great boughs, ill taken off, 
{poil trees, they fhould always be taken off clofe and {mooth, 
and not in a flanting manner, as is acommon prattice. The 
wood fhould be covered with loam and horfe-dung mixed, or 
fome of Mr. Forfyth’s compofition, to prevent the wet from 
entering the bodies of the trees, and deftroying them by 
bringing on the rot. . 

When trees are at full growth, the figns of their decay 
are the withering or dying of many of their top branches, 
and the wet entering at fome knots, or their being otherwife 
hollow or difcoloured; alfo by their making but poor fhoots, 
and the woodpeckers making holes in them. 

The above method of lopping of trees is only, however> 
proper for pollard-trees; nothing being more injurious to 
the growth of timber trees than Ibpping or cutting off great 
branches from them. Miller obferves, that whoever will be 
at the trouble of trying the experiment upon two trees of 
| equal age and fize, growing near each other, by lopping or 

-s€utting off the fide branches from one of them, and fuffer- 
ing all the branches to grow upon the other, will in a few 
years find the latter to exceed the former in growth in every 
‘way, and not decay nearly fo foon. 

It is generally recommended not to prune timber trees at 
all; and, where they naturally grow ftraight and regular, 
they are much better let alone. But all common faults in 
_ fhape may be regulated by lopping them while young, with- 

~ out any. ill confequences to the timber. 

The very large forelt trees fhould not be lopped at all, ex- 
| cept in cafes of great neceflity, avd then only the fide 

_ branches fhould be removed, which mutt be done as clofe to 
the trunk as poffible. The moft proper feafons for the per- 
formance of this fort of bufinefs are thofe of the very early 
autumn and {pring months, in moft inftances. 
_ It may be obferved that mott forts of refinous trees, or fuch 
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as abound with a milky juice, fhould be lopped very fparing- 
ly, as they are fubjeét to decay when often lopped, or cut 
over in their branches. The bett feafon for lopping thofe 
kinds of trees is the latter end of fummer, or beginning of 
autumn; they then feldom bleed much, and the wounds are 
commonly healed over before the weather fets in to be bad 
and feyere. 

But very few forts of ornamental trees fhould be much 
lopped, as it greatly injures their beauty and appearance. 
The only thing neceflary is to take off fuch ftraggling 
branches as may grow out in an awkward or improper di- 
reGtion, and render them lefs ornamental. See Pruninc of 
trees. : 

LOPPIS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Nyland; 36 miles N.N.W. of Helfingfors. 

LOPSCHENSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, on the coa{t of the White fea; 60 miles 
W. of Archangel. 

LORA, atown of Spain, in the province of Seville; 
eight miles N. of Carmona.—Alfo, a town of Chili, ona 
river of the fame name, which runs into the Pacific ocean, 
S. lat. 34° 46'; 105 miles S. of Valparaifo. 

LORAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 25 miles 
W.S.W. of Rotangur. 

LORANCA, a town of Spair, in New Caftile; eight 
miles S. of Hueta. 

LORANGA, a river of Africa, which runs into the 
ftraits of Mozambique, S. lat. 17° 30’. | 

LORANTHUS, in Botany, from Aweo, a ftrap or thong, 
and ax$os, a flower, alluding to the long linear fhape, aud 
leathery fubitance, of the petals. Linn. Gen. 175. Schreb. 
233- Willd. Sp. Pl. v..2..232. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. 
Juff. 212, Lamarck Did v. 3. 594. LIluftr. t. 258. 
Jacq. Amer. 97. (Lonicera; Gaertn. t. 27.)—Clafs and 
order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aggregate, Linn. 
Caprifolia, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth fuperior, a fmall, concave, en- 
tirerim. Cor. Petals fix, oblong, revolute, equal. Stam. 
Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, growing at the bafe of the 
petals, the length of the corolla; anthers oblong. Pif. 
Germen inferior, oblong, crowned with the permanent 
calyx ; ftyle fimple, as long as the itamens; ftigma obtufe. 
Peric. Berry oblong, of one cell. Seed oblong. 

Eff. Ch. Germen inferior. Corolla fix-cleft, revolute. 
Stamens at the tips of the petals. Berry fingle-feeded. 

Obf. L. europeus differs from the other {pecies in hav- 
ing dioecious flowers, and L. pentandrus in having its lowers 
five-cleft half way down, with five itamens. * 

Loranthus conlitts of parafitical fhrubs, which are chiefly 
tropical, and many of them extremely beautiful. Linnzus 
enumerates eleven, in his fourteenth edition of the Sy/f. Veg. 
and Willdenow has twenty-fix, feme of which are adopted * 
from Swartz. Lamarck alfo, as he himfelf juftly afferts, 
has made us acquainted with feveral new fpecies not before 
known, and many have been found fince in New Holland, ° 
which will doubtlefs be defcribed by Mr. Brown.—The 
leaves in the whole genus are oppofite, coriaceous or flefhy, 
and entire, rarely veiny. Inflorefcence lateral, compound, 
moftly racemofe or fomewhat corymbofe. Petals long, co- - 
hering in an early {tate, fo as to form an apparent tube, their 
colour generally red, orange or yellow. ‘Lhe following may 
ferve to illuitrate the genus. 

L. europeus. Linn. Sp. P!. 1672. Jacq. Auftr.t. 30. 
—Clutfters fimple, terminal. Flowers dioeciuns.— Found as 
a parafite upon oaks, in Auitria, Hungary, and Moravia, 
alfo, according to Pallas, in Siberia, It bears flowers in 
April and May, and periefs its fruit in OGober. 
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very much branched and forked, often four feet long, 
mooth. Sark brown, thick, tubercled, flightly aftringent, 
and turning water red it which it has been macerated. 
Wood whitifh and brittle. Leaves oblong, obtufe, entire 
or emarginate, deciduous when the fruit is ripe. lowers 
delicately fragrant, yellowifh-green, in fome plants alto- 
gether barren, in others all of them fertile. Berry of a 
yellow colour. This plant has much the habit and appear- 
ance of our Mifletoe, Vi/cum album, and is very remarkable 
in its genus for being found in cold climates. 

L. boniceroides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 473. (Itti Canni; Rheed. 
Mal v. 7. 55. t. 29.)—Flowers in an aggregated head, often 
pentandrous. --This is a native of groves in Afia.—A very 
handfome fpecies, whole éranches are long and flexuofe. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, thickifh, entire, f{mooth, veined, 
bluntifh. Flowers about five in a clufter, feffile, tubular, 
yellow, downy withinfide. Stamens generally five. Sruit 
reund, greenifh-yellow, containing a {mall, white nut, which 
has a bitter flavour. 

L. corymbofus. Lamarck Dig. v. 3. 599. ( Lonicera 
corymbofa; Linn. Sp. Pl. 249. Periclymenum foliis acutis, 
floribus profundé diffeétis ; Feuillée Peruv. v. 2. 760. t. 49.) 
—Corymbs axillary, oppofite. Iseaves ovaie, acute, 
Flowers quadrangular, with four petals, and four {tamens. 
—Native of Chili, from whence we have’ a {pecimen, by 
favour of Mr. Menzies, which enables us better than Feu- 
illée’s figure to underltand tue fpecies.—The flowers are of 
a blood red, with yellow ftamens. By the lait mentioned 
author’s account this feems not to be parafitical. It 1s ufed 
for dyeing a fine black colours 

Lorantuus, in Gardening, comprifes a plant of the 
exotic kind for the ftove, of which the {pecies cultivated is, 
the American loranthus (L. Americanus.) Its branches 
are {ubdivided, leafy, {mooth, pale green, brittle, and the 
leaves pale with red flowers. 

This plant ramps over the higheft trees in Jamaica, &c. 
efpecially the coccoloba grandifolia, with the root adhering 
firmly to the bark like mifletoe. 

Method of Culture—This plant may be increafed by fow- 
ing the feeds, as foonas they are fully ripened, in pots of 
light rich earth, being kept in a mild hot-bed unul the be- 
ginning of the autumn, when they mutt be plunged in the 
bark hot-bed of the ftove, being afterwards treated as other 
tender plants of the fame kind. 

It affords variety in flove colle¢tions. 

LORARIL, among the Romans, officers whofe bufinefs 
it was, with whips and feourges, to compel the gladiators 
to engage. ‘The lorarii alfo punifhed flaves who difobeyed 
their matters. 

LORBUS, or Lerza, in Geography, a town of Africa, 
in the country of Tunis, anciently called « Laribus Ca- 
Tonia ;’? 10 miles W.S.W. of Tuberlak. 

LORCA, anciently called Clicerata, a town of Spain, of 
eonfiderable fize, in Murcia, fituated very near the confines 
ef the kingdom of Granada, at the foot of a fteep moun- 
tain, confifting almoft wholly of fchilt, and denominated the 
Sierra del Cano, on the right bank of the Guadalentin. It 
fies. at the entrance of a fine rich country, abounding with 
trees, particularly olive and mulberry, fertilized by the 
above-mentioned river. The town had formerly a cattle 
advantageoufly fituated on the top of the mountain, which 
was {trong under the Moors and under the kings of Cattile; 
but it is now in ruins. Lorca is now much larger than 
it was under the Moors, by whem it was ‘taken in 714; it 
is divided into the upper and lower town, the former being 
the old part on the declivity of the hill formerly occupied 
by the Moors, and the latter, which is mare medern gnd 
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better built, ftands altogether on level ground ; it has four 
gates and feveral {quares, and two fuburbs, and its extent 
is fufficient to accommodate 12,coo perfons. The popula- 
tion of Larca is computed at about 30,000 inhabitants, 
partly noble of ancient families,-and devoted to agriculture, 
and partly very poor; intermixed with the other inhabitants 
are feveral wandering vagabonds, called Gitanos or gypfies. 
Lorea has at prefent a collegiate chapter, eight parifh 
churches, feven monatteries, two nunneries, two hofpitals, 
one for men and the other for women, and a colleye for the 
inftru@tion of youth. It is governed by a corregidor, and 
twenty-four regidors, who form the principality; it has a 
manufacture of falt-petre, but has no kind of commerce. 
Some of the produce of the country is taken from it, par- 
ticularly filk and kali; but this trade is carried on by 
foreigners, efpecially the French, who are fettled here. 
The town fuffered much in 1802 by an inundation from a 
large bafon or refervoir, which had been conftruéted of an 
imimenfe fize in order to water the whole of its adjacent ter- 
ritory. This bafon being undermined, the water rufhed 
from it with fuch impetuolity, that it wholly deftroyed one 
of its fuburbs, confilling of about 600 houfes, and feveral 
public buildings, and extended its deftructive ravages to an 
extent of 16 leagues, fo that the number of people who, 
perifhed was eftimated at 6000 and the animals at 24,000. 
The whole lofs was eftimated at 200 millions of reals, or 
about 2,083,333/. fterling. Lorca is diitant 42 miles W. 
from Carthagena. N. lat. 37°38’. W. long. 2°. 

LORCH, a town of Germany, the inhabitants of which 
chiefly fubfitt by cultivating vineyards and making wine ; 
24. miles W.N.W. of Mentz. 

LORCHAUSEN, a town of Germany, feated on the 
Rhine ; 27 miles W. of Mentz. ? 

LORD, a title of honour attributed to thofe who are 
noble, either by birth, or creation; and vefted with the 
dignity of a baron. 

The word is of Saxon origin, and primarily denotes a 
bread-giver, alluding to the hofpitality of our ancient no- 
bles: it is formed; according to Camden, from Alaford, 
afterwards written /oford; a compound of Alaf, bread, and 
ford, to fupply, afford, 

In this fenfe, lord amounts to the fame with peer of the 
realm, lord cf parliament. 

Lorp is alfo applied to thofe fo called by the courtefy’ of 
England ; as all fons of a duke or marquis, and the eldett 
fon of an earl. 

Loxp is alfa an appellation given tedivers perfons honours 
able by office ; as lord chief juttice, lord chancellor, lord of 
the treafury, admiralty, &c. 

Lorpis alfo a title fometimes given to an inferior perfon 
who has a fee, and confequently the homage of tenants — 
within his manor. t 


lor by his tenants he is called Jord, and in fome places, 


for diftin@ion fake, /and-lord. 

It is in this laft fignification that the word lord is prin- 
cipally ufed’in our law-books, where it is divided into lord — 
paramount, and lord me/fue. ‘ 

Lorp Mefne, is he that is owner of a manor, and b 
virtue thereof hath tenants holding “of him in fee, and by — 
copy of court-roll ; and yet holds himfelf of a fuperior lord, 
called lord paramount. 

We alfo read of very Jord, and very tenant. 

Lorn in Grofs, he who is lord, not by reafon of any manor, _ 
as the king in refpeét of his crown, &c. . 

Pery Lord, is he who is immediate lord to his tenant; 
and very tenant, he who holds immediately of that lord. 
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So that where there is lord paramount, lord mefne, and 
tenant; the lord paramount is not very lord to the tenant. 

Lorn High-Admiral of England, is one of the great 
officers of the crown, whofe trutt and honour are fo great, 


__ that it was formerly feldom given, except to fome of the 


king's youngett fons or near kinfmen. 

To him is, by the king, ehtrufted the management of all 
maritime affairs, as wellin refpeét to jurifdiction as protec- 
tion; with the government of the Britifh navy; and a 
power to decide all controverfies and caufes maritime, as 
weil civil 2s criminal; fuch as happen either on our coafts, 
or beyond ‘fea, among his majefty’s fubjects. 

To him alfo belong’ fuch wrecks and prizes, as are called 
dagon, jetfon, and flotfon; that is, goods lying in the fea, 
floating, or caft afhore, excepting in fuch royalties as are 

ranted to.other lords of manors, &c. with all great fifhes, 
called royal fib, except whales and fturgeon ; a fhare of 
prizes in the time of war, and the goods of pirates and 
felons condemned. 

The lord high-admiral has under him many officers of 
high and low condition; fome at fea, others at land ; fome 
of a military, others of a civil capacity ; fome judicial, 
others minilterial. 

This great office is now ufually executed by feven com- 
miffioners, who are flyled lords of the admiralty : one is called 
the firft lord, with a falary of 3000/. a-year, the others have 
1oco/. a-yeareach. Under thefe there are a fecretary and 
deputy-fecretary, and feveral inferior clerks. See Lord 
High Apsirat of England. 

{n the court, called the court of admiralty, all proceffes 
iffue in his name, not the king's, as they do in all other 
courts; fo that the domynion and jurifdiGtion of the fea ‘may 
jullly be ftyled another commonwealth or kingdom apart, 
and the lord high admiral the viceroy of the maritime 
kingdom. 

He hath under him a lieutenant, or deputy, who is judge 
of the admiralty, commonly a doétor of the civil law. See 
Court of Admiralty. 

Lorp Privy-feal has his office by patent: before the 
goth of Heary VIII. he was generally an ecclefiaftic ; fince 
which, the office has been ufually conferred on temporal 
peers, above.the degree of barons. 

The lord privy-feal, receiving a warrant from the ficnet- 
office, iffues the privy-feal, which is an autnority to the lord 
chancellor to pafs the great feal, where the nature of the 
grant requires the Seal; which fee. But the privy-feals 
for money begin in the treafury, from whence the firtt war- 
rant iflues, counterfigned by the lord treafurer. On the lord 
privy-feal are attendant four clerks, who have two. deputies 
to act for them. 

Lorp Steward of the King’s Houfhold, is the principal of- 
ficer for the civil government of the king’s fervants below- 
fairs ; over the officers of which he has jurifdiction. See 
Hovusuotp. 

He is conttituted by the delivery of the white ftaff, which 
3s e(teemed his commiffion. By virtue of his office, without 
any other commiffion, he judges of all offences committed 
within the court, or the verge therecf ; and gives judgment 
according to their feveral deferts. See Court. 

At the death of the fovereign he breaks his ftaff over 
the grave in which the royal corpfe is depofited, and thereby 
difcharges all the officers under his power. 

Lorp Advocate. See ADVOCATE. 

Lorp High-Treafurer. See Treasurer and Hous- 
HOLD. 
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Loxp Chamberlain of the Houfkold. 
Lorp Great Chamberlain of England. 


Lorp High-Chancellor of 
and Court of Chancery. : 
Lorps of the Bed-Chamber, are fourteen in number, under 
the lord chamberlain. See Bep-cuamper, and Houswotp. 

Lorps, Hou/e of. See Prrrs. 

Lonps of Sejfion. See Session. 

Lorps of the Treafury. See Treasury. 

Lorps Lieutenants of Counties, are officers of great diftinc- 
tion, appointed by the king for the managing of the ftanding 
militia of the county, and all military matters therein. They 
are fuppofed to have been introduced about the reign of 
king Henry VIII., for they are mentioned as known officers 
in'the ftatute 4 and 5 Ph. & M. c. 3. though they had not 
been then long in ufe ; for Camden ipeaks of them, in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, as extraordinary magiftrates con- 
ftituted only in times of difficulty and danger. 

They are generally of the principal nobility, and of the 
beft intereft in the county ; they are to form the militia ia 
cafe of a rebellion, &e. and march at the head of them, as 
the king fhall dire&. 

They have the power of commiffioning colonels, majors, 
captains, and fubaltern officers; alfo to prefent the king 
with the names of deputy-lieutenants, who are to be feleGed 
from the beft gentry in the county, and,aét in the abfence of 
the lords-lieutenants. 


LAIN and Hous 
HOLD. 
England. See CHANCELLOR, 


| See CHAMBER» 


Subfervient to the lord-lieatenants and deputy-lientenants,., 
are the jultices of peace ; who, according to the order they 
receive from them, are to iffue out warrants to:the high and 
petty-conttables, &c. for military fervice, &c. 

Lorp’s Day. See Sunpay. 

Lorp Howe’s Group, in Geography, a clufter of iflands: 
in the Pacific ocean, difcevered by captain Hunter in the 
year 1791. Thirty-two of thefe iflands were diftin@ly 
counted from the maft-head, and they lay at fuch a diftance,. 
as to afford reafon for fuppofing that they were more nume- 
rous. Some of the natives, who appeared in a boat, were 
clean, ftout, well-formed perfons, of a dark copper-colour 3. 
their hair was tied in a knot at the back of their head, and 
they feemed to have fome method of taking off their -beards,. 
of which they were dettitute ; but they had an ornament, con- 
apne of anumber of fringes, like an artificial beard, which 
was faftened on between the nofe and mouth, to which hung 
a row of teeth, fo that they appeared as if they had a fecond: 
mouth lower than their natural one; they had alfo pieces of 
reed, or bone, thruit into holes in the fides of the nofe, and’ 
paffing through the feptum; their arms and thighs were 
tattowed, and fome were painted with red and white ftreaks ; 
and their middle was covered with a wrapper. ‘Their canoe, 
which was badly conftructed, had an ont-rigger, and was 
about forty feet in length. Thefe iflands appeared to be 
very thickly covered with wood, among which the cocoa-nut 
was very diftinguifhable, S. lat. 5° 30. HE. long. 159” 
zal. 

LORDOSIS, from zpdo:, bent inwards, in Surgery, an 
incurvation of the back bone ;. or, a curvature of the {pine 
forwards. 

LORE, in Geegraphy, a town of the principality of 
Georgia, in: the province of Karduel; 65. miles N.E. of 
Erivan, a 

LOREDO, or Lonreo, a fee of Italy, in the Venetian, 
Dogada, near a canal of the Adige, anciently called “ Lan- 
xetum, Venetum.’”? It is the principal place of a. dikria, 
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and contains about 2300 inhabitants; 20 miles S. of 
Venice. 

LOREMBERG, a town of the,county of Goritz; 7 
miles E. of Goritz. 

LORENTE, Annres, in Biography, a Spanifh writer 
in mufic, and author of a book, now become very fcarce, 
intitled « El porque del ja Mufica,”’ in which are contained 
the four arts of plain-fong, figurative mufic, or proportion 
-of time or meafure, plain counterpoint, and compofitions. 
Printed at Alcala in 4to. 1672. ‘ 

This is truly a very ancient treatife, which defines and 
explains the whole art of mufic, as far as it was known at 
the time it was written. See Worecam, Dr. 

LORENTZ, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in Sam- 
Jand, near the Baltic ; 24 miles N.W. of Konigfberg. 

LORENTZEN, Sr., a town of the duchy of Stiria; 8 
miles N.E. of Windifch Gratz. 

LORENZAGO, a town of Italy, in the Cadorin; 7 
miles N.E. of Cadora. 

LORENZINI, Francis Marta, in Bjograph ), an emi- 
ment Italian poet, was born at Rome in 1680. He was 
‘educated among the Jefuits, and in his twenty-fecond year 
was xeceived into their fociety, but quitted it again within a 
few months, on account of ‘ill-health. He was much at- 
tached to literature ; but he was obliged, by the fcantinefs of 
this means, to apply to fome profeffion for his neceffary 
maintenance. He engaged in that of the law, which he 
practifed with fuccels for a fhort period, after which he de- 
voted himfelf entirely to letters. He entered into the aca- 
demy of thé Arcadi, the chief object of which was the reform- 
ation of the bad tafte which had infected Italian poetry. 
The founders of this fociety propoled the ftyle of Petrarch 
as a model, in oppofition to the affe&ed and conitrained 
‘dition of Marino and others. Lorenzini did not quite ap- 
prove the method of Petrarch, but borrowed fome of the 
force of freedom of Dante, and thus excelled his contem- 
poraries. He is faid alfo to have excelled in melodramas, 
or pieces on religious fubje€ts, adapted to being fung, 
written in the Latin language. In the conteft between 
Crefcembini and Gravina, which divided the members into 
two parties, Lorenzini adhered to that of Gravina, which 
was the minority; he would not, however, agree to the 
propofal to found a new academy, and after a fucceflion of 
three years, he was admitted among the old Arcadi. He 
was now, from an inattention to his domettic concerns, fallen 
into a {tate of indigence, and, as evils rarely come fingly, he 
‘had fuffered much from fome calumnious reports. Being 
obliged, on this latter account, to appear before the prefect 
of the city, he fo completely juftified himfelf, that this 
magiltrate, Falconeri, to fhew the eflimation in which tl 
poet was held by himfelf, gave him a place in his houfhold. 
He now felt himfelf elevated above the misfortunes of life, 
and with a fine flow of fpirits {pent a part of every day in 
writing verfes. In thefe he difplayed an enthufiafm of con- 
ception, and a loftinefs of language, which diftinguifhed him 
among his contemporaries. He has been denominated the 
Michael Angelo of Italian poets, on account of the boldnefs 
and energy of his expreffions. ‘To excite wonder and admi- 
ration, he confidered as the peculiar office of poetry, whence 
he became an enthufiaftic admirer, and almott perpetual 
reader of the Hebrew poets, which never failed to infpire 
him with rapture. He had a great paffion for the fcience 
of anatomy, and had made, in. conjunétion with an eminent 
furgeon at Rome, fome new obfervations, which they meant 
to have publifhed as the refult of their united Jabours, but 
which -were furreptitionfly ftolen from them. In 1728, 
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Lorenzini was chofen prefident of the academy, and fhewed : 
his fitnefs for the office by feveral remarkable aéts. He — 
founded five academical colonies in the neighbouring towns, 
and inftituted a private weekly meeting of the Arcadi, at 
which the plays of Plautus or Terence, in the original lan- — 
guage, were performed by youths trained for the purpofe. — 
Thefe exhibitions were frequented by feveral perfons of rank, — 
and were favoured by pope Clement XIJ., who often fent — 
contiderable fums to Lorenzini to defray his expences. — 
Being deprived by death of his friend Falconeri, his cireum- 
{tances were again deranged, and he was relieved, in ‘this in-* 
ftance, by cardinal Borghefe, who enrolled him‘among his — 
noble domeftics, and paid him liberally without requiring 
any fervice. In 1741, he difcontinued his theatrical exhi- — 
bitions, retired to apartments in the Borghefe palace, where 
he applied to letters with more affiduity than ever. He 
wrote much Latin and Italian poetry ; but his chief ftudies 
were direéted to the facred writings. In the miadit of his 
employments, he died in June 1743. He was faithful and 
liberal, and his houfe was open to young men who were 
defirous of improvement. His Italian poems are few, but — 
of great excellence. He publifhed the lives of two of the — 
Falconeri family. Gen. Biog. | 

LORENZO, in Geography, a {mail ifland in the Pacific — 
ocean, near the coaft of Peru. S lat. ra° 4. ; 

Lorenzo, St., a town of Litria, and canital of a diftri& 5; — 
g miies N.N.E. of Rovigno. N. lat. 45° 16. E.long. © 
rs 
_ Lorenzo de Borucas, a town of Mexico, in the province 
of Cotta Rica; 65 miles S. of Carthago. N. lat. 9° 15!. 
W. long. 84° 6’. 

Lorenzo, S?., a town of South America, in Brafil, and 
government of Fernantbuco.—Alfo, a town of Naples, in © 
Balilicata; 9 miles N.E. of Venofa.—Alfo, a town of 
Naples, in Capitanata; 3 miles S.E. of Lefina— Alo, a — 
town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra; 8 miles W. of Bova. — 
Alfo, a town of Campagna di Roma, near the fea-coaft; 8 ~ 
miles £.5.E. of Oftia.—Alfo, a town of Paraguay; 270 7 
miles.S.E. of Affumption.—Alfo, a river of Sicily, which 
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runs into the fea, on the W. coatt, N, lat. 38°. E. long, 
12° 40'.—Alfo, a town of Mexico, in the province of New 
Bifcay; 85 miles N.W. of Parral.—Alfo, a town of Italy, a 
in the Polefine di Rovigo ; 2 miles S.W. of Rovigo. 
Lorenzo de Pecuries, St., a town of New Mexico, on 
the Bravo; 45 miles N. of Santa Fé. y 
Lorenzo el Real, St., a town of Spain,,in Old Caftile ; 7 
26 miles S. of Segovia. 
Lorenzo, Cape St., a cape on the coaft of Peru, in the 
province of Qmito, W. of the city of that name. -S. lat. © 
0° 20’. W. long. 80° 20'. i 
LORETI, In Cavarier Virrorii, in Biography, ac- 
cording to Adami, was a foprano finger in the papal chapel, ~ 
16223; one of the firll evirati employed in mulical dramas — 
on the ftage, at the beginning of operas; and a celebrated ~ 
compofer of Arts a Cantate'da Camera; which fee. , 
LORETTO, in Geography, a {mall, indifferently built, - 
walled town and bifhop’s fee, in the marquifate of Ancona, © 
in Italy, confifting chiefly of one ftreet within the walls, © 
and another. without as a fuburb, containing 7ooo inha- © 
bitants, pleafantly fituated on an eminence, 3 miles from the — 
fea-fhore, 17 S. of Ancona, and 1603 N.E. of Rome. It» 
is principally famous for the holy houfe, or Casa Santa; 
which fee. 
Lorervro, a fmall village of Chriitian Indians, 3 leagues — 
N.E. of Quebec, in Lower Canada; deriving its name from 
: - * a Chapel, 
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) achapel, built according to the model of the Santa Cafa at 
| Loretto in Italy ; from whence an image of the holy Virgin 
has been fent to the converts here, fimilar to that in the 
_ famous Italian fan@tuary. Thefe converts are of the Huron 
| tribe. ’ 
Loretto, Lady of, a place in the diftri& of St. Dennis, 
on the ifthmus of Califorvia, called by the Indians ‘ Ca- 
~neho ;”? in which is a {mali fort, ere€ted by the miffionaries, 
confilting of four baftions, and furrounded by a deep ditch. 
In this jurifdiGtion are fifteen parifhes, including 4¢00 pro- 
feffing Indians, under the inftruction of Dominican friars. 

Loretto, or Lareto, a town of the ifland of Corfica; 
| 7 miles NE of Porta.—Alfo, a town of New Mexico, in 
© the_province of Mayo; 105 miles E.N.E. of Santa Cruz.— 

Alfo, a town of South America, in the province of Buenos 
Ayres; 200 miles E. of Corrientes.—Alfo, a town of 
South America, in the government of Majos, on the Mar- 
mora; 50 miles S. of ‘T'rinidad. 

Loretto, Order of, ian Heraldry, an order of knight- 
‘heod, inilituted by pope Sixtus V. in 1587, confirmed by 
pope Paul III., and abolifhed by pope Gregory XITI. 
"The knights wore, pendent to a ribbon at their button-hole, 
a {mall gold medallion, enameiled with the image of , the 
virgin of Loretto. 

LORGUES, in Geografhy, a town of France, in the 
department of the War, and chief place of a canton, in the 
 diftrict of Draguignan; 6 miles S.W.of Draguignan. The 
_ place con‘ains 4923, and the canton 10.820 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 302. kilometres, in 6 communes. 

LORI, in Ornithology. See Psirracus Amboinen/is. 

LORICARIA, in Natural Hiffory, a gerus of fithes of 
the order abdominales. ~ The generic charaCler is, head 
fmooth, depreffed; mouth without teeth, retraétile; gill- 
membrane fix-rayed ; body mailed, hence its name. Ac- 
cording to Gmelin, there are but two fpecies; but Dr. 
Shaw defcribes feven, which we fhall enumerate in their 
order. 


Species. 


’ Cosrata; Ribbed loricaria. Yellowifh-brown, mailed 
by a fingle row of fhields on each fide, with a forked’ tail. 
This fith, in its general habit, reflembles a {pecies of the 
filurus, the mouth being furnifhed with long cirri, and the 
firit rays of the dorfal and pectoral fins ferrated; the head 
' is large, depreffed, covered with a rough bony fhield, pro- 
jecting on each fide the thorax into an exceedingly tlrong 
and obtufely pointed {pine of confiderable length; the whole 
body, from the thorax, is ftrongly mailed along each fide 
by a continued feries of very broad bony plates or fcales, 
each of which projeéts in the middle into a fhort hooked 
’ {pine or curved procefs; the upper and under parts of the 
body, from the {mall dorfal fin to the tail, are mailed in the 
fame manner, but with fmaller plates than on the fides; the 
_ tail is large and fharply- forked. It is a native of the Indian 
and American feas; is a fifh of great boldnefs, and ts dreaded 
by fithermen; the ftrength and fharpnefs of its {pines en- 
abling it to inflict very painful, and even dangerous wounds. 
. Carapuracta; Armed loricaria.» Brown, mailed by 
a fingle row of fhields on each fide, with a rounded. tail. 
| This {pecies is nearly allied to the preceding, but differs in 
| having a rounded tail, and in fome other particulars. It is 
about ten inches long, andis found in the ~ merican feas. 
| Caxutentuys; Soldier loricaria. Brown, with de- 
| preffed, rounded head, double row of fcales on each fide, 
| and rounded tail. This remarkable {pecies grows to the 
length of fen or twelve inches, and is of a dufky brown 
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colour throughout, with a tinge of reddifh or yellowifh- 
brown on the fins and under parts. It is highly efteemed as 
an article of food by the inhabitants of Surinam. It has 
been afierted, and Dr. Shaw has given currency to the re- 
port, probably without attaching any credit to it, that this. 
fifh, when diltreffed for want of water, by the ftreams 
which it inhabits being too fhallow for it, contrives to make 
its way over land, in order to difcover fome deeper flream ; 
and occafionally perforates the ground for the fame pur- 
pole 

PuncTata; Speckled loricaria. Yellow, with brownith 
back ; double row of {cales on each fide ; fins {peckled with 
black, and forked tail. A fmall, but elegant fpecies, 
Length five or fix inches; fhape like the generality of 
filhes. Native of the rivers of Surinam. 

AccIPeNser ; Sturgeon loricaria. Yellowifh-brown, with 
toothle{s mouth, rounded front, and {potted fins, This, as 
its name imports, is fomething like a {turgeon, and long and 
flender. It is a native of the Indian feas, and grows to the 
length of twelve or fifteen inches. This {pecies is defcribed 
by Bloch as L. dentibus carens. 

Dextata; Toothed loricaria. Yellowifh-brown, with 
toothed, cirrated mouth, ‘and flightly pointed fnout. This. 
ditiers from the latt, in having the mouth furnifhed with 
teeth, and in having a flightly pointed fnout. It is a native 
of the Indian feas. 

Fiava; Yellow loricaria. Yellow, fpotted with brown, 


- with two dorfal fins and tail marked by tranfverfe bands. 


This is an elegant f{pecies, in length about ten inches ; habit 
much more flender than in the two preceding. Tahabits the 
Todian feas. 

LORICATION, or Coarine, in Chemiffry, is the co~ 
vering of a glafs or earthen veffel with a coat or cruft of a 
matter able tq refift the fire, to prevent its breaking in 
the performing of an operation that requires great violence of 
fire. 

When veffels are expofed toa fire too ftrong for their 
firu€ture, or to the corrofive quality contained in them, or 
on the throwing on of frefh cold fuel into the fire where 
they itand, it frequently happens that they crack and burft s, 
for the preventing of which, the operator has recourfe to 
this method of coating or loricating his veffels. It is per- 
formed in the following manner ; take a quantity of wathed 
clay, with an admixture of pure fand, powder of calcined 
flints, or broken crucibles; and inftead of pure water, 
moitten it with frefh blood that has not yet been coagulated, 
diluted with twice or three times its quantity of water ; 
make the clay with this into a thin pafte, and work into it 
fome cow's hair, or other hair not too long nor too {tiff, and 
a little powdered and fifted glafs, if you have it at hand ; 
fmear over the veffel intended to be ufed with this pafte, by 
means of a pencil, and fet it to dry; when dry, befmear it 
again, and repeat the operation till the veffel have a crutt of 
a third, or a quarter of an inch, at leaft, thick of this matter, 
and let it be thoroughly dry before it is ufed. 

To keep blood in a proper {tate for this ufe, it muft, 
when juit let out from the animal, be well flirred about with. 
a ftick for fome time, at leait till it is quite cold 5. and being 
thus prepared, it will keep for fome days without coagu- 
lating, and fit for ufe. 

This compofition, with an admixture of bole, worked. 
into a pafte with the whites of eggs, diluted with water, 
makes alfo the proper lute for clofing the junétures of 
other chemical veflels, th the gliftilling itrong {pirits. See- 
Lute. 

LORIMERS, one of the companies of London, that: 
make bits for bridles, {puxs, and {uch like {mall iron ve 
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‘They are mentiofied flat. 1 Rich. IL. cap. 12. See Conm- 
PANY. 

The word feems derived from the Latin, Jorum, a thong. 

LORIOL, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Dréme, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Valence; 12 miles S. of Valence. The place 
contains 2392, and the canton 6654 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 177% kiliometres, in 5 communes. 

LORIOT, in Ornithology. See OnroLus Galbula. 

LORIPES, the name ufed by fome authors for the 
himantopus, a bird of the water-kind, remarkable for the 
length and weaknefs of its legs. See CHarapnius Himan- 
fopus. 

LORIS, in Zoology, a {pecies of lemur in the Linnean 
fyftém, being the lemur tardigradus of Buffen, defcribed by 
Buffon. See Lemur Tardigradus. ; 

LORME, Puitiwerr pe, in Biggraphy, an eminent 
French archite&, was born at Lyons in the cerly part of 
the fixteenth century. He went to Italy, when he was bat 
fourteen years of age, to itudy the art for which he {cemed 
to have a fort of natural tafte. His affiduity attracted the 
notice of cardinal Cervino, afterwards pope Marcellus II., 
who took him into his palace, and affifted him in his pur- 
fuits. He returned to France in 1536, and was the means 
of banifhing the Gothic tafe in buildings, and fubitituting 
in its place the Grecian. He was employed by Henry IBIS, 
for whom he planned the horle-fhoe at Foatainbleau, and 
the chateaus of Anet and Meudon. After the demife of 
the king, he was made in{pector of the royal buildmgs by 
Catharine ‘de Medicis; and under her direction he repaired 
and augmented feveral of the royal refidences, and ‘began 
the building of the Thuilleries. In 1555 he was created 
counfellor and almoner in ordinary to the king; and as a 
rxecompence for his fervices, he was _prefental with two ab- 
Dacies. Thefe honours, it is faid, made him arrogant, 
which occafioncf the poet Ronfard to fatirize him in a 
piece, entitled « La Truelle Croffee,” or “ The croziered 
‘Trowel.”? De Lorme took his revenge, and fhut the gar- 
den of the Thuilleries againft him; but the queen took part 
evith the poet, and feverely reprimanded the reverend archi- 
te&. De Lorme died in 1577. He publifhed « Dix Livres 
a’ Architecture,” and “ Nouvelles Inventions pour bien 
batir et a petits Frais.” Moreri. 

Lore, in Geography, a town of France, and feat of a 
tribunal, in the department of the Niévre; 33 miles N.E. 

of Nevers. 
LORN, a diftri& of Scotland, in the north part of the 
county of Argyle ; whence the eldeft fon of the duke of 
Argyle takes the title of marquis of Lorn. 

LOROMIE’s Sone, a place of America, in the ftate 
of Ohio, wefterly. from fort Lawrence, acd near a fort of a 
branch of the great Miami river, which falls into the Ohio. 
At this fpot, bounded welt by the Indian line, the Indians 
«eded a traé& of land to the United States, fix miles fquare, 
by ‘the treaty figned Auguit 3, 1795- Here the portage 
«commences between the Miami of the Ohio and St. Mary’s 
river, which runs into lake Erie. 

LOROUS, a town of Tunis, anciently called « Lari- 
‘bus ;”” 60 miles S.W. of Tunis. oe ene 

LOROUX Beconnois, Lr, a town of France, in the 
‘department of the Maine and Loire; 13 miles W.N.W. of 
Angers. 

Loroux Bottereau, a town of France, in the department 
wf the Lower Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri& of Nantes; 10 miles N. of Cliffon. he place con- 
‘tains 1178, and the canton 8536 inhabitants, on a territory 
af 1573 kiliometres, in 5 communes. 


LOR 
LORQUI, a town of Spain, in Murcia; 12 milesN.W. © 


of Murcia. ’ 

LORRACH, or Laracn, a town of the duchy of 
Baden; 6 miles N.E. of Bale. 

LORRAIN, Rosert Le, in’ Biegraply, an eminent’ 
fculptor, was born at Paris in 1666. e was pupil of 
Gerardon, who confided to him, at the age of eighteen, the ’ 
inftruGion of his own children, and the correction of the 
defigns of his other pupils. Having diftinguifhed himfelf 
by feveral works, and carried away the firft prize at the © 
academy, he went to Rome for improvement. In 1693 he 
returned; but owing to the misfortunes of the times, he 
found fearcely any employment. In 1701 he was admitted 
into the academy of painting and fculpture, on account of 
his great merit as anartill. He was perfeétly unaffuming m 
his manners, and took no heed of putting ‘himfelf forward ; 
fo that his works, which always attraGted nctice, were much 
more known than his perfon. In 1710 he was nominated 
adjun@ profeffor in the academy ; and in 1717 he filled the 
office of profeffor. The duties.of thefe offices he fulfilled 
with great attention ; and he could boatt of having inftructed 
in his art feveral pupils of extraordinary merit. He exe- 
cuted much of the exterior fculpture of the palace of Sa- 
verne, near Strafburg, for the cardinal de Rohan; but in 
the midft of his labours, and of an ‘increafing reputation, he 
was attacked by a {troke of apoplexy in 1738, which obliged 
him to return to Paris, where he lingered feveral years, till 
death terminated his affi€tions in 1743. Lorrain was diftin- 
guifhed by his chara¢ter-heads; of which, thofe of young 
perfons, particularly of the female fex, are often exquifitely — 
beautiful, with airs of fingular grace and elegance. Gen. 
Biog. 

ence Duchy of, in Geography, united to France, — 
and, together with the duchy of Bar, now divided into the | 
departments of the Meufe, the Meurthe, the Mofelle, and © 
the Vofges; which fee refpectively. This country forms 
only afmall part of a kingdom, which bore that name, and L 
which extended from Vienne on the Rhdne to Cologne. 
Separated from Bar, it is about 90 miles in length, and , 
69 in breadth. ‘The principal rivers are the Meufe, the © 
Mofelle, the Meurthe, and the Saar. 4 

According to Chaucer, we know not on what founda- ; 
tion, Lorrain abounded in fingers fuperior to thofe of : 
France : 


“© There mighteft thou fe thefe flutours, h 
Minttalles, and e&e jugilours, | 
That well to inging did their pain, 
Some fongen fonges of Loraine ; 
For in Loraine their notis be 
Fut {weeter than in this contre.”’ 


LORRAINE, Cuanves pe, in Biography, cardinal and 
archbilhop of Rheims, younger fon of Claude de Lorraine, ~ 
firft duke of Guife, was born in 1525. He was created: 
archbifhop of Rheims, at the age of fitteen, by Francis L4 4 
and cardinal by pope Paul III. in1s47. At the death of 7 
his uncle, the cardinal, John of Lorrain, in 1550, he fuc-7 
ceeded to a rich courfe of benefices, which, 1t appears,” 
amounted in the whcle to two archbilhoprics, fix bifhoprics, ~ 
and feveral rich abbacies. In addition to high birth, he7 
poffeffed a fine perfon, quick parts, a natural flow or elo- 
quence, and no inconfiderable fhare of learning. Through 
the intereft of Diana de Poitiers, miftrefs of Henry IL, he 
was fent out as his ambaffador to the pope. He foon en=— 
tered-into the views of the hely poatifi, and perfuaded the 
king his mafter to undertake a war for the conquett of 
Napies, in which his brother, the duke of Guile, had the 
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* - alg command. He was a bitter enemy to the re- 
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_ ‘the good fenfe and temper of the people. 


ormers of the age, and promoted feveral fevere and crueiedids 
. againftthem. He made the utmott efforts in his power to in- 
troduce into his own country the infernal inquifition ; a point 
which he would probably have carried, .but for the oppofi- 
tion of the excellent chancellor de |’Hopital, feconded by 
1 During the fhort 
reign of Francis Il. the cardinal ufurped and maintained a 
mott defpotic authority: but he was equally zealous for his 
own fame as he was for the honour of the Catholic religion. 
At the conference of Poifly between the two religious 
parties, he gained fome reputation, at leaft with thofe who 
felt it their intereft to flatter him, by his eloquence in re- 
futirg the learned Beza; but it was not very difficult to 
confound the antagonift, who had truth aad not power on 
his fide, and whofe reafoning was treated as blafphemy. 
The cardinal was likewife ambitious of the praife of pulpit 
eloquence, and preached feveral times at Paris before large 
audiences; and the violence of his difcourfes again{t the 
Proteftants led the people to regard him as one of the prin- 
cipal authors of the furious civil wars under Charles IX., 
' crowned by the horrid maflacre of St. Bartholomew’s. He 
was remarkably fond of fhow, and appeared with fplendour 
at the council of Trent; at which, it is reported, Pius V., 
who denominated him <“ the little pope beyond the moun- 
tains,” did not wifh for his prefence. The death of his 
brother; the duke, dimimfhed his confequence; and he 
found it neceffary to relax in the vigour with which he be- 
gan in maintaining the interefts of the Gallican church. 
During the reign of Charles IX. he was the minifter of 
ftate, and alfo ambaflador to the court of Spain. On the 
acceflion of Henry III. he went to meet that prince at 
Avignon, on his way from Poland; and, in a religious pro- 
ceffion, placed himfelf at the head of the “ blue penitents.”’ 
This was the laft fhow in which he figured, being at the 
time feized with a fever, which terminated his life in De- 
cember 1754, in the fiftieth year of his age. It is difficult 
to draw the chara¢ter of this cardinal. His enmity to the 
Proteftants caufed him to be the objeé&t of much party fatire 
andreproach. They probably exaggerated his failings and 
immoralities: but making due allowance for the effec 
of private enmities, itill it muft be admitted he was a man 
of exceedingly licentious habits, and who expeéted, per- 
haps, to bury his faults by his zeal for the church, or by an 
excefs of oftentatious alms-giving. ‘* He was accuftomed,”’ 
| fays one of his biographers, ‘* to carry a great leathern 
_ purfe, which his valet-de-chambre took care to fill every 
_ morning with three or four hundred crowns; and as many 
| poor as he met, he put his hand into his purfe, and gave 
them a handful of money without counting. But if he were 
_ prodigal in his alms, he was not lefs fo in gifts to other 
| perfons, and efpecially to the ladies, whofe favours he 
| readily procured by this bait; and it was aflerted that there 
were very few, married or fingle, frequenting the court at 
that time, who were not debauched by the largeffes of the 
\ cardinal.” By Maimbourg it is afferted, that the cardinal 
was the boldeft of men in forming mighty {chemes in his 
clofet, but the weakeft and moft timid when they were put 
“into execution. He was venerated by the clergy as the 
guardian of their immunities; by the Catholics in general, 
as the champion of their faith. Verfed in the wiles of 
courts, fruitful in expedients, and eloquent in debate, he 
was too readily elated by fuccefs, and too eafily depreffed 
by defeat. His perfonal courage was ever a fubje& of 
doubt; his vindictive temper was at all times dreaded; and 
the diffolute pleafures of his private vied with the prefump- 
Vou. XXI. 
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tion of his public condu&. Some of his literary compoli- 
tions have been printed: they confit chiefly of harangues on 
public. occafions. Hiftory of France, London, 1790. 
Bayle. Moreri. 

LORRES, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Seine and Marne, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftrict of Fontainebleau. The place contains 610, 
and the canton g1g3 inhabitants, on’a territory of 2574 kili- 
ometres, in 1§ communes. 

LORRIS, Witxtam ve, in Biography, a French poet, 
who flourifhed about the middle of the thirteenth century, is 
known as"the author of the «* Romande la Rofe,”’ a poem 
much, in requeit in the middleages. Under the allegory of a 
rofe-tree, planted in a delicious garden, and proteéted by bul- 
warks, it defcribes a lover’s purfuit, and final acquifition 
of the object of his paffion.. He did not live to finith his 
work: it was completed in the next century by John-de 
Meun. The part by Lorris, though the fhorteft, is by much 
the moft poetical, abounding in rich and elegant defcription, 
and in lively portraiture of allegorical perfonages. The beft 
edition of this poem is that of the Abbé de Lenylet, three 
vols. r2mo. 1735. Chaucer tranflated that part which be- 
longed to Lorris. - Gen. Biog. 

Lornis, in Geography, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of the Loiret, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Montargis; 12 miles S.W. of Montargis. The 
place contains 1526, and the canton 6528 inhabitants, ona 
territory of 205 kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

LORRY, Anne-Cuarces, in Biography, a learned phy- 
fician, was born at Crofny, near Paris, in 1725. He ftudied 
and practifed his profeffion with unremitting zeal and pecu- 
liar modefty, and obtained a high reputation. In 1748 he 
was admitted doétor of the faculty of medicine at Paris, and 
{ubfequently beeame doftor-regent of the faculty. He was 
author of feveral works, fome of which ftill maintain their 
value. His firft publication was entitled « Effai fur l’Ufage 
des Alimens, pour fervir de Commentaire aux livres diété- 
tiques d’Hippocrate,”’ Paris, 1753, 12mo.; the fecond 
part of which appeared in 1757. His next publication was 
an edition of the Aphorifms of Hippocrates, Greek and 
Latin, in 1759. Afterwards he produced a treatife «« De 
Melancholia et Morbis Melancholicis,”’ ibid. 1765, in two 
volumes 8vo. and edited Dr. Aitruc’s  Memoires pour fer- 
vir 4 |’ Hiftoire dela Faculte de Médecine de Montpellier, '' 
ibid. 1767, 4to.; and ‘Sanétorii de Medicina Statica,’’ 
with a commentary, 1770, intzmo. His laft work, which 
combined the merits of much erudition and accurate obfer- 
vation, with great clearnefs of arrangement and perfpicuity 
of language, was ‘* Traétatus de Morbis Cutaneis,”’ Paris, 
1777, in 4to. Dr. Lorry alfo edited a Latin edition of the 
works of Mead, and a French one of Barker's differtation 
on the conformity of the doétrines of ancient and modern 
medicine. He died at the baths of Bourbonne, in 1783. 
Eloy Did. Hitt. de la Med. Gen. Biog. 

LORSQUEN, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Meurthe, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri&t of Sarrebourg; four miles S.S.E. of 
Sarrebourg. The place contains 1164, and the canton 
13,680 inhabitants, on a territory of 390 kiliometres, in 
29 communes. 

LORUNGAH, a pafs in the mountains of Bengal; 18 
miles W. of Rameur. 

LORY, in Ornithology. See Psyrracus Garrulus, &c. 

LOS Reyes. See Lima.—Alfo, the chief town of the 
province of Uragua, in the eaft divifion of Paraguay, in 
South America. 
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Los Charcos, a province in the fouthern divifion of Peru, 
the chief cities of which are Potofi and Porco. ‘ 

LOSARI, a town of the ifland of Corfica ; 15 miles N. 
of Calvi 

LOSDORYF, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Leit- 
meritz ; fix miles W.S.W. of Kamnitz, 

LOSENITZA, atown of European Turkey, in Servia ; 
30 miles 8 S.W. of Sabacz. 

LOSER, a town of the eleétorate of Salzburg, on the 
Stampach; 21 miles S.W. of Salzburg. 

LOSITZ, a town of Naples, in the province of Bari ; 
fix miles E. of Bittetto. 

LOSORGA, Sr., a town of the ifland of Sardinia; 11 
miles S. of Bofa. 

LOSQUET, a {mall ifland in the Englifh channel, near 
the coalt of France. N. lat. 43° 49’. W. long. 3° 31‘. 

LOSS, Jflands of, a clutter of {mall iflands in the At- 
lantic, near the eoaft of Africa. N. lat. 9° 16'. W. 
long. 13°. 

LOSSA, a town of Silefia, in the 
five miles S.E. of Brieg. % 

LOSSAU, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Bayreuth; nine miles S.E. of Bayreuth. 

LOSSIEMOUTH, a feaport town of Scotland, in the 
county of Murray, at the mouth of the river Loflie, fa- 
mous forits trout. A few fifhing veffels belong to the place; 
but its harbour is convenient for veffels of so tons; fix, 
miles Ni of Elgin. 

LOSSIN, or Lassty, Great, a town in the S. part of 
the ifland of Cherfo, containing about 1800 inhabitants. 

Lossin, Little, atown of the fame ifland, containing about 
1600 inhabitants ; one mile S. of Great Loffin. 

LOSSIUS, Lueas, in Biography, of Lunenburg, a 
Lutheran divine and {chool-matter, well flalled in mufic, who 
publithed at Nuremburg, in 1553, ‘«rotemata Mufice prac- 
tice,’ and Lutheran pfalmodia. At the time of the Re- 
formation the Lutherans preferved more mufic in their li- 
turgy than the Calviniits, or the church of England. 

LOSSNITZ, in Geography, a town of Saxony, in the 
lordfhip of Schonburg ; 50 miles E. of Drefdeny N. lat. 
50° 324) is ilongeiae gy! 

LOSTORFF,. a town of Auftria; nine miles W. of St. 
Polten. - 

LOSTWITHIEL, a borough, market-town, arid parifh 
in the hundred of Powder, and county of Cornwall, England, 
is fituated in anarrow valley on the weftern fide of the river 
Fawy, 25 miles diftant from Launcetton, and 234 from 
London. The houfes are principally difpofed in two itreets, 
running parallel from the river to the bottom of a fteep hill, 
which rifes to a great height on the weft. The buildings 
are chiefly of ftone, and covered with flate, which is ob= 
tained in great abundance in the vicinity of the town. ‘I'he 
church conlilts of one large and two {mall aifles, with a tower 
at the welt end, terminating in a fingular open [pire. The 
font is conltruéted of a large octangular block of free-{tone, 
fupported by tive cluftered columns, charged with rude and 
ill-executed fculptures. In the fouth aifle is an ancient mo- 
nument of the time of Elizabeth, with eight Ymall figures, 
in bafle-relievo, kneeling, ereéted in memory of Temperance, 
wife of William Kendall, efq. who died in 1579. Ata 
{mall diftance to the fouth of the church are the external 
walls of an old building called the palace, which was 
anciently a refidence of the dukes of Cornwall, but is 
now converted into the ftannary prifon. This fabric was 
once very extenfive ; but great part of its {cite is occupied 
by timber yards. ‘The walls are extremely thick, and, like 


principality of Brieg ; 
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many ancient caftles, feem to have been conftruéted with 
{mall ftones, fixed by a liquid cement, now become haréer 
than the ftone itfelf. Loftwithiel was incorporated at a very 
early period ; numerous privileges were conferred on it by 
Richard, kinz of the Romans, who, by charter, made it a 
free burgh, and granted to its burgefles the hberty of a 
guild mercatory. They alfo poffefs the anchorage dues of 
Tawy harbour, and various duties on coal, falt, corn, malt, 
and other commodities brought into that port. The cor- 
poration confitts of a mayor, fix burgeffes, and feventeen 
affiftants, or common councilmen, who are chofen annually 
by the mayor and burgefles. The borough has returned 
two members to parliament ever fince the 23d of Edward I, ; 
the right of ele€tion is confined to the corpora‘ion. This 
was anciently the fhire town ; and the county members are 
{till elected here, and the county weights and meafures kept 
here. According to the enumeration made inthe year 1801, 
this town contained 125 houfes, and 743 inhabitants. A 
market is held on Friday, and three fairs annually. 

About one mile north of Loitwithiel, on the fummit of 
a very high hill, are the mouldering remains of Reftormel 
caltle, a fortrefs magnificent in ruin, and proudly exaliing 
its ivy-clad walls above the contiguous narrow winding 
vallies. This was one of the principal refidences of the 
earls of Cornwall: Richard, king of the Romans, kept 
his court here; his fon Edmund alfo made this cattle his 
abode ; and though now in decay, yet the grandeur of its 
ruins, and the importance they communicate to the furround- 
ing {cenery, ended it peculiarly interelting. The caitle and 
its honour were part of the inheritance of the dukes and earls of 
Cornwall ; and were annexed by Edward III, to the duchy ; 
but the manfion formerly connected with the eltate, and 
named the Trinity-houfe, is now the property of: the earl 
of Mount Edgecumbe, and called Reitormel. Beauties of 
England and Wales. vol. it. 

LOSZLAU, or WoptsLav, a town of Silefia, and 
chief place of a lordfhip, in the principality of Ratibor ; 
tr miles S.E. of Ratibor. N. lat. 49°57’. E: long. 
18° 15! 

LOT; fo called from the river, which rifes in the depart- 
ment of the Lozere, and joins the Garonne, near Aiguil- 
lon, formerly Quercy, one of the nine departments of the 
fouthern region of France, lying in 44 30' N. lat, N.N.W. 
of Tarn, and equidiftant from both teas ; bounded on: the 
N. by the department of the Correze, en the E. by the 
Cantal, on the S.E. by the z\veiron, on the S. by the Tarn 
and the Upper Garonne, on the W. by the Lot and Ga- 
ronne, and on the N.W. by the Dordogne; 34 French 
leagues in length and 30 in breadth, containing 7432+; kilio- 
metres, or 362 fquare leagues, and 383.683 inhabitants. Tt: 


is divided into four circles or diftricts, 41 cantons, and 440, — 
communes. The circles are Montauban, including rg 9545. — 


Figeac, 80,372, Gourdon, 75,861, and Cahors, 111,496 
inhabitants. The capital of the department is Cahors. 
Its contributions amount to 3,235,544 tr. and its expences 
to 272,533 fr. 33 cents, l’his department is, in general, 
illy, but’ contains fome fruitful plains and allies. 
produ@s ate grain, wine of an excellent quality, fruits, filk, — 
hemp, flax, tobacco, and pattures. 
and mineral {prings. 


Lor and Garonne, formerly Agenois, one of the nine | 


departments of the fouth-weit, or Garonne region of France, ~ 


lying in 44° 30! N. lat. and bounded on the N. by the des 7) 
partment of the Dordogne, on thé"E. by the Lot, on the 7) 
S. by the Gers, and'on the W. by the Landes and Gironde, 79) 
23 French leagues in Jength and 18 ‘in breadth, containing 


Its: 


It has iron mines, coal, ~ 


: 
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| and king of Italy, eldeft fon o 
| Bonnaire, was born in 795. 
ther in the imperial dignity in 817, and was crowned king 
| of Lombardy in 821. (See Lewis I.) On the death of his 


nor 


6100 kilometres, or 36,308 {quare leagues, and 352,908 
inhabitants. [It is divided into four circles, 38 cantons, and 
459 communes. The circles are Agen, including 107,840, 
Marmande, 112.091, Nerac, 43,119, and Villeneuve d’ Agen, 
89.858 inhabitants. Its contributions amount to 3,807,413 
fr. and its expences to 292,739 fr. 33 cents. Its capital is 
Agen. The furface of this department is diverfified by 
frnitful eminences ; but two-thirds of the foil are of a very 
inferior quality. It has feveral marfhy tracts ; the Landes 
confifts of moveable fands; fome parts near the Lot have a 
rugged and barren afpe&t; but the circle of Villeneuve 
d’ Agen is diitinguifhed by its fertility. ‘The produéts are 
grain, fruits, few trees, and indifferent paftures. It has iron 
mines. 

Lor’s Wife, a ftupendous rock in the fea, encompafling 
the Ladrones, which rifes in the form of a pyramid, and is 
thus defcribed by Mr. Meares in his voyage, cited by Mr. 
Pinkerton. ‘‘ The latitude was 29° 50! N., the longitude. 
142° 23'E.of Greenwich. The waves broke againtt its 
rugged front, with a fury proportioned to the immenfe dif- 
tance they had to roll before they were interrupted by it. It 
rofe almoft perpendicular to the height of near 350 feet. A 
{mall black rock appeared juft above the water, at about 40 
or 50 yards from the weitern edge. There was a cavern on its 
fouth-eaftern fide, into which the waters rolled with an awful 
and tremendous noife. In regarding this ftupendous rock, 


* which ftood alone in an immenfe ocean, we could not but 


conlider it as an obje&t which had been able to refilt one of 
thofe great convulfions of nature that change the very form 
of thofe parts of the globe which they are permitted to de- 
folate.’? 

Lor, in a legal fenfe. See Scor. 

Lot, or Loth, in Mining, is the thirteenth difh, meafure, 
or part of the miner’s ore, which the bar-matter takes up for 
the king, or the farmer. 

Lor, or Pot, a liquid meafure in French Flanders, each 
equal at Lifle to 126 cubicinches, and 183.33 = 100 Eng- 
lifh gallons. 

LOTA, in Zchthyology, the name of a fpecies of the Muf- 
tela fluviatilis. See Ganus Lota. 

LO-TCHEOU, in Geography, a town of Corea; 22 
miles W.S.W. of Koang-tcheou. 

LOTE Tree, in Botany. See CELris. 

LOTH, in Geography, p town of Scotland, in the county 


| of Sutherland, on the E. coat; 16 miles N.N.E. of Dor- 


| noch. 


Lorna, or Lod,a weight in Germany; 2 loths being = 
yoz. and 160z. = 2 marks = 1 pfund or pound. In 


_ eftimating the finenefs of filver, the mark fine is divided into 
# 16 loths, and the loth into 18 grains. 


LOTHAIRE I, in Biography, emperor of the Weft, 
Lewis I., furnamed le De- 
He was affociated with his fa- 


father he fucceeded to the imperial dignity. Being con- 


firmed in the title of emperor, he aimed at the poffeffion of 
the whole of his father’s territories, and endeavoured to de- 


rive, of their inheritance, his brothers Lewis and Charles, 


who affembled all their forces to vindicate their rights. This 


family quarrel was decided on the plains of Fontenoy. 
he confli& was terrible, and the ground difputed with an 


‘® obftinacy, of which few examples are left on record in the 


fanguinary horrors of war. Hiftorians agree in {tating that a 


i Bundred thoufand men fell.on this occafion, and have in this in- 
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ftance applied the remark, «that whole generations may be 
{wept away by the madnefs of kings in the {pace of a fingle 
hour.”? Lothaire was completely defeated, and obliged to 
betake himfelf to flight. He went to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he diligently exerted himfelf to repair his loffes. The 
viciflitudes of three fucceffive years of difcord exhaufted at 
length the powers, without impairing the animofity, of the 
kindred princes, and they confented to divide thofe domi- 
nions for which they were no longer able to contend. By 
this divifion the French monarchy was divided into three 
fhares, of which Lothaire, with the imperial dignity, re- 
tained Italy, with all the provinces fituated between the 
Rhone, Rhine, Soane, Meufe, and Scheldt.* After. this 
partition, Lothaire paffed fome years, difquicted by the in- 
roads of the Saracens upon Italy, and by differences with his 
half-brother Charles, til! difguft with the cares of the world, 
and declining health induced him to abdicate his crown. The 
part of Gaul which Lothaire retained, he had diftincuifhed by 
his own name, Lotharingia, which, by the ixfenfible corrup- 
tion of time, has funk into that of Lorrain, which is fill an- 
nexed to the diftri@t. But the empire which he had purfued at 
the expence of every filial duty, and which ‘he had eftablithed 
by torrents of the beft bleod of bis fubje&ts, afforded him but 
atranfient fatisfaction. From the fummit of grandeur which 
he had attained, the recolleG@tion of the pait was melancholy 
and frightful, the profpect of the future was dreary and 
comfortlefs, and fifteen years after the death of his father 
he aflumed the habit of a monk ; the fhort fpace of a few 
days only, however, was allowed to the prayers of the 
royal penitent, when he died in the fixtieth year of his age. 
He left three fons, viz. Lewis, Lothaire, and Charles: of 
whom the firft inherited Italy, with the title of emperor ; 
the fecond, the kingdom of Lorrain ; and the third that of 
Provence. Univer. Hitt. 

Loruarre II., or Lornartus, duke of Saxe-Supplem- 
burg, was raifed tothe imperial throne, after the death of 
Henry V., in 1126, notwith{tanding the oppofition of two 
powerful competitors, who made very vigorous exertions 
for the fupport of their pretenfions. But after a fangui- 
nary and unavailing conteft, they took the oath of allegiance, 
and were honoured with particular marks of their fovereign’s 
friendfhip. Lothaire was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
prefence of the pope’s nuncio. After he was quietly feated 
on his throne, he efpoufed the caufe of pope Innocent IT, 
againft the anti-pope Anacletus, and undertook an expedi- 
tion into Italy, to re-eftablifh him in the papal chair. Lo- 
thaire was fuccefsful, and the event fully anfwered his ex- 
pectations. Innocent remunerated his fervices by performinz 
the ceremony of his coronation with great magnificence, 
but he had the art, at the fame time, to make the emperor 
do homage to the holy fee, of which the court of Rome 
availed itfelf to maintain that the empire was a fief of that 
fee. Some time after thefe tranfaCtions, his holinefs was ex- 
pofed to imminent danger by an hoftile incurfion of Roger, 
king of Sicily, buc Lothaire advanced to his affiftanee, and 
Roger’s infult was punifhed by the lofs of all his Italian 
pofleflions, and he himfelf was forced to retire into Sicily, 
Thefe provinces Lothaire formed into a principality, which 
he conferred xpon Renaud, a German, one of his relations. 
On his return into Germany, Lothaire was feized with a 
dangerous difteraper, which terminated his life in the twelfth 
year of his'reion. By command of this emperor, the Juf- 
tinian code of Jaws, which had been in difufe for more than 
five centuries, was revived in the empire, This reign was 
rendered remarkable by exceflive heat and a great drought 
in Germany, which aétually withered the corn and blaited 
the fruits of the earth, dried up the moft confiderable 
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rivers, and occafioned a dreadful mortality among the 
cattle. ; 

Loruarre, king of France, fucceeded his father, Lewis 
d’Outremer, in 954, being only in the 14th year of his age. 
He was at firft under the proteGtion of Hugh, duke of 
France, but on the death of that prince, in the following 
year, he aflumed the reins of government. In 959, he 
was perfuaded to enter into a treacherous plot for feizing 
the perfon of Richard, duke of Normandy, which failing 
of fuccefs an open war broke out, and the duke, prefled 
by the fuperior forces of his antagonilt, invited the Danes 
to his fupport. France was accordingly affliéted by their 
indefatigable rapacity : independent and uncontrouled in 
their depredations, they refufed to fubfcribe the peace which 
Richard concluded, and their retreat was with difficulty 
purchafed by the treafures of France and Normandy. Lo- 
thaire had no fooner difengaged himfelf from this diltrefs, 
than he attempted to opprefs his vaffal, the young count of 
Flanders, who was preferved by the interpofition of the 
Normans ; and the king, bafiled in his endeavours to aggran- 
dize himfelf by arms, flattered himfelf, with the hope of 
reftoring the grandeur of the houfe of Charlemagne, by 
advantageous alliances. He accordingly cfpoufed Emma, 
the daughter of Lothaire, king of Italy, and beftowed his 
fifter on Conrad, king of Burgundy, but the fhort refpite, 
allowed by a peace was followed by years of defolating war, 
and the poffeffion of Lorrain was difputed, during four fuccef- 
five campaigns, by the kings of Germany and France. At 
length Lothaire thought it advifable to make peace, and 
leaye the emperor in poffeffion of Lorrain. ‘This treaty 
gave great difguft to the French nobles ; but the king found 
means to pacify or controul them; and on the death of 
Otho, the emperor, he re-entered Lorrain, took the town of 
Verdun, and affaulted Cambray. When his affairs abroad 
were returning to a ftate of great profperity, and when his 
authority at home was acquiring ftrength, he was fuddenly 
furprifed by the approach of death, whofe power he was 
unable to refift. He died at Rheims in the forty-fixth year 
of his age, leaving his crown to his fon Lewis V. Lo- 
thaire was unqueftionably poffefled of vigour and abilities, 
but he was infincere, and almoft always engaged in con- 
tefts with his neighbours and vaffals. Univer. Hilt. Hitt. 
of France, London, 1790. 

LOTHAU, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
principality of Culmbach ; gmiles S. of Culmbach. 

LOTHIAN, an extenfive diltri€& of Scotland, divided 
into three parts; viz. Ealt-Lothian, or Haddingtonfhire. 
Mid-Lothian, or Edinburghfhire, and Welt-Lothian, or 
Linlithgowhhire. 

LOTHINGLAND, once an ifland, and part of the 
county of Suffolk, towards the German ocean, on the N.E. 
part of the county, and the moft eaftern part ot Great 
Britain ; now a peninfula, joined to the mainland by a nar- 
row neck near Loweltoft, formed, as it has been fuppofed, 
about the year 1722. It is bounded on the N. by the river 
Yare, on the E. by the fea, by a lake, called Lothing, on 
the S., and by the river Waveny on the W., Fron N. to 
S. it is in length more than ten miles, and fix in breadth ; 
and contains fixteen parifhes, of which Loweftoft is the 
principal and only market-town. 

LOTICH, Perer, in Biography, furnamed Secundus, 
a diftinguifhed modernLatin poet, was born, in 1528, in 
the county cf Hanau, in Germany. He received the early 
part of his education at a convent in his native place, and 
purfued his maturer fiudies at Frankfort, Marpurg, and 
Witten surg, at which laft place he contraéted an intimacy 
with Melanéthen and Camerarius. During the war in 
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Saxony he feryed a -campaign in the army. In 1550 he 
vifited France with fome young perfons to whom he was go- 
vernor, and he continued there nearly four years. He af- 
terwards went to Italy, where he had nearly been deftroyed 
by poifon prepared for another purpofe: he recovered from 
the effe&ts of it, but was fubject to frequent relapfes, one 
of which carried him off in the year 1560. He had taken 
his degree of dodtor of phyfic at Padua, and three years 
previoufly to his death was chofen profeffor in that feience at 
Heidelberg. In that fituation he was honoured with the 
friendfhip of the eletor-palatine, and by the excellence of 
his difpofition, and the fingular franknefs and fincerity of 
his character, rendered himfelf univerfally beloved. A 
colleGtion of his Latin poems was publifhed the year 
after his deceafe, with a dedicatory epiitle by Joachim Ca- 
merarius, who praifes him as the beft poet of his age: it has 
been very frequently reprinted. He had a younger brother 
Chriftian, likewife a poet. A colle&tion of his poems, with 
thofe of his relation John Peter Lotich, was publifhed in 1620. 
John Peter Lotich was a phyfician of eminence, who main- 
tained the literary charaéter of his family by a varicty of 
writings. He was grandfon of the above-mentioned Chrif- 
tian. He exercifed his profeffion at Minden and at Heffe; 
and became profeffor of medicine at Rintlen in Weiftphalia. 
He died very much regretted in 1652. His principal works 
are, * Conciliorum et Obfervationum Medicinalium ;” 
«© Latin Poems :’* « A Commentary on Petronius ;?? and 
«© A Hittory of the Emperors Ferdinand II. and III.” in 
four volumes, is attributed to him. 

LOTIERO, Srv., in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Principato Ultra; 15 miles E.N.E. of Benevento. 

LOTINE, in the Ancient Mufic. Athenzus relates, in 
his Deipnos. that the flute entitled lotina was the fame in- 
ftrument as that which the Alexandrians termed Photinga, 
adding, that it was made of the wood of the lotos tree, which 

rrew in A frica. : 

LOTION, Lorto, popularly called wa/h, denotes a 
form of medicine, made up of liquid matters, chiefly ufed 
for beautifying the fkin, and cleanfing it from thofe defor- 
mities which a diftempered blood fometimes throws on it ; 
or rather, which are occafioned by a preternatural fecretion, 

Lorton alfo denotes a remedy, poffeffing a medium be- 
tween a fomentation and a bath. 

There are refrefhing and fomniferous lotions for feverifli 
perfons, made of leaves, flowers, and roots boiled, with — 
which the feet and hands of the patient are wafhed ; and after 
wafhing, wrapped up in linen, tteepedan the fame decoGtionm — 
tll dry. : 

There are lotions alfo for the head and hair. 

Lotion, in Pharmacy, denotes a preparation of medi- 
cines, by wafhing them in fome liquid, either made very light, 
fo as to take away only the dregs ; or fharp, fo as to penee 
trate them, -in order to clear them of fome falt, or corrofive 
fpirit, as is done to antimony, precipitates, magifteries, &c. 
&c.; or intended to take away fome foulnefs, or ill quality ; or 
to communicate fome good one. a 

Lotion, Saponaceous, Lotio faponacea, the name of a 
form of medicine prefcribed in the late London pharmaco- 
peia, being properly foap in a liquid form. Itis ordered 
to be made thus: Take damafk rofe-water, three.quarters of 
a pint ; oil of olives, a quarter of a pint; ley of tartar 
half an ounce in meafure : rub the ley and oil together till 
they are mixed, and then gradually add the water. — 

LOTOMETRA, in Botany, a name given by many of - 
the ancients to the nymphza Indica, or /Egyptiaca, called 
alfo the faba 4Egyptiaca, and originally the nifufar, an ab=" 
breviation of ni/nufar ; nufar fignifying a water-lily, and the” 

prefix — 
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ag nil exprefling its growing particularly in the river 
ile. ; 

Neophytus tells us, that this lotometra has leaves of a 
middle form between thofe of the common nymphza, which 
are roundifh, and thofe of the arum, which are oblong and 
pointed, and are cordated at the bafe ; and this is the very 
figure of the leaves of the faba /Egyptiaca, as we fee it in all 
paintings, &c. < 

LOTOS (fee Lorus) is held in the higheft veneration in 
India, inclufiveof Thibet and Nepaul. Among the Brahmans 
and enthufiaitic Hindoos, no obje& in nature is looked on 
with more fuperftition ; and their books abound with myttical 
allufions to this lovely aquatic. Being efteemed the moft 
beautiful of vegetables, it not unappropriately furnifhes a 
name for the Hindoo queen of beauty, and Kamal or Kamala 
is, as noticed under that article, a name of Lakfhmi; as is 
Padma or Pedma, ancther Sanfcrit appellation for both, 
(See Laxsumi.) Under the form of Kamala, Lakfhmiis 
ufually reprefented with a lotos in her hand, and in mott 
pictures and ftatues of her confort Vifhnu, he is furnifhed 
with the Pedma, or lotos bud, in one of his four hands, as 
a diftinguifting attribute. Accordingly, as it is reprefented 
in different flages of efforefcence, it varies, in the eye of 
myttics, its emblematical allufions. As an aquatic, the lotos 
is a fymbol alfo of Vifhnu, he being a perfonification of 
water or humidity, and he is often reprefented feated on it. 
Brahma, the creative power, is alfo fometimes feated on the 
lotos, and is borne on its calyxin the whimfical reprefentation 
of the renovation of the world, when this myttical plant 
iffued out of the navel of Vifhnu from the bottom of the fea, 
where he was repofing on the ferpent Sefha. (See Srsua.) 
The following extraét from the curious and learned differta- 
tion of Major Wilford, “ On the facred Ifles of the Weft,” 
will ferve to fhew the wild extravagance of Hindoo mytho- 
logifts. «* The nymphza, or lotos, floating on the water, is 
an emblem of the world ; the whole plant fignifies both the 
earth and its two principles of fecundation. The ftalk ori- 
ginates from the navel of Vifhnu, fleeping at the bottom of 
the ocean; andthe flower is the cradle of Brahma, or man- 
kind. The germ is both Meru and the Linga ; the petals 
and filaments are the mountains which encircle Meru, and 
are alfo the type of the Yoni.’? (Afiatic Refearches, 
vol. y9, This may fuffice as to the extravaganzas of Hin- 
doo myftics. The reader may fee farther hereon under our 
articles Linca, Meru, and Yont. Hindoo poetry alfo fu- 
perabounds in allufions to the lotos. One allufion, conne@ted 
with an interefting fa& in natural hiftory, we will notice. In 
the northern parts of India the petals of the lotos are blue, 
as well as red and white; while in the fouthern provinces the 
blue flower is not feen ; the poets have hence feigned that the 
erimfon hue was imparted te it by the blood of Siva 
iffuing from the wound made by the arrow of Kama, when 
the god of love daringly endeavoured to infpire the “ king 
of dread’’ with an amorous paffion, for which prefump- 
|. tion he was reduced to afhes, or, as fome fay, to a mental 
eflence, by the fire which iffued from the forehead of the 
“« three-eyed god.’ (See Kama and Siva.) In the 
Hindoo Pantheon, neceffarily comprifing a great mafs of 
~ myfticifm in its mythological details, the reader will find 
| ‘many particulars and plates conneGted with the fubjects of 

‘this article. : 
— LOTTERY, akind of game of hazard, wherein feveral 
lots of merchandize, or fums of money, are depofited as 
prizes, for the benefit of the fortunate. ; 

The defign of lotteries, and the manner of drawing them, 
_ are too well known among us to need a defcription: they are 
| very frequent in England and Holland, where they cannot 
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be fet on foot without the permiffion of the magiftrate.—In 
France too, there have been feveral lotteries in favour of 
their hofpitals. 

M. Le Clere has compofed a treatife of lotteries, wherein 
is fhewn what is laudable, and what blameable in them.- 
Gregorio Leti has alfo a book on the fubje& of lotteries. 
Father Menettrier has a treatife on the fame, publifhed in 
1700, where he fhews their origin and ufe among the Ro- 
mans. He diftinguifhes feveral kinds of lotteries, and takes 
oceafion to fpeak of chanees, and refolves feveral cafes of 
confcience relating thereto. See feveral ftatutes relating to 
lotteries under the article Gamine. 

An aé pafled in 1778, for regulating the condué of the 
lottery, reftrains any perfon from keeping an office for the 
fale of tickets, fhares, or chances, or for buying, felling, in- 
furing, or regiltering, without a licence ; for which licence 
each office-keeper muft pay 5o/., if it be in, or within 
twenty miles of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, and ro/, 
for every licence for every other office, to continue in force 
for one year, and the produce to be applied towards defray- 
ing the expences of the lottery. Andno perfon is allowed 
to fellany fhare or chance lefs. than a fixteenth, on the pe- 
nalty of so/. ‘All tickets divided into fhares or chances are 
to be depofited in an office, to be eltablifhed in London by 
the commiffioners of the treafury, who are to appoint a 
perfon to conduét the bufinefs thereof ; and all {hares are to 
be ftamped by the faid officer, who is to give a receipt for 
every ticket depofited with him. The numbers of all tickets 
fo depofited are to be entered ina Look, with the names of 
the owners, and the number of fhares into which they, are 
divided ; and two-pence for each fhare is to be paid to the 
officer on depofiting fuch tickets, who is therewith to pay 
all expences incident to the office. All tickets depofited in 
the office are to remain there three days after the drawing. 
And any perfon keeping an office, or felling fliares, or who 
fhall publifh any fcheme for receiving monies in confidera- 
tion of any intereft to be granted in any ticket in the faid 
lottery, &c. without being in poffeffion of fuch ticket, fhall 
forfeit sqo/. and fuffer three months imprifonment. And 
no bufinefs is to be tranfacted at any of the offices after eight 
in the evening, except on the evening of the Saturday pre- 
ceding the drawing. No perfon is to keep any office for 
the fale of tickets, &c. in Oxford or Cambridge, on pe- 
nalty of 20/. Before this regulating ftatute “took place, 
there were upwards of goo lottery offices in and about Lon- 
don only ; but the whole number afterwards, for all Eng- 
land, as appeared by the lift publifhed by authority, amount- 
ed to no more than 51. They are, however, at this time much 
more numerous. 

By 42 Geo. III. c. 119, all games or lotteries called lit- 
tle-goes are declared public nuifances, and all perfons keep- 
ing an office or place for any game or lottery not authorized 
by law, fhall forfeit 5oo/. and be deemed rogues and vaga- 
bonds. ‘The proprietor of a whole ticket may neverthelefs 
‘infure it for its value only, with any licenfed office for the 
whole time of drawing, from the time of infurance, under 
a bond fide agreement, without a ftamp. The laft ftate lot- 
tery act enacting various new regulations was 49 Geo. III. 
c. 94. 

The propofals for the firft public lottery of which we have 
any account were publifhed in 1567 and 1568, and it was 
drawn in 1569, at the weft door of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
The tickets were fold at ten fhillings each, and there were 
no blanks. The prizes confilted chicfly of plate, and the 
profits of it were intended for repairing the havens of the 
kingdom, and other public works. In 1612, James I. granted 
permiffion for a lottery to be held alfo at the weft end of St. 
: 12 Paul’s, 
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22 Geo. III. c. 47, and renewed in the lottery aéts in 1802, 
and the three following years, but omitted in thofe of 1806 
and 1807, ought in future to be re-ena¢ted, without the ex- 
ception therein made, to Saturday evenings.’’ 

Thefe fuggeftions have been attended to in the lotteries 
of the laft two or three years, which have been feveral of 
them drawn in one day, and confequently a confiderable 
check has been given to illegal infurances. Still, however, 
many evils remain, which are fo blended with the nature of 
lotteries, that it is impoffible to feparate them, and it may 
fairly be queftioned, whether, for the fake of a fort of 
voluntary tax, which is thus impofed upon ignorance and 
folly, the morals of many induftrious and honeft members 
of fociety ought to be expofed to the danger of being en- 
{nared by the delufive hopes of gain, which the lottery 
{chemes are calculated to infpire. With regard to the ad- 
vantage that the revenue derive from the lottery fyftem, it 
may likewife be collected from the reported account above 
alluded to. Mr. Shewell informed the committee, that the 
general advance put upon tickets by the contractor, was 
about 3/. per ticket, not varying much under or over. This 
is in confideration of the certain lofs on fuch tickets as the 
contractor is not able to fell, the expence he mutt neceflarily 
be put to in the fale of his lottery, and the profit that he natu- 
rally expeéts on fuchaconcern. The lottery is confidered as 
fold pretty well, of which four-fifths of the tickets are dif- 
pofed of : the contra¢tors of the lottery in hand, at the time 
of this enquiry, expected not to fell more than 17,000 tickets 
out of the 25,000, of which it confifted. The tickets in 
this lottery were fold by the chancellor of the exchequer at 
17/. and a fraction, the tickets of which were not worth quite 
1o/, each ; the contraétor fold it again to the licenfed lottery- 
office keepers at 20/. 19s. per ticket, between three and four 
pounds more than they gave for it. The lottery-office 
keeper puts on another profit, which, in thofe numbers di- 
vided in eighths, fixteenths, &c. amounts to about 1/, per 
ticket ; whence it is obvious, that the adventurer in this 
lottery (and this may be confidered as an average of lotteries 
in general), gamble at a difadvantage of 100 per cent. 
Government is a gainer of about 70 per cent., befides about 
ao per cent. farther, which is fuppofed to be added to the 
revenue by the poftage of letters, ftamps, duties on adver- 
tifements, excife duty, on candles, paper, &c. On the face 
of the concern there appears, therefore, a confiderable pro- 
fit to government, which, at a mean, may be eftimated at 
about 750,0c0o/. per annum ; but it was the opinion of thofe 
who are beft qualified to judge of thefe fubjeéts, that this 
increafe of revenue was rather apparent than real ; that the 
extra parochial taxes, brought on by the diitrefs they oc- 
cafion; the decreafed confumption of excifeable articles, 
jutt before, and during the time the lottery is drawing, and 
for a few weeks afterwards, which decreafe was actually 
afcertained from competent witnefles, fully counterbalance 
the apparent gain. Should this be the true ftate of the cafe, 
what can induce the minifters to continue to give their 
fanétion to {uch delufive and dangerous fpecies of gambling ? 
At all events, if the above profit were real, no revenue is 
obtained by the {tate at half the expence, in point of pecu- 
niary facrifice to the public, independent of the exceffive in- 
jury to the morals of the people. We have already feen, that 
the purchafers of legal fhares gamble at the difadvantage of 
100 per cent. ; and the infurances are carried on, to the dif- 
advantage of the public, at about 49 fer cent. ; but {till it is 
not eafy.to eftimate the annual expence which lotteries coft 
the public ; the following {tatement, however, is hazarded 
by P. Colquhoun, efg. and fubmitted to the above-mentioned 
committee. 


Suppofe three annual lotteries, each of 25,000 t a ys 
tickets, the public receives . = Shs ind 
Contraétors profit-at, 1/. per ticket —- - 75:000 
Lottery-office keeper's profit = - - 100,000 
Irfarer’s profit 334 per cent.on 1,000,000). ~ 333,000 


Total £.1,108,000 


The public are fuppofed to’ pay for 75,000 
tickets, including the ¢dditional advance 1,275,006 


on halves, quarters, &c. - - - : 
The lower clafs who infure are f{uppofed et : 
- 1,000,000 
sa wm - > = 
£.2,275,000 
Dedu@ prizes : : 7503000 | 


Dedu& prizes obtained by infurers 250,000 
——— 1,000,000 


Lofs to the public to gain 600,000/. to at perks = 
revenue yearly - = z & 


This eftimate feems to have been made upon the moft fa- — 
vourable fuppofitions, and probably falls contiderably fhort 
of the real lofs fultained by the public. 

The following is an account of the prices of tickets, and 
immediate profit derived from them by the ftate, during the 
fix years from 1802 to 1807. 


Year. No. of Tickets. Price. Profit. 
1802 100,000 £.14 II O #.555,000 
1803 80,000 TZ~13 1 3525333 
1804 
I 25,000 1415 6 1195375 
— 2 25,000 15 160 145,000 
7 3 30,000 15 13 6 170,25Q 
£.434:625 
1805 
— 1 25,000 Ics ZNO 1785473 
—— 25,000 18 30 203,750 
na 3 25,000 17 13 9 198,437 
£.580,660 
1806 a 
—— I 20,000 16 12 0 132,000 - | 
— 2 25,000 16 14 3 167,812 
wa Z 25,000 16 10 0 162,500 
— 4 20,000 16 19 © 139,000 
£.601,312 
1807 
— I 20,000 17-13 6 153,000 
a 2 25,000 17 40 180,000 ~ 
——s 3 25,000 16 10 6 163,125. 
£.496,145 


To thefe fums ure to be added the advantages deriv do 
from poftages, ftamps, &c. which are generally eftimated 
at 2/. per ticket, making the mean annual profit about 


750,000/. But after dedu@ions are made for the loffes ful 
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tained from caufes conneéted with the lottery fyftem, it is 
doubtful whether any real advantage is derived from this 
fource ; and if even the whole of the above was a real fav- 
ing, the evils attending it are fuch as to lead us to hope, 
that minifters will find fome other means of raifing an equi- 
valent, founded upon more liberal principles, and lefs dan- 
gerous to the morals and happinefs of the people. 

Having faid thus much with regard to the general policy 
of lotteries, we fhall conclude the prefent article by an invef- 
tigation of the theory of lotteries, as it is connected with the 
doctrine of chances. 


Pros. I. 

Any number of things being given, as a, 4, c, d, e, f5 
to find the probability that in taking three of them, as they 
happen, they fhall be any three propofed, as a, 4, c. 

Firft, the probability of taking either a or 4, or c, will be 
3ths, and fuppofing one of them, as a, to be taken, then the 
probability of taking eitker 4 or ¢ will be 2ths. Again, let 
either of them be taken, fuppofe 4; the probability of taking 
# in the third place will be 4th; wherefore the probability 
of taking the three things propofed, viz. a, b, c, will be 

3 2 I 

— x —— _—_ 

rie re 
Otherwife, we might confider what number of combinations 
of fix things can be formed by taking three at a time ; and 
out of this number there is obvioufly only one combination 
that anf{wers the conditions of the problem propofed ; and 
there are, therefore, fo many chances to one again{t the fuc- 
eefs of the trial. 

Now, the number of fuch combinations is exprefled by 


Sey 4 

Ee er ap aay: 

And, confequently, the chance of drawing the f{pecifiedthings 
4, b, ¢, is 4th, as before. 

Corollary.—Univerfally, the number of combinations that 

can be formed, of 2 things taking 4, at a time, is expreffed 


by 
n.(n—1) (n—2) (n—3)...(n— ) 
be 3) Mp2) (P= 3) 
and confequently, the reciprocal of this fra€tion will be the 
probability of fuccefs in any cafe that may arife. 


Pros. Ili it 


Let the fame fix things be propofed as above, to deter- 
mine the probability, that in drawing four of them, the 
three fpecified ones, as a, 4, «, fhall be taken. 


Firft, the number of combinations that can be formed of 


I 


x a 
20 


= 20. 


i : ; EOL c 
fix things, taking three at a time, is OS ih = 20: 
Ai aoe ox 
and the number of combinations that can be formed out of 
5 \ ; : 2 
four things, taking three at a time, is Macs Bak: 5 4. 
Er a 


' Whence it follows that out of the twenty combinations of 
threes which may happen, four of them will be in hand; 
and, therefore, the probability of taking the three {pecified 


1 


things under the condition of the problem, is a 
20 


And hence, generally, to determine the probability, that in 

drawing out of a given number of tickets n, any propofed 

number 9, there fhall be found amongft them any number of 
¢ Vou. XXI. 


{pecified ones g, we muft divide the firft of the’ following 
feries by the fecond, viz. 


1, (P= 1) (p—2) (p—3) - +. (p-9) 
UC) 1 er RN CIES» NS ee I 
os n(n—1) (n—2) (3) ple eg) 
gg— 1) G— 2) (9 — 3). - wen J 


that is, the propofed chance will be expreffed by the fraGtion 


p(e— 1) (p—2) (p— 3) - + - (p—g) 
n(2—1) (n —2) (2n— 3)... (2 — 9) 
Pros. III. 


To find what probability there is, that in taking at random 
feven counters out of twelve, whereof four are white, and 
eight black, there fhall be at leaft three white ones. 

1. Find the chance for taking three white out of four, 
which will be 


Aas e 


CES HC 


2. The number of chances for taking four black out of 
eight is, on the fame principle, found to be 
8x7x6~x 5 
= 70- 
AT Rie oanr 
eee therefore, the chances of both fucceeding is 4 x 70 
= 2060. 
But by the quettion, he may hold four white and three 
black, becaufe it is only limited that three white be taken, 
and not that there fhould be three white and no more. ~ 


3. How the number of chances for taking four white out 
of four is one. 


_ 4. The number of chances for taking three black out of 
eight is 


‘ 


Sisco sceGis S 
Keg Pas ay 5% . 
And the produ& of thefe two is 56 x 1 = 56, there- 
fore the whole number by which -the event may fucceed, is 
280 + 56 = 336. 
5- But the whole number of combinations that can be 
formed out of twelve things, taking feven at atime, is 


122 IF 08 9 867 260) aly 
UE er er er Wak We, ea 
6 ; 

therefore Ha ze will exprefs the probability that 


the event will happen, and confequently 1 — X4., 39 
33 335 


is the probability of its failing ; that is, the odds againft three 
white counters being drawn, are as 19 to 14. 
Corollary.— Let a be the number of white counters, 2 the 
number of black, n the whole number — a + 6; ¢the num- 
ber of counters to be taken out of the number n: alfo, let 
p reprefent the number of white counters that are to be 
found precifely ine. Then the number of chances for tak- 
ing none of the white, or one of the white, or two of the 
white, and no more ; or three of the white and no more ; Or 


ioe of the white and no more, &c. will be expreffed ag, fol- 
ows: 


a Mi e at 

{ex z x x = 2 x $= 3 ge. } x 
a 3 4 

b b— 1 6—2 6-3 

—- x ———e . 

{° ; r me ri xe. } 


The number of terms in which a enters being equal to the 
3H number 


, 
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number p; andthe number of terms in which 4 enters being 
equal to the number c — p. : 5 

But the number of all the chances for taking a certain 
number ¢, of counters out of the number a, is exprefied 
by 

n na— I 
(= X >> &X x 
I 2 3 4 
to be continued to as many termsas there are units in c. 

If the numbers » and c were large, fuch as n = 40000, 
and c = 8000, the foregoing method would feem imprac- 
ticable, on account of the great number of terms to be taken 
in both feries, whereof the firft is to be divided by the fe- 
cond; though if thofe terms were aétually fet down, a 
great many of them being common divifors might be ex- 
punged out of both feries ; for which reafon it will be con- 
venient to ufe the following theorem, which is a contraction 
of that method, and Which will be chiefly of ufe when the 
white counters are but few. Let, therefore, » be the num- 
ber of all the counters, athe number of white, 6 the number 
- of black, ¢ the number of counters to be taken out of the 
number 2, p the number of white that are to be taken pre- 
cifely, then making 2 —c¢ = d, The probability of tak- 
ing precifely the number p of white counters will be as fol- 
lows: viz. making 

66 (6 2) (e'—12) (c= 93) &e. = C 
d.(d—1) d — 2) (d — 3) &.=D 


n—2 a3 


= x SRT Sed ee eco 

I 2 & 4 

n(n —1) (n—2) (n—3) &@ = N 
the probability = oe =“ = A, 


where it is to be obferved, that the firft and third feries 
contain as many terms as there are units in p; the fecond as 
many as there are in a — p; the fourth as many as there are 
in a. 

* Let us now apply thefe refults in the folution of the fol- 
lowing problems. 


Pros. IV. 


In a lottery confifting of 40000 tickets, among which are 
three particular benefits, what is the probability that taking 
8000 of them, one or more of the particular benefits fhall be 
among them. Subititute 8000, 40000, 32000, 3, and 1 
refpectively for c, n, d, a, and p, in that problem; and the 
probability of taking precifely one of the three particular 
8000 X 32000 x 31999 X 3. 

40000 x 39999 x 39998 


nearly. If p = 2, the probability of taking precifely two 


benefits will appear to be 


8000.x 7999 X 32000 x 3 
49200 x 39999 x 39998 


If p = 3, the probability of taking all the 


of the particular benefits will be 


(2 1 
= —— neany. 
[25 


. 8000 x 7999 .X 7998 __ 
‘40000 X 39999 x 39998 


three particular benefits will be 


And the probability of taking one or more of the 


125 
: § 
three particular benefits will be 4° * — Ct 
searly. Thefe three operations might have been contra@ed 
ito one by inquiring the probability of not taking ‘any of 
4 ‘ 


s 


the three particular benefits, which will be found to be 


32000 x 31999 x atag8 = Bas nearly, which being fub- 

40000 X 39999 X 39995 125 

trated from unity, gives a remainder, 1 — St = oo 
ae 2 

fhewing the probability required ; and therefore the odds 

again{t taking any of three particular benefits will be 64 

to 61 nearly. : 


- Pros. V. 


To find how many tickets ought to be taken in a lottery 
confifting of 40000, among which are three particular be- 
nefits, to make it as probable that one or more of thefe 
three may be taken as not. Let the number of tickets 
requilite to be taken be = «, and the probability of not 


taking any of-the particular benefits will be gin x 


n—we—rTI Te 


2 Fi be tints 

ay ahs, but this probability is equal te 
5, fince by hypothelis, the probability of taking one or more 
of them is equal to 4; whence we fhall have the equation 


a wT—x— 1 2 —<X% — 2 


x 


.= 4, from the folu- 
n 1k Pe) 
tion of which x will be found nearly equal to 8252. . The 
terms of this equation, M. De Moivre obferves, may be 
confidered as being in geometric progreffion ; fince the fac- 
tors both of the numerator and denominator are few and in 
arithmetic progreffion, and their difference very {mall in 
re{pect of m: and, therefore, the cube of the middle term 
may be fuppofed equal to the produ& of the multiplication 
3 
eet 
of thefe terms ; whence will arife the equation, moe 
na— 


3; or, neglecting the unit both in the numerator and denomi- 


3 
rdtor psa At Sao r 
- a 


orn (1 — 54/4): but 2 = 40000, and 1 — 2 v4 
0.2063; therefore « = 8252. 


and x, confequently, = 2 (1 — 3/2), 
c 4 


Pros. VI. 


To determine accurately, in a lottery of 100000 tickets,. 
whereof goooo are blanks, and 10000 are benefits, what the 
odds are of taking or not taking a benefit, in any number of 
tickets afligned. Let the number be 6; and it will appear, 
by the above cited problem, that the number of chances for 
taking no prize in 6 tickets, making a = 10000, 6 = goooo, 


oe iy 89999 


c= 6, p= 0, n = 100C00, will be 
2 


x 


89998 8 89996 
ae x rae a x nee 3 and that the 
whole number of chances will be ‘2°2°° 99999 ,. 
2 
99998 ,, oa # 223s x 99995 then dividing. the Ml 


3 
firft number of chances by the fecond, by means of loga- 
rithms, the quotient will be 0.53143, the probability re- — 
quired ; this decimal fraction being {ubtra&ed from unity,, 


very ~ the remainder 0.46857 fhews the probability of taking one 


prize or more in fix tickets; wherefore the odds againtt 
taking any prize in fix tickets will be 53143 to 46857. If 
the number of tickets be feven, then carrying’ each number 

of 
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‘ef chances above written one ftep farther, we fhall find that 
p the probability of taking no prize in feven tickets is 0.47828, 
: which fubtraéted from unit leaves a remainder 0.52172, 
f which fhews the odds of taking one prize or more in feven 
tickets to be 52172 to 47828. d 


t Pros. VII. 
A 


With the fame data, to find the value of the chance of a 
prize, fuppofing each ticket to be 1o/., and that after the 
Tottery is drawn, 7/. 1os. be returned to the blanks. There 
being go000 blanks, to each of which is returned 7/, tos. 
the tetal value of the blanks is 675,000/. and confequently 
the total value of the benefits is 325,000/. which being di- 
vided by 10000, the number of benefits, gives a quotient 
32/. 10s. and, therefore, one might for the fum of 32/. ios. 
be entitled to have a benefit certain, taken at random out of 
the whole number of benefits: the purchafer of a chance 
has, therefore, one chance in ten for the fum of 32/. ros. 
and nine chances in ten for lofing his money ; from whence 
it follows, that the value of his chance is the tenth part of 
32/. 10s. viz. 3/. 5s. And confequently the purchafer of a 
chance, by, giving the feller 3/. 5s., is intitled to the chance 
of a benefit, and ought not to return any thing to the 
feller, although he fhould have a prize; for the feller hav- 
ing 3/. 5s. fure, and nine chances in ten for 7/. ros. the 
value of which chance is 6/. 15s. it follows that he has his 

, tol. ss. 
/ 


Pros. VIII. 


In the fame kind of lottery, let A engage to furnifh B 
with a chance, on condition that whenever the ticket on 
which the chance depends fhall happen to be drawn, whe- 
ther it proves a blank or prize, A fhall furnifh B with 
a new chance, and fo on, as often as there is occafion, 
till the whole is drawn; it is propofed to find what con- 
fideration B ought to give A before the lottery begins 
to be drawn, for the chance or chances of one or more 
prizes, admitting that the lottery will be forty days in 
drawing. 

Let the abfolute value of a chance, or 3/. 5s., be called 
s. Firft A, who is the feller, ought to confider, that on 
the firft day he furnithes neceflarily a chance whofe value 
is 5. 

adly. That on the fecond day, he does not neceffarily 
furnifh a chance, but conditionally, viz. if it fo happen that 
the ticket on which the chance depends fhould be drawn on 
the firft day ; but the probability of its being drawn on the 

_ firt day is 4; and therefore he ought to take 1, for the 
confideration of the fecond day. 


adly. That in the fame manner he does not neceffarily 
farnifi a chance on the third day, but conditionally, in cafe 
the only ticket depending (for there can be but one) fhould 
happen to be drawn on the fecond; of which the probabi- 
lity being 4, by reafon of the remaining 39 days from the 
- fecond inclufive to the laft, it follows, that the value of that 
| chance is 54,5. 
‘ 4thly. And for the fame reafon the value’ of the next 


2M is ..s, &c. the purchafer ought, therefore, to give the 
EAE en arabs Seek Sane pig Shee tage 
| T+F+F ti titiu.w... afte SC Mite 
The fum of thefe forty terms, being 4.2785 nearly, multi- 


{ plea by s or 3.25, will give a product 13.9. fhewing that 
_ the purchafer ought to give the feller about 13/ 18s. 

_ From what has been faid it appears, that the value of the 
ance s for one fingle day that fhall be fixed upon is the 
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value of that chance divided by the number of days inter- 
cepted between that day inclufive and the number of days 
remaining to the end of the lottery ; which, however, muft 
be underitood with this reftriction, that the day fixed upon 
mutt be chofen before the lottery begins ; or if it be done on 
any other day, the ftate of the lottery muft be known, and 
a new calculation made accordingly for the value of s. De 
Moivre’s Doétrine of Chances, 1756. See alfo the article 
CHANCES. 

Lorrery is alfo the name of a well-known game at 
cards. 

LOTTI, Antonio, of Venice, in Biography, principal 
organift of St. Mark, and afterwards macitro di cappella of 
the fame cathedral, was one of the createft_ men of his pro- 
feffion. The celebrated Haffe; his difciple and intimate 
friend, and the beft able to judge of his abilities, thought 
that none of the great mafters ever united in their works fo 
great a fhare of expreflion and fcience. In his compofi- 
tions, he combined with the learning of the old fchool all 
the grace, rich harmony, and brilliancy of the new. He 
was the hero of Hafle, who never {poke of him but with 
rapture.  « What expreffion” (he ufed to fay), what va- 
riety, were in that expreffion, and what truth ia the ideas !"’ 
How pleafing it was to hear a man at his time of life, of a 
merit and reputation above all envy, fpeak with fuch enthu- 
fiafm of a great mafter. Lotti was long at the head of the 
Venetian {chool. His ecclefiaftical compofitions were only 
ufed at St. Mark’s on great and folemneoccafions. They are 
truly fublime. The kind of pathos in his ftyle elevates the 
foul, and expreffes all the grandeur and reverence of devo- 
tion. (Effais fur la Mef. tom. ni.) This animated and 
feeling chara€ter of Lotti does not feem to’come from an 
author who in general {peaks of the Italians with contempt, 
and of Rameau as the only mufician who ever knew har- 
mony and how to ufe it. We can, however, anfwer for the 
truth of the above charaéter. For though we have never 
heard or feen any of his dramatic mufic, yet, in 1770, we 
heard at Venice, in the church of San Giovanni e Paulo, on 
a day that the doge went in proceffion to that church, a mafs 
by Lotti, in four parts, without any other inftrument than 
the organ, which was fo well fung and accompanied, that 
we do not remember ever to have received more pleafure 
from choral mufic ; all was correct, clear, and diftin@ ; no 
confufion or unneceffary notes ; it was even capable of ex- 
preflion, particularly one of the movements into which the 
performers entered fo well as to render it affeGting even to 
tears. The organift, very judicioufly, fuffered the voices 
to be heard in ail their purity, with which our attention was 
fo occupied, that we frequently forgot that they were ac- 
companied. This kind of mufic, 4 cappella, though exploded 
as unfit for theatrical purpofes, muit be allowed to have its 
merit. Lotti was the difciple of Legrenzi, the model of 
Hafle, one of the mafters of Marcello, Galuppi, and Pef- 
cetti. His name is chiefly known in England by the dif- 
pute in the Academy of Ancient Mufic, at the Crown and 
Anchor, in 1732, concerning a madrigal which Bononcini 
was accufed of having itolen from him. See Bononcini. 

Lotti compofed for the Venetian theatres, between the 
years 1698 and 1717, fifteen operas. His cantatas furnifh 
{pecimens of recitative that do honour to his fenfibility. 
He was opera compofer at the court of Drefden when the 
Santa Stelli, his wife, performed the part of firlt woman 
then, in 77183 and in 1720 he returned to Venice, where he 
was living in 1733. ‘ 

LOTUL, in Geography, a townof Bengal; 16 miles W. 
of Torea. : 

LOTUS, in Botany, a name which has been more yva- 

Es tioully 
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fioufly applied, and of which perhaps more has been written, 
than of any other plant. ‘Thofe who have fought for its 
origin in the Greek language, have found nothing nearer 
than Aw, fo will or defire, alluding, as they fuppofe, to the 
plant being greatly efteemed. Others have thought, with 
more probability, that Avro: of the Greeks, and Lotus of 
the Latins, had one common Egyptian origin, its etymo- 
logy being therefore, of courfe, infcrutable tous. All that 
can be faid of the application of this name, at various times, 
and in various languages and nations, is, that it has always. 
been ufed for fome plant eminently ufeful as food, for man 
or bealt. Thus it has been appropriated to the xvzos, or 
Sacred Bean of India (fee Cyamus); and to its Egyptian 
fubftitute, the Nymphea ; to fome African fruit, on which 
eertain people have chiefly depended for their fupport ; and 
to feveral herbaceous plants, effential to the maintenance of 
domettic cattle, in countries f{paringly furnifhed with grafs. 
In this laft fenfe it is finally, retained, as a generic appellation, 
by modern botanifts.—Linn. Gen. 388. Schreb. so. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1385. Mart. Mill Dia. v. 3. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 793. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v.3.90. Juff. 356. 
Lamarck. I[lluftr. t. 611. Gertn. t. 153.—Clafs and 
order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. 
Leguminofe, Jui. 

Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth of one leaf, inferior, tubular, 
nearly cylindrical, cut half way down into five, acute, erect 
teeth, equal in Iength, but not quite uniform in pofition, 
permanent. Cor. Papilionaceous. Standard roundifh, bent 
backwards ; its claw long, concave. Wings roundifh, 
fhorter than the ftandard, broad, flightly cohering by their 
upper margin. Keel gibbous beneath, clofed above, pointed, 
afcending, fhort. Stam. Filaments in two fets, one fimple, 
the other in nine fegments, afcending, rather dilated at the 
tips; anthers {mall, fimple. Pi/?. Germen oblong, ftraight, 
nearly cylindrical, rarely angular ; ftyle fimple, afcending ; 
ftigma a {mall inflexed point. Peric. Legume cylindrical, 
ftraight, tumid, longer than the calyx, of one cell and two 
valves. Seeds feveral, fomewhat cylindrical. 

Eff. Ch. Legume cylindrical, ftraight. 
longitudinally above. Calyx tubular. 
upwards. 

The habit of this genus, moftly herbaceous, in fome in- 
ftances flightly fhrubby, approaches that of Medicago, but 
their fruétification differs effentially. The fpecies chiefly 
abound in. the more temperate climates of Europe, or part of 
Africa. Seventeen occur in the Sp. PZ. of Linneus, 18 in 
Syft. Veg ed. 143 3010 Willdenow. Three are reckoned 
natives of Britain, all confounded till lately under Z. corni- 
culatus. 

The whole are diftributed into two fections. 

Seét. 1. Flowers, or legumes, one or two on a ftalk, rarely 
three.— Of thefe fome of the principal are 

L. filiquofus. Square-podded Bird’s-foot 'Trefoil. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1689. Jacq. Auttr. t. 361. (LL. tetragono- 
lobus; Rivin. Tetrap. Irr. t. 79. LL. trifolia corniculata ; 
Ger. em. 1198.) — Legumes folitary, with four membranous 
wings. Stems procumbent. Braéteas lanceolate, folitary 
or ternate.—Native of rather moift paftures, in various 
parts of the continent of Europe from Sweden to Italy, but 
not found in Britain. ‘The roofs are perennial, throwing up 
many weak decumbent /lems, abont a {pan long, branching, 
zigzag and leafy. Leaves alternate, ftalked, ternate ; 
leaflets obovate, equal in length, but the two lateral ones 
very unequally divided by their rib; all fomewhat flefhy, 
more or lefs hairy, flightly glaucous beneath. Svipulas in 
pairs at the bafe ofeach footitalk, large, ovate or elliptical. 
Flower-flalks few, axillary, folitary, about the tops of the 


Wings cohering 
Filaments dilated 


ftems, which they greatly overtop, being often three or four 
inches long, firm, hairy, fingle-flowered. Flowers large, 
lemon-coloured, Legume an inch and half long, with four 
narrow wings.—Linneus’s L. maritimus is not even a variety 
of this. He feems at one time not to have been clear in hig 
ideas refpeGting filiquof/us and tetragonolobus. 

L. tetragonolobus. Crimfon Winged-Pea. Linn. Sp, 
Pl. 1089. Curt. Mag. t. 151. (L. filiqua quadrata ; Ger. 
em. 1198. )—Legumes folitary, with four membranous wavy 
wings. Stems {preading. Bracteas ovate, ternate.— Native 
of Sicily and Spain. Very commonly cultivated as a hardy 
annual, for the fake of its deep-crimfon, velvety flowers, 
and fometimes for its pods, which when young are occa- 
fionally eaten boiled, as greens. It is alfo celebrated in bo- 
tanic hiltory, as having firft called the attention of Linneus 
to the fleep of plants. He obferved that its flowers became 
invifible in the evening, by being enfolded in their braéteas, 
and re-appeared in the morning, which led him to confider 
this fubject, and to write*upon it. 

We have fome fpecimens, belonging to this ie&tion, which 
appear to be new {pecies, or very remarkable varieties, ga- 
thered at Algiers by M. Durand. 

L. diffufus perhaps fhould be removed hither; fee the end 
of the genus. 


Se&. 2. Flowers many together in a head. 
L. hirfutus. Hairy Bird’s-toot Trefoil. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. rogr. Curt. Mag. t. 336.—Heads roundifh Stem 


hairy. Legumes fomewhat ovate.—Native of the fouth of 
Europe and the Levant ; long known in our gardens, where 
it requires the fhelter of a greenhoufe. The /fem is fhrubby, 
often four or five feet high, hairy like the aves and flipulas. 
Flowers white, or blufh-coloured, prettily contrafted with 
their red calyx. The /egumes, though truly cylindrical, are 
fo fhort as to become almolt ovate. On the fea beach of the 
Genoefe coatt, this {pecies grows proftrate, enlivening the 
{tony ground witha profufion of blofloms; fo that the Lin- 
nzan definition, * ftem ereét,’’ is not in all cafes exa@. 

L. corniculatus. Common Bird’s-foot Trefoil. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. tog2. Curt. Lond. fafc. 2. t. 56. Mart. Ruft. -t. 53. 
Engl. Bot. t. 2090.—Heads depreffed, of few flowers. 
Stems decumbent, folid. Legumes {preading, nearly cylin- 
drical. Claw of the keel obovate. Filaments all dilated.— 
Native of moft parts of Europe; very common with us in 
open grafly paftures, where it is confpicuous in autumn. 
The flems {pread, from the perennial roof, in every direCtion, 
various in length, fimple or branched, angular, leafy, clothed 
with clofe-prefled hairs. Flowers of a golden yellow, more 
or lefs ftained or ftriped with dark red, each head on a long 
ftalk, with a {mall ternate dradea at the top. Legumes of a 
fhining brown, or copper-colour.—This has been recom 
mended for fodder and hay, by the name of Milk-vetch: 

L. major. Greater Bird’s-foot Trefoil—Scop. Carn, 
v. 2. 86. Engl. Bot. t. 2091. (L. cerniculatus y et 3; 
Fi. Brit. 794.)—Heads deprefled, many-flowered Stems ~ 
ereét, hollow. Leyumes {preading, cylindrical. Claw of ~ 
the keel linear. Shorter filaments not dilated.—Found in — 
wet boggy places, among buffies and reeds, flowering in 
fummer aud autumn, probably throughout Europe. Its 
more erect, hairy habit, and larger fize, mark this plant fuf- 
ficiently to a common obferver, and the above characters 
are abundantly fufficient to diftinguifh it from the laft, with 
which it has generally been confounded. 

L. difufus. Slender Bird’s-foot Trefoil. FI. Brit. 794. 
Engl. Bot. t.925. (LL. pentaphyllos minor hirfutus, filiqua — 
anguftiflima ; Bauh. Pin. 332. ‘Trifolium corniculatum mi- 
nus, pilofum ; Bauh. Prodr. 144.)—Flower-ftalks moftly 
fingle-flowered. Stem much branched, proftrate. Leaves 

and 
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and calyx hairy. Legumes round, linear, very flender.— 
Native of Madeira, and of the fouth coaft of England. It 
has an affinity to the two laft, but is more delicate and 
flender, with {maller and paler flowers, one or two only to- 
gether ; for which reafon it ought to be placed in the firft 
fe&tion, though it proves fuch a divifion of the genus (by 
the number of its flowers) to be rather artificial than na- 
tural. : 
The lotus of Africa is rather a thorny fhrub than a tree ; 
and it abounds in all thofe parts of Africa through which 
Mr. Park travelled ; but it flourifhes moft ina fandy foil. 
Its fruit 1s a {mall farinaceous berry, about the fize of an 
olive; which being pounded in a wooden veffel, and after- 
ward dried in the fun, is made into excellent cakes, refem- 
bling, in colour and flavour, the {weeteft gingerbread. The 
natives of all defcriptions elteem it highly, and fome of 
them prepare from it a liquor delicioufly {weet ; the fame 
perhaps which is fabled to have produced fuch extraordinary 
effects on the companions of Ulyffes. 

Lorus, in Gardening, comprizes plants of the herbaceous 
and under fhrubby kind, of which the {pecies cultivated are, 
the winged bird’s-foot trefoil (L. tetragonolobus) ; the 
dark-flowered bird’s-foot trefoil (L. jacobeus) ; the filvery 
bird’s-foot trefoil (L. hirfutus) ; and the fhrubby bird’s-foot 
trefoil (L. Dorycnium). 

Method of Culture. —TVhe frit fort is raifed by fowing the 
feed annually inthe f{pring, in the open ground, in the places 
where the plants are to remain, in patches in different parts, 
of five or fix feeds in each, half an inch deep. The plants 
foon come up, which remaining in the {ame place for flower- 
ing, require only occafional weeding, being either {uffered 
to trail, according to their natural growth, or tied up to 
flicks. 

The other forts may be increafed by feeds and cuttings. 
The feeds fhould be fown in pots of light earth or ina mo- 
derate hot-bed ; and when the plants are about three inches 
high be planted out in feparate {mall pots of light rich earth, 
giving water, and placing them in the fhade till frefh 
rooted. | 

The cuttings of the young ftalks and branches may be 
planted any time in the {pring or fummer, in beds or pots of 
rich mould, giving fhade and water. ‘They emit roots, and 
form plants in a few weeks, but may be greatly facilitated by 
covering them clofe with hand-glafles till they begin to {hoot 
at top; then they fhould be gradually inured to the air, and 
foon after be tran{planted into feparate pots. 

The firft of thefe plants is now chiefly cultivated in fower- 

_ gardens for ornament, but was formerly grown for the green- 
pods which were boiled and eaten. 

The other kinds effeét an agreeable variety in colleétions 

| of green-houfe plants, both in their foliage and flowers. 
They all require fhelter from froft, the two firft in parti- 
| cular ; the two laft are fomewhat hardier, and fometimes fuc- 
ceed iu the full ground all the year, in warm dry fituations. 
_ A few plants fhou'd however conftantly be kept in the pots, 
to be protected in the winter feafon. 
| Lotus, Bladder. a name fometimes given to a {pecies of 
| vulneraria, or anthyllis. 
_ Lorus Corniculatus : this is a plant that has a perennial 
| tapering root which ftrikes deep; there are feveral trailing 
herbaceous ftems, flender, bluntly four-cornered, procum- 
_ bent except where fupported, as in meadows or among buthes, 
from fix or feven inches to afoot anda half in length ; vary- 
ing even more in different foils and fituations. ‘The leaves 
_ are ternate, petioled, one at each joint, the leaflets differin 
extremely in form, in the feveral varieties, from bluntly 
ovate tolinear-lanceolate. The ftipulas refemble the leaves, 
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but they are more pointed, and are rather lanceolate than 
ovate. The flowers grow in flatted heads refembling um- 
bels, on peduncles from two to three inches and a half in 
length, but on pedicles hardly aline long. There isa fingle 
feffile ternate leaf at the bafe of each head without any {ti- 
pulas ; and fometimes there is only one leaflet or two ; the 
number of flowers varies from three or four to twelve or 
thirteen. 

‘This fort of lotus is found in meadows, paftures, and heaths, 
flowering in June. It is faid to be cultivated in Hertford- 
fhire as pafturage for fheep ; and it makes extremely good 
hay ; growing in moift meadows to a greater height than the 
trefoils, and feems to be of a quality equal, if not fuperior to 
moft of them. In common with feveral other leguminous 
plants, it gives fubftance to the hay, and perhaps contributes 
to render it more palatable and wholefome for cattle. Dr. 
Anderfon affirms, that every fort of domeftic animal eats it 
in preference to every other plant : it feldom comes to flower 
in palture grounds, unlefs where they have been faved from 
cattle for fome time. What firft recommended it to his no- 
tice was, the having obferved it to grow and flourifh in poor 
ground; as in the midft of a barren moor, where the foil 
was {fo poor that even heath could hardly grow ; upon bare 
obdurate clays ; in dry and barren fands. It certainly flou- 
rifhes not only in thefe, but alfo chalky foils ; and on moors, 
heaths, and downs hard ftocked with fheep, the furface may 
be feen to be yellow with the flowers of it; which is con- 
trary to what has been aflerted above, namely, that it feldom ~ 
comes to flower in paftures. But a greater number of trials 
are full wanting to fully afcertain the utility of this plant fer 
field purpofes, though it certainly promifes well. 

-Lorus Glycycalamus, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to an Egyptian plant according to fome, and ac- 
cording to others, to a rare plant, found only in few places, 
and only met with by accident, by the people who made 
long and uncommon veyages. The whole account given of 
it, by the earlieft writers, is no more than that it was of a 
very {weet and pleafant tafte. Myrepfus ufes the term fre- 
quently, and his interpreters underftand him to mean the 
caffia fiftula by it. But we have accounts from Homer, 
that the followers of Ulyffes were detained by eating the 
lotus glycycalamus ; and it is not at all probable that the 
caffia filtula could be the thing meant by the word in this 
place ; neither will the words of the author allow it to be 
any thing of this kind. The caffia fiftula is the fruit of a 
tree: but this glycycalamus, we find in Homer himfelf, 
was an herbaceous plant. Quintilian calls it exprefsly a 
kind of grafs, gramen; and from the other accounts of its 
growing in form of reeds, and in wet places, it feems very 
probable that it was the fugar-cane that they called by this 
name. 

Lorus, in Agriculture, afort of plants of the bird’s-foot tre- 
foil kind, of which there are feveral {pecies, fome of which may 
be cultivated for the purpofe of cattle food with advantage. 

LOTZEN, in Geography, a town, with a caitle, of 
Pruflia, in the province of Natangen, feated on a canal 
which joins the Angerburg and Leventin lakes} 56 miles 
S.E. of Konigfberg. N. lat. 53° 53’. E. long. 21 57/. 

LOVA, atown of Hungary; 20 miles W. of St. Crot. 

LOVAGE, in Botany and Gardening. See Licus- 
TICUM. 

Lovage, Baflard. See Laserritium filer. 

LOUAR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Dow- 
latabad ; 10 miles W.N.W. of Kondur. 

LOVAT, a town of European Turkey, in Bulgaria ; 
64 miles E. of Sofia. 

LOVATINI, Giovanni pi Ravenna, in Biography, 

i a burletta 
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a burletta finger, with the {weeteft tenor voice and ftyle of 
finging we ever heard on any ftage. He arrived in Eng- 
Jand in the autumn of 1766, with Morigi, Savoi, Micheli, 
La Guadagni, Piatti, and Gibetti. 

This excellent troop appeared December 9th, for the firft 
time, in “eur lyric theatre, in the admirable comic opera 
-« Ta Buona Figliuola,’”’ written by Goldoni, and fet by 
Piccini. ‘The performance and fuccefs of this burletta 
were complete, and rendered the name of Piccini, which 
had hardly penetrated into this country ‘before, dear to 
every lover of mutfic in the nation. All the performers 1n 
this drama eftablifhed a charaéter which was of ufe to them 
during the reft of their lives. 


- Lovatini’s mellifluous voice, manner of ‘finging, and hu- ~ 


mour ; La Guadagni’s graceful figure, ating, dnd finging ; 
Morigi’s mimickry of the pronunciation, accent, and man- 
ner of a‘German foldier; Savoi?s fine voice, the charaéter- 
iftic ‘manners of the two prating female domeftics, Piatti 
and Gibetti, and even the raven-like croak of Micheli, had 
its fhare of notice; but whoever remembers the elegant 

_ cantabile ftyle in which Lovatini began the charming duet, 
« Jia Baronefs’ Amabile,”? muft retain an exalted opinion 
of his captivating powers in /érious finging. 

Lovatini, when-he :quitted ‘this country for his own in 
1774, merely ‘retired te die, as news of his death arrived 
here the next year, and we ‘cannot Gifeover that he per- 
formed in any other theatre after he left England. 

LOVATOVA, in Geography, a town on the E. coatt 
of the ifland of Flores. S. lat. 8° 30’. E. long. 122° 50’. 

LOUBENS, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Garonne; 12 miles N. W. of Revel. 

LOUBERE, Simon pE‘La, in Biography, was bornrat 
Touloufe in 1642. He itudied at the Jefuits’ college, 
cand difplayed a good poetical talte by a multitude of light 
compofitions, though he was far from negle&ting more 
ferious purfuits, and particularly attended to politics and 
public law. He commenced his political career as fecre- 
tary to M. de St. Romain, embaflador to Switzerland. In 


1687, he was appointed by Lewis XV. his envoy extra-, 


ordinary to the court of Siam, where he remained only 
about three months, during which he collected a large ftore 
-of information concerning its natural and civil hiftory, the 
religion, manners, &c. of the people. On his return, he 
publifhed an account of what he had obferved, in two vols, 
y2mo. which became a very popular work. He was after- 
swards fent without a public character into Spain, oma fecret 
ccommiffion, but was arrefted, and obtained ‘his releafe only 
in confequence of reprifals on fome Spaniards in France. 
In 1693 he was ele&ed into the French academy, and foon 
afterwards retired to his native city, where he re-eltablifhed 
the « Floral Games,’’ which had funk into decay. He 
died ut the very advanced age of eighty-feven, in the year 
i729. He was a man of very general knowledge, well 
acquainted with feveral languages ancient and modern, and 
excelled as a writer in various branches of literature. 
Moreri. 

LOUBES, Srt., in Geography, a town of France, in the 
depariment of the Gironde; 12 miles N.E. of Bourdeaux. 

LOUBIERE, a town of the ifland of Dominica, on the 
W. coaft; 17 miles S: of Portf{mouth. 

LOUBO, a town of Benin, at the mouth of the river 
Formofa; 60 miles S W. of Benin. 

LOUBOUEX, Sr, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes; nine miles S.E. of St. Sever. 

LOUBRESSAC, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Upper Loire; fix miles N.W. of Le Puy en 
Welay. ’ 


: prefent, either immediately or in profpeé, joy and hope 
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LOUCHOU, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ma- } 
zanderan ; 45 miles N.E. of Cafbin. ; 

LOUDEAC, a town of France, and principal place of 
a diftri&, in the department of the North Coafts; in which -— 
are an iron forge and a manufa “ture of thread ; 20 miles S. 
of St. Brievc. The place contains 6096, and the canton 
14,611 inhabitants, on a territory of 205 kiliometres, in fix 
communes. WN. lat. 48° 8’. W. long. 2° 40. 

LOUDES, a town of France, in the department of the 
Upper Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Le Puy; fix miles N.W. of Le Puy. ‘Whe place contains 
Sop, and the canton 5377 inhabitants, on a territory of 175 
kiliometres, in nine communes. f 

LOUDON, a county of Virginia, in America, on the 
river Potowmac, adjoining Fairfax, Berkley, and Faquier 
counties; about 50 miles long and zo broad, containing 
153533 free inhabitants, and 4990 flaves. Its chief town is 
Leefburg: Quarries of grey itone, white flint, and lime are | 
found in this county. The climate is favourable to apples,’ 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, and grapes. ‘The county 
was firlt fettled from Pennfylvania and New Jerfey —ANo, 
a townfhip in Rockingham county, New Hampfhire, taken © 
from Canterbury, and incorporated in 17733 fituated E. 
of the Merrimack river, and containing 1279 inhabitants. — 9 
Alfo, a townfhip in Berkfhire county, Maffachufetts; 21 § 
miles S.E. of Lenox; incorporated in 1773, and containing 
614 inhabitants, and 313,000 acres, of which 2944 are — 

onds. . : 

LOUDUN, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diftri@, in the department of the Vienne, fituated on an 
eminence between the Creufe and the Dive; 12 miles E. 
of Thouars. The place contains 5138, and the canton © 
11,299 inhabitants, on a territory of 245 kiliometres, in 18 
communes. N. lat. 47°. E. long. 0° 10’. 

LOVE, in Zihics, is one of the primitive paffions ; and 
may be generally defined to be the gravitation or tendency — 
of the foul toward good. According to Dr. Hartley, who — 
traces all our paffions to the fources of pleafure ‘and pain, — 
they may be firft and generally diftributed into the two 
claffes of love and hatred; é. e. we ‘may have all thofe 
affe€tions of the pleafurable kind, which obje¢ts and inci-— 
dents raife in us, love, and all thofe of the painful kind, 
hatred. Thus we are faid to love not only intelligent 
agents of morally good difpofitions, but alfo perfonal plea 
fures, riches, and honours, and to hate poverty, difgrace, 
pain, bodily and mental. When our love and hatred are 
excited to a certain degree, they put us upon a variety of 
actions ; and may be termed defire and averfion, by the lat- | 
ter of which Dr. Hartley underftands aétive hatred. : 

If the affeGiion of love be conceived feparate from any 
alteration in the body, it is called intellectual or rational’ 
love; if it be attended with an agitation of blood and 
fpirits, it is called fentitive or paflionate love. It is ob= 
ferved by moral writers, that thofe paffions in which love 
predominates, are more agreeable to the original intention” 
of nature than thofe which are ranged under hatred ; be- 
caufe they are found to have a more friendly influence upon 
the body, and tend, within proper bounds, to the preferva- 
tion and happinefs of life, which the others do not. See’ 
Cumberland de Leg. Nat. c. 2. § 19. 1b 

Love, regarding its obje& as abfent, begets defires 


Love of defire, abftraétedly confidered; is a fimple tende 
towards good; when contidered as wifhing the good defi 
to fome being or other, it is called benevolence and felf- 
See PLeAsuRE and Parn, and Passion. 
Love infpires mutfic and poetry. ‘This was a memorab 

: Hie 
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/; maxim among,the Greeks, and the fubje& of one of Plu- 
| tarch's fympofiacs. See Scoura and Sona. 
| Lave, in its ufual and: more appropriate fignification, 
| denotes that affection, which, being compounded of intel- 
 le&tual and fentitive love, or of animal defire, elteem, and 

benevolence, becomes the bond of attachment and union be- 

tween iadividuals of the different fexes; and makes them 

feel in the fociety of each other a kind of happinefs which 
they experience no where elle. 

Love, Family of. See Famity. 
Love, Platonic. See Praronic. 

_ Love Apple, is the Englith name for the fruit of the 
lycoperficon, a plant cultivated in gardens with us, for the 
fingularity of its appearance. The Portnguefe call it to- 
mato, and eat the fruit, either raw or ftewed; as do the 
Jew families in England. See Soranum Lycoperficum. 

Love-Grafs. See Grass. 

Love ina Mif. See Passion Flower. 

Love lies Bleeding. See AMARANTHUS. 

Love, Tree of. See Crreis. 

LOUE!, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Sarthe, and: chief place of a canton, in the 
diltri& of Le Mans; 15 miles W. of Le Mans. The place 
contains 1204, and the canton 12,563 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 245 kiliometres, in 16 communes. 
) LOVELL, atown of America, in York county, Maine, 

N. of Great Offipee, 89 miles N. of York, 
» LOVENTINUM, or Luentinum, in Ancient Geogra- 
| phy,-a town of the Demetz, in Britain, fuppofed by fome, 
without fufficient reafon, to have been {wallowed up by an 
earthquake in the {cite of the prefent Llyn Savanathan, 
near Brecknock, but by others, with great probability, to 
! have been fituated at or near Llan-Dewi-Brevi, in Cardi- 
ganfhire ; where, in a field called Car Ceftlib, or Caitle- 
| field, Roman coins and bricks are fometimes found. 
. LOVERANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Otranto ; five miles N.N.E. of Nardo. 
| LOVESKAITA, a town of Ruffia, on the Cafpian fea; 
27 miles SE. of Aftrachan. 
\ LOUGH, or Lake, Arrow. See Arrow :—L. 
} Barra. See Banrna:—L. Beg. See Bea :—L. Carra. See 
Carra :—L. Clean. See CLeEaAN:—L. Conn. Seé Conn :— 
) LL. Corrib. See Connie :—L. Contra. See Courra:—L. 
Curran. See Curran :—L. Derg. See Dena: —L. Der- 
veragh. See Derveracu :—L.. Ennel. See Exnet :—L. 
) Erne, See Erne :—L. Foyle. See Yovte:—L. Gara. See 
Gara:—L. Gawnah. See Gawnan:—L. Gilly. See 
Gitty :—L. Glin. See Guin :—L. Gur. See Gur:—L. 
Hoyle. See Hoyvre:—L. Hyne. See Hyne:—L. Jron. 
} See Inon:—L. Killarney. See Kittarney:—L. Larne. 
See Larne:—L. Lena. See Lena:—L. Malar. See 
| Mavar :—L. Mafk. See Mask:—L. Me/vir. See Met- 
| vin :—L. Naftay. See Narray :—L. Nallenroe. See 
) Narrenroe :—L. Neagh. See Neacu:—L. Ogram. See 
) Ocram :—L. Oughter. See Ovcuter’:—L. Pallis. , See 
‘Pacis :=L. Ramar. See Ramar:—L. Ravhan. See 
WRapwan :—L. Rea., See Rea:—L. Rec. See Rec:— 
WL. Saleen. - See Sateen:—L. Sheban. See SHEBAN :— 
| L. Strangford. See SrRancrorp:—L. Swilly. See 
Swirry:—L. Ta. See Ta:—L. Triorty. See Triorty :— 
L. Tra. See Tra. 

_ LOUGHABER, or Locuaszer, a fmall fettlément in 
Georgia, on a branch of Savannah river, above its con- 
fluence with the Tugalo. : 
' LOUGHBOROUGH, a market town and parifh 
‘in the hundred of Welt Gofcote, and county of Lei- 
‘celter, England, is fituated 12 miles diftant from tlie 
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county town, and 108 miles from London, on the banks 
of the river Soar, over which it has a good ftone bridge. 

According to its fize and population, it may be eteemed 
the fecond town in the county. Leland fays, « The town 

of Lughborow is yn largenefs and good building next to 

Leyrcetter, of all the markette tounes yn the fhire, and hath 

in it a four faire ftrates or mo, well pavid. The paroch 

chirche is faire. Chapelles or chirches befides, yn the 

towne, be none. The hole toune is builded ‘of tymbre, 

At the foutheft end of the chirch is a faire houfe of tymbre, 

wher ons king Henry VIL. did lye.” Loughborough con- 

fifts of one parifh, to which belong the two hamlets of 
Wood-thorpe and Knight-thorne, both about a mile diftant ; 

each having its proper officers, and Maintaining its own 

poor. Great part of the town is the property of the earl 

of Moira, to whom it came from his uncle the fate earl of 
Huntingdon, in whofe family it has been fince the time: of 
queen Mary. The church is a large pile of building, con- 

filling of a nave, fide afles, chancel, tranfept,. and tower; 

the latter was built by fubfeription, towards the end of the 

fixteenth century. In the church-yard is a free grammar- 
f{ehool, which was endowed with the rents of certain lands, 

&c. left by Thomas Burton for the maintenance of a chan- 

try within the church. Here is alfo a charity fchool for 

eighty boys and twenty girls. Four meeting-houfes are 

appropriated to the Prefbyterians, Baptifts, Quakers, and 

Wefleyan Methodifts. On ‘the fcite of an old crofs, 

a modern market-houfe, or what is. called the butter and 

hen crofs, was erected in 1742; it is fupported by eight’ 
round brick pillars, At the upper end of the market place 

ftands a ruinous brick edifice, called the court chamber, - 
where the lord of the manor’s court leet is annually held. 

The building appears to have been erected in 1688 ; it is 
fometimes ufed as a theatre and ball-room. The town fuf- 

fered feverel} by the plague at various periods in the fix- 

teenth and feventeenth centuries. Under the a& of 1800, 

the population was returned as 4546, inhabiting 981 houfes. 

The chief manufaétures carried on here are hofiery, wool-.- 
combing, and frame work knitting. 

Six annual fairs are held, and a weekly market on Thurf- 
days. In the year 1770, the town contained 43 licenfed’ 
inns and alehoules; in 1783, the number exceeded 50. 

The Loughborough canal, which communicates with that’ 
called the Union canal, and with the river Soar, has proved 
very ferviceable to this town, and an advantageous concern 
to the original proprietors ; as 95/. a-year dividend has been 
paid ona fhare of 125/.; and one of thefe fhares has been « 
fold for r800/. Nichols’s Hiftory of Leidefterfhire. 

Lovcusoroven, a townfhip of Upper Canada, in Fron-- 
tenac county, N. of Kingtton. 

Lovcusorovcn Canal, an inlet on the Wy coaft of: 
North America, in the gulf of Georgia, about’ 30 miles 
Jeng, and one broad, between mountains nearly perpendi- 
cular. The entrance is in N/lat. 30° 274 E. long. 234° 


> OUGHBRICKLAND,; a poft-town of Ireland, in 
the county of Down, on the road to Belfait.. It is 58 
miles north from Dublin, and 22 from Belfatt: 

LOUGHGALL, a fmall poft-town of Ireland, in the 
county of Armagh; it is 66 miles Nv from Dublin,. and 
three miles N.N.W. from Richhill. 

LOUGHREA, a poft-town of Ireland, in the county 
of Galway. It is fituated ona fine lake of the fame name, 
and is 87 miles W. by S. from Dublin. 

LOUHANS, a town of France, and principal. place 
of a diftri@, in the department of the Saone- and Loire, 
fituated at the conflyux of the Seille and<Solnan. The 

French» 
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French and Swifs merchants have been aceuftomed to meet 
here for the purpofes of commerce. The place contains 
2849, and the canton 12,221 inhabitants, on a territory of 
140 kiliometres, in 10 communes; 15 miles S.E. of Cha- 
lons fur Saone. N. lat 46° 38’. E. long. 5° 18’. 

LOUICHEA Cervina, in Botany, fo named by 
I'Heritier, in honour of his countryman M. René Louiche 
Desfontaines, M.D. Profeffor of Botany at Paris, in a mo- 
nograph of which 12 copies only were printed; fee Hert- 
TrER. The plant was afterwards difcovered to be Pieran- 
thus of Forfkall ; fo that it appeared in |’ Heritier’s Stirpes 
Nove, t. 65, under the appellation of Louichea Pieranthus. 
It is indeed the Camphoro/ma Pteranthus of Linneus, Mant 
41; fee Campyorosma. If any future botanift fhould 
determine this plant to be a diftinct genus, it muft retain 
the name of Preranthus ; not only for the fake of its apti- 
tude and priority, but becaufe another genus is now confe- 
crated to the honour of M. Desfontaines. See FONTANESIA. 

LOVIGNANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Otranto; 12 miles S.S.W. of Brindifi. 

LOUIS XII. of France, in Biography. See Josquix 
pu Pris. 

Louis XIII. This prince (fee Lewis), who began his 
reign in 1610, at only fix years old, is faid to have been not 
only a lover and encourager of the art of mufic in riper years, 
but to have compofed feveral airs with the affiftance of Beau- 
champ, his firft violin, who made the bafe. Recueil d’aire de 
sour, 

Pére Merfenne, Kircher, and Jater mufical writers, have 
given, as a {pecimen of his invention, an air for a grand 
dance, in 1618, before he was fifteen years old. Les vingt 

uatre violons du roi {ubfifted in the time of Henry IV.; 
ut thefe feem only to have been employed for dancing. 


The lute was more an inftrument of parade in. thefe times 


than any other; and in 1609, Mary de Medicis, Henry 
TVth’s fecond queen, was followed in a grand dance by 
twelve lutes, led by Ballard, the principal lutenift of the 
court : and all the numerous colle¢tions of the court airs at 
this time were printed in the lute tablature, or notation, 
to which they were fet by the authors of the tunes them- 
felves. 'The moft minute and fatisfa@tory account of the 
ftate of mufic in France, during-the reign of Louis XIII. 
is to be found in the writings of Pere Merfenne, particu- 
larly in his «« Harmonie Univerfelle,”’ publifhed at Paris in 
1636, in folio, a.work which he afterwards compreffed, and 
tranflated into Latin, and publifhed in 1648, the year of 
his death, under the title “‘ De Sonorum Natura, Caufis 
et Effeciibus.”? A work in which, through all the parti- 
ality to his country, want of tafte and method, there are 
fach innumerable curious refearches, and ingenious and phi- 
lofophical experiments, of which fubfequent writers on mufic 
have availed themfelves, particularly Kircher, as render the 
book extremely valuable. In his twenty-third propofition, 
liv. i. this author explains and defcribes tweive different 
kinds of mufic and movement ufed in France during his 

~ time ; thefe were motets, fongs or airs, paflacailles, pavans, 
allemandes, gaillards, voltes, courantes, farabandes, canaries, 
branles, and balets, of all which he gives examples in notes. 
But though moft of thefe movements were the {pecific 
names of the dances then in vogue, the minuet, which, 
during the laft century, was i fuch general ufe and favour 
all over Europe, is never mentioned. 

Louis XLV. This magnificent prince (fee Lewis), whofe 
ambition was not confined to extenfion of empire, feems to 
have patronifed mufic, and to have eftablifhed an opera in his 
capital, moye as a {plendd {petacle,which no other fovereign 
sould afford to {upport, than from the pleafure which he 
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- reputation in his profeffion, and was honoured with numerous || 
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received from modulated found. He was, hoerever, durin 
his minority, taught the guitar by an Italian, whom pt a3 \ 
Mazarin fent for exprefsly from Italy ; but as the aétions 
and faculties of this young monarch were to be regarded as 
wonderful, he is faid by his flatterers, in eighteen months to 
have excelled his mafter (Hift. de la Muf.), and ta have 
underftood mufic in perfe€tion. Indeed, the’ firft dramatic 
mufic which he heard was Italian; as cardinal Mazarin, 
during the minority of this prince, had two operas-in Ita- 
lian verfe, and fet to Italian mufic, performed by a company 
of Italian fingers fent from Italy, to imprefs the court of 
France with a favourable idea of the fafhionable mufic of 
hiscountry. The firft of thefe operas, performed at the 
Bourbon palace in 1645, feems to have beena burletta. Its 
title was “ La Fefta Teatrale della Finta Pazza,” written 
by Giulio Strozzi, but by whom fet does not appear. The 
fecond was “ Orfeo et Euridice,"’ 1647. Befides thefe, 
at the nuptials of Louis. XIV. 1660, “ Ercole Amante,’’ 
a ferious Italian opera, was performed in the fame manner, 
and well received at court by the flatterers of the cardinal, 
fays the continnator of Bonnet’s Hiftory of Mufic. M. de 
Blainville, however, in his fhort Hiftory of Mufic, fays, that 
he had feen the fcore of this opera, ‘‘ and found, in exa- 
mining it, all the recitatives, airs, chorufes, fymphonies, 
and dances, both in melody and harmony, of the fame kind 
as thofe of Lulli..” And at the time that Lulli came into 
into France, 1646, the opera in Italy had made but a {mall 
progrefs towards that perfection at which it afterwards ar- — 
rived. It then confifted chiefly of recitative with frequent — 
clofes, ad libitum, and chorufes, but no airs or meafured 
melody for a fingle voice. - And in this ftate the opera con- — 
tinued in France till the death of Rameau, and arrival of © 
Gluck and Piccini at Paris; while in all the capitals of 
Italy and Germany, melody was polifhed, tafte refined, mo- — 
dulation extended, and harmony enriched by new combina- 
tions. Whatever horror and‘hatred the ambition of Louis © 
might have excited in his neighbours, and envy by his mag- 
nificence, his moft bitter and irreconcileable enemies muit 
have allowed that mufic was the only one of all the arts and 
fciences which was not fuccefsfully cultivated in France, 
during the profperous part of his long and fplendid reign. 
Indeed the failure of mufic was not fo much owing to want. 
of genius and love of the art in the natives, as to the nafal ~ 
tones and natural cantilena of their language ; nor would © 


, f 
Louis, ANTHONY, aneminent French furgeon, was born 
at Metz on the 13th of February 1723. He attained to great 


appointments and offices, the juft rewards of his merit. He 
was fecretary of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, 
confulting furgeon to the king’s forces, furgeon-major to the — 
hofpital La Charité, doGtor in furgery of the faculty of 
Halle, in Saxony, honorary member of the Royal College © 
of Phyficians of Nancy, and member 9f many of the learned 
focieties, not only in France, but in foreign countries. The 
time of his death is not known, but the lateft of his publica 
tions is datedin 1777. In addition to the furgical part o 
the «* Encyclopédie,’’ which M. Louis wrote; and to fe- 
veral interefting papers prefented to the Academy of Sur- © 
gery, he was author of a great number of works on medi- 
cal, chirurgical, and anatomical fubjeéts, the principal o 
which we fhall mention.  Obfervations fur I’ Eleétricité,’ 
&c. Paris, 1741, 12mo: “ Effai fur la Nature del’Ame, 0 
Von tache @’expliquer fon union avec le corps,”? ibid. 774! 
12mo. 
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remio.’: Cours de Chirurgie pratique fur les plaies d’armes 4 
feu,"’ ibid. 1746, 4to.: “ Obfervations et Remarques fur 
les effets du virus cancereux,”? &c. ibid. 1748: ‘ Pofitiones 
Anatomico-chirurgiee de capite ejufque vulneribus,’’ ibid. 
1749: ‘Lettre fur la certitude des fignes de la mort, avec 
des obfervations et des experiences fur les noyés,’’ ibid. 
1749, t12mo. He attributed the death of perfons drowned 
to the entrance of water into the lungs, which farther ex- 
perience has difproved. ‘* Experiences fur la Lithotomie,”’ 
1757, in which he expreffed his difapprobation, of the bif- 
tourl caché of Frere Cdme. ‘ Memoire fur une queftion 
anatomique, relatif a la jurifprudence,” &c. 1763.- This 
memoir, written after the fhocking affair -of Calas, was in- 
tended to eftablifh the diftinGtion of the appearances after 
voluntary death by hanging, and after murder by that mode. 
« Memoire fur Ia légitimité des naiffances prétendues tar- 
dives,” 1764, in 8vo ; in which the author maintains that 
the retardation of parturition beyond the natural period of 
gelftation, i. e. more than ten days beyond the ninth month,. 
1s phyfically impoffible. He publifhed a fupplement to this 
treatife in the fame year. ‘* Recueil d’Obfervationes d’A- 
natomie et de Chirurgie, pour fervir de bafe a la ‘Theorie 
des lefions de la téte par contrecoup,”? 1766: “ Hiftoire de 
V Academie Royale de Chirurgie depuis fon eétabliffement 
jufqu’en 1743,” printed in the feurth volume of the me- 
motrs. His latt publication was a tranflation of M. Aitruc’s 
work»** De Morbis Venereis,’”’? into French. In addition 
to thefe works, M. Louis alfo tranflated Boerhaave’s A pho- 
rifms of Surgery, with Van Swieten’s Commentary ; and 
wrote feveral eulogies on deceafed members of the Academy 
of Surgery, and various controverfial traéts, efpecially con- 
| cerning the difputes between the phyficians and furgeons of 
Paris in 1748, &c. Eloy Di&. Hift. Gen. Biog. 
Louts, Lewis, Louis d’or, or Léwidore, a French coin, 
firit ftruck in 1641, under the reign of Louis XIII. and 
| which has fince had a confiderable currency. ; 
Louis d’ors, at firlt, were valued at ten livres, afterwards 
at eleven, and at length et twelve and fourteen. In the 
latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. they were rifen to 
_ twenty, and in the beginning of that of Louis XV. to 
thirty and thirty-fix, nay forty and upwards; with this 
| difference, howeyer, that in the laft coinings the weight 
was augmented in fome proportion to the price, which in 
| the former reign was never regarded. The Louis d’ors 
| coined before 1726, which then paffed for 20 livres, were 
coined at the rate of 36% pe French mark of gold, 22 
_ earats fine: the remedy in the weight was 14 grains per 
_ mark, and the remedy in the alloy one-fourth of a carat. 
| Thefe ceafed to be a legal coin in France as far back as 
1726; but they ftill continued to circulate through many 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, where they had a fixed 
value, and were known by the name of “ Old Louis d’ors :”” 
of thefe few arenow in circulation. From the year 1726 to 
1785, Louis d’ors were coined at the rate of 30 to the mark 
| of gold, 22 carats fine, with a remedy of 15 grains in the 
| weight, and 12 of a carat in the alloy. Accordingly be- 
| fore 1786, the double Louis weighed to dwt. 11 gr. con- 
| tained in pure gold 224.9 gr. and was valued at 1/. 19s. gid. 
fterling : the Louis weighed 5 dwt. 54 gr. contained in pure 
gold 112.4 gr. and was valued at 19s.'104d. fterling ; and 
| the demi-louis weighed 2 dwt. 143 gr. contained in pure gold 
| 56.2 gr. and was valued at gs. 114d. fterling. Thefe coins 
/eeafed to be current in France in 1786. In Holland, Ger- 
many, &c. they were called «* New Louis d’ors,’’ by way of 
| diftin@tion from thofe which we have before mentioned ; 
“though thefe are now become the old ones. The intrinfic 
walue of fuch a Louis d'or (making the full allowance for 
m Vou. XXI, 
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remedy) is very little more than a pound fterling,- In 
1785 and 1786, all the gold coins in France were called in 
and ordered to be melted down; and a new coinage took 
place, at the rate of 32 Louis d’ors to the mark of the fame 
degree of finenefs, with the fame allowances for remedy as 
above. Accordingly, the double Louis coined fince 1786, 
weighed 9 dwt. 20 gr. contained 212.6 gr. of pure gold, 
and was valued at 1/. 175, 8d. fterling : the Louis weighed 
4 dwt. 22 gr. contained of pure gold 106.3 gr. and was 
valued at 18s, 10d. fterling, The intrinfic value of this 
new Louis d’or (allowance being made for remedy) is 
18s. gid. flerling; and 1/, fterling = 25 livres, 10 fous 
Tournois, in gold. Louis d’ors may be confidered as a 
current coin in moft parts of the continent ; but in Eng- 
land they are fold merly as merchandize, and their price 
has fluétuated from 18s. 6d. to 219. fterling. 

On one fide of the coin is the king’s head, with his 
name and title, thus: LUD. XVI. D.G. FR. ET NAV. 
REX. i.e, Louis XVI. king of France and Navarre ; on 
the reverfe, the arms of France and Navarre, with ‘a crown 
over them. On the pieces coined before 1786, there are 
two diftin® fhields; and on thofe coined fince 1786, a 
double fhield: the legend is, CHR. REGN. VINC. IMPER. 
i.e. Chrift reigns, conquers, governs; under the arms is a 
letter, by which the mint where the piece was coined is dif- 
tinguifhed. The double and half Louis bear the fame im- 
preffien. 

There are alfo white Lounifes, or Louis d'argent, fome 
of 120, others of 60 fols a piece, called alfo ecus; and 
among us French crowns, half-crowns, &c. The old ecusy, 
coined before 1726, were coined at the rate of 9 pieces 
to the mark of 10 deniers 22 grains fine: thefe, like the 
Louis d’ors of the fame period, after they had ceafed to be 
current in France, ftill preferved a fixed value in fome parts 
of Germany ; but they are now fcarcely in circulation. Ia 
1726, the coinage of ecus was regulated, and continued 
without alteration, as fellows: 8 + ecus of 6 livres, or 
163 ecus of 3 livres, were to be coined from a mark of 
filver 11 deniers fine, with a remedy of 36 grains per mark 
in the weight, and } of a denier in the alloy : and their 
intrinfic value is (allowance being made for remedy ) 4s. 9fd. 
fterling; or,.1/. fterling = 25 livres; 3 fous Tournois, in 
filver. 

On the one fide of thefe is the king's head, and on the 
other the French arms, with this legend, « Sit nomen Do- 
mini benedi@um.”’ 

The Louis d'or is a gold coin of Malta. The 
double, fingle, and half Louis d’ors are coined by the 
grand matter Rohan, at 20, 10, and 5 f{eudi, copper or 
current money. The double Louis weighs 10 dwt. 
16 gr., contains of pure gold 215.3 gr., and is valued at 
1d. 18s. 14d. fterling. The Louis, weighs 5 dwt. 8 gr., 
contains of pure gold 108 gr., and is valued at 19s. 12d, 
fterling. The demi-louis weighs 2 dwt. 16 gr., contains 


‘of pure gold 54.5 gr., and is valued at gs. 73d fterling. 


The finenefs of the gold coins of Malta undergoes great 
variation. Kelly's Univerfal Cambitt. 

Louis, Knights of St., is the name of a royal and military 
order, inftituted by Louis XIV., in addition to that of 
“ Chritian charity,” which had been founded by Henry II1. 
king of France, in 1693, in favour of the maimed officers 
and foldiers of his army, who had fignalized themfelves in 
the fervice. ‘This order contifted of eight great croffes, and 
twenty-four commanders, befides the king, who was grand 
matter, the dauphin always invefted with it, and the trea- 
furer, recorder, and usher. The badge of the order was 
‘a crofs of eight points enamelled white, edged with gold; 
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fin the angles four fleurs-de-lis; and in the middle a circle, 
‘within which on one fide the image of St. Louis in armour, 
with the royal mantle over it, holding in his right hand a 
‘crown of laurel, and in his left hand a crown of thorns, and 
the three paffion-nails, all proper ;”” with this infeription, 
LUDOVICUS MAGNUS INSTITUIT 1693: on the reverfe, “a 
{word ere&t, the point through a chaplet of laurel,’ bound 
with a white ribbon enamelled, with this motto, BELLIC-E 
VIRTUTISs PR¥MIUM. The great croffes had the crofs 
pendent to a broad bright red ribbon, which they wore 
pafling fearfwife over the Jett fhoulder and under the right 
arm: they alfo wore the like crofs embroidered with gold 
on the outfide of their upper garment. ‘he commanders 
wore the crofs pendent to a broad ribbon, in the fame man- 
ner as worn by the great crofles; but they have it not em- 
broidered on their clothes. The knights wore a {mail gold 
erofs pendent at a red ribbon, faftened at a button-hole of 
their coats. 

At the time of their inftitution, the king charged his 
revenue with a fund of three hundred thoufand livres, for 
the penfions of the commanders and knights. 

Louis, S¢., in Geography, an ifland on the welt coaft of 
Africa, at the mouth of the river Senegal; flat, fandy, and 
barren. Its name is derived from a fort built. by the 
French. Both were ceded to the Englifh by the treaty of 
Verfailles, in 1763. During the American war it was 
taken by the French, and kept by them after the peace of 
1783. N. lat. 16. W. long. 16°8.—Alfo, a fea-port 
town on the fouth coaft of the ifland of Hifpaniola. It is 
fituated at the head of a bay of itsname. N. lat. 18° 16’. 
W. long. 74° 19'.—Alfo, a fea-port town of Hifpanicla, 
on the north coalt ; ruined in 1797 by a hurricane; 5 miles 
S.E. of Cape Frangais——Alfo, a town of South America, 
in the province of Guiana. N. lat. 3° 55’. W. long. 52” 
30'.—Alfo, the capital town of Guadaloupe, Grand Terre, 
with a fortrefs; 3 leagues S.E. of the Salt river —Alfo, a 
town on the weit fide of the river Miffifippi, 25 miles below 
the mouth of the Miffouri. It is fituated on a pleafant and 
healthy eminence, and contained, in 1799, 130 large com- 
modious houfes, built of ftone, and 925 inhabitants, of 
whom 268 are flaves.. In this year the produdticns of the 
fettlement were 4300 bufhels of wheat, 10,300 bufhels of 
corn, and 1650 pounds of tobacco. The inhabitants pof- 
feffed 1140 horned cattle, and 215 horfes.— Alfo, a {mall, 
compaét, beautiful bay in Weft Florida, with about feven 
feet water: the land near it is of a light foil, and good for 
pafture.. Formerly here were feveral fettlers; but in the 
year 1767 the Choctaw Indians killed their cattle, and 
obliged them to remove.—Alfo, a lake of Canada, com- 
mencing, or rather terminating at La Chine, a village which 
ftands at the lower end of it. The lake is about 12 miles in 
length, and four in breadth. At its uppermoft extremity 
it receives a large branch of the Utawas river, and alfo the 
fouth-welt branch of the river St. Lawrence, which by fome 
geographers is called the river Cadaraqui, and by others the 
river Iroquois; but inthe country, generally fpeaking, the 
whole of that river, running from lake Ontario to: the gulf 
of St.- Lawrence, goes fimply under the name of St. 
Lawrence. _ At the upper end of lake St. Louis, the water 
is very fhallow, owing to the banks of mud and fand wafhed 
up by the two rivérs; and thefe banks are entirely covered 
with reeds, fo that when a veffel fails over them, fhe appears 
at a little diftance to be abfolutély failing over dry land. 

_. This part of the lake is infefted with clouds of infeéts, fimi- 
-lar to thofe which have been commonly obferved on various 
parts of the river*St. Lawrence. Their fize is about that 
efia guat ; their colour is white; and their form fo delicate, 
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that the flighteft touch deftroyed them, and reduced them 
to powder. Their wings are broad in proportion to their 
fize, and fly heavily; fo that it is only when the air is re- 
markably calm, that they can venture to make their appear- 
ance. N. lat. 45° 25'. W. long. 73° 20'. Weld’s Travels 
through Canada, vol.1i.—Alfo, a group of {mall iflands in 
the river St. Lawrence. N. lat. 45 23° W. long. 73° 30’: 
—Allo, a river of America, which runs into lake Superior. 
N. lat. 46° 44'. W. long 91° 52'- 
Louis de Maranham, St., a town on the north coalt of 
Brafil, and on the Atlantic ocean, fituated on the eatt fide 
of Mearim river; about half way between point Mocoripe _ 
and the mouth of the river Para. ‘ 
LOUISA, or Decersy, a fea-port town of Sweden, in 
the province of Nyland, on the north coait of the gulf of 
Finland, built in 1745 as a frontier town towards Ruffia, 
and at firft called Degerby, but afterwards Louila, in 1752, 
by king Adolphus Frederic. It is an open town, defended 
towards the tea by a {mall fortrefs. The honfes are all of 
wood, and of two ftories, painted with a red colour, and 
appearing much neater than the common towns in Ruiffia. 
N. lat. 60° 27'.'E. long 26° 16'y i 
Louisa, a county of Virginia, adjoining Orange, Albe- 
marle, Fluvanna, Spottfylvama, and Goochland counties. 
It is about 39 miles long, and 20 broad, and contains 5g00 
free inhabitants, and 5992 flaves. Many parts of this 
county are covered with pine.—Alfo, a river of Virginia, 
the head-water of Cole river, a fouth-wett branch of the 
Great Kanhaway.— Alfo, a river of Africa, which ‘runs 
into the Atlantic, S. lat. 5° 10! : u 
Loursa Chitto, or Loofa Chitto, a tiver of America, 
which rifes on the borders of South Carolina, and runs a 
fouth-wefterly courfe, through the Georgia Weltern lands, 
and joins the Miffifippi juft below the Walnut hills, and 
1o miles from Stony river. -It is 30 yards wide at its 
mouth, and faid to be navigable for canoes 30 or 40 
Jeagues. ; 
LOUISBOURG, the capital of Sydney, or Cape 
Breton, ifland, in North America; fituated on a point of — 
land, on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland. Its ftreets are 
regular and broad, confifting chiefly of {tone houfes, ‘with a 
large parade, at a hittle diftance from the citadel, the infide 
of which isa fine {quare, nearly 200 feet on each fide. On 
its north fide, while the French had poifeffion of it, ftood 
the governor’s houfe and the church; the other fides were 
occupied by barracks, bomb-proof, in which the French 
fecured thew’ women and children during the fiege. ~The 
town is nearly half a mile long, and two in circuit. Its 
harbour is one of the fineft 1m that-country, being almoft 
four leagues in circuit, with fix or feven fathoms of water 
in every part of it. Theanchoraye is good, and fhips may 
run aground without danger. Its entrances is not above ~ 
300 toifes in breadth, formed by two {mall iflands, and is 
known, 12 leagues out at fea, by cape Lorembec, fituated 
near the north-eait fide of it. he interior of the harbour 
is more than half a mile broad from N.W.to SE. in the 
narrowelt part, and fix miles long from N.E. to S.W. In 
the north-ealt part is a fine careening wharf, fecure from ail 
winds. On the oppoiite fide are the filhing tlages, and room for 
2000 boats to cure their fifh. The cod-fifhery may be con- 
tinued from April to the clofe of November. In winter the 
harbonr is entirely frozen, fo that it may be walked over; 
and it continues in this itate from the end of November till 
May or June. The principal trade of Louifbourg is the 
cod-fifhery, from which the inhabitants derive great profits 3 
fith being plentiful, and deemed better than any about New- 
foundland. ‘This place was taken from the French in 17455 
* hall 
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and reftored to France by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. It was again captured by the Englifh in.1758, and 
its fortifications have been fince demolifhed. N. lat. 45° 55'. 
W. long. 59° 50!. ; 

LOUISBOURGH, in Pennfylvania. See Harnis- 
BURGH. ; 

LOUISBURG, a poft-town of America. in Franklin 
county, North Carolina; 265 miles from Wathington. 

LOUISIADE, the fouthern coaft of a confiderable 
ifland belonging to New Guinea, fo called by M. Bougain- 
ville in 1768. 

LOUISIANA, a country of North America, firft dif- 
covered by Ferdinand de Soto in 1541, and afterwards 
vifited by colonel Wood in 1654, and by captain Bolt in 
1670. But the firft perfon who attempted to fettle in this 
country was M. de la Salle, who, in 1682, traverfed the 
Mifhfippi; and in the following year he repaired to France, 
and, in confequence of the reprefentations which he made of 
his difcoveries, obtained a grant of four {mall veffels and 
170 men, with which armament he fet fail for the mouth 
of the Miflifippi. In 1685 this {mall colony, under the di- 
rection of their leader, layded in the bay of St. Bernard's, 
about 300 miles weft of the place of their deftination, 
After ftruggling with many hardthips, beth in their landing 
and in their endeavours to fettle, fome of this colony mur- 
dered La Salle, and all the reft perifhed, except feven per- 
fons, who penetrated through the country to Canada. In 
1699, M. Ibberville of Canada, a brave naval officer, having 
obtained the patronage of the French court, failed from 
Rochfort with two fhips and a number of men, and laid the 
foundation of the firlt French colony on the Miflifippi. 
This colony was dimirifhed, by fome unfavourable circum- 
ftances in 1712, to 28 families. At this time Crozat, a 
merchant of great opulence and an adventuring {pirit, ob- 
tained the exclufive trade of Louifiana; but his plans, which 
were extenfive and patriotic, proving ineffeCtual, he refigned 
his charter, in 1717, to a company. formed by the famous 
projector John Law. From this period the country became 
an objeé& of intereft to {peculative adventurers, fo that in 
1718 and 1719 a numerous colony of labourers, collected 
from France, Germany, and Switzerland, was conveyed to 
Louifiana, and fettled in a diftriét called ** Biloxi,’’? on the 
ifland of Orleans, a barren and unhealthy fituation, where 
ruany hundreds died through want and vexation. This event 
ruined the reputation of the country ; and the colony having 
lenguifhed ull the year 1731, the company at length, for 
the fum of 1,450,000 livres, purchafed the favour of fur- 
rendering their concerns into the hands of the government. 
The French continued in quiet poffeffion of Louifiana, fre- 
quent conteits with the Indians excepted, till the year 1762. 
Among thefe tribes of hoftile Indians we may reckon the 
Natchez, who appear in the year 1731 to have been almott 
wholly extirpated. In 1736 and 1740 the colonifts were 
engaged in bloody wars with the Chickafaw Indians; but 
thefe, in procefs of time, terminated in permanent peace. 
From this time the profpects of the coloniits were brighten- 
| ing, as their peltry trade with the Indians and their com- 
.merce with the Welt Indies were increafing. Several 
| hundred Canadians and recruits of inhabitants from other 

countries fettled on the banks of the Miffifippi, and imparted 
additional itrength and profperity to the original colony. 

_ Such was the ftate of the country, when in the year 1764 
the inhabitants received information that in November 1762, 
Lovifiana, comprehending New Orleans and the whole ter- 
ritory W. of. the Miflifippi, had been ceded to Spain by a 
fecret treaty. This meafure incenfed the coloniits, and was 
vigoroully oppofed, fo that complete poffeflion of the coun- 
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try was not obtained by Spain till the r7th of Auguft 1769, 
after which event feveral viGtims were facrificed, to atone 
for the delay of fubmiflion, and others were conveyed away 
to languifh out their lives in the dungeons of the Havannah, 
By the treaty of peace in 1763, which ceded Canada to 
Great Britain, the boundaries of the Britifh provinces were 
extended fouthward to the gulf of Mexico, and weftward 
to the Miflifippi, and Louifiana was limited N. by Canada, 
and E. by the Miffifippi, excepting that it included the 
ifland of iwew Orleans onits E. bank. This ftate of things 
remained till the American revolutionary war, during which 
Spain took from Great Britain the two Floridas: the United 
States, according to their prefent limits, became an inde- 
pendent government, and left to Great Britain, of all her 
American provinces, thofe only which lie N. and E. of the 
United States. Al thefe changes were fanétioned and con- 
firmed by the treaty of 1783. Thus things continued till 
the treaty of St. Idelfonfo, O@ober 1, 1800, by which Spain 
engaged to cede to the French republic, on certain condi- 
tions, the colony or province of Louifiana, with the fame 
extent which it actually had when France poffefled it. This 
treaty was confirmed and enforced by the treaty of Madrid, 
March 21, 1801. From France it pafled to the United 
States by the treaty of the 30th of April 1303. In confi- 
deration of this ceffion, the government of the United 
States engaged to pay to the French government, under 
certain {tipulations, the fum of 60,000,000 francs, inde- 
pendent of the fum which fhould’be fixed by another con- 
vention for the payment of the debts due by France to the 
citizens of the United States. The boundaries of Louifiana, 
as formerly pofleffed by France and Spain, and now held by 
the United States, are ftated as follows; viz. S. on the 
gulf of Mexico, from the bay of St. Bernard, S.W. of 
the Miflifippito the mouth of the Rio Perdido, or Loft river, 
fo called by the Spaniards, becaufe it lofes itfelf under 
ground, and afterwards appears again, and difcharges itfelf 
into the fea a little to the E. of Mobile, on which the firft 
French planters fettled ; up the Perdido to its fource, and 
thence (if it rife not N. of the 31ft degree of Jat.) in a 
ftraight line N. to that parallel ; thence along the fouthern 
boundary of the United States, W. to the Miffifippi; then 
up this river to its fource, as eftablifhed by the treaty of 
1783. Beyond this pcint, the limits, (which have never 
been accurately afcertained,) may be confidered as including 
the whole country between the White Bear lake, or other 
head of the Miffifippi, and the fource of the Miflouri; and 
between this lait and the head fprings of the Arkanfas, 
Red river, and other copious ftreams, which fall into the 
Miffifippi; or, in other words, Louifiana may be confidered , 
as bounded N. and N.W. by the high lands, which divide 
the waters that fall into the St. Lawrence and Hudfon’s Bay 
from thofe which fall into the Miffiippi; W. by that high 
chain of mountains, known by the name of the “ Shining 
Mountains,”’ which may be called the “ Spine” or « Andes?* 
of that part cf North America, and which turn the waters 
onthe W. of them to the Pacific, and thofe on the E. to 
the Atlantic ocean. In a word, it embraces the whole flope; 
or inclined plain, fronting the S.E. and E. down which the 
various {treams flow into the bed of the Miffifippi. On the 
S.W. it is bounded by New Mexico, between which and 
Louifiana the divifional line has never been fettled.. Some , 
pretend that this boundary is a right line from the head of 
Red river to that of Rio Bravo, and thence down its chan- 
nel to the gulf of Mexico. Othersmake the Rio Colerado, 
and others, with greater probability, make*the Rio Mexi- 
cano, the S.W. boundary of Louifiana. 
Louifiana may naturally be divided into the three following , 
312 diltricts ; 
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diftris; viz. Eaftern, Lower, and Upper Louifiana. The 
Eaftern divifion comprehends ail that part of this territory 
which lies E. of the Miffifippi, bounded S. by the gulf of 
Mexico, E. by Perdido river, N. by the Miffifinpi territory, and 
W. by the Miffifippiriver. This divifion inclndes the ifland of 
New Orleans, and is watered by the Mobile, Pafcagoula, 
Pearl, Boguechito, Tanfipaho, and Amit rivers, with 
Thompfon’s creek, and Bayou Sara. The whole coaft, em- 
bracing the old Biloxi diltriét, confifts of a fine white fand, 
injurious to the eyes, and fo dry as not to be fit to produce 
any thing but pine, cedar, and fome ever-green oaks. ‘The 
Mobile river has few fifh, and its banks and vicinity are not 
very fertile. Between Pafcagoula and Miffilippi rivers, the 
country is intermixed with extenfive hills, fine meadows, nu- 
merous thickets, and in fome places woods thickfet with cane, 
particularly on the banks of rivers and brooks, and proper 
for agriculture. Its coaft, though flat, dry, and fandy, 
abounds with delicious fhell and other fifh, and affords fecv- 
rity againft the invafion of an enemy. 

‘Lower Leuifiana comprehends that part of this territory 
bounded E. by the Miffifippi river, S. by the gulf of Mexico, 
S.W. and W. by New Mexico, N. by a line drawn from the 
Miffifippi W., dividing the country in which ftone is found 
from that in which there is none. This pact of Lovifiana is 
watered by Red river, and many others which fall into the gulf 
of Mexico. On both fides of the mouths of the Miffifipp1 are 
quagmires, affording a fafe retreat for water-fowl, gnats, 
and mofquitoes, and extending for more than twenty miles. 
"Fhe whole coaft from the Mifliippi, W. as far as St. Ber- 
nard’s bay and beyond it, refembles that already defcribed 
of the eaftern divifion : and the foil is barren. In afcend- 
ing the Miffifippi, beyond the marfhes, are fome narrow 
ftrips of firm land, partly bare of trees and partly thickly 
covered with them ; which are fit for cultivation. This part 
feems to: have been either recovered from the fea, or formed 
by various materials that have defcended to it ; and it 1s not 
unreafonable to imagine, that in procefs of time’ the river 
and fea may form another tra& of country like Lower Loui- 
fiana. The principal river is the Miffifippi; which fee. 
The Red river has its fource not far from that of Rio Bravo, 
or Riodel Norte, on which the city of Santa Fé is built, 
and in the mountain which has the {prings of the Miffourt. 
Oneach fide of this river are fome {eattered fettlements, for 
about fifty miles to Bayan Rapide, in which are about roo 
families. The land here is not inferior to any in the world 
with regard to fertility ; and for a fpace of about 40 miles 
from hence to the commencement of the Appalufa pra- 
iries, the country is equally rich and well-timbered. It is 
perfeétly level, and the foil 20 feet deep, and like a bed of 
manure. .Higher up, the banks and low lands are of fimi- 
Jar quality with the lands on Bayan Rapide, the texture 
of the foil being fomewhat loofer ; but there are few fettle- 
ments, till you come to the river Cane fettlements, 60 or 
yo mileo higher up Red river. Hence to the village or 
port of Natchitoches, about 50 miles, and 25 miles above it, 
the banks of one branch of Red river’ are fettled hke thofe 
of the Miffifippi, and the country abounds with beautiful 
fields and plantations, and luxuriant crops of corn, cotton, 
and tobacco.. (See Nareuirocnes.) The low grounds 
of Red river, generally five or fix miles wide, have an un- 
commonly rich foil, which is overflowed annually in the 
month of April. ‘The crops of corn and tobacco are plen- 
tiful, and neverfail. The foilis particularly favourable for 
tobacco ; an acre yields from Soto roo bufhels of corn ; and 
it “is no’ lefs pro@uGtive of cotton. Two men, with ten or 
twelve old pots and kettles, fapply the fettlement on Red 
river with fait, the {prings of which are almoit inexhauftible. 


Here is likewife plenty of iron and copper ore, pit-coal, 
fhell and ftone lime. The different branches of the river 
the lakes, creeks, and bayans furnifh abundance of very fine 
fith, cockles, foft-fhelled turtle and fhrimps, and in winter 
great varieties of wild fowl. The country is far from being 
fickly. The mofchetto is rarely feen. 
covered with oak, hickory, afh, gum, faffafras, dogwood, 
grape-vines, &c. intermixed with fhort-leaved pine, and 
interfperfed with prairies, creeks, lakes, and fountains. Its 
hills and vallies are gently varied, and the foil is generally a 
ftouy clay. The country on Red river is moit valuable, be- 
ginning about 50 or 60 miles above the upper fettlements, 
and extending 4 or 500 miles. ‘The low lands, about 40 
miles on each fide, are remarkably rich, interfperfed with 
prairies, and beautiful ftreams and fountains ; alfo quarries 
of ‘free-flone, lime, flint, flate, grit, and almoft every kind 
of ftone.© About 30 miles from the mouth of Red river; 
Black river falls into it on the N. fide, which is a clear and 
navigable ftream for 5 or 600 miles: about 100 miles up- 
wards, it branches in three different directions : the eaftern 
branch, called the Tenfaw, is navigable for many miles, 
aud affords rich land: the middle or main branch, called 
Watheta, is navigable 500 miles, and affords excellent lands, 
falt-{prings, lead-ore, and plenty of very good mill and grind- 
ftones: the weftern branqp, called Catahola, runs through 
4 beautiful, rich, prairie country, in which is a large lake, 
called Catahola lake. On this lake are falt-fprings, and it 
abounds with fifh and fowl. On the river called Ozark are 
many valuable traéts of land, which is likewife the cafe 
with refpeét to White river and St. Frangois. 

Upper Louifiana comprehends all the remainder of this 
territory, and is the largeft and moft valuable part. It is 
bound S. by Lower Louifiana, on the E. by Miffifippi, N. 
and W. by the highlands and mountains which divide the 
waters of St. Laurence, Hudfon’s bay, and the Pacific 
ocean, from thofe of the Miffifippi. It is watered by the 
Red river, the Arkanfas, St. Francis, and the Miffouri, 
with a vaft number of {mailer ftreams which fall into thefe 
or the Miffifippi. From the lower fettle vent at Sans la 
Grace, to the upper fettlement on the Miffouri, about the 
diftance of 250 miles, is a country equal to any part of the 
weitern territory, containing a population of 50 or 60,000, 
and furnifhing lead and iron mines. ‘The foil is at the bottom 
a folid red clay, and this is covered by a light earth almoft 
black and very fertile. The grals grows here to a great 
height, and towards the end of September is fet on fire ; and 
in eight or ten days after, the young grafs fhoots up half a 
foot high. In advancing northwards towards the Arkanfas 
and St. Francis, the country becomes more beautiful and fer- 
tile, abounding in various kinds of game, as beavers, &c. and 
herds of deer, elks, and buffaloes, from 6 to 100 in a drove. 
Here haye been alfo found (pecimens of rock cryttal, platter 
of Paris, lead, and iron ore, lime-ftone, and pit-coal. Te 
has all the trees known in Europe, befides others that are 
there unknown. he cedars are remarkably fine ; the cotton 
trees grow to fuch a fize, that the Indians make canoes out 
of their trunks: hemp grows naturally; tar is made from 
the pines on the fea coaft ; and the country affords every 
material for fhip-building. Beans grow to a large fize 
without culture ; peach trees are heavily laden with fruit 5 
and the forefts are full of mulberry and plumtrees. Pom= 


granate and chefnut trees are covered with vines, whofe — 


grapes are very large and fweet. They have three or four 
crops of Indian corn in the year: as they have no other 
winter befides fome rains. Here are alfo mines of pits 
coal, lead and copper, quarries of free-ftone, and of black, — 
white, and jafper-like marble, of which they make their’ 
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ealumets. One fpecies of timber, which is common from 
the mouth of the Ohio down the Miffifippi {wamp, is cotton 
wood, refeznbling the Lombardy poplar in the quicknefs of 
its growth, and the foftnefs of the timber. Here are alfo 
the papaw and black afh, button wood or fycamore, hickory, 
and cyprefs; wild cherry, faflafras, beech, chefnut, and Ber- 
mudian mulberry trees. From the Walnut hills to Point 
Coupee, and eafterly 15 or 20 miles, the whole country 
in its natural ftate is one continued cane-brake. The cane 
in general is 36 feet high, often 42 ; intermingled with a 
fmaller fpecies, which continue thence on ail the creeks to 


I. the gulf of Mexico. 


Above the Nachitoches are the habitations of the Cadoda- 
quiebos Indians ; near one of their villages is a rich filver 
mine; another lies further north. Lead ore is alfo found 
in different places, and alfo iron ore, pit-coal, marble, flate, 
and platter of Paris. 

As to the climate of this country, during the winter the 
weather is very changeable, generally throughout Lower, 
and the fouthern part of Upper Louifiana. In fummer it is 
_ regularly hot. Inthe latitude of the Natchez, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer ranges from 17° to 96°. The average degree 
of heat is ftated to be 14° greater than in Pennfylvania. 
The climate of Louifiana varies in proportion as it ex- 
tends rforthward. Its fouthern parts are not fubject to the 
fame degree of heat as the fame latitudes in Africa, nor its 
northern parts to the fame degree of cold as the corre- 
{ponding latitudes in Europe ; owing to the thick woods 
_ which cover the country, and to the great number of rivers 
which interfe& it. The prevailing difeafeson the lower part 
of the Ohio. on the Miffifippi, and through the Floridas, are 
bilious fevers. In fome feafons they are mild, and are little 
more than common intermittents; in others they are very 
malignant, and approach the genuine yellow fever of the Welt 
Indies. 


| The total population of all the parts or diffri&ts of Loui- 
| fiana, including whites, free people of colour, and flaves, is 
42,375, of whom 12,920 are flaves. But it is apprehended 
that this number is too fmall. The Spanifh government is 
fully perfuaded that the population at prefent confiderably 
exeeeds 50,000 perfons. The inhabitants of this country 
are chiefly the defcendants of the French and Canadians. 
In New Orleans there is a confiderable number of Englith 
and Americans. The two German coatts are peopled by the 
defcendants of fettlers from Germany, and by French mixed 
| with them. The three fucceeding fettlements up to Baton 
_ Rouge contain moftly Acadians, bamifhed from Nova Scotia 
by the Enelifh, and their defcendants. The government 
of Baton Rouge, efpecially on the E. fide, which includes 
the whole country between the Ibberville and the American 
line, is compofed partly of Acadians, afew French, anda 
great majority of Americans. On the W. fide they are 
moftly Acadians ; at Point Coupee and Fauffee river they 
are French and Acadians; of the population of the Ataca- 
| pas and Opeloafas, a confiderable part is Americans ; Nat- 
chitoches, on the Redriver, contains but a few Americans, 
and the reft of the inhabitants are French; but the former 
| are more numerous in the other fettlements on that river, 
iz. Avoyelles, Rapide, and Ouacheta. At Arkanfas they 
| dre moftly French ; and at New Madrid, Americans. At 
Feaft two-fifths, if noc a greater proportion of all the fettlers 
én the Spanifh fide of the Miflifippi, in the Illinois country, 
are likewife fuppofed to be Americans. Below New 
Orleans the population is altogether French, and the de- 
“feendants of Frenchmen. ‘he natives of the fouthern 


a of the Miffifippi are fprightly ; they have a turn for 
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mechanics, and the fine arts ; but their fyftem of education 
is fo wretched, that little real {cience is obtained. Many of 
the planters are opulent, induftrious, and hofpitable. ‘There 
is a militia in Louifiana, amounting, as it is faid, to about 
10,340. The Indian nations within the limits of Louifiana, 
are as follow, according to the ftatement of, the late 
prefident of the United States, Mr. Jefferfon: on the 
E. bank of the Miffiippi, about 25 leagues above Orleans, 
are the remains of the Houmas or Red men, amounting to 
about 60 perfons ; on the W. fide of the fameviver are the 
remains of the Tounicas, fettled rear and above Point Coupee, 
confilling of 50 or 60 perfons. In the Atacapas, on the 
lower part of the Bayou Teche, about 11 or 12 leagues 
from the fea, are two villages of Chitimachas, confifting of 
about 100 perfons ; the Atacapas, properly fo called, dif- 
perfed throughout the diltrict, are about 100; and there 
are about 50 wanderers of the tribes of Biloxis and 
Chogtaws on Bayou Crocodile, which empties into the 
Teche. In the Opeloufas, N.W. of Atacapas, are two 
villages of Alibamas in the centre of the diftri€t,  con- 
fitting of 100 perfons ; and the Conchates difperfed through 
the country as far as the Sabinas and its neighbourhood, are 
about 350. Onthe river Rouge, at Avoyelles, 19 leagues from 
the Miffifippi, is a village of the Biloni nation, and another on 
the lake of the Avoyelles, the whole including about 60 per- 
fons. Atthe Rapide, 26leagues from the Miffifippi, is a 
village of Cho¢taws, confilting of 100 perfons, and another 
of Biloxes, about two leagues from it, of about’ 100 
more ; and at about eight or nine leagues higher up the 
Red river isa village including about so perfons. All thefe 
are occafionally employed by the fettlers as boatmen. About 
eighty leagues above Natchitoches on the Red river is the 
nation of the Cadoquies, or Cados, who’can raife from 
three to four hundred warriors, the friends of the whites, 
and efteemed the braveft and moft generous of all the na- 
tions in this vat country ; they are rapidly declining by their 
intemperance, and by the attacks of the Ofages and Choc- 
taws. There are 500 families of the Choétaws, difperfed . 
on the W. fide of the Miffifippi, on the Ouacheta and Red: 
rivers, as far W. as Natchitoches. On the river Arkanfas 
is a nation of the fame name, confifling of about 260 war- 
riors, brave, yet peaceable and well-difpofed, attached to 
the French, and difpofed to engage in their wars with the 
Chickafaws. They live in three villages at 18 leagues from 
the Mififippion the Arkanfas river, and the others are at 
three and fix leagues from the firit. A fearcity of game 
on the E. fide of the Miffifippi has induced a number of 
Cherokees, Cho€taws, Chickafaws, &c. to frequent the 
neighbourhood of Arkanfas, where game is {till abundant, 
wkere they have contracted marriages with the Arkanfas, 
and incorporated themfelves with that nation.. On the river 
St. Francis, in the vicinity of New Madrid, &c. are fettled 
a number of vagabonds from the Delawares, Shawnefe, Mi- 
amis, Chickafaws, Cherokees, Piorias, fuppofed to confift 
in all of 500 families. They are piratical in their difpofition, 
attached to liquor, unfettled and vagrant in their habits, fome 
of them fpeak Englifh, all underitand it, and fome of them 
can even read and write it. . At St. Genevieve, about 30 
Piorias, Kafkafkias and Illinois, are fettled among the whites. 
Thefe are the remains of a nation, which 50 years. ago 
could bring into the field 1200 warriors. 

On the Miffouri and its waters, are many and numerous na- 
tions, the beft known of which are; the Ofages, fituated 
on the river of the fame name on the right bank of the Mif- 
fouri, at about 80 leagues from its confluence.with it ; they . 
confilt of 1000 warriors, who live in two fettlements at no 
great diftance from each other. They are of a gigantic fta- 
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ture and well proportioned, are enemies of the whites and of 
all other Indian nations, and commit depredations from the 
Llinois to the Arkanfas. The trade of this nation is faid 
to be under an exclufive grant. They are a cruel and fero- 
cious race, and are hated and feared by all the other Indians. 
The confluence of the Ofage river with the Miffourt is about 
eight leagues from the Miffiippi. Sixty leagues higher up 
the Miffouri, and on the fame bank, is the river Kanzas, and 
.on it the nation of the fame name, but at about 70 or 80 
leagues from its mouth. It confifts of about 250 warriors, 
who areas fierce and cruel as the Ofages, and often moleft and 
ill treat thofe who go to trade among them. Sixty leagues 
above the river Kanzas, and at about 200 from the mouth of 
the Miffouri, ftill on the right bank, 1s the Rivierre Platte, or 
Shallow river, remarkable for its quickfands and bad navi- 
gation ; and near its confluence with the Miffouri dwells the 
mation of Oétolaétos, commonly called Otos, confilting of 
about 2co warriors, among whom are 25 or, 30 of the nation 
of Miffouri, who took refuge among them about 25 years 
fince. Forty leagues up the river Platte you come to the 
nation of Panis, compofed of about 700 warriors in four 
neighbouring villages ; they hunt but little, and are ill pro- 
vided with fire arms ; they often make war on the Spaniards 
in the neighbourhood of Sante I'é, from which they are not 
far diftant. At 300 leagues from the Miffifippi, and 100 
from the river Platte on the fame banks, are fituated the 
villages of the Mahas. They confifted, in 1799, of 500 war- 
riors, but are faid to have been almoft cut off lalt year by the 
{malJ-pox. At 50 leagues above the Mahas, and on the 
left bank of the Miffouri, dwell the Poncas, to the number of 
250 warriors, poflefling in common with the Mahas, their 
language, ferocity, and vices. ‘Their trade has never been of 
much value, and thofe engaged in it are expofed to pillage 
and illtreatment. Atthe diftance of 450 leagues from the 
Miffifippi, and on the right bank of the Miffouri, dwell the 
Aricaras, to the number of 7oo warriors, and 60 leagues 
above them, the Mandane nation, confilting of about 700 
warriors likewile. Thefe two lalt nations are well difpofed 
to the whites, but have been the victims of the Sivux, or 
Mandoweffies, who being themfelves well provided with fire- 
arms, have taken advantage of the defencelefs fituation of 
the others, and have on all occafiens murdered them without 
mercy. No difcoveries on the Miffouri, beyond the Man- 
dane nation, have been accurately detailed, though the 
traders have been informed, that many navigable rivers dif- 
charge their waters into it, above it, and that there are 
many numerous nations fettled on them, The Sioux, or 
Mandoweffies, who frequent the country between the N. 
bank of the Miffouri and Miffifippi, are a preat impedi- 
ment to trade and navigation. ‘They endeavour to prevent 
all communication with the nations higher up the Miffour, 
to deprive them of ammunition and arms, and thus keep 
them fubfervient to themfelves. Inthe winter they are chiefly 
on the banks of the Miffouri, and maffacre all who fall into 
their hands. {here are a number of nations at a diltance 
from the banks of tle Miffouri, to the N. and S. concerning 
whom but little information has been received. Returning 
to the Miffilippi, and afcending it from the Miffouri, about 
vs leagues above the mouth of the latter, the river Moin- 
gona, or Riviere de Moine, enters the Miffifippi on the welt 
fide, andon it are fituated the Ayoas, a nation oriyinally 
from the Miffouri, {peaking the language of the Otacha- 
tas ; it conlilted of 200 warriors before the {mall-pox lately 
raged among them. ‘The Saes and Renards' dwell on the 
Miffifip pi, about 300 leagues above St. Louis, and frequently 
trade -with it ; they live together, and confitted of 500 
warriors their chief trade.is with Michilimakinack, and 
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they have always been peaceable and friendly. The other 
nations on the Miffifippi, higher up, are but little known to © 
us. The Sac and Fox nations of India have ceded to the 
United States a valuable country, with a front of 600 miles 
onthe Miffifippi. It contains 80,000 fquare miles, and is 
equahto 51,200,000 acres. The treaty ceding this territory, 
was figned at St. Louis, the 3d of Nov. The nation of 
the Miffouri, though cruel, treacherous, and infolent, may 
doubtlefs be kept in order by the United States, if proper 
regulations are adopted with refpect to them. It is faid, 
that no treaties have been entered into by Spain with the 
Indian nations weftward of the Miffifippi, and that its treaties 
with the Creeks, Choétaws, &c. are in effect fuperfeded by 
our treaty with that power of the 27th O&ober 1795. 

The productions of Louifiana are fugar, cotton, indigo, 
rice, furs, and peltry, lumber, tar, pitch, lead, flour, 
horfes, and cattle. ‘The foil is fertile, the climate falu- 
brious, and the means of communication between moft parts 
of the province certain, and by water. The exports of 
Louifiana amount in value to 2,158,000 dollars; and the im- 
ports, in merchandize, plantation utentils, flaves, &c. amount 
to 2% millions, the difference being made up by the money 
introduced by the government, to pay the expences of govern- 
ing and proteciing the colony. ‘The imports to the United _ 
States from Loutfiana and the Floridas amounted in 1802 to © 
1,006,214 dollars, and the exports to Louiliana and the Flo- 
ridas in the fame year to 1,224,710 dollars: In Louifiana there 
are few domeftic manufactures. The Acadians manufac- 
ture a little cotton into quilts and cottonades, and in the 
remoter parts of the province, the poorer planters fpin and 
weave fome negro cloths of cotton and wool mixed. In the 
city, belides the trades which’are abfolutely neceffary, there 
is a confiderable manufacture of cordage, and four {mall 
ones of fhot and hair powder; and within a few leagues of 
the town are twelve diltilleries for making taffia, which are 
faid to diftil annually a confiderable quantity, and one fugar 
refinery, which is faid to make about 200,00nibs. of loaf {ugar. 
There are no colleges, and but one public {chool, which is — 
at New Orleans.. ‘here are a few private {chools for chil- 
dren. Not more than half of the inhabitants are able to © 
read and write. In general the learning of the inhabit- 
ants does not extend beyond thofe two arts; though they 
feem to be endowed witha good natural genius, and agood 
and an uncommon facility of learning whatever they under- 
take. he clergy confilts of a bifhop, who does not refide ~ 
in the province, whofe falary of 4000 dollars is charged on 
the revenue of certain bifhoprics in Mexico and Cuba; two 
canons, and, 25 curates, receive each from 360 to 480 dollars — 
a-year, At Orleans there is a- convent of Urfulines, to 
which is attached about 1000 acres of land. Raynal, Jef- 
ferfon, Morfe. 

LOUISTOWN, a town of America, in Talbot county, 
Maryland, on the W. fide of Tuckahoe creek ; four miles — 
N. of King’s-town. 

LOUISVILLE, a port of entry, poft-town of Ken- 
tucky, and capital of Jefferfon county, pleafantly fituated — 
on the left fide of the Ohio, on an elevated plain abovethe Ra- 
pids, nearly oppofite to Fort Fenny. It commandsa delightful _ 
pro{peét, but the ftagnated waters behind it render it un- 
healthy. It confilts of three principal ftreets, and contains — 
about 100 houfes, 350 inhabitants, a court-houfe, and gaols 
4o.miles W, of Frankfort.—Alfo, the prefent feat of go- 
vernment in Georgia, fituated in Jefferfon county, in the 
lower diftri& of the flate, ‘on the N.E. bank of the Great, 
Ogeechee river, 79 miles from its mouth. “It contains a 
ttate-houfe, a tobacco warehoufe, and upwards of forty. 
dwelling houfes, In the vicinity is fituated a liberally ‘ens 
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dowed college; 52 miles S.E. of Augufta, N. lat. 32° 55/. 
W. long. 82°42". 

_ LOULAY, a town of France, in the department of the 

Lower Charente, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri& of St. d’Angely, and fix miles N. of it. The place 
coutaifs 366, and the canton 7161 inhabitants, ona territory 
of 1674 kiliometres, in 19 communes. 
_ LOULE!, atown of Portugal, in the province of Al- 
| garva, on ariverof the fame name, near the fea; furrounded 
with antique walls, and containing a caftle, hofpital, three 
conyents, and about 4400 inhabitants; nine miles N. of 
Faro. N. lat..37° 8’. . W. long. 7’ 54'. 

LOULIE’, Francois, in Biography, a French mufician, 
who publifhed in 1696 an ingenious and ufeful book, intitled 
«¢ Elements of Mutic,” with a defcription of a chronometer 
to meafure time by a pendulum. See CyronomeTeER, and 
its defcription, from this book, in Malcolm, p. 407, and in 
1698, another book was printed by Etienne Roger, at Am- 
_iterdam, called «« A New Syitem of Mufic,’’ by the fame 
/author. Inthis work, befides the ufual inftru€tions in ele- 
| mentary books, he explains the nature of tranf{pofition, and 
propofes a method of reducing a piece of mufic into any 
| key different from that in which it was originally compofed, 
“by means of imaginary clefs. See TRANsposITIon, and 
Dr. Pepufch’s « 'Treatife on Harmony.’? 

LOUNG, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
“circar of Schaurumpour; 28 miles S. of Merat. 

' LOU-NGHAN, acity of China, of the firft rank, in 
the province of Chen-fi. N, lat. 36 42’. E. long. 116° 
| 42". 

LOUP, ativer of France, which runs into the Mediter- 
ranean. N. lat. 43°38’. E. long. 7° 12'.—Alfo, a river 
of Canada, which runs into the lake St. Pierre. N. lat. 46° 
x3’. E. long. 72° 47/. 
| Loup, S#., a town of France, in the department of the 
Upper Saone, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Lure; fix miles N.W. of Luxeuil. The place contains 
1891, and the canton 13,366 inhabitants, on a territory of 
195 kiliometres, in 14 communes. —Alfo, a town of France, 
in the department of the Two Sevres, and chief place of a 
| canton, in the diftri& of Parthenay, near the river ‘Vhoue ; 
|nine miles N.N.E. of Parthenay. The place contains 1649, 
and the canton 5968 inhabitants, ona territory of 1974 ki- 
liometres, in nine communes. 

Loup de Salle, St., a town of France, in the department 
lof the Szone and Loire, near the river Heune; 11 miles 


N- of Chalons fur Saone. 


- LOUPPE, La, a town of France, in the department 
of the Eure and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftric&t of Nogent-le-Rotrou; 18 miles W. of Chartres. 
|The place contains 1178, and the canton 10.315 mhabitants, 
}ona territory of 245 kiliometres, in 21 communes. 

LOUPTIERE, Jown Cuartes pe ReELONGUE, in 
| Biograph yy was born in the diocefe of Sens in 17273 he 
‘became a member of the academy of the Arcadi at Rome, 
and died in the year 1784. He is known bya collection 
of poems in two volumes 12mo., written with much fpirit 
ind elegance ; and by fix parts of a Journal for ladies printed 


he LOURDE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
Farement of the Higher Pyrenées, and chief place of a can- 
‘ton, in the diltrict of Argelés; fix miles N. of Argelés. 
‘The place contains 2741, and the canton 10,418 inhabitants, 
On a territory of 180 kiliometres, in 27 communes. N. lat, 
mig 5. E. long. o* 1! 


One 
LOURE, in French Mufic, a kind of dance, of which 


the tune is rather flow, and generally in the meafure of %, 
or fix crotchets in a bar. Lowre is likewife the name of an 
inftrument refembling a bagpipe, to the mufic of which the 
tune is danced. 

LOURER isa verb, which implies fuftaining and che- 
rifhing the times of a movement, in oppofition to détaché, 
feparated. 

LOUREZA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Galicia ; 
eight miles W. of Tuy. 

LOURICAL, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Eftramadura ; fix miles N. of Leyria. , 

LOURINHA, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Entre Duero é Minho; 8 miles S.S.E. of Peniche. 

LOURISTAN. See Larisran. 

LOUROUX-BECONNOIS, Le. See Loroux. The 
place contains 2018, and the canton 6855 inhabitants, on a 
territory of. 2274 kiliometres, in feven communes. 

LOUS, Az:, tm Chronology, the Macedonian name for 
the Athenian month Hecatombzon, which was the firft of 
their year, and anfwered to the latter part ef our June and 
the beginning of July. 

LOUSE, in Zoology. See Prpicutus. Thi’ crea- 
ture has fo tranfparent a fhell, or {fkin, that we are able to 
difcover more of what paffes within its body, than in moft 
other living creatures. It has naturally three divifions, the 
head, the breaft, and the tail part. In the head appear 
two fine black eyes, with a horn that has five joints, and is 
furrounded with hair flanding before each eye; and from 
the end of the nofe, or fnout, there is a pointed projecting 
part, which ferves as a fheath or cafe to a piercer, or fucker, 
which the creature thrufts into the fkin, to draw out the 


, blood and humours which are its deftined food ; for it has 


no mouth that opens in the common way. This piercer or 
fucker is judged to be feven hundred times fmaller than a 
hair, and is contained in another cafe within the firft, and 
can be thruft out or drawn in at pleafure. (Baker’s Micro- 
{cope, p. 177.) The breaft is very beautifully marked in 
the middle, the {kin is tranfparent, and full of little pits ; 
and from the under part of it proceed fix legs, each having five- 
joints, and their fkin all the way refembling fhagreen, ex- 
cept at the ends, where it is {moother. Each leg is ter- 
minated by two claws, which are hooked, and are of an un- 
equal length and fize; thefe it ufes as we would a thumb. 
and a middle finger, and there are hairs between thefe claws. 
as well as all over the legs. Lewenhoeck’s Arcan. Nat.. 
tom. ii. p. 74. 

On the back of the tail part there may be difcovered. 
forthe ring-like divifions, abundance of hairs, and a fort of 
marks which look like the ftrokes of a rod on a child that 
has been whipped ; the fkin of the belly feems like fhagreen,. 
and towards the lower end is very clear, and full of pits =: 
at the extremity of the tail there are two femicircular 
parts, covered all over with hairs, which ferve to:conceal 
the anus. } 


When the loufe moves its legs, the motion of the mufcles; 
which ail unite in an obglon dark fpot m the middle of the 
breaft, may be diltinguifhed perfectly, and fo may the mo- 
tion of the muicles of the head when it moves its horns: 
We may likewife fee the various ramifications of the veins 
and arteries, which are white, with the pulfe regularly beat- 
ing in the arteries. But the mott furprifng of all the fights 
is the periftaltic motion of the guts, which is continued 
from’ the ftomach down. to the anus. Philof. Tranf. 
N° 102. 

If one of thefe creatures, when hungry, be placed’ on 
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the back .of the hand, it will thruft its fucker into the fcin, 
and the blood it fucks may be feen paffing in a fine ftream 
to the fore-part of the head; where falling into a roundifh 
cavity, it-pafles again in a fine ftream to another circular 
receptacle in the middle of the head ; from thence it runs 
through a {maller veffel to the breaft, and then to a gut 
which reaches ta the hinder part of the body, where in 
acurve it turns again a little upward. In the breaft and 
the gut the blood.is moved without intermiflion with a great 
force, efpecially in the gut ; and that with fo ftrong a pro- 
pulfion downward, and fuch a contra¢tion of the gut, as is 
very furprifing. Powet’s Mic. Obf. g. 

In the upper part of the crooked afcending gut before 
mentioned, the propelled blood ftands ftill, and feems to 
undergo a feparation ; fome of it becoming clear and water- 
ifh, while other little black particles pafs downward to the 
anus. 

If a loufe be placed on its back, two bloody darkith fpots 
appear; the larger in the middle of the body, the leffer to- 
ward the tail. In the larger fpot, a white film or bladder 
contraéts and dilates upwards and downwards from the head 
toward the tail, the motions of which are followed by a 
pulfation of the dark bloody fpot, in or over which the 
-white bladder feems to lie. This motion of the fyftole and 
.diaftole is beft feen when the creature begins to grow 
weak ; and on pricking the white bladder, which feems to 
be the heart, the creature always inftantly dies. The 
lower dark {pot is fuppofed to be the excrements in the 
guts. 

Lice have been fuppofed to be hermaphrodites, but this 
is erroneous ; for Mr. Lewenhoeck difcovered that the males 
have ftings in their tails, which the females haye not. And 
he fuppofes the fmarting pain the/e creatures fometimes give 
to be owing to their ftinging with thefe ftings, when 
made’ uneafy by preffure or otherwife. This accurate ob- 
ferver fays, that he felt little or no pain from their 
fuckers, though fix of them were feeding on his hand at 
once. 

The fame accurate obferver determining to know their 
true hiftory and manner of breeding, put two females into 
a black ftocking, wHich he wore night and day. He found, 
on examination, that in fix days one of them had laid above 
fifty egos; and upon difleéting it, he found as many yet re- 
maining in the ovary ; whence he concludes, that in twelve 
days it would have laid a hundred eggs. Thefe eggs na- 
turally hatch in fix days, and would then probably have 
produced fifty malgs and as many females ; and thefe females 
coming to their full growth in eighteen days, might each of 
them be fuppofed after twelve days more to lay a hundred 
eggs 5 which eggs in fix days more, might produce a young 
brood of five thoufand; fo that in eight weeks one loufe 
may fee five thoufand of its own defcendants. A loufe may 
be eafily diffleted in afmall drop of water upon a flip of 
glafs; and thus placed before the microfcope, it is common 
to find five or fix eggs of a fize ready to be laid, and fixty 
or feventy others of different bignefs. In the male the 
penis is very remarkably diftinét, as are alfo the teftes, of 
which he feems to have a double pair, as is alfo the fting, 
the ftruGture of which merits a peculiar attention. Lewen- 
hoeck’s Arcan. Natur, tom, il. p. 78. 

Many animals, both of the quadruped and flying kinds, 
are fubje& to lice: but thefe are of peculiar fpecies on each 
animal, and are not at all like thofe which infeft the human 
body. Nay, even infeéts are infefted with vermin, which 
feed on them and torment them. Several kinds of beetles 


awe very fubjeé to lice ; but particularly that kind called 


: paras the people be ever fo nafty. 


thence the lou/y beetles The lice-on this are very numerous, 
but will not be fhook off. The ear-wig is often infefted 
with lice juft at the fetting on of its head; thefe are white 
and fhining like mites, but they are much fmaller ; they are 
round-backed, flat-bellied, and haye long legs, particularly 
the foremoft pair. Snails of all kinds, but efpeciaily the 
large naked kinds, are very fubje& to lice, which are con- 
tinually feen running about them, and devouring them. 
Numbers of little red lice, with a very fmall head, and in 
fhape refembling a tortoife, are often feen about the legs of 
fpiders, and they never leave the fpider while he lives, but 
if he be killed, they almo inftantly forfake him. A‘ fort 
of whitifh lice are very common on humble-bees ; they are 
alfo found on ants; and many forts of fifhes are not lefs 
fubjeét to them than the land animals. Kircher fays, that 
he has found lice alfo on flies. Bakec’s Microfcope, 
- 1§2. s 
Signior Redi, who has more accurately examined thefe 
creatures than any other author, has engraved feveral fpe- 
cies found on different animals. He calls thofe found on 
beafts lice, and thofe found on birds fleas. He is of opi- 
nion, that every fpecies of birds has its peculiar fort of flea, 
different from thofe ef other birds ; and has obferved that 
they are hatched white, but that they gradually acquire a 
colour, like that of the feathers they live among, yet they 
ufually remain tranfparent enough for a good microfcope te 
difeover the motion of their inteftines, The kinds he has 
obferved are thefe: on the hawk three different forts; on 
the large pigeon, the turtle-dove, the hen, the ftarling, the 
crane, the magpie, the heron, the leffer heron, the fwan, 
the turkey, the duck, the fea-mew, the {mall {wan, the 
teal, the caltrel, the peacock, the capon, and the crow, on 
each one fort ; on the moor-hen three forts; on the wild 
goofe two forts ; and on the crane, befide the common one, 
a white fort, marked, as it were, with Arabic characters. 
Men, he obferves, are fubject to two kinds, the common 
loufe, and that called the craé loufe. He alfo found pecu- 
liar forts on the goat, the camel, the afs, the African ram, 
the ftag, which has, like many of the birds, two kinds, and — 
on the lion and the tyger. The fame author has obferved, 
that the fize of thefe creatures is not at all proportioned — 
to that of the animal they are to inhabit, for the ftar- 
ling has them as large as the fwan. KRedi, Gen. Inf, 
p- 312. me 
It is obfervable, that fome fort of conftitutions are more © 
apt to breed lice than others; and that in certain places of © 
different degrees of heat, they are yery certain to be’de-— 
ftroyed upon people, who in other climates are overrun with — 
them. It is an obfervation of Oviedo, that the Spanifh — 
failors, who are generally much afflicted with he, always — 
lofe them in a certain degree in their voyage to the Indies, 
and have them again on their coming to the fame degree at 
their return: this is not only true of the Spaniards, but of 
all other people who make the fame voyage; for though 
they fet out ever fo loufy, they have not one of thefe crea- 
tures to be found after they come to the tropic. And in 
the Indies there is no fuch thing as a loufe about the body, 
The failors continue 
free from thefe creatures till their return; but in going back” 
they ufually begin to be loufy, after they come to about the 
latitude of Madeira. The extreme fweats which the work- 
ing people naturally fall into between this latitude and the 
Indies, drown and deftroy the lice, and are of the fame ef= 
fet as the rubbing over the loufy heads of children with 
butter and oil. The fweat in and about the Indies is not 
rank as in Europe, and therefore it is not apt to breed lice; 
but when the people return into latitudes where they ive 
Tan. 
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rank again, their naftinefs fubjeGts them to the fame vifita- 
tions of thefe vermin which it ufed to have. 

The people in general, in the Indies, are very fubject_ to 
lice in their heads, though free from them in their bodies, 
The reafon of this is, that their heads fweat lefs than their 
body, and they take no care to comb and clean them. The 
Spanith negroes wath their heads thoroughly once every 
week with foap, to prevent their being loufy. ‘This makes 
them efcape much better than the other negroes who are 

. flayes there, for the lice grow fo numerous in their heads, 
that they often eat large holes in this part. 

M. de la Hire has given a curious account of the crea- 
ture which he found on the common fly. Having occafion 
to view a living fly by the microfcope, he obferved on its head, 
back, and fhoulders, a great number of {mall animals, 
crawling yery nimbly about, and often climbing up the 
hairs, which grow at the origin of the fly’s legs. He, with 
a fine needle, took up one of thefe, and placed it before 

* the microfcope, ufed to view the animalcules in fluids. It 
had: eight legs, four on each fide ; they were not placed 
very diftant from one another, but the four toward the head 
were feparated by a {mall fpace from the four toward the 
tail. The feet were of a particular ftructure, being com- 
pofed of feveral fingers, as it were, and fitted for taking 
faft hold of any thing ; the two nearelt the head were alfo 
more remarkable in this particular than thofe near the tail ; 
the extremities of the legs, fora little way above the feet, 
were dry and void of fleth, like the legs of birds, but above 
this part they appeared plump and flefhy. It had two {mall 
horss upon its head, formed of feveral hairs arranged clofely 
together ; and there were fome other clufters of hairs by the 
fide of thefe horns, but they had not the fame figure; and 
toward the origin of the hinder legs there were two other 
fuch clufters of hairs, which took their origin at the middle 
of the back. The whole creature was of a bright yellowifh 
red; and the legs, and all the body, except a large {pot in 
the centre, were perfeétly tranfparent. In fize, the author 
believes it was about =,',<dth part of the bignefs of the head 
of the fly; he obferves, that it is rarely that flies are found 

infefted with them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 

Lousr, Tree. See Apuis. 

Louse, Wood. See MiILLEPEpEs. 

Louse-wort, ia Botany. See PeptcuLanis. 

Louse-wort, Yellow. See RHINANTHUS. 

The Dutch carry on a trade with the feeds and feed- 

_ veffels of a fpecies of this plant, refembling the common 

| yellow meadow loufe-wort, to Germany, and call it /emen 
| faradillos ; they ufe it for deftroying bugs: for this purpofe, 
they boil a quantity of the feeds and capfules in common 

water, with which they wath their wainfcots, bedfleads, &c. 

where thefe infeéts are lodged ; and thus they are effectually 
deftroyed. Miller. 

LOU-TCHOJU, in Geography, a river of Thibet, which 
| runs into the Sampoo; 22 miles S.W. of Tankia: 
LOUTESTINA, a town of Croatia; 12 miles S: of 
| Creutz. 

LOUTH, a large market town in the wapentake of 
Louth Efke, in the Lindfay divifion of Lincolnshire, 
. England, is fituated in a fertile valley at the eaftern foot 
of the Wolds, 26 miles diftant from Lincoln, and 153 
from London. It was anciently called Luda, from its 
proximity to the Ludd, a fmall rivulet formed by the 
confluence of two ftreams. Among the few hiftorical events 
relative to Louth, we find that in the rebellion of the year 
' 1536; occafioned by the fuppreflion of the religious houfes, 
the inhabitants took an aétive part, under Dr. Mackerel, 
who was known by the name of captain Cobler, when the 
Ve Vor. Soe, 
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prior of Barling’s abbey, with the vicar and thirteen other 
ring-leaders, fuffered Ueath. In this town were anciently 
eftablifhed three religious fraternities, called «* The Guild of 
our Blefled Lady, the Guild of the Holy Trinity, and the 
Chantry of John of Louth.” King Edward VI. alienated 
the funds of thefe guilds, and granted them for the purpofe 
of ereéting and endowing a free grammar fchool. The 
lands then produced 4o/. per annum, but are now let at 4ool, 
One-half of the produce was granted for a head matter’s 
falary, one-fourth for the ufher’s, and the remainder for the 
perpetual maintenance of twelve poor women. The truftees 
of this foundation were incorporated by the name of * The 
warden and fix affiftants of the town of Louth, and free- 
{chool of king Edward VI. in Louth.” Another free-{chool, 
on a very refpectable fcale, was founded in purfuance of the 
will ef Dr. Mapletoft, dean of Ely, bearing date Auguft 
17th; 1677. The church of St. James is’a fpacious edifice, 
confifting of a nave, two aifles, with an elegant tower and 
{pire at the weft end. The eaft end, which prefents a fine 
elevation, exhibits a large central window, having fix up- 
right mullions and varied tracery, with two lateral windows 
opening into the aifles. Internally the nave is feparated from 
the aifles by oGtagonal columns, the alternate fides of which 
are relieved by fingle flutes. The chancel, which has an 
altar piece containing a pi@ture of the Defcent from the Crofs 
by Williams, is of more modern date than the body of the 
church, and is probably coeval with the juftly admired fteeple. 
The latter was begun in the year 1501, and completed in 
fifteen years. The height was originally 360 feet; but the 
flat ftone on the fummit was blown off in 1587, and carried 
with it part of the building into the body of the church. 
The whole fpire being blown down Odtober 11th, 1634, the 
prefent one was erected. The tower part of the fteeple 
confifts of three ftories: each ftage terminates with elegant 
pediments, {upported by ornamental corbels ; in this manner 
diminifhing to the top, where are four oétagonal embattled 
turrets. At eighty feet from the bafe, round the exterior 
of the tower, runs a gallery, guarded by a parapet wall; 
and at the height of 170 feet the battlements commence. 
The top ftone projeéts with a cornice; the height of the 
{pire to the crofs is 141 feet ; the total height of the whole 
288 feet. The living of St. James is a vicarage, in the gift 
of a prebendary of Lincoln cathedral, to which it was an- 
nexed by the Conqueror. ‘The vicarage houfe, which ftands 
contiguous to the church-yard, is an old thatched building ; 
and the prefent vicar has, in unifon with its appearance, 
laid out his garden in a curious ftyle of ingenious rufticity : 
it is denominated the hermitage. In Louth was formerly 
another church, named St. Mary’s ; it is now totally demo- 
lifhed ; but the church-yard is the place of fepulture for 
the town, as that of St. James has not been ufed for that 
purpofe for forty years paft. The Diffenters from the efta- 
blifhment have three places of worfhip; one for Catholics, 
one for Baptifts, and one for Methodilts, The other prin- 
cipal buildings are a town-hall, an aflembly room, and a 
theatre. The civil government of the towmis vefted in the 
warden and fix affiftants, incorporated, as already mentioned, 
by Edward VI., who in the fame charter granted two mar- 
kets to be held on Wednefdays and Saturdays, and three 
fairs to commence on the third Sunday after Eafter, St. 
James’s day, and the feaft of St. Martin; with a particular 
injunétion, that they fhould continue two whole days after, 
that the firft day of each fair might be appropriated «to 
hearing the word of God.’' Queen Elizabeth gave to the 
corporation the manor of Louth, of which the annual value 
was then 78/. 145. 44d. for the better fuppert of the cor- 
porate dignity ; and fome cere privileges were Saar 
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by JamesI. In the year 1801, the inhabitants of Louth, 
a@s appears by the return under the population at, were 
4236, and the number of houfes 950; but a confiderable 
increafe has been made fince that time. A carpet and 
blanket manufatory has been recently eftablifhed here, and 
is now in a very profperous ftate; here is alfo a large manu- 
fa&tory of foap, and a mill for making coarfe paper. In 
the year 1761 ana&t was obtained for cutting a canal between 
Louth and the North fea. It commences about half a mile 
from the town, and keeps parallel with the Ludd, which 
fupplies it with water; leaving the river about four miles 
from the town, it {weeps to the north and joins the fea ata 
place called Tetney lock. The undertaking coft 12,000/., 
which brings in very good intereft. By this channel veffels 
of confiderable burthen regularly trade to London, Hull, 
and feveral parts of Yorkfhire, carrying out corn and wool, 
and bringing home timber, coals, grocery, &c. In Louth 
and its vicinity are various f{prings of a very peculiar nature, 
worthy of inveftigation by the philofopher and chemitt. 

About a mile from the town is the fcite of Louth Park 
abbey, which was built by Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln, in 
the year 1139, and appropriated to Ciltercian monks. In 
the time of Henry III. this houfe contained 66 monks and 
150 converts or labourers. Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. ix. See alfo an account of Louth Church and Plan of 
the Town, publifhed by Mr. T. Efpin, a refpeétable fchool- 
matter of Louth. 

Louru, a county of Ireland, which, though ufually 
reckoned in Leinfter, bears a great refemblance in many 
particulars to the adjoining ones in Ulfter. It is bounded 
on the N. by the county of Armagh; on the N.E. by the 
bay of Carlingford, which feparates it from Down; on the 
E, by the Irifh fea; on the S. by Meath, and on the 
W. by this laft county and Monaghan. It is the {malleft 
county in Ireland; its greateft length being only 21 Irifh 
(near 27 Englifh) miles, and its breadth 14 Irifh (18 Englifh) 
miles. ‘The number of acres in Irifh meafure is 110,750, 
equal to 173 {quare miles, which in Englifh meafure is about 
177,926 acres, or 278 fquare miles. Small as it is, it contains 
61 parifhes in the diocefe of Armagh, and its population 
many years ago was eftimated at 57,750. Louth is in 
general a rich and well cultivated tra, in which there is 
very little wafte ground, and the population of which is 
yery great. Though not deficient in thofe undulations of 
the ground which render a country interefting, it cannot be 
called hilly, except in the peninfula between the bays of 
Carlingford and Dundalk, and on the confines of Armagh. 
Tt is very much under tillage, and more attention is paid to 
agricultural improvement than in moft other parts of the 
ifland, which may in great meafure be attributed to the ex- 
ertions of the late lord chief baron Forfter, who is called by 
Arthur Young ‘the prince of reformers,” and of his fon 
the Rt. Hon. John Forfter, who has not only followed up 
his father’s meafures, but in the high public offices he has 
held, has been an ative promoter of agriculture through- 
out Ireland, by the laws he propofed for its encourage- 
ment. The crops confift of wheat, barley, oats, flax and 
potatoes, and there is alfo a great deal of peas and red clover. 
Limeftone is found in a fmall tra adjoining the county of 
Meath in the fouth, in the neighbourhood of Carlingford, 
and at Caltletown, on the confines of Armagh, but not in 
the country between Drogheda and Dundalk. ‘This valu- 
able manure is, however, procured at a moderate expence, 
and contributes to the improvement of the foil. At fome 
depth in the bogs under the turf there is fine white fhelly 
marle in great abundance, which is alfo found a very ufeful 
manure. Thofe who live near the fea-coaft alfo avail them- 
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felves of their fituation to ufe weeds which are found there. 
The mineral treafures of Louth do not feem to be great. 
Some ochres and foap rock are mentioned, and formerly a 
lead mine was wrought at Salterftown, on the fea-coaft, in 
the neighbourhood of Caftlebellingham ; but the riches of 
Louth confift in the produce of its cultivated lands. The 
ftone chiefly found is the fame as that found in Armagh and 
Monaghan, and called whin/fone, but which differs from other 
ftones fo called. It is hard, but not fo much fo as to 
ftrike fire with fteel. Sir C. Coote fays, that it contains 
46 parts of filica, 22 of alumine, 28 oxyd of iron, and four 
of lime in the too parts. ‘The principal river of this 
county is the Boyne, which flowing from Meath, becomes 
the fouthern boundary, about two miles W. of Drogheda, 
and falls into the fea about two miles below that town. It 
is a river capable of affording great advantages to the coun- 
try through which it paffes. (See Borner.) Several other 
fmall rivers crofs the county and fall into the bay of Dun- 
dalk, The towns of Carlingford, Dundalk, Drogheda, and 
Collon, have been already noticed under their refpeGive 
names. ©f thefe Dundalk is the affize town, and Drog- 
heda returns one member, fo that the county has three re- 
prefentatives. There are in Louth a greater number than 
in any other part of Ireland of thofe high artificial mounts, 
the fortrefles of early ages which the Irifh call raths, and 
attribute to the Danes. In Wright’s Louthiana will be 
found a full account of thefe antiquities, many of which are 
noticed in different articles of this work. Louth was early 
colonized by the Englifh and was within the Pale. It had 
a large fhare of the difturbances which have afflicted Ireland. 
Beaufort, Young, &c. ‘ 

Louru, atownfhip of Upper Canada, W. of Grantham, 
and fronting lake Ontario. 

LOUTRA, Great and LittLtx, two fmall Greek 
iflands in the gulf of Engia; feven miles N.W. of Engia. 
LOVTZOVA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 

Irkutfk ; ro miles N.E, of Verchnei Udinfk. 
LOUVAIN, a city of France, and principal placeof a — 
diftri@, in the department of the Dyle. The number of ~ 
inhabitants is eftimated at 18,000, in two cantons, one con- — 
filting of 17,796 inhabitants, on a territory of 872 kiliome- 
tres in 12 communes, and the other containing 18,230, on 
a territory of 140 kiliometres, in 15 communes. This city 
was formerly the capital of Brabant, and as fome fay, pro- 


or by one Lupus, who lived long before him; it is certain, — 
however, that this place was known in the year 885, wher 
Godfrey, duke of Normandy, having ravaged the coun- 
try, encamped near the Dyle, on the plain of Louvain. © 
The emperor Arnulph built a caftle about this time ta — 
defend the country againft the Normans, which was called 
* Loven,”’ or ‘le Chateau de Cefar,’’ Czfar’s caftle, and ~ 
was a long time the ordinary refidence of the dukes of Bra- — 
bant. Here Henry I. was affaffinated in 1038; and here 
alfo the emperor Charles V. and his fifters, were brought 
up till the year 1520; and formerly the aflembly of ftates 
was held here. It was firft furrounded with walls in 1165, ~ 
and much enlarged in the fourteenth century by Wenceflaus — 
and John, two dukes of Brabant. It was formerly much ~ 
larger and richer than it is now, and its trade was much more ~ 
extenfive. At the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 4000 houfes were inhabited, by clothiers, who e n= 
ployed above 150,000 workmen. Itis a traditionary report, 
that when the weavers left off work, notice was given of it 
by a large bell, that the children might be kept within doors, — 
to prevent their being thrown down and trampled to death. 
Hence it became neceffary to have more magiftrates Wee 
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other cities, who affembled in the town-houfe, which is a 
beautiful Gothic ftru€ture. In the year 1382 the weavers 
and other tradefmen revolted againit Wenceflaus, duke of 
Brabant, and not only threw 17 of the magiftrates out of 
the windows of the town-houfe, but proceeded to commit 
other ats of enormity, and to lay walte the province : but 
being befieged, they fupplicated for mercy and obtained 
pardon, the moft culpable only being punifhed; and the 
weavers, who in{ligated the infurre€tion, were banifhed ; 
and moft of them retired to England, where they were well 
received, As Louvain, on this occafion, was nearly deprived 
of commerce and inhabitants, John 1V. duke of Brabant, 
in the year 1426, founded an univerfity, which was after- 
wards deemed the ornament and glory of the place, and is 
faid to have refembled our Englifh univerfities more than any 
other abroad. In this univerfity there are 60 colleges, which 
have been' much admired for their fituation and building, 
though lefs fumptuous than thofe of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Louvain had alfo a Dutch college for Roman Catholics, an 
Englifh one of Dominican friars, an Irifh one of fecular 
priefts, another of Dominican friars, and another of Fran- 
cifeans. Here was alfo a convent of Englifh nuns, reckoned 
the beit of any of this nation in the Low Countries. The trade 
of this place at prefent, which is much declined from what 
it was in the ancient days of its profperity and glory, is not 
very confiderable, and confifts principally in beer, of which 
a great quantity is fent to Bruffels, Antwerp, Liege, Tirle- 
mont, and other cities and towns. Louvain is ill adapted 
for defence againft an enemy, its walls being nine miles in 
circumference, though not a third part of the inclofed 
ground has buildings, the vacant {pace being occupied for 
gardens and vineyards. It was taken by the foldiers of the 
French republic by Dumourier, in their hafty progrefs 
through Brabant, but evacuated March the 3d, 1793. Lou- 
vain was anciently fituated partly in the diocefe of Liege 
and partly in that of Cambray ; but when the archbifhopric 
of Malines was erected, it was placed under that diocefe, 
and fo it remained till its union with France; 21 miles S. of 
Antwerp. N. lat. 50° 54’. E. long. 4° 4o’. 

LOUVEGNE,, a town of France, in the department of 
the Ourthe, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t of 
Liege. The place contains 1541, and the canton 5925 
_ inhabitants, on a territory of 170 kiliometres, in 7 com- 
munes. 

LOUVET, Perer, in Biography, a native of Reinville, 
near Beauvais, flourifhed in the feventeenth century, was 
| educated to the profeffion of the law, and became matter of 

requefts to queen Margaret. He was author of feveral 
works, which contain much ufeful and curious matter, and 
yaluable to the hiftorian. Of this defcription are ‘“* The 

Hiftory of the Antiquities of the Diocefe of Beauvais ;” 
_€ Nomenclatura et Chronologia Rerum Ecclefiafticarum 

Dizcefis Bellovacenfis;’ and ‘¢ Remarks on the ancient 
_ State of the Nobility in the Beauvafin, and of feveral French 

Families.”” He died in 1646. 

_ Louvet pe Couvray, Joun Baptist, one of the 
members of the French convention of France, noticed in 
the article Lewis XVI. He was of the Briffotine party, 
and had the courage to oppofe the favage Robefpierre, 
‘when at the very height of his power; yet he efcaped the 
flaughter which that tyrant infli€ted on a multitude of good 
men, and died in the year 1797. He was author of a ro- 
mance, entitled «* The Amours of the Chevalier Faublas ;"’ 
a political journal, called «« The Sentinel; ‘¢ A Juttifica- 
tion of Paris in 1789 ;’’ “ Emily de Varmont ;”’ and “ An 
Account of himfelf, and of the Dangers which he had paffed 
| through,” 
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LOUVIERS, in Geography, a town of France, and 

principal place of a diftrict, in the department of the Eure, 
12 miles N. of Evreux. The place contains 6500, and 
the canton 14,444 inhabitants, on a territory of 1574 
kiliometres, in 22 communes. N. lat. 49° 3/. E. long. 
2°. 55. 
LOUVIGNE*“pu-Désert, a town of France, in the 
department of the [lle and Vilaine, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftrit of Fougeres; 8 miles N.N.E. of Fou- 
geres. The place contains 3060, and the canton 13,435 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1724 kiliometres, in 8 com- 
munes. 

LOUVILLE, Evcene pv’ ALonviL_e, in Biography, a 
French mathematician and alftronomer, who flourifhed in the 
former part of the eighteenth century, defcended from an 
ancient family, was born in the diocefe of Chartres in the 
year 1671. He was educated for the naval or military pro- 
feffion: he ferved in both capacities, and obtained a con- 
fiderable rank in the army of Philip V. king of Spain. 
Being difbanded upon the peace of Utrecht, he devoted 
himfelf entirely to the ftudy of the mathematics, and par- 
ticularly to the fcience of aftronomy. About the year 1713 
he went to Marfeilles, for the purpofe of afcertaining the 
latitude of that place, in order that he might the better 
compare his obfervations with thofe of Pytheas, made almoft 
two thoufand years before. In 1714 he was admitted a_ 
member of the academy of fciences at Paris, and appointed 
aftronomer at the obfervatory of that city. During the 
year 1715 he came into England, in order to obferve the 
total eclipfe of the fun in that year, which was to be more 
perfectly vifible in the neighbourhood of London, than in 
any other part of the northern hemifphere. He was now 
ele€ted a member of the Royal Society ef London; and on 
his return to his native country, he applied himfelf moft 
affiduoufly to his aftronomical purfuits. So intent was he 
in profecuting his ftudies, that he became a reclufe, who 
was never to be fpoken with but during the time when he 
was at his meals, and who immediately afterwards withdrew 
into privacy. Notwithftanding this temper of mind, he was 
noted for a delicacy and nicenefs with refpeét to dre{s, and 
articles for the table. In the year 1732 he was attacked 
with a lethargic diforder, which in a fhort time terminated 
his life and labours. He was author of a great number of 
curious “ Diflertations,’? on phyfical and aftronomical fub- 
jects ; feveral of which are inferted in the «* Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences,”’ and others in the ‘* French Mer- 
cury.’? Louville was a good mechanic: he poffeffed a fine 
colleGtion of inftruments, the beft of which were made with 
his own hands. Moreri. 

LOUVO, in Geography, a town of Siam, feated on a 
river which runs into the Mecon. The fituation 1s fo de- 
lightful, and the air fo falubrious, that the king refides 
here during the greateft part of the year; 40 miles S. of 
Siam. N. lat. 14° 55’. E. long. 100° 30’. 

LOUVRE, in Mujfic, a well-known dance-tune. 

Louvers was alfo formerly the name of the royal palace at 
Paris. 

Louvre, Honours of the. See Honours. 

LOUVRES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Seine and Oife; 12 miles N. of Paris. 
N. lat. 49° 3/. E. long. 2° 35/. 

LOW, Epwarp, in Biography, organift of Chrift-church 
college, Oxford, in the feventeenth century. Anthony 
Wood fpeaks of him as ‘¢a proud man, who could not en- 
dure that any one of the waits or common muficians fhould 
be allowed to play at the weekly mufic-meetings, among re- 
gular profeffors and gentlemen performers.” Low had 
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been brought up in Salifbury cathedral, and was appointed 
organift of Chritt-church, Oxford, in 1630, where he was 
deputy mufic profeffor under Dr. Wilfon ; and upon his 
quitting the univerfity, Low was appointed his fucceffor in 
the profefforfhip. 

Low publifhed, in 1661, an ufeful little book of ‘* Short 
DireGtions for the Performance of the Cathedral Service ;"’ 
which was reprinted in 1664, under the title of ** A Re- 
view of fome fhort Directions, formerly printed, for the 
Performance of Cathedral Service, with many ufeful Addi- 
tions according to the Common Prayer-book, as it is now 
ettablifhed: publifhed for the information of fuch as are 
ignorant in the Performance of that Service, and fhall. be 
called to officiate in Cathedral or Collegiate Churches ; or 
any other that religioufly defire to beare a Part in that Ser- 
vice, by E. L., Oxon. 1664.”? Nothing of this kind had 
appeared fince Marbeck’s book, in the time of Edward VI. ; 
and as it is now (1804) 140 years fince the fecond edition 
of Low’s little traét was publifhed, it feems high time for 
another to be drawn up by fome regular bred and able or- 
ganift, or choral performer, in one of the choirs of the me- 
tropolis. 

Low, at the Reftoration, was appointed one of the or- 
ganifts of the chapel royal. He died in 1682, and was fuc- 
ceeded in the king’s chapel by Henry Purcell. 

Low, Tuomas, a ftage finger, with an exquifite tenor 
voice. His firft profeffion was that. of a gold and filver-lace 
manufacturer ; and he began mufic too late to read it as a 
language, fo that he learned the fongs, which he performed 
in public, by his ear to the end of his life. He ftood, how- 
ever, very high in the favour of lovers of Englifh ballads, 
particularly thofe of Dr. Arne at Drury-lane and Vauxhall, 
compofed exprefsly for his voice and bounded abilities. He 
was the rival of Beard, and gained as much applaufe by the 
{weetnefs of his voice, through all his ignorance, as Beard, 
a regular bred mufician, brought up in the king’s chapel, 
could do by knowledge of mufic, humour, and good 
acting. 

We with not “ to draw his frailties from their dread 
abode ;?? but we cannot help recording, as a beacon to 
other popular fingers, that Low was profligate, extravagant, 
and unprincipled; which rendered the latter part of his life 
difgraceful and wretched. From acquiring unbounded ap- 
plaufe, and an income of more than 1ooo/. a-year, he was 
reduced to the loweft ftate of indigence, and degraded into 
a chorus finger at Sadler’s Wells, Cuper’s Gardens, and 
even a ballad-finger in the flreets. 

Low 4irs, in Horfemanfbip. See Arrs. 

Low-Be/l, m Birding, a name given to a bell, by means 
of which they take birds in the night in open champaign 
countries, and among ftubble in October. The method is 
to go out about nine o’clock in a {till evening, when the air 
is mild, and the moon does not fhine. 

The low-bell is to be of a deep and hollow found, and of 
fuch a fize, that a man may conveniently carry it in one 
hand. The perfon who carries it is to make it toll all the 
way he goes, as nearly as may be, in that manner in which 
the bell on the neck of a fheep tolls, as it goes on while it 
feeds. There mutt alfo be a box made like a large lanthorn, 
about a foot fquare, and lined with tin, but with one fide 
open. ‘Two or three great lights are to be fet in this, and 
the box is to be fixed to the perfon’s breaft, with the open 
fide forwards, fo that the light may be caft forward to a 

reat diftance ; it will {pread as it goes out of the box, and 
will diftinétly fhew the perfon who carries it whatever there 
is ina large {pace of ground which it extends over, and con- 
fequently all the birds that rooft upon the ground. Two 
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perfons mutt follow him who carries the box and bell, one 
on each fide, fo as not to be within the reach ef the light to 
fhew themfelves. Each of thefe is to have a hand-net of 
about three or four feet fquare, faftened to a long fick or 
pole; and on which ever fide any bird is feen at rooit, the 
perfon who is neareft is to lay his' net over it, and take it 
with as little noife as poffible. When the net is over the 
bird, the perfon who laid it is not to be ina hurry to take 
the bird, but muft ftay till he who carries the light is got 
beyond it, that the motions may not be difcovered. The 
blaze of the light, and the noife of the bell, terrify and 
amaze the birds in fuch a manner, that they remain itill to 
be taken; but the people who are about the work mutt 
keep the ftrifteft quiet and {tillnefs that may be. 

Some people are fond of going on this fcheme alone. 
The perfon then fixes the light-box to his breaft; and carries 
the bell in one hand, and the net in the other; the net, in 
this cafe, may be fomewhat {maller, and the handle fhorter. 
When more than one are out at a time, it is always proper 
to carry a gun. Itis no uncommon thing to efpy a hare 
when on this expedition; and, in that cafe, it is betterto 
fhoot her, than to truft to the taking her in the net, for fhe ~ 
will very eafily efcape from that. i 
Some tie their bell to their pirdle, and carry the light in . 
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their left hand, and the net in their right ; the light is not to 
be fo large in this cafe, and the other way is therefore rather 
the better. 

Low-Bellers, in our Statute-Books, are perfons who go in 
the night-time with a light and bell, by the fight and noife 
whereof, birds fitting on the ground become ftupefied, and 
fo are covered with a net, and taken. 

Low Countries, in Geography. 
pERS, and NETHERLANDS. 

Low Countries, School of Engraving of the. It has been 
deemed eligible to adopt the ufual cleffification, and follow 
the examples of the continental writers upon art, in ar- 
ranging our f{chools of engraving. ‘Thole writers have 
thought proper to unite the fchools of Holland and of 
Flanders under the general head of ‘*1’Ecole des Pays bas ;”? 
and as our Cyclopedia had advanced beyond the letter D, 
before it was determined to clufler our biographical notices 
of the profeffors of this art, in fchools and in chronologic 
fucceffion, it is prefumed the expediency of this arrange- 
ment will need no further argument in its recommendation, 
or reafon for its adoption. 

The literati and connoiffeurs of the Low Countries have 
not been infenfible to the anxieties which ufually attend on — 
the patriotifm of art and fcholarfhip, and have taken fome ~ 
{mall part in the controverfy re{pe€iing the invention of 
letter-prefs engraving and printing: but the feeble preten- — 
fions of Laurence Cofter of Haerlem to this fancied honour, — 
though once ftrenuoufly afferted by Meerman, by Bokhorn, © 
and by Junius, have been patiently refigned, and gradually — 
withdrawn ; and the {tory of his wandering in a wood near — 
Haerlem, and printing from the bark of trees, refuted by — 
the baron Heinneken, is no longer liftened to with the — 
fmalleft degree of credit, beyond the fuburbs of the good — 
city of Haerlem. ‘ 

But the Low Countries may claim the more worthy © 
rivalry, and the more folid diitinG@ion, of having given birth ~ 
to fome of the moft juftly celebrated engravers on copper: — 
and the prefcience and difplay of fuperior and original kill, — 
are furely a more noble ground of conteit, than the fortuitous — 
concurrence of cafual difcovery, however important in its 
confequences. : ‘ 

We have already mentioned the Gothic engraving of the 
Holy Virgin, which is in the royal collection, and other 
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prints, that with the moft fhow of reafon have been pre- 
fumed to be the work of Coster (fee that article) ; but 
if that artift, or that perfon rather, died in the year 1441, 
as is reported, how happens it that we hear fo little more of 
letter-prefs engraving in the Low Countries till the time of 
Van Affen and Peter Coeck, who were neither of them 
born till toward the clofe of the fifteenth century ? 

A rude print, defigned in a {tiff and Gothic ftyle, and 
executed in a barbarous tafte, was fome years ago preferved 
in the library of the king of France. It had formerly be- 
longed to the celebrated abbé Marolles; was believed by 
the connoiffleurs of Paris (perhaps with reafon) to be the 
moft ancient of the Flemifh produétions in this art ; and is 
infcribed, in the old black letter, “© Gheprint t’ Antwerpen 
by my Phillery, de Figur Snyder,” #. e. in Englifh, ‘Printed 
at Antwerp by me, Phillery, engraver of figures.” 

The fubjeét of this ancient engraving, which appears to 
be executed on wood, is a female figure fitting with a dog 
on her lap, near whom are two foldiers ftanding: but if it 
has been inferred to be the firft, merely becaufe it is among 
the very rudeft and worft of Flemifh productions, we can by 
no means acquiefce in the juftnefs of fuch a criterion; and 
of Mynheer Phillery, the figur fnyder and printer, nothing 
further is known. ' ’ 

If we except the doubtful claims of Phillery, Lucas Ja- 
cobs of Leyden, Peter Coeck of Aloft, and John Walther 
of Affen, who were contemporaneous, were the earlieft en- 
gravers of the Low Countries with whofe names and works 
we are acquainted. The former is believed to have intro- 
duced into his country the art of engraving on copper, and 
the method of printing with the rolling-prefs ; and the two 
latter, that of engraving on wood, or {fo as to deliver im- 
preffions from the furface of the work, and with the letter- 
prefs; and all, though not the proclaimed and perfonal 
difciples, were evidently the ftudents and imitators, of 
Wolgemuth, Schoen, and Durer. The internal evidence 

| arifing from comparing their ftyles of art, with thofe of the 

_ early German matters, is at leait as fatisfaStory a proof of 
fuch a fact, as could have been derived from the teftimony of 
contemporary writers: for mere writers upon art, partly 
from want of praétical knowledge, and partly from the mif- 

| takes of inmadvertency, have not unfrequently recorded 

errors; which errors fometimes continue for ages to be re- 
peated, and to flow on through the ufual literary channels, 
until they are deteéted and dragged afhore by the local 
knowledge and power of profeffional artifts, or the cul- 
tivated eye and matured judgment of unaffected connoifleur- 
fhip. 

On comparing dates, it appears that the birth of Jacobs 
was four years pofterior to thofe of Coeck and Walther, 
though he preceded them in the prattice of engraving. 

Péter Coeck, or Koeck, was born in the year 1490, at 
Aloft, in Flanders, and died in the fame city A.D. 1550. 
From Barent Van Orley, of Bruffels, he obtained fome in- 
ftruétions in drawing, after which he travelled to [taly for 
improvement, where he made very confiderable progrefs in 
his ftudies, and from whence he made a voyage to Turkey. 

On his return he married, and fettled in his native town, 

where he enjoyed a {mall penfion from the government; but 
his wife dying foon after, he removed to Bruflels, andengaged 
to paint for acompany of merchants, who had conceived the 
project of eftablifhing a manufacture of tapeitry at Con- 
itantinople under his dire¢tion. : 
_ During his refidence abroad, he had made drawings of 
* that magnificent city and its fuburbs ; which, on the failure of 
_ the tapeftry fcheme, he cut on feven wooden blocks, divided 
into as many compartments, which being joined together, 
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make a very large, long print, refembling a frieze. Ona 
tablet belonging to the firft block is written in bad French, 
“© The Manners and Cuftoms of the Turks, with the Coun- 
tries belonging to them, drawn from Nature by Peter Coeck 
of Aloft, when he was in Turkey, in the year of Jefus 
Chrit MDXXXIII. He alfo with his own hand executed 
thefe prints according to the drawings he had made.”? And 
upon a tablet in the laft block, in the fame language is in- 
fcribed, ‘* Mary Verhulft, widow of the faid Peter d’ Aloft, 
who died in the yeer 1550, caufed thefe figures to be printed 
under the grace and privilege of his imperial majefty, in the 
year MCCCCCLIII.” The principal fubjeéts of thefe blocks 
are, 1. The March of the Grand Seignior with his Janifaries. 
2. The Suite of the Grand Seignior walking. 3. A Turk- 
ifh Marriage, with the Ornaments and Dances of the 
Country. 4. Their Funeral Ceremonies. 5. Their Re- 
joicings on the New Moon, 6. Their Repaits. 7. Their 
feafaring and warlike Cuftoms. _ 

After Coeck returned to his native country, he married a 
fecond time, Mary Verhulit, and had a daughter, who af- 
terwards married his pupil, Peter Breughel the elder. Be- 
fides many altar and cabinet pictures, executed by Coeck, 
he tranflated from the Italian the works of Sebaftian Serlio, 
and Vitruvius; contributed greatly to the improvement of 
the architeGture of his country ; and was honoured with the 
title of firft painter to the emperor Charles V. 

Strutt fays of his eugravings, that they contain a vaft 
number of figures, executed with great care, but not much 
tafte: but that they are very curious, and were doubtlefs 
very eftimable at the time they were performed. He ufually 
marked them with his initials in the form of a monogram, 
which will be found in our Plate I. of thofe ufed by the en- 
gravers of the Netherlands. 

John Walther Van Affen was alfo born in the year 1490, 
and in his youth flourifhed at Amfterdam, but the events 
of his life are very obfcure. He engraved on wood with a 
degree of boldnefs fuperior to that of the age in which he 
lived : his invention was copious; and the heads of his 
figures often expreffive. His print of *Chrift praying in 
the Garden’’ has been particularly admired, and yery juftly 
fo, when regarded with reference to the time and place in 
which he lived: but the forms of his naked, as might be ex- 
pected, are Gothic, meagre, and ill drawn. 

Walther commonly marked his engravings with his ini- 
tials, combined ina cypher, and as if infcribed on a tablet, 
as may be feen in our firft plate of the monograms, &c. 
ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries ; and the beft 
lift which we are able to form of his works is as follows. 

A fet of fix, of the circular form, about nine inches in 
diameter, from the Life and Paffion of Chrift. They are 
dated in the years 1513 and 1514; marked with the cypher 
of the artift ; and each print is furrounded with a fort of 
Dutch grotefque ornament. Their fubjeéts are, “* The 
Scourging of Chrift ;” «* Our Saviour at Prayer in the Gar- 
den of Olives,’’ wherein his. three difciples are reprefented 
afleep, and the Jews are advancing, conduéted by Judas ; 
(this is the print diftinguifhed above for its fuperior merits ; ) 
« Chrift taken into Cuftody, with St. Peter cutting off 
the Ear of the Servant of Malchus;” ¢ Chrilt bearing 
his Crofs,”’ with the proceflion to mount Calvary; “ The 
Crucifixion,” in which St. John and the holy women are 
introduced at the foot of the crofs ; and « Jefus laid in the 
Sepulchre,” attended by Jofeph of Arimathea bearing a 
vafe of ointment. 

Another fet of feven plates in folio, each confifting of fix 
different fubje¢ts contained in architeétural compartments, 
with deferiptions in the Dutch language, The fubjects a 

partly 
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pattly hiftorical and partly allegéric ; fome are from the 
Chriftian, and others from the heathen mythology ; and it 
would be difficult, if it be praéticable, to conneé the whole 
on principle. The feventh print is infcribed ‘¢ Gheprint tot 
Aemftelredam, by Doen Pieter toon in Enghelenburch,”’ 
and all are marked with the monogram of the artilt. 

Befide thefe, are fome procefflions , of which we know 
not the titles or number, from the graver of Walther of 
Affen, anda fmall upright print of an armed figure on horfe- 
back, with the enfign of the caftle of St. Angelo, infcribed 
«¢ St. Hadrianum. Amftelodamus in AZdibus Donardi Petri 
ad figne Caftri Angelica.” The whole are after his own 
compofitions. 

Lucas Jacobs of Leyden, the earlieft engraver on copper 
that the Low Countries produced, was an honour to his 
age andcountry. His country appears to have thought fo, 
and hence in fome parts of Europe his family name is nearly 
loft, and he is univerfally known by the appellation of Lucas 
van Leyden. 

Lucas was born in the year 1494, and was the fon of 
Hugues Jacobs, a painter, but not of much talent or repu- 
tation, and whofe chief glory has been refleéted from the 
brightnefs of his fon’s abilities. Obtaining a rudimental ac- 
quaintance with art under his paternal roof, Lucas began, 
even during the age of adolefcence, to diftinguifh himfelf by 
his drawings and his extraordinary attempts in the arts of 
painting and engraving. He finiflred his elementary ftudies 
in the {chool of Cornelius Engelbrecht, who was then in the 
height of reputation. But perhaps his greateft happinefs 
as an artift, confifted in his living at the fame period with 
Albert Durer, between whom and himfelf the moft inti- 
mate and fincere friendfhip, and the utmoft freedom and li- 
berality of profeffional communication, fubfifted : for Durer, 
who was the fenior of our artift by more than twenty years, 
on feeing fome of his youthful produétions, is faid to have 
conceived for him the moft lively efteem, which gave birth 
to a correfpondence, generous and difinterefted at firit on 
the part of the German, and which by degrees grew familiar 
and friendly on both fides. The biographers of Lucas 
have reported, that between the age of nine years and twelve, 
he executed a print of St. Hubert, for which he was re- 
warded by a certain burgomatter with as many guilders as he 
was years of age. The prefent writer has not feen this ju- 
venile produétion, nor has he found it mentioned in thofe fo- 
reign catalogues which he has confulted of the works of 
our artift. He therefore prefumes it may have been a copy, 
done for praétice and improvement in the new art, of the 
juftly celebrated work of Albert Durer, which is thus en- 
titled, and that it was probably among thofe early and fur- 
prizing produétions which called forth the favourable notice 
of the artift of Nuremberg, and became the bafis of the 
fubfequent intimacy between Albert and Lucas, which 
ended but with the life of the former. 

Each of thefe diftinguifhed artifts regularly fent as pre- 
fents to his friend, felefted impreffions (for the mercantile 
trickeries of proof-taking and proof-making had not then 
been invented) of every engraving which he ‘publifhed ; 
and when Durer was driven from Nuremberg by the ill- 
temper of his wife, he fought refuge at Leyden, was 
received by Jacobs inthe moft cordial and affeGionate man- 
ner, and to commemorate their mutual friendfhip, befides 
painting each other’s portraits, they executeda piGture in con- 
junction on the fame pannel. 

It fhould have been mentioned before, that Lucas acquired 
his knowledge of the ufe of the graver in the workfhop of a 
goldfmith of Leyden, and that of the procefs of etching, 
he obtained from an armourer of that city, who employed 


the corrofive power of aquafortis in ornamenting cuirafles, 
and other confpicuous parts of plate armour. The prefent 
writer has, in another work, {tated his conjeCture, that the an- 
cient corroded fword-blades of Syria and Damafcus are the 
probable origin of the art of etching on copper, and now 
fufpects that he may have been miftaken in attributing (as he 
has done under the article ErcuinG) its invention to Albert 
Durer. He now thinks it not improbable that Lucas im- 
parted this art of corrofion to his friend, either by letter, or, 
he fhould fancy, during the refidence of the latter at Ley- 
den, if there were not grounds for fuppofing that thisjour- 
ney was not undertaken until after the year 1516, when Du- ~ 
rer’s firft etching (of which the fubjeé is the rape of Pro- 
ferpine) was produced. And he thinks fo the rather from 
reflecting on the generally received report, that the two ear- 
lieft of Albert’s etchings were performed on plates of iron 
or itcel: yet Lucas’s etching of St. Catherine, which is 
believed to be his firft produétion in this art, did not appear 
until the year 1520. 

Lucas of Leyden was frank, generous, and urbane, as 
well by nature as by habit; yet his generofity in fome in- 
ftances was requited with ingratitude; and his urbanity, if 
we might credit the tale which is related below, did not thield 
him from the fhafts of envy and malevolence. Confpicuous 
by his rare and fingular endowments, and unremitting in his 
habits of profeffional induftry, the novelty, beauty, and 
number of his publications could fearcely fail to enrich him. 
Strutt fays ‘he gained much money by his profeflion, and 
being of a generous turn of mind, had not the leaft notion 
of fhutting up his money in his cheft ; on the contrary, he 
{pent it freely, dreffed well, and lived in a fuperior ftyle.’” 

To enjoy his popularity, or improve his tafte, he made a 
journey into Zealand and Brabant, at the age of thirty-three, 
giving entertainments to the artiits in moft of the great 
towns and cities through which he paffed ; and it is report- 
ed, that during this journey, a flow poifon, which was fatal 
to our artift, was adminiftered to him at one of thefe enter- 
tainments by a painter of Flufhing, who was envious of the 
fame which followed the exercife of his various talents. But 
the honour of human nature fhould perhaps incline us not ~ 
to liften too readily to ftories of this kind. No delicacy 
fhould have led, and no pardon was likely to lead, to the re- 
preffion of the name of the author of a deed fo atrocious. 
Yet he was never pointed out : and it muft be a flow poifon 
indeed! that is fix years in effecting its purpofe. 

It feems more worthy of belief that the real poifon of Lu- | 
cas van Leyden, confifted of a mixture of the occafional ex- 
ceffes of convivial indulgence, with habits of intenfe pro- 
feflional application. Contrarieties which can never affimi- — 
late, few conftitutions can endure; ard fo anxious and un- 
remitting was the application of Lucas, that he found the ~ 
day too fhort for his purpofe, and frequently confumed great 
part of the night alfo in his ftudies. 

Even during the laft fix years of his life, while he lay — 
pining under the preffure of difeafe, or at leaft oppreffed by — 
a ficknefs under which ordinary minds would have languifhed, 
his induftry and love of art were eminently confpicuous. 
When it was reprefented to him that fuch clofe attention did 
but increafe the malignity of his diforder, he caimly replied, — 
«“T am content it fhould be fo, fince, by my ftudies, I endea- 
vour to make my bed of ficknefs a bed of honour. 
artift can never die in a more fuitable manner than with his _ 
pencil in his hand.” Ge 

He died accordingly at the age of thirty-nine in his native — 
city, and in the year of our Lord 1553. ‘a 


Befide engraving both on copper and on wood, Lucas 


painted in oil, in diftemper, and upon glafs, exerciling the 


latter 4 a 
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latter art by a procefs that is known to few if any of its 
modern practitioners. He commonly marked his works 
with the fort of Gothic L, which will be found in our firft 
plate of the monograms, &c. of the engravers of the Low 
Countries, fometimes adding the date of the year, and in- 
{cribing both ona tablet. 

Vafari fays, that ‘* perhaps Lucas equals any of the beft 
artifts in the management of the graver; that his hittorical 
fubje&ts are executed with great truth, and that he knew 
well how to group his figures without creating confufion in 
his prints ;"’ but is certainly too loud in his praife, where he 
adds, that ‘‘ he furpaffed Durer in compofitiou, and fucceeded 
in reprefenting aerial per{peCtive with the graver, as well as 
could have been done with the affiftance of colour.’’ 

A jutter eftimate of his merits may be found in the bio- 
graphical ditionary of our countryman Strutt, who affirms 
that his ftyle of engraving differed confiderably from that 
of Albert Durer, and feems evidently to have been founded 
upon the works of Ifrael van Mecheln. His prints are very 
neat and clear, but without any powerful effe&. The 
ftrokes are as fine and as delicate upon the objeéts in the 
front, as upon thofe in the diltances ; and this want of va- 
riety, joined with the feeblenefs of the mafles of fhadow, 
give his engravings, with all their neatnefs, an unfinifhed ap- 
pearance, much unlike the firm, fubftantial effet, which we 
find in the works of Albert Durer. He was attentive to 
the minutiz of his art. Every thing is carefully made out 
in his prints, and no part of them is negle¢ted. His figures 
are generally tall and thin; the attitudes well chofen, and 
frequently graceful and elegant. In thefe he followed na- 
ture fimply, without affectation. He gave great character 
and expreffion to the heads of his figures ; but on examina- 
tion of his works, we find the fame heads too often repeated. 
| The hands and feet rather mannered than correét ; and when 

he attempted to draw the naked figure, he fucceeded but 

indifferently. He affected to make the folds of his draperies 

long and flowing ; but his female figures are frequently fo 

exceflively loaded with girdles, bandages, and other orna- 

mental trappings, that much of the elegance of the defign 
| is loft ; and that native fimplicity, which is, as it were, the 
very foul of painting, is deltroyed. 

To Adam Bartfch of the Imperial library at Vienna, the 
public is indebted for a catalogue raifonné of near)y two hun- 
dred of the engravings of this matter, all of which are the 
produce of his own fertile invention. About twenty wood- 
cuts have alfo been afcribed to him, but of which he was pro- 
bably only the defigner. Mariette, however, poflefled two 
| hundred and thirty of his prints. 

Ass nothing like an Englifh catalogue has yet appeared, we 
fhall name as many as we are able, beginning with thofe fub- 

jets which he has taken 

_ From the Old Teflament.—“ The Hiftory of the Creation, 
and the Fall of our firit Parents,’’ in a fet of fix fine prints 
of {mall folio fize, engraven A.D. 1529; of which the fub- 
are, 1. God, (reprefented by the figure of an old man,) 
creating Eve during the Sleep of Adam. 2. God laying the 
Tnjuné&tion on Adam and Eve not to touch the forbidden 
Fruit. 3. Eve, feduced by the Serpent, perfuading Adam 
to eat of the Fruit of the ‘I'ree of Life. 4. Adam and Eve 
vexpelled from Paradife. 5. Cain flaying Abel. 6. Adam 
and Eve deploring the Death of Abel, who is extended before 
‘them. “Adam and Eve, Fugitives, after being turned out 
of the terreitrial Paradife,”? in 4to. fize. Lucas has treated 
“The Trefpafs of Eve,” and “The Death of Abel,’ ina 
different manner, on fix fmall plates; ‘ Lamech ftanding, 
bending his Bow, and Abel fitting at the Foot of a Tree, with 
Jaw-bone of an Afs before him,”’ in 8vo.; ‘* Abraham 
| 
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and the three Angels,”? of quarto fize; * Lot and his 
Daughters efcaping from the burning City,” a very fine en- 
graving, dated 1530, companion to “The Sin of Adam 
and Eve,’ in {mall folio; “ Abraham fending away Hagar 
and Ifhmael,"’ a middling-fized plate, lengthways, dated 
1510; and known among dealers by the name of the large 
Hagar. The fame fubje& otherwife treated, called the 
little Hagar, of gto. fize, dated 1516. The Hiftory of 
Jofeph, in five 4to. prints, dated 1512; and of which the 
fubjeéts are, 1. Jofeph recounting his Dreams to his Brethren. 
2. Jofeph folicited by the Wife of Potiphar. 3.'The Wife 
of Potiphar accufing Jofeph. 4. Jofeph in Prifon, explain- 
ing the Dreams of the Officers. 5. Jofeph interpreting the 
Dreams before Pharoah. The Daughter of Jephtha meet- 
ing her Father,”? one of the earlieft produétions of Lucas, 
engraved fome time about the year 1508; “ Dalila cutting 
off Sampfon’s Hair,’? ‘ David and Goliah,’’ and “ David 
playing the Harp before Saul,” all in folio; David fup- 
plicating in behalf of his People,” a large print. The fame 
fubject differently treated, an etching, datedin 1520. “ So- 
lomon worfhipping the Idols,’’ in quarto ; «¢ Ether before 
king Ahafuerus,” a large folio plate; the proof of which, 
in the royal collection at Paris, coft two hundred and fifteen 
livres, according to the note of P. Mariette written at the 
back of the print. ¢ Sufannah and the Elders,” of 4to. 
fize, dated 1508, 

Suljedis from the New Teflament.—< St. Joachim em- 
bracing St. Anne,’? dated 1520; ‘ The Annunciation,?? 
“The Vifitation,”’ both of oétavo fize ; “The Adoration 
of the Magi:”’ this is efteemed one of the moft confiderable 
works of the mafter, it is dated 15:3; and of large folio 
fize. ** The Repofe during the Flight into Egypt;’’ * Jefus 
baptized in the River Jordan,” a very grand compofition, 
contaiing a very numerous aflemblage of figures, and en- 
graved about the year 1510; ‘ Jefus tempted by Satan in 
the Defart,’’ dated 1518, all of quarto fize ; “ The Refur- 
rection of Lazarus,’’ a grand compofition, engraved in the 
year 1508, foho fize; ‘The Paffion of our Saviour,” re- 
prefented in fourteen plates, engraved A.D. 1521, and en- 
titled as follows, viz. 1.The Laft Supper. 2. Jefus on the 
Mount of Olives. 3. Our Saviour feized in the Garden of 
Olives. 4. Our Saviour taken before the High Prieft. 
5. Jefus reviled. 6. ‘Che Flagellation. 7. Jefus crowned 
with Thorns. §. Jefus expofed to the People. 9. Chrift 
bearing the Crofs. 40. The Crucifixion. 11. The Defcent 
from the Crofs. 12. Our Saviour laid in the Sepulchre. 
33. The Defcent into Hell. 14. The Refufcitation. An- 
other fet of «The Paflion of our Saviour,’ in nine circular 
plates, eight inches in diameter. A grand “ Ecce Homo,’* 
very rich in compofition, ‘containing more than a hundred 
figures, one of the belt engravings of Lucas, dated 1510, in 
large folio.  Jefus Chrilt on the Crofs, between the two 
Thieves,"’ a very fine print, nearly as rich in compofition as 
the preceding, having twenty-four figures admirably group- 
ed: the good impreflions of this plate are very feldom to be 
met with, itis dated 1517, and in large folio. “Our Saviour ap- 
pearing to Mary Magdalen as a Gardener,”’ both half figures, 
placed before the fepulchre, in gto. anddated 1519 ; “The 
Return of the Prodigal Son,”’ a folio print, admirable for the 
fpirited execution afehe back-ground and {mall figures, en- 
graved A.D. 1510. 

Various Devotional Subjeds.— ** The Virgin and Child, ac- 
companied by St. Anne,”? dated 1516; “ The Virgin and 
Child, ftanding on a Bifhop’s Crozier ;? The Virgin and 
Infant Jefus,” 1514; ‘*A Holy Family,” in quarto 3 
‘The Virgin and Holy Infant, contemplated by two 
Angels,” in quarto. Jefus Chrift and his twelve apoftles, " a 
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fet of fourteen plates, of o€tavo fize. The four Evangelifts, 
occupied in writing the gofpel, half-length figures, in $vo. 
St. Peter and St. Paul, half-length figures, oftavo fize. 
Another plate of the faints «* Peter and Paul,’” in a land- 
{cape ; a very fine engraving, dated 1527. ‘¢ The Conver- 
fion of St. Paul,” a very grand compofition, in large folio, 
dated 1509. ‘ Saint Chriftopher,”’ in which he appears fit- 
ting at the foot of a rock, ov the banks of a river: on one 
fide of the faint, in the back-ground, is a hermit, coming out 
of his cell with a lantern. This print is one of the earlieft 
productions of Lucas, done apparently about the year 1508, 
of oGtavo fize. ‘Saint Chriftopher in the Water, with 
the Infant Chrift on his Shoulders,’’ a {mall print. 

Albert Durer engraved and publifhed the fame fubje& in 
the courfe of the fame year, and it is fuppofed the two artifts 
worked in concurrence. ‘ St. John the Baptift,’’ dated 
1513, ‘ The Decollation of St. John the Baptift,”” both 
‘in o¢tavo ; ‘ St. Jerome,’ the head furrounded with rays 
of glory, fitting in an alcove, witha f{kull before him: Lucas 
engraved this fubjeét three times; but the print which is 
treated in the beft manner is dated 1521, in quarto. “ St. 
Sebaftian,”’ in which the holy martyr appears faftened to a 
tree, with his body pierced by arrows, in odtave, engraved 
probably in the year 1508; ‘ St. Antony,’ habited in a 
long robe, with a monk’s cowl on his head, and a great 
number of acceffories, in oétavo; ‘ The Temptation of 
St. Antony,” where he is reprefented feated on a hillock be- 
tween two trees, looking at a figure, whom he perceives to be 
a female devil, from the horns fticking through her head 
drefs. The back-ground is a mountainous landfcape, with 
an old caftle; a very fine print, dated 1509, in quarto. 
« St. Dominic,’ furrounded by rays of glory, holding a 
{taff, terminated by a crucifix: behind himis a aes holding 
in his mouth a flaming torch, in o€tavo, engraved fome time 
about the year 1514. “¢ St. Gerard Sagredius,” a bifhop 
and martyr, his head covered with an epifcopal mitre, fur- 
rounded with rays of glory: he holds in his hand a heart 
pierced with an arrow, oGtavo. “ St. Francis receiving the 
Stigmatics,’? from a crucifix fufpended in the air: at the 
bottom of the print is a Capuchin monk, fitting at the foot 
of a tree, in oGtavo. “ St. George liberating the Princefs 
of Antioch,’’ whom he has refcued. In this, as in many 
other old prints, the a¢tion is double: in other words, two 
points of time are reprefented, for ia the back-ground 1s 
St. George combating the dragon, and the princefs chained 
againft a rock ; engraved in 1508. ‘* Mary Magdalen en- 
tering into worldly Pleafures,”? a celebrated print, of large 
folio fize, known among the amateurs under the name of 
«© The Magdalen’s Dance :”’ in one part of the print fhe is 
ceprefented dancing with a man to a flute and tambourin, 
with various other groups: lower down fhe is reprefented 
on horfeback, at the head ef a troop of hunt{men; and again 
fying towards 2 wood with three men, one of whom founds 
2 horn: and towards the fummit of a rock is the foul of 
the Magdalen ravifhed in the air by four angels. ‘This fine 
print was engraved about the year 1519, when the artift was 
in his meridian. ‘¢ The Magdalen in a Defert at the Foot 
of a Rock;’’ in the clouds is reprefented the eternal father 
with along beard, and a tiara on his head. This is without 
date, but is doubtlefs one of the earlieft productions of 
Lucas, while his powers of drawing and compofition were 
yet feeble, and is better engraved than it is defigned. ‘The 
Magdalen ftanding on a Cloud, holding a Vafe:’’ to this 
print has been miftakenly given the appellation of “ Pandora 
letting out the Evils of the World ;’’ it is dated 1518, and of 
ottavo fize. There is in cxiftence a print of this fubject, 
marked with the initials I. V.M. which has been attributed 
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to Irael Von Mecheln; but, on comparifon, it appears to 
be a bad copy of the engraving by Lucas, by an unknown ; 
hand. « St. Catherine,"’ a half-length figure, crowned with 
rays of glory, leaning on a wheel, with a book and {word. 
It is an etching, touched in fome parts with the graver, and 
dated 1520. 

Profane Subjeds.—‘ Mahomet fleeping, with a Prieft mur- 
dered by his Side, and another Figure itealing his Sword,"’ 
a folio print, faid to be one of his earlieft produétions ; 
the feven cardinal virtues, fitting figures, each crowned 
by an angel, dated 1530, viz. 1. Faith. 2. Hope. 3. Charity. 
4. Prudence. 5. Juttice. 6. Fortitude. 7. Temperance. 
« The Death of Lucretia,’’ dated 1512, which print is by 
fome called ‘* The Death of Dido,” in o€tavo; “ The 
Death of Pyramus and Thifbe;” “ The Poet Virgil, — 
fufpended from a Window ina Bafket, to the Derifion of 
the Populace;’’ a {mall folio print, executed with great — 
taite and fpirit, and very correctly drawn, and well com- 
pofed. Vafari, who fpeaks very highly of this print, — 
fays, that “Albert Durer was fo fenfibly ftruck with — 
the merit of it, that he afterwards wifhed to concur with 
Lucas in producing a pair of prints that fhould correfpond 
in form, moral, and dimenfions, to which defire we owe the 
celebrated print of ‘ Death's Horfe.”” The two prints do 
correfpond in thefe refpects: yet the inadvertency of Va- 
fari in this place, which has been repeated by Huber and 
Roft, has not hitherto been pointed out. To make any — 
thing credible of this ftory, the order of the facts and per- | 
fons muft be reverfed ; for the «* Death’s Horfe’’ of Albert 
Durer was produced to the public in the year 1513, 
whereas Lucas of Leyden did not publifh his fufpended poet 
till 1525. And what renders the non-detetion of this error 
the more furprifing and remarkable is, that both thefe en- 
gravings bear their refpeétive dates ; the latter on’a frag- 
ment of broken ftone at the left-hand corner of the print, — 
the former immediately above the monogram of Albert on — 
his ufual tablet. ‘| 

The emulation mutt, therefore, have been felt by Lucas, — 
and his engraving of ‘ The Courtezan fufpending Virgil ina _ 
Bafket,”’ which, of all his works, approaches nearelt, in point — 
of ftyle, to this exquifitely finifhed print from the graver of — 
Durer, muft have been produced accordingly. 

The recondite moral and meaning of thefe compofitions, — 
and intentions of their authors, will then ftand thus. Albert — 
Durer had produced a juftly admired engraving, by fome — 
vulgarly termed ‘* Death’s Horfe,’? by others “The ~ 
Worldly Man,” but wherein a cavalier, completely armed, 
fallies forth on the bufinefs of Death. His fteed is richly — 
harneffed ; his helmet ftudded and wrought with ornaments 5 _ 
and his armour, in the fine impreflions, appears as if of filver, — 
and of coftly workmanfhip. He is a hero, and perhaps in- 
tended by Albert for fome Alexander, or individual general — 
of renown. Whilft he is gravely bent on the purfuit of — 
that glory which arifes from the deftruction of his fellow — 
men, a crowned {pectre, which feems intended for Death, — 
croffes the warrior’s way : he is mounted on a mule, holds up — 
an hour-glafs with an index before the hero, and feems to 
{coff at his purpofe ; while a frightful monfter, with various” 
horns, like one of thofe mentioned in the Apocalypfe, and — 
which is probably intended for the Devil, follows hard after — 
him, intent and ready to feize on his prey. ‘The moral has — 
various acceffories, {uch as a lofty caftle in the back-ground,’ 
and a lizard crawling in the road, whofe allegorical office is” 
to warn man of danger. A warning bell, too, hangs from 
the neck of the mule, on which rides the f{pectre, while tol 
the caparifon of the warrior’s teed, the jingling bell of Folly 
is appendant. 
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it. is altogether a profound pi€tured allegory, worthy of 
ferious contemplation, and dictated by the fame mufe who 
afterwards prompted Dr. Young to write 


«¢ Deaths ftand, like Mercuries, in ev’ry way, 
And kindly point us to our journey’s end.” 


It appears to the prefent writer, that, ftruck with this ex- 
traordinary difplay of the various powers, as poet, painter, 
andeneraver, of his friend Durer, the Dutch artift became 
laudably ambitious of defigning and executing a fit com- 
panion to a production which muft doubtleis have been very 
popular ; and, accordingly, inftitutes and ftimulates a com- 
parifon between the love or luft of conqueft and falfe glory, 
and that of woman, and with much ingenutty calls on the 
fpectator to behold and balance their abfurd and pernicious 
confequences. 

A pictorial comparifon is thus provoked between the moral 
confequences of the abufe of two potent paffions ; and if it 
might be granted that we perceive the little diftant figure, whom, 
in the print of Lucas, the courtezan fufpends in a bafket, 
and expofes to the derifion of the populace, to be the poet 
Virgil, the moral effects would be heightened by the reflec- 
tion, that it is the organ of Fame, and difpenfer of terreftrial 
immortality, who is thus himfelf made to appear infamous 
and ridiculous, as in the print of Albert it is the deftroyer 
who is the victim. tg med 

But of this it requires that the fpe€tator be informed by 
Lucas, or by Vafari ; for as the coftume and charaters (as 
in all the works-of this matter) are perfeétly Dutch, no 
other men would dream that a {mall diftant head, covered 
with the mitre of epifcopacy, or the cap of folly, was that 
of the Mantuan bard. 

This engraving is, however, with regard to compofition, 
manual execution, high finifh, and aétions and expreffion 
of the figures on the fore-ground, particularly that of the 
principal male figure, one of the very beft of the works of 
Lucas van Leyden. ; : 
© To quit this digreffion, and refume our lift of the fubjects 
which he has defigned and engraved from profane hiftory, 
and his own fancy. ‘ Venus, the beautiful Goddefs of 
Love,’’ a 4to. plate, dated 1528. A folio plate of “* Mars 
and Venus,’ with armour and an attendant cupid, was 
executed during the long illnefs of the artift ; as was alfo 
«The Goddefs Pallas,” armed with her xgis and fpear. 
The latter was the laft plate which he engraved, and it is 

 faid, that a fhort time before he died, he requefted to fee 
it; upon which occafion it feems probable, that he ufed 
thofe remarkable words, fo much to his honour as an artift, 
which we have cited in his biography. “ A military 
_ Officer difplaying a Flag.”” The attitude of the figure is 
very fpirited and foldier-like, and the print altogether is 
_ very beautifully finifhed ; both are of o€tavo fize. ‘ Four 
Soldiers in a Foret,” without a date, but probably en- 
graven about the year 1508. A very fine print of a young 
man at the head of a party of foldiers, liftening attentively 
toa man, with his hat in his hand: on each {fide is repre- 
fented a group of three men converfing. «¢ The Beggars,” 
_ one of whom receives a platter from the other: the group is 
completed by a female figure, with her hand on her breatt. 
' This print appears to have been engraven about the year 
| 1508. “ The Promenade :” the back-ground reprefents a 
{ manfion fituated at the foot of a mountain, which terminates 
“the view, dated 1g20. ‘ The Earl and Lady, with a 
Falcon :’’ this is drily executed, and appears to have been 
engraven about the year 1508. ‘ The Wood Nymph,” 
fhe is walking with a peafant, and another figure conducting 
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them ; all of oftavo fize. [Note.—There is a copy of the 
Wood Nymph, engraved by Wierix at the age of twelve. ] 
A man with a lighted torch, condu@ting a female, followed 
by a man with a fabre, and a club acrofs his fhoulder : this 
print is very delicately executed, apparently about the year 
1508. A female figure prefenting a vafe to a man; the 
land{cape is terminated by a mountain, the fummit of which 
is crowned with an ancient caftle, dated 1520, of o€tavo 
fize.  “ The Pilgrims,”’ confifting of three figures, quarto 
fize; “The wedding Ring,” reprefentisg a man giving a 
ring into the hand of a young woman, feated by his fide. 
This rare print is etched in a firm ftyle, dated in 1520, and 
diftinguifhed by the neatnefs of the execution, in quarto. 
“« The Fool,” reprefeating a female figure, defending her- 
felf from the embraces of a fool, charaéterifed by his drefs 
and baubles, both half-length figures. This is an etching, 
flightly touched with the graver, and dated 1520. “ The 
old Man with a Bunch of Grapes,” a half-length profile. 
This print is admirably touched, and appears to have been 
done about the year 1523, when the artift was in his meri- 
dian. ‘ The young ‘I'rumpeter,”’ reprefenting a boy blow- 
ing a trumpet, to the found of which two others are danc- 
ing ; one of the earlieft produétions of Lucas. “ The 
Woman and the Bitch,” reprefenting a female with her 
head enveloped with drapery, the ends of which hang in 
folds over her body ; towards the left are perceived the head 
and foot of a bitch, whom the lady is feeding with fruit. 
This print is executed on a white ground, and dated 1509: 
Another ** Woman and Dog,” dated 1510; * The Mufi- 
cians,” a very fine print, dated 1524, confifting of a man 
playing a guitar, and a woman playing a violin; “ The 
Surgeon,” performing an operation behind the ear of a pea- 
fant, whofe countenance tells us plainly how much he fuffers, 
dated the fame as the preceding; ** The quack Door,” 
operating with an inftrument in the mouth of a peafant, who 
with great vexation perceives that, during the operation, a 
girl behind him is emptying his purfe of its contents. This 
print poffeffes equal merit with the two former, and is dated 
15233 all of o€tavo dimenfions. The Milkmaid,” 
holding in one hand her bonnet, and in the other a pail, 
into which fhe is about to milk a cow held by a peafant, 
This is a very rare print, dated 1510, of quarto fize. 
“ Uylenfpiegel,” or “ L’Efpiegle,? the fcarceft of all 
the works of this mafter. It was in the colleGtion of the 
king of France, and miftakenly faid by Marolles, and other 
French connoifleurs, to be unique. Baffan informs us, that 
M. Mariette had alfo an impreffion of this plate, and feveral 
are known to exift in England. It reprefents a man playing 
upon the bag-pipes, carrying two children in a bafket, and 
a woman with an infant in her arms. It is nearly feven 
inches and a half high, by four inches and three quarters 
wide ; and has been copied of the fame fize feveral times. 
One of the copies is by Hondius ; but the beft has no name 
toit. This rare print is dated 1520. 

Various Ornaments.—The profile of a warrior’s head in a 
medallion, furrounded with ornaments. It is dated 1527, 
and marked with the letter L, on a cartouche at the bottom. 
A compofition of ornaments in the taite of that age, com- 
pofed of a ram's fkull and two fith, dated 1527. . Another 
compofition of ornaménts, with a Mercury fitting between 
two {phinxes, folio fize, dated 1 apne N pannel of orna- 
ments, compofed of a marine deity with a trident, fur- 
rounded by firens and chimerz, executed on a black 
ground, in otavo, and dated Das: «The Infant War- 
riors,”” one of whom difplays a ag, and the other carries 
a helmet ; and « The Arms of the City of Leyden,” ina 
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fmall circle, furrounded by four others, each containing a are from the graver of Theodore Coornhaert, but were exe- 


genius, engraved fome time about the year 1510, both of 
ottavo fize. 

Portraits. —The emperor Maximilian I. with his hair 
plaited and wearing a large hat. Lucas painted the por- 
trait when the emperor vifited Leyden, but did not engrave 
it till the year 1520, after the death of that prince. The 
head is entirely engraved, and the remainder etched, and 
flightly ‘touched with the graver to give it effect; in the 
back-ground is a little figure holding a fcroll, marked with 
the letter L. This is the fineft portrait Lucas ever en- 
graved ; very rare, and of folio fize. A portrait of the 
artift himfelf, reprefented with a. hat on, and a mohair 
doublet trimmed with fur. This portrait was drawn and 
etched by himfelf when he was but twenty years of age ; 
it is touched in a light fpirited manner, and infcribed, 
«; Effigies Luce Leidenfis propria manu incifa,” of 
quarto fize. Portrait of a young man, half length, dreffed 
in a cap and feathers, and pointing to a fkull which ke holds 
under his robe. ‘This portrait commonly pafles for that 
of Lucas himfelf, but it is very unlike the former. Lucas 
is always reprefented with fhort plaited hair, and this por- 
trait has very long and curly hair; it is of quarto fize, and 
engraved apparently about the year 1525. ‘There is a 
print attributed to Lucas, of which the fubjeét is «* A 
Family furprifed by Death,’’ but it 1s too poorly executed 
to be really his performance ; for in the year 1529, the 
period whenthis print was engraven, our artift*was in his 
meridian. ‘The drawing of itis the beft part, but there is 
great want of fpirit and corre€inefs in the contours. 

Martin Van Veen was born at the village of Hemfkirk, 
in Holland, in the year 1498, and till he was eclipfed in the 
public notice, by the celebrated painter of that name, was 
called after his native villare. He learned the rudiments of 
drawing from John Lucas, ~and of painting from John 
Schoreel, but of the fubfequent progrefs of his ftudies, 
there are two accounts of an oppofite nature. Strutt fays, 
that “ his early application was attended with little fuccefs, 
and his genius was clouded by an appearance of natural 
dulnefs, which feemed to preclude all hope of his ever at- 
taining to any reafonable degree of perfe@tion.”? Huber, 
on the contrary, after feeing Strutt’s biography of this 
artift, fays, that he imitated the ftyle of his mafter Schoreel 
fo well, that he became jealous of the rifing talents of Van 
Veen, and expelled him from his fchool; from which it is 
clear, that if the fcholar was not a blockhead, the mafter 
was illiberal. ‘ 

Van Veen, however, has obtained praife from Mariette, 
and from Girard Laireffe, and the eafe and accuracy of his 
drawing, and firmneds of his contours, have been repeatedly 
commended. After quitting the f{chool of Schoreel, the 
fame of Michael Angelo, and. the antique {culpture, at- 
trated him to Italy, but after ftudying there for fome 
time, he returned to Helland and fettled at Haerlem, where 
he died in the year 1574. 

Neither the engravings nor paintings of Van Veen would 
now be much admired, being deficient in grace, exprefiion, 
and harmony of+chiarofcuro, but among his contemporaries 
his works commanded refpeétful attention. They may be 
known by the monogram which the reader will find in Plate I. 
of thole ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries. 

Among his beit prints are “ Judah and Tamar,’? and 
«The Annunciation,” both in 4to.; “ Commercial In- 
duftry,”’ in folio, and * The Wife and Foolifh Virgins,”’ 
nearly of the fame dimenfions. The twelve plates of the 
battles of Charles V., which have been attributed to him, 


cuted after his defigns. : 

Dietrich, or Theodore Vander Staren, or Von Stern, was 
born in Holland, fome time about the year 1500; the 
time of his death has not been recorded, but it is known 
that he continued to engrave till 1550. He is ranked by 
the French in the clafs of little matters, and known by 
the appellation of the Mafter of the Star, becaufe in his 
monogram he ufed to place a ftar between his initials, 
as feen in our firft plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the 
Low Countries. His compofitions prove him to have been 
a man of talent : he has engraven many land{capes and fub- 
jects from facred hiftory, after his own defigns. He under- 
tlood the human figure tolerably well, but his proportions, 
like thofe of the Dutch people, are fhort and heavy ; and 
he often crowded his back-grounds with architeétural orna- 
ments. To his monogram he ufually added the day of the 
month on which his plates were publifhed. 

‘Lhe following are engraved by Vander Staren from his 
own defigns. ‘ The Miraculous Draught of Fifhes,”’ dated 
1523, in octavo; ‘¢ Chrift walking on the Sea,’’ a {mall up- 
right ; “The Temptation of Chrift,’? where the Devil is 
reprefented with pointed fhoes ; a {mall upright plate. A 
very {mall plate of a faint kneeling before the Virgin, who 
holds the infant Chrift, dated 15245; “¢ St. Luke painting 
the Virgin and Child,” dated 1526, of o€tavo fize. A fo- 
lio plate of “ The Deluge ;’ marked D. Van Stern. fee. 
1523: and “ The Good Samaritan,” engraved A.D. 1525, 
in o¢tayo. 

Of Francis Babylone, better known by the appellation of 
the Matter of the Caduceus, we have various accounts, and 
all of them involved in more or lefs of uncertainty. He was 
probably born fome time about the commencement of the 
fixteenth century, and, according to Roft and Huber, at Ley- 
den: he is fuppofed to have ftudied in Italy under Mare 
Antonio, or Gregory Peins. The time of his deceafe is 
entirely unknown. 

As he neither affixed name, date, nor initials to his very 
fingular prints, but fimply the fmall caduceus which will be 
found in our firft plate of the monograms, &c. ufed by the 
engravers of the Low Countries, his very name is fcarcely 
fettled, and he has been by fome writers called Ifrael Mar- 
tin, and affirmed to have been the tutor of Albert Durer, 
Lucas of Leyden, and Aldeghever. 

‘The matter of the caduceus was quite original in his 


ftyle of engraving, but it has not been thought worthy of , 


imitation, and his prints are now fought after by the cu- 
rious merely on account of their great rarity. He worked 
entirely with the graver: his courfes of lines, which are rarely — 


croffed, are rather feeble than delicate; his extremities i 


are poorly marked, and always too large; his draperies are — 


perplexed with fmall and inelegant folds, and his heads 


neither characteriftic nor expreffive. 


The principal works which have been mentioned as bear- 


ing this myfterious mark, are as follows. A fmall upright 


plate reprefenting ‘* Apollo and Diana.’? Another of the — 


fame fize, of three men bound. ‘A Holy Family,”? in a — 


{mall fquare plate, half figures : the Virgin is leaning on the 


ftump of a tree, and the head of Jofeph is feen towards — 
the right hand of the print. 
fmall plate lengthways, where the Virgin is reprefente 


feated at the foot of a tree; the child is flanding by her if 
fide ; Elizabeth is feated near him; an angel is playing — 


upon a mufical inftrument ; and Jofeph appears at the right 
hand of the print. ‘¢ The Adoration of the Three Kings,” : 
a {mall upright plate ; St. Jerom writing, with a Crucifix M 


before 


> ag ee 


Another “ Holy Family,” a, 


before him,” a fmall plate lengthways. Two fmall upright 
plates: one reprefenting a man carrying a boat, and the 
other, a woman with a child in her arms. Jerome Hopfer 
has copied both thefe figures on one plate, much larger, 
and decorated the head of the woman with ftars and a glory. 
« A Sacrifice to Priapus,’’ (which is generally attributed 
to M. Antonio, becaufe it has his tablet,) is copied fmaller 
by this artift, and the indecency which appears in the 
former plate is here omitted. It reprefents a woman ftand- 
ing by the altar, and another oppofite to her, holding an 
infant and an old woman’s head appears in the back- 
ground. °This is the only print by this mafter, with which 
we are acquainted, that does not appear to have been en- 
graven from his own compofition ; and it, more than any 
other circumitance, affifts us in fettling his chronology. 
Cornelius Matfys, or Metentis, was born fome time about 
the year 1500, and we believe in the Low Countries : 
though he appears to have refided much in Italy ; and it 
is not improbable that he was the difciple of George 
Peins. We have a great number of engravings by him, 
both from his own compofitions and thofe of the Italian 
painters. His flyle of engraving bears fuperior refem- 
blaiice to that of Babylone in neatnefs and delicacy of exe- 
cution, but his figures are much more in the Italian tatte, 
and are not deftitute of elegance and proportion. Strutt 
has fuppofed there were two artifts of thefe names, but the 
foreign writers mention only one. His monogram will 
be found in our firft plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of 
the Low Countries. 
We fhall mention the following prints by this artift. 
_ « Erneft, count of Mansfeld,”’ a print of quarto fize ; ‘* Cleo- 
| patra with the Afp,” a fmall print, dated 1550. Anold 
| man and two old women, one of whom holds a bafket of 
eggs, a {mall print, dated 1549. ‘Judith with the Head 
of Holofernes,’’ dated 1539. .A battle, a {mall upright 
| plate, from G. Peins. “ A Holy Family,” where the Vir- 
in is reprefented holding the infant on a cradle, carefling 
the little St. John, from Raphael, of folio fize. (This is from 
the fame pi€ture that was afterward engraven by F. de Poilly 
in France.) ‘* The Miraculous Draught of Fifhes,’’ from 
Raphael. The Plague, a fubjeét known in Italy under 
the name of * Il Morbetto,’’ engraved by M. Antonio, 
and regraved by Cornelius Met, with his monogram, and the 
name of Raphael, folio fize. « Chrift laid in the Sepul- 
chre,” from an etching by Parmegiano, of quarto fize. 
_ Of Jerome Bofche, or Bos, an ancient painter and en- 
aver of grotefque {ubjeéts, we have already treated, (fee 
article Bos,) but, by miftake, have placed his death 
in the year 1500, copying the error of Strutt. Accord- 
ing to the beft foreign authorities he was not born till 
1498; the final period of his life they have not recorded. 
| His Gothic manner of fubferibing his works will be found 
in our Plate I. of the monograms, &c. ufed by the en- 
| gravers of the Low Countries, 
_ Befides thofe of his works which we have already men- 
tioned, he engraved ‘The Temptation of St. Anthony,” 
on wood, which being dated in the year 1522, corrobo- 
rates the chronology which we now offer. ‘The Miracu- 
Tous Vifion of the Emperor Conftantine,’’ in quarto; “ Jefus 
‘baptized by John,” a folio print, with the name of Bos. A 
folio print reprefenting a number of grotefque figures, in- 
feribed, “« Al dat op,’ &c. Jer. Boiche. Another folio 
int of the fame kind, infcribed, “ Defe Jeronimus Bofch 
drollen.”” An allegorical print, of an elephant, infcribed, 
HH. Bos inv.’’ Paul dela Houwe, exc. in folio. 
| Cornelius Bus, or Bofc, or Vanden Bofch, was born at 
Bois le-Duc, in Flanders, fome time about the year 1510. 
&" 
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In his youth he went ifto Italy, and eftablifhed himfelf at 
Rome, where, exclufive of his profeffion as an engraver, he 
carried on a confiderable commerce in prints. A fubjec& 
engraved by him, of females at different domeftic employ- 
ments, with a German infcription, beginning thus, ““Alim 
die ein from bidert Weib iiberkompt, &c.”? has made M, de 
Heinneken think that Cornelius was a German, and that in 
Italy he changed his name to Bus; but the general opinion 
is, that he was born where we have ftated above, and that his 
true name was Bofch. 

His ftyle of engraving fometimes refembles that of Mare 
de Ravenna; at other times that of Eneas Vico. He never 
arrived at any fuperior degree of excellence. He worked 
entirely with the graver, in a ftiff, dry, ftyle, without tafte. 
His drawing is by no means correét; neither are the heads 
and other extremities of his figures fufficiently attended to ; 
and from the lights being diffufed, and the fecblenefs of the 
maffes of fhadow, his engravings are ufually deftitute of 
effet. He has engraved after his own compofitions and 
thofe of other mafters ; and he commonly marked his prints 
with one or other of the monograms which will be found at- 
tached to his name in our firft plate of thofe ufed by the en- 
gravers of the Low Countries. 

The f2'lowing prints may be reckoned among his beft. 
“The Lalt Judgment,’’ marked with his cypher, and dated 
1530, of quarto fize; “ Lot and his Daughters,’’ with his 
monogram, dated 1550, of folio fize; <¢ King David giving 
the fatal Letter to Uriah,” dated 1546; “ Our Saviour 
preaching to the Jews,’’ in folio; “ Venus on her Car,” 
in quarto, dated 1546; ‘ Vulcan in his Forge,’’ in folio, 
1546, all marked with his cypher ; «¢ Combat of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithz,’? on two large plates, dated EE Ois Shue 
Monk feized by Death,”’ in quarto, marked with the mo- 
nogram. An equeftrian ftatue of Marcus Aurelius, in 
folio, with the monogram. A fet of fixteen plates of gro- 
te{que arms and trophies, engraved at Rome in the years 
1550 and 1553. Another fet of caryatides and thermes. 
“¢ Mofes receiving the Tablets of the Law,’’ from Raphael, 
in folio, 1551; ‘Triumph of Bacchus,’ a large print, 
lengthways, engraved on three plates from Julio Romano, 
dated 1543; “The Entombing of Chrift,’’ a folio plate, 
dated 1554, from Francifco Floris, marked Cornelius Bus 
fecit ;” «© Mofes breaking the Tablets of the Law,” folio, 
from Raphael, dated 1550. 

Having already treated of the family of Breughel, which 
flourifhed as painters and engravers at the period now under 
our notice (fee the article BREUGHEL), it remains only te 
add in this place, that Peter Breughel the younger, fur- 
named, or rather nick-named “ the Hellifh,’’ was the princi- 
pal engraver of that family, and the chief of his engravings 
(which are fomewhat numerous, and rendered very entertain- 
ing by his peculiarities) are as follow. They are generally 
marked with a monogram, which will be found in our firft 
plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

A large folio plate of a village fete: a banner is dif- 
played over the door of a cabaret, and of the numerous 
figures introduced, fome are {kirmifhing, others rejoicing, 
and others quarrelling. Another folio print of ‘ Peafants 
rejoicing 3” “The Feaft of the Archers,’? in which the 
banner of their company is difplayed before an arbour, in- 
{cribed Dit isde Gulde.’’ A very rare wood engraving of 
a mafquerade, known by the name of “ Valentine and Or- 
fon ;” “ Mercury and Pfyche,’’ the land{cape part of which 
is a view on the Rhine ; ‘¢ Dedalus and Icarus,”? companion 
to the above, being another view on the Rhine : both are in- 
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feribed “Petrus Breughel fecit Rome 1553 ;”” and all the 
above are of folio fize. 

Early proofs of the works of Hieronymus, or Jerome 
Cock, are much fought after by the curious, but it is on 
account of their {carcity and not their merit, for his ftyle is 
Jaborious, poor, and fcratchy. The praife which Vafari 
has lavifhed on him, is therefore not merited. His biogra- 
phy we have already fufficiently detailed, (fee the article 
Cock), except that we have there omitted to mention that he 
was born at Antwerp in the year 1510. His monogram, 
fimilar to that of Hans Collaert, will be found in our firft 
plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries. 
From his numerous engravings, we feleét the following as 
thofe which are held in moft efteem, beginning with his 

Portraits. —A pair of the ovalform, in 4to. of Francis II. 
king of France and Scotland, ‘and Mary queen of Scotland 
and France. Another pair of Guftavus and Maria, king 
and queen of Sweden. Another of Soliman, emperor of 
the Turks, and Camilia his daughter, all in ovals, and of 
folio dimenfions. A large folio plate, containing the heads of 
Guido, Cavaleantes, Dante, Boccacio, Petrarch, Politian, 
and Ficinus. And, conjointly with Wierix, a fet of twenty- 
four of celebrated artifts of Germany, in folio, dated 
1572. 

sae ons, Views, &c.—A fet of fifty-nine, entitled 
« Precipua aliquot Romane antiquitatis monumenta An- 
twerpie M.D. L. I.”? Another fet of twenty, entitled 
««Qperum antiquorum Romanorum hinc inde per diverfas 
Europz reziones.”” “The Funeral Proceffion of the Emperor 
Charles V."’ engraved on feveral plates, and forming, when 
palted together, a long frieze. A fet of twelve plates, en- 
titled « Divi Caroli V. ex multis precipue victoriarum 
imagines 1556.’ A {fet of fifteen, entitled “* Compartimen- 
torum quod vocant multiplex genus lepidiffimis hiftoriolis 
poetarumque tabellis ornatum, 1566. Gedruckt by Hiero- 
nymus Cock in de vier Winden.”” 

Hiftorical, &c.— Mofes with the Tablets of the Law ;” 
«© St. Chriftopher crofling the Water with the Infant Chrift,”” 
a fubje&t from the life of Sylla, infcribed * Quidquid eft 
hujufmodi ete. ;”? “ A Sacrifice to Priapus,’’ where the facri- 
ficers are reprefented flaughtering an afs, 1557 ; ‘* Fcemina 
fub Jove, funt ;”? Tarquin and Lucretia, ‘¢ Tarquinius, 
&c.”? An emblem of Vanity, infcribed ‘* Hodie mihi, 
cras tibi:'’ it reprefents the dead bodyof a young man lying 
ona table near a fkull: at the bottom of the print is written 
‘© Vigilate quia etc.’’ Cock excud. ; all in folio. 

Various Subjedts from the Painters of the Low Countries. — 
A fet of fifteen hiftorical landfcapes, painted by Mathew 
Cock, and engraved by Jerom, of which the fubjects are ; 
x. Abraham facrificing Ifaac. 2. Judah and Tamar. 
3- The Prophet Jonas weeping over Nineveh. 4. The De- 
parture of Tobias with the Angel. 5. The Flight into 


Egypt. 6. The Baptifm of our Saviour. 7. Jefus 
tempted inthe Defart. 8. The good Samaritan. 9. Mer- 
cury and Argus. to. Mercury killing Argus. 41. Venus 


mourning for the Lofs of Adonis. 12. Cephalus and Pro- 
eris, 1598. 13. The wondrous Labyrinth. 14.. ‘The Loves 
of Hero and Leander. 15. Daphne metamorphofed into a 
Laurel. A large landfcape, reprefenting the feftival of St. 
George, with the banner of the faint, from Mathew Cock ; 
“‘Sampfon and Dalilah,”’ with the temple of the Philif- 
tines in the back-ground, in large folio, from Hemfkerck ; 
* Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” in the back-ground are the 
Babylonians lamenting the overthrow of the dragon and 
Bel, and the prophet Habakkuk is conducted through the 
air by an angel, from the fame matter, in large folio. A 
fet of eight, reprefenting the illuitrious women of the Old and 


2 


New Teftaments, viz. Jael, Ruth, Abigail, Judith, Efther, 
and Sufannah, from the old, and the Virgin Mary and the 
Magdalen from the new, in folio. An allegorical fubjeé, re- 

refenting ‘¢ Fraud and Avarice ;’’ a bacchanalian fubje& 
of “ Children dancing,” both of folio fize, all from Hem- 
fkerck ; ‘¢ The Refurreétion of our Saviour,’’ from Breughel 
the elder, in large folio; “* The Temptation of St. James 
and St. Anthony,’’ 1565, both in folio; and from the fame 
mafler, « The Laft Judgment,” with the cypher of Cock, 
dated 1558, in large folio; ** The Laboratory of an Al- 
chymift,”” in folio ;- “¢ The Carnival, or Difpute between the 
Fat and the Lean,’ in two folio plates, dated 1563. A fet 
of twelve hiltorical landf{capes, moft of them facred fub- 
jets, with Latin infcriptions, of large folio fize, etched by 
Jerom Cock, all of them from the elder Breughel. A 
grotefque compofition of “ The large Fifh devouring the 
{maller,’? from Jerom Bos; it is infcribed ‘* Vrinden dit 
heeftmen reel Jaren geweten Dat de groote Viffen de cley- 
nen eéten,” in large folio. A large folio print of “The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,’’ infcribed ‘ Multe tribu- 
lationes.’? «¢ St. Martin ina Boat with Devils,”’ in large folio ; 
“ A Dream,” 1561; ‘ Shrove Tuefday,’’ an allegorical 
fubjeét, of large folio fize, 1567; ‘ De Blau Schuyte,”’ 
«« The Blue Ship,’’ in large folio, all from Jerom Bos; 
“© The Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii,’’ after Frane 
Floris ; «* Hercules fleeping, affailed by Pigmies,”? from the 
fame maiter, both in large folio; ‘ King Ahafuerus, fur- 
rounded by his Court, invefting Efther with Royalty,” 
from Lambert Lombard; <“ Jeius with his Difciples, at 
the Houfe of Martha and Mary,’’ 1556, in large folio ; 
* Jefus at Table in the Houfe of Simon the Pharifee,’’ 
1551, in folio; “The Refurre€tion of Lazarus,” both 
from the fame matter, in large folio, all infcribed H. Cocky 
exc. 

Subjeds from Italian Mafters.—« Abraham offering up 
Tfaac,’* and the angel appearing with a ram, from Raphael, 
1552, in folio; * The Nativity,”’ from the fame painter, 
in folio; ‘* Many are called, but few are chofen,” in large 
folio, from Andrea del Sarto, dated 1553; ‘ Females 
bathing,”’ a folio print, from Lucas Penni; ‘* Captives re- 
pofing,”’ a frieze from Polidore ; ** Vhe Paflage through 
the Red Sea,’’? from Angelo Bronzino, in folio; The 
Vifitation of Elizabeth,’? from Sebaftian del Piombo, in 
folio. 

Jacob Bofius, or Boffius, furnamedsin Italy the Belgians 
was born in the early part of the fixteenth century, but in 
what part of the Low Countries we are unable to fay. He 
{tudied in Italy under fome one of the difciples of Mare 
Antonio, but never rofe above mediocrity. His ftyle is 
neat, but wants both freedom and correétnefs of outline. 
The extremities of his figures efpecially are heavy and not 
well marked. 

He often marked his engravings with two B's, which 
fhews that he adopted the furname of Belgia, which was 
conferred on him by the caprice of the Italians, ‘The time 
of his death has not been mzntioned. - 


Of his works the following few appear to include all th 


variety which Boffius was capable of exerting, and more) — 


than he could exert with credit as an artift. 
The portrait of Michael Angelo, in o€tavo. 


in quarto. ‘ The Crucifixion,’”’ in folio. A fet of the) 
four Evangelifts, after Blockland, in quarto. ‘ Jacob’s 
mylterious Dream,” and “St. Peter and St. John healing 
the Cripple’ both in folio, and after Raphael. 
of Pyrrhus, king of the Moloffes, from the antique, in fol 

ity ates 


The ftatue © 


Bults of — 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and Otho Truchfefs, bifhop of Albany, 
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dated 1562; and “ The Baths of Dioclefian,’? with other views 
of antiquities executed in conjun&ion with Ant. Lafreri. — 

Lambert Suterman, or Suavius, was bern at Liege, in 
Flanders, in the year 1510, and became the difciple of Lam- 
bert Lombard, with whom Sandrart confounds him; but 
Heinneken has removed all doubt on the fubjeét, proving 
that Lombard was merely a painter and never uled the graver 
at all. 

Suavius engraved many plates both from his own defigns 
and thofe of his mafter. His figures are generally tall and 
thin ; the outlines of the naked parts of them are tolerably 
corre, but dry and without dignity. His draperies are 
generally divided into fmall folds, which by not being fuf- 
ficiently varied or contrafted with each other, form unpleaf- 
ing lines. The attitudes of his figures are feldom well 
chofen, or properly adapted to the fubject, and the manage- 
ment of thé light and fhade by no means commendable. His 
ftyle of engraving is very neat, and feems to have been con- 
tracted in the German {chools ; but his mode of defign dif- 
covers more of the Italian than the German tatfte. 

His engravings are numerous, but neither exquifite nor 
very rare; we fhall mention the few following 

From Lambert Lombard.— Charity,” furrounded by 
eight children; “The Refurrection of Lazarus,’ both in 
quarto, dated 1544; “ Jefus travelling to Emmaus, with 
his two Difciples,”’ in folio; «* The Entombing of Chrift,”’ in 
quarto ; «St. Peter and St. Paul healing the Sick;’” “* The 
Defcent from the Crofs,’” and “Our Saviour reftoring the 
Widow’s Son,” all in folio; «* Pfyche with the Vafe of Pro- 
ferpine and Juno,” marked with the name of Raphael, in 
{mall folio. 

From his own Drawings.— The twelve Apoftles,” in 
quarto. ‘Two circular prints, reprefenting a profile of our 
Saviour, and one of the Virgin Mary. A butt of Melchior 
| Schets, in a circle, infcribed “ Mundus regitur opinioni- 
| bus,”? 1561; Anna Stralen, “* Mel Scheti conjux,”” 1554; 

«Michael Angelo Buonarotus, nobilis Florentinus,”’ a circu- 
lar print ; and a portrait of Cardinal Granvelle, in quarto. 

All the portraits by Suavius are executed in a very delicate 

ftyle. 

"The family of Goltzius were illuftrious in art. Hubert, 
the firft of that name who diftinguifhed himfelf as an en- 
graver, was the fon of a painter of Wurtzburg, but was 
born at Venloo in the year 1520. Under the tuition of his 
| father and of Lambert Lombard, he acquired fome pro- 
- ficiency both in arts and in letters, and, having to copy fome 
drawings which had been done from the antique, at the 
houfe of the latter, they excited in him fo ftrong a defire to 
fee and ftudy from the originals, that he forthwith fet out 
for Rome. After remaining fome time in that diftinguifhed 


_ metropolis, he travelled homeward through Italy, France, ° 


and Germany, leaving few of the celebrated works of art, 
or European monuments of antiquity, unfeen; and finally 
eftablifhed himfelf at Bruges, where he fucceffively pub- 
lifhed thofe volumes of medals, infcriptions, and other ob- 
| jefts of antiquarian refearch, colleéted during his travels, 
which are ftill fought after by the curious; and where he 
died in the year 1583. " 
Strutt fays, “he was twice married, and the abominable 
‘eroffnefs and ill temper of his fecond wife (ill fuited as 
a companion to a ftudious man) is faid to have fhortened his 
days.” Mott of his antiquarian writings are compofed in 
the Latin language, and were printed, as well as their en- 
| gtaved accompaniments, in his own houfe. 
_ Hubert painted fome few pictures which have been fpoken 
| of with commendation, and are valued for their rarity, but is 
| chiefly known as a man of letters and anengraver. He ob- 


ee 


tained the title of painter and hiftorian to Philip II. of Spain 
to whom he dedicated, “ Fafti Romani ex antiquis numif- 
matibus et marmoribus zre expreffi et illuftrati;” and 
“‘ Icones Imperatorum Romanorum, et feries Auftriacorum, 
&c.”’ both in folio, and printed at Bruges. 

The medals in thefe works are executed in clair obfcure 5 
and it has fince been copied and reprinted at Antwerp by 
Balthafar Moret, who has added five medallions from de- 
figns by Rubens, in order to bring down the feries to the 
time of Ferdinand IIT. 

The manner in which Goltzius produced his prints in 
clair obfcure, ‘was by firft printing from an outlive etched 
on copper, and afterward imprefling the half tint and deeper 
fhadows from the furfaces of blocks of wood and with the 
letter-prefs, In this manner our artift produced two other 
works, adorned with numerous engravings by himfelf and 
Jofeph Gietleughen of Courtrai, of which the firft, printed 
at Bruges in 1563, and containing forty-fix prints, is en- 
titled « C. Julius Cefar five hiftorie Imperatorum Czfarum 
Romaaorum ex antiquis numifmatibus reltitute, liber pri- 
mus, Huberto Goltzio Herbipolita Vanloniano Auctore et 
Sculptore ;” and the fecond, containing two hundred and 
thirty-four engravings, printed at Bruges in 1566, bears 
the title of  Faftos Magiltrorum et Triomphorum Roman- 


*’ orum ab urbe condita ad Augufti obitum ex antiquis Mo- 


numentis reftitutos, Hubertus Goltzius Herbipolita Ven- 
lovianus dedicavit.’? 

Henry Goltzius was a man of more genius, though of lefs 
refearch, than Hubert. His father, John Goltzius, was a 
painter on glafs, of Mulbrech, in the neighbourhood of 
Venloo, where our artiit was born in the year 1558. 

After acquiring fome knowledge in the rudimental part 
of drawing under his paternal roof, Henry was placed, firft 
under Jaques Leonherd, and afterward became the difciple 
of Theodore Coornhaert, who taught him engraving, and 
under whofe tuition he foon began to difcover very furprifing 
talents in that novel and difficult art, notwithitanding the 
difadvantage of a lame hand, which was occafioned by fall- 
ing into the fire during his infancy. 

Goltzius afterwards worked, for a fhort time, for Philip 
Galle, but in confequence of domeftic troubles and an ill 
{tate of health, occafioned partly by his too clofe profeffional 
application, was advifed to travel. His defire of improve- 
ment coinciding with his medical advifers, he pafled through 
Germany into Italy, vifiting Bologna, Florence, Naples, 
Venice, and Rome, frequently afluming a feigned name, that 
he might with the lefs interruption apply himfelf to the 
ftudy of the antique and the grand guflo of Michael Angelo. 

Now was the time when what the profeflor Fufeli terms 
the “frantic pilgrimage”’ of artifts to Italy, raged with cru- 
fading zeal, and no painter in the eftimation of the hyper- 
critics, might be confidered as perfe& in his art, who had not 
trembled before the Laft Judgment of the terrible Michael 
Angelo; moderation in ftyle, was infenfibility ; and Golt- 
zius himfelf, though a man of difcernment, became infeed 
to a certain degree with the fafhionable bombatt. 

In the genial climate of Italy his health returned, and at 
Rome he remained for fome years, producing there feveral 
very excellent engravings from Raphael, Polidoro, and other 
eminent mafters. He finally returned to the Low Coun- 
tries, and eftablifhed himfelf at Haerlem, where he engraved 
many plates, of which the fubjects confift partly of his own 
compofitions, and are partly taken from the drawings which 
he copied from celebrated works of art during his refidence 
in Italy, where, in 1617, he died at the age of fifty-nine years. 

He married a widow lady of Haerlem, whofe fon James 
Maetham (the fruit of a former marriage) became na 
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Shall ‘have occafion tonotice) a diftinguifhed engraver, under 
the inftruétion of his father-in-law. He is faid to have been 
forty years of age before he began to paint. His piétures 
are few in number, and their rarity perhaps has raifed them 
to a higher value than they might elfe have attained. 

But we have to fpeak of him chiefly as an engraver. 
Poffefling confiderable anatomical knowledge, he drew the 
human figures admirably, and articulated the joints and ex- 
vemities with fuperior fkill. But conceiving himfelf qualified, 
on his return from Italy, to correét the littlenefles and Gothic 
ftiffnefs of his Dutch and German contemporaries in art, 
and the tafte which prevailed among the connoifleurs of the 
Low Countries, he too frequently ran into the oppofite 
extreme, and twifted and bent his fingers and his feet, fome- 
times into abfolute diftortion, in {pite of nature and his 
own fuperior knowledge. While the mania lafted, his in- 
tended grace became real affectation, and his grandeur ridi- 
culous fwaggering. 

In order to fhew that the revolution in ftyle which he 
aimed at accomplifhing, was the refult of fuperior powers, 
and that it proceeded not from his inability to emulate and 
excel, at their own weapons, the heroes of Holland and Ger- 
many, he took a mott effe€tual method, in the profecution 
of which he was eminently fuccefsful. He compofed and en- 
graved what are termed his chef-d’ceuvres, or ma/ferpieces, 
which fhew the amazing verfatility of his talents ; and which, 
though chiefly aimed at the reputations of Albert Durer 
and Lucas of Leyden, does not fcruple to provoke com- 

arifon alfo, with Baflan, with Parmegiano, and even with 
Raphael himfelf. 

There had not been wanting among the connoiffeurs and 
amateurs of the Low Countries, fome who infinuated that 
Goltzius deviated from the ftyles of art which had called 
forth their admiration, becaufe he had fancied or found them 
to be inimitable. No expedient could more juftly or more 
completely have filenced thefe obfervations, than the contri- 
vance and execution of thefe fix large engravings. Before 
he made public that of which the fubjeé&t is ** The Circum- 
cifion,” and which was defigned to vie with Albert Durer ; 
and before his general purpofe was known, he beftowed a 
few years of age on an impreffion, by means of fmoke, and 
exhibited it in the prefence of a chofen few, who, to the great 
entertainment and fecret fatisfa€tion of our artift, ftood in 
f{peétacles and in raptures, before the fuppofed engraving of 
Albert Durer. And, in truth, this print fo very much re- 
fembles the very beft works of that mafter, both in defign 
and execution, as to be fcarcely any impeachment of the 
difcernment of the connoifleurs who were thus deceived. 

Goltzius might now fearlefsly publifh his malter-pieces, 
which he did with extraordinary fuccefs, and in which, after 
varying his ftyle five times in order to imitate feverally the 
matters above-mentioned, he finifhes the fet of fix with an 
6‘ Holy Family,’’ which he meant fhould be underftood as 
the improved ftyle of Henry Goltzius, and which clofes the 
proceffion, and completes his triumph,—but not the cata- 
logue of his merits. 

He engraved portraits from his own drawings, in a very 
malterly manner, very taltefully uniting excellent drawing, 
and vigorous effeét of light and fhade, with neatnefs of exe- 
cution. He alfo engraved from his own compofitions on 
wood, in the manner which is technically termed clare ob/cure, 
or chiarofcuro, in which he differed from Hubert Goltzius, 
by employing three blocks of wood ; on the firft of which he 
cut his outline with great boldnefs and fpirit ; the fecond 
ferved to imprefs the demi-tints, the high lights being- cut 
away ; and the third the deeper fhadows. In the works 
which he executed in this way, the lights appear as if em- 


boffed, and they are on the whole very mafterly producs 
tions. 

The power of Goltzius over his graver, which was the 
chief inftrument of his art, and the freedom, boldnefs, and 


copious variety of combination with which he hatched his, 


courfes of lines, is wonderful, and would have been truly 
fafcinating, had he adhered to that pure and accurate ftyle 
of drawing which once diftinguifhed him, inftead of deviating 
into extravagance and eccentricity. ) 

The cypher with which he marked his engravings, when 


he did not fub{cribe his name at length, may be feen in our firft. . _ 


plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries. 

We begin our catalogue of his works, which will probably 
long continue to rank in the very firft clafs of the arts of his 
country, with his 

Portraits.—A. buft of Gertrand Adriaanffz Brederods, 
in an oval, with an allegoric accompaniment of two 
tigers and a laurel, a very rare print; Henry III. king 
of France, an oval, very rare, dated 1592 ; Frederic II. 
king of Denmark, quarto fize ; William prince of Orange, 
in an oval, furrounded with a grotefque border, in folio ; 
Charlotte of Bourbon, princels of Orange, companion to 
the preceding ; both engraved in a very delicate ftyle; 
Theodorus Coornhertius ad vivum depictus et acri incifus, 


ab H. Goltzius, a very rare folio print ; Hans Bol, after _ 


Joannes Boltius, a folio print, furrounded with ornaments ; 
John Stradan, a painter of Bruges, in quarto ; Philip Galle, 
an engraver of Antwerp, of the fame fize, dated 1582; 
Peter Foret, or Foreftus, a Dutch phyfician, in ottayo, 
dated 15863; Jufte-Lipfe, a celebrated critic, infcribed 


‘© Moribus antiquis,” dated 1587 ; a half-length portrait 
‘of John Zurenus, painted by M. Hemfkerck, in quarto ; 
Harm. , 


Monfieur de la Faille, infcribed «* Leges tueri. 
Adolfs. exc.’’ in quarto ; Madame de la Faille, companion 
to the above, (a young woman with a full in her hand.) 


This pair of portraits are executed with extreme delicacy, 


and are much celebrated. Chriftopher Plantin, a famous 
printer ; and Francis d’Egmont, completely armed, a half- 
length portrait, both in quarto; Robert, earl of Leicefter, 
general in the United Provinces, 1586, a very fine print, in a 
{mall oval ; S. Sovius, infcribed, ‘* Bene agere et nil timere,’”” 
1583, rare; a half-length portrait of a man meafuring a 
globe, inferibed ‘¢ L’homme propofe, et Dieu difpofe,’’ 
1595. This is believed to be the portrait of Petri, an 
altronomer of Amfterdam, in 12mo. A lady fitting ina 
garden chair, {uppo!ed to be the portrait of Catherine Dek- 


ker, of Haerlem, of the fame fize; buftofamanwitharound _ 


hat, in 4to, ; buft of a female with a hat, executed entirely 


with the graver; half-length portrait of a female, veiled, 
and covered with drapery, 1606, taftefully engraven in a. 


neat and elaborate ftyle ; and the buft ofa man, witha cocked 
hat, both of quarto fize. 


Various Subjeds from his own Compofitions.—A circular 
print in quarto, of ‘Judah and Tamar,’? one of the 


earlieft engravings of Goltzius. A fet of fix capital 
prints, which we have particularly noticed in his biography, 
and which are known by the name of the maflerpieces of Golt- 


zius. 1. ‘l'he Annunciation, in the flyle of Raphael. 2. The , 


Vilitation, in the ftyle of Parmegiano. 


3. The Annuncia- 
tion, in the ftyle of Baffan. 


the ftyle of L. of Leyden. 


Circumcifion he has introduced his own portrait. 
rare print of “ The Nativity,” in large folio, which is-un- 


finihed ; inferibed Jac. Matham, exc. 1615. «The Ado- 


at ration 


j 4. The Circumcifion, in the, 
ftyle of Albert Durer. 5. 'Vhe Adoration of the Kings, in 
And 6. A Holy Family, in his 
own ltyle, or, according to fome critics, in the ftyle of Bar- 
roccio, all of large folio fize : it fhou'd be known, that in the 
Avery — 
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ration of the Kings,’? in quarto. rare; ‘The Slaughter of 
the Innocents,’ C. Viffcher excud. likewife very rare ; 
and in an unfinifhed ftate, avery large folio. ‘A Repofo,”’ 
-H. Goltzius fecit: in 4to. 158g; “ The Good Sama- 
ritan,’’ H. Goltzius {c. et excud. 1589; The Paflion of our 

- Saviour, in twelve plates, H. Goltz. fec. 1597, in 4to. 
‘Thefe are éngraven fomewhat in the ftyle of Lucas of Ley- 
den. The half-length tigures of Chrift, and thirteen apoftles, 
with Latin infcriptions, engraved on fourteen plates, H. Golt- 
zius fec. in o€tavo, 1598. Another fet from the fame ori- 
ginals, faid by Huber and Roft to be almoit as large as life, 
and the name of each apoitle added ; executed with very 
bold courfes of lines. ‘The Adoration of the Kings,” a 
fingular compotion, and a very rare folio print ; “The 
Infant Chriit,”” feated on acufhion holding a globe, and 
furrounded with a glory of angels, a very finely engraved 
plate, in 4to. dated 1597; ‘The Temptation of St. An- 
tony,” and “A Saint, holding a Book,”’ (perhaps Jerome,) 
both in quarto. A fet of fifty-two, from the Metamorphofes 
of Ovid: itis believed that Goltzius was affifted by his pupils 
in the execution of this fet. A fet of ten of the heroes of ancient 
Rome, viz. :. The Horatii and Curiatii. 2. Horatius 
Cocles. 3. Mutius Scevola. 4. Curtius. 5. Torquatus. 
6. Corvinus. 7. Manlius. 8. Calphurnius. g and 10 are 
allegorical fubjeé&ts. This fet is executed with very bold 
ftrokes, and have very fine back-grounds. A circular print 
of Venus refting againft atree, and Cupid prefenting a 
f{word, inferibed ‘* Sine Cerere et Baccho, friget Venus,” 
executed in fo very delicate a manner, that it forms a ftriking 

| contraft withthe former. A fet of three ovals, reprefenting 
1. Bacchus ; 2. Venus ; and 3. Ceres, dedicated to Cornelius 
of Haerlem. Another fet of three ovals, of 1. Pallas; 
2. Juno; and 3. Venus, dated 1596. A couchant Venus, 
_ furrounded by the four elements, perfonified by cupids, an 
oval print, all of folio fize. ‘¢ Mars and Venus, expofed to 
the Ridicule of the Gods,” 1585, in large folio. Three folio 

| plates of the loves cf the gods; 1. Jupiter and Juno. 
| 2. Neptune and Amphitrite. -3. Pluto and Proferpine. 
 « Apollo in the Clouds,” with an infcription round his head, 
| 1585.5 “Pygmalion and the Statue,” 1593, allin folio. A 
fmall oval print of ‘* Mercury and Argus,’’ very rare; the 

| nine mufes, dedicated to John Sadeler, dated 1592, in folio ; 
three folio circular prints of “* The Deftinies ;?? «* The three 

| Graces,”? crowned with laurel, in folio; a large folio print 
of « Apollo Pythius, Statua antiqua Rome, in palatio Pon- 
‘tificis Bellevedere, etc.’ “ Hercules AAEZIKAKO® In- 
{criptus Roman. Commodus Imperator. Statua antiqua 
Rome, in palatio Pontificis Bellevedere, etc.”? in large 
| folio, with four Latin verfes; and ‘ Hercules Victor. 
Statua antiqua Rome, in palatio Cardinalis Farnefii, etc.’ 
publifhed after the death of Goltzius by Herman Adolf, in 
large folio. Thefe three ftatues form a very beautiful and 
interefling fet, where the vigorous powers which diftmguifh 
the graver of Goltzius, are exhibited in high perfe¢tion. 
* Hercules ;” in the back-ground are reprefented fome of his 
Tabours ; of very large folio fize, dated 1589. In this print 
the artift appears to have intended to convey an idea of god- 
Tike ftrength, but has run far into the extravagance which 
we have cenfured in his biography. ‘ Apollo playing on 
his Lyre, furrounded by the Mufes,:’ a very large print, dated 
590. ‘Che feven cardinal virtues; Faith, Hope, Charity, 
uitice, Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance ; of quarto 
fize ; feated on ornamental architeGture. Three very fine 
‘prints, in‘ folio. Eight females embracing, reprefenting 
human virtues in four very fine folio prints ; * Labour and 
Diligence, (perfonified by aman and female,) embracing,’” 
‘avery rare quarto print, cated 1582. A naked infant refting 


againit a fkull; an emblem of human vanity, in large quarto. 
‘“ Chriftian Prudence,’’ reprefented by a drapered female, 
infcribed  Aftute ferpentes, et fimplicitate columbas,’’ a very 
rare engraving, in a {mall circle; ** The Blind leading the 
Blind,” a {mall eircle, very rare; ‘The War Chariot,’” 
with an explanation in French and Dutch, of large folio 
fize. A young female, refufing the offer of a rich old man, 
followed by a young one. A companion, of a young man re- 
fufing an old woman, both rare prints, and of folio dimen- 
fions. «* The Dog of Goltzius,”? or ‘The Boy and Dog :”? 
it is pretended by fome that the boy who is introduced is 
the fon of the Venetian painter Theodore Frifius, to whom 
the print is dedicated ; and by others that it is the portrait 
of the engraver himfelf; it is in large folio, an exquifite 
print, and the good impreffions are now become rare and 
valuable. ** Coridon au Silvia,”’ a paftoral fubjec beauti- 
fully engraven. A man in a Spanith drefs, carrying two 
flowers, in folio, infcribed ¢ Sic tranfit gloria mundi,” An 
officer with a halbert, with a battle in the back-ground, in 
fol. An officer marching, and a view of the city of Prague 
in the back-ground, 1587. A grand mountainous landfcape. 
with fhepherds tending their flocks in the fore-ground ; and 
in which Dedalus and Icarus are feen inthe air; a large folio 
print, and one of the fineft etchings by Goltzius, 

Engravings on Wood, in Clair-ob/cure, and Cameo.—A land- 
{cape, with ruftic buildings, and a female drawing water 
from a well, in gto. A landfcape, with an enormous rock: 
on the fhore of a raging ecean, and an hermit proftrate, in 
4to. A rultic fubject with fheep feeding, in 4to. Half- 
length portrait of a warrior, with lance and helmet, in. 
folio. “«* Hercules combating with the Giant Cacus,’’ en- 
graved on a fingle block, in folio. The fame fubje& exe- 
cuted in clair-obfcure. A fet of feven figures of heathen 
divinities, wiz. Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Thetis, Flora, 
Night, and Eternity ; thefe prints are in ovals of large folio. 
fize, and have a very ftriking effect. 

Subjects from Italian Mafters.—* St. Joachim,” from a pic- 
ture by Raphael in the church of St. Auguftin at Rome, dated 
1592, in folio; « The Triumph of Galatea,”’ from a pic. 
ture by Raphael, in the Farnefian gallery. Eight divinities 
in niches, from Polidoro; viz. Saturn, Neptune, Pluto, 
Vulcan, Apollo, Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury, in folio. Two- 
fybils, after antique ftatues, in gto. «* The Laft Supper,” 
from a very grand compofition by Paul Veronefe, dated: 
1585; ‘ The Marriage of Cana,’’ after J: Salviati, a very 
large engraving, executed on two plates; “ St. Jerom me- 
ditating in a Defart,”’ from Palma the younger, in large 
folio. 

SubjeGs from various Mafters in the Low Countries — The 
Fall of our firft Parents,” in 4to. from Barth. Spranger,. 
1585; ‘<A Dead Chrift,”’ fupported by an angel, from the: 
fame matter, in large folio; ‘* The Celebration of the Nup- 
tials of Cupid and Pfyche among the Gods,’ from the 
fame matter, executed on two large plates ;. «* The Dragon 
devouring the Companions of Cadmus,’’ after Corneille Cor- 
nelius, in folio, .1588; * Ulyfles reproving Irus before the 
Suitors of Penelope,’ from the fame matter, in large folio... 
Large circular prints of the four elements, reprefented by 
Tantalus, Icarus, Ixion, and Phaeton; ‘¢ St. Paul fhak- 
ing off the Viper, in the Ifle of Melita,’ from J. Stradan,. 
in folio ; *¢ Lot and his Family forfaking the burning City,” 
from Ant. Blocklant, dated 1582, in large folio; and: 
“ The four Evangelifts at the Sepulchre of Chrift,? from 
the fame matter, 1583, of large folio dimenfions. 

Julius Goltzius was probably of the fame family with 
Henry, but the acquifitions of genius are unalienable, and. 
Julius attained to. no eminence as an engraver, He was ape- 

parently 
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parently educated in the fchool of the Galles, but of his 
birth or death there is no record, though his principal work 
was executed in 1581. He engraved on copper, but his 
objets are ill drawn and taftelefsly executed. Great part 
of the figures in * Habitus Variorum Orbis Gentium,”’ 
publithed by Boiffard, is from his hand, as are alfo « The 
good and bad Shepherd,” from Martin de Vos, and ¢¢ Chrift 
appearing to Mary Magdalen,” after Fred. Sucaris. 
Henry Van Cleve, or Cleef, alfo called Clivenfis, was 
born at Antwerp in the year 1520, and died in the fame 
city in 1589. He was the brother of Martin van Cleef, 
whom Vafari confounds with Martin Schoen. He {tudied 


in Italy, and befide his proficiency in engraving, became an_ 


excellent landfeape painter, poffefling great freedom of 
touch, and producing an harmonious chiarofeuro. Upon his 
return to his native city in 1555, he was elected a member 
of the Antwerp academy of painters : he likewife engraved 
a great number of plates, which he fometimes marked with 
the monogram, which will be found in our firft plate of 
thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries ; and at 
others, with ** Henricus Clivenfis fecit.’’ 

Among his works the following will probably be found 
moft worthy of fele€tion. A bull fight, exhibited at Rome, 
before the Farnefe palace, in folio. T'wo landfcapes and 
figures, in folio. A fet of fix landfeapes, intitled, 1. Veneris 
Templum, 2. Forum /Emilii. 3. Templum Fortune. 4.Ca- 
loris. 5. Cataraétes Tiburti. 6. Corfu Infula. HH. van 
Cleef fec. Ph. Galle exc. in folio. Another fet of land- 
{capes : 1. View of a bridge at Segovia. 2. A promon- 
tory at Campania. 3. The tomb of the Horatii. 4. A 
view on the lake of Aricia, in folio. There is alfo a col- 
le&tion of thirty-five views by this artift, publifhed under 
the title of « Henri a Cleve ruinarum ruriumque aliquot 
delineationes execute, per Galleum,”’ in folio. 

Of his brother Martin van Cleef we know very little, 
and of his engravings nothing, excepting that profcffor 
Chrift fays, they were marked with a fotos feated, with 
the letters V. C. uponits body, in the manner reprefented in 
our Plate I. of the monograms, &c. ufed by the engravers 
of the Low Countries, 

A monkey it feems, which in England is nicknamed 
Jacko, is called Martin in Flanders: combined with the 
initials of Van Cleef, it therefore formed a kind of pun; 
and the age in which thefe engravers lived, is known to 
have becn a time when puns were fafhionable, and pafled for 
wit. Martin van Cleef, fometimes miftaken for Schoen, is 
the real Martin of Antwerp, of Vafari, and thofe Italian 
writers who have copied his errors. 

Adrian Collaert, the elder, an artift of great merit, and 
likewife a printfeller, was born at Antwerp A. D. 1520. 
He became acquainted with the rudiments of his art in his 
native country, but made a journey to Italy, where he re- 
fided fome time in order to perfect himfelf in his profeffion. 
He worked entirely with the graver in a firm and neat ftyle, 
but fomewhat ftiff. His maffes of light are rarely well 
managed, or {kilfully blended with his demi-tints, and from 
being too much feattered and without the neceflary gra- 
duation, he rarely produced even a tolerable chiarofcuro. 
But to compenfate thefe defeéts (which may, in part at 
leaft, be afcribed to the age in which Adrian lived), he drew 
with great ability. The heads of his figures are frequently 
beautiful and charaGteriltic, and the other extremities well 
marked. 

The engravings of the elder Collaert are fomewhat nu- 
merous, and are generally marked with a cypher, for which 
fee our firft plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the 


Low Countries. We fele& from them the following, be- 
ginning with thofe which are done 

From his own Compofitions—A. man gnd his wife con- 
duéted by Death, dated 1562, in 12mo. An armed 
warrior, to whom a female prefents a dog, a child, anda 
cock. The four elements, with a verfe in Latin under 
each, in Svo. A fet of thirty-fix prints, in 12mo., en- 
titled “* Vita Jefu Salvatoris variis iconibus, ab Adriano 
Collaert expreffa.””? A fet of thirty, in gto. entitled “«Avium 
vive icones in ere incif et edite ab Adriano Collardo.’” 
One hundred and twenty-five fubjeéts, entitled « Pifcium — 
vive icones.’’ Another fet, entitled ‘* Florilegiumab Hadri- 
ano Collaert celatum, et ab Phil. Gallo editum;’” in 
twenty-four 4to. plates. A large folio plate from the 
“ Lait Judgment” of Stradan. ‘ St. Anthony tormented 
by Devils;” and « St. Apollonius,” furrounded by fubjeéts 
from his life, both of folio dimenfions. 

From various Maflers—The twelve months of the 
year, from Jofhua of Momper, of 4to. fize: the fame 
fubjeéts were copied by Callot. A fet of twelve beautiful 
horfes in various attitudes, from Stradan, 8vo. plates, en- 
graved very delicately. A fet of chaces and fifhing parties, 
from Stradan, in gto. Four fine landfcapes from H. van 
Cleef, entitled “* Regionum rurium varii atque amoeni pro- — 
fpeCtus.”? A fet of hermitefles, from M. de Vos, in the 
engraving of which, Adrian was affifted by his fon, 4to. 
fize. The Ifraelitifh Women finging the Pfalm of Praife 
for the Deftruétion of the Egyptian Holt in the Red Sea,” a 
4to. plate from Stradan; ‘* Maternal Love,” prefumptively 
a fatirical print, its real fubjeét being a woman tearing her — 
chiid to pieces with the fury of a lfon; in gto. from the 
fame mafter ; “* The Vocation of St. Andrew,” from Baroc- — 
cio, in folio. This fubjeé&t was likewife engraven by 
G. Sadeler. “ The Myftery of the Mafs,” from Th. Ber- 
nard; ‘* A Repofe during the Flight into Egypt,’? where — 
St. Jofeph is reprefented gathering grapes, from H. Golt- — 
zius, dated 1585. The Annunciations of Ifaac, Sampfon, — 
St. John the Baptift, and our Saviour. St. Jofeph, and the — 
Angel of the Shepherds, from the fame mafter, 1586, all — 
of folio dimenfions. Thefe laft fix plates are reckoned the — 
beft engravings of Collaert. 

Hans, or John Collsert, the fon of the preceding artiit, — 
was born at the fame place, in the year 1540. He learned — 
the elements of art of his father, but afterwards went to — 
Italy for improvement. He affifted his father in moft of — 
his larger works, befides engraving a great number of plates 
himfelf ; which he did in a ftyle very much refembling that — 
of Adrian. He muft have lived to a great age, for his 
prints are dated from 1555 to 1622. He marked is 
plates with his initials, combined ina cypher, which will be 
found in our firlt plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the - 
Low Countries, and fometimes his name at full leagth, 
Among his works we fhall f{pecify the following, beginning — 
with thofe 


From his own Compofitions.—Ten {ubje&ts in gto. dated — 
1581, entitled ‘ Monilium Bullarum inauriumque artifi- — 
ciofiflima Icones Joannis Collaert opus extremum.” The — 
hiftory of St. Francis, #m a feries of fixteen plates, with 
grotef{que ornaments, in 4to. ““ A Chrift,’’ accompanied 
by two other half-length figures, perhaps intended for 
Mofes and Elias, in an ornamental border; © A Dead 
Chrift on the Lap of the Virgin,” infcribed “ Torcular — 
Calcaviete. Joan Collaert fculp. ;"’ «The Laft Judgment,? 
furrounded with fmall fubje&s from the life of Chrifl, ine 
feribed, “ Hune veniant jutti, etc.’’ all of folio dimenfions; — 

“ Marcus Curtius precipitating himfelf into the Gules 
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‘and “ Peace and Charity,’ with the motto ‘ Pacem ha- 
bete ;’’ both of folio fize. 

From various Majfters.—* St. John the Baptift preaching 
in the Defart,"’ a grand compofition, in folio, inferibed 
G. A. Z. inventor; “ Mofes ftriking the Rock,” a large 
print, lengthways, from Lambert Lombard. A ‘great 
number of fmall figures are introduced into this print, and 
they are admirably well executed: the heads are fine, and 
the drawing very correét. This is confidered as one of the 
beft prints from the graver of John Collaert: it was pub- 
lifhed by Jerome Cock, 1555, and is marked * Hans Col- 
laert fecit.”? “A Satyr purfued by Females,”’ from J. 
Straden, in folio; ** A female Centaur fuckling her young ;’” 
and « A Centaur nurfing a young Bear,’? (companion to 
the laft;) “ Mars repofing on the Lap of Venus,’’ in 4to., 
both from the fame painter; “¢ The Loves of Mars and 
Venus,”’ in four plates, with Latin verfes, in folio. From 
Philip Galle of Haerlem. The fo!lowing prints, for the 
miffal of Moretus, from the defigns of Rubens, are much 
fought after by connoiffeurs: 1. The Annunciation. 
2. The Nativity, with the Adoration of the Shepherds. 
3. The Adoration of the Eaftern Kings. 4. The Laft 
Supper. . The Crucifixion. 6. The Refurreétion. 
7. The Afcenfion. 8. The Defcent of the Holy Ghoft. 
g. The Affumption, 1o. An Affemblage of the Saints in 
Heaven. 11. David imploring the Mercy of God on his 
People, afflifted with the Plague. And, 12. The Tree of 
Genealogy of the Jewifh Kings; ail in {mall folio. This 
laft fubjeét is very rare. 

The following are likewife from the compofitions of 
Rubens: “ Theology,’ perfonified by a female, holding a 
flaming torch, on each fide of whom is a Thermes, repre- 
fenting the old and the new laws. Frontifpiece to The Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory from the Birth of Jefus Chrift to the 
Year 1622, wherein Religion is introduced holding a crofs 
and tiara. Frontifpiece to The Lives of the holy Fathers, 
by T. Vaders. 

William Collaert was the fon of John, and engraved with 
fome ability. Of his. works we are only acquainted with 

_« The Vifitation of Elizabeth,’’ in folio; and a fet of ten 

quarto plates for ‘ Bullarum Inaurium, &c. Archetypi 
Artificiofi,” from the defigns of his father. 
' Theodore or Dirick Volkart Coornhaert, or Cuerenhert, 
was born at Amfterdam in the year 1522, and became one 
of that extraordinary clafs of men, whom the world honours 
with the epithet of fingular or eccentric whilft they are 
living, and rarely knows how to value till they are no more. 
In other words, Coornhaert was a ftudious man, of various 
and extenfive attainments, and whofe perceptions and reflec- 
tions were entirely his own. 

Befide cultivating the arts of defign, he diftinguifhed him- 
felf in various literary purfuits; was a good poet, and at 
leaft an original theologian. In his youth he travelled into 
Spain and Portugal; but the motives or refult of his 
journey, which was perhaps conneéted with fome diplomatic 
purpofe, have not been afcertained. j : 

Returning to the Low Countries, he eftablifhed himfelf 
as an artilt and {cholar at Haerlem, of which city he became 
public fecretary, and was feveral times fent as ambaffador to 

‘the prince of Orange, to whom he addreffed a manifelto, 
which has been celebrated, and which was publifhed by that 
| prisce in the year 1566. 
But unfortunately for the temporal concerns of our artift, 
he deemed that religion was an affair between every indi- 

_ vidual man and his Creator, in which no other man had a 

“right to prefcribe tenets of doétrine or modes of faith. He, 

“Moreover, perceiving how the prielthood degraded them- 
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felves by worldly purfuits, had the wifdom or the folly te 
maintain, that the channels of fpiritual communication haa 
become corrupt; and that without a fupernatural miffion, 
accompanied by the power of workiog miracles, no perfon 
had a right to adminifter in any religious office. 

Such dire&t heterodoxy could not fail to’draw on him 
violent and empaffioned oppofition of the clergy. Both par- 
ties became heated by difputation. The priefts anathema- 
tized; and Coornhaert proceeded to pronounce that man to 
be unworthy the name of Chriftian, who would enter any 
place of public worfhip ; a doétrine which he not only ad- 
vanced by words, but evinced the fincerity of his belief, by 
abftaining from all churches, and from all ghoftly commu- 
nication with both Proteitants and Papitts. 

It is 'needlefs to add, that his deflru@tion was now com- 
plete. After being feveral times imprifoned, during the 
progrefs of the controverfy, without abjuring his herefies, 
he fuffered the martyrdom of banifhment, and died at Der- 


-goude at the age of 68 years, perfevering in his religious 


opinions to the latt. 
Coornhaert had, early in life, acquired fome knowledge in 
engraving, among his various purfuits, and occafionally 


*practifed that art in the way of recreation, and merely for 


the fake of the pleafure which he derived from it ; but the 
pertinacity of his religious zeal having impoverifhed him, he 
was obliged tn have recourfe to engraving for his fupport. 
The fubjeéts of his prints are, for the moit part, taken from 
the facred writings ; and his ftyle, though flight, is original, 
and the feeming refult rather of intuitive feeling than of 
acquired knowledge. He worked with the graver alone, in 
a loofe and open ityle, fo as fomewhat to refemble pen and 
ink drawings. ; 

Coornhaert fometimes worked in conjunGtion with Philip 
and Theodore Galle; and it is no fmall addition to his re- 
putation as an artift, that he was the inftru€tor of Henry 
Goltzius, of whom we have already treated. An edition of 
his writings was publifhed in three folio volumes, 4o years 
after his death. Whether any complete edition had pre- 
ceded this, we are unable to fay. 

Our catalogue, which follows, of the works of this ex- 
traordinary man, is unfortunately very imperfe@. We 
believe, however, that it includes the mott favourable 
{pecimens of his talents. His plates are generally marked 
with one or other of the two monograms, which will be 
found in Plate I. of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low 
Countries, ‘* The Defcent from the Crofs,” in large folio, 
after Lambert Lombard, dated 15563 ‘ Jofeph explaining 
the Dream of his Father, in the prefence of his Brethren,” 
after Hemikerck, dated 1549; the companion to which is 
‘ Jofeph explaining the Dreams of the Prifoners before 
Pharaoh,’ dated 1549; both from-the fame matter, in 4to. 
“ Job feourged by*the Devil, and {colded by his Wife ;” 
« Balaam mal-treating his Afs ;’’? both in large folio. «The 
Ele&tor of Saxony defeated at. Muhlberg by the Emperor 
Charles V. ;’” and “«* The Landgrave of Heffe Caffel prof- 
trate before Charles V.;"’ all from M. Hemfkerck, of 
quarto dimenfions. 

Mark Guerard, or Gerard, was born at Bruges A.D. 
1530, and died in England 1590. He was a proficient 
in the various arts of engraving, architeture, and painting, 
both landfcape and hiftorical. He alfo drew and etched 
animals with great f{pirit, as is evinced in his fables of JEfop, 
which are from his own compofitions; and in his fet of 
eighteen quarto plates of wild and domettic quadrupeds. 

He likewife delineated and engraved a plan of the city of 
Bruges; anda fet of 14 oval prints, of the Paffion of Chrift, 

Of Crifpin Vanden Broeck, and his daughter Barbara, 

3M whe 
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who flourifhed about this period, we have already fpoken. 
See thofe articles refpedtively. 

Betide his celebrated chiaro/zuro of the Circumcifion, which 
is particularized in vol. v., Crifpin engraved a fet of feven 
folio plates of « The Creation of the World,” or * The firft 
Week,” with Latin infcriptions, beginning ** Ex informi 
omnium ;’’ another fet from Bible hiltory, beginning with 
<< Eve eating of the forbidden Fruit,’? and ending with 
« The Conttruétion of the Tower of Babel,’’ in nine folio 
plates; a fet of nineteen, from ‘* The Life of the Virgin,” 
in folio; a religious emblem, of our Saviour feated, whilft 
people are occupied in catching the blood that flows from 
his wounds, in folio; ‘ Jefus Chrift on the Crofs, with the 
Virgin and St. Jobn,”’ in an ornamented border. Both the 
laft are masked with the cypher of the artift. Your cir- 
cular fubjeéts in clair-obfcure, likewife marked with his 
monogram: 1. Vhe Annunciation. 2. The Vilitation. 
3. The Adoration of the Shepherds. 4. The Adoration 
of the Kings: all of which are very rare. 

For the cyphers with which Broeck occafionally infcribed 
his performances, fee Plate I. of the monograms of the en- 
gravers of the Low Countries. . 

In a former volume, we have treated at fome length of 
the family of De Paffe, who, by tranfplanting the pra€tice 
of the Low Countries, contributed to improve our indige- 
nous tteck of Enghfh engraving. The principal works of 
Crifpin, the patriarch of that family, are as follows: 

Portraits.—Andrea Doria, of Genoa. in {mall quarto ; 
the elector, Frederic 1V. of the fame fize, dated 1606; 
Mary, baronefs of Rebourfe ; Adolphus, baron of Schwar- 
zenberg ; Henry Frederic, prince of Naffau; Henry IV. 
king of France; Mary of Medicis, queen of Henry IV. 
all of quarto fize; Philip If. king of Spain; a buit of 
Alexander Farnefe ; Axel Owenftiern, chancellor of Swe- 
den, all of folio fize ; a circular print, in quarto, of Louifa 
Julia, countefs of Naffau; Henry Czfarius, juris-conful, 
in quarto; Nicholas Fontani, a phyfician, in folio; Charles 
Niel, a clergyman, of the fame fize ; Maurice, prince of 
Orange, on horfeback ; Albert, archduke of Auftria, and 
Maurice, prince of Naflau, both on horfeback : in the back- 
ground of the latter a camp and fortrefs are introduced ; 
both in large folio. Queen Elizabeth fumptuoufly habited, 
in quarto, from a picture by Ifaac Oliver; king James I.; 
Henry, prince of Wales ; Charles, prince of Wales, after- 
wards king of England, both in ovals ; Anne of Denmark ; 
fir Philip Sidney ; the earl of Effex, on horfeback ; Tho- 
mas Percy, a celebrated confpirator, a very rare print ; all 
of quarto fize. And fifteen plates, entitled Speculum illuf- 
trium feminarum.’? 

Hiflorical Subjects from his own Compofitions.—« Adam 
and Séve,’’ wherein a dog is introduced; «* The Chafte Su- 
faunah,’’ infcribed « Pietas et Callitas ;?? and Cleopatra, 
inferibed “* Nec Pietas nec Caltitas,’? as a companion to 
the former, both in quarto ; ‘* Hercules and Antzus,’’ in- 
feribed ‘ Vitium ut fuperas terra altius atiol'ere,”” in folio ; 
* A Quarrel in the Interior of an Hotel,’’ dated 1589, in 
folio. ‘Three fmall circular bufts, reprefenting Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, very fine engravings. «* The Four Evan- 
gelifts,”? half-length circular prints, in o€tavo. Twelve 
plates reprefenting angels varioufly occupied, of the fame 
fize. Another fet of twelve, of the Sybils, inferibed « Crif- 
pin de Paffe, inv. Crifpin, Simon et Magdalen fe.’’ in folio. 
«The Seven liberal Arts,”? and « The Nine Mufes,’> both 
in 12mo. A fet of feventeen, intitled «¢ Academia five 
fpeculum vita fcholaftice.—Crifpini Paffaei, anyo 1612.” 
* The Riding Academy of Antonia Pleurinel,”’ in’a large 
folio volume, executed in the bef maaner of Crifpin. 


SubjeGs from various Mafters.—* The Twelve Months of 
the Year,’’ on fmall circular plates, from M. de Vos. Six 
plates, comprifing «¢ The Hiftory of Tobit,”’ from the fame 
painter; “ The Four Evangeliits, with their Attributes,” 
infcribed, «* Geldorpius Gorcius inventor et pinx."’ in large 
folio, very fine, and in the ftyle of Cornelius Cort. “ The 
Annunciation of the Shepherds,” from Abraham Bloemart ; 
*¢ Our Saviour onthe Crofs, between the Two Thieves," 
from Jod. de Winghe, both in large folio; ‘* The Judg- 
ment of Paris,’’ from Crifpin vanden Broek, in folio ; “* The 
Siege of Troy,’ from the fame matter, in large folio ; and 
a fet of four mountainous landfcapes, with figures, from. 
John Breughel, of folio fize. 

Crifpin de Paffe, junior, produced but few prints, 
and hence it has been fuppofed that he either died young, or 
quitted the profeffion of engraving. 

The principal of thefe are the portraits of Frederic, 
elector palatine, and Johannes Angelius Werdenhagen, both 
from his own drawings, but the date of the latter, 1630, 
fhews that he lived at leaft to the age of thirty years; and. 
three plates from the Hiftory of Lazarus. A fourth plate 
from this hiftory, which completes the fet, was engraven 
by the fenior de Paffe. 

The works of William, the fecond fon, who refided 
chiefly in London, were fomewhat more abundant, but con- 
fift chiefly of portraits, among which are thofe of Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicetter ; Rebert Devereux, earl of Effex, 
on horfeback ; George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, alfo 
on horfeback ; and Frances, duchefs of Richmond, &c. 
all of quarto dimenfions. King James 1., with his family, 
infcribed * Triumphus Jacobi Regis Augufte qui ipfius 
ferolis ;?’ James I, with prince Henry of Wales ; fir John 
Haywood, accompanied by emblems ; John George, duke 
of Saxony, alfo with emblematical accompaniments; and 
fir Henry Rich, in an oval, are all in folio ; and the latter 
one of the moft carefully finifhed engravings of Wilham de 
Paffe. 

A fet of the five fenfes, witheach a Latin verle, in quar- 
to; a family ‘of gypfies, dated 1621, in folio; anda fa- 
mily-piece, fuppofed to be that of the palatine, where the 
youngelt child is reprefented playing with a rabbit, folio 
fize. For the monograms of both thefe artifts fee our firtt 


_plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Netherlands. 


Simon, the youngeft of the fons of Criipin, refided alfo 
for fome time in England, where he was employed by Hil- 
hard, who was the Reynolds of his day, and of whom Dr. 
Donne wrote that often-cited paflage, 


ss A hand, an eye, by Hilliard drawn, is worth 
Anhiftorie by a worfe painter made.” 


For Hilliard, Simon de Paffe engraved the portraits of 
mott of the royal family of England. He was afterwards 
employed by the king of Denmark, and probably died at 
Copenhagen. The lateft of his works executed in England 
are dated 1613. They chiefly confilt of portraits, with fome 
few devotional fubje€ts and book ornaments ; and are marked 
with his initials combined in a cypher, which will be found 
in our fecond plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the 
Netherlands. The principal portraits are thofe of king 


James I. and Anne his queen, on horfeback, both in folios. _ F 


privce Henry and queen Elizabeth, both in quarto; Re- 
bert Cary, earl of Somerfet, an oval print, in folio; Frances 
Howard, countefs of Somerfet; George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham ; Francis Manners, earl of Rutland; ftr Wal- 
ter Raleigh; Thomas, earl of Arundel, from Mirevelt 3 
William, earl of Pembroke, from Van Somer; George, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, dated 1616; Accuna, earl of 

Condomarey 


| Catherine. 
 Jefu Chrifti dignitatis virtutis et efficientie preventus 


familie geitarum:’’ in folio. 1 
with his two Difciples to Emmaus,’’ in large quarto, from 


| Brevghel; “ The Death of St. Anne,” in large folio, 
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@ondomare, and plenipotentiary to Philip 1V.; fir Thomas 
Smith, ambaffador to Ruffia; Mary Sidney, countefs of 
Pembroke ; Robert Sidrey, earl of Lifle, afterwards earl of 
Leicefter; Henry Wriothefley, earl of Southampton; Lamo- 
ral, prince of Gaver, and count of Egmont ; Maurice, prince 
of Orange, all of quarto dimenfions. Four whole length 


’ portraits of celebrated dukes of Burgundy, John de Valois, 


durnamed the Intrepid; Philip de Valois, . furnamed the 
Hardy ; Philip the Good ; and Charles the Timid, very 
rare etchings; the frontifpiece to the works of the lord 
chancellor Bacon ;. a print, entitled ‘¢ Wanitas vanitatum et 
omnia vanitas,’’ with four verfes in the Dutch language. 
<¢ Our Saviour with the Pilgrims on their way to Emmaus,”’ 
in folio ; and “A Holy Family,’’ where the infant Jefus 
is reprefented taking a grape from St. Anne, after Ba- 
roccio, are alfo from the graver of Simon de Paffe. 

The principal engravings of his filter Madeline we have 
already noticed in our article on Enciisn £ngraving. Her 
monograms are inferted in our Plate I. of thofe of the en- 
cravers of the Low Countries. 

The family of the Galles are more prominent than praife- 
worthy in the hiftory of Flemith engraving. Philip, the firft 
of that family, was born at Haerlem in the year 1537, but 
refided chiefly at Antwerp, where he pubhifhed a great num- 
ber of prints, and where he died in 1612. 

Philip underftood the human figure, handled the graver 
with facility, and difcovered a fhare of talent, that, if 
brought into aétion, and kept on the ftretch, might have 
advanced the arts of his country ; but commerce was the 
prefiding deity of the Low Countries, and he alone was 
efteemed meritorious who became rich. The prefent writer 
wifhes he were not itruck with too much of refemblance in 
this refpe€&t between the Low Countries at that time, and 
England at this. 

Galle appears to have facrificed all defire of improvement 
.to the rapid produétion of thofe fets of mediocre engravings 
which from the fountains of Hollandand Flanders began about 
this time to flow over the reft of Europe : and in effecting 
this purpofe he was, unfortunately for the progrefs of art, 
joined by his own fons, and by the families of Wierix and 
Sadeler. Strutt very truly obferves that in all their works 
we may trace the fame {tiff and formal ftyle, with little va- 
riation, and without any attempt to add take and freedom 


> to corre€tnefs of form, or the {malleft endeavour to enlarge 


the compafs, or improve the harmony of chiarofcuro. 

From thefe flight engravings of Philip Galle, which for 
the molt part are marked with one or other of the mono- 
grams, which may be feen in our fecond plate of thofe of 
the engravers of the Low Countries, we felect the follow- 
ing, as being moft creditable to his abilities, and leaft un- 
worthy of the modern portfolio. 

A fet of fix, of pestraits of reformers and other diftin- 

uifhed charaGters of the fixteenth century, viz. Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, Ulrieus Zwinglius, Bilelaldus Pir- 
cheymer, Dante, and fir Thomas More; pedeitrian flatue 
of the duke of Alva; portraits of Martin Hemfkerck, 
the painter, and Wilham Philandre, a celebrated architect ; 
all in quarto. A fet of thirty-four from the life of St. 
A fet of fix, in folio, of Sybils, &c. entitled 


Sybillis ¥."’ after Blockland. The Seven Wonders of the 


- World, in folio ; to which, as an eighth, Galle added the 


Amphitheatre of Vefpafian at Rome, after M. Hemfkerck, 
A fet of feven battles, from’ Stradan; entitled «* Medicie 
«* Our Saviour travelling 


from the fame mafter ; “The Holy Trinity,” a grand 
compofition, in large folio, from M. de Vos. ‘This is 
efteemed the beft engraving by Philip. “ King Solomon 
fuperintending the Building of the Temple of Jerufalem,"’ 
from Frane. Floris; «The Sacrifice of Ifaac;’? and 
* Mutius Scevola, in the Tent of Porfenna;’ both from 
the fame matter : all in large folio. 

Theodore Galle was the eldeft fon of Philip, was born 
at Antwerp A.D. 1560, and having learned from his 
father the rudiments of engraving, made a journey to Italy, 
either with the view of improving himfelf in his art, or with 
that of rendering the profits of the print trade more pro- 
ductive or more fecure. At Rome he engraved feveral 
plates, but adhered to the ftyle of his father, though fur- 
rounded by the fineit examples of fuperior art. 

After his return to Antwerp, he continued occafonally 
to engrave; but print-/elling was with him the bufinefs of 
life, and he publifhed the works of other artifts, as well’ 
as his own. His own have the defetis of feeblenefs of 
chiarofcuro, and ftiffnefs of ityle: yet the following prints 
from his hand, will fhew, that in neatneis he excelled his 
father, .and was a better draft{man. 

“Julius Lipfius,’’ with allegorical accompaniments, ex- 
plained by fix Latin verfes; « St. Jerome,’? in his cavern, 
in the a&t of adoration, both in folio, and of the oval form: 
A rare and large folio fet of emblems, entitled « Lites 
abufus,”’ &c. A fet of {mall plates from “ The Life of St. 
Norbert.” A fet of twenty-eight ditto, from The Life of 
St. Jofeph, and that of the Virgin Mary.”? A fet of thir- 
teen ditto, entitled « Typus occafionis in quo recepta com- 
moda, neglecta vero incommoda perfonata fchemate pro- 
ponuntur ;”’ (this is from his own defigns, and is now be- 
come fcarce.) ‘¢ The youthful Saviour contemplating the 
Crofs and Inftruments of his Paffion ;”? «* St. John the Evan- 
gelift,”’ and « St. Jerome,”’ all of o€tavo fize; a folio plate of 
* Count Ugolino and his Sons imprifoned in the Caitle of 
Pifa,”’ from the Inferno of Dante, after J. Stradan, a rare 
print; ‘The Roman Matrons befeeching Coriolanus to 
relent ;”? ‘© Tiber refting on his Urn, and the Veltal Tucie 
receiving Water in a Sieve; ‘Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchii, working with her Women,” all of folio fize. 
A frontifpiece, after Rubens, entitled « Aug. Mafcardi, fil- 
varum, Lib. IV. ;’’ and another frontifpiece from Rubens, 
entitled “* Las obras en Verfo de Don Francifco ‘de 
Boria ;”’ 1654: both of quarto fize. 

Cornelius Galie, (commonly kiiown by the appellation of 
the elder Carnelius) was the younger of the fons of Philip, 
and was born at Antwerp in the year 1570. He imitated 
his father’s manner of engraving, and followed the dteps of 
his brother Theodore, though with far better fuccefs as an 
artift. 

At Rome he refided a confiderable time, and acquired there 
that freedom, taite, and correétnefs of drawing, which are 
found in his beft works, and render them far more eftimable 
than thofe of his relatives. He finally fettled at Antwerp, 
and took a fhare in that confiderable commerce for prints, 
which was carried on there by the family of Galle. Among 
other engravings from his hand, the following will be found 
more particularly worthy of notice. 

Portraits of St. Charles Borromeus, cardinal and arch- 
bifhop of Milan, an o€tagonal print, in folio; Philip Rubens, 
father to the celebrated painter, in quarto; John van Havre, 
and Mother Anne of Jefus, a Carmelite nun, in folio, bot 
after Rubens; Artus Wolfart, a painter of Antwerp, in large 
quarto, from Vandyke; Charles I. of England, in an 
emblematic border, from N. V. Horlt, in large quarto ; 
Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles I. (furrounded by 

3M 2 three 
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three goddeffes,) in quarto, from the fame matter; St. 
Antony, in folio; and Leopold William, archduke of 
Autftria ; of the fame dimenfions. 

Hiftorical Subjeds, after various Majfters.—‘* Adam and 
Eve,” from John Baptifta Paggi; ‘ Venus careffing 
Cupid,” both in large quarto ; ‘* The Return into Egypt,’’ 
a circular plate, in large folio, from the fame painter ; 
«6 Jefus at the Table of Simon the Pharifee,’’ in folio, from 
L. Civoli; “St. Peter baptizing St. Prifque,”” from the 
fame painter, quarto fize ; “* The Virgin and Infant Jefus, 
to whom St. Bernard prefents a Laurel Branch and Book,’’ 
in folio, from F. de Vanni; “ Chrift on the Crofs,’’ at the 
bottom of which is introduced St. Francis and St. The- 
refa, in large folio; likewife from Vanni. A land{cape, 
wherein Venus is reprefented faltened to a tree, whillt Mi- 
nerva, fcourges Cupid, in quarto, from Aug. Caracci ; 
«© The Virgin and Child,” from Raphael; “* The Entomb- 
ing of Chritt,”’ in an oétagon, quarto, from the fame matter ; 
“© A Statue of the Holy Virgin,’? in a niche, around 
which children are twining garlands of fruit and flowers, 
from Rubens; ‘* Judith beheading Holofernes,’’ in large 
folio, a capital print ; “‘The Four Fathers of the Church,” 
in folio, from the fame painter; this plate was enlarged, 
but there are impreffions from it of its original fize, which 
are more highly valued by colleétors, and which are known 
by a black itreak down either fide: “* Progné difcovering 
the Head of his Son and Wife, after he had eaten their Bo- 
dies,’’ in large folio; as a companion to “ The Rape of 
Hippodamia,’”’ by P. de Bailliu. A naked figure, called 
“© The Colour Grinder,” alfo from Bailliu, in folio; and a 
print, entitled «* Romane et Grece Antiquitatis Monu- 
menta, e prifcis Numi{matibus ereéta per Hubertum Golt- 
zium Antvy. 1645.” 

A dray-horfe never defcends immediately from the high 
bred racers of Newmarket: but mental endowments are 
rarely hereditary. Cornelius Galle, the younger, fo called 
in contradiftinétion to the Cornelius of the preceding ar- 
ticle, inherited engraving and print-felling, but not talent, 
from his father. He was born at Antwerp A.D. 1600, 
He was educated under his father, and endeavoured to imi- 
tate his ftyle of engraving. His mechanical execution is 
fometimes tolerable, but his drawing very incorreét, Strutt 
thinks that he may have wanted the opportunity of ftudying 
in Italy, as his relations had done : but as thofe relations had 
enriched themfelves by trade, it is rather to be inferred 
that he wanted motive or inclination to travel thither. 

The portraits of Cornelius are fomewhat fuperior to his 
hiftorical works ; and the beit of his portraits are thofe 
of the emperor Ferdinand III.; Mary of Auttria, his 
confort; Henrietta of Lorraine ; and John Mieffens, the 
painter, all in large quarto, and after Vandyke; a folio 
plate of Jodocus Chriftophorus Kup de Kupenftein, (a 
fenator of Nuremberg,) after Anfelm van Hulle; and 
OGavius Piccolomini of Arragon, alfo in folio, with 
a boider of fruit and flowers, after the fame painter, &c. 
which latter is probably, on the whole, the beft print of the 
younger Cornelius. 

From his hiftorical engravings, the following may be fe- 
lected: «A Nativity, with the Angel appearing to the 
Shepherds,” from D. Teniers ; 
Loves,’ from Rubens; ‘The Defcent from the Crofs,’’ 
from Diepenbeck ; «* The Hofpitality of Baucis and Phile- 
mon,”’ after J. Vanden Hoeck, in folio; ‘ Job abandoned 
by his Friends and fcolded by his Wife,’’ after Diepenbeck, 
- in folio ; and a quarto plate from * The Life of St. Do- 
minic,’’? after Vanden Hoeck. 


aus or John Bol was born at Mechlin in the year 15345 


“Venus fuckling the. 


and died at Amiterdam in1593. His inclination leadiig 
him to'the arts, he was inftruéted in. painting by a matter 
of no great repute, whom he foon quitted; and, going to 
Heidelberg, aflitted the progrefs of his own improvement 
by copying the works of eminent artilts. “His fubjes are 
chiefly landfcapes, with animals; but he likewife painted 
hiftory and miniature with no {mall fuccefs. ‘We have by 
him fome etchings, in a free fpirited ftyle, that indicate the 
hand of a malter: thefe he marked with a monogram, which 
will be found in Plate Il. of thofe ufed by the engravers of 
the Low Countries: and among them are “‘ The Meeting of 
Jacob and Efau,’”’ a quarto circular print ;_ “ The firtt In- 
terview between the Servant of Abraham and Rebecca,”? of 
the fame fize ; ** The twelve Months of the Year,’’ circular, 
in 8vo.; two fets-of landfcapes, views in Holland, in 
4to.; anda large print, lengthways, reprefenting an aquatic 
diverfion in Holland :%a man appears in a boat, catching at 
a goofe, which is faltened to a {tring over the river, and a 
predigious number of fpectators are depicted upon the 
banks. a 

Cornelius Cort was born at Hoorn in Holland, A.D. 
1536. After having learned the firft principles of drawing 
and engraving, (as Strutt conjectures, from Coornhaert, ) 
he worked for a time as the affiftant of Jerome Cock, and 
afterwards travelled to Italy to complete his {tudies. 

At Venice, where he was courteoufly received by Titian, 
he made a long flay: fome fay he refided in the houfe of 
Titian. However this may have been, he engraved from 
feveral of the pictures of that much admired artift, and no 
doubt protited by his inftruétion and advice. 

That his mind expanded in this genial climate of art, 
where Titian fhone forth, there is indeed abundant proof to 
be obtained, by comparing his engravings: after that mafter 
with thofe frigid works after Hemfkerck, which he produced 
under the influence of Germany and Jerome Cock. 

He began now to engrave larger plates, in a bolder and 
broader ityle than that to which he had hitherto been accuf- 
tomed ; and removing to Rome, eftablifhed there an academy 
of engraving, in which feveral meritorious pupils (ameng 
whom was Agoftino Caracci) liftened with advantage to his 
inftructions, and imitated his example with fo much fuccefs, 
that Cort may with juitice be reckoned among thofe men of 
genius who have contributed to the enlargement of the 
boundaries of the art itfelf. But the career of our artiit, 
though brilliant, was fhort: he died at Rome, in the me- 
ridian of his reputation, at the age of two-and-forty. 

Cort worked with the graver enly, in a bold and manly 
ftyle: his drawing, though fometimes negle&ed, is gene- 
rally correét ; and his chiarofcuro improves upon that of his 
predeceffors. Even in the carelefs paflages of his works, fo 
much tafte and freedom prevail, and fo many indicatiens of 
found knowledge, that his negligence-muit ever be efteemed 
the negligence of halite, and of a too eafy reliance upon 
the friendfhip of the fpeGtator, which he believes he has con- 
ciliated: not that of ignorance. 

Baffan, in eftimating his merit, praifes with juftice the 
tafte and lightnefs of touch with which he engraved land- 
{cape, without the affiftance of etching; and adds, that 
«he was the beft engraver with the burin, or graver alone, 
that Holland ever produced:’? an encomium which our 
countryman, Strutt, thinks may be a little overftrained. 

His print of ‘ Chrift praying in the Garden,’’ which is 
probably engraven from his own compofition, is marked with 
a {mall inftrument,-or utentil, near the feet of one of the difci- 
ples, which is ufually taken for a lamp, and has fometimes been 
miitakenly attributed to an old matter who flourifhed in 1509. 
On other occafions, according to Strutt, he marked his 
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. went to Italy—** Adam and Eve ;” 


aes 


prints with the two {mall fighting cocks, which we have 
copied in Plate II. of the marks, &c. ufed by the engravers 
of the Low Countries; though for what reafon cannot ealily 
be imagined, as he was not a Frenchman, unlefs it were to 
denote that thefe engravings were performed by Jerome 
Cock and himfelf in conjunétion. 

The abbé Marolles pofleffed upwards of one hundred and 
fifty engravings by this mafter. Of thefe-we are able to 
enumerate the following, beginning with his 

Portraits.—Cornelius Cort, engraved by himfelf, in a 
quarto oval; a pair of Henricus II. Gallorum rex, and 
Catherine de Medicis, the French queen, in ovals of large 
quarto fize; Don Juan of Auftria; Marc Antonius More- 
tus, a Roman citizen; Andrea Alciati, all in ovals; three 
portraits engraved for J. Cock, viz. Roger of Bruffels, 
Theodore van Harlem, and Joachim Dienatinfis, all artitts ; 
the genealogical tree of the illultrious family of Medicis, 
with the portrait of Scipio Amirato; the genealogical tree 
of the family of Cambi Importuni; and two bufts of De- 
mocritus and Heraclitus, in 12mo. 

Subjeds from his orn Compofitions.—“ The Birth of the 
Holy Virgin,”’ in folio, dated 1568; ‘¢ The miraculous 
Conteption,” wherein the Virgin Mary is furrounded by 

- allegorical devices, dated 1567 ; ‘* The Infant Jefus in the 
Temple; ‘* A Repofe during the Flight into Egypt,”’ 
1568; “ A Holy Family,” wherein St. Jofeph is repre- 
fented giving a pear to the infant Chrift; ‘¢ The Laft Sup- 
per;”” “ A Crucifix,” fupported by two angels, whilft others 
are difplaying the tablets of the law, anda chalice; “‘ The 
RefurreGtion of our Saviour ;” ‘ St. Theodore the Patron 
Saint of Venice, fighting with a Dragon ;”? ** St. Catherine 
kneeling on the Inftruments of her Martyrdom, crowned by 
two Angels;” “St. Verediana, a Virgin, kneeling before 
an Altar, with a Serpent at her Feet,’’ 1570; two tem- 
peltuous fea-pieces ; a frontifpiece, reprefenting the Virgin 
feated between two chemilts; “ A Fawn placing a young 
Bacchus in a Niche;’’ ‘* A Soldier carrying an Infant ;” 
and “ A young Man feated, drawing a Thorn from his 
Foot,’ all of folio dimenfions. 

Subjedts engraved from various Flemifb Mafters, before Cort 

they are feated under 

.the tree of life, whilit a ferpent, with a human head, prefents 

an apple to Eve, from, Michael Coxie; “* The Relurrection 
of Chrift ;? ** The Defcent of the Holy Gholt ;”’ “© Our 

Saviour accompanied by Sts. Peter and Paul,’’ all of folio 

fize, from Michael Coxie ; a feries of four folio plates, from 
the parable of «* Dives and Lazarus,” after Hemfkerck ; 
another feries of four, from the parable of “* The good 

Servant ;’’ and the parable of “* The Vineyard,”’ all from 

the fame painter, in folio; a fet of fix, in folio, from “ The 

Hiftory of Noah,’ from Franc. Floris; ‘¢ The Hiltory of 

Abraham,”’ in a fet of the fame number; ‘¢ The Hiltory 

of Jacob and Rachael,’’ engraved on fix plates in the form 
of a fan; ‘ The Labours of Hercules,’ in ten folio plates ; 

« The Hittory of Pluto and Proferpine,’’ in four plates of 

folio fize; “* The Triumph of Bacchus and Venus,” all 

- from the fame; an emblematical fubje€t on the immortality 


_ of virtue, after Franc. Floris, both in large folio; ‘* The 


Defcent from the Crofs,’? after Van der Wyde, in folio; a 
ftanding figure of St. Roch, from J. Speckart; and St. 
Lawrence, from the fame painter: ‘St. Dominic reading,”’ 
_ from B. Spranger; ‘ A Holy Family, furrounded with 
_ Angels,”? from the fame; “* The Virgin crowned in 
Heaven,” after G. Moftaert; and ‘* The Painting Aca- 
_ demy,”’ after Stradan, all of folio dimenfions. _ 
Subjedts engraved in Italy from various great Majers. 


4. From Titian.—‘* The Annunciation,” in large folio; 
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“© The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’ of the fame fize; 
another “* Annunciation,” in folio; ‘* The Holy Trinity,’ 
known by the appellation of «* the All-powerful,”’ in large 
folio; ‘¢ St Jerome reading,’’ in folio; another folio plate of 
«¢ St. Jerome, at the Entrance of his Cell, proitrate before a 
Crucifix,”’ a very rare print, omitted in Heinneken’s cata- 
logue of the works of Cort: a half figure of «« A Mag- 
dalen ;’’ another ** Magdalen in the Dedfart, before a Cru- 
cifix ;?? “ Tarquin and Lucretia,’ folio fize; ‘* Diana and 
Calilta,”’ large folio; ‘* Prometheus chained to the Rock ;”” 
and ‘* Rinaldo delivering Angelica from the Dragon,’”’ both 
in large folio. 

From Jerom Mutian.—* St. Peter walking on the Sea; 
«* Chrift crowned with Thorns ;’’ ‘ Chriit bearing the 
Crofs ;”’ “ The Defcent from the Crofs ;?? * Jefus Chrift 
appearing to the three Maries, and St. John, on their way 
to Jerufalem ;”? another «* Defcent from the Crofs ;?? * St. 
Jerom meditating ;’’ all of folio dimenfions; and “ The 
feven Penitents.’’ Thefe are large landfcapes, in which are 
introduced fmall figures of the faints, Mary Magdalen, 
Jerome, John the Baptit, Hubert, Onophrom, Francis 
(itigmatifed), and Francis (in extacy) : fix of them are up- 
right plates, and the feventh lengthways. 

From Julio Clovio— The Annunciation ;”? « The Adora- 
tion of the Kings ;’’ a half figure of “¢ The Virgin holding 
the Infant Jefus ;?’ and “ The youthful Jefus preaching in 
the Temple ;”’ all in folio.  Jefus baptifed by St. John in 
the River Jordan ;’’ and “ The Crucifixion,” both in large 
folio; ** The dead Body of our Saviour, and one of the 
Maries kiffing his Hand ;’? ** The Entombing of Chrift,”’ 
in folio; * Chrift appearing to Mary Magdalen,” of the 
fame fize ; ** The Converfion of St. Paul ;’’ ** Chrift on the 
Crofs,”’ a grand compofition, both in large folio ; and « St. 
George and the Dragon,”’ in folio. 

From Taddeo Zuccaro.—* The Creation of Adam and 
Eve,”’ in large folio; «¢ The youthful Virgin prefented in 
the Temple,’’ in folio; a large folio plate of ‘* The Nati- 
vity,”” a rich compofition; “A Holy Family,’? wherein 
St. John holds a lamb ; ‘¢ The Miracle of the five Loaves,’? 
both in folio ; ** The Body of our Saviour before the Sepul- 
chre,”” a grand compofition ; “ The Defcent of the Holy 
Ghott,” both of large folio dimenfions ; and a folio print 
of “ The Martyrdom of St. Agatha.?’ 

After Frederic Zuccaro.— Motes and Aaron before Pha- 
roah ;” « The Birth of the Virgin;’’ and “ The Con- 
ception of the Virgin,’? who is fupported and crowned by 
angels ; ‘*'Lhe Annunciation of the Virgin ;’? ‘* The Na- 
tivity,” a grand compofition, all in large folio; ‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi;” ‘¢ A Holy Family,’? where a cat 
is introduced catching a bird ; *« The Flight into Egypt ;” 
“ Our Saviour tempted in the Wildernefs ;”? “‘’ The Woman 
taken in Adultery ;”’ “ Jefus turning the Money-Changers 
out of the Temple;’’ “The RefurreGtion of Lazarus ;” 
« The good Samaritan ;”” “¢ St. Peter chofen Head of the 
Church ;”’ “* Our Saviour on the Mount of Olives ;’? ‘The 
Jews approaching our Saviour in the Garden of Olives ;”’ 
« The Death of the Virgin ;” ‘ ‘The Coronation of the 
Virgin ;’* ** St. Lawrence and St. Sixtus,’’ furrounded 
with an ornamental border, all of folio dimenfions ; ‘* The 
Difpute of the Holy Sacrament,” in large folio ; « Labour 
and Juftice,’’ an emblematical fubje@, in folio. A large fati- 
rical print on the officers of pope Gregory XIIL., repre- 
fenting a young man accufed by Calumny and protected by 
Innocence, before a judge, with the ears of an afs, (the 
whole of which is taken from Lucian’s defcription of a loft 
picture, by Apelles) : and another fatirical print engraved on 
two large plates; in the lower part of the compofition is 

introduced 
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introduced a painter fitting at his eafel, painting the por- 
traits of certain celebrated fimpletons of the day: in the 
upper part fits Jupiter on his throne, furrounded by all the 
gods, protecting the arts and fciences; a very capital and 
rare print. 

From Raphael d' Urbino. —“ The Transfiguration,’ from 
;the celebrated picture in the Vatican; * lhe Conteft be- 
tween the Romans and Pyrrhus,’’ known under the appel- 
lation of ** The Battle of the Elephants,’ both of large 
folio fize. A large print, executed on three feparate plates, 
of « The Vidtory of Conftantine over the Emperor Max- 
entius, at Ponte-Molle.”? Cort left this plate unfinifhed at 
his death, but it was afterwards completed by Ph. Tho- 
maflin. 

Subjeds from various other Italian Majflers.—* Mount Par- 
naflus,’’.a folio print, from Polidore ; “ ‘he Adoration of 
the Shepherds,’ in large folio, from the fame matter ; 
s¢ A Repofe during the Flight into Egypt,’’ in folio, after 
B. Baffaro; an unfinifhed print, in folio, of «* The Apo- 
theofis of St. Jerom,’’ from the fame matter; “ The Vili- 
tation of St. Elizabeth,” a large folio print, from Marc of 
Sienna; ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ a folio print, 
from the fame maiter ; another of «* The Adora-ion of the 
Shepherds,’ from Paris Romano; ‘ The Virgin fitting 
near a Fountain, with the Holy Infant, and St. John,” in 
folio, from F. Baroccio ; a folio print of the “ Baptifm of 
our Saviour,” after F. Salviati; ‘* The Marriage of Cana,” 
from Lorenzo Sabbatini, in folio; ‘ The Lalt Supper,’ 
after L. Agrefti Forlivetano (there are impreflions of this 
plate both with and without the mark of Cort), in large 
folio ; «* St. Stephen ftoned,”’ in large folio, from Marcel- 
‘dus Venuttus ; “St. Jerome before a Crucilix,’’ after Riccio 
da Sienna, in folio; ‘ St. Jerom, attended by two Angels,” 
from Jacobus Parmentis, in folio; ‘The Girdle of St. 
Francis,” after Caracci, in large folio; a quarto print of 
«s The Marriage of St. Catherine ;’’ a folio print of “ St. 
Margaret of Cortona,” from Tempetta; “ A Dance of 
Dryades,”’ in folio, from Maitre Rous, of Florence ; “The 
three Dettinies,’? from Julio Romano, in folio; and « The 
‘Tombs of the Dukes of Mantua,’’ in large folio, after 
Michael Angelo. 

Of Philip de Sorge, Sericcus, or Sytius, very little is 
known. Strutt fpeaks of the few prints which we {hall 
venture to afcribe to him, as being the produétion of two 
artifts: Rott and Huber are more probably in the right, in 
afcribing them to one. Sericcus itudied under Cornelius 
Cort, and afterwards fettled at Rome, where it is probable, 
from the fcarcity of his works, he died at an early period 
of life; but neither the time of his deceafe, nor that of his 
birth, have been mentioned. 

His ftyle of engraving, evidently formed upon that which 
we may term the Italian ftyle of Cort, is open, vigorous, 
and free ; but his knowledge of the figure was inferior to 
that of his maiter, and his chiarofcuro, though not dif- 
cordant, not very forcible. ; 

We are acquainted with no other of his works than a fet 
of twenty-eight half-length figures of the popes in chrono- 
logic {ucceffion, from the year 204 to 1568, the year in 
which they were publifhed ; they are in {mall folio, and ex- 
ecuted with the graver only, in a {tif, flight manner. Pope 
Pius V. furrounded with emblematical figures, defigned by 
Sericcus himfelf, and engraved in a ftyle fuperior to the 
former. ‘¢ Judith beheading Holofernes,’”? in folio, after 
Julio Clovio; “ The Angel warning St. Jofeph to depart 
into Egypt,” from C. Cort, of the fame fize as the ori- 
ginal ; “ St. Francis receiving the Stigmatics,’’ in large 
folio; ** St. Jerome before a Crucifix in the Defart,’’ fup- 


pofed to be from Mutian, in large folio; “¢ The Virgin and 
Infant Chrilt,"’ known by the appellation of « The Virgia 
of Silence,’’ infcribed <¢ Dormiente puero Jefu divina Mens 
vigilat,’”? with the name of Philip Sericcus, dated 1566, in 
large folio; a large folio print of “ Our Saviour on the 
Crofs,"’ with the Virgin and St. John the Evangelift, on 
either fide at the foot of the crofs, after Michael Angelo ; 
and a large folio print, which is attributed to Soye, although 
it bears the name of Cort, reprefenting ‘ Prometheus chained 
toa Rock,” from Titian’s picture in the royal palace at 
Madrid. 

John Ditmer, or Ditmar, was a native of the Low 
Countries, and born in the year 1538, or thereabouts. By 
this engraver we have a middling-fized upright plate, 
nearly {quare, reprefenting a figure of Chrift feated on the 
clouds, with the fymbolical animals, feen in vifion by the 
prophet Ezekiel, and which are the ufual attendants on the 
evangelifts, and angels bearing the crofs, crown of thorns, 
&e. It is executed in a ityle greatly refembling that of 
Cort, but coarfer, and by no means fo weil drawn_as the 
works of that matter generally are. his print is after 
Michael Coxie, and is dated in the year 1574, nor are we 
able to fpecify more of the works of this engraver, who 
was apparently inltru€ted in his art by Cornelius Cort. 

Gerard de Jode was born at Antwerp in the year 152?, 
and died in the fame city A.D. 1591. He was celebrated 
both as an engraver and geometrician, and was the fon of 
Cornelius de Jode, a well-known geographer. Part of his 
youth was paffed in the fervice of the emperor Charles V., 
after which he gave up his attention entirely to the arts and 
{ciences. He engraved fome geographical, and a great num- 
ber of hiftorical, plates, in the ftyle of his contemporaries 
and countrymen, Wierix and the Collaerts, and Papillon fays 
that he executed fome meritorious engravings on wood. 

He likewife eftablifhed at Antwerp a printfeller’s fhop, 
which, after his death, was carried on by his widow. Being 
hereditarily known as a geographer, in which fcience he ex- 
celled, he was much encouraged by Ortelius, who was fur- 
named the Ptolemy of his age, and of whom we have fpoken 
under the article Enciisu Engraving. The principal works 
of Gerard de Jode, are a fet of twenty-nine, of the por- 
traits of the popes, in 4to. publifhed in the year 1585. A 
Roman triumph, on twelve plates, after Hemikerck, in 4to. 
A fet of thirteen, intitled ‘*‘ Memorabilium, novi Teftamenti, 
templo Geitorum Icones tredecim elegantiflimi ac ornatif- 
fimi. Antwerpia excudebat Gerard de Jode,’’ in folio, with 
architectural back-ground, and a’ very large and well en- 
graved print, executed on three plates of “¢ The Crucifixion,” 
after Michael Angelo. 

Peter de Jode, the elder, was born at Antwerp A. D. 
1570, and died in the fame city in 1634. He was the fon 
of the preceding artiit, who infiructed him in the knowledge 
of geometry and drawing, but he ftudied engraving under 
Henry Goltzius, and afterwards travelled to Italy and to 
Paris, to improve his connections and complete his profef- 
fional ftudies. In Paris he remained fome time, and with 
the affilance of his fon, executed feveral plates there, which 
were publifhed by A. Bonenfant. He returned to Antwerp 
a few years after the commencement of the fucceeding cen- 
tury, where he remained till the time of his death. ~ 

The engravings of the elder Peter poffefs great. merit. 
He was an excellent draftfman; his chiaro-feuro is not in- 


ferior to that of the age in which he lived; and in his ma- _ 


nual execution he ufed the graver alone, in a manner evidently 
founded on the neater fty!e of Goltzius, but not with equal 
freedom, nor equal power of exprefling the variety of fub- 

dances 
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ftances which entered into the compofitions from which his 
prints are engraven. ' 

He engraved both portraits and hiftory with fuccefs, but 
did not excel in land{cape. From the whole of his works, 
which are fomewhat numerous, the connoilleur may feleét 
the following with advantage. 

The Portraits of Henry du Puy, a Dutch philofopher, 
in a circle furrounded by a ferpent, in 4to. ; John Boccacio, 
from Titian, in folio; Ferdinand, count palative of the 
Rhine, in an oval, from Rubens, quarto fize ; Philip I1I., 
king of Spain, in an oval, from Rubens; Francis de 
Mello, count of Azumar; Ambrofe Spinola, furnamed 
the Great General, all of quarto dimenfions. 

Hifferical, Sc.—* The Virgin and Child,” from Titian ; 
“© The Marriage of St. Catherine,’? both in quarto. A 
large folio print of a ‘* Holy Family,’’ in a mountainous 
landicape, both from the fame painter. ‘T'welve prints of 
«© The Life and Miracles of St. Catherine of Sienna,” after 
Francis Vanni, in folio; ‘fhe Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” likewife in folio ; ** Chrift at the Houfe of Nico- 
demus,” a night-piece, in large quarto ; ** The Decollation 
of St. John,” in an oval, of o€tavo fize, a rare print, from 
Rubens ; ‘* Our Saviour delivering the Keys to St. Peter,” 
in folio; * The Coronation of St. Catherine,’’ in folio, 
An allegorical fubje&t of government, reprefented by a 
female crowning Prudence with a laurel wreath, in -4to. 
Another, of “ The Five Senfes,”’ in folio. The frontifpiece 
to a book, intitled * Anna!s of Flanders,’? by M. Sueiro, 
reprefenting Flanders, perfonified, leaning on a pedettal, &c. 
&c. in folio, all from Rubens. Thirty-fix prints in quarto, 
from the ‘* The Life of Chrift;’? and “ The Laft Judg- 
ment,’’ after a pi€iure by John Coufin, in the church of the 
Minims at Vincennes. ‘The painter has introduced his own 
portrait at the left hand fide of the print. This is one of 
the larzeft prmts m exiltence, being engraved on twelve 
plates! 

Peter de Jode, the younger, the fon of him who is the 
fubje& of the preceding article, was born at Antwerp, ac- 
cording to Strutt and the foreign authorities, in the year 
1606. He ftudied under his father, whom he furpaffed in 
tafte and facility of handling the graver, though he can 
{carcely be faid to have equalled him in the drawing of the 
naked. Our countryman, Strutt, though generally not 
deficient in accuracy of notice, has contributed to confufe 
the chronology of this artift and his father. He fays, * it 
does not appear that the younger de Jode went to Italy, 
but he certainly accompanied his father to Paris, where they 
engraved conjointly a confiderable number of plates for M. 
Bonefant, and Je Sieur ’ Imago,” which, if our author’s re-* 
port of the return of the elder de Jode from Paris might be 
_ credited, is making the fon travel to Paris and engrave, 

before he was born ; for Strutt, in his account of the father, 
exprefsly fays, ‘he returned to Antwerp about the year 
1601, where he refided till the time of his death.” 
Perhaps the fenior de Jode returned from his firft journey 
in 1601, and afterward, as he did not die till 1634, made a 
_fecond journey to Paris, taking with him his fon. 
The prints of the junior de Jode are numerous, but very 
“Unequal in merit. Baffan fays of him, that in feveral of his 
engravings ‘“* he has equalled the beft engravers, and in 
others has funk below himfelf.”? To which Strutt jultly adds, 
« he was, without doubt, a very able engraver, but to place 
him (even in his beft exertions) upon an equality with his 
contemporaries, Bolfwert, Pontius, and Voriterman, is, in 
My opinion, eftimating his abilities at much too high a 
Fate,’? 


Among his moft efteemed performances may be mentioned 
the following 

Portraits of celebrated artifts, &c. after the piGtures of 
Vandyke, of {mall folio fize. Peter de Jode, junior, en-. 
graved by himfelf; James Jordaéns, painter of ‘Antwerp 3 
Cornelius Pelenbourg, painter, of Utrecht ; John Smellineux,. 
painter, of Antwerp (the flefh of which is etched) ; Adam 
Cofter ; Andrew Colyns de Nolo, a ftatuary of Antwerp ; 
Genevieve d’Urphe, the widow of Charles Alexander, duke 
of Croye; Jane de Blois; Henry Liberti, an organitt ; 
John Tzerilaés, count of Tilly ; Albert, duke of Friedland, 
and count of Wallenftein ; Diodorus de Tulden, profeffor 
at Louvain; Antonio Trieft, bifhop of Ghent; Charles 
Henri, baron of Metternich, in an ornamental border ; 
Auguttus Adolphus, baron of Trantorf, furrounded with 
an ornamental border, all of folio fize ; Thomas Ricciardi; 
Simon Vouet del, in 4to.; Erneft, count of Ifembourg, 
chevalier of the golden fieece, a half-length portrait, in 
armour, after Th. Willeboorts, in 4to, ; and a folio print, 
entitled «* Petrus de Francavilla, Gall. Regif. Archite&t et: 
Sculptor,”’ after J. Bunel. 

Hiftorical Subjeéis.—“ St. Auguftine,”? bifhop of Hip-- 
pona, crowned by Religion, with other acceffory emblemsy. 
in folio; ‘St, Francis kneeling before a Crucifix,’’ after 
Baroccio, in folio; “* A Holy Family,”? where Elizabeth, 
St. John, and Zacharias, are explaining a book held by an 
angel, in large folio, from Titian; “An Emblem of 
Death,” reprefented by an infant fleeping upon the ground, 
with a fkull lying by his fide, a fmall plate, lengthways, 
from Artemifa Gentilefca ; ‘* The Vifitation of the Virgin,”’ 
from-a picture by Rubens, in the cathedral at Antwerp, in 
large folio, a very fine and rare print. A fine print of 
“The Three Graces,” in large folio; “ Venus rifing from 
the Sea,’”’ furrounded by nymphs and tritons, in large folio ; 
‘©The Alliance of the Earth and Sea,” perfonified by 
Cybele and Neptune, a plate of folio fize, as a companion 
to that of « Plenty,’’ by Theodore van Keffel, all after 
Rubens; “St. Francis and St. Clara, worfhipping the> 
Infant Chrift, lying in the Manger,’’ half figures, with the 
effe&t of night, in folio, after G. Seghers, the companion 
to which is “ St. Peter denying Chrilt,”” engraven by And. 
de Paulis;  Chrift difcourfing with Nicodemus,” half 
figures, with the effect of night, from the fame painter ; 
«© The Nativity,’ from Jordaéns, a very fine and rare print,. 
in large folio ; * St. Martin of Tours expelling the evil 
‘Spirit from a Demoniac,” very large folio; ‘Folly and 
Ignorance,” half figures, a large folio plate, all from Jor-- 
daens ; “ St. Auguftin furrounded by Angels,” a large cir- 
cular plate, after Vandyke; ‘ Rinaldo and Armida,” a 
large folio plate, from the fame mafter, being the com- 
panion to another plate, which Baillieu engraved after the 
fame painter ; * A Holy Family,’’ where the infant Chrift- 
is held by St. Anne, after Abr. van Diepenbeck. An. 
allegorical fubjeét of « Peace,”’ and * St. John the Baptitt: 
in the Defart,”’ from Van Mol, all large upright plates. 

Arnold de Jode, the fon of Peter de Jode the younger; 
was born at Antwerp in the year 1636, and was inftruéted: 
by his father in the art of engraving. In his.youth he mi- 
grated to England, but being no great proficient in. his art,. 
was not able to contribute much to the advancement of- 
Englifh engraving, though the art in this. country was then: 
at alow ebb. 

He refided here at the time of the great fire of London, 
as may be learned from an infcription beneath his print of: 
«The Infants Chrift and St. John embracing each other,” 
after Vandyke, which runs. thus, ‘ Arnoldus. de Jode,, 

& fculp. 
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fculp. Londini, tempore incendii maximi.’’ It may be 
worthy of note, that this engraving is dedicated to fir Peter 
Lely, who was at that time the poffeflor of Vandyke’s 
picture. 

It feems not improbable, that the low ftate of Englifh 
tafte, and paucity of artifts at that period, enabled Arnold 
to live with more profit and confequent comfort in this 
country than in his own, for his talents were very indifferent, 
and by no means commenfurate to his early opportunities 
of acquiring profeffional information. 

It may be fufficient to mention the following prints from 
his graver, of which the portraits will, generally {peaking, 
be found the beft. 

The Portraits of fir Peter Lely, in large folio, from a 
picture by fir Peter himfelf ; Alexander Browne, (prefixed 
to his Ars Piétoria,) in {mall folio, from J. Huy{mans ; 
Catherine Howard, duchefs of Lenox, &c. in folio, after 
Vandyke ; cardinal Palavicini, in 4to. after Titian. 

Hiftorical, &c.—“ Mercury initructing Cupid,” in {mall 
folio, from Correggio, engraved in London, and dated 
1667; ‘A Magdalen,” a half-length figure from Van- 
dyke. The folio print after Vandyke, mentioned in his 
biography above; and a landf{cape after LL. de Vadder, in 
folio. 

In the fixteenth century, the orthography of proper 
names, as well as that of words, appears to have been ex- 
tremely unfettled. 
ifland, men fpelled varioufly, as they varioufly eftimated the 
powers of letters, and Printing was as yet too young to 
have ereGted a flandard. 

John Wierix, Wierx, Wierinx, or Wirings, (for thus 
capricioufly has the orthography of this name varied from 
itfelf,) was born at Amfterdam, in the year 1550. His love 
for the arts appears to have manifefted itfelf at a very early 
period of his life. We know not from whom he learned 
the firft principles of drawing and engraving ; perhaps he 
owed them, as well as his fubfequent progrefs, principally to 
his own application and patient indultry. He ftudied the 
works of Albert Durer very attentively, and built his tatte 
upon them; but from too clofe and fervile a mode of copy- 
ing them, he contracted a ftiffnefs, of which he never di- 
velted himfelf. There is little or no originality in his prints. 
His genius feems to have been confined, and he was fearful 
of venturing beyond the bounds of a copyift. The incom- 
parable neatnefs of his works executed with the graver 
only, gives them, however, a value with the curious col- 
leGor, which is encreafed by the correcinefs of his drawing, 
and the manner in which the extremities of his figures are 
marked, proves the great attention he mutt have paid to that 
part of his profeffion. His works are exceedingly multi- 
farious, confifting of devotional {ubjecis of- various kinds 
and fizes; from which the following may be fele¢ted as 
affording, on the whole, the moft fatisfaétory fpecimens of 
his abilities. 

Portraits of Rodolpho IJ. emperor of Germany ; Philip 
William, prince of Orange, in 4to; Eleanor of Bourbon, 
-princefs of Orange ; James I. of England, with his queen, 
whole lengths, a {mall upright plate, very fearce ; Philip IT. 
of Spain; Catherine of Medicis, wife of Henry II.; 
Henry III. of France; and the countefs of Verneuil, all 
of quarto dimentions ; the laft is a companion to the por- 
trait of Henry 1V. engraven by Goltzius. 

Subjects from his own Compofitions.—A {mall print of 
« Chrift and the Virgin ;”’ “The Refurreétion,”’ in octavo ; 
« The Jefuit Martyrs,” in gto. with an explanation; an 
allegorical fubje€&t, called “ The Penitent Heart,” with 


On the continent, as well as in this. 


Dutch infcriptions ; ‘¢ The Magdalen,” at the entrance of 
a cell, reading before « crucifix, a very beautifully finifhed 
print, both of quarto dimenfions; an allegorical print, 
called «* The Redemption of Man,” in folio; and ¢ The 
four Elements,’ of the fame fize. a 

Subjeds from various Maflers.—A {mall Satyr, from 
Albert Durer, engraven by Wierix at the early age of 
twelve, in r2mo%3 ‘* Adam receiving the forbidden Fruit 
from Eve ;”’ a {mall upright plate, laboriovfly copied from 
the celebrated print of the fame fubje&t by Albert Durer. 
It is dated 1566, and Weirix has added his owu age, which 
was only fixteen ; ‘+ St. Hubert at the Chace, prottrate be- 
fore a Crucifix,’? a very fine copy from Albert Durer,> 
(whofe cypher: it bears,) in large folio; «* St. Jerom in 
Meditation,” a very good copy, done at the age of thir- 
teen, in folio; ‘‘’The Marriage of St. Catherine,”’ after 
Dennis Calvaert, in quarto; ‘* The Sacrifice of Ifaac,”’ 
from M, de Vos; * Elias tranflated to- Heaven ;’’ ** Chrift 
taken from the Crofs,” after Otho Venius; ‘* The Laft 
Judgment,’’ from Michael Angelo, a fine copy from the 
print by Martin Rota; and another ‘* Dead Chrift,”? after 
Bernardino Pafleri, all of folio dimenfions. 

Hieronymus or Jerome Wierix, was alfo born at Amfter- 
dam in the year 1551, and is believed to have been the bro- 
ther of John, of whom he learned the principles of drawing 
and engraving, and imitated his ftyle with fo much precifion, 
that it would be a matter of the utinoft difficulty to diftinguith 
the works of the one from thofe of the other, were it not for 
the marks with which they are inferibed. The prints of Je- 
rom poflefs the fame extraordinary neatnefs, which we admire 
in thofe of John, are as correGly drawn, equally deficient in 
tafte and freedom, and equally the refult of careful labour. 

Jerom Wierix marked his plates with his initials, or a 
monogram, which will be found in our fecond plate of thofe 
ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries. His works 
are itill more numerous than thofe of his elder brother; and 
thofe moft worthy of efteem, are the following. : 

Portraits of the emperor Charlemagne, in o€tavo, decorated - 
with imperial ornaments ; Henry of Bourbon, king of Na- 
varre; queen Elizabeth of England; Sigifmond III. of Po- 
land; Alexander Farnefe, duke of Parma; and fir Francis 
Drake, all of very {mall fize; John Coropi Becani, a phy- 
fician, holding a fkull, in folio ; De Conftain, and G. Ober- 
tchie Delpheus, alfo in folio. 

_ Subjects from his own Compofitions—‘* St. Francis,” 
in 12mo.; ‘St. Cecilia,’ in quarto; “ St. Anthony, 
held by the Devil,’’ in r2mo, ; “ St. Bruno,’’ in o¢tavo ; 
«St. Charles Borromeus,’’ of the fame fize; “ St. An- 
thony and St. Francis, to whom the Virgin prefents the 
Infant Chrift;’? “The Holy Virgin fuckling the Infant 
Jefus ;"’ «* The Virgin itanding on a Crefcent, with the 
Holy Infant furrounded with Rays of Glory,’’ both in 


ramo.; ‘ The Miraculous Conception ;”? ‘* The Death | +f | 
of Lucretia ;’’ “‘ The four Monarchies of the World,’ on~ 


four quarto plates; ‘* Chrilt on the Crofs fufpended from a 
Vine, furrounded by four Saints,’’ all of quarto fize; an-~ 
other * Chrift on the Crofs, in the midft of a Vine, fur- 
rounded with Rays of Giory,’’ the crucifix is fupported on ~ 
a bunch of grapes, which ixheld by the two Ifraelitifh {pies 


of the bible, an odd conceit, in 8vo. ee) 


Subjects from various Majflers.—“«A dead Chrift, fupported 
upon the Lap of the Virgin,” after John Mabufe 5 ++ Chrift 
receiving little Children,” from Crifpin van den Broeck ; 


*¢ Chrift on the Crofs,’’ at the bottom of which is intro- . 


duced the king David, St. Paul, and St. John the Baptitt, © 
after the fame mafter; “ A Holy Family,” where St. Ca- 


therine | | 
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therine is introduced kiffing the feet of the infant Jefus, 
after Dennis Calvaert ; “* The Death of the Virgin,’”’ from 
Otho-Venius ; “‘ Chrift at the Table of Simon the Pha- 
rifee,”’ after the fame painter, all of folio dimenfions ; 
*¢ Death and Satan,” combating for a tree, while a faint 
and the holy Virgin are imploring Jefus Chrilt to. preferve it, 
after H. van Balen, in oftavo; ** The Globe of the Earth 
near its Deftru€tion, upheld by Jefus Chrift and the 
Virgin,”’ in o€tavo; “ The oppofite Roads to Heaven, 
and to the Infernal Regions,”’ in quarto, from the fame 
painter; ‘* Our Saviour crowned with Thorns,” after G. 
Moftaert, in folio; ‘* Jefus Chrift on the Crofs, worfhipped 
by two Angels, in the Clouds,’’ on one fide of the crofs 
is introduced the Virgin, and on the other St. John, whilit 
the Magdalen embraces the crofs; (this is elteemed the fineft 
print from the graver of Jerom;) “‘ Enoch tranflated to 
Heaven,”’ after M. de Vos, in folio ; «* The Death-bed of 
the Juft,”? in large folio, from Amb. Franck; ‘ Jefus 
baptifed by John,” after H. Hondius, in folio, a fine en- 
graving ; ‘* The Vifions of Daniel,’’ after Van Haecht, in 
quarto ; ** Jupiter defcending to Danae, in a Shower of 
Gold,’’ from the fame painter: a very cfpital print, after 
Lucas Romanus, of * The Refurrection of Chrift,’? in 
large folio ; and another, from the fame painter, of «* The 
Scourging of Chrift,”” which Strutt pronounces one of his 
largeft and beft engravings, though not fo neat as his other 
works. 

Antony Wierix was the younger brother of Jerome and 
John, and, in general, adopted the. fame neat and laboured 
ftyle of engraving, efpecially when he worked von {mall 
fubje&ts ; but fome of his larger prints are executed with 
more freedom; which, of courfe, adds greatly to their in- 
tereft, in the eftimation of perfons of talte. Antony drew 
as correétly as his brother, and employed his graver upon 
the fame fort of fubje€ts ; often indeed working conjointly 
with Jerome. We fhall mention the following 

Portraits, (all of which are very {mall,) pope Clement 
VII.; Philip Emanuel, of Lorrain, duke of Mercceur ; 
Ifabella, of Auftria, daughter of Philip II. of Spain; 
- Robert Bellarmin, cardinal ; and Albert of Auftria, arch- 
bifhop of Toledo, and governor of the Low Countries, in 
quarto. 

Subjedis from his own Compofitionss—Saints ‘ Therefa,”’ 
in o¢tavo; and * Sebaftian,’’ in folio; “St. Dominic 
receiving a Rofary from the Holy Virgin ;”’ «* The Virgin 
Mary ;”’ and * The Marriage of St. Catherine,’’ both in 
t2mo.; * The Litany of the Virgin,” in eight leaves, of 
o€tavo fize ; ‘“¢ The Virgin and Child, to whom the eternal 
Father difplays the Inftruments of the Paffion,”? in 12mo. ; 
« The purified Souls,’”? with French and Latin verfes, in 
oGavo ; *¢ Chrift furrounded with the Reprefentations of the 
Sufferings of various Martyrs,” in quarto; “The Emblems 
of future Rewards and Punifhments,”? in o&tavo; and “ St. 
Jerom praying, accompanied by two Angels,’’ in quarto ; 
one of the beit engravings by Antony Wierix. 

Lngravings from various Painters.—‘ Abraham facrificing 
Ifaac,” and ‘* The Adoration of the Kings,” both in folio, 
and from M. de Vos. Four plates in quarto, reprefenting 
the Hiftory of the prophet Jonas. ‘* Refignation,’’ per- 
fonified by a female, faftened to a rock, holding a crucifix, 
while an angel crowns her with laurel, from J. de Backer, 
in folio; “A Repofe during the Flight into Egypt,’’ 
where St. Jofeph is reprefented holding a bunch of grapes, 
after Cam. Procacini, in folio, executed in a bold broad 
ftyle ; «« The Death of St. Francis,”’ in folio, from the fame 
painter; and “ The Life of Chrift,”’ towhich is added ** The 
Death and Affumption of the Virgin Mary,”’ with explana- 
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tions, forming a fet of fifty-nine prints in folio, engraved 
conjointly by the three brothers, John, Jerom, and Antony. 

Abraham de Bruyn, or Brun, was born at Antwerp 
in the year 1540; and eftablifhed at Cologn. On account 
of the {mallnefs of his productions he has been ranked in 
that clafs of artifts, which is diftinguifhed by the appellation 
of the /ittle maffers, and feems hardly to have merited even 
the diftin@ion which he attained; for his prints are evi- 
dently rather the productions of labour and affiduity, than 
of genius. The lights in them are fcattered and unharmo- 
nized, which deftroy the effe&t, and give them a cold, me- 
tallic appearance, and his drawing is incorre&t. It is true, 
Rembrandt had not yet dawned, and inattention to the chia- 
rofcuro has been termed by the apologilts of {uch artifts as 
Bruyn, ‘ rather the fault of the age, than the profeflor ;”? 
and notwithftanding thefe defects, the works of this artift are 
much fought after by connoiffeurs. ‘The two monograms, 
which he affixed to his prints, will be found in our fecond 
plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries ; 
and his beft engravings are entitled as follows : 

Portraits of the elector palatine, Philip Louis, and Ann 
his wife ; Albert Frederick, duke of Pruffia; William, duke 
of Juliers, and Mary his duchefs ; John Sambucus, phytician 
(a wood engraving) ; ‘* Carolus nonus Francorum Rex ;?’ 
and Anne of Auttria. 

Hiiftorical, &c.—“* Mofes and the burning Bufh,” in 
quarto; “The Four Evangelifts,”’ * Chrift and the Wo- 
man of Samaria,” and ** A Philofopher,” with a fcroll, 
both in odtavo. A fet of feven fmall plates of ‘ The 
Planets,’ and another fet of ‘* The Five Senfes;’. a 
folio print, entitled ‘ Imperii ac Sacerdotii ornatus, diver- 
farum gentium vettitus ;” another of the fame fize, entitled 
« Diverfarum gentium armatura equeltris, 1577 ;”’ a fet of 
forty-nine, infcribed «* Omnium fere gentium imagines,” &c. 
quarto fize. Seventy-fix plates, of figures of knights on 
horfeback, inoGavo. A fet of friezes, of the various modes 
of hunting and hawking, marked with his two cyphers. 
Twelve plates of animals, in quarto; “ Pyramus and 
Thifbe,”’ after Franc. Floris; *¢ The Refurreétion of La- 
zarus,”’ from Crifpin vanden Broeck, both in quarto ; and 
a fet of {mall arabefque ornaments. 

Nicholas de Bruyn was born at the fame place with the 
former artift, of whom he was the fon, and of whom he 
learned the rudiments of his art ; though he ‘did not imitate 
him either in his ftyle of engraving, or the {mallnefs of the 
prints which he executed. He rather copied the ftyle of 
Lucas Jacobs of Leyden, whofe works he appears chiefly 
to have ftudied ; and engraved large pilates, which he exe- 
cuted entirely with the graver, in a very neat but laboured 
ftyle. His prints evidently prove, that he had more fertility 
of invention than tafte, and he wanted judgment to {elec 
fuch forms only, as were beautiful or fuited to the occafion. 
His compofitions are generally crowded with figures, but 
from the following caufes his effects are feeble; the lights 
are too much diffufed, and the breadths of fhadow by no 
means fufficient to relieve the principal obje&ts from thofe at 
a diftance ; in confequence of which, the whole appears 
confufed and unfinifhed.. His drawing is carefully attended 
to; but it is rather mannered than correct. ‘The heads 
of his figures are frequently very expreflive ; yet, amid{ft all 
the difadvantages which this artift laboured under, much 
fterling merit is confpicuous in his produétions, The cy- 
phers, with which he marked his plates, will both be found 
in our fecond plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the 
Low Countries : and amongit his works we fhall felect the 
following as being moft worthy of notice. 

From his own Compofitions —* Adam and Eve in Para- 
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dife,”” in large folio ; “* Adam and Eve eating of the for- 
bidden Fruit ;” “ The grand Feftival of the Jews, after fix 
Years Bondage ;”” * The King Balac, communing with the 
Prophet Balaam ;” “ The Prophet Jeremiah,” in a land- 
feape ; “* The Vifion of Ezekiel;” ‘* David and Goliah ;” 
and ‘ Abigail meeting David ;” both with landfeape back- 
grounds ; ‘Solomon and the Queen of Sheba :”’ “ Solomon 
adoring the Idols ;?? “ The Dream of Nebuchadnezzar ;”” 
*‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den ;” “ Sufannah and the Elders;”’ 
« Sufannah jultitied ;” “* Two old Men ftoned to Death ;” 
“© The Nativity of our Saviour announced to the Shep- 
herds ;”’ «‘ The Adoration of the Eaftern Kings; “A 
Repofe during the Flight into. Egypt ;””? “ The Slaughter 
of the Innocents ;” ** St. John preaching in the Defart ;” 
« Our Saviour preaching on the Mount ;”’ “ The Centurion 
imploring the Help of Jefus Chrilt ;” «* The Entry of Chrift 
into Jerufalem ;” ‘Our Saviour on his way to Mount Cal- 
vary ;”? “ The Crucifixion ;” ‘* The Refurretion ;’”’ “ St. 
Paul preaching ;”’ “ St. Hubert perceiving a Crucifix be- 
tween the Horns of a Stag ;’’ ‘* Orpheus charming the Ani- 
mals with his Lyre.’”’ Peafants, with their children, regaling ; 
a land{cape, into which is introduced lioas, tygers, and 
ftags ; a large company of Spaniards in a foreft ; all thefe 
are of large folio fize; a fet of fix prints, in o€tavo, for 
goldfmiths, from fables; twelve plates of animals for a 
book of quadrupeds; and two fets of thirteen each, of 
birds and fifhes. 

Subjeds from various Mafters.—** St. John preaching in 
the Wildernefs,”’ from Lucas of Leyden; ‘¢ A Miracle per- 
formed at the Tomb of St. James,’ a Spanifh apoftle, from 
the fame painter ;. “* The Golden Age,” from Abr. Bloe- 
mart; this is confidered as his fineft print, and was admirably 
‘copied in a {mall circle by Theodore de Brye; Abraham 
facrificing Tfaac,”’ after Giles Coninxlo; * The Predic- 
tions of the Prophet Ifaiah;” ‘* The Judgment of Midas,” 
a fine land{cape, with figures, all from the fame painter; a 
village fair, from Dav, Vinckenbooms; a landfcape, with 
a caftle; a view of a garden, with buildings, and figures 
dancing, both from the fame painter; a {tag hunt, after 
John Breughel ; a fine landfcape, into which is introduced 
the fubject of ** Mofes defending the Daughters of Jethro,” 
after Hans Bol.; “St. Cecilia,” aceompanied by other 
faints, copied, with fome alteration, from Raphael; ‘* The 
Four Seafons,” from M. de Vos; and an armed knight 
on horfeback, “preceded by an allegorical figure on horfe- 
back, and followed by the devil on foot, copied from what 
is commonly termed ¢*' The Worldly Man” of Albert Du- 
rer; all are of folio dimenfions. 

The family of the Sadelers make a very confiderable 
figure in the annals of engraving: yet are they, unlefs we 
fhould except Giles, lefs illuitrious by the charaGer of their 
works as engravings, than worthy of notice on account of 
their number, fubjects, and che period at which they were 
performed, 

Hans or John Sadeler was born at Bruffels, A.D. 1550.. 
His father is believed to have been an armourer, or work- 
man in iron and {teel ; for the firit employment that is known 
to have been exercifed by Johp, was to engrave ornaments, 
&c. upon thofe metals, in order to their being inlaid with 
the precious metals. Hence Florence le Comte terms him 
a damafquineur of iron; a word which probably, at that 
time, was the proper technical dénomination*uf that parti- 
cular branch of the armourer’s profeflion, and which is per- 
haps derived from Damafcus, where arats have been fabri- 
cated with fimilar ornaments froma very early period. 

It appears, however, that our artift did not confine him- 
felf to the feroll-work and heraldic ornaments, which were 


prevalent at the time, but applied himfelf with requifite di- 
ligence, at an early period of life, to the ftudy of the human 
figure, of which he evinced an accurate knowledge ; though, _ 
in confequence of early tuition, and the Flemifh and Ger- 
man examples which had been placed before him for imita- 
tion, he drew in a {tiff and mannered ftyle. 

From thefe early fhackles, however, which, till Rubens 
appeared, Flanders unwittingly forged for all her fons, — 
Sadeler ina great meafure emancipated himfelf, when he — 
came to itrengthen his faculties by breathing the purer at- — 
mofphere of art that circulated in Italy. , 

He did not at once travel from Bruffels to Italy, but — 
publifhed feveral of his earlier engravings at Antwerp ; from : 
whence, in the year 1588, he went to Frankfort, and con- — 
tinued to travel over great,part of Germany, in order to — 
obtain inftru¢tion from the beit mafters who were then living ~ 
in that country. At Munich he remained a few years, — 
where his merit being made known to the duke of Bavaria, — 
he was very gracioufly received ; and that nobleman made 
him a prefent of a chain of gold. From Munich he went to { 
Verona; from thence to Venice, and afterwards to Rome ; j 
but not meeting with the encouragement he expeGted from — 
the pope, he returned to Venice, where he eltablifhed him- — 
felf, and died in that city of a fever, in the year 1600. It 
is uncertain from whom he firit learned the art of engraving $ | 
but it appears that he availed himfelf of the inftruGtions of a 
variety of mafters. His earlieft produétions have much of — 
that {liffnefs, not only in drawing, but in point of manual ; 
execution, which eclipfes the merit of the old engravings of — 
the Gerf\an fchool. It is true, that after he refided in — 
Italy, he made a confiderable improvement in his ftyle of — 
engraving, efpecially in the landfcape parts of his plates; ~ 
but he never entirely divefted himfelf of the habit he at firft — 
acquired. He worked with the graver only, in a clear 
neat ftyle; but his plates were never“highly finifhed. We — 
fee in them, however, the hand of «a very able artilt, much — 
correctnefs of drawing, and great expreflion. His en- 
gravings are exceedingly numerous ; and though a complete 
colleGtion of them is rarely to be feen, detached prints and 
fets of prints are by no means uncommon. They are ufually ~ 
marked with his initials combined in a cypher, for which 
fee Plate II. of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Nether= 
lands. The following are thofe which are held in moft _ 
eftimation. 

Portraits— Orlando Laffus, matter of the chapel of 
William, duke of Bavaria, in 8vo.; Sigifmond Feyerabend, 
a famous printer of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 4to.3; 
George Hoefnagle, an artift of Antwerp, and one of the 
coadjutors of Ortelius the geographer, an engraving of © 
merit, in 40. ; her royal highnefs Mary de Medicis, queen 
of France and Navarre; Charles, prince of Sweden and ~ 
duke of Sudermania; Chriftopher, baron of Teuffenpach, 
from J. ab. Ach., all in gto. ; a three-quarter portrait of 
Herdefianus, a celebrated juris confulte, with twelve Latin — 
verfes, in folio; a profile of Martin Luther, in folio; Otho 
Henry, count of Schwarzenberg, and counfellor of William 
of Bavaria, fitting at a table, in large folio; an hiftorical 
portrait of Clement VIII., in af oval ; and St. John Capif- 
tranus, a monk of the order of St. Francis, both of folio” 
fize. ' 

Various «Sets ——** The Creation of the World,” com- 
mencing with the forming of the fun and moon, and ending 
with the exile of Adam and Eve from Paradife, in a fet of” 
eight, after Crifpin Vanden Broeck; a fet of fix, con- 
taining the hiftory of Adam and Eve, ard Cain and Abel, 
after Michael Coxie; fixteen fubjeéts from the book of 
Genefis, with Latin verfes, from Martin de Vos; “ oe 
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Life of Chrift,”” from the fame painter; a fet of hermits, 
engraven conjointly by the two Sadelers, from the fame 
painter. This fet is much efteemed, partly on account of 
the romantic variety of the back-ground landfcapes. A fet 
of twelve landfcapes of the months of the year, from P. 
Steevens; “ The four Parts of the Day,’’ after Theod. 
Bernard; ‘‘ The four Seafons,’’ with Latin verfes, after 
H. Bol, all of folio dimenfions. 

Hiflorical Subjes — The Virgin and holy Infant afleep, 
and an Angel,’? from Carracci, in 4to.; “ The Feaft of 
Dives,’’ after Bafflan; ‘ Jefus at the Houfe of Martha ;’’ 
and * Jefus with the two Difciples at Emmaus.’’ 'Thefe 
three prints are commonly known among colle¢tors by the 
appellation of “Sadeler’s Kitchens.” ** The Angel appearing 
to the Shepherds,” a night-piece; three plates of *¢ The 
Nativity,” treated in different ways, all of folio fize, from 
Baffan, and a fourth of the fame fubje& from Polidore de 
Caravaggio, in large folio; ‘St. Jerome praying, in his 
Cell, before an Image of the Virgin ;’’ ‘* Mary Magdalen 
praying in a Cell,”” bpth very fine engravings, after Giles 
Mottaert ; “ The patriarchal Family of Enoch,” in a very 
fine landfcape; “St. Roch and his Dog, with two Pil- 
grims,”’ both in folio, from the fame painter ; “ Jefus calling 
little Children,”’ in large folio, from J. de Winghe; <<‘ Bac- 
chus feated on a Tub, accompanied by Love and Mufic ;”” 
«St. Paul at Corinth, at the Houfe of Aquila,”’ all in 
large folio, from the fame mafter; ‘ The Annunciation,” 
from Pietro Candido; ‘* The three Maries at the Se- 

ulchre ;’’ and “St. Mary the Egyptian,’’ all in 4to.; 
«© The Laft Supper,” in folio; “The Virgin and Infant 
Chrift, worfhipped by St. Stephen and St. Lawrence,”’ in 
large folio, all after Candido; “¢ The Martyrdom of St. 
Urfula,”’ in large folio, from the fame painter; * The Na- 
tivity,’ after Hans von Achen, in ato.; * The Death of 
our Saviour; ‘“ The Virgin and Infant Jefus, with the 
Magdalen kiffing his Feet, behind them is St. Jofeph,”’ 
both in 4to.; ‘* The Virgin and Infant Chrift feated on a 
Throne, with the two St. Johns and Angels,” in folio, after 
the fame painter; “ A Repofe during the Flight into 
Egypt,’ from Chriftopher Schwarz, in folio; «*’The Cru- 
cifixion,’’ with the Virgin and St. John at the foot of the 
erofs; “The Paffion oF our Saviour,’ in feven large folio 
plates; «* The Laft Judgment,” in large folio, a very 
capital print ; “ A Courtefan fitting by a Fountain, playing 
the Lute, wifhing to attraé the Attention of a Youth, 
whom a Sage is conduéting another way,’’ in folio, all from 
Schwarz; “The penitent Magdalen,”’ from Frederic Suf- 
tris, in folio; “ Jefus appearing to the Magdalen as a 
Gardener,”? in folio; ‘¢ The Annunciation,’’ in 4to.; a 
whimfical compofition of «* A holy Family,’’ with angels 
in the air, carrying the materials for the church of Jefuits at 
Munich, in folio; “ Hercules between Vice and Virtue, 
with Jupiter in the Clouds,” in large folio, all from Suftris ; 
«© The good Shepherd,” from H. Bol; ‘* The mercenary 
Shepherd,”’ from the fame; “ The four Seafons ;” a land- 
fcape, where three herons are introduced in the air, from 
Paul Bril; “* The four Seafons,”? from Bol ; a pair of land- 
fcapes, and a mountainous landfcape, with a caftle on a 
rock, all after Bril, in folio; «© Man furprifed by the Ad- 
vent of the Deluge,”? and “ Man furprifed by the Arrival 
of the Day of Judgment,’’ a companion to the former, both 
from Th. Bernard, in large folio, two of the moft celebrated 
and belt engravings by this artift ; ‘* The Son of God fitting 
at the right Hand of his Father, in the Clouds, attended by 
the Holy Ghoft, the Archangel Michael, and other An- 
gels,” after a picture by Antonio-Maria Viani at Munich, 
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a very fine and rare print; and “ A View of the City of 
Venice and Bucentaure,” both in large folio. 

Raphael Sadeler the elder, was born at Bruffels in the 
year 1555, and was the younger brother of John. Like | 
him, Raphael was originally a Dama/quineur of iron and 
fteel, a profeffion which is now become obfolete; and 
like him, travelled through Germany to Italy for his im- 
provement in art, and finally fettled at Venice. 

Whether Raphael followed John, or the brothers accom- 
panied each other to Italy, is uncertain ;: but he continued 
to refide at Venice, having a joint fhare, as is believed, with 
his brother, in a commercial eftablifiment there, till the 
time of his death, which happened in the year 1616. 

When he was about the middle period of life, it was 
found that his application to engraving had weakened his 
fight ; painting, he thought, required lefs optical exertion, 
and in this art he fought and found refuge, tll, the ftrength 
of his eye-fight returning, he refumed the graver. ; 

With his fuccefs as a painter, we are not acquainted. 
His engravings greatly rdomble thofe of his brother ; he 
underftood the human figure exceedingly well; his extre- 
mities are in general fkilfully marked, and his hiftorical heads 
are charaéteriltic and expreflive. His portraits too, of which 
he executed’ feveral, poffefs a confiderable fhare of merit. 

The Sadelers, John and Raphael, Sten worked in con- 
junction, and produced a great number of plates. Sepa- 
rate portraits of them of quarto dimenfions, were engraved 
and publifhed by Cornelius Waumans, with French inf{crip- 
tions beneath. 

Of the engravings of Raphael, the following, generally 
{peaking, will be found moft worthy of feleétion. 

Portraits.—Paulus V. Pont. Max. in {mall folio; St. 
Charles Borromeus, cardinal, in folio; Erneft, archbifhop of 
Cologn, in folio; Leopold of Auttria, bifhop of Salzbourg, 
and Paffau, after H. Keffel, in 4to. ; Leopold, archduke of 
Auttria, bifhop of Ratifbon, in folio; John Dietmar, abbé 
of Furftenberg, in folio; Hypolyte, Guarinonius, Dr. of 
Medicine, in 4to. ; Philip de Monte, mufical direGtor to the 
emperor RodolphIT., in 8vo. ; Ferdinand, archduke of Auf- 
tria, in a 4to. oval ; and Charles-Emanuel, duke of Savoy, 
on horfeback ; after John Carrara, in large folio. 

Hiflorical, from various Mafters.—Four fubjects from the 
Life of the Holy Virgin; 1. The Salutation. 2. The Vifita- 
tion. 3. The Marriage. 4. The houfhold Management of 
the Virgin, in r2mo. A fet of twenty-eight from the Life 
and Paffion of our Saviour, in 12mo. ; ‘‘ Mary Magdalen at 
the Sepulchre, with Sts. John and Peter,’’ after Jod. de 
Winghe, in 4to.; the voluptuous life of Sardanapalus, fur- 
rounded by his women, in gto; “ Lot and his Daughters,” 
in a fine landfcape, in large folio, both after the fame 
painter ; “A Holy Family,” confifting of the Virgin and 
Child, Elizabeth introducing the infant St. John, St. Jofeph 
reading, an angel, and two half figures, in folio, from Hans 
von Achen; ‘*The Entombing of Chrift,’’ in an oval, of 
folio fize ; «‘ Two Angels in the Sepulchre, with the Body 
of our Saviour,”’ in folio; **' The RefurreCtion,” infcribed 
*¢ Chrifti de morte triumphus,”’ a circular print, in folio ; 
(thefe three prints are very much efteemed ;) “* The Mag- 
dalen in a Cell,’’ witha crofs in her hand, reading a book, 
fupported by a flull, in 4to.; “ Love carefling the Mufes 
of Painting and Mufic,’’ in 4to.; “The Judgment of 
Paris,” a grand compofition, all after Von Achen, in folio ; 
«e'The Nativity of our Saviour,’’ after Matth. Kager, in 
4to.; * St. Cunégonde, attefling his Innocence ;”” and * St. 
Elizabeth relieving the Poor,” both in folio, and from the 
fame painter ; ‘The Virgin and Child,’ with St. Jofeph, 
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and two angels prefenting fruit, in {mall folio ; a half figure 
of the Virgin, with the holy infant on a cufhion, in 4to. ; 
“The Virgin and Child crowned,” in folio, both after 
Candidus; “St. Francis,’’ (in the back-ground is a figure 
proftrate before a crucifix,) in folio; and ‘* The Immacu- 
late Conception,”’ both in folio, and after Candidus ; ‘¢ The 
Virgin feated under a Canopy,” prefenting the infant 
Chrift to a high-prieft, accompanied by many other figures, 
in large folio, from the fame painter ; « The RefurreCtion 
of Lazarus,’”’ after J. Rotenhamer, in folio ; ** The Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine,’ in a land{cape, from Henry Golt- 
zius, in folio; “* God appearing to Cain, after the Murder 
of Abel,’ from M. de Vos; “The Dead Chrift,”’ attended 
by the three Maries, St. John, and two angels holding 
torches, after Stradan; ‘¢ Venus, Bacchus, and Ceres,”’ 
infcribed “ Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus. Gil. Cofg- 
net inv. 3”? “The Uncertainty of Life,’? exemplified by 
Death feizing a lady at a grand repaft, after Stradanus ; 
« Chrift on the Crofs, attended by St. John and the two 
Maries,”? from the younger Palfna, all of folio fize ; “* The 
Virgin fuckling the Infant Jefus,"’ furrounded by a garland 
of flowers, in 4to. from Carracci; ‘*A Holy Family,” 
where the infant Jefus has one knee on his cradle, and the 
other on his mother’s lap, while St. John prefents him a 
little crofs: the ba¢k-ground prefents a mountainous land- 
{cape, in folio, from Raphael. A fine circular print of ‘ The 
Annunciation,’ a poetical compofition, after F. Zuccaro, 
in folio; ‘he Adoration of the Kings,’ in folio, after 
Baffan ; “ Jefus at Table with the Pilgrims to Emmaus,”’ after 
the fame painter ; a female milking a cow, and giving drink 
to a little boy, in folio, known by the appellation of “ The 
Little Milk-woman,”’ in folio; «‘The Four Seafons,’’ in 
folio, engraved by Raphael in conjun@tion with his brother 
John, all from Baffan; “* The Four Seafons,”’ after J. Stra- 
dan, in folio. Six land{capes, ornamented with rocks, 
wood, and water, after P. Steevens, in 4to. ‘Two wild 
landfcapes, after Matth. Bril, in folio. Four landfcapes, 
with the hiftory of the good Samaritan, in folio, from P. Bril. 
Four landfcapes from the fame painter, in folio. Another 
fet of four, after the fame. A fet of fix emblematical 
figures, infcribed “ Amor,”’ ‘ Nuptia,’’ ‘¢ Labor,"’ “ Ho- 
nor,’ ‘ Arma,’’ and ‘ Venatio,’’ after Martyn de Vos. 
A fet of four allegorical fubje&ts, on the four temperaments 
of man, in folio, from de Vos. A fet of faints, entitled 
<¢ Bavaria fanéta,’’ and “ Bavaria pia,’’ in folio, after Matth. 
Kager, engraved by Raphael the elder, and his fon of that 
name. And The Battle of Prague,’? engraved on eight 
plates, in folio, extremely rare, and marked with the name 
of Raphael Sadeler. . 

Egidius, or Giles Sadeler, was born at Antwerp 
A.D. 1570, and died at Prague in 1629. He was the 
nephew and difciple of the two preceding artifts, and fol- 
lowing their fteps, travelled through Germany and Italy, 
refiding awhile in thofe cities where art flourifhed, for his 
improvement. 

He was afterwards invited to Prague by the emperor Ro- 
dolphus II. who gave him a penfion, which was afterwards 
continued by his fucceflors, the emperors Matthias and Fer- 
dinand II. He handled the graver with more facility, tafte, 
and freedom than his uncles, and reprefented the textures of 
his obje&ts with more feeling than had hitherto been dif- 
played, unlefs by the very firtt artifts of the German fchool. 

He treated portraits and hiftorical fubjeéts in a broad free 
ftyle, and harmonized and oppofed his lights and fhadows 
in fo judicious a manner, that it produced forcible effet, 
without blacknefs. 

e 


He generally drew corre€ly, but in the fubje&ts he en- 
graved after Spranger, the contours of his figures, in cons 
formity with the extravagant ftyle of that matfter’s defign, 
are overcharged; he excelled both in portrait and land- 
{cape ; and was called by his contemporaries the phcenix of 
engraving. The following remarks from the pen of Watelet, 
which he intended fhould be applied to the whole family, are 
more particularly applicable to Giles. “ It is aftonifhing the 
fuccefs with which the Sadelers have engraved land{cape with 
the graver ; the old trunks of trees have all the freedom of 
the pencil, and playfulnefs of etching ; and it is impoffible 
to reprefent, in any better way, falls of water, rocks, and 
the depths of forefts: the various weeds and plants which 
are introduced on the fore-grounds are extremely like nature, 
and the buildings and back-grounds are executed with fo 
much tafte, that it repreffes our regret for the difcouragement 
of etching.”? From the numerous engravings of this matter, 
the following will be found worthy of feleétion. 

Portraits.—Burckhard de Berliching, privy-counfellor 
of the emperor Rodolphus II.; Chriftopher Guarinonius 
Fontarus, phyfician to the emperor Rodolphus, a very ex- 
cellent and rare print ; John George Gedalmann, juris con- 
fulte; Joachim Huber, counfellor; Jacob Chimarrheus, 
grand almoner to the emperor; the cardinal of Dietrich- 
{tein, bifhop of Olmutz; Otto de Starfchedel, counfellor to 
the eleCtor of Saxony, all of quarto fize; William Angelle, 
plenipotentiary to Henry IV., in folio; John Matthew 
Warenfels, counfellor; Adam, baron of Trautmanfdorf ; 
Siegfried de Kolonitfch; Ferdinand de Kolonitfch; the 
three ambaffadors from the fophi of Perfia to the emperor 
Rodolphus, viz. Mechti Kuli, Beg Sinal Chaen, and Cu- 
chein Ollibeg, all in folio; Torquatus Taflo, a very rare 
print, in 4to.; Odtavius Strada, antiquary, in 4to., rare; 
Peter Breughel, the elder, in folio; Martin de Vos; Si- 
gifmond Bathori, prince of Tranfylvania ; Michael Voivode 
of Walachia, in an oval; Charles de Longueval, count of 
Buquoi, all in folio; buft of the emperor Matthias, fur- 
rounded with allegorical figures and infcriptions; a pair of 
the emperor Matthias, a three-quarter figure, and its com- 
panion, the emprefs Anne, both in large folio; a large up- 
right print of the emperor Rodolphus on horfeback; the 
emperor Ferdinand II. on horfeback, with various em- 
blematical figures and infcriptions, in two large plates, 
joined ; an allegorical fubjeé& on the marriage of the emperor 
Ferdinand with Eleanor of Mantua, in folio; and an alle- 
gorical fubjeét on the prote€tion given to the fine arts by 
the emperor Rodolphus, a very fine print, in large folio. 

Subjeds from his own Compofitions.—A fet of twelve, of 
angels with the inftruments of the paffion of our Saviour, 
in {mall 4to.; a fet of four, of the Evangelifts, in 4to.; a 
fet of fifty-two views in Rome, entitled ‘« Veftigi delle An- 
tichita ‘di Roma,’’ in folio; a landfeape and figures, a rare 
print, in 8vo.; ** The Burning of Troy,” an etching in 
4to. ; a building with niches, introducing the four feafons ; 
“ Charity,’? with three children, both in folio; ‘ Narciffus 
admiring himfelf in a Fountain,” in large folio; ‘ Pan and 
Syrinx preparing to bathe,’ in folio; ‘ St. Sebaftian 
dying, with the Angel extracting the Arrows from his 
Side,” in large folio; ‘ St. Dominic receiving the Infti- 
tutions of his Order ;’’ “ St. Peter and St. Paul;’’ «* The 
Scourging of Chrift;’”? “ The Crucifixion,” all in large 
folio; and a grand compofition of “ The Hall of Prague,” 
on two plates, a very capital engraving. ; 

Hiftorical, Sc. after various Mafters.—* The holy Virgin 
fuckling the Infant Chrilt,”’ from a picture by Raphael,- in 
the Florentine Gallery, known by the appellation ot ‘ Ma- 
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donna della Segiola ;?’ ‘‘ The Angel appearing to the Shep- 
herds,’’ after Baflan, in folio; <* St. Chriftopher bearing the 
Infant Chrift on his Shoulder ,”’ in folio; ‘* The Murder of 
the Innocents,’’ in large folio, from ‘Tintoretto; ‘ The 
Call of St. Peter,” after F. Barroccio; “ Chrilt carried to 
the Tomb,’’a fine print, arched at the top, from the fame 
painter; ‘The Scourging of Chriit,” froma Jofeph d’ Anpinas; 
«©The Martyrdom of St. Sebattian,’? after the younger 
Palma; “ Therich Man in Hell, and the poor one in Hea- 
ven,”’ fromthe fame painter ; ‘‘Angelicaand Medora,”’ writing 
on the bark of a tree, from Carlo Caliari, all in large 
folio ; *¢ Efclavonia,’”’ a young female, elegantly apparelled, 
from Titian, in folio; an allegorical print on the death of 
the wife of Spranger, accompanied with a medallion; ‘* The 
three Maries going to the Sepulchre ;”? «* The Arts and 
Sciences triumphing over Ignorance and Barbarifm;” 
«¢ Hercules and Omphale ;” ‘Venus and Cupid,’ all in 
large folio, after Spranger ; “ The Annunciation,” after de 
Witt, in large folio; ‘* Reward,’’ a winged figure, ftanding 
on a globe, infcribed ‘ Dat Deus omne Bonum;’’ an 
obelifk with the armour of the count of Mansfeld, inferibed 
«© Sum Umbra Alarum Aquile,”’ both in large folio; two 
bufts of angels, after Albert Durer; two fine heads of 
youths; ‘“* The Virgin and Child,’ in a landfeape, fur- 
rounded by animals; in the back-ground is introduced the 
Annunciation of the Shepherds, engraved with great deli- 
cacy ; ‘* Chrift bearing the Crofs,”’ all after Albert Durer, 
in folio; ‘* Judith with the Head of Holofernes,’? from 
H. von Achem; ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds ;’ 
« The Virgin and holy Infant, carefling the little St. John,” 
all in folio, from the fame painter; ‘ Minerva introducing 
Painting to the Mufes,”” a grand compoiition, in the taite of 
Spranger, in large folio, from Ab. Ach. ; and four fubjects 
from the Life of the Virgin, viz. ‘* The Annunciation,” 
«© The Viiitation,”? ** The Circumcifion,’? and «* The Af- 
fumption,”’ after J. Speccard, in folio. 

Landfeapes.—A fet of fifteen, from John (commonly 
called Velvet) Breughel, in folio, in which are introduced, 
1. St. Jerome before a crucifix. 2. A repofe during the 
flight into Egypt. 3. Tobit with the angel. 4. Our Sa- 
viour tempted in the wildernefs. 5. St. Francis ttigmatifed. 
6. A fifh-market on the fea-coaft. 7. A view of a gulf, 
with company on the fhore. 8. A ftage-coach driving. 
g. A windmill and village on the banks of ariver. 10. A 
company of gypfies. 11. A ftone and a wooden bridge, 
with two pilgrims. 12. Two travellers, one of whom is 
repofing. 13. A woody landfcape. 14. Soldiers defcend- 
ing a mountain. 15. A ferry-boat. 

Various, from Paul Bril, in folio—A mountainous land- 
{cape, into which is introduced a repofe during the flight 
into Egypt; ‘* A Hermit reading in his Cell,’’ in a land- 
{cape ; two bridges of wood and ftone; a mountainous land- 
f{cape, ornamented with cattle and figures; fix views in 
Italy, with buildings and cattle; fix landf{capes, into which 
are introduced the twelve months of the year, very capital 
engravings. 

Landfcapes from Roland Savery.—A fet of fix views in 
Bohemia, with mills, water, and wood, in fmall 4to. ; an- 
other fet of fix, in Bohemia, with cataracts, travellers, &c. 
in fmall folio; another fet of fix: 1. Villagers regaling 
under a trellis-arbour. 2. Buildings on the banks of 
a canal. 3. A ftag-hunt. 4. Labourers on the top of 
2 mountain. 5. A goat-herd repofing near a cafcade. 
“And, 6. A warrener, in folio. A fet of five grand land- 
icapes, from the mountains of Tyrol, in folio, with cata- 
raéis, figures, &c.; and two others, of rock and foreft 
{cenery, alfo from the mountains of Tyrol. 


From Pietro Stephani.—A fet of four rich landfcapes, of 
the feafons, in large folio; a fet of eight fine landfcapes, 
with wind-mills, figures, &c. in large folio; and another 
fet of twelve, in folio, of the months of the year. 

Of the fame family, but of merit fomewhat inferior, were 
Jooft or Juftus, Philip, and Raphael Sadeler the younger, 
who were feverally inftru€ted by their parents, and worked 
mechanically in the fame ftyle, merely multiplying the num- 
ber of prints, without advancing in the {malleft degree the 
general claims or capabilities of their art. 

Juftus was the fon of John, and his beft performances are 
certain portraits of the family of Gonzague, and an odd fort 
of Dutch ‘“ Holy Family,’ from Rottenhamer, wherein 
the holy Virgin is reprefented {waddling the infant Saviour, 
while an angel is ftrangely bufied in warming his linen. 

Raphael Sadeler, the younger, was the fon of the Raphael 
whom we have mentioned above, and occafionally affifted his 
father in his profeffion, particularly in engraving the fet of 
Bavarian faints. He alfo engraved ‘* Venus and Adonis,’* 
a fmall upright, from Titian, and «* The four Evangelifts,”’ 
from P. Candidus, with other devotional fubjects. 

Philip was the degenerate fon of Giles. A Mark Sadeler 
has alfo been mentioned, but is believed to have been only 
the publifher of the works of his more ingenious relations. 

Among the caprices of fortuitous biography, it has been 
the fortune of fome who have benefited mankind, to have 
their merits pafs unrecorded. Von Londerfel, on the con- 
trary, though not of firft-rate talent, has been celebrated 
under two names, both by Papillon and by Strutt. 

He appears to have beena native of Holland, born about 
the middle of the fixteepth century, and to have been 
chiefly engaged in the execution of letter-prefs engravings, 
in a neat and delicate ftyle, refembling that of Virgil Solis, 
and which are marked fometimes with one and at other 
times with the other of the two monograms, which will be 
found in PlateI1. of thofe of the fcheol of the Low Countries. 

It is not unlikely that thefe tao marks may have given 
rife to the feparation of his works into thofe of Ahafuerus 
Landfeld, and Ahafuerus Londerfel. That he was related 
to the John Von Londerfel, of whom we fhall treat here- 
after, is highly probable. From the fmallnefs of his pro- 
duétions, of which the greater number adorn the books that 
were publifhed at Antwerp about this period ; he is claffed 
among the /ittle matters, but his engraving of *¢ The Lait 
Supper’’ is on a fomewhat larger {cale. 

Among the books which he thus decorated, are the 4to. 
edition, in the French language, of ‘¢’ The Travels of Ni- 
cholas de Nicolay into Turkey,’ printed at Antwerp in 
1576, and the large Herbal of Matthias de Lobel. Detached 
fubje&s from the holy {criptures are fometimes to be met 
with, which probably belong toa bible, in which Londerfel 
at leaft affifted in the produétion of the engravings. 

Charles de Mallery was born at Antwerp A.D. 15763 
it is not known of whom he learned the rudiments of draw- 
ing and engraving, but from the great refemblance his ftyle 
bears to that of the two Wierixes, it is probable he ftudied 
in their fchool. He was a very laborious artift, and engraved 
a great number of devotional fubjeéts, animals, and book 
ornaments. 

He worked with the graver only, and fo exceedingly neat, 
that he, in fome inftances, equalled the moft laboured per- 
formances of Jerom and Anthony Wierix. But then he did 
not draw fo correétly ; fo that with inferior powers as an ar- 
tiff, he feems to have pefleffed the fame fhare of patience and 
attention, and manual fkill. He had the honour of having 
his portrait twice painted by Vandyke, both were fuc- 
cefsful pi€tures, and the prints after them by Vorfterman and 
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Morin, arewell known. In the colleGtion of the abbe Marolles 
were three hundred and forty-three of the engravings of Mal- 
lery ; among the belt of which may be mentioned «The Ado- 
ration of the Kings,’’ in r2mo.; ‘The youthful Saviour,”’ in 
a landfcape, accompanied by two angels ; “ The Canaanitifh 
Woman ;” “ A Crucifix,”? held by a man furrounded with 
allegorical figures; ‘ St. Francis ;?? and “SE. Jacintha,’’ 
in r2mo.; The Holy Family,”” accompanied by a Mag- 
dalen, in 4to. ; “ Chrift among the Dodtors,”’ in 12mo. ; 
various heads of Chrift, the Virgin Mary, the apoftles, 
faints, &c. Some of the plates, for the great hunts by 
Stradan, which were produced in conjunétion with the 
Galles, Collaerts, &c. in 4to. The hiftory of the filk 
worms (which were brought by two monks into Europe), 
on fix middling-fized plates, lengthways, from J. Stradan, 
entitled «« Vermis Sericus ;’’ a buft of «* St. Anthony,”’ in 
an hiftorical border, after Stradan; the fable of «« The Man, 
his Son, and his Afs, going to the Fair,” in four 4to. plates ; 
and various plates of horfes, for a book entitled ** De la 
Cavalerie Frangaife,”? in 4to., from the fame painter. 

Having already treated of the education and general merits 
as an artift of Paul Bril, of Antwerp, who performed fome 
fpirited etchings of landfcape fcenery about the period now 
under our review, it remains but to mention fuch of his 
etchings as are held in moft requeft among connoifleurs. 
Thefe are all of folio dimenfions, and are known by the fol- 
lowing defignations: a pair of views in the Campania of 
Italy, with rocky fore-grounds, adorned with buildings, &e. 
dated 1590; another pair, infcribed * Paulus Bril inv. et fec. 
Vicenzo Cenoiformis Rome ;”? another view in the Cam- 
pania, of the upright form ; four landfcapes belonging to 
a fet, of which the remainder are engraved by Nieulandt. 
Sandrart mentions alfo a large and grand engraving by this 
artift, of which the fubject is a view in the Campo Vaccino. 
For further information refpeéting this artift, fee the article 
Brit in our fifth volume. 

Chriftopher Van Sichem was born in Holland in the 
year 1580, and refided chiefly at Amfterdam. He was in- 
ftru@ted in the principles of engraving by Goltzius, from 
whom he copied fome good portraits. ‘The merit of his 
engravings on copper, confifts principally in the neatnefs of 
their executions, but thofe on wood, after his matter, are 
engraved in a bold ftyle, and often poffefs a good effect, 
though he wanted tafte. His monogram will be found in 
our fecond plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low 
Countries. 

The moft confiderable work he executed is intitled 
& Tconia Hxrefiarcharum,” &c. Tt confilts of a great num- 
ber of {mall upright plates, of the principal reformers of 
the church, is engraved from his own defigns, and was pub- 
lifhed at Amfterdam in 1609. 

On Copper.—A profile of Johannes Calvinus Nouioduni, 
holding a book, furrounded with an hittorical border ; 
David Georgius Delphis, in Batavia, perniciofiffiime fetx 
auétor ; Durch Chriftop Von Sichem, Form/chneider und 
Kupfirflecher (i.e. cutter of wood, and engraver of copper) ; 
Rob. Dudleus, Leyceftrie comes; Francis Valefius, dux 
Alencon; the emperor Charles V. in the imperial coftume, 
inferibed “ Carolus quintus Imperator Cefar Auguitus ;”’ 
and queen Elizabeth, in regal attire ; all of quarto dimen- 
fions. The two latter portraits have been by fome; attri- 
buted to Charles Van Sichem. Chriftopher alfo engraved 
the whole-length portraits of the earls of Holland and 
Zealand, in folio, from drawings by himfelf, 

On Wood.—A fet of twelve hiftorical fubjeGts, in 12mo. 
rare ; “* Ether before King Ahafuerus,”’ in 4to. from Lucas 
of ‘Leyden; ‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds,” after Ab. 
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Bloemart ; ** The Circumcifion,”’ after H, Goltzius; “Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes,’”’ all in 4toz ; « St. Cecilia 
playing on the Organ,”’ and four other figures finging ; buft 
of a man, with a hat and feathers, all from the fame painter ; 
buft of an African prince, with a helmet ornamented with 
diamonds and feathers, from J. Matham; a fet of four, 
reprefenting Judith, Sifera, David, and Sampfon, from 
H. Goltzius; anda fet of four, reprefenting the Evange- 
lifts, with a hiftory of their lives in Dutch ; very meritorious 
prints : all the latter are of folio dimenfions. 

The baron Heinneken mentions two other Dutch engra- 
vers of the name of Van Sichem (viz. Cornelius and 
Charles) ; and Papillon and Baflan, the latter copying and 
magnifying the error of the former, has given ideal exitft- 
ence to a third. 

Cornelius is often confounded with Chriftopher, but was 
of inferior talent. He was of the fame family, and flou- 
rifhed about forty years a ae 

Of laborious induftry, and as if pleafureable ftimuli rarely 
reached his mind, he fcraped together not fewer than 600 
fubjefts of figures of holy perforages, {cripture hiftories, 
and legendary tales, which he engraved in a {tiff and heavy 
ftyle, but many of them were copies from prints. 

Charles was alfo of the fame family, and engraved both 
on copper and on wood, but his prints merit not much atten- 
tion. Their feveral monograms will be found in Plate II. 

Jacques de Gheyn, or Ghein, the elder, was born at 
Antwerp in the year 1565, and died in 1615. He learned 
the elements of painting of his father, who was a painter on 
glafs; and engraving he ftudied under Henry Goltzius. 
He fuccefsfully imitated the manner of his mafter, and 
worked with the graver only, in a bold free ftyle, which 
manifefts the great command he had of that inftrument. 
He drew correGly and frequently with much tafte; but all 
his works want effe&t, from the lights being fcattered, and 
too equally powerful ; neither are the mafles of fhadow 
fufficiently broad, nor well harmonized. The number of his 
engravings amount to one hundred and feventy. He likewife 
painted flowers and {mall figures with confiderable ability. 
The monogram of this artift will be found in Plate II. of 
thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries. Among 
his works the following are moit worthy of notice. 

’ Portraits. —Tycho Brahe, the celebrated Danifh aftrono- 


mer; Abraham Gokevius, a famous antiquary of Amfter- — 
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dam; Hugo Grotius, the itill more famous philofopher ; 
and Philip de Marnex, a diftinguifhed Calviniftic reformer, 
all in 8vo. ; Cofmo de Medicis, who is here called «¢ The 
Father of his People,” a circular print ; Sigifmond Mala- 
tefla, a military officer; and Joannes Bafilowitfch, auto- 
crator of Ruffia, all in gto. 

Subjetts from bis own Compofitions.—* Vanity,” repre- 
fented by a female figure at her toilet ; ‘* Mary Magda- 
len,’ a fmall oval; two {mall medallions of Mars and 
Venus; “ A Gipfy telling a young Woman her Fortune,” 
in folio ; * The Statue of Laocoon and his Sons,” in large 
folio ; «A Lion couchant,’’ with a landfcape back-ground, 
a very rare oval print, in folio. A fet of ten, very rare 
and celebrated prints, in. {mall folio, of Mafques. The 
twelve firft Roman emperors, a fet of circular prints in 
quarto, very much fought after ; «The Sabbath, or Ren- 
dezvous of Sorcerers and Sorcereffes ;? a large folio print, 
engraved on two plates. 

Subjedis after various Painters.—The Paffion of our Sa- 
viour, a fet of fourteen, engraved in conjun¢tion with his 
pupil Zechariah Dolendo, after Van Mander, in o€tavo ; 
« The Twelve Sons of Ifrael,’’ half-length figures, after 
Karl van Mander, in quarto; two emblematical fubjects, 
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en the folly of thofe people who fpend their time and 
money in purfuit of pleafure, on two large plates; “ The 
Eretion of Babel, and Confufion of Languages,’’ in large 
folio; «* The Adoration of the Trinity,” in folio; “ The 
Judgment of Midas,’’ in large folio ; «* The Prodigal Son,” 
a very fine print, in large folio. all from Karl van Mander ; 
** The Crucifixion,” a grand compolition; and “The Ap- 
ple of Difcord thrown among the Gods,” both in large fo- 
lio, and after Vanden Broeck. A fet of four, in circles, 
of the Evangelifts, after H. Goltzius, in quarto; ‘The 
Empire of Neptune,” a circular print, in folio, after Guil. 
Telcho. A fet of twelve, reckoned among the very beft of 
the engravings of our artift, of the guards of the em- 
peror Rodolphus IT. after Henry Goltzius; «The An- 
nunciation,’? after Abr. Bloemart ; “ A Repofe during the 
Flight into Egygt,”’ ina circle; “ Chrift preaching to the 
Multitude ;’” and “‘ The Miracle of the Loaves and Fifhes,’’ 
(of the oval form, ) are all in folio, and after the fame matter ; 
« Daniel in the Lion’s Den,’? and “ Diana changing Ac- 
tron to a Stag,’’ after Th. Bernard, in folio; and “ Po- 
lyphemus, Acis, and Galatea,”’ in {till larger folio, after Cor- 
nelius de Harlem. 

Jacques de Ghein, the younger, was of the fame family 
with the preceding artift, and was born at Antwerp in the 
year 1610. He travelled to Italy, and, as is fuppofed, 
became the difciple of Antonio Tempefta, whofe ityle of 
etching he imitated with no {mall fuccefs: he fometimes 
worked in conjunGtion with Coryn Boel, and marked his 
prints with his name at length, fometimes with the addition 
of « Junior.’’ 6 - 

Among his works may be mentioned with diftin@tion, the 
portraits of Francis I. at ther battle of Pavia, after A. 
‘Tempetta; and that of the emperor Charles V. on horfe- 
back, accompanied by his general officers, at the battle of 
Muhlberg, both in folio. He alfo engraved, in concert 
with Coryn Boel, the plates for ‘The Life of the Em- 
peror Charles V.”’ after Tempetta. 

Guillaume de Ghein was alfo a native of the Low Coun- 
tries, but of what part is uncertain, and was born fome time 
Prefumptively he was of the fame 
family with Jacques. He travelled to Paris and ttudied there, 
or, at leaft, praétifed engraving, under J. de Blow, for 
whom he engraved two, viz. “ Spring,’”? and ‘ Summer,’’ 


of the four feafons, perfonified fomewhat ridiculoufly, by 


female figures attired in the French coftume of the age of 


- Louis XIII. Here alfo he engraved the portrait of Louis 


XIV. when a youth; he is reprefented on horfeback, and 
attired for the chafe; and that of the duke Bernard, of 
Weymar, alfo on horfeback ; both are of large folio dimen- 
fions, and engraved ina ftyle which bears ftrong refemblance 
to that ef Abraham Bofle. 

Louis de Vadder was born at Bruffels in the year 1560. 
He was the ftudent of Nature alone: at leaft he has ac- 
knowledged no other inftruétor, and no other has been re- 
corded ; and painted and etched landfcape with much abi- 
lity : he was particularly fuccefsful in his reprefentations of 


i, Morning, and often introduced the rifing fun diffipating the 


dank vapours of Night, and tinging the tops of the moun- 


- tains, and other lofty objects, with golden luftre. His ftyle 


of etching is fpirited and free, much refembling that of 
Van Uden ; and among his beft prints will be found a {mall 
village fcene. The fame fcene, with falconers preparing 
‘to fet forth on their morning’s diverfion ; and a folio land- 
“fcape, with the effect of a ftorm; which, in addition to the 
mame of Vadder, bears that of Vorflermans ; from which 
“Sircumftance it may be prefumed that the latter artiit either 


affifted in etching it, or worked upon the plate afterwards 
with the graver. 

Gilbert van Veen, or Venius, was born at Leyden in the 
year 1566, and died at Antwerp in 1628. He was the 
brother of Otho Venius, a celebrated painter of portraits 
and hiftory, who was the inftruétor of Rubens. 

Gilbert worked with the graver only, ina ftyle greatly re- 
fembling that of Cornelius Cort ; and from the number of 
engravings that he produced after the Italian matters, it 
has been inferred that he travelled with Otho into Italy. 
His engravings are flight, but his outline is good; his heads 
expreflive, and Itis hands and feet marked in a ftyle that 
fhews the foundnefs of his knowledge, and, as Strutt fays, 
does him honour. 

In the year 1612, we find him living at Antwerp, where, 
in the courfe of that year, he publifhed “The Emblems of 
Horace,”’ after his brother’s defigns; and fhortly after, a 
fet of plates, of which the fubjeéts are taken by Otho, 
from the Life of St. Thomas Aquinas,’’ a meritorious 
work, engraved under the influence of a fuperintending 
fimplicity, perfectly homogeneous with the ftyle of his bro- 
ther’s defigns, and which fhewed that they were brothers in 
mind, as well as by confanguinity. 

The principal works of this artift are the Portraits of 
Erneft, duke of Bavaria, in a medallion, fupported by 
Fame; John of Bologna, and Alexander Farnefe, after 
Otho Vznius, furrounded with allegorical figures, all of 
folio fize. : 

Of his Hi/lorical Works may be mentioned, ‘* The Em- 
blems of Horace,’ in quarto; “The Emblems of divine 
and profane Love ;”? and “* The Life of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas,’ all after Otho Venius; ‘ The Four Seafons,’? from 
Raphael del Colle, in folio; «The Marriage of Ifaae and 
Rebecca,”’ in a frieze, compofed of five folio plates, after 
Balth. Peruzzi, a very rare and capital work ; “‘ The Vi- 
firation of St. Elizabeth,’ in folio, from Baroccio ; and 
“ Our Saviour crucified, attended by the Virgin and St. 
John,” in large folio, after the fame matter. 

Bartholomew Dolendo was born at Leyden A.D. 1566, 
and became the difciple of Henry Goltzius. He worked 
entirely with the graver in an open {tyle, fomewhat refem- 
bling the flighter works of his mafter, but was much his 
inferior, both as an engraver and draft{man ; yet it is faid, 
that Gerard Douw learned the firft principles of drawing 
from Dolendo. 

He marked his engravings with one or other of the cy- 
phers which may be feen in Plate il. of thofe ufed by the 
engravers of the Low Countries, and his moft efteemed 
productions are “¢ The Prophet Jonas thrown into the Sea,”’ 
which is companion to ** The Prophet Jonas afleep under 
his Gourd,” in circles; ‘A Dutch Village Fete,” in 
quarto; “ Adam agd Eve receiving the forbidden Fruit,’? 
after Karl van Mander, in quarto; ‘ Jefus appearing to 
Mary Magdalen as a Gardener,” in folio, from his own 
compofition ; ‘¢ The Holy Family,”? and ‘ St. John preach- 
ing in the Defart,’’ both in folio, after M. Coxie; ‘ Py- 
ramus aid Thifbe,’’? after C. vanden Broeck, in quarto ; 
« Jupiter and Ceres,’’ after B. Spranger, in large folio ; 
and ©The Affumption of the Holy Virgin,” alfo in large 
folio. f 

Zachariah Dolendo was born at Leyden in the year 1567, 
he was réJated to the preceding artift, and learned the ele- 
ments of his art of Jacques de Ghein. He drew. correétly, 
and was, in no refpect, inferior to his mafter. We have, by 
his hand, a number of portraits which are equal to thofe of 
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Wierix; his monogram will be found in Plate II. of thofe 
ufed by the Low Country engravers. 

From his works we fhall fele&t the following, as being 
moft worthy of efteem:—William, prince of Orange, a 
_ half-length figure in armour, ina quarto oval, and finely en- 
graved ; “‘ Andromeda chained to a Rock,” from his own 
compofition ; “ The Virgin feated on a Throne, crowned 
by two Angels,” after Jac. de Ghein, both of quarto 
fize ; “The Crucifixion,’ in large folio, from the fame 
painter ; “ Adam embracing Eve, whil{t fhe receives the 
Apple from the Serpent,’’ after Spranger; “St. Martin 
dividing his Mantle between two Beggars,’ from the fame 
painter, in quarto; ‘* The Continence of Scipio,” a cir- 
cular print, from Ab. Bloemart, both in quarto; and a fet 
of «The Heathen Gods and Goddefles,” from H. Golt- 
zius. His naked Andromeda is a well-drawn figure, 
with the head and extremities marked in a matterly ftyle. 
Of the two Dolendos, who were probably brothers, it may 
fafely be afferted, that Zachariah was the fuperior artift. The 
time of his death has efcaped notice: if that of his birth 
has been truly regiftered by Huber, he could have been 
only in his fourteenth year (which is fcarcely credible) when 
he produced his excellent portrait of prince William of 
Orange, for the print bears the date of 1581. 

The family of Bloemaert attained a juftly founded cele- 
brity as engravers, during the period which is now under 
our review: for an account of them the reader is referred to 
the article BLoEMAERT, in our fourth volume. 

James Matham was born at Haerlem in the year 1571. 
As we have already ftated, he became the fon-in-law and 
pupil of Henry Goltzius; in confequence of his widowed 
mother marrying that diftinguifhed artift during the ado- 
lefcence of James. Advifed, no doubt, by his tutors, he 
travelled to Italy to complete his ftudies, and in that coun- 
try produced a confiderable number of engravings : yet after 
his return he continued to work under the eye and the 
direGtion of Goltzius, and though he produced many va- 
luable prints, they poffefs little originality as engravings, 
being executed in the ftyle, or rather, in the manner of his 
father-in-law, whom, however, Matham never equalled in 
correétnefs of outline, or in tafte, or in the fcience which 
enabled Goltzius to adapt his powers to the feveral occa- 
fions which called them forth. In fhort, though his manual 
command of the graver, which was the. fole inftrument of 
his art, evinced extraordinary {kill, yet, like moft imitators, 
in aaa the grofler part of the art of Goltzius, he let the 
eflence efcape. His numerous engravings, however, have 
been valued by moft colleétors, and are principally as 
follows. 

Portraits —A buft of Philip Winghius, after H. Golt- 
zius, in oGtavo; a buft of T’leeft al van den Velde, in an 
hiftorical border, in quarto; and Nicolas Bulius, alfo in 
quarto ; Abraham Bloemaert, in folio, after Paul Morelfen; 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti, in folio; Philip William, 
prince of Orange, after Mirevelt ; and Henry of Naffau, 
prince of Orange, both in large folio. 

After various Italian Maffers.—* The Statue of Mofes,”? 
a fitting figure, after Michael Angelo; and the * Statue 
of Chrift,’’ from the fame mafter, both in folio; ‘* A Holy 
Family,” where the Virgin is reprefented carrying the 
infant Chrift, accompanied by St. Anne, after the piture 
of Raphael, which was prefented to Charles II. of England, 
by the republic of Holland; * Mount Parnaflus, with 
Apollo, the Mufes, and the Poets,’’ both in large folio; 
«A Holy Family,” accompanied by St. Catherine, after 
Titian, in folio; ‘The Alliance of Venus, Ceres, and 


Bacchus,’’ from the fame painter ; “¢ The Vifitation of the 
Virgin,"’ a rich compofition, after F. Salviati, in large 
folio; ‘‘ The Saviour’s Feet anointed,’’ a circular print, 
after Thaddeus Zuccaro; * Chrift on the Mount of 
Olives,”? both in folio; ‘¢ The Nativity,” and « The Af 
fumption of the Virgin,’ grand compofitions from the 
fame painter, in very large folio; ‘* The Adoration of the 
Kings ;” “ Chrift healing the Sick; “ The Refurrec- 
tion of the Widow’s Son,” ail grand compofitions, after 
Zuccaro, of large folio fize ; and «« The Vilitation,” after 
P. Veronefe, a circular print, alfo in large folio. 

Various fubje@s, after Goltzius.—“* The Fall of our Firft 
Parents ;”” “ The Holy Family,’? with St. Elizabeth; 
¢¢ Chrift on the Crofs,’’ at the foot of which is St. John 
and the Virgin; ‘ Chrift appearing to the Magdalen, in 
the Garden,” all of folio dimenfions; “ Jefus at Table with 
his Difciples at Emmaus ;”” “St. Luke painting the Virgin,” 
in large folio; ‘* Venus requetting Cupid to aim an ‘Arrow 
at Pluto,’? in quarto; “ [he Loves of the Gods,’” viz. 
1. Jupiter and Europa. 2. Phebus and Leucothe. 


“3. Mars and Venus. And 4. Hercules and Dejanira, en- 


graved as a fet; “ The four Seafons,” in circles; “ The 
three Chriftian Virtues,"’ Faith, Hope, and Charity, all in 
folio; ** The feven Cardinal Virtues,”’ in quarto; and “¢ The 
Seven mortal Sins,’ in folio; ‘* The Piture of Cebes,"’ or 
‘©The Type of Human Life,” a very large compofition, 
engraved on three plates, in a very fine ftyle. 

Hiflorical, after various Painters. —“ Abraham difmifling 
Hagar,”’ in folio; ** The Annunciation,’ in half figures ; 
‘© The Adoration of the Shepherds,” all in folio; ‘ The 
Parable of the Sower,”? with a land{cape back-ground, in 
large folio ; «¢ The Virgin in a Glory,” and her head fur- 
rounded with feven ftars, the crown of immortality, in 
folio; ‘* St. Veronica and St. Suaire, with two Angels,"’ 
in large folio; “St. Stephen kneeling ;”? «* The Loves of 
Jupiter and Danae;” and “¢ The Loves of Cupid and Pfyche,” 
allin folio, from Ab. Bloemaert ; ‘* Sampfon afleep on the 
Lap of Dalilah,”’ after Rubens, in large folio ; “ The Holy 
Women, weeping over the dead Body of Chrift,’” after 
Jer. Franck, in folio; «* The Crucifixion,’ after Albert 
Durer, known by the appellation of «* The Grand Cal- 
vary a l’accolade,”’ large and rare; ‘* Venus afleep, furprifed 
by Satyrs,”’ after Rottenhamer, in quarto; and a fet of 
five very rare prints, after Peter Van Aertfen, (called 
by the French Peter the Long) ; namely, 1. The Poulterer 
and Fruiterer. 2. Six Women and a Man, furrounded with 
Provifions of all kinds. 3. The Kitchen of the wicked rich 
Man. 4. Jefus and his Difciples, in the Kitchen at Em- 
maus. And 5. The Toafter; of which fet it is very dif- 
ficult to meet with good impreffions. 

Theodore Matham was the fon and pupil of the pre- 
ceding artift, and was born at Haerlem in the year 1600. 
He travelled inte Italy, where he ftudied in the fchool of 
Cornelius Bloemaert, and in conjunétion with him, Perfyn, 
Natalis, and other artifts, he engraved the itatues of the 
Juftinian palace. He did not work with the graver only, 


but fometimes made ufe of the point; molt of his works. 


confift of portraits, many of which are executed in a man- 
ner which does honour to the artift; among his works we 
fhall mention the following as being moit worthy of the 
notice of the collector. 

Portraits. —Michael le Blon, agent of the queen of Swe- 
den, after Vandyke; Jooft van de Vondel, a Dutch poet, 
after Sandrart; Jodocus Larenus, a reforming minitter ; 
Vopifcus Fortunatus Plempius, doétor of medicine-; D. 
Gerardus Voflius, Canonicus Cantuarienfis, after Sandrart ; 

a. oe ; 
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Cafpar Barleus, doftor of medicine; four fine portraits, 
after John Spilberg; viz. 1. Philip William, count pala- 
tine of the Rhine; 2. Wolfgang William, count palatine ; 
3. Catherine de Medicis, and 4. Stephen Vacht, dean of, 
Sarten ; Claude Saumaife, after Dubordieu ; Henricus Re- 
gius, Philof. et Med. from H. Bloemaert, all of folio fize ; 
and D. Leonardus Marius Grezanus, in large folio, from 
Moyart. 

Hiftorical, &c.— The Virgin and Child, with St. John,” 
after Baflan; for the collection of engravings from the 
pictures in the cabinet of M. Reynot; “* A Holy Family,” 
a grand compofition, after Joachim Sandrart, in large folio; 
«¢ Sainte Bega, the Daughter of Peffin, duke of Brabant,”’ 
from Van Eyck, in folio; «* A€&tzon metamorphofed into a 
Stag,’’ in folio ; “¢ The Body of Chrift, taken from the Crofs 
by St. John and Jofeph of Arimathea,”’ a very large plate ; 
and “ The Allegory of Virgil,” from Jooft van Vondel, in 
quarto. 

Adrian Matham was alfo of Haerlem, related to Theo- 
dore and James, and born fome time about the beginning 
of the feventeenth century, but he was, on the whole, in-: 
ferior to thofe artifts in merit. He worked with the graver 
only, imitating the elder de Ghein, but was always behind 
him, nor can it be neceffary to dwell on his demerits. 

He engraved part of the plates for the large folio volume, 

which was publifhed at Antwerp in 1628, and entitled 
« Academie de l'Efpée;”’ “The Golden Age,’’ from Golt- 
zius, in large folio; «An old Man prefenting his Purfe to 
a young Female,”’ (a large upright) from the fame matter ; 
«© A Group of itinerant Muficians,”’ after A. Vander Venne, 
in folio; ‘ A Combat between fix grotefque figures, with 
culinary Implements,”’ from the fame painter: his other 
works are lefs worthy of notice. 
__ He alfo engraved portraits, among the beft of which are 
thofe of Pieter Bor Chriftiaenfz, a Dutch hittorian, after 
Frank Hals; and D. Sibrandus Sixtius Oittervirius, after 
N. Moyart, both in folio. 

Herman Muller was a native of Holland, but we know 
not the precife time or place of his birth. If he frequented 
the fchool of Henry Goltzius, which appears very doubt- 
ful, though it is afferted by Strutt, it muft have been be- 
fore the peculiar ftyle of that artift was formed, and con- 
fequently before his migration to Italy. He worked in 
conjunGtion with Cornelius Cort, in the earlier part of the 
career of that artift, for Jerome Cock. The fole inftru- 
ment of his art was the graver, which he handled with 
tolerable precifion, but not much freedoms; and in his beft 
works his drawing is performed with care. In his later 
works, he aimed at the bold and free ftyle of Goltzius, 
which had by this time excited the furprife of molt of his 
contemporaries and the admiration of fome, but in this en- 
deayour our artift was not very fuccefsful. 

His engravings are numerous and not uncommon ; they 
are marked with one or other of the three monograms, for 
which fee our Plate II. of thofe ufed by the engravers of 
the Netherlands. Among them may be diftinguifhed ** The 
three Deftinies,”’ and “ Cleopatra,’’ after Cornelius de 
Harlem; “ Lucretia,” after C. Kettel, (an upright) 
~ Sr. Cecilia,’”? in which plate it may be feen he has at- 
tempted to embolden his ftyle. A fet of four of ‘* The Car- 
dinal Virtues,’’ after Martin Hemfkerk; another fet of 
“© The fix Commandments of God,’ illuftrated by fubjeéts 
from bible hiftory, from the defigns of the fame painter, 
and fome other bible fubjeéts which range in fets, with cer- 
tain works from the gravers of the Sadelers and Galles, 
from J. Stradan and M, de Vos, of various folio dimenfions. 
| @e Vor. XXI. 


John Muller, of the fame family, was an artift of more 
vigorous powers. He was born in the year 1570, as is 
fuppofed at Amfterdam, but how he ftood refated to Her- 
man is not known. His vigour, hewever, as an artift, was 


not wifely employed, like that of an Hercules ; but rather 


extravagantly layifhed ; he fwaggered like a giant of ro- 
mance. Studying under, Henry Goltzius at his worft 
period, he learned to exceed even his exceffes. He caught 
the enthufiafm of that great artift, but fell fhort of him in 
judgment and variety. ‘The modelty of Nature,’ was 
with Muller as with Spranger, entirely out of the queftion, 
and the more he could ‘ Out-herod Herod”. in his manual 
execution and ftyle of defign, (efpecially when engraving 
after Bartholomew Spranger,) the better he appears to have 
pleafed himfelf. 

Hence fome of his extravagancies are fearcely lefs ludi- 
crous than others are ferioufly furprifing. Watelet fays of 
him, that ‘he handled the graver with the greateft freedom, 
and will ever be worthy of the attention of thofe artilts 
who with to diflinguifh themfelves in the mechanical part of 
engraving ; but they muft learn to fulbdue the audacity of 
his ftyle. It is very difficult to employ lefs work than 
Muller, in rendering the textures of objects, and he always 
worked his plates up to a good tone. He underitood the 
human figure well, but from engraving much after Adrian 
van Vries and Bartholomew Spranger, acquired a mannered 
habit of drawing, which particularly difcovered itfelf in his 
hands and feet.”’ 

To this eftimate of his merits, Strutt adds, ‘¢ the faci- 
lity with which he handled the graver, for he worked with 
that inftrument only, cannot be fufficiently expreffed ; his 
works mu{t be feen to convey a proper idea of it to the 
mind, yet if in freedom of execution he equalled his matter, 
in every other requifite he fell far fhort of him,” &c. 

That Solomon Muller was of the fame family with Her- 
man and John, as Strutt has conjeCtured, appears very 
doubtful, if not altogether an error, He fometimes wrote 
his name Miller, and is fo utterly deftitute of the talent and 
enthufiafm of the Mullers, that he appears, from his {mall 
Bible prints, which were produced about the period now 
under our review, rather to have copied the wort of the 
Wierixes, with equal neatnefs, but with deeper dulnefs. 

Of the engravings of John Muller, the moft diftinguifhed 
are the 

Portraits of Bartholomew Spranger, a kindred fpirit, 
whom Muller terms, in the infeription beneath, « M. Piétor 
celeberrimus,”’ it is dated in 1597, is in folio, and after Joab 
ab Ach; Eyerhardus Reidanus, comitis Guilhelmi Naf- 
favoy Confiliarius; Maurice, prince of Orange; John 
Neyen, of Antwerp, laying his hand on a fkull; Ambrofe 
Spinola, the celebrated general, in large folio, both from 
Mirevelt ; Chriftian I1V., king of Denmark, from Ifacks ; 
Albert, archduke of Auftria, from Rubens, and its com- 
panion, Ifabella, infanta of Spain, from the fame painter, 
in large folio. 

Subjeds from his own Compofitions.—“* The Baptifm of 
Chritt, celebrated in Heaven,’’ in folio; * An Ecce 
Homo,” furrounded by angels, a circular plate, in large 
folio ; “« Balthafar’s Feaft,’’ and «* The Adoration of the 
Kings,’ two very capital plates, in large folio, very much 
fought after by connoifleurs ; ‘ Chilo, the Spartan. Philo- - 
fopher,’’ and “ Harpocrates, the God of Silence ;’’ two 
heads as large as life, engraved in a very bold, vigorous 
flyle. i 

Subjeds from various Maflers.—“ Hagar in the Defart, 
comforted by an Angel,” in quarto ; “ Lot and his Daugh- 
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sers,’” in large folio, almoft fquare; “¢ The Nativity,’’ with 
eight Latin verfes, in large folio; “ The Holy Family,” 
attended by two angels, in folio; “ A young Hero, con-\ 
duGed by Hercules and Scipio to the Temple of Glory,’’ 
in quarto ; “ Venus attended by Nymphs and Satyrs,”’ in 
folio; “ A Satyr dreffing the wounded Foot of a young 
Fawn,’ in quarto ; “* Venus and Mercury,” with four Latin 
verfes, in folio; “ Ceres, Bacchus, and Venus, before a 
Fire,” in large folio; ** Mercury and Minerva arming Per- 
feus,’’ a very fine engraving, in large folio; “ The Goddefs 
Bellona,”’ engraved on two large plates, and dedicated to 
the archduke Matthias; ‘* Pfyche contemplating Cupid 
afleep,’’ in large folio, all from B. Spranger; “ The Re- 
furreGtion of Lazarus,” after Ab. Bloemart, a very capital 
rint ; “© The Murder of ‘Abel,”’ after Cornelius of Haer- 
Yem ; * The Difcomfiture of Irus, before the Suitors of 
Penelope,”’ in large folio ; ** Arion mounted on a Dolphin,” 
in large folio; ‘ Fortune diftributing her Gifts,”’ a large 
and grand compofition, engraved on two plates, all from 
Cornelius of Haerlem ; ** The Martyrdom of St. Sebaftian,”’ 
after Jean von Achen; a very large engraving, performed 
on three plates, of “The Rape of the Sabines,’’ from a 
compolition in wax by s\drian van Uries; “* Mercury and 
Pandora,” in large folio, from a group in bronze, by the 
fame extravagant artifl ; and a fet of feven circular plates, 
entitled “« The Works of Creation,’ after Henry Goltzius. 

Paul Moreelfe, or Moreelfen, was born at Utrecht in 
the year 1571, and died in the fame city in 1638. He 
ftudied painting under Michael Mirevelt, whom he foon 
equalled, and fucceeded in portraits, hiftorical fubjeéts, 
and architeéture ; the latter is fufficiently teftified by the 
gate of St. Catherine, in the city of Utrecht, which was 
built from his defign. He ftudied during fome time 
in Italy, and we have by him fome excellent wood cuts 
in chiarofcuro, executed on three blocks; the firft for 
the outline, which is cut in a very fpirited ftyle; the 
fecond for the dark fhadows; and the laft for the demi- 
tints. Thefe prints have a light airy appearance, the hatch- 
ings by this artift being performed with great delicacy. 
They are drawn in a flight, but mafterly manner, and the 
union of the feveral tints produces an agreeable effect, He 
ufually marked his plates with a monogram, which will be 
found in our fecond plate of thofe ufed by the engravers of 
the Low Countries. 

Of the engravings on copper by this artift we are only 
able to iieaiky the two following, which are both in folio. 
*‘ Cupid with feveral dancing Figures,” and ‘* The Death 
of Lucretia.” 

John Saenrecam was bern at Leyden in the year 1570. 
He ftudied the elements of engraving fucceflively under 
Henry Goltzius and James de Gheyn. Poflefled by the 
infatuation in favour of clear and fleek lines, which was 
fafhionable at the time, he appears never to have reforted to 
etching, but executed his plates, which are fomewhat nu- 
merous, with the graver alone. He handled that inftru- 
ment, however, with great facility, and his ftyle is at once 
free, clear, neat, foft, and delicate, but his chiarofcuro is 
deficient in vigour, 

He appears to have underftood drawing better than he 
always practifed it, as may be feen by comparing the plates 
which he has engraved after his own compofitions, with thofe 
which he has executed after pidtures by other mafters. The 
outlines in the former are generally much more correét, and 
they are for that reafon iought after by connoiffeurs with 
smore anxiety. 5 

Some of his prints ave large. Their number is eftimated 
by Florent le Comte at one hundred and thirty-two, which 


‘very fine and rare prints. 


they probably fomewhat exceed : among them we fhall men= 
tion the following as being moft worthy of the notice of the 
colleGtor. The artift ufually affixed to them one or other 
of the two monograms, given in our fecond plate of thofe 
ufed by the engravers of the Netherlands. 

Portraits.—Carl van Manden, after Goltzius, in quarto ; 
John Céfarée, painter and philofopher, a rare print, in folio ; 
John de la Chambre, writing matter, after Franc. Hals 
and Peter Hogebert Hornanus, a poet and phyfician, fur- ’ 
sage ce with allegorical figures, after C. van Manden, both 
in folio, 

Subjects from his own Compofitions.— Sufannah and the 
Elders,’ a {mall oval; « Deborah ftanding at the Foot of a 
Rock,”’ perhaps finging:or meditating her celebrated canticle, 
in folio; ‘* Hercules, between Minerva and Venus,” a folio 
print, nearly fquare ; «* Lycurgus giving Laws to the Spar- 
tans,’’ and exemplifying the advantages of good education, 
from the habits of two dogs, in folio; “ The wife and 
foolifh Virgins,” on five plates, with nine Latin verfes 5 very 
capital, and executed in fo delicate a ftyle, that the plate 
foon wore under the hand of the printer, and it is therefore 
difficult to meet with a good impreffion ; in folio. A large 
allegorical fubjeét, relating to the government of the fever. 
United Provinces under the houfe of Orange, reprefented 
by a proceffion attended by Concord and other political vir~ 
tues, in large folio. Another allegorical fubject, relating to- 
the government of the Low Countries by the infanta Efa- 
bella. That princefs herfelf is reprefented flanding under. a 
tree on the right hand. Both very rare prints. A'nd a re- 
prefentation of a large whale, which was thrown upon the 
coaft of Holland, with thirty-two Latin verfes ;. a very fine 
and rare print. 

Subje@s after various Painters.—“ The Fall of our firft 
Parents,"’ in quarto, after Henry Goltzius ; ‘¢ Lot and his- 
two Daughters,’’ in folio ; ‘‘ Judith with the Head of Ho-. 
lofernes ;’” ** Sufannah furprifed by the Elders ;’’ The fix 
penitent women of the New Teftament, viz. 1. Mary Mag- 
dalen. 2. The Woman of Samaria. 3. The Woman: of 
Cana. 4. The Woman taken in Adultery. 5. The Woman 
with the Hemorrhoids. And 6. The paralytic Woman : with 
Latin explanations ; in quarto. A fet of three, 1. Ceres, 
worfhipped by Labourers; 2, Venus, worflipped by Lovers ; 
and 3. Bacchus, worfhipped by Drinkers, im large folio ; 
« The Union of Ceres, Bac- 
chus, and Venus,” in folto ;-** Venus and Cupid,’’ in 
quarto ; “ Diana, with her Nymphs,”’ in a fet of three 
plates, each containing two figures; ‘ Diana difcovering 
the Incontinence of Califto ;”? “ Andromeda delivered by 
Perfeus ;”? ‘« The Five Senfes,”? in quarto ; “* The Seven 
Planets ;?? the three marriages, viz. “The Marriage for 
Intereft ;°? « The Marriage for Paffion,” and “ The Mar- 
riage of true Affection,” in quarto ; a painter drawing the 
portrait of a female kneeling before a mirror, known by the 
name of “ The Painter,” in folio ; all from Henry Goltzius, | 
«The Life of Adam and Eve,” after Abr. Bloemart, — 
on fix plates, in folio. ‘The hiftory of the prophets Elifha — 
and Elijah, four folio plates. Elijah with the Widow of — 
Sarepta ;?’ “ The Annunciation of the Shepherds,”’ both ia 
large folio; “ The Prodigal Son,” with a landfcape back- 
ground, in folio ; ‘* Vertumnus and Pomona,’ and “ The 
Rape of Ganymede,”’ both in large folio ; all from Abra- 
ham Bloemart. ‘ Mars and Venus,”’ with four Latin verfes, 
from P. Haacs, in quarto; “The Bath of Diana,” from 
Moreelfen, commonly called « The Great Bath of Diana,’? 
to diftinguifh it fromthe former one after the compofition of 
Saenredam himfelf; «* Judith putting the Head of “Holo- 
fernes in a Bag held by her Servant,?’ in folio, from Lucas 
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of Leyden; Deborah nailing the Head of Sifera,’’ in 
folio, from the fame painter ; “* The Meeting of Eleazar 
and Rebecca,’’ after Carl van Mander, in large folio ; 
“ David with the Head of Goliah’’ on his {word, from Lu- 
cas of Leyden; “ The Daughter of Herodias dancing at 
the Feftival of Herod,’’ after C. van Mander; «* The Nati- 
vity,’? a grand compofition ; and ¢* Paul and Barnabas refuf- 
ing the Sacrifice of the Inhabitants of Lyftra,” a grand com- 
polition, all in large folio, after the fame painter ; “* Adam 
and Eve in the terreflrial Paradife,”’ in folio, from Corne- 
‘lius of Haerlem ; “ Sufannah and the Elders ;"? * St. John 
preaching in the Wildernefs ;” ‘* Paris and Oenone, cutting 
their Names on the Bark of a Tree ;’’ “« Angelica and Me- 
dora engraving their Names on a Beech Tree ;’’ * Vertum- 
nusand Pomona ;” allin folio, from the fame painter. “ The 
Grotto of Plato,’ acelebrated parable, fhewing that moft 
mortals prefer darknefs to light, with twelve Latin verfes, 
from C. of Haerlem, in large folio ; a very fine print, both 
in compofition and execution. A wounded general, carried 
by his foldiers, formerly fuppofed to be Scipio, bur as'the 
coitume of the figures is Grecian, and not Roman, it is 
more probably “The Death of Epaminondas ;’’ it is en- 
graved after a drawing by Goltzius. ‘* The Redemption 
of Rome by the Didtator Camillus,’ after a drawing by 
Goltzius; both of folio fize. In the latter print, the cha- 
raters of the Romans and Gauls are finely contrafted. A 
fet of eight folio plates, dedicated to the duke of Aque- 
parte, of “,The Hiitory of the Unfortunate Niobe and 
her Children,’? from the drawings of Goltzius after Cara- 
vaggio ; with Latin verfes, very rare. The pitures form a 
frieze in the palace of Buffal, at Rome. ‘ The Entomb- 
ing of Our Saviour,’ after Michael Angelo; and “ Our 
Saviour at the Houfe of Levithe Publican ;’? executed on 
five plates, from the pictures of Paul Veronefe in the church 
ef St. Paulat Rome, of large folio fize, and very rare. 

Peter Serwouters, or Sherwouter, was born at Antwerp 
in the year 1574, where he always refided. He worked 
in a clear neat ftyle with the graver only, but without much 
tafte. His plates are not {ufficiently finifhed to produce a 
pleafing effect, nor accurate enough to bear critical exami- 
nation. 

From among his works, which are not numerous, the fol- 
lowing may be diftinguithed as leaft unworthy of the notice of 
the colleGtor. A fet of ten fubje€ts of Chafes, after D. 
Vinckenbooms, in {mall folio, lengthways; ‘* The Fall of 
our firft Parents,’’ of which the artifts of the Netherlands 
appear to have thought their countrymen could not be too 
often reminded. In the prefent inftance, French and Dutch 
verfes lend their aid in impreffing the religious leffon, and 
the whole forms a large folio print. ‘* Sampfon killing the 
Lion ;” “ David killing the Bear ;'’ and an emblematical 
plate, reprefenting in the front a Dutch merry-making, with 
figures dancing, and a cottage in the back-ground, from the 
door of whicha man and his wife are iffuing forth to oppofe 
a man with a drawn fword; all in folio, from the fame 
painter. Serwouters alfo engraved part of the plates for 
Thibault’s ** Academie de I’ Efpée,”’ in folio, publifhed at 
Antwerp A.D. 1628. The monogram which this artift 
fometimes affixed to his prints will be found in Plave III. 
of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries, © 

John von Londerfeel was born at Bruges in the year 1580. 
He worked entirely with the graver, in a {tiff dry ityle, 
‘greatly refembling that of Nicholas de Bruin, whofe difciple 
he probably was. However, his prints are not without 
fome fhare of merit ; and are fought after by connoiffeurs. 

He marked his plates in various ways, fometimes with his 
Auitials, combined as in our Plate LV. of the monograms, &c, 


ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries, or, at other 
times, J. Lond. or J. Londer fec. Among his works, we 
fhall fele& the following as being moit worthy of the atten- 
tion of the collector. The theological virtues, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, perfonified by female figures, with a land{cape 
back-ground; the Five Senfes chara¢terifed by figures, feated 
in a landfcape, both in large folio, and apparently from his 
own defigns. A woody land{cape with hunters; and one with 
the fable of Apollo and Daphne, both in folio, from Jac. 
Savery ; * The difobedient Prophet devoured by a Lion ;"’ 
“ Tobit journeying with the Angel ;’’ ‘ Jacob tending 
the Flocks of Laban,’? with landfcape back-grounds ; 
« St. John in the Wildernefs,” all in large folio, and after 
G. Hondecoter; ‘The geod Samaritan ;?? * The blind 
Warrior ;?? “The Woman with the Hemorrhage ;’’ and 
** Abraham facrificing Ifaac,’? all after Giles Coninxloo. 
A. perfpective view of the interior of the church of St. 
John de Lateran at Rome, after Hendrick Arts, (a painter 
with whofe name we are otherwife unacquainted.) The 
following are all after D. Vinckenbooms; “ Saul anointed 
King of the Hebrews ;”” «¢ The Rape of Tamar ;"’ ‘“ The, 
Prophet foretelling to Jeroboam the Divifion of his King- 
dom;’’ ‘ Sufannah furprifed by the Elders ;’? “The 
Temptation in the Wildernefs ;’? «* The Saviour praying 
on the Mount of Olives ;?? ‘* The Maries approaching the 
Holy Sepulchre; “ Diana and Aon ;” and * The 
Pleafures of Summer.’? The latter is a meritorious land- 
{cape, and they are all of large folio fizes. 

John Bara, or Barra, was a native of Holland, born A.D. 
1572. He emigrated to England, and in the year 1624 
was refiding in London. His flender talents, however, 
merit not much attention. His inftrument was the graver, © 
and that only : his wore may be truly fo termed, being en- 
tirely without the vivacioufnefs of art, and characterized by 
all the tamenefs and coldnefs of manual labour, in which 
refpe& the worft imitator of the worft of the Sadelers did 
not outdo him. 

Of the engravings of Barra, it may be quite fuflicient te 
mention the 

Portraits of prince Maurice of Naffan and Orange; 
Charles II., elector of Saxony ; Joachim, count of Ortem- 
berg ; and Lodovicus, duke of Richmond and Lenox, the 
latter of which was engraved in this country. 

Hiftorical Subje&s, €Sc.—‘* Phaeton’s fatal Requeft te 
Apollo,” introduced in a landfcape, of folio fize. Four 
other land{capes in quarto, in which are introduced the 
pilgrims to Emmaus, and different events in the hiitory of 
Tobit. Two hiftorical land{capes from the ftory of * Su- 
fanna and the Elders;’’ «‘ The Parable of the Sower ;’” 
“ Herodias receiving the Head of John the Baptift,’’ all in 
quarto. The laft fubje& is from J. van Achen. “ Time 
and Truth” is from Paulus ab Eftatis, and is a {mall up- 
right, as is alfo “‘ Bathfheba at the Bath.” 

Nicholas, or Claus Coeck, is fearcely more worthy of 
notice than him whom we have juft difmifled. He was of 
Leyden, born in the year 1576, and, according to the baron 
Heinneken, ftudied under Frank Floris, though his en- 
graving appears rather to contradiét this, and to point to 
Cornelius Cort as his mafter. 

Of his works, which are not numerous, it may be fuffi- 
cient to name “ The Four Elements,” perfonified by half 
length figures, and « The Judgment of Midas,” all after 
Carl yan Mander, and of folio dimenticns. 

Gifbert van Breen, or Van Brecht, was born in Holland 
fome time about the year 1576, He worked entirely with 
the graver, and is fuppofed to have been the difciple of 
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James de Gheyn. His engravings are not deftitute of 
merit, though inferior to thofe of his matter. 

- From among them the connoiffeur may with advantage 
Yele& the Portraits of James I. of England, his queen, 
and ‘the young prince of Wales, on the iame (folio,) 
plate. A fet of fix fmall prints of « The Life of a 
Libertine,”? prefumptively from his own compolitions. 
‘©The Marketers with Fowls and Eggs,’? after Claufe 
Coeck; ‘ Envy ftripping the Clothes from the Back of a 
Lady,’’ after the fame author, both in fmall folio. A fati- 
rical print, wherein certain perfons are bufily employed in 
wafhing an angry jack-afs. A pair, in the firft of which 
two young libertines are diffipating their wealth, and in the 
fecond are reduced to want and mifery, in quarto, and after 
Van Mander. An inftrumental concert, after Sbraffen. A 
fet of {mall friezes of fea-ports, with fhipping, &c. after C. 
Nicolai. 

Whether the Nicholas, or Claus, Braen or Breen, who is 
mentioned by Baflan, was related to the preceding artilt, we 
know not. They have by fome writers been confounded 
together ; but Nicholas appears to have been of the {chool 
of Saenredam, and was the author of a fet of four ovals from 
compofitions by himfelf, of which the fubjecis are, Samfon, 
Sifera, Judith, and David, (David is here the ftrippling, 
and bears the head of Geliah). He alfo engraved “ A Peni- 
tent Magdalen,’’ after James Matham, in folio; and 
« Chrift condu@ed to Calvary,’’ alfo in folio, and after 
Tintoretto. 

William van Swanenbourg, or Swanenburch, was born at 
Leyden in the year 1581. He was the difciple of Saen- 
redam, and did honour to his mafter and himfelf, by the 
freedom and vigour of his engraving. Abram Bofle recom- 
mends his prints to ftudents in the art, on account of the 
beauty of his touch: yet it muft be confeffed that the 
drawing of Swanenbourg is mannered and defective ; and if 
ftudents fhould imitate, where it is applicable, the boldnefs 
of his handling, and his dexterity of touch, they fhould 
afpire to purer delineations of form. 

He affixed to his engravings a monogram, for which, fee 
Plate 11. of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Netherlands. 

We fhall {pecify the following prints ‘from the graver of 
Swanenbourg, as being moft worthy of the attention of the 
connoiffeur. 

Portratts.—Abraham Bloemart, in an ornamented border ; 
Janus Hautenus, fecretary of Leyden, bothin 4to. ; Daniel 
Heinfius, profeffor of Leyden; John Heurnius, doctor of 
medicineat Leyden; John William, duke of Cleve; Maurice, 
prince of Orange and Naffau; Erneft Cafimir, count of 
Naffau, from P. Moreelfen, in large folio; and Petrus 
Jeanninus, eques, hanc maximi viri effigiem ex vultu ex- 
preflit Michael Mirevelt, &c. in folio. 

Hiflorical, Sc. after various Painters. —“Jacob defrauding 
his Brother out of Ifaac’s Bleffing ;” and ‘The RefurreGtion 
of Our Saviour,’’ both from P. Moreelfen, in large folio. 
A ruttic feltival at the entrance of a village, after Vincken- 
booms, in large folio. “The Judgment of Paris,’? from 
M. Mirevelt ; ‘* Perfeus releuing Andromeda,” after Saen- 
redam, in folio ; * The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ after 
Abr. Bloemart, in {mall folio; * The Six Penitents,?’ in 
folio, viz. Saul, St. Peter, St. Paul, Zaccheus, Judas If- 
cariot, and the Magdalen. ‘ St. Jerome in the Wilder- 
nefs ;? “ The ‘Repentance of St. Peter.” Three fubje&ts 
emblematical of Piety, Riches, and Vanity, in {mall folio, 
all from Bloemart. <‘* Lot and his Daughters ;” and 
“ Jefus at Table with the Pilgrims at Emmaus,’’ both from 
Rubens: and a fet of fourteen, commencing by ‘ Jefus 


Chrift carrying the Crofs,’”? and ending with “ The Laft 


Judgment,” entitled ‘ Thronus Jufticie. Hoc eft optimus 
Jufticie traétatus electiffimis quibufque exemplis judiciariis 
aeri incifis illuitratus. Joachim Uytenwael, pinx. G. 
Swanenburch, fculp. 1605, 1606.” 

Cornelius Boel was born at Antwerp in the year 1576. 
He was of the fame family with Peter Boel, the eminent 
painter of animals and flowers, but ftudied engraving ap- 
parently in the {chool of the Sadelers. He made little ufe 
of any other inftrument than the graver, which he handled 
with ability in a clear and neat ityle. 

Boel engraved a fet of {mall oval plates for the fables of 
Otho Venius, which were infcribed with Latin, Englifh, and 
Italian verfes, and publifhed at Antwerp in 1608. ‘ The 
Laft Judgment,” froma compofition by himfelf, in fmall 
folio, and the portrait of Henry, prince of Wales, in an 
ornamented border, and of quarto fize. 2 

From this latter plate, and the infcription beneath the 
frontifpiece to the large folio Bible, which was publifhed 
here by royal authority in the year 1611, which infcription 
runs, **C. Boel fecit, in Richmont ;”’ it is inferred that 
our artift vifited England about the middle period of his life. 
But his principal and great work was a fet of eight large 
plates, from Antonio Tempetta, of which the fubjects are 
«“ The Battles of Charles V. with Francis I.” 

The family of Hondius or de Hondt was numerous, and 
fome of them of diftinguifhed merit in the arts. Jolt, or 
Jodocus, was the fon of Oliver Hondius, a very ingenious 
artift of Ghent, where, in the year 1563, our artift was 
born, and where he. paffed his youth in the fuccefsful ftudy 
of fome branches of the mathematics ; but the inteftine com- 
motions which agitated that city, about the period that Jof& 


attained the age of manhood, occafioned him to feek refuge _ 


in England. 

Here he followed various purfuits, as various occafions 
called forth and developed the variety of his talents. He 
made mathematical inftruments, fabricated types for letter- 
prefs printing, and engraved maps and charts. Here alfo 
he married in the year 1586, and had feveral children. He 
afterwards removed to Amfterdam, and died there A.D. 
1611. 

Jodocus alfo engraved a few portraits, which are neatly 
executed, though in other refpeéts their intrinfic merit is 
not confiderable: among them are the celebrated Englifh 
navigators, ‘Thomas Cavendifh and fir Francis Drake. The 
latter is a large plate, and is commended by Strutt. 

From an artift, however, fo varioufly employed as Hon- 
dius was, no man expects exquifite engravings; the place of 
his refidence being England, and the time, the clofe of the 
fifteenth and the commencement of the fixteenth centuries. 
He fometimes marked his plates with the cypher, which 
may be feen in Plate III. of thefe of the engravers of the 
Low Countries ; and at others, with a 4ound barking, and 
infcribed ‘ {ub cane vigilante ;’’ which hound is, in taét, a 
pun upon his family name. 

Befide what we have mentioned above, Jodocus engraved 
the charts for Drake’s Voyages, and feveral of the maps 
for Speed’s Collections, in large folio, which latter are in 
general embellifhed with figures; and Florent le Comte 
mentions, among the works of this engraver, a large pers 
fpeétive view of London, publifhed at Amfterdam in 16203 
but Strutt very reafonably infers a miftake either in the 
engraver’s name, or the date of this print. 


Henry Hondius the elder, fo called in contradiftinGtion to — 


him of whom we fhall {peak hereafter, was born at Duffel 
in Brabant, A.D. 1576, and died at the Hague in 1610. 
Whether he was the fon or brother of Jodocus has beendif- 
puted, but is not known. 


He | 
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He appears to have ftudied in the fehool, and to have 
contraéted the ftiffnefs of Jerome Wierix, but poffeffes not 
his corretnefs. His principal engravings are the 


Portraits of Cornelius Cort, Henry de Cleve, Giles Co- 
ninxloo, and Hans Holbein, (all painters ;) John Bugen- 
hagen, Philip Melan&hon, John Wickliffe, John Knox, 
John Calvin, and Jerome Savonarole, (celebrated reformers,) 
all in 4to. 

Hiftorical, §3c.--“* The Judgment of Solomon,’’ and 
«The Woman taken in Adultery,”? both after Carl von 
Mander ; « A Flemifh Recreation ;’’ a fet of five engrav- 
ings, reprefenting the celebration of St. John’s day, at 
Meulebeck, near Bruffels, by healing the fick, both from 
P. Breughel the droll; and « Mufarum Officia,” or the 
Mufes giving a concert on mount Parnaffus, an agreeable 
compoiftion, though the expreflion of the heads is rather 
common, after Th. Zucchero, al} of folio dimenfions. 

Henry Hondius the younger is, with better reafon than 
Henry the elder, believed to have been the fon of Jodocus, 
and to have been born in London,—according to Huberx— 
in 1580, which is unfortunately four years before,—ac- 
cording to Strutt,—his father was married. He is fup- 
pofed by Strutt to have ftudied under his father, and to 
have applied himfelf with diligence to the art of engraving. 
His prints are neat, but difcover little art. 

Befide finifhing fome plates which had been begun by 
Jodocus, the following are enumerated among his works. 

Portraits of Bernard, duke of Saxe Weymar, in folio; 
a large head of queen Ehzabeth; James I. of England, 
dated 1608; Whuiliam, prince of Orange, after Alex. 
Cooper, dated 1641; Ferdinand, emperor of Germany, in 
4to., dated 1634; and fir Francis Drake, in folio. 

Landfeapes, hiftorical Subjetis, Ge—A fet of the four 
feafons, after Paul Bril, dated 1643; ‘another fet of the 
four feafons, coniifting of landfeapes, adorned with various 
architecture, after P. Stephani, both in folio; ay fet of 
twelve landfcapes of the months of the year, in which are 
introduced feafonable occupations and diverfions, in large 
folio ; two prints reprefenting drunken peafants, with land- 
{cape back-grounds ; two grotefque fubjects of fools, &c. 
both after P. Breughel; “ Chrift going to Emmaus ;’’ and 
«©The Shipwreck of St. Paul,”’ a companion to the former, 
both From Giles Moftaert, all of folio fize ; «* Tobit fifhing, 
attended by an Angel ;”? “ St. John the Baptift preaching 
in the Wildernefs ;’’ and a view of the Hague, a rare print, 
all from Giles de Saen, in large folio. 

The younger Henry vifited Holland about the time of his 
arrival at manhood, or a little before, and refided at the 
_ Hague. Here he engraved the view of that town, which 

we have mentioned above ; and here, in the year 1600, was 
born his fon William or Guillaume Heondius. 

William acquired the rudiments of engraving under his 
paternal roof; from whence he removed to Dantzic, and to 
the Hague, and became diftinguifhed by the merit of his 
portraits, of which he engraved a confiderable number. 
~ His cypher may be feen in Plate IL]. of thofe of the en- 
gravers of the Low Countries ; and his moti remarkable por- 
traits are thofe of himfelf, after WVandyke, with the addi- 
tion of “ Chalcograpnus Hage Comitis ;’’ Francis Frank 
the younger, painter of Antwerp, after the fame matter, 

both in folio; prince Maurice of Auttria, an excellent print, 
eet from a drawing .by Hondius himfelf; Ladif- 
laus IV. of Poland, infcribed «* W. Hondius fecit 1637 ;” 
Theodore ab. Werden Burgio ; Berhard, duke of Saxe 
Weymar, all prefumptively drawn by himfelf; Henry 
Cornelius Longkius, after Mytens ; Jean Cafimir, king of 


Poland; Charles, prince of Poland and bifhop of Breflaw, 
both after D. Scultz; and Louifa Maria de Gonzague, 
queen of Poland, after Jufte d’Egmont, bearing the name 
and addition of ** Wilhel Hondius Chalcographus Regius,’’ 
from which it appears that our artilt enjoyed the honour of 
being engraver to the king of Poland. 

Abraham Hondius, the juitly celebrated painter of ani- 
mals, was of the fame family with the preceding artifts ; for 
whofe biography and general merit as an artilt, fee Hon- 
pius, AspraHAm. He etched a few pilates in a flight, 
{pirited, and painter-like ftyle, yet with fome degree of 
neatnefs, of which the fubje@ts are the huntings of various 
beafts of chace ;* thefe afford very ttriking examples of animal 
expreflion, efpecially when their paffions are roufed to fury. 
His folio prints of ** A Boar Hunt,’’ and ‘The Chace of 
a Wolf,” are, in this refpect, admirable works, and are 
probably his beft productions in this mode of art. 

With the fixteenth century arofe the genius of Rubens, 
which has gilded the fine art of the Netherlands with un- 
fading glory, and even tinged with its radiance the ethics 
and theology of Europe. His biography and extraordinary 
merits as a painter will be treated under the article RuBENs, 
Sir Perer Paut. He etched a few plates, of which the 
merits are not traufcendental, though they evince the power- 
ful and free hand of a mafter; but he effected a revolution 
in painting, and indeed may be faid to have given a new 
conftitution, more effentialiy free than that which preceded 
it, to the arts of his country, as our fubfequent pages, de* 
voted to the progrefs of engraving in the Low Countries, 
will atteft. 

The etchings of Rubens are performed in a flight and 
bold ftyle, from his own compofitions: ‘ St. Francis d’Af- 
fize receiving the Stigmata,” in 4to.; ‘* The penitent Mag- 
dalen,” ditto; ‘ St. Catherine,’’ with the inftruments of 
her martyrdom, &c. defigned for a ceiling, and one of the 
beft of the etchings of Rubens, of folio fze; “ The com- 
munication of Light,’? a {mall upright: the plate being 
afterwards finifhed with the graver, either by Paul Pontius 
or Lucas Voriterman, impreflions of the etching, as it came 
from the hand of Rubens, are exceedingly rare and valuable. 
The compofition confilts of a boy lighting a candle at an- 
other, which is held by an old woman. Thefe, and the 
portrait of an Englifh minifter, a fmall head, in an oval 
border, are all the prints with which we are acquainted, 
proceeding from the etching-needle of this very diltinguithed 
maiter. 

With the vigorous and original powers of Rubens, co- 
operated by the fine tafte of Vandyke, and roufed by the 
trumpet that founded forth their fame, Bolfwert, the Vor- 
ftermans, and Pontius girded their loins, and leaped forth 
candidates of high enterprife and extraordinary promife, in 
the race of hiftorical and portrait engraving. 

The beit of the engravers of Italy, with Mare Antonio 
at their head, had added truth of chara¢ter to exquifite 
purity of outline. The heroes of the German {chool, led 
on by Martin Schoen and Albért Durer, had exprefled the 
textures of the various furfaces or fubitances which adorn 
the face of nature, with nice difcrimination ; and had made 
fome fuccefsful approaches toward a vigorous and har- 
monious chiaro-fcuro. It remained for Bolfwert, Pontius, 
and the Voritermans, the champions of the Netherlands, to 
poflefs themfelves of their trenches, and complete the cir- 
cumvallation of ‘engraving: and this they accomplifhed, 
aided by the commanding judgment and exquilite taite, and 
ftimulated alfo by the fuccetsful example, of Rubens ard 
Wandyke. 

To deeper and richer tones than had heretofore been pro- 

duced, 
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‘duced, they added a talent of rendering local colour in the 
~abftraét, which they poffeffed and exercifed m enviable per- 
fection. 

Lucas Vorfterman the elder was born at Antwerp, “A.D. 

1580, and at firft ftudied painting in the {chool of Rubens ; 
but, counfelled by his mafter, who had remarked the true 
“bent of ‘his genius, he quitted the pencil for the graver. 
“He greatly diftinguifhed himfelf as an engraver before he 
quitted the Low Countries, in particular by the produétion 
of his print of «* The Adoration of the Eaftern Kings,” 
after Rubens; which is pronounced by Huber to be one 
of the fmelt engravings that was ever executed, and is indeed 
a print of tranfcendent merit. But Vorfterman is of the 
number of thofe artifts who were attracted to the court of 
London, by the tafte and patronage of Charles I.; and as 
he contributed largely to the advancement of Englifh en- 
graving, the reader will find fuch of the fubfequent events 
‘of his life, as are of importance to art, detailed, and accom- 
panied by a general eftimate of his merits, in our account of 
sthe Origin’ and Progrefs of ENGtuisu Engraving. A more 
copious lift of the beft works of fo diltinguifhed an artift 
than we were then enabled to offer, is now-fubmitted to the 
admirers of legitimate engraving. 

Lucas commonly ‘figned his plates with a cypher, for 
-which fee Plate IIi. of thofe ufed by the engravers of the 
“Low Countries. 

Portraits after Vandyke.—Peter de Jode ; Charles de 
Mallery ; James Callot ; Theodore Galle ; Wenceflaus 
<Coeberger ; Deodatus del Mont; Peter Stevens; John 
Van Milde:t; Hubertus Vanden Eynden; Lucas Van 
“Uden ; Cornellius Sachtleven ; Horatius Gentilefcius ; and 
John Livens, all diftinguifhed artifts, in folio; LIfabella 
Clara Eugenia, infanta of Spain; Gatton, of France, duke 
of Orleans, brother to the king of France; Ambrofius 
Spinola, governor-general of the Low Countries; Wolf- 
gang William, count palatine of the Rhine, and duke of 

Bavaria; Francis of Moncade, count of Offona; Nicolas 
Fabricius, of Peirefe; Alfonfo Perez de Vivero, count of 
Fuenfalds.; Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, all of folio 
-dimenfions ; Nicolas Roccokxius, an amateur of Antwerp ; 
one of the fineft portraits of Vorlterman, in large folio. 

Portraits after various other Mafers—A but of Plato, 
‘after an antique marble ; buft of Seneca the philofopher, 
alfo after an antique ; a pair of Cofmo of Medicis, and Lo- 
‘renzo of Medicis, in circular borders; pope Leo X., an 
octagon plate ; Jultus Lipfius, lfcanus; and Claudius 
Maugis, abbé of St. Nicholas, from Ph. de Champagne, 
all of 4to. fize; John de Serres, after N. Van der Hortt, 
in ato. ; Conftantine Hughens, fecretary to the prince of 
“Orange ; John Livins, del. ; a buft of the emperor 
‘Charles V, and the conftable of Bourbon, both from Titian, 
in folio; another of the emperor Charles V., after a copy 
‘by Rubens, from Titian; Charles de Longueval, count of 
alan after Rubens, a very fine and rare print, in large 

olio. 

Hiftorical, after various Painters —“ The Holy Fa- 
mily,’? on a black ground (engraved in England), aiter 
Raphael ; “The Entombing of Chrift,” and « St. George 
on Horfeback,’? both from the fame painter, in folio ; 
** Chrift in the Garden of Olives,’’ after Caracci, in large 
folio ; “* The Virgin and Holy Infant,”’ worfhipped by two 
pilgrims, in folio, after Michael Angelo ; « The Adoration 


of the Shepherds ;’* the fame fubje& differently treated ;_ 


** The Adoration of the Ealtern Kings,” a very fine and 
rare print ; a repetition of the fame fubject, all in large 
folio; ‘ The Holy Family,” accompanied by St. Anne ; 


anether “ Holy Family,” where the infant Chal careiles 


his mother; ‘* The Virgin and Holy Infant’’, accompanied 
by St. John; “ Cwfar’s Tax, or the Tribute Money,”-all 
in folio ; “ The Defcent from the Crofs,’’ in large folio ; 
(the beft impreffions of this plate are infcribed C. Van 
Merlen) ;.‘¢ The Angel appearing te the Holy Women at 
the Sepulchre of Chrift,’’ in folio; “ St. Francis receiving 
the Stigmatics;’’ «The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’’ 
both in large folio ; «* Mary Magdalen throwing away her 
Jewels ;’? the frontifpiece of a book, intitled «* A general 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, from the Birth of Jefus Chrilt to the 
Year 1624,’’ in folid, all after Rubens. ‘ The Flagel- 
lation of our Saviour,’ in large folio, after G. Seghers ; 
«© The Death of St. Francis,’? after the fame painter ; 
“¢ St. Ignatius of Loyola ;’’ “« The Fable of the Satyr and 
his Gueitt, who blew hot and cold with the fame Breath,’” 
after Jac. Jordaens, in large folio; ‘*'The Chace of a Bear,” 
after Snyders; and “A Vocal Concert”’ of fix perfons, 
among whom a girl is playing the guitar, after A. Cofter, 
both of folio dimenfions. 

Contemporary and compeering with the elder Vorfterman, 
were the Bolfwerts. The biography of thefe was inferted 
in our fourth volume before our prefent arrangement in 
{chools was determined on (fee Botswert, ADAM, or 
Boertus, and Suetrius) ; but of the works of artilts fo _ 
illuftrious, it has been judged proper to add a more co- 
pious lift for the information of colleétors, omitting thofe 
which are already before the reader in vol. iv. The mono- 
grams with which thefe artifts feverally marked their per 
focmances, may be feen in our third plate of thofe ufed by 
the engravers of the Low Countries. 

Works of Beoetius a Bolfwert.—The portraits. of Adam 
Safbout, with the motto ‘ Omnia Vanitas;"’ a pair of 
ditto of John Bergman, (a celebrated Jefuit,) kneeling 
before a fkull; and St. Aloife Gonzaga, kneeling before 
a crucifix, both in- folio; Guillaume Louis, comte de 
Naffau, and (its companion) the corpfe of the fame no- 
bleman lying in ftate, dated 1618, and after M. Mirevelt, 
in folio; a fet of feventy-feven {mall plates, from defigns by 
Bolfwert himfelf, done to accompany ‘* The Life of Chrift;"* 
another fet of {mall book plates, alfo from his own defigns, 
engraved for a myitical work, entitled ‘* Le Pelerinage.”’ 

Hiftorical Subjects after various Maffers.—* ‘The Adoration 
of the Shepherds,’”? after Abr. Bloemart; “¢ A Repofe 
during the Flight into Egypt ;’’ both in large folio, A 
fet of four landf{capes, and fourteen plates of animals, in 


4to. both from the fame matter; “ Jefus at the Houfe of ~~ 


Martha and Mary,” a rich compofition, after J. Goiemar, 
a very large plate, very much {fcught after; “ Death and 
Time, conquering Men and Animals,”’ in folio, after D, 
Vinckenbooms ; *“* Adam and Eve in the terreftrial Para- 
dife,”? furrounded with animals, a very fine engraving from 
the fame painter. ‘Thefe three prints are very rare, and 
much fought after by collectors; and “ The Judgment of 
Solomon,”’ a large folio plate, after Rubens. 

The moft eiteemed works of Sheltius a Bolfwert, omit= 
ing thofe mentioned in the Cyclopzedia, vol. iv. and beginning 
with his Jand/capes, are as fellow :—The land{capes of 
Sheltius are indeed very furprifing performances. .When 
we conlider the picturefque ruggednefs of his rocks, and 
boles of trees, and the freedom and loofenefs of his foliage, 
it feems fcarcely credible that fo high a degree of excel- 
lence in this department of the art fhould have been attained 
by the ufe of the graver alone ; yet in all his landfcapes not 
a line of etching appears. Nor is our wonder lefs excited 
when we contempiate the tones, rich or exquifite as the 
various occafions required, which Bolfwert has here pro- 
duced, more perfectly vibrating with thofe of the original 

. ; pxtures = 
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aaah we had almoft faid than thofe of any other land- 
cape-engraver whatever: But certainly, in this refpe&, no 
engraver has furpaffed him. 

A large landfcape, wherein is introduced a lion-hunt, with 
a cavalier overthrown and another coming to his refcue. This 
is one of the fineft engravings of the whole fet. A grand 
mountainous fubje@, with romantic falls of water, into which 
is introduced the effect of a ftorm, and the fable of the hofpi- 
tality cf Philemon and Baucis towards Jupiter and Mercury. 
‘The companion to which is a fea-{torm and fhipwreck ; the 
fore-ground is occupied by mariners who have efcaped the 
wreck, and are kindling a fire on the fhore. (This print is 
commonly called the “ Tempeft of Eneas.”?) A forelt- 
fcene,. into which is introduced the fable of Meleager and 
Atalanta ;» the champaign of Malines, with haymakers ; 
a large landf{cape, with animals in a ftable, and a female 
filling a ‘pig’s-trough with food. (This laft, completing 
the fet, is.engraved by!P.Clouet.), A land{cape with ruined 
edifices, and two women carrying bafkets in the fore-ground. 
Ruins on-a plain, with various ruitic figures. A. land{cape, 
in the fore-ground of which is a wooden bridge, with a 
fhepherd and fleck. A champaign country, with two wo- 
men in the fore-greund, one of whom carries a bafket, and 
the other arake; a rainbow is reprefented in the clouds. 
Sun fet, with a man bringing horfes to water, anda land 
fcape, with the effect of moon-light. 

Devotional Subjeds, (Sc. from his awn Defigns.—* The 
Infants Chrift and St. John playing with a Lamb ;” ‘* The 
Virgin and Infant afleep ;”’ “* The Virgin- fuckling. the 
Holy Infant ;?’ ‘A Statue of the Virgin, with her Hands 
eroffed on her Bofom ;"' all in 12mo.  ‘ The Virgin and 
Child in the Air, attended by Angels and Cherubin ;’? 
« The Virgin carefled by the Infant Chrift, with St. Jo- 
feph.”? Twelve figures.of faints, half-length. Another fet 
of twelve of faints, all in S8vo. « A Hermit proltrate 
hefore a.Crofs ;? «© The Mother of Grief, piercing her 
Bofom with a Sword ;’’ « Jefus Chrift triumphing over 
Death ;” bothin folio. “ St. Barbara, a Virgin-Martyr ;” 
© St. Staniflaus Kofka, kneeling before an Altar ;’’ “ St. 
Francis Borgia ;” “ St. Alphonfo Rodriguez ;"’ ‘‘ Robert 
Bellarmin, at a. Bureau ;” “¢ Leonard Leftius ;’’ all in large 
folio. The refigned Death of. a. Saint,’ and “ Dreadful 
Death of a Sinner,”’ two folio prints.. An emblematical fub- 
je&. relating to prince Ferdinand, the governor of the Low 
Countries, in large folio. « A.Thefis,”” dedicated to Sigif- 
mond, kind of Poland, on two large plates... The frontif- 
piece, and five other plates for Thibault’s Fencing Aca- 
demy, in large folio, and a rare print, entitled « The 
Difpute between the Fat and the Lean,”’ in large folio. 


Portraits after fir Anthony. Vandykz.—Sheltius a Bolfwert ;. 


Andrea Van Ertvelt; Martin Pepyn;. Adrian Brouwer ; 
and John Baptifta Barté; (all diftinguifhed artifts ;) Juitus 
Lips, aa hiftorian; Albert, prince of Aremberg, Barban- 
fen, &c.; Maria Ruten, the wife of Vandyke; Margaret 
of Lorrain, duchefs of Orleans ;., William de Vos; and 
Scebaftian Vrank ; painters, all of folio dimenfions. 
Hiftorical Subjetts after Vandyke.—“ Maria Mater Die, 
or the Virgin in Extaly,’’ in folio; ‘* The Virgin with the 
Infant Chrift. on her Knees, attended by St. John, and.an 
Angel with a Crown,” in large folio; “The Virgin con- 
templating the Infant Chrift on her Lap, accompanied by a 
Saint holding a palm Branch ;”? “* ‘The Virgin feated, with 
tke holy Infant afleep. in her Arms, with St. Jofeph,’? both 
ef folio fize ; another “‘ Holy Family, attended by Angels ;”’ 
“6 The Elevation of the Crofs on Mount Calvary ;” ‘* Chrift 


on the Crofs,’’ at the foot of which are St, Dominic and 


St. Catherine of Sienna, both in large folio; and “A 
Drunken Silenus, attended by Bacchanals and. Satyrs,”’ in 
folio. 

Hifforical, after various Mafters.—* Chrift on the Crofs,’’ 
with St. John. and the holy women at the foot, after Jor- 
daéns ; “ Argus lulled to fleep,”” with Mercury preparing 
to behead him ;. “ The Infant Jupiter,” with a nymph, 
milking the goat Amalthea, accompanied by a fatyr playing 
the tambourine, both in large folio. The two latter are 
the fineit of Bolfwert’s engravings after Jac. Jordaéns. A 
family concert, inferibed ‘Soo D’ Oude fongen, Soo pipen de 
Jongen.”? “ Pan holding a Bafket of Fruit, accompanied by 
Ceres crowned with Wheat, anda Figure blowing the Horn,” 
both in folio, and from Jordaéns. Impreffions of the latter are 
become very rare; ‘* The holy Salutation,’’ after Gerard 
Seghers, «‘’The Return from Egypt,” where the Infant Chrift 
appears walking between St. Jofeph and the Virgin ; “* The 
Virgin appearing-to St. Ignatius of Loyola ;” “St. Francis 
Xavier tempted by Satan, and comforted by the Apparition 
of the Virgin and Child ;” « The Denial. of St. Peter,’’ in an - 
affemblage of foldiers, playing at cards ; and its companion; | 
« The Smokers,”’ two very capital prints in large folio, after 
G. Seghers ; “ A Concert,” after Theodore Rombout, 
being the companion to one of the fame fubje&t engraved by 
Vorfterman, after Cofter ; ‘* The Virgin and holy Infant,”’ 
(who holds the globe of the earth, ) after Erafmus Quelinus ; 
«“ The Communion of St. Rofe,’? after the fame painter ; 
«The Body of Chrift on the Lap of the Virgin,” after 
Diepenbeck ;_ and « The.Crucifixion of three Jefuits at © 
Japan,”? after the fame painter, all of large folio dimen- 
fions. . J 

Hiflorical, Sc. after, Rubens.—€ The Annunciation,’’ the 
beft impreffions of which are marked with the name of Van- 
den Enden; «* The Return from Egypt; ‘ The Execu- 
tioner giving the Head of St. John the Baptift to Herodias,”” 
in folio; -** Chrift crucified. between. the two Thieves,” in 
folio; “ A Crucifixion,’” wherein a foldier is piercing the 
fide of Chrift ; St. John and the Virgin are ftanding at the 
foot of the crofs ; a very beautiful engraving, executed ina 
bold ityle, in large folio; «“A*Crucifixion,” with the city of 
Jerufalem in the back-ground ; and another engraving of the 
fame fubje@, both in large folio ; «* The Body‘ot Chiilt on the 
Lap of the Virgin, with'St. Francis,” in lavge folio ; The 
Refurreétion,” and “ The Afcenfion of Chrilt,’”’ two large 
folio plates; ‘¢ The Trinity,’’ where Chriftis reprefented dead, 
a fore-fhortened figure fupported by the Deity; “The four 
Eyangelifts,’’ in large folio; “The Triumph of the Church,”” © 
a large folio plate nearly fquare; “ The Deftruétion of 
Idolatry,’’ a large print lengthways, on two plates ; « The 
Fathers of the Church, furrounding St. Clare, with the Sa- 
craments,”? a large folio plate nearly fquare; ‘ The imma- 
culate Conception of the Virgin,”’ a circular print in large 


i 


‘folio ; another “* Affumption of the Virgin,” where a dif? 


ciple raifes.a {tone at the mouth of the fepulchre ; “The 
Virgin embraced by the Infant Chrift,” “« The Infant Chrift 
ona Table carefling his Mother ;’? ‘* The Virgin, with the 
holy Infant on her Lap, holding a Globe-and Sceptre ;”” 
“The Holy Family,”” where the infants Chrift and John 
are playing with a lamb; and four other engravings of the 
fame fubject, in large folio; “St. Franeis Xavier ftanding - 
before a Crucifix,”’ in folio ; and its companion “*-St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola,” before the name of Jefus, furrounded - 
with rays of glory; St. Cécilia playing on the Organ,” 
adiftinguifhed plate, the firft impreffions of which are inferibed 
G. Hendrix. Thofe where the name of Witdoeck is fubtti- 
tuted for that of Bolf{wert are retouched, and of very infe- 
rat 
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rior value. © St. Therefa interceding at the Feet of Chrift, 
for the Souls in Purgatory,” in large folio. Nymphs and 
fatyrs laden with fruit and game, half figures, commonly 
called «« The Return from the Chace,” in folio. “A drunken 
Silenus,” fupported by a fatyr, and another figure. The 
impreffions, with the name of Bolfwert only, without the 
addrefs, are the earlieft and beft. «The Continence of 
Scipio,” in large folio. Thofe impreffions are the beft with 
the name of Hendrix. “ A triumphal Arch,”’ in honour of 
Ferdinand, cardinal-infanta of Spain, and governor of the 
Low Countries, in large folio, and “ Jefus Chrift, the two 
Virgins, four Angels, and many other holy Perfons,’’ en- 
graved by S.a Bolfwert and Corn. Galle, and infcribed with 
the name of Hendrix, in folio. 

Paul de Pont, or Pontius, the third of our celebrated 
chalcographic triumvirate of the Netherlands, was born at 
Antwerp A.D. 1596, and became the difciple of the 
elder Vorfterman, both mafter and pupil being at the ume 
befriended and improved by the frequent counfel and advice 
of Rubens. The beft works of Pontius, and which form 
the bafis of his well founded celebrity, are free graphic tran{- 
lations from the originals of that great matter, in the ac- 
complifhment of which he united precifion of touch, with a 
nice perception of form, charaéter, and expreflion. His 
manual pewer and command of the graver was {carcely in- 
ferior to that of his contemporary Bolfwert, and if in tafte 
he was inferior to Vor{terman; in a juft and even penetrating 
obfervation of the peculiar merits of the picture before him, 
and the principles upon which thofe excellencies were pro- 
duced and conne&ted, he was inferior to neither. Care, ob- 
fervation, feeling, were pre-eminently his; and hence the truth 
and vigour of his hiftorical heads. Genius, and profound 
knowledge of the human figure, certainly belonged in 
higher degrees of perfeétion to Vorfterman and the Bolf- 
werts, 

In commenting on the produétions of this illuftrious tri- 
umvirate, a foreign critic of eminence dwells with juft em- 
phafis on the negle€t and the importance of afcertaining 
what ought to be elteemed principle in engraving, as well as 
in all other arts that are with propriety fo termed; and 
when we call to mind, and apply the well-founded aphorifm 
of Hippocrates, that ‘art is long, life fhort, opportunity 
fleeting, and even experiment, fometimes fallacious,”’ it may 
well feem extraordinary that among the critics and connoif- 
feurs of the Low Countries, nothing was done towards 
afcertaining and publicly explaining the merits of thefe admi- 
rable engravers, and that in any part of Europe, fo little has 
been done in this art toward afcertaining principle at all. The 
art of the ftatuary, and the fifter art of painting, have been 
cultivated, and have flourifhed under the mild and cheering 1n- 
fluence of fettled laws; their actual progrefs, as well as oc- 
cafional retrogradations, are known and underftood : while 
engraving has been doomed to the undetected endurance of 
the wildeft anarchy ; of licentious and contradictory prac- 
tice; and merit, demerit, and mediocrity, have alike had 
their hour of idle gazing, and have alike fleeted from that 
fteady critical comment which fhould have marked the ftages 
of the progrefs of the art. 

Some writers have idly afferted that Rubens occafionally 
worked on the plates of thefe artifts. The fact is, (as we 
have reported in our fhort notice of the etchings of this 
mafter), that Rubens had fo little pretenfions of this kind, 
indeed was fo far from poffefling any power over the graver, 
that the few touches that were wanting after corrofion, to! 
the completion of his plates, were fupplied’ by his friends 
Vorfterman, Bolfwert, or Pontius. ‘The error has origi- 


nated from its having been the cuftom of thefe artifts, for Ru- 
bens to revife and touch from time to time upon trial-proofs 
that were taken to afcertain the engraver’s progrefs: in doing 
which, as thefe engravers worked after Rubens and Van- 
dyke, with the freedom and fellow-feeling of friends, not 
with the fervility of flaves, it was fometimes found necef- 
fary to vary the chiarofcuro from the original pitures, in 
order that when the local colours were abftraéted, the {fpec- 
tator’s perceptive faculties fhould be impreffed or operated 
upon, in a fimilar manner, and confequently his mind af- 


feted in the fame way, as by the combinations of colour with — 


light and fhade in the original pi€tures: for, paradoxical 
though it may appear, it is clear that thefe men of genius 
thought and felt thus upon the fubject, nor is it lefs clear to 
thofe who ftudioufly compare the engravings of thefe matters 
with Rubens’ original pi€tures, that they were right in fo 
thinkine. 

The following engravings, from the hand of P. Pontius, 
are defervedly held in confiderable eftimation, 

Portraits after Vandyke—Paul Pontius, engraved by 
himfelf; fir Peter Paul Rubens; James de Breuck, archi- 
tect; John Wildens; John vans Raveftein; Palamede Pa- 
lamedeffen ; Theedore Vanloo ; Theodore Rombouts ; Ge- 
rard Honthorft; Henry van Balen; Adrian Stakbent 5 
Gerard Segher ; Simon de Vos; Daniel Mytens; Gafpar 
de Crayes ; and Martin Pepyn; all celebrated artifts of 
Antwerp. Gafpar Gevartius, juris-confulte ; and Nicholas 
Rockok, magiftrate of Antwerp ; John van den Wouwer, 
counfellor to the king of Spain; Cafar Alexander Scaglia, 
abbé of Staphard ; Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden ; 
Mary of Medicis, queen of France; Emanuel Frocas Pe- 
rera, count of Feria; Francis Thomas, of Savoy, prince 
of Carignano ; John, count of Naflau, general to the king 
of Spain; Don Alvarez, marquis of Santa Cruz, and go- 
vernor of the Low Countries ; Don Carlos, of Colonna, (a 
Spanifh general ;) Don Diego Philip de Gufman, marquis 
of Leganez, and Spanifh general ; Mary, princefs d’?Arem- 
berg ; Henry, count de Berghe; Cornelius van den Geeft; 
and Balthafar Gerbier, minifter from the court of Spain to 


that of England, all of folio dimenfions ; Frederic Henry, nH 


prince of Orange ; and Francis Thomas of Savoy, prince of 
Carignano, both in large folio. 
Portraits after Rubens.—Sir Peter Paul Rubens ; Gafpar 


Gevaerto, juris-confulte; Ladiflaus Sigifmond, prince of ; 


Poland and Sweden, allin folio; Philip [V. king of Spain; 
and its companion, Elizabeth of Bourbon, his queen, (the 
beft impreffions of thefe portraits are before the name of 
G. Hendrix, was inferted;) Elizabeth Clara Eugenia, 
infanta of Spain; Ferdinand, cardinal, infanta of Spain, 


and governor of the Low Countries; Gafpar Gufman, 


duke of Olivares, a very fine portrait, done from a copy by 


Rubens, of a picture of Velafquez, all in large folio ; and — ; 


a fet of three, in folio, very fine and rare portraits, of Chrif- 
toval, marquis of Cat{tel-Rodrigo ; Manuel de Moura Cor- 
tereal, marquis of the fame place; and a Spanifh lady, 
adorned with a necklace of precious ftones ; the mother of 
Manuel of Caftel-Rodrigo. 


Portraits from various other Painters.—Raphael d’ Urbino, 


in the coftume of his age; Ambrofius, count of Hornes, 
after F. de Nys; Abel Servien, count dela Roche des 
Aubins, and minifter plenipotentiary to the court of Mun- 
fter, after Anf. van Hulle ; and John de Heem, a painter 
of Utrecht, after John Lyvins, all of folio dimenfions. 
Hiftorical Subjeds, after Rubens. —* Sufanna furprifed by 


the Elders;”? “‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds,’? (a cit- — 


cular plate,) both in large folio; ‘The Slaughter of the 
II 


Innocents,” — 
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* Innocents,’’ a very large print, lengthways, on two plates; 

* The Prefentation in the Temple,”’ a fine plate ; ‘ Chritt 
bearing his Crofs ;’’ an allegorical piece, known by the ap- 
pellation of « The Chrift of the Clenched Fift,” becaufe 
one of the angels who are overthrowing Sin and Death has 
his fit clenched, a very fine engraving; ‘The Madre Do- 
lorofa, or Dead Body of Chriit on the Lap of the Holy 
Virgin,” and “ The Defcent ef the Hely Ghoft, or Mi- 
racle of the Cloven Tangues,’’ all of large folio fize ; 
« The Holy Spirit fubduing the Flefh,”’ (an allegorical 
fubject,) a very rare print, in folio: a large folio print, 
called “* Rubens’s Epitaph,’’ from a picture in the church 
of St. James, at Antwerp. The fubje& is a religious 
allegory, in which Rubens himfelf appears in the cha- 
ra¢ter of St. George. A head of Chrift, in an oval, of 
folio fize ;, ¢ The Affumption,”’ in large folio ; «* The Co- 
ronation of the Virgin,’’ one of the latter engravings of 
Pontius, in folio ; ‘‘ The Virgin fuckling the Infant Jefus,”’ 
a rare print, in o€tavo; “* The Holy Family,’ where the 
Infant Jefus is carefling his mother, half-length figures ; 
« Chrift appearing to St. Roch,’’ with “ Eris in pette 
Patronus’’ inferibed on a banner, a fine print, and engraved 
from a picture which is efteemed among the very fineft of 
the works of Rubens; a very large and rare engraving, in 
which real and allegorical perfonages are oddly affociated, 
a la Rubens, for the fake of complimenting the princes 
of the houfe of Auftria and the Cordeliers; and a very 
largetpright print, of «* The Difpute between Neptune 
and Minerva,”’ dedicated to pope Urban VIII. 

Hiiflorical, Sc. after various Painters —‘ The Flight into 
Egypt,”’ after Jac. Jordaens, (the beft impreffions of the 
engraving are before the name of Bloteling was inferted ;) 
«The Feftival of the Kings’’ after the fame painter, a 
fine engraving; “The Adoration of the Kings,’’ after 
Gerard Seghers, all in large folio; “‘ The Virgin and Holy 
{nfant, accompanied by St. Anne,”’ in folio; « St. Francis 
Xavier, proftrate before the Virgin and Child,”’ a circular 
print; “St. Sebaftian, and an Angel drawing an Arrow 
from his Side,” all from G. Seghers ; “The Dead Body 

» of Our Saviour on the Lap of the Virgin,” or, ‘Madre 
Dolorofa,”’ after Vandyke, all in large folio; * St. Her- 
manus Jofeph,’’ from a picture painted for the Jefuits of 
Antwerp, and now in the royal gallery at Vienna; «St. 
Rofalia, receiving a Crown from the Infant Jefus,’? both 
from the fame painter, in folio ; «* The Holy Family,” after 
John van Hack ; and “ The Entombing of Chriit,’”’ after 
Titian, in large folio. ; , 

Of merit very inferior to that of his father, was Lucas 
Vorfterman the younger: he was born at Antwerp in the 
year 1600, and learned the elements of engraving under his 
paternal roof. He alfo practifed the art of drawing por- 
traits from the life. But though he {carcely reached above 

_ mediocrity in either art, his produ@tions, of which the fol- 
lowing are thofe moft worthy’ of efteem, are fought after 
by the curious. . 

Lucas Vorfterman, the father, from Ant. Vandyke, in 
folio; “The Virgin Mary,” the is reprefented in the 

clouds, and furrounded by angels ; «* Chrift crowned with 

- Thorns, and mocked by the Jews,’” both in quarto, after 
Vandyke; “The Trinity,’’ after Rubens, in folio; the 
fable of «The Satyr and his Gueft, who blew hot and 
_cold,’’ in large folio, nearly fquare, after Jacques Jorda- 
ens; part of the plates for the large folio ‘* Treatife on 
-Horfemanfhip,”? by the duke of Newcattle ; feveral of the 

_ plates from the gallery of the archduke Leopold, at Bruf- 
ek, which were publifhed by David Teniers, the younger: 

and part of the colleGtion of drawings of Nicholas Lanier, 
Vou. XXI. 
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a mufician and amateur of the reign of Charles I.  Thic 
latter fet is, perhaps, the beft part of the works of the 
younger Vorfterman. 

Peter Soutman was born at Haerlem in the year 1580; 
or not long afterward, and became the difciple of Rubens 
Befide etching and engraving, he painted both hiitory and 
portraits with fuccefs, and was patronized, not only in 
Flanders, but alfo in Germany and Poland. 

We have a great number of prints by this artift, both 
from his own compofitions and thofe of other painters, par- 
ticularly his great mafter, Rubens. They are for the moft 
part etched, and with great fpirit, not all in the fame ftyle, 
but under the influence of the different notions and feelings 
which from time to time appeared to have prevailed, as he 
endeavoured to explore the capabilities of a new art, in 
which the practice of his predeceffors and contemporaries 
fhewed him that there remained much to difcover. He is 
like an early voyager, who fometimes warily coafts the lands 
which others have touched at before him, and fometimes 
with better hopes and bolder navigation pufhes forth into 
unknown regions, ob{curely guided by the dubious bear- 
ings of the headlands which he fancies he has defcried. 
Watelet fays his ftyle is, in fome inftances, contrary to the 
theory of the art, though as no fyltem of principle was 
then fettled, or is even yet afcertained, he can only mean 
that in thofe inftances it is oppofite to the praétice of cer- 
tain engravers, whofe works had obtained the praife of fuch 
reputable and eftablifhed connoiffeurs as Watelet himfelf. He 
continues, “ but his prints always convey an idea of the 
foftnefs of flefh, and the colouring of the pictures from 
which they are taken, He engraved in a pure ftyle, with 
the fame merits and faults as I have remarked in his etch- 
ings.’’ And Strutt, with perhaps a perception fomewhat 
clearer of Soutman’s intentions, informs his readers that 
“¢ Soutman feems to have aimed at giving a itriking effec, 
by keeping all the maffes of light broad and clear; but by 
carrying this idea too far, almott all his prints havea flight 
unfinifhed appearance, though the engraving is, in itfelf, 
fufficiently neat. There is the ftyle (of drawing) of the 
matter in the treatment of the heads and other extremities of 
his figures,”? &c. &c. 

For the fake of not difconne&ting thofe artifts who moft dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by their attainment of that particular 
merit which moft ftrongly chara¢terifes the. fchool of the 
Netherlands, and who fhould therefore be contemplated to- 
gether, we have placed Soutman a little’ behind his chro- 
nological rank ; but it fhould be recolleGed to his credit, 
that Voriterman was his fellow pupil, and that, in all pro- 
bability, the enterprifing prow of our artift, and the beacons 
he fet up, at once ftimulated and taught Pontius and the 
Bolfwerts when and where to launch forth, and how to 
traverfe, with leaft danger, the unfathomed ocean of their 
art. ‘ ; 

Of the engravings of Soutman, it may be fuffieient, in 
this place, to mention the following. 

Portraits. —Joannes Wolferdus de Brederod, gener. Mar- 
{chalcus Belgii confederati; Gerard von Honthorft pinx ; 
the armouries of Orange Naffau, furrounded with trophies 
and allegorical figures ; the frontifpiece to the portraits of 
the counts of Flanders; Soutman pinx. et {culp.; the em- 
peror Adolphus of Naffau; the emprefs of Ferdinand II., 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, both from Van Sompel ; 
Jobn the Intrepid, count of Flanders; and Philip IV. king 
of Spain and the Indies, all in large folio. 

Hiftorical, c.—“ The Fall of the Damned,’ a large 
upright, after Rubens, the early impreffions of which are 
known from thofe fubfequently printed, by their having 
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een taken before the addrefs of the junior Bouttats was in- 
fcribed beneath the plate; “* The Defeat of the Army of 
Sennacherib by the exterminating Angel,” alfo after Ru- 
bens, and in large folio; ‘¢ Jefus giving the Keys to St. 
Peter,” from Raphael; The miraculous Draught of 
Fifhes,”? from Rubens, all in large folio; “* The Lait Sup- 
per,” a very long print, engraved on two plates, from the 
celebrated picture of Da Vinci, in the refeétory of the Do- 
minicans at Milan, engraved through the medium of a 
drawing by Rubens; ‘Chrift on the Crofs,” after Ru- 
bens, of which plate it is very uncommon to find a good 
impreffion ; *¢ Chrift laid in the Sepulchre.” The firft im- 
preflions of this plate being very faint, Widoeck werked 
afterwards on the plate, to give it more effect. ‘ The 
Creation of a-Biftop,”’ all in folio; ‘* The Rape of Pro- 
ferpive ;” ‘© The ‘Triumph of Venas,’? in large folio; and 
« A drunken Silenus,’’ fupported by a fatyr and a negrefs, 
all after Rubens; “ The Grand Sultan on Horfeback,’? at- 
tended by his principal officers at the head of his army, in 
folio, from a picture by Scutman himfelf; a fet of four 
large hunting pieces, namely, the chace of a lion and 
lionefs, ditto of a wolf, ditto of a boar, and ditto of a 
crocodile and hippopotamus, engraved on two plates, all 
after Rubens; “ A couchant Venus,” after Titian; and 
“ St. Francis kneeling before a Crucifix,’’? from Michael 
Angelo, both of folio fize. 


Sneyders was flourifhing at this peridd, and contributed , 


to the advancement of engraving by a book of animals, 
which he etched with a degree of truth and animation cor- 
refponding with what we behold with fo much pleafure in 
his pictures. His etchings confilt, we believe, of fixteen 
plates, which are not all of the fame dimenfions. 
biography of this extraordinary artilt, fee the article 
SNeYDERs, FRANCcIs. 

John Vredifnan Frifius was born at Leuwarde in the year 
1527. Hewas an archite&t of fome talent, as well as an 
engraver 3; and is the defigner of the arch ere&ted at Ant- 
werp, in honour of the triumphal entry of Charles V. and 
his fon. The principal engravings of the elder Frifius are 
contained in a book of fepulchral monuments, which are 
prefumptively from his own defigns. ‘The work was pub- 
lifhed at Antwerp, A.D. 1563. His tlyle confilts of a 
coarfe and-heavy mixture of etching, with the work of the 
graver. 

Related to the above artifl were John Eillart Frifius and 
Simon Frifius: the former is the author of fome few por- 
traits, among which are thofe of Henry IV. of France, and 
Henry of Naflau, prince of Orange; both of which: are 
folio dimentions. 

But Simon Frifius was an artift of abilities very fuperior 
to thofe of his relatives. He was born at Leuwarde in 
Friefland, A.D. 1580, and learned the rudiments of en- 
graving of Enllart, or of VWredifnan, *He handled the 
etching-needle with great tafte and facility ; and his etchmgs 
are now become rare, and are much fought after. Abram 
Boffe fays, ‘* Simon Frifius handled the point with great 
freedom, and his hatchings poflefs the firmnef{s and neatnefs 
of engraving.”? He adds, (what we do not very well un- 
derftand,) that ** this artift made ufe of a fott kind of 
varnifh, {uch as is ufed by refiners in the feparation of 
metals.”” 

He fometimes fubferibed his plates with ,“ I. fecit ;’” 
and at others, with his initials «¢ S. F. :?? and his beft prints 
are a fet of heads of the fybils and faints, in 4to., from his 
own defigns; a fet of portraits, after H. Hondius, in fmall 
folio ; a large collection of folio landfcapes, “after Matthew 
Brill, entitled «* Topographia varioram Regionum ;?? two 
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landfcapes, from Henry Goltzius, of which the fubje& of 
one (of 4to. fize) is a cottage and figures on the fea-fhore, 
the other is an archite€tural landfcape in folio, with figures, 
in the introduétion and execution of which Frifius was par- 
ticularly excellent; another landfeape, in which is intro- 
duced the flory of Tobit and the angel, after P. Laftmann ; 
another, with the flight into Egypt; and a very rare land- 
feape, delicately engraven, wherein are buildings and ruftic 
figures, in large folio. 

James Fouguieres and Jodocus de Momper, or Mompert, 
were both born at Antwerp in the year 1580. For an ac- 
count of their merits as land{fcape painters, fee their names — 
refpeétively. Both occafionally praétifed with fuccefs the — 
art of etching; working from their own compofitions. — 
Fouguieres’ etchings are not numerous, and confilt of {mall — 
landfeapes: Mompert’s are fomewhat larger, and one m i 
particular, which is now become rare, is a large folio land- 
{eape, arocky feene, and etched in a very bold ityle, quite 
in the extreme of boldnefs. 

Adrian Stalbent was alfo of Antwerp, and contemporary 
with Fouguieres and Mompert. He refided for fome years 
in England, from whence he returned rich; though it may 
reafonably be fufpe€ted whether, at this period, his riches 
eculd have been obtained in this country by painting and 
etching landfcapes. He, however, continued to paint and 
etch in the city of Antwerp, until he attained to upwards of 
fourfeore years of age. 

Of his etchings, the bef with which we are acquainted is 
a folio landfeape of the ruins of a magnificent Englifh abbey, 
with fheep cn the fore-ground: it is inferibed ‘* Adrianus 
van Stalbent fecit im aqua forti.”’ 

James William Delff was the fon of William James, of 
whom we have fpoken in our account of the Origin and Pro- 
greft of Exeuisu Engraving. He was born in the year 
1619, at Delft, and died in the fame city in 1661. He © 
learned thé elements of painting and engraving of his father, ~ 
whofe {lyle he always copied, and which, with the fimilarity 
of their names, has occafioned their works to be often con- 
founded. He engraved a fet of portraits in ovals, of folio 
fize, of which the following are the molt remarkable: 
Charles I. of England; queen Elizabeth; Ferdinand He” 
emperor of Germany; Frederick, palatine, king of Bo- ~ 
hemia; Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, count of Nafiau ; 
Katzenellenbogen ; Guitavus Adolphus, king of Sweden 3 * 
James, king of England; Louis XIII. of France; Axel 
Oxenltiern, a Swedifh minifter; Philip III. of Spain 3_ 
Philip LV. of Spain; Ambrofius Spinola; and Vladiflas 1V. 
king of Poland. i 

John Savary, or Savery, was born at Courtray in the 
year 1580. He ftudied engraving under Hans Bol, relided 
during moft part of his life at Amiterdam, and was related 
to John and Roland Savery, who were both painters, and 
to Solomon Savery the engraver, of whem we fhall next” 
proeeed to fpeak. ‘a 

The following engravings are all we can fpecify by the 
hand of this artilt, who was alfo a landfcape painter: a fet 
of fix mountainous: landfcapes, with figures, in 4to., after” 
Nic. de Clerc; a ftag hunt, with a landfcape back-ground, 
in folio; the ftory of Sampfon killing the lion, introduced in — 
alanéfeape, in large folio ; and a woody feene, with a water-_ 
fall, in folio. a: 

Solomon Savery is believed to have been a native of Am-= 
fterdam : the time of his birth we have not afcertained ; but 
as his engravings were produced from the year 1620 to 7 
he was perhaps the fon and pupil of John Savery, whom we { 
have juit difmiffed. He is fuppofed to have pafled fome — 
years of his life in England; a fuppofition which appears 40" 
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be confirmed by the circumftance of his principal works 
being portraits of the public characters of this country. 
But be this as it may, his merits were very confiderable. 
He handled his graver with tafte, and a degree of fall which 
had not then beenexceeded; and expreffed the textures 
of the various objets, which he reprefented, with nice 
difcrimination ; of which his portrait of John Speed the hif- 
torian, among feveral others, affords a pleafing and fatis- 
faGtory proof. His portraits are probably his beft per- 
formances, though his hiflorical fubjeéts are not without a 
conliderable fhare of merit. 

Among thefe may be diflinguifhed king Charles [., 
wherein Savery appears to have engraved the face from a 
picture by Vandyke, and to have added the high-crowned 
hat, and compofed the other accompaniments; Thomas, 
lord Fairfax, and Speed the chronicler, of which we have 
fpoken above, have alfo their heads covered with bats, to 
which circumftance our engraver apoears to have been 
partial, as giving effect to the faces of his portraits, and 
affording fcope for the exercife of his manual power over his 
graver. 

His beft hiftorical works are, ‘* Chrift expelling the 
Money-changers, &c. from the Temple,’’ in large folio, 
from Rembrandt; feventeen plates for Ovid’s Metamor- 
phofes; and a feries of {mall plates of frieze proportions, of 
«¢ The Entry of Mary de Medicis into Amfterdam.”’ 

James de Bie, or de Bye, was born at Antwerp in the 
year 1581, and not only diftinguifhed himfelf as en engraver, 
but alfo as a draftfman ard an antiquary. He {tudied en- 
graving in the {chool of the Collaerts, and fuccefsfully imi- 
tated their ftyle; finifhing his plates entirely with the graver 
in a neat, clear, and determined manner. 

De Bye drew corre€ly. The heads of his figures poffefs 
confiderable accuracy of chara¢ter and expreflion, and their 
hands and feet are well marked ; but from his lights being 
fo much fcattered, and his fhadows fomewhat feeble, his 
chiarofexro is by no means powerful. 
ever, may rank with thofe of the beft early Flemifh matters. 
He, with his contemporary Battifta Barbe, affifted the 

\ Collaerts in engraving ‘* The Life and Paffion of Chrift,”? 
fiom Martin de Vos. The work confitts of fifty plates, of 
which N°’ 18, (‘* The healing of Peter’s Mother-in-Law,’’) 
and N°’ 30, (“ The Refurreétion of Lazarus,’’) are fine 
{pecimens of the abilities of de Bye, efpecially the latter. 

He alfo engraved the medals of the Roman emperors, 
_ from the cabinet of the duke d’Arfchot, which were ori- 

ginally publifhed in the year 1617, and of which an edition 
was reprinted at Berlin in 1705; a medallic hiftory of the 
kings, queens, and dauphins of France; another fet of the 
portraits of the kings of France, from Clovis to Louis XIIL., 
confiiting of fixty-four plates, of which fifty-eight are por- 
traits; the genealogy and portraits of the houfe of Croix, 
on fixty folio plates ; the portrait of Francis L of France, in 
folio, after M. de Vos; anda fet of metaphyfical perfonifi- 
cations from his own defigns, publifhed at Paris in 1643, 
with explanations by J. Baudouin. 

Mark and Nicholas de Bye were of the fame family with 
our artift, but are not worthy of much notice as engravers. 

- Mark performed fome etchings, after P. Potter and M. 
Gerard ; and Nicholas engraved portraits, among the bett 
ef which is Charles IX. king of France. 

Peter Laftman was born at Haerlem in the year 1581. 
| He was an hiftorical painter of merit, and is reported to 
_ kave been one of the inftru@ors of Rembrandt. Laftman 
etched feveral plates after his own compofitions, in a very 
~ good tafte, which are at prefent very rare: of thefe we can 
only f{pecify two, the fubjeéts of which are “ Judah and 


His prints, how- 


Tamar,” introduced into a landfeape, in finall folio; and 
a female veiled, reclining in a bower, in 4to. 

Nichelas Laftman was the fon of Peter, and born at 
Haerlem in 1619. He was inftruéted in the elements of 
painting, and the general rudiments of art, by John Pinas; 
and it 1s probable he learned engraving from Saenredam. 
Among other things, he engraved the portrait of Carl von 
Mander,”’ after Saenredam, in 4to.; ‘ Our Saviour in the 
Garden of Olives,” after his father, in large folio; ** St. 
Peter delivered from Prifon by the Angel,” after J. Pinas; 
and its companion, ‘ he Martyrdom of St. Peter,’’ both 
in {mall folio; ** The Good Samaritan,” froma pi&ure by 
himfelf, is probably his chef-d’ceuvre. The ftory is intro- 
duced in a very picturefque landfcape, towards the right 
fide of which appears a ftone-bridge over.a river, along 
which the uncharitable prieft and Levite are walking. 
This print. is very little known, though it deferves great 
attention from the tafte and beauty of the execution.” So 
fays Huber: but what we have not witnefled, we cannot 
confirm; and what we have feen from the graver of Laft- 
man, though neat, are taftelefs produdtions. 

For the biography and extraordinary merits, as painters, 
of the two Teniers, fee the articles Trenrers, Davin, the 
elder, and the younger. They each produced feveral 
etchings from their own compofitions, which go to fhew 
that very great painters may,poflibly make but indifferent 
engravers. Dy this is not meant that their etchings are de- 
void of fire and freedom ; but that they fall fhort of what 
might naturally be expected from the high reputation which 
is juftly attached to the name of Teniers, and particularly 
in that paftoral elegance of touch and handling, which con- 
fers poetic charms on their painted village feltivities, in 
{pite of the caprices of fafhion, and the royal French tafte 
of Louis XIV., who, when an admirable picture of the 
younger Teniers was placed before him, is reported to have 
turned round and faid to his firft valet-de-chambre, “* Qu’on 
m’6te ces magots!’’ which of courfe was echoed in the ap- 
plaufes of the whole French court. 

The etchings of the Teniers find, however, a very proper 
and indeed indifpenfable place in the port-folios of thofe 
connoiffeurs, who colle& the productions in fine art of the 
Netherlands. As both the father and fon marked their 
prints with the fame cypher, which will be found in Plate ITT. 
of the monograms, &c. ufed by the engravers of the Low 
Countries, it is not eafy to diilinguifh them; but the fol- 
lowing are generally afcribed to Teniers the elder: «* A 
Pilgrim, with his Staff and Chaplet,’’ in 12mo.; “ A Pea- 
fant feated, applying a Plafter to his Hand ;” ‘* A: Peafant 
feated at Table, with a Crutch and Glafs;’? another pea- 
fant with a fur hat on; and one with a pipe; ‘ An old 
Woman, with a Chaplet; and ** An old Man and Dog ;” 
* A Man with a Staff;’? a {et of four, of peafants, half- 
length; «* A German Kitchen ;’’ another fet of peafants, 
fmoking and playing at bowls, all of o€avo fizes anda 
quarto print, called «* The Bowl Players.”’ 

And to the junior Teniers are afcribed, “A Peafant 
{moking,” he is feated on a cheft, and in company with 
another; a landfcape, with cottages and peafants con- 
verfing ; another land{cape, with four peafants converfing ; 
“ Villagers feated round a Fire, infide a Cabin,” with the 
effe&t of moon-light, all.in Svo.; two prints of peafants 
travelling ; ‘¢ Peafants fhooting at a Mark ;"’ ‘*’The Tempt- 
ation of St. Antony ;’’ “ A Flemifh Feftival ;? “ A Vil- 
lage Entertainment ;?? three heads, apparently portraits, 
namely, an old man with an hour-glafs, an old man playing 
on a flute, and a lady holding a flower, {mall upright plates ; 
“© The Infide of a Cottage,” with a dead calf hanging up, 
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and a man and a woman ftanding by the fide of it, a fmall 
plate lengthways. 

John Baptifta Barbé was born at Antwerp in the year 
1585. He ftudied engraving in the fchool of the Weirixes, 
and after attaining a competent maftery of the graver, and 
fuccefsfully imitating the dry and elaborate neatnefs of his in- 
ftruétors, he travelled to Italy for improvement. 

No artift of that day, with genuine profeffional objects in 
view, could travel to Italy altogether in vain. Barbé made 
confiderable improvement in his. knowledge and tatte of 
forms, but was not able to emancipate himfelf from the 
fhackles of his earlier education. 

Accordingly we find that in his latter engravings, though 
his figures are drawn with tolerable correctnefs, and his, ex- 
tremities well marked, his chiarofcuro is flat and powerlefs, 
and his manual execution painfully neat, dry, and infipid 
He worked with the graver only ; fometimes defigning and 
inventing his own fubjeéts; and at others, working after 
the originals of other matters. 

Of the former kind are ‘* The Annunciation,’’ infcribed 
«¢ Spiritus SanGtus ;”’ “ The Nativity,”’ infcribed “« Peperit 
Filium ;”” “The Arrival of the holy Virgin and St. Jofeph 
at Bethlehem ;’’ “ The holy Virgin and Child,” furrounded 
by a garland of flowers, and infcribed ‘** Beatus Venter,” 
&e.;  Jefus Chrift on the Mount of Olives;”? ‘ Our 
Saviour with the Difciples at Emmaus ;” ‘ The Cruci- 


fixion,” inferibed “ Protie Fili mi,’? &c.; St. Ignatius” 


kneeling before an Altar ;”” and a fet of four emblematical 
{ubjects, entitled «The Chriftian Virtues,” all of fimall 
dimenfions. 

After various other Mafters.—Barbé engraved “ The Holy 
Virgin fitting at the Foot of an ancient Monument, with 
the Infant Chrift and Jofeph,”’ in {mall folio, after J. B. 
Paggi, (one of his beft prints) ; another « Holy Family,” 
in 4to. after Rubens, alfo in the improved ftyle of our en- 
graver, and certainly a meritorious work; the proof im- 
preflions of which (taken before the name of Rubens was 
infcribed on the plate), are rare, and beara high price. A 
fet of twenty-four in 12mo. of the Life and Miracles of 
Father Gabriel Maria, founder of the Annonciades, after 
Ab. van Diepenbeck ; and “ The Holy Virgin feated on a 
throne with the Infant Chrift,”? after Francifco Frank, in 
{mall folio, and efteemed one of the mafterpieces of our 
artift. 

William van Niculant was born at Antwerp in the year 
1585. He became the difciple of Roland Savery, but 
after quitting his matter he went to Rome, and refided 
three years in that city with his countryman Paul Bril. 
He afterwards returned to the Low Countries, and took up 
his refidence at Amfterdam, where his pictures were held in 
high eftimation, and where he died in the year 1635. 

_Nieulant etched feveral plates of landfcapes, both from 
his own defigns and thofe of Paul Bril, They are executed 
in a flight free ftyle, and often worked upon afterward with 
the graver, to harmonife the hghts, and ftrengthen the 
mafles of fhadow. 

_ Among the etchings of this artilt, the following are held 
in moft efteem, viz. a fet of fixty, of views in Italy, orna- 
mented with figures. ‘Two landfeapes with ruins, into one 
of which is introduced the ftory of the good Samaritan, 
and in the other Tobit and the angel, both in folio, 
from P. Bril. Two marine fubjeGts, one with fhepherds on 
the fea-fhore, and the other with veffels, and a foytrefs on a 
rock, from the fame painter; ‘* The Ruins of the Temple 
of Juno, in the Capitol ;”? « The Ruins of the Temple of 
Venus ;” “ A View of the Triumphal Arch of Septimus 
Severus,” all in folio; and the three bridges acrofs the 


Tiber, with views of the city of Rome, engraved on three 
large plates, from his own drawings. 

William fhould not be confounded with Adrian van Nieu- 
lant, a landfcape painter of fome eminence, who was likewife 
anative of Antwerp, and who died at Amfterdam in the 
year 1601. 

Peter Holftein was born at Haerlem in the year 1582, and 
refided in Holland at the commencement of the feventeenth 
century. He occafionally practifed the art of painting on 
glafs ; but was chiefly an engraver of portraits, among the” 
chief of which are a fet of twenty-fix of the plenipotentiary 
minifters of Muniter; John Saenredam, and Jacob. vander 
Burchius, both in ovals; Fabius Chili, a negotiator for 
peace from Wellphalia, afterwards pope Alexander VII. ; 
John Erneft Piétoris, a counfellor of the eleétor of Saxony ; 
all of gto. fize; John Huydecooper, burgomatter of the 
city of Amfterdam; John Reyner, hiftoriographer for Mun- 
fter; Conftantius Sohier; and Albert Vinkenbrink, a 
f{culptor of Amtterdam ; all in folio. 

Cornelius Holftein was likewife born at Haerlem in the 
year 1620, and was the fon of the preceding artift, ot whom 
he learned the elements of art. He painted hiftory with a 
moderate degree of fuccefs. He likewife engraved’ fome 
fubjects from his own defigns, aud feveral of the plates for 
the cabinet of Gerard Reynit, a magiltrate and connoifleur 
of Amiterdam. Yet of his engravings we are able to name 
only the following: a bacchanalian fubjéeét, of children at 
play, forming a long frieze, engraved on fix plates, a very 
rare print; and a female feated, ornamented with jewels, 
fuppofed to be the portrait of Ifabella, marchionefs of 
Mantua, from a pi€ture by Cerreggio, or Julio Romano; 
engraved on a large folio plate for the cabinet of Reynit. 

Peter van der Borcht was born at Bruffels in the year 
1540. The period of his life has not been recorded, but 
he appears to have refided in his native city, except, perhaps, 
eccafionally in that of Antwerp, till fome years after the 
commencement of the fucceeding century. 

He acquired fome reputation in landfcape painting, but 
applied himfelf to etching with itill greater affiduity, and 
produced ‘a confiderable number of prints, moit of which 
may be properly termed hiftorical landf{eapes. They are 
etched with little care, in a rough and licentious kind of 
ftyle, and the figures which are introduced are by no means 
correctly drawn. : 

Though the works of this artifl manifelt great fertility of 
invention, they evince no very profound knowledge of com- 
pofition, nor perception of the fufceptibilities of the en- 
graver’s art, and, therefore, but little judgment. He 
ufually marked his prints with his initials, or a monogram, 
which will be found in our third plate of thofe uled by 
the engravers of the Low Countries. 

Of the numerous’ works of this artift, it may fuffice 
to mention the following :—The Hittory of Ebhas and 
Elijah, in ovals of gto. fize. A fet of land{capes, with 
fubjeGts from the New and Old TYeftaments, in gto. 
Rural feltivals, in folio’; a company, cf archers re- 
galing; a peafant’s wedding, both in folio. A land- 
{cape with the hiftory of Hagar and I{hmael, in large 
folio; a folio print, entitled ‘* Emblemata facra e preci- 
puis utriufque Teitamenti hiftortis concinnata ;’? anda fet 
of one hundred and forty plates, from Ovid's meta- 
morphofes, in 4to. ; printed and publifhed at Antwerp by 
Theodore Galle. 

Henry van der Borcht, the elder, was born at Bruffels, — 
A.D. 1583, and died at Frankfort in 1660, where his family 
were obliged to feek an afylum from the political troubles 
which agitated their native country. ‘His father, on difcover- — 
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| Antwerp, where he died at an advanced age. 
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ing his tafte for the arts, placed him under Giles Valkenbourg, 
from whom he learned the rudiments of art, and whom he 
afterward accompanied to Italy. 

Italy was at that period at once the grave and conferva- 
tory of ancient art ; and {culptural wonders were every day 
The knowledge 
and opportunities of vander Borcht during his relfidence in 
that country, enabled him to form a colleétion, which the 
Englith earl of Arundel had afterward the honour of pur- 
chaling. 

From Italy our artift returned to Frankenthal, where he 
refided fome time, and afterwards migrated to England, but 
finally returned to the Netherlands. His portrait was en- 
graven by Hollar, from a picture by his fon, who, being of 
the fame name as his father, is often confounded with him ; 
but the engravings which are molt generally afcribed to the 
former,.are ‘© The Holy Virgin and Child,’ after Parme- 

iano, engraved at London in 1637, in fmall folio. “A 
Dead Chrift, before the Entrance of the Sepulchre,” in 4to. 
after‘a copy by Parmegiano from Raphael’s original, in the 
Arundelian colleftion. And a fet of twenty-two in {mall 
folio, of which the fubjects difplay the entrance of the 
eleGtor palatine Frederic, with Ehzabeth, the princefs royal 
of England, into Frankenthal. It was accompanied with 
defcriptions by Miroul, and was publifhed in the year 
1613. 

ect vander Borcht, the younger, was born at Franken- 
thal in the year 1620, and was the fon of the preceding 
artilt. At an early period of life he appears to have dif- 
covered talents both as an artift and an antiguary. The 
earl of Arundel, when on his travels, found Henry at 
Frankfort, and fent him into Italy to Mr. Petty, who was 
-then colleGting art and antiquities for his lordfhip, and hence 
he was retained in the fervice of that nobleman as long as 
he lived. 

After the death of his patron, Van der Borcht was em- 
ployed by the prince of Wales, (afterwards Charles II.) 
and lived in efteem at Landon,*but afterwards returned to 
The portrait 
of Vander Borcht, the younger, was engraved by Hollar, 
after J. Meyfens, and his monogram will be found among 
thofe of our engravers of the Low Countries. 

The following engravings, which are chiefly from the 
Arundelian collection, are attributed to him. ‘* Abraham 
entertaining the three Angels,” after Louis Caracci; “ The 
Infant Chrift embracing St. John,” copied from a print by 
Guido; “ A female Figure offering a Cup to another who is 
kneeling,’ after Correggio ; and ‘ Apollo and Cupid,” in 
an oval ; all of gto. fize. This artift ufed a monogram, for 
which fee our Plate III. of thofe ufed by the engravers of 
the Low Countries. 

Count Henry Goudt, of whom we fhall next treat, is 
among the rare inftances that art may boaft, and that For- 
tune in her caprice has allowed us to exhibit, the tenour of 
whofe life and purfuits is in dire€t hoftility to an un- 
| generous and immoral maxim, which, promulgated by the 
| proud and unfeeling among Jax philofophers, has obtained 
but too much credit and currency throughout Europe. 

' The maxim to which we here allude, is, that the goad- 
ings of the iron (which fophiftry has mifnamed the golden) 
| fpur of neceffity is indifpenfable to the due progrefs of 
- genius. Count Goudt was born in affluent circumttances, 
and of a noble family, and yet became a great artilt, as 
_ well as an exemplary man. ; Sie 

& Among that clafs of fociety, toward which meritorious 
 profeffors of the fine arts are allowed to look for patronage 


and encouragement, are fome—always more confiderable 
net 


from their rank and infectious example, than from their 
numbers—that would juitify the perverfion of riches and 
of reafoning, by perverting Nature alfo, and who, miftak- 
ing what might poflibly be applicable to the exertions of 
mere manual induitry, for the fprings of mental expanfion, 
imagine, and inculcate with all the luxurious languor of in- 
finite complacency, that the plants of genius thrive beft in 
a rugged foil; that the chilling damps of poverty fupply 
the ardours of talent ; that ftarvation is the very pabulum 
of ability ; and that mind foars the hizher for being chained 
to the earth. Before thefe intelleCtual arithmeticians of 
exquilite feeling and refined liberality, proceed to calculate 
By what inverle ratio of difcouragement the apotheofis of 
genius may be confummated ip the extinGion of its final 
tpark, it might be well for them to attend to the leading 
traits which mark the life of this diftinguifhed engraver. 

Henry de Goudt, knight of the palatinate, and ufually 
called (but whether by courtefy or by right we are igno- 
rant) count Goudt, was born of a noble family at Utrecht, 
in the year 1585. 

Among the few profeffions which, from the ftate of Euro- 
pean manners and philofophy, are allotted to gentlemen of a 
certain rank, young Goudt obferved, that in the army officers 
were, by the very, nature of the tenure by which they held 
their commiffions, obliged to refign the noblett charateriftic 
of their nature as men,—namely, the privilere of judging 
for themfelves; and refign it too, in cafes touching the lives 
and liberties of others, which of all poffible cafes are the 
molt interelting and important:to minds of feeling. Young, 
and aGtive-minded, but tender-minded, as he was, he could 
not but perceive, that foldiers became at once, from the effen- - 
tial nature of military fervice, that degraded rank of beings, 
which philofophic patrioti{m itfelf rglutantly glances at, and 
almott fears to call the flavifh inftruments of the deltru@ion 
of their fellow men. A iftate of fociety, and a principle 
of mental and corporeal occupation, which converts the hor- 
ror of philanthropy into the bafis ef merit ; which requires 
that men, for the fake of being termed military officers, 
and the falfe glory that accrues from it, fhould abdicate 
their own natural rights and powers of reafoning on the 
juitice of the caufes of national quarrel in favour of heredi- 
tary rulers, however feeble-minded, or ignorant, or ill advifed, 
was not, could not be, the voluntary choice of a mind at- 
tuned to the harmonies of art and nature. 

In the church, our uncontaminated youth faw, that though 
religion was not denied to be an affair between individual 
man and his Creator, yet that no public teacher might think 
and aét for himfelf, unlefs he voluntarily embraced the tram- 
mels of epifcopacy, without incurring the reproach and the 
penalties of heterodoxy. 

The law was repulfive, inafmuch as principle was rather 
overwhelmed and endangered, than recognized and refrefhed,- 
and fultained, in aéts of memory and the fophifms of rhe- 
toric. 

Of the ftudy and practice of medicine, Goudt might with 
juitice think much more favourably : yet, to produce good, 
was beiter than to remedy evil. But in preferring and fol- 
lowing the proper objects of imitative art, to which it may 
have been, that the natural bent of his genius ftill more inclined 
him than this procefs of ratiocination, he anticipated the lofty, 
and independent, and virtuous, fatisfaction of contributing - 
the utmoft of his pleafurable exertions, free from the re- 
{traints of human tyranny, to the pleafure and improvement 
of his countrymen: and as he could do this with dignity 
and delight, he hefitated not long in refolving to become an 
artift ; and with this view, and ample means of accomplifh- 
ing his objeét, he fet forth on his travels to Italy, at that 
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time the great hieropolitan temple, the fantified centre of 
pilgrimage, where, from ail parts of the civilized world, met 
the. devotees of art. 

The wonders of Rome, the miracles of art which he there 
beheld, cailed forth all his enthufiafm; but taught him to 
hope humbly. He applied himfeif with affiduity to the 
practieal ftudy of art; and drew diligently in the Roman 
{chools: but under what matter he learned the rudiments 
of engraving is not known. Nor is it furprifing that the 
progrefs of his improvements was rapid ; for this will ever 
‘be the cafe where the mind of a ftudent is operated upon 
‘by pleafurable itimuli alone, and is free from the reftraints 
and pecuniary obftructions by which the advancement of a 
large majority of artifts is fadly retarded. 

[n this great metropolis, furrounded and pervaded as it is 
by an highly falubrious atmofphere of art, every mind de- 
voted to fuch purfuits, freely infpires and imbibes what is 
congenial to its nature. Adam Elfhiemer of Franckfort, 
of whom we have treated in vol. xiii., had been ftudying 
there for fome years when our young artift arrived, and the 
admiration with which he beheld the works of that great 
painter, graduaily brought them acquainted. 

Another circumftance contributed much to increafe their 
intimacy. The misfortunes of Elfhiemer had been pitied, 
but not relieved. Goudt had the happinefs of releafing him 
from prifon, and of becoming at once the firm friend, pupil, 
and generous benefaétor of the man in the world, to whom, 
of all others, he looked up with the moft heartfelt reve- 
rence. 

From this period he ftudied under the dire&tion of El- 
fhiemer, and appears to have exclufively devoted himfelf to 
the tafk of engraving after his pi€tures. We know not of 
a fingle work of Goudt’s that is engraved after any other 
matter. 

From this period, too, his peculiar talent for engraving 
began to develope itfelf. By comparing nature with the 
exquifite productions of his matter, he formed an eriginal 
ftyle of engraving, in moft (though we think not in all) re- 
{pects perfeGtly homogeneous with that of Eifhiemer’s paint- 
ing, and which difcovers deep and clear infight into the 
recondite energies of the engraver’s art. No man before 
Goudt had produced thofe bright, fudden, and power- 
ful efie&ts of chiaro-fcuro, which we behold with fo much 
gratification in his fire, moon, and torch, lights, from which 
the engravers of the prefent, and of after ages, may ftudy 
with advantage. No man, like Elfhiemer, had dipped his 
pencil in the depth of night, and in the dawn of morning. 
«And no man before Goudt, and {earcely any fince, has been 
able to fuggeft, in his engravings, the fhades between du- 
‘bious and pofitive colour which then prevail. 

His “ Aurora’? is, in this refpe@, a perfect mafter-piece. 
The fcene is a bird's-eye view, or rather a view from an 
eminence, over a hilly and extenfive country : but the frefh- 
nefs of afummer’s morning, at the early hour of day-break, 
is rendered with poetic felicity. It is, in the words of Gray, 
an 


<< incenfe-breathing morn.”’ 


And the charmed fpeGator fees the mifts exhaling, and 
liftens with a poet’s ear to the hymn of inanimate nature. 
All had hitherto been enjoyment with comt Goudt. 
AAs Virtue beckoned him forward, Pleafure attended his 
fteps, and ftrewed his path with Mowers. But earth is not 
heaven, and fublunary happinefs is rarely of long conti- 
nuance. Jt was the ill fortune of our artift to live during 
the Aurora of rational philofophy, when fir Francis Bacon 
dad not fhone forth, and myftery and credulity were not dif- 


fipated. Heremained at Rome as long as Elfhiemer lived ; 
but on his return to Utrecht, a fuperftitious female, by 
whom he was beloved, the Medea of the town, believing in 
the occult virtues of herbs and minerals, when combined 
with judicial aftrology, to controul or inflame the paflions, 
adminiftered, at an entertainment, what was termed a love 
fotion, which fhe fatally believed would have the efie& of 
fixing his affeGtions on herfelf; and thus literally poifoned 
his cup of delight. He was from this time affi@ed witha 
fpecies of delirium, or idiotifm, of the moft melancholy 
charaéter, under which he languifhed for fome confiderable 
time, and at length died in his native city, at the age of 
forty-five. 

lt has been remarked as extraordinary, but is probably 
only an ordinary denotation, and refult of the malter-paffion, 
that though the mind of Goudt was loft to every other in- 
tereft ; yet, when fine art became the {ubje& of converfa- 
tion, he would difcourfe upon it in a very rational manner. 

By thofe who do not narrowly examine his prints, it will 
fearcely be credited that the graver was the {ole inftrument 
of his art, fo remarkably loofe and free is his delineation 
of the forms of uncultivated obje&ts.. A ftriking inftance 
of this, may be feen in the vine-leaves, and other foliage, near 
the door of the cottage where Ceres is drinking from a 
pitcher. His effects are always powerful, and his fhadows 
produced by neat and numerous crofs-hatchings ; fo that in 
very dark recefles he fometimes has not fewer than five 
courfes of lines. _In commenting on the above print, Strutt 
obferves, that, ‘ confidering the precifion with which he 
executed his engravings, the freedom of handling the graver, 
which may be difcovered in them, is very aftonifhing. The 
weeds, and other parts of the fore-ground in that admirable 
print of Ceres, are very finely exprefled. The heads of the 
figures are correétly drawn, and the other extremities are_ 
managed in a judicious manner. The powerful and ftriking 
effe& of this engraving cannot be properly defcribed. The 
very deep fhadows are perhaps rather too fudden upon the 
ftrong lights in fome few inftances ; but in the fine impref- 
fions this is by no means fo confpicuous as in thofe after the 
plate had been re-touched.”’ ‘ 


His engravings, from the elaborate neatnefs and care be- 
ftowed on them, could have been but flowly produced ; 
when we refieét, too, that his objet was to excel other 
men in the merit, not the number of his prints; that he 
followed this art only for. the pleafure it afforded, and did 
not engrave when’ his mind was not attuned to the purfuit, 
it will not appear furprifing that the number of his perform-: 
ances fhould be fo fmall. 

The following feven are generally enumerated as being 
the whole of his works; they are all after the paintings of 


his friend Elfhiemer; but the colleGtion of Mariette con- © 


tained nine, which, at a public au€tion at Paris, were fold 
for two hundred and feventy livres. 

1. The Ceres mentioned above, in {mall upright folio, which 
is by fome diftinguifhed by the title of “The Sorcery ;” 


2. The Flight into Egypt, in folio; and a land{cape (with — 


{mall figures) in which the effe&s of fire-light and moon-light 
are contralted with great fkill; tke ftars alfo fhine forth, and 
the via laéea is faintly difcernible. 3. Another landfcape, in 
{mali folio, in which the angel and Tobit are introduced. 
The weeds on the fore-ground of this engraving, and the | 


branches of the trees in front, as well as the foliage and 


weeds hanging from them, are beautifully exprefled, On 


this print an obfervation has been made which is applicable — 
alfo to feveral paffages in the other engravings of Goudt; 


namely, that he fails in the diitant woods, which gradate one 


from 
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from another, and require that freedom of determination 
which etching alone can give. 

Of the fubje& of “ Tobit and the Angel,” there are two 
prints by this mafter. In the fir, Tobit is dragging the 
fifh along ; in the fecond, which is of 4to. fize, he holds the 
fifth under his arm, whilft, with Raphael, he is crofling a 
ftream of water by means of ftepping-{ftones. 5. Baucis and 
Philemon entertaining Jupiter and Mercury, in gto. dated 
1612. 

6. The Aurora, upon which we have commented above, 
and 7. A very {mall oval print of “« The Decollation of St. 
John the Baptift,”’ are all the engravings, by this mafter, with 
which we are acqitainted, and the lait, which is of the leaft 
intrintic value, is by far the fcarceft. Perhaps the additional 
two that were in the colletion of Mariette were nothing 
more than juvenile attempts of our artift. 

Of Robert Vander Voertt, the meritoriuos rival of Vor- 
flerman, we have already treated at fome length. (See 
Excutsu Lagraving, Origin and Progrejs of-) He was 
a native of Arnieim, and born in the year 1596. 

Michael Natalis was born at Liegei the year 1589. He 
was inftructed in drawing by Joachim Sandrart, but learned 
the rudiments of engraving at Antwerp of Charles Mallery. 
From Antwerp he travelled to Rome, where he joined Cor- 
nelius Bloemart, Theodore Matham, and Reenier Perfyn, 
(all artifts ftom the Low Countries), and afiifted them in 
completing the ftatues and bults of the Jultinian gallery, 
confitting of one hundred-and fifty prints. Stimulated by 
emulation, and affifted ia his itudies by Bloemart, Natalis 
now niade confiderable progrefs in his art. He engraved 
many other plates from the pictures of the great mafters of 
Ttaly ; and after his return to Flanders, was invited to Paris, 
where he refided a confiderable time. Natalis engraved 
fomewhat in the {tyle of Bloemart: his prints have merit ; 
yet the {quare-grained mode of execution, to which he was 
partial, does not happily exprefs flefh or drapery, but is 
rather adapted to the reprefentation of ftone. 

When he quitted this open {quare manner, which was 
very feldom, his prints were mellow and foft ; but the heads 
of his hgures want character, and the other extremities are 
but inditlerently drawn. He frequently combined his ini- 
tials in a monogram, for which, fee Plate III. of thofe ufed 
by the engravers of the Netherlands. His portraits are the 
mott efteemed productions of his graver, from which we {hall 
felect the following as being moft worthy of the reader’s 
attention. 

Portraits. —Jofephus Juftinianus Benediti Filius; Jacob 
Catz,a Dutch poet; Eugenius d’Alamond, bifhop of Ghent, 
ia large folio; Maximilian Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, 
after his firft mafter ; Joach. Sandrart ; and Frederic, count 
of Merode, both in large folio; “Gabriel Maria, theologift, 
from Abr. van Diepenbeck; Erneitine, princefs of Ligne, 
and countels of Naffau, from Ant. Vandyke ; and the mar- 
quis del Guaft as Mars, with his miftrefs, in the character of 
Venus, after Titian, all in folio. 

Hiflorical, after various Mafters.—“ The Holy Family,” 
from Raphael, in large folio; “ The Virgin and Child, 
with Jofeph feated behind, leaning his Head on his Hand,” 
after Andrea del Sarto, in folio; “ The Holy Family,” 
a grand compofition, from Pouffin, in large folio: the firft 
impreffions are before the nudity of the infant was covered 
with linen, “ The Extacy of St. Paul,” from a picture by 
the fame painter, belonging to the cabinet of the kings of 
France; “The Holy Family, with Angels fcattering 
Flowers over the Head of the Infant Chriit,” from Seb. 
Bourdon; “ The Marriage of St. Catherine,” from the 

fame painter, all in large folio; « St. Bruno at. his. Devo. 


tion,’ after Bertholet Flemel; « The Affembly of illut. 
trious Ecclefiattics,” a large print, lengthways, engraved on 
four plates, from the fame painter; Mary wafhing the 
Feet of Our Saviour,” from Rubens, a large folio plate ; 
“The laft Supper,”’ in folio, from Diepenbeck; “< St. 
Francis,” in large folio ; «St. Henry ;” and « St.Cunegonde,” 
in folio; and an allegorical Thefis, dedicated to the emperor 
Ferdinand III., on two large plates, all from the fame 
matter. ; 

John Valdor was born at Liege in the year 1590, and 
refided during the greater part of his life at Paris. He 
does not appear to have been a man of any genius, or of 
much talent : he wanted that animation which’is neceffary to 
forma great artilt ; inftead of which, in him was fubftituted a 
painful laborious attention to the neatnefs and precifion of 
the mechanical part of his plates, and in this re{pe€t he has 
fueceeded, fo as in fome inftances to excite our furprife.” 
In France he engraved part of the plates for a book, en- 
titled “ Phe Triumphs of Louis the Juf,”’? a work which 
coniifts of forty-nine engravings, and which was printed at 
Paris A.D. 1637, in one folio volume; the few following 
are likewife by his hand, all {mall upright plates; « Jefus 
filus Dei ;” « Ecce Ancilla Domini;’? “ St, Catharine ;” 
« Regnum Mundi ;” « Jefu Chrifli ;” “ Virgo Gratia Vaz 
lentina Miraculis Clara ;’? “ The Head of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola,’’ the face of which is fo neatly executed, that the 
dots which blend the lights with the fhadows, are hardly 
perceptible to the naked eye: and « A Holy Family re- 
pofing,”’ in folio, from Herm. Swanevelt. 

Cornelius Schut was born at Antwerp, A.D. 1590, and 
died in the fame city in 1660. He was the difciple of 
Rubens, and painted hiftorical and poetical fubje@ts with 
much fuccefs. Schut likewife handled the point in a very 
free {pirited ftyle, refembling that of Cafticlione, but bolder 
and more determined. The drawing of the naked parts of 
his human figures is often incorreét, but the characters of 
his heads are generally expreffed in a mafterly manner. 
From his numerous etchings we fele& the following :—A’ 
fet of one hundred and thirty-three prints of various fub- 
jects and dimenfions, from his own defigns ; four Virgin 
Maries, half-length figures, in 1z2mo.; “ The Holy Fa- 
mily, accorfipanied by St. John ;”? « The Virgin and Holy 
Infant ;’’ « Chrift on the Mount of Olives ;?” « The Vir- 
gin furrounded with Rays of Glory, and worfhipped by 
the Saints of Paradife,”? all in folio ;'«* Mars, Venus, and 
Flora,” a {mall upright oval ; and its companion, « Bacchus, 
Ceres, and Pomona;’’ “¢ A Sacrifice to Venus;”? « The 
Triumph of Peace,’? and “The Triumph of Neptune,” 
all of folio fize ; and “ The feven liberal Arts,” a fet cf 
eight middlizg-fized plates, lengthways. 

This artilt is fometimes confounded with his nephew Cor 
nelius Schut, who was dire¢tor of the Academy at Seville, 
and a portrait painter of fome reputation; but the latter is 
not known to have engraved at all. 

Cornelius de Wael, or Waal, was born: at Antwerp in 
the year 1594, and died at Genoa in 1662: His father was 
a painter, and he learned the elements of art under his 
paternal,roof ; but afterwards travelled to Italy, and ftudied 
under various matters. He painted battles, land{capes, and 
hiftorical fubjeéts, with great fuccefs; and was patronifed 
both by Philip III. and the duke of Arfchot. 

De Wael engraved feveral of his own compofitions in a 
very {pirited ityle ; his figures have mach expreffion, and-are 
very correétly drawn, and his chiarofcuro is better than that 
of the majority of his contemporaries. Among his beft 
etchings are, a fet of feven, intitled “ Ilbri. D.D. Gui 
lielmo Vander Stradan, venuitas hafche imagines, C. de 

y Wael. 
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Wael amoris dicat.’ 1. Reprefents a fountain playing on 
fome figures who are running to avoid it. 2. Hunters 
halting at an inn door. 3. Peafants beating an overladen 
afs. 4. A quack doétor fhewing fpecimens of his {kill 
at the door of a tavern. 5. Peafants before an alehoufe 
door. 6. A man on an afs, and fpeétators laughing at 
him. 7. An affembly of people of rank of both fexes ; 
and a tennis-court with peafants fighting ; a {mall plate 
lengthways. 

Cornelius had a nephew, John Baptifta de Wael, who 
engraved feveral of the pictures of his uncle, and among 
them “ The Life of the Prodigal Son,”’ in eight fmall 
upright plates. 

Lucas Van Uden was born at Antwerp in the year 1595, 
and became a very diftinguifhed painter and engraver of 
landfcape. He was inftructed by his father, who was alfo 
an artift, but, by his accurate obfervation of nature, Lucas 
foon furpaffed him in merit. He particularly ftudied, and was 
happy in reprefenting, the various effeéts of fun-fhine, from 
the firft dawn of morning till his light feebly glimmers in 
the evening horizon. Rubens faw his landfcapes with ad- 
miration, and fometimes peopled them with figures, while 
Van Uden returned the favour by occafionally painting the 
landfcape back-grounds of that great mafter. His flies and 
diftances are beautifully clear and finely tqned, while of his 
trees it has been faid that their foliage was fo loofely pendant, 
that it feemed {wayed by the motion of the air. 

Van Uden etched many of his own compofitions, and 
fome few plates from thofe of other painters, with great 
delicacy, fpirit, and freedom. Huber thinks that his prints 
merit not lefs praife than his pi€tures. Among them may 
be diftinguifhed three pair ‘of fmall, but beautiful, land- 
{capes, confifting of village fcenery adorned with trees and 

figures. A landfcape of pattoral character, on the fore- 
ground of which is a piping fhepherd with his flock. A 
Jand{cape witha wooder bridge and two windmills. A land- 
{cape adorned with travellers, with a woody fore-ground, and 
the city of Antwerp in the back-ground. A landfcape 
with figures carrying a litter, in folio. Four fine land- 
{eapes after Rubens, in {mall folio, the earlieit impreffions of 
which are without the name of the painter. 1. A landfcape, 
and figures converfing. 2. Cows in a river, and a man 
bringing horfes to drink. 3. A landfeape, with water, 
cows, and figures. And 4. A landfcape, in which are two 
women with bafkets. A land{cape, into which a holy family is 
introduced ; and another with the goed Samaritan, both in 
folio, after Titian. 

Of that well-known and very diftinguifhed artift, Jacques 
Jordaens, we have already treated as a painter in our 
nineteenth volume. (See JonpaEns.) His biographers 
have ‘tated, that his early marriage prevented that journey 
to Italy, which was at the time efteemed an‘almott indif- 
penfable part of the education of an artift. Whatever 
caufe kept him at home, taught him to depend lefs upon 
other men, and more upon nature and himfelf, and to this 
it is probable, that if we owe his low choice of fubjecs, 
we owe alfo the vigour by which his produétions are cha- 
racterized. 

His etchings are haftily performed, but glow with. the 
fire, and teem with the intelligence of a matter. Accord- 
ing to Hecquet, who has favoured the public with a cata- 
logue raifonée of the works of Jordaens, they are thirty- 
three in number, and Huber has jultly regretted «« that they 
are not more numerous, as they rank with the fineft pro- 
du@tions of the Flemifh fchool.” 

In colleéting thefe etchings, which are all from compo- 
fitions by Jordaens himfelf, the connoiffeur will bear in 


mind, that the earlieft and beft impreffions are infcribed with 
the words “ cum privélegio.”’ 

Of the thirty-three prints mentioned by Hecquet, we 
are only able to enumerate “The Flight into Egypt,’ 
dated 16525; “ Jefus Chrift expelling the Money-Changers 
from the Temple ;’ “ The Defcent from the Crofs ;” 
“ Mercury beheading Argus ;’’ “ Jupiter and Io ;” ‘The 
Infant Jupiter fuckled by the Goat Amalthea ;” «A Pea- 
fant arrefting an Ox by the Tail, amidft a great Concourfe 
of Speétators.”” Thefe are all in {mall folio, and engraved 
in the courfe of the fame year, namely 1652. Saturn 
devouring his Children ;” a very rare 4to. plate, without 
any name or cypher, is alfo attributed by moift connoiffeurs 
to the hand of Jordaens. 4 

John Percelles, the pupil of H. Cornelius de Vrooms, 
was born at Leyden in the year 1597. His fon Julius was 
a native of the fame city, and both excelled in painting and 
engraving fhipwrecks, and other marine fubjeéts. From the 
circumftance of the works of the father and fon being 
marked with the fame initial letters, fome confufion has 
arifen ; nor is it known whether to attribute the twelve 
pot fea views which bear thefe initials, to John or Ju- 
ius. 

Another fet of twelve in folio, of which the fubjeéts are 
the Dutch navy, are etched in a fomewhat broader ftyle, 
and are moft likely the performance of the elder Percelles, 
being inferibed “ Notate a famofiffimo Navium Pictore 
Johannes Percelles,’’ without any feparate mention of the 
engraver’s name. : t : 

Roland Rogman, or Roghman, was alfo born at Leyden 
in the year 1597, and died there in 1685, or 1686. He 
was an original artilt; he ftudied under no mafter, but 
formed his ftyle, both of painting and etching, from the 
ftudious contemplation of nature only. His pi€tures are 
fpoken of with great commendation, and he etched feveral 
landfcapes, which confift chiefly of views in Holland and 
the Low Countries, in a fketchy, but matterly ftyle. 

Among them may be diitinguifhed “ A View of the 
Caftle of Zuylen,” in folio; a pair of ditto with bridges 
and canals, &c. in 4to. A fet of four mountainous land- 
{capes and figures, in 4to. ; and another pair of town views, 


. in folio 


Gertrude Rogman is believed to have been of the fame 
family with Roland, after whofe pitures fhe executed feveral 
engravings, among which is a fet of four in {mall folio, of 
the dometlic occupations of the fair fex. 

The family of Van de Velde are of great celebrity in the 
annals of fine art. Efaias, or Ifaiah, was born at Leyden, 
A.D. 1597. He became the difciple of Peter Deneyn. 
With what talent he painted land{capes and battles will be 
{poken of in our biography of Van ne VELDE, asa painter. 
His etchings, which are executed with confiderable firmnefs 
and intelligence, are rare, and, what is much better, are of 
intrinfic value. A landfcape, with peafants drinking on the 
fore-ground, in folio. Another of quarto fize, with a bridge 


and round-tower, in which is introduced a fhepherd and } 


fhepherdefs tending their flocks. Another, with cottages 
among ruined architecture ; and another of paftoral cha- 
raéter, with a fhepherd’s hut near the fore-ground, of folio 


dimenfions, are all we are able tc enumerate of the ong ae 4 


of Ifaiah Van de Velde. He fometimes combined his initials” 
in a monogram, which will be round in Plate III. of thofe- 
ufed by the artifts of the Low Countries. 

John Van de Velde, brother of Ifaiah, was born in the fame 
city, and in the following year ; and though a painter. of 


great merit, is, perhaps, better known by his excellent — 


engravings ; 
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engravings; which are numerous, and are executed in two 
diltin and very different ftyles. 

The etchings he produced are very bold and determined. 
The lights are kept broad and clear; but perhaps the 
fhadows may, in fome inftances, want ftrength; however, 
the hand of the fkilful matter is evident in all of them; and 
the {mall figures which are occafionally introduced, prove 
the goodnefs of his tafte, by the fpirited manner in which 
they are executed. 

His other ftyle of working was with the graver, affifted 
occafionally with the dry point ; thefe prints are exceffively 
neat and laboured, and refemble thofe of count Goudt “in 
the vigour of their general effeéts; they confilt chiefly of 
feenes by candlelight, and fuch fubjeéts as require great depth 
of fhadow ; yet, with all the merits which they poflefs, they 
are not, on the whole, equal to his etchings ; for whatever 
advantages may appear to be gained in neatnefs and toning, 
are loft in their want of that {pirit, lightnefs, and freedom 
by which his etchings are chara¢terifed. 

The following will probably be found molt worthy of the 
attention of the connoifleur: beginning with his portraits : 
John Van de Velde, himfelf, in large quarto; Jacob Matham, 
from P. Soutmans; John Torrentinus, a very fine and rare 
print, in large quarto; John Crucius, a clergyman of Haer- 
lem, of the fame fize; Michael Middelhoven, F. Hals, 
pinx. in quarto; John Acronius, theologian, in folio; 
Jacob Zaflius, archdeacon of Haerlem, in folio, both from 
the fame painter; John Oven, (engraved in mezzotinto) ; 
John Ifaccius Pontanus, hiftorian, both in 4to.; Charles, 
duke of Troppau and Jaegerndorf, in folio; Oliver Crom- 
well, a very rare portrait, in large folio; and Lawrence 
Cofter, of Haerlem, with a long Latin infcription, in 4to. 

Hiftorical Landfcapes.—“ The Adoration of the, Kings,” 
after P. Molyn. In this engraving the effe@ of night is well 
managed. ‘ The Magic Lanthorn,”’ after the fame painter ; 
“The good Samaritan ;” “ An Old Woman frying Pan- 
cakes, and Boys eating them,” all in {mall 4to.; «A Pea- 
fant and his Wife going to Market, at Day break, with 
Cows and Goats,” in folio; a landfcape with ruins, and a 
cow-herd tending cows, in octavo; ‘The Mountebank ex- 
pofing his Medicines,”’ a capital print; ‘* The Gametters,”’ 
with a ftriking candle-light effeét, both in folio; “A vil- 
lage Feltival,’’ a very rich compofition ; two landfcapes, 
one reprefenting buildings and travellers by moonlight, the 
other fun rife, and travellers; two landfcapes, one with 
figures fifhing by moonlight, and villagers warming them- 
felves by a large fire, the other travellers by fun-rife, in 
| folio; four fubje&ts from the Hiftory of Tobit, in 4to.; 

_ the four parts of the day, very beautifully finifhed plates ; 
the four elements, after W. Bugtenwegh, in folio, with 
yery fine effects; the four feafons, in large folio; a different 
compofition of the fame fubjedts, in large folio; the twelve 
months of the year, in quarto ; another fet of the fame fub- 
jets, engraved in a broader ftyle ; a champaign country in 
Holland, with robbers attacking a coach at the entrance 
of a wood; a champaign in Italy, with buildings and 
water, after P. Molyn the younger, or the chevalier Tem- 
pefta, both in large folio ; an open country, with ruins and 
travellers, in folio; the bridge of St. Mary at Rome, in 
~_ large folio; a view of the caitle of Bruxelles, a very large 
and rare print; and a fet of landfcapes, intitled ‘ Play- 
fante Land{chappen,”’ all of folio dimenfions. 

Adrian Van de Velde was born at Amitterdam, A.D. 
1639, and dicd in the fame city in 1672. He was the ne- 
phew of John, whom we have juft difmiffed, and the difciple 
of Wynants. Asa painter he will be treated of in a future 
volume. 
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To {peak of him as an engraver, we have, by this matter, 
a fet of twenty etchings, executed in a very free and {pirited 
ftyle, of cattle and peafantry. Another fet of ten plates of 
groups of cows and other domettic animals, with a bull for 
the tile page; three plates of fheep; the return from 
hunting, in quarto ; a large land{cape, lengthways, and 
a fmaller one of the fame form, enriched with hiftorical 
figures, both rare prints, but the latter by much the rarett. 

John Miel was born in a village, near Antwerp, in the year 
1599, and died at Turin in 1664. He learned the rudi- 
ments of art of Gerard Seghers, and afterwards travelled to 
Italy for improvement, where he ftudied in the fchool of 
Andrea Sacchi. 

By contemplating the beft works of the Italian mafters, 
he by degrees emancipated himfelf from the trammels of his 
earlier education, and formed a ftyle of art for himfelf, in 
which the general chara¢teriftics of thofe of Flanders and 
Italy, were happily blended. 

The talents of Miel, and the reputation which followed 
and brightened their exercife, induced Charles Emanuel, 
duke of Savoy, to invite him to Turin. Under the patron- 
age of this nobleman he remained five years, and the duke 
was fo fond of our artift, that he invefted him with the order 
of St. Maurice, and prefented him with a diamond crofs of 
great value; notwithflanding which favours, he languifhed 
in vain to return to Rome. Rome was the place where he 
had beheld thofe objets that firlt expanded his mind with the 
pleafures of art. Hence his wifhes to return thither, and 
hence the regret which is by fome fuppofed to have fhortened 
his days. . If he gained honours, he had facrificed libetty and 
independence at their fhrine, and did not, therefore, enjoy them. 

Miel etched feveral plates from his own compofitions in a 
very matterly ftyle: and the figures which he occafionally 
introduced are drawn with great {pirit and freedom. 

Among thefe are “‘ The Affumption of the Virgin Mary;”’ 
“The Holy Family ;” four paftoral fubjeéts, with fhepherds 
and cattle, beautifully executed, in quarto, and an unknown 
number of battles and fkirmifhes for Strada’s Wars of 
Flanders. 

Philip Verbeck, or Verbecq, a Dutch engraver of flender 
talent, was born fome time about the clofe of the fixteenth 
century. He is chiefly remarkable for having etched fome 
plates in a fcratchy manner, which bears inferior refemblance 
to the ftyle of Rembrandt. 

Inferior, as is this refemblance, it has led fome colleCtors 
into the error of purchaling his works and placing them in 
their Rembrandt portfolios. Gerfaint firft informed them 
of their miftake, and by comparing Verbecq’s etchings with 
thofe of Rembrandt, not only the name or cypher of the 
former artift may be obferved, but the dates alfo of his en- 
gravings, which fhew that he was anterior to Rembrandt, 
and therefore, at leaft, not a copyilt. 

The following are all we are able to {pecify from the hand 
of this artift, and which are much fought after. “ Efau 
felling his Birth-right ;’’ ‘‘ An eaftern King, feated on his 
Throne, witha Suppliant kneeling before him,”’ bothin gto; 
“A Shepherd, feated at the Foot of a Tree ;” a buft of a 
young lady in a bonnet and pelifle ; and a three-quarter por- 
trait of a nobleman in a tartan and feathers, (companion to 
the above,) all in fmall ovals. 

Rodermondt, Rottermondt, or Rottermans, with whofe 
Chriftian name we are unacquainted, was alfo of Holland, and 
born in the year 1600. He etched feveral portraits and fome 
other plates much in the manner of the preceding artift, and 
with at leaft equal freedom and fpirit. Among thele are fir 
William Waller, major-general of the parliamentary army, 
with a battle in the back-ground, after C. Janfen; John the fe~ 
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.cond,a celebrated Latin poet, a very rare print, infcribed ‘ Jo- 
annes fecundus Hagienfts Poeta. Rodermont fecit,” in large 
4to.; a three-quarter view of a man with a curly beard, 
(this print, which is not above mediocrity, is in the ftyle of 
Rembrandt: by Gerfaint it is attributed to Verbecq, and 
by Bartfch to Rodermont); and ‘¢ David praying,’’ with 
his harp and turban befide him, in 4to. 

Peter van Sompel, or van Sompelin, was born at An- 
twerp in the year 1600; and became the pupil of Soutman, 
whole ftyle he always copied. He drew corredtly, and 
treated the naked parts, and efpecially the ex-remities of the 
human figure, with intelligence. He engraved in a neat 
laboured ftyle, efpecially his portraits after Vandyke and 
Rubens, among which the following will be found moft 
worthy of notice. 

* Portraits. —Paracelfus, the celebrated phyfician, in folio; 
the emperor Adolphus of Naflau, in large folio; Marianna 
de Bavaria, wife of the emperor Ferdinand; Henry, count 
of Naflau, and Philip of Naflau, prince of Orange, both 
in large folio; and all from Soutman. ‘The emperor 
Charles V., from Rubens; cardinal Ferdinand, brother of 
Philip IV. governor of the Low Countries, from Van- 
dyke; Ifabella Clara Eugenia, infanta of Spain; Galton 
John Baptiit, duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. 
and Margaret his wife, all from Vandyke. Philip the 
Hardy, duke of Burgundy, from Van Eyk; Frederic 
Henry, of Naflau, from G. Honthorft ; all of large folio 
dimentions. 

Hifforical Subje@s.—* Chrift on the Crofs,” a large 
upright plate, arched at the top; “Chrift dining with the 
Pilgrims at Emmaus,” in folio, nearly fquare; * Erich- 
tonius in the Bafket, difcovered by Aglaurus and his Sif- 
ters,’ all from Rubens, and “«Ixion deceived by Juno,” 
from the fame painter ; all in large folio. 

William de Leeuw was born at Antwerp, A.D. 1600, 
and flourifhed in the Netherlands in 1650. He was a pupil 
of Soutmans, but did not engrave in his ftyle; inflead of 
which he employed fhort playful ftrokes, which produced a 
picturefque effect, united with a tolerably good chiarofcuro. 
Moft of his engravings are from Rubens or Rembrandt, 
but in a fet of large land{capes after Nieulandt he has quite 
altered his manner of execution, and engraved the ground 
and fky in a manner fo delicate, that it requires good eyes 
to diftinguifh it from a tint of Indian ink. 

De Leenw commonly marked his prints with his initials, or 
a monogram, which will be found in Plate ILI. of thofe ufed 
by the engravers of the Low Countries. The following are 
a felection of his belt works: ‘* Lot and his Daughters,” in 
folio (the beft impreffions of this plate are before the name 
of C. Dankerts was inferted) ; « Daniel in the Lion’s Den,”’ 
in large folio; the Holy Virgin kneeling, fupported by 
angels, commonly called “ The Virgin of Grief,” a very 
rare print, in folio ;-“* The Martyrdom of St. Catherine,”’ 
a very fine and rare print, all after Rubens, and a fet of 
four chafes, from the fame painter, namely, the chace of 
a lion and lionefs; ditto of a wolf; ditto of a wild boar; 
ditto of a crocodile and hippopotamus; all in very large 
folio. «Tobit and his Wife,” in folio, from Rembrandt. 
This print is executed im a very good tafte, and has a fine ef- 
fect. ‘ David playing the Harp before Kinf Saul ;”’ a half 
length profile of Rembrandt’s wife, both in large folio: 
the portrait of a female veiled, at the bottom of the print 
«« Marianne” is infcribed in capital letters ; all after Rem- 
brandt. A young man habited in a cloak, and a hat and 
feathers, in {mall folio; « St. Francis meditating,” a half- 
Jength profile, from Livens, in folio. And the following 
fet in large folio, from Nieulandt, which are very rare and 


beautifully executed. A view in the Tyrol, with water, 
cafcades, and travellers. Another fcene in the mountains 

of Tyrcl, with travellers on horfeback; to the right a 
high mountain is crowned with the ruins of a temple, and 

on the plain below is a hermitage and two figures. A land- 
{cape of the fame charaéter as the former, with wood and — 
water; cows feeding on a plain and the effet of fun-fet. 
And another with fifhers, and men on horfeback: on an 
eminence towards the right is a church, and on the plain be- 
low a village and fheep feeding. 

John Louys, or Loys, was bora at Antwerp, A.D. 
1600, he was the difcip!e of Soutman, and engraved chiefly 
after the pictures of Rubens and Vandyke. There is a 
very fine engraving by him, with a powerful chiarofcuro, 
of “ The Refurreétion of Lazarus,” from J. Livens, which 
is generally and juftly regarded as his mafterpiece. From 
among the works of this artift, the following are moft worthy 


‘of felection. 


Portraits.—Philip the Gooa, duke of Burgundy, from 
Soutman ; Lous XIII. of France, from Rubens, and its 
companion, Ann of Auittria; Philip 1V. king of Spain, 
from Rubens, and its companion, Elizabeth of Bourbon, 
his queen ; and Francis Thomas of Savoy, prince of Carig- 
nano, from Ant. Vandyke ; all of large folio dimenfions. 

Hiftorical, Fc.—* The Refurrection of Lazarus,”? (which 
is mentioned above ;) ‘* The Repofe of Diana, or the Re- q 
turn from the Chace,”? from Rubens; The Infide of a — 
Flemifh Cottage, with a Woman fcouring a Cauldron,” after 
Oftade; <“ Peafants regaling,’’ and ‘* The Chefnut 
Seller,’ after the fame mafter, all in quarto; and “‘' The 
Interior of a Dutch Kitchen,’’ in which the principal ob- 
je&t isa dead pig hanging up; in folio, after W. Kaif. 

Jonas Suyderhoef, of Leyden, was another of the dif- 
ciples of Soutman, born in the fame year with the pre- 
ceding artilt, but of very fuperior abilities. 

Suyderhoef purfued the ityle of engraving which had 
been invented or adopted by his mafter, but, by degrees, 
far furpaffed him in the foftnefs and beauty of his finifhing. 
He had the art of uniting great force, as well as harmony 
of chiarofeuro, with confiderable neatnefs of execution, andy 
where his fubjeét required it, with great exactitude of de- 
tail. His engravings are jultly held in efteem by the ex- 
perienced colleétor,and by all men of tafte. His portraits, 
of which he executed a confiderable number, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and probably, on the whole, fuperior to his 
hittorical works. His pra&tice was, to bring them very 
forward in the etching, and afterwards ftrengthen them, 
where deeper fhadows were required, with the graver ; im- 
parting to them, at the fame time, amenity of tone, and © 
greater accuracy of refemblance. Perhaps we ought to 
except from this general preference, his “ Treaty of Mun- 
fter,”” after,Gerard Terburgh, which is truly an hiltorical 
engraving, though it confifts of an aflemblage of the por- — 
traits of the moft celebrated flatefmen of Europe, and of 
the age when that important treaty was concluded. The 
exquifite pi€ture, from which’this plate was engraveny 
which form its rare merits, and its importance as a diplo- 
matic and hiftorical event, ought always to adorn a royal 
or a national gallery, was lately brought to this country, by — 
Mr. de la Hante, and is probably ftill in Pall-mali, in that. 
gentleman’s poffeffion. Not only the perfon and drefs of 
every plenipotentiary who was prefent on that memorable 
occafion, are here pourtrayed with the utmoft delicacy of 
finith, but the place of meeting alfo, with every ec 


of coftume. 
The profeffional diligence of Suyderhoef was fearcely 

inferior to his extraordinary merit: this merit has, toa | 

eertain 


a 


in folio, all from Van Ottade ; 


telling,” in folio; and “ Peafants dancin 
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certain extent, been appreciated through Europe, and fine 
impréffions of his beft works are, in confequence, become 
extremely rare, Mariette’s collection of his works amounted 
to one hundred and eleven: nor are we certain that Ma- 
riette had colleGedsthe whole. From among thefe, it may 
be ufeful to diltinguifh the following, as thofe which are 
more eminently worthy of the reader’s notice. 
Portraits.—Maximilian, archduke of Auttria, in large 
folio; Philip III. of Spain, in {maller folio ; Albert, arch- 
duke of Auttria, and governor of the Netherlands ; and his 
duchefs, Ifabella Clara Eugenia, infanta of Spain, in large 
folio, all after fir P. P. Rubens; Charles I. of England, 
and his queen Henrietta Maria; and Francis de Moncado, 
count of Orfonna, all in large folio, and after Vandyke ; 
the emperor Maximilian I. and his emprefs Maria, both in 
folio, and after Lucas of Leyden; duke John, and duke 
Charles af Burgundy; after Soutman, of large folio dimen- 
fions ; Aidus Swalmius, an old maa with a long beard, from 
Rembrandt; René Defcartes, the celebrated philofopher, 
from F. Hals; Van Bloemaerts, a half-length, feated at a 
table, with books and a crucifix ; beneath is a long Latin 
infeription, after Van Spronck: Mark Zucrius Boxhor- 
‘nius, of Bergenopzoom, profeflor at Leyden, from Dubor- 
dieu ; Adrian Heerebond, profeffor of philofophy, from the 
fame painter ; Jacob Maettertius, juris confulte at Leyden, 
from Van Negre ; Andreas Rivetus, profeffor of theology 
at Leyden; Claude Saumaife, a famous critic, both from 
the fame matter ; Noah Smaltius, a celebrated furgeon of 
Haerlem, after Th. Pas; Albert Kuperus, doétor of medif 
cine at Leyden, after D. Bailly ; John Coccejus, profeffor 
of theology at Leyden, from De Vos; Conftantine, tutor 
of prince Maurice of Naffau, after Baudrigeen ; Abraham 
Heydanus, a fhepherd of Leyden, from Schooten; Daniel 
Heinfius, a Dutch hiftorian, from Marck; Anna Maria 
Schurman, celebrated for her tafte and knowledge of the 
arts and fciences, from J. Livens; John Beenius, theolo- 
gian, from J. Vliet; Julius de Beyme, profeflor of law at 
Leyden; and Pierius Winfemius, profeflor of hiftory, both 
without the painter’s names, and all of folio dimentions. 


Hiftorical, Sc. after various Moafters.—« The Fall of the 


~ Damned,” a large upright print, engraved on two plates, 


from Rubens; “The Virgin Mary, with the Infant Jefus 
embracing her,’ in quarto ; «* A Bacchanal,’’ a {mall plate, 
lengthways; ‘* A drunken Bacchus, fupported by a Satyr 
and a Moor,” a {mall upright plate, half figures; «* The 
Chace of the Lions,” in large folio, very fine and rare, all 
after Rubens; a compolition of “ Satyrs playing with 


_ Tygers,”’ the beft impreffions of which have a forcible and 


fine effect, after De Laer, in large folio; ‘The Return 
from a Country Excurfion,’’ in large folio, after Berghem ; 


_ © The Conclufion of the Peace at Muntter,”’ containing the 
| portraits of all the plenipotentiaries who were there aflembled, 
| a large folio plate, after Terburgh, very fine and rare; “A 
| Quarrel of Dutch Peafants,” in large folio, after the fame 
i painter ; another “ Quarrel of Peafants,’’ after Van Oltade, 
“containing many figures ; “* The four Burgomatters of Am- 

| fterdam,’’ a folio plate after Th. Keyfer; “Three Old 


“Women regaling,” from the fame maiter, in an oval of 


~ folio fize; “‘ Three Peafants feated, one of whom plays the 
- Violin,” a fine and rare print in folio; ‘ Peafants gaming,”’ 


in folio; “¢ Peafants regaling at the Door of an Alehoute,”’ 
«The enraged Drink- 


“ers,” in large folio, from De Witt; “ Peafants quar- 
at an Ale- 
houfe,’? commonly called “ The Ball,” in large folio, all 
\ ter De Wit. 

-~ William de Butenweg, or Van Buytenweck, was born 


at Rotterdam in the year 1600, and always refided in that 
city. He painted converfational fubjeéts and landfeapes. 
He likewile etched, in a good flyle, fome few (ubjeéts 
from his own defigns, of which we are able to mention only 
the following. 

A pair, reprefenting “Young Villagers carrying Poul- 
try to Market ;’’ a tet. of feven, of * The Coltume of 
Noblemen ;’”’ a fet of fix, of ‘The Coftume of La- 
dies,’ all in oftavo ; anda fet of ten land{capes with ruins, 
trees, and figures, entitled, ‘ Verfcheide Land{ckapjes."? 
Buytenweg marked his plates either with a monogram, 
which will be found among thofe of the engravers of the 
Low Countries, or with his name at length. 

George Henry Scheyndel, or Van Schiendel, was a-na- 
tive of Holland, the contemporary of Buyteuweg, and we 
prefume was, like him, eftablifhed at Rotterdam. He en- 
graved in a very neat, fpirited {tyle, very nearly refembling 
that of Callot. His landfcapes poffefs great merit, and are 
ornamented with excellent little figures. 

Scheyndel marked his prints with his initials G. V. S. 
We have, by him, ** A Company of Peafants, feated before 
a Houfe Door ;” another “* Company of Peafants, with a 
young Pig and Chickens ;”’ « A Dentift, at a Fair; “The 
Execution of a Criminal,” allin 12mo. ; « A Village Fair,”’ 
in oétavo ; another “ Village Fair, with a Conjuror,”’ of the 
fame fize ; a winter landicape, with fkaiters; a land{cape, 
with a water-fall ; another landfcape, with a bridge, figures, 
and animals ; a fet of four views of a caftle, one of which 
has alfo a windmill ; a fet of eleven landfcapes, with Dutch 
inferiptions, all in quarto; a fet of the coftume of the 
Gretians and Turks, in oétavo ; and a fet of the habits 
of the countrywomen of the feveral cantons of Holland, 
twelve {mall upright plates, from Buytenweg. 

Peter de Molyn was born at Haerlem in the year 1600. 
For an account of his merits as a painter, as well as thofe 
of his more celebrated fon, fee the article Motyn, &c. 

Molyn etched fome few plates from his own compotitions, 
in a good talte, which are chiefly remarkable for their 
ftriking effects of chiarofcuro, and are very much fought 
after by connoiffeurs. A fet of four landfcapes ornamented 
with very good figures, in folio; another fet of four fine 
land{capes, with cattle and figures, in large quarto ; the 
ftar of Bethlehem, with a very fine night effect, and the 
fame fubjeé otherwife treated (though not lefs fuccefsfully, } 
both in folio; comprife perhaps the whole of his etchings. 
All, except the laft, are marked P. Molyn fecit. ; but by fome 
writers the two latter are faid to be by J. van de Velde. 

This artift marked his engravings with his initials, in the 
form of a monogram, which will be found in our Plate ITI. 
of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Netherlands. 

The works of this artift have been confounded by Strutt 
with thofe of his fon Peter Molyn the younger, who 
is better known by his cognomen Tempefla. 

The younger Molyn was alfo a native of Haerlem, born 
in the year 1637, and, according to fome of his biographers, 
was the pupil of Snyders, whefe manner of painting he at 
firft imitated. 

Either the whirlwind of his violent paffions, or, as fome 
have expreffed it, his genius, which Ikd him to the ftudy 
of ftorms at fea and other difmal fcenes, obtained for him 
the diftinctive addition of Tempefla ; he was otherwife nick- 
named Pietro Mulier, for a much worfe reafon, but which 
fill has reference to the ungovernable and tempeftuous cha- 
racter of his mind. He caufed his wife to be affaflinated, 
in order that he might be at liberty to marry a young lady 
of Genoa, with whom he was paffionately in love. 

However villainous this crime, and however incompatible 
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with the purfuits of art, Molyn ftands conviéted of the full 
amount of its enormity. He was difcovered, feized, im- 
prifoned, tried, and capitally condemned. The greatnefs 
of his merit, however, as an artilt, caufed his fentence to 
be mitigated. He ranfomed his life with the lofs of his 
liberty, endured an imprifonment of fixteen years, and in 
all probability would have ended his days in captivity, but 
that the bombardment of Genoa by Louis XIV. afforded 
him an opportunity, which he failed not to embrace, of 
efcaping to Placentia. 

During his confinement, he confoled himfelf with his 
profeffional purfuits, and probably executed fome of the 
engravings which have been afcribed to him. Of thefe we 
are only able to particularife one which is in a ftyle refem- 
bling that of the elder Molyn and John van de Velde, the 
fubje&t is a mafquerade by candle-light, with a fort of mock 
proceffion in the back-ground. ‘Tempefta died in the year 
1710. ‘ 

Albert Flamen was born in the year 1600, but in what 
part of Flanders we are unable to fay. He acquired fome 
reputation as a painter of landfcape and ftill-life, but from 


the number of excellent prints he produced, is better known | 


as anengraver. At one period of his life he refided at 
Paris. 

His prints are for the moft part etchings, performed in a 
mafterly and fpirited ftyle, and finifhed with {mall afliftance 
from the graver. They are marked with the monogram 
which may be feen in our Plate LIT. of thofe ufed by the 
engravers of the Low Countries, and confift principally of 
four fets of various fifh, with landfcape back-grounds, of 
fea-ports, &c. engraved on forty-eight plates; a fet of 
feven landfcapes and figures; a fet of four views of Conflans, 
Pernay, Marcouffi, and the Port al’ Anglois, all in large 
quarto; and a folio print of the encampment at the Faux- 
bourg de St. Victor. 

Claas, or Nicholas, Wieringen, was born at Haerlem 
fome time about the commencement of the feventeenth cen- 
tury. He was fent to fea in his youth } employed much 
of his time in ftudying marine objects; and after making a 
few voyages, fettled on fhore, and became a painter and 
engraver of fhipping and other marine fubjeéts. 

His prints confilt cf etchings which difplay much talent 
and feeling for art, and the fubjects of which are fea views 
and land{capes, either drawn from nature or engraved from 
his own compofitions; a fet of fix landfcapes of village fcenery, 
with ruftic figures, &c. in quarto, are very excellent plates, 
and are all we are able to fpecify of the works on copper 
of this matter. 

Contemporary with Wieringen was Claas, or Nicholas, 

Moojaert, or Mooyaert of Holland, the heppy imitator of 
Elfhiemer, and the inftruGior of Berghem, Vander Does, 
Koningh, and Weenix. The name of this artilt has been 
varioufly fpelled, and his hiftory is obfcure ; Baffan firft calls 
him Nicolas Meoojaert of Amfterdam, and afterward Claas 
Moyard, a Dutch painter. 
* He etched feveral plates in a ftyle bearing fome refem- 
blance to that of Rembrandt, and as far as is known, 
worked entirely from his own compofitions. Among his 
beft prints are a fet of fix plates of animals, etched in ap- 
parent imitation of Swaneveldt ; ‘¢ Lot and his Daughters,” 
ia that of Elfhiemer, and a landf{cape with cows and fheep, 
of various quarto dimenfions. 

Chniftian Louis Moyart was a native of the Netherlands, 
the time and place of whofe birth are not known, but who 
was refiding and pra¢tifing engraving in the city of Amfter- 
dam in the year 1630. 

Among a few otber works of no very extraordinary 
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merit, he produced a fet of monftrous allegorical compli- 
ments, of folio dimenfions, wherein Hercules and Minerva 
appear quite out of their element, apd which is entitled “An 
emblematical Hiltory of Queen Mary de Medicis.” Moy- 
art marked his plates with a monogram which will be found 
in our Plate 111. of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low 
Countries. 

Mathew Montagne, otherwife Plattenberg, was born at 
Antwerp in the year 1600, and died at Paris in 1666. He 
went at an early.age to Italy, and made a long ftay at Flo- 
rence, where he‘engraved in concert with his countryman 
Jobn Affelin. From thence he journeyed to Paris, where, 
for reafons which we are unable to itate, he changed his 
name from Plattenberg, to Plattemontagne, and afterwards 
to Montagne. He painted fhipping, fea-views, and land- 
fcapes, in a very good ftyle, and acquired great reputation. 

Montagne likewile etched fome few plates of landfeapes 
and fea-views, from his own pictures, in a ftyle refembling 
that of Forquieres; of which the principal are as follow ; 
a landfcape with buildings and figures; a .fea-port, with 
veffels and figures, both of folio fize; a pair of circular 
prints, one reprefenting veffels on the fea, anda light-houfe 
on a mountain; the other a land{cape with wood and water; 
a pair of landfcapes, one of which is ornamented with figures 
cutting wood ; the other a canal with watermen, and a vil- 
lage, ail in folio ; and another pair, one of which has a 
village, trees, and three {mall figures on the fore-ground ; 
the other conlifts of ruins and trees, without figures, in 
quarto; they are all marked M. Montagne in. et fec. 

Nicolas Montagne, the fon of Mathew, was born in the 
year 1631, and died at Paris in1706. He ftudied painting 
under Philip Champagne, to whom he was related ; and 
engraving under Morin, whofe ftyle he improved upon. He 
painted portraits and hiitory with fuccefs, and in 1681 he 
was chofen profeffor of painting of the Royal Academy at 
Paris. ‘he molt confiderable work he engraved was a fet 
of portraits, on which we find his name infcribed, Nicolas 
de Plattemontagne. He drew the human figure very cor- 
re€tly, and his plates poffefs a very agreeable effe&i ; we 
fhall mention the following only, ‘* Oliver de Caftella,”” a 
lieutenant-general, killed at the fiege of Tarragone in 1644, 
in large folio; ‘* St. Genevieve,” a whole length figure, after 
Ph. de Champagne, in folio; and * A dead Chnit,?? from 
the fame painter ; the figure is finely drawn, and the flefh © 
executed with dots only, but the back-ground and drapery 
are finifhed with {trokes in a bold and free {lyle, and is alto- 

ether a priat of confiderable merit. — i) 

William Akerfloot was born at Haerlem foon after the i] 
commencement of the feventeenth century. Under whom 
he ftudied is not known, nor are his works entitled to rank ~ 
above mediocrity. P, 

He engraved portraits and hiftorical fubjets, and id 
among others the following; Frederic Henry, prince of — 
Orange, in folio; Ameiia, princefs of Orange, between her 
daughters, with a caltle and figures in the back-ground, — 
both after A. van der Venne; ‘ Chrift in the Garden of 
Olives,” after H. Hondins ; “ Chrift loaded with Chains,”? 
after P.-Molyn; ‘* The Denial of St. Peter,’ after the — 
fame painter ; and a large cartouche, with veffels on thea 
fea, all in folio. | 

Mofes Uytenbroeck, furnamed Little Mofes, was born _ 
at the Hague in the year 1600. It is prefumed he was 
the difciple of C. Poelenbourg, in whofe ftyle he compofed, 
and fometimes fo exactly imitated him, that his pictures — 
have been fold for the works of that artiit. He painted — 
landfeapes, which he ufually embellifhed with fubje@ts taken 
from the Greek and Roman poets. We have by this maiter — 

many 
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. many engravings of landfcapes from his own compofitions, 
they are executed in a tafteful fpirited ftyle, but the figures 
which he fometimes introduced are incorre@tly drawn. 
We fhall mention the following as being mof worthy the 
notice of the coilelor; ** Diana difcovering the Incontinence 
of Califto,” in 4to. ; and its companion, “ A Female fhow- 
ing to her Child Tobit blind, feated at the Deor of his 
Heoufe,” very beautiful engravings; «* Hagar in the Defart 
comforted by an Angel ;’? * Mercury and Argus,” both 
in 4to; a fet of “ The Hiftory of Tobit,” in four land- 
feapes ; a fet of fix landfcapes with hiftorical figures ; a fet 
of fix landfcapes ornamented with buildings, figures, and 
animals, in the ftyle of Poelenhourg; a fet of four with 
ruins and figures, all of quarto dimenfions; three landfcapes 
with various animals, in quarto, nearly fquare; ‘ The 
Flight into Egypt,” a palloral and poetic fubjeé, of a fhep- 
herd and his flock entertained by a mufe; a fhepherd and 
fhepherdefs taking refuge in a cave, from a violent ftorm ; 
another paftoral fubject, with a fhepherd in the antique 
drefs feated, furrounded by animals, all in large quarto ; 
and.a folio print of Hercules preventing Cacus from ttealing 
his cows and horfes, the figures in which are in the antique 
ftyle ; thefe two laft prints are very rare. 

J, G. Blecker, or Bleker, was born at Haerlem fome 
time about the year 16c6. He engraved a confiderable 
number of prints, both from his own compofitions and thofe 
of other malters, in an intelligent and {pirited ftyle. 

Blecker marked his plates in various ways, which has 
given rife to miltakes, for Heinneken calls him John Gafpar, 
and Florent le comte, Cornelius ; which has Jed our country- 
man Strutt into the error of making two artilts of the name 
of Blecker, one of whom he calls Cornelius, and gives him 
the monogram, for which fee our third plate of thofe ufed 
by the artilts of the Netherlands. The following are among 
the bett of his works. 

From his own Compofitions —A landfcape with the meeting 
of Jacob and Rachae! 5 a landfcape, into which is introduced 
the meeting of Abraham’s fervant with Rebecca. He has, 
in this inftance, worked upon the etching to harmonize it 
(efpecially upon the heads of his figures) with the point of 
the graver, {cratching upon the copper, in a ftyle fomething 
like that which Worlidge afterwards adopted; but he has 
by no means fucceeded. ‘Two Peafants travelling in a 
Cart ;”” another engraving of the fame fubje@ ; “A Car- 
nage ftopping before an Inn door, with Horfes feeding ;” 
“A Peafant feated, obferving a Girl, who is milking a 
Cow,” all of folio fize ; a landfcape with animals ; another 
landfeape, with a woman on horfeback, both in gto. ; and 
two others, in which animals and a piping fhepherd are in- 
troduced, both in folio. ; 

The following are ajter Poelenbourg —“ Jacob and Laban 
parting their locks ;’’ “The Lyttrians attempting to fa- 
erifice to Sts. Paul and Barnabas’’ both in large folio ; and 
« Chrilt on the Crofs,” at the foot of which appears the 
Virgin and difciples, in folio, three very capital engravings. 

The Viflchers, whom we now approach, were a very 
diftinguifhed family of artifts, and who, by the number and 
extraordinary merits of their engravings, have conferred 
much honour, and no {mall advantage, on their country. 

Cornelius Viffcher was born in Holland, A.D. 1610, he 
was the difciple of Soutman, but foon furpafled him in 
merit. M. Watelet truly fays, (in his Dictionary of En- 
gravers,) that very few artifts combined etching and engrav- 
ing with fo much talte, or fo well imitated with the graver 

* alone, all the playful piéturefquenefs of the point, as Cor- 
nelius Viffcher. He drew with great tafte, and the com- 
pofitions which he made for many of his engravings, fufhi- 


ciently prove the extenfivenefs of his genius, and his powers 
of combination. His etchings are free and delicate; but 
his works with the graver mult excite the admiration of 
every tafteful beholder. His mode of performance with 
that inflrument wasas fingular, as the effect he produced was 
picturefque and beautiful. Among the engravings from his 
own compefitions that of “ The Rat-Catcher,” “ The 
Bohemian Woman,” ‘“ Gellius de Bouma,” and “The 
Cat,” deferve the preference ; in the Bohemian, the rough 
freenefs of the etching needle is firely contrafted with the 
fhining f{moothneJs of the lines produced with the graver. 
The portrait of Bouma is yet more exquifite and furprifing, 
his old and wrinkled {kin being engraved in a manner which 
is peculiarly charaéteriltic of the laxity and feeblenefs of the 
decaying mufcles and fhrivelling integuments of old age, par- 
ticularly about the cheeks and temples; , the nofe (fays 
Huber) appears hke fleth itfelf, and the mouth, which is 
partly concealed by the beard, feems to be alive, as do alfo 
the eyes, the execution of which is beautifully clear, and 
expreffive of the dimmed brightnefs of a mind which time is 
eclipfing. The fame nice feeling, accuracy of difcrimina- 
tion, and power over the inttruments of his art, marks the 
execution of his celebrated Rat-catcher, in which the fhining 
face as well as negro features and complexion of the young 
African, are admirably depicted, and the matter rat-catcher 
with his furred cap, and highly charaéteriftic habiliments, 
rat cage, &c. and, above all, his animated phytiognomical 
countenance, which together mark the profoundelt of adepts 
in the mytteries of his craft, are expreffed with that broad 
and general, and therefore ftrong, refemblance to nature, 
which all eyes mauft have feen, and is finifhed with the utmott 
vivacity of touch. 

Cornelius was an engraver of truly original powers ; he 
was a man of a felf-willed charaéter of mind, and perhaps 
fhould not have endeavoured to copy the feélinzs, and trans- 
fufe the forms, which had originated in the minds of other 
artifts. It is acknowledged that his engravings after the 
Italian painters, are of inferior merit to thofe which are 
after nature and his own compolitions; the plates which 
were executed for “the cabinet of Reynit,’’ are among 
his earlier performances, nor did he fucceed fo well as Vort- 
terman, Pontius, and the Bolfwerts, in engraving after 
Rubens; yet he claims to be ranked among the firit artifts 
of his country, for genius always fhould be eflimated, not 
by its freedom from defeéts, but by the dimenfion of its 
merits. 

Among his beit works, the colle€tor may reckon the fol- 
lowing ; thofe who would fee a more copious catalogue, may 
confult Baffan’s Dictionary of Engravers. 

Portraits. —Cornelius Vificher, in a fugar-loaf hat ; an- 
other portrait of Viflcher, with the fame kind of hat, and a 
cloak, both in 4to.; Andrea Deonyfzoon, called among 
print dealers, ‘the man with the pittol,”’ becaufe a {mall 
carbine or piitol with feveral gun locks appears in the back- 
ground ; this print is one of the finelt, and the moit rare, of 
the engravings of this mafter, but perhaps the very fcarceit 
of all, and certainly the moft intrinfically valuable of ‘his 
portraits, is that of Gellius de Bouma, minifter of Zut- 
phen, aged feventy-feven years ; William de Ryck, an ocu- 
lit of Amfterdam: this portrait, and the preceding, are 
fometimes called « The great Beards,” and are uncommonly 
fine, all of folio fize ; a bifhop feated at a table, with a cru- 
cifix, &e. half length; John Merius, the paftor,of Span- 
broeck, both in large folio 5 Cornelius Vofberg, the paftor 
of Spaerwouw, in folio, a very fine and rare print ; John 
Wacittelaer, an ecclefialtic of Utrecht, in large folio ; Wil- 
liam van-den Zande, theologift, in an oval border ; Adrian 

Motman, 
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Motman, accompanied by cherubs, a fkull, and a cenfer; 
John Boelenfz, inan oval border, with « SanGtitate et Doc- 
trina” infcribed on a ftreamer ; Adrian Pauw, knight of the 
order of St. Michael; David Peiterz de Vries, chief matter 
of the artillery in the Dutch States, very rare ; Jofhua Von- 
del, a Dutch poet, half length, all of folio fize; Jacob 
Welterbaen, lord of Brandwick, &c. half length, in an oval 
border, o¢tavo fize, very rare; Alexander VII. fovereign 
pontiff, with the motto “ Juftitia et Veritate’’ on a car- 
touch fupported by children ; Coppenol, commonly called 
the writer, becaufe he holds a pen; Peter Scriverius, a phi- 
lofopher of Haerlem, (of this engraving it is uncommon to 
meet with a good impreffion) ; John de Paefs, holding a 
purfe, and a cartouch, on which is written his occupation of 
an exchange broker, all in folio; an etching of an old 
woman, commonly fuppofed to be the mother of Viffcher ; 
another portrait of the fame perfon, with a bonnet on, both 
of quarto fize ; Robert Junius of Rotterdam, a clergyman, 
in an oval border, * Palmidas pinx.”’ in folio; Contftantine 
Huygens, nobleman of Zuylichem, father to the celebrated 
mathematician of that name, a fine and rare print; a bult 
of Peter Gaffendi, in an o¢tagon border, with. Latin verfes ; 
both in 4to.; William of Naffan, fon of Frederic Henry, 
prince of Orange; Mary, eldeft daughter of Charles I. 
wife of the former, both in large folio, from Hondthortt ; 
Chriftiana, daughter of Guftavus Adolphus, and queen of 
Sweden; Frederic William, elector of Brandenburg ; 
Charles Louis, palatine of the Rhine, and elector of Ba- 
varia; Charles II. of England, all after Hondthorft ; Janus 
Douza, lord of Northwick, and of fome celebrity as a philo- 
fopher, all of large folio dimerfions. And two very rare 
portraits, which we do not find {pecified in the catalogue of 
Hecquet, viz. Francis William, bifhop of Ofnabruck; and 
Louis Cutz, theologian, both in ovals, of 4to. fize. 
Hiftorical, Sc. from his own Compofitions. —* The Four 
Evangelifts,” half lengths, with attributes, in folio; “The 
Pancake Woman,” a large folio plate, the beft impreffions 
of which are before the name of Clement de Jonghe was 
affixed to it; the fecond belt, before that of John Viflcher. 
It was afterwards retouched by Baffan, and the name of 
John Viffcher erafed ; but the latt impreflions are eafily dif- 
tinguifhed from the firft by their palpable inferiority.“ The 
Rat-Catcher,” the firft impreffions of which were taken be- 
fore the name of Clement de Jonghe was affixed toit ; «The 
Bohemian or Gypfey Woman,” with three children, to one 
of whom fhe gives the breatt, all in large folio; the name of 
Viffcher, in the earlieft impreflions of the latter plate, is upon 
the margin atthe bottom. It was afterwards obliterated to 
make room for the infcription, and affixed to the upper 
part of the plate; “ The Interior of a Cabaret,” with a 
party of five men fmoking and drinking, in folio; “ The 
Antiquary,” reprefenting an amateur in his cabinet, looking 
over his curiofities, in large folio. By fome this is miftakenly 
faid to be from a piture by Reynit, and others attribute it 
to Correggio. Charles Guitavus, king of Sweden, and his 
queen, accompanied by a great crowd of perfons, and an 
old man reading a papers The Coronation of the Queen 
of Sweden,” infcribed “ Carolus Guttavus :—Hedwig 
Eleonora ;” all of large folio fize ; a boy holding a candle, 
and a girl with a moufe trap, in which is a moufe : this print 
is ufually called “The Moufe Trap,” in ato. A figure 
lying on a tomb, above which Chrift appears with cherubs, 
beneath is a bas-relief with two genii placing a ferpent on a 
fkull crowned with laurel ; above is infcribed « Fortiter, fed 
fuaviter,”’ in large folio. A cat fleeping, with a rat before 
her, in 4to; a cat fleeping upon a napkin, a very {mall plate 
lepgthways. This print is exceedingly rare, and at the auction 


of Mariette’s colle&tion, it fold for the fum of three hundred 
and fixty-one livres. . ! 

Hiftorical, Sc. after various Italian Maflers.—“ The Angel 
commanding Abraham to quit his Country, and fojourn in 
the Land towards which he points,”’ from Baflan; ** Abraham 
at Sichem, and God appearing to him ina Dream,’ from the 
fame painter; ‘¢Sufannah and the Elders,” from Guido. The 
buft of a woman with her hand upon her brealt, a very fine 
print, thought to be from Parmegiano, all in folio;  Chrilt 
carried tothe Tomb ;”” “ The Refurre@tion,’”’ after P. Vero- 
nefe, inferibed ‘* Ego et Pater unus fumus,” in large folio ; 
«The Holy Family,” where the infant Chrift is on the lap 
of the Virgin, and St. John prefents fruit ; thought to be 
from Palnia; ‘The Holy Family,”’ in which the infant 
Chrift is playmg with flowers on the lap of his mother, and 
in the back-ground is Tobit brought by an angel; and an- 
other * Holy Family,” where St. John prefents a pear to 
the infant Chrift, both without the painters names, and all 
of folio dimenfions. 

Subjects from Flemifo Maflers—« The Laft Judgment,” 
after Rubens, a fine engraving, on two large folio plates ; 
«“ The Holy Virgin and Infant Chritt furrounded by 
Angels,’ atter the fame painter, in large folio; « St. 
Francis d’Affife receiving the Infant Chrilt from the 
Virgin,” in large folio; ** Achilles difcovered by Uljyfles 
at the Court of Lycomedes,” in large folio. At the 
time Viffcher engraved this plate he was under the di- 
rection of Soutman. A boy lighting his candle from that 
of a woman with a bafket, in large quarto; all from 
Rubens. A man playing the violin, accompanied by five 
children, from Van Oftade, a very fine engraving, of, which 
it is very difficult to find a good impreflion. An etch- 
ing of the fame fubje&, marked “A. Wan Oltade pinx. 
C. Viflcher fecit. aqua forti.’’ The interiar of a fmoking- 
room, with fix men, a woman, and two children ; all in large 
folio. The beft impreflions of this plate are before the 
names of Viffcher and Oltade were inferted. A {moking- 
room, with two men and a woman drinking ; a man and 
woman in a public houfe, on whole faces drunkennefs and 
vulgarity are depicted moft admirably ; both from Oltade. 
A party of five men in an alehoufe, one of whom plays 
the violin, whilft the others fing, from Ad. Brouwer, 
both in folio. A furgeon performing an operation on a 
man’s foot, in folio; from the fame maiter. Three very fine 
prints, after P. van Laer; viz. 1. The piftol-fhot, or the 
coach robbed; in folio. 2. An attack on a convoy. 
3- The lime-kiln ; both the lait in large folio. ~ A party of 
hunters on horfeback, with hounds, &c. from P. de Laer; 
and its companion, a man feated on the banks of a river, in 
which women are wafhing. _A landfcape with a moonlight 
effect, which expofes two robbers making off with their 
booty, after having knocked down a man; and its compa- 
nion, arural fubject of aman and woman tending fheep, 
both in large fol, from de Laer; and two fets of four 
folio plates, each after Berghem, of which the fubjeéts are 
land{capes, adorned with ruins and ruftic figures. 

The merits of John Viffcher, as an engraver of landfcape, 
cattle, and ruitic figures, were not lefs original and extra- 
ordinary than thofe of his brother Cornelius. . He was born 
at Amiterdam in the year 1636, and has been fpoken of as 
a painter as well as an engraver. His pictures we have not 
feen, and his engravings alone are fufficient to entitle him to 
the fame he fo juitly enjoys. 

With artilt-like regard to the demands of the clafs of fub- 
jects which chiefly engaged his abilities, a much larger por- 
tion of his engravings 1s performed with the etching-point 
than in thofe of Cornelius, which. inftrument he sei 
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and piturefque playfulnefs. Ber- 
ghem, of whom we fhall prefently {peak, and of whom we 
have treated in vol. iv. was a paitoral painter, and no man 
to this hour has tranflated the poetry of Berghem’s painting, 
with more fuccefs than John Viffcher, unlefs Laurent, an 
Englifh engraver, who-died young at Paris, might be ex- 
cepted. 

Trees, efpecially thofe of thorny-charaCtered foliage, fuch 
as Berghem painted; broken ground; the rough hides of 
cattle, in all their wild varieties; mofly rocks, and the 
crumbling furfaces of ruined edifices, he treated with 
fingular feeling and felicity, blending a painter’s and 
almott a naturalift’s knowled¢e of the details of the forms of 
fuch objeés, with an engraver’s tafte and manual power of 
execution. Shallow brooks, in which, difturbed by ford- 
ing cattle, the funfhine glitters, as long as prints can be 
preferved, will continue to fparkle with the merits of 
Vificher, while his deeper ftreams and lakes refle& the me- 
ridian glow of his reputation. 

Middiman, as well as many other modern engravers, ap- 
pear to have formed their ftyles of etching grafly ground, 
and rocks patched with lichens, from contemplating the 
prints of this mafter, and no man better than he imparted 
truth of charaéter and animal expreffion to cows, horfes, 
afles, goats, fheep, and all the various tribes of domeltic 
animals which his great mafter Berghem delighted to paint, 
and therefore painted fo well; or difplayed on paper with a 
readier hand the rufticities of Oftade. 


The portraits of John Viffcher, with which we fhall een 


mence our lift of his fuperior performances, fhew that he oc- 
cafionally handled the graver with fearcely lefs freedom and 
tafte than the etching-needle. 

Portraits.—John de Vitenbogaert, from:a drawing by 
Vificher himfelf, in quarto; Peter Proclius, a minifter of 
Amfterdam, after Van Noort # Thadeus Lautman, paftor 
of La Haye, after J. de Bane, both in folio; Abraham 
vonder Hulft, vice-admiral of Holland, in large folio; 
Petrus Paulus Rubens, an etching from Vandyke; Mi- 
chael de Ruyter, admiral of Holland, H. Berckmans 
© pink. ; both in folio; a man with his hair drefled, after 
.C. Viffcher, in quarto ; anda negro fhooting an arrow from 

a bow, after the fame matter, in folio. ; 

After Oftade.—A company of peafants under a trellis- 
work, gaming ; “ Ruftic Economy,” where a man is winding 
off cotton, and his wife {pinning it ; “* A ruftic Party,” com- 
pofed of two fmokers, and an old woman and child; ‘ Pea- 
fants rejoicing ;”’ “* A Skirmifh before the Door of a Ta- 

~ yern;”? “ A Peafant’s Wedding,” infide of an alehoufe ; 
and a drunken peafant putting his hand on the bofom of a 
_ woman, all of folio dimenfions. _ 
After Berghem.—Several peafants dancing in a cottage, 
commonly called “ The Ball,”? in large folio; a beautiful 
landfcape, ornamented with figures and animals, and its 
| companion, a mountainous landfcape, with a man and horfe 
‘travelling ; “‘ Summer,”’ in large folio ; alandfcape, witha 
man clad in goat’s-fkin, on horfeback, in folio ; and its com- 
panion, a girl milking a goat, in a landfcape; a pair of 
_ pattoral fubje&ts, in one of which is a fhepherd meditating, 
_ in the other a woman milking a goat, and a piping fhepherd. 
- The four parts of the day, Aurora, Meridies, Vefper, 

and Nox, beautiful landfcapes, in large folic. A fet of four 
large folio etchings of landfcapes, in which the figures in- 
_ troduced are; 1. A man on a mule. 2. A woman, 

3- A thepherd guiding his flock. And 4. A mule loaded 

with pea-hens. A fet of fix landfcapes; 1. Men fhoeing 
-anafs. 2- Two women anda dog, one of whom is carry- 


Gagafack. 3. A thepherd on an afs, driving his fheep. 
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4. A woman carrying faggots, and a peafant on horfeback, 
5- A peafant on an afs leading acow. 6. Anold man with 
& beard, fitting again{t a wall, in folio. A fet of four, the 
title-page of which isa monument ortomb. 2. A fhepherd 
playing the bag-pipes. 3. «\ fhepherd and his dog fording 
a brook. And, 4. A boy carrying fapgots; in folio. 
Another fet of landfcapes, of which the title-page is a foun- 
tain or watering-place for cattle, with a- woman milking a 
goat. 2. A fhepherd wrapped in his cloak, with a fuck, 
3. A fhepherd feated on a hillock, and another in pa‘toral 
converfation. 4. A woman on an afs, anda girl itanding 
befide her ; allin folio. Four other fets, of various numbers, 
of land{capes, with fimilar ruftic figures introduced ; all of 
folio dimenfions. And the ornamental decorations of various 
geographical charts, for which Berghem fupplied the 
defigns. ‘ 

From other painters of cottage fcenery, he engraved a fet 
of eight prints of figures and animals, after H. du Jardin ; 
afet of four large folio prints, after P. de Laer, which have 
been attributed by fome to Cornelius Viffcher, though with 
better foundation, by others to John. They confift of 
1. A party of beggars playing at cards, furrounded by a 
crowd of {peftators. 2. A woman on horfeback guiding 
cows, near whom is aman who has difmounted to drink out 
ofhis hat. 3. An hoftler bufied at an inn-door ; near which 
isa ftable with horfes feeding. 4. A forge, with a man 
fhoeing a horfe, and others converfing. 

After P. Wouvermans —A viGualling tent, and horfzmen 
ftopping to drink; another vidtualling-tent, with men ca- 
rouling ; horfemen diverting themfelves before their tents, 
and, as ufual in the compefitions of Wouvermans, a white 
horfe with trappings; all in large folio. A fet of four in 
folio, of 1. The marfhalling of an army, with a horfe on the 
fore-ground. 2. A viétualling tent. 3. A party of tra- 
vellers. 4. A riding-f{chool. 

A fet of twelve after G. van Goyen, of landfcapes and 
fea-pieces, enriched with various buildings and figures, in 
quarto ; and another fet of twelve wild landfcapes, and - 
marine fubjeéts in Italy, after Herman Swaneveldt, which 
are very interefting, and adorned with figures ; mu{t con- 
elude our lift of the works of this meritorious artift. 

Lambert Viffcher, the brother of Cornelius and John, was 
born at Amfterdam in the year 1634, and died at Rome, 
whither he had travelled for improvement or employ, and 
where he engraved in conjun¢tion with Bloemaert, Spierre, and 
others, from the pictures of Pietro da Cortona, in the palace of 
Pitti, at Florence. He engraved both portrait and hiftory, 
working with the graver alone, but did not poffefs any very 
great fhare of merit. The following are a feletion of the 
beft of his produétions. 

Portraits.—Staniflaus Lubienitz, M. Scheitz pinx. ; John 
Rutgerfius, counfellor of Guitavus Adolphus, both of quarto 
fize; Chriitopher de Kannenberg, privy counfellor to the 
eleGtor Frederic William of Brandenburg ; Maria, Therefa 
of Auftria, queen of France, from Van Loo; all in folio. 
Charles Rabenhaupt, baron of Sucha, and lieutenant-gene- 
ral of Holland; John de Wit, the diftinguifhed penfionary 
and patriot of Holland; and Cornelius Ey vice-admi- 
ral of Holland, F. Bol pinx. ; all of large folio dimenfions. 

Hifforical, Sc.—** The Generofity of Seleucus to An- 
tiochus,”’ from P. da Cortona; and “ Virtue delivering a 
young Man from the Embraces of Voluptuoufnefs,”” in 
large folio, from the fame painter. 

Nicholas John Viffcher was of the fame family as the pre- 
ceding artifts, and born at Amiterdam fome time about the 
year 1580. We, have by him a confiderable number of 
etchings, executed ina free agreeable ftyle ; he particularly 
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fucceeded in {mall land{capes, with figures and animals. He 
likewife engraved a few portraits, which he marked with his 
name at length, or fometimes with a monogram, compofed 
of C. and V. for Claus or Claas, being the Dutch abbre- 
viation of Nicholas, and which will be found in Plate III. 
of thofe ufed by the engravers of the Low Countries. 

The following of his engravings are moit worthy the at- 
tention of the colle€tor. William Laud, Archbifhop of 
Canterbury; Charles I. of England, in a large round 
hat, both in 4to.; John Calvin, in folio; Didier Erafmus 
of Rotterdam, from Hans Holbein ; James II. of England, 
and James, duke of Monmouth and Buccleugh, both in 
large folio. 

Etchings. —* The Table of Cebes,”’ an allegorical fubje& 
on human lite, in large folio; “The Execution of the 
State Criminals, of the Set of Arminians, at the Hague,” 
in folio; two landfcapes with Dutch caftles, in large 
folio; and a view of the caftle and environs of Loven- 
fteyn, which was ufed asaprifon. At the bottom of the 
print isa perfpective view of the caftle in the form of a 
frieze ; and on each fide a medallion. This is a folio print, 
very rare, and beautifully executed. 

Peter Nolpe was born at the Hague, A. D. 1601. The 
circumftances of his life are rather obfcure, but his works 
prove him to have been a man of talent. . He is fpoken of 
asa painter ; but apparently his engravings are far more nu- 
merous than his pictures. He worked with the point and 
graver, and generally united them; but fome of his plates 
are executed with the graver only, which inftrument he 
handled with much more cility than tafte. He engraved por- 
trait, hiftory, and landfcape, but excelled moft in the latter, 
for he was but imperfectly malter of the human form, whereas 
his landfcapes poffefs a certain air of boldnefs and freedom, 
which manifeft a practifed hand, though not a mind of pro- 
found information. 

The moft valuable of his works are the pertraits of John 
Adler Salvius, a minifter plenipotentiary to the court of 
Sweden, in gto. A fet of eight horfemen, in 8vo.; very 
rare etchings. A fet of eighteen efchings of beggars, in 
4to. after Quaft, of whom we fhall {peak anon, and treated 
in his manner. ‘“ The Angel delivering St. Peter from 
Prifon,”’ after J. V. Vucht, in folio; ‘* Judah and Tamar,” 
in a landfcape of large folio fize. ‘The fame figures he after- 
wards introduced into a land{cape of a much {maller f{cale. 
« An Inundation,”’ occafioned by the burfting of a water- 
bank. This isa very fearce print, executed with much 
force. * Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” after Blanchard ; 
«©The Voyage of his Majefty, the King of Great Britain, 


to the Coafts of Holland.’’ An emblematical print on the ~ 


marriage of the prince of Orange, 


with the princefs 
Mary of England. 


A fet of fix landfcapes, after Van 


Wieulant. Six ditto, which are efteemed beautiful, after 
Rogman, all in folio. The remainder are of larger folio di- 
mentions. A view of the guard-houfe at Amftel, near Am- 


fterdam ; eight of the months of the year, which are very 
beautiful, with fine effects, A fet of the four feafons; an- 
other of the four elements, from Peter Potter ; “* The Pro- 
phet Elias, with the Widow of Sarepta;” ‘ St. Paul the 
Hermit fed in the Wildernefs by an Eagle,’’ both in large 
folio ; anda very capital print, engraved on five plates, after 
C. Molyn the younger, of ‘The Cavalcade made by the Citi- 
zens of Amfterdam, on the Entrance of Mary of Medicis ;” 
fome of which he marked with a monogram which is copied in 
Plate LIL. of thofe ufed by the arcifts of the Netherlands. 
Peter Quaft. There is.a certain fanciful quaintnefs about 
this artilt, of a diverting kind, The grotefque quirks of 
his morrice-dancing beggars are perfe@ly homogeneous with 


the twirling Q’s in his various monograms, and makes us 
anticipate f{omething entertaining in the hiftory of his private 
life, of which alas! we know nothing, but that he was 
born at the Hague in the year 1602, and was the intimate 
friend of Nolpe, whom we have juft difmiffed. 

He defigned and engraved groups of peafants, battles, 
beggars, and barbers’ fhops, and even in his battles there is 
fomething allied to drollery. Histalents, in many refpeéts, 
were but little inferior to thofe of Callot, with whom he 
was contemporary, and to whom, in the management of his 
tools and ftyle of engraving, he bore a remarkable re- 
femblance. 

The monograms of Quaft may be feen in Plate ILI. of 
thofe of the engravers of the Netherlands, and his principal 
works, are, * Fyf finnen te Koop,” (or the five fenfes) 
in ogtavo, dated 1638; the four feafons, perfonified by 
grotefque figures, in quarto. A fet of twelve plates of - 
Capriccio and grotefque figures, in 8vo. Another fet of 
Capriccio, of which the fubjeéts are beggars, old women, 
and oddities, fuperfcribed on the title page ‘ Tis all ver- 
vart Gaeren:” this fet confifts of twenty-fix plates in gto. 
Another fet of ten quarto plates of beggars, with quizzical 
names and correfponding landf{cape back-grounds; and a fet 
of twelve plates in 4to. of whimfical modes and fathions, in 
the tafte of the noblefle of Callot. 

Francis Vander Steen was born at Antwerp, A.D. 
1604, and having in his youth loft the ufe of one of his 
legs by an accident, his parents thought of fine art as a 
profitable or pleafant occupation ; and ifa correct judgment 
may be formed by his fuccefs, mo{t probably the former 5 
for he obtained high patronage, though he poffeffed not 
much merit. The archduke Leopold affigned him a pen- 
fion, which was continued by Ferdinand III- 

His engravings, however, of which the following are the 
chief, find their way into the port-folios of thofe who col- 
le& the produGtions of this {chool, either on account of their 
fubjeéts or {uppofed merits. 

Portraits.—Cornelius Cort, in 8vo.; Theodore Coorn- 
haert, in 4to., both celebrated engravers; Andrea ‘del 
Vaulx, or Vallenfis, profeflor at the academy of Louvain, 
in 4to. ; and George Sebaftian Lubomirfki, count of Wif- 
niez, Herdt. del; in folio. 

Hiflorical, Fc. after various Mafters— The Holy Fa- 
mily,”’ where the infant John prefents flowers to Chrift, from 
Titian ; ‘‘ The Holy Family,”’ with St. Jofeph feated ona 
fack. This fubjeét is calledin Italy «« La Madonna del Sacco,”? _ 
from Andrea del Sarto, and has fince been engraved by Bar- ~ 
tolozziand by Raphael Morghen. “The Dream of Michael 
Angelo,” from Michael Angelo; “ Soldiers playing at 
Cards,’ from Manfredi, all in folio; «* A Man holding a 
Flaggon and a Cup, in company with another Man,” in 4to. ; 
«A Peafant feated, reading the Newfpaper, whilft an old 
Woman carefies him with one Hand and holds a Pot of Beer 
in the other ;”” ** A Village Party,” of quarto fize ; ‘¢ The 
Mifer and his Wife counting their Gold,” in folio, all after 
Teniers; “ A drunken Silenus ftpported by Satyrs and 
Bacchanals,”” from Vandyke; “A Cupid forming a Bow from 
the Club of Hercules,”’ after Correggio, in folio. At the 
bottom of the print are two children, one of whom cries and 
the other laughs. « Jupiter and Io;”” «* The Rape of Ga- 
nymede.” ‘Lhefe three engravings are very rare, from the 
pictures of Correggio in the gallery of Vienna, and at the 
fale of Mariette’s coile&tion were fold for two hundred and 
fifty livres. “The Martyrdom of eleven thoufand Vir- 
gins,’ engraved on four plates from the drawings of Van 
Hoy, after the original pi€tures by Albert Durer ;- St. 
Pepin and St. Begue,” half-length figures on the fame 
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plate, from drawings by Rubens, after the pictures by Van 
Eyck ; and the portico of the picture gallery at Bruffels, 
commonly called “The: Gallery of Teniers,” from Van 
Hoy, all of folio fize. 

Hans or John Witdoeck, Withouc, or Witdouck, was 
born at Antwerp, A. D. 1604. He was among the num- 
ber of artifts who enjoyed the friendfhip and inftructions of 
Rubens, and feems to have entirely devoted himfelf to en- 
graving the pictures of that great mafter. Witdoeck did 
not well underitand the human figure, for the naked parts 
are but indifferently exprefled, the extremities are heavy, 
and the markings of the joints are not properly determined. 
Neither is the mechanical part of his engraving lefs excep- 
tionable. Jt provesthat he had very little command of the 
graver, or did not fufficiently ftudy that part of the art to 
produce a clear and agreeable effect. Notwithitanding thefe 
faults, Baffan has praifed him, and the prints which he exe- 
cuted under the eye of Rubens in chiarofcuro, poffefs a 
tolerable effect. 

The following engravings from the hand of this matter, 

are thofe which are moft worthy the notice of the collector. 
A pair of buts of “ Cicero’’ and “ Demotthenes,’’ in folio ; 
« Melchizedeck prefenting Bread and Wine to Abraham 
and his Followers ;’’ «A Nativity,’’ both in large folio, 
from Rubens. This latter plate underwent feveral alte- 
rations, chiefly to add to the effeét. The firft impreffions 
are without the addrefs of Corn. Coeberch, the fecond 
have the addrefs; after which the plate came into the 
hands of S. Bolfwert, who engraved on, and improved ?it 
very much. He effaced the name of Coeberch, and 
inferted his own. ‘* The Adoration of the Kings,’’ in 
large folio, from Rubens. This print likewife under- 
went feveral alterations in the effect. “ The Elevation 
of the Crofs,” a large print lengthways, from Rubens, on 
three plates; ‘*Chrift at Table with his two Difciples at 
Emmaus,”a large folio plate, nearly {quare. There are fome 
few impreffions of this plate, with the addition of a tint from 
a wooden block ; but thefe are very rare. “* The Aflump- 
tion of the Virgin,”’ a very fine and rare print, in large folio, 
of which thofe impreffions that are marked C. Van Mulen 
are retouched. <“¢ The Virgin and Infant Chrift,” in an oval 
border; “* The Holy Family,’”? where the Virgin is repre- 
fented fuckling the Infant Jefus. The beft impreffions of 
this engraving have the addrefs of Moermans. Another 
* Holy Family,” here the Holy Infant is reprefented 
afleep on the bofom of his mother, all of folio fize; “« St. 
“Ildefonfe receiving a Chafuble from the Holy Virgin,” a 
very fine and rare print, in large folio; ‘ The beheading of 
St. Juftus ;” and “St, Cecilia,” both in large folio, and all 
after Rubens. 

After Cornelius Schut.—* Judith and Holofernes;'' ‘* The 

. Holy Family ;”” “ The Virgin on a Crefcent ;’’ ‘ The 
Virgin feated in a Land{cape, fwrrounded by Angels ;” 
« The Virgin and Chrift, accompanied by St. John and 
Angels,’”’ all in folio; and « St. Nicholas appearing to the 
Emperor Conftantine, and delivering three Tribunes from 
Prifon,” in large folio. 

Remoldus, or Rombaut Eynhouedts, was born at An- 

__ twerp in the year 1605, in which city he always refided. His 
plates are executed with a firm dark point, and ina {tyle which 
he had the art of varying and adapting to thofe of the feveral 
painters after whom he engraved. His drawing, though not 
always equally corre, is very fpirited, and his maffes of light 
and fhade very well preferved. His principal engravings 
are after Rubens and Schut, but he likewife engraved fome 
fubjeGts for «« The Cabinet of Teniers.” ' 

* We fhall {pecify the following from the hand of this artift : 

Vou. XXI, 


« A dead Chritt,”” after Palmathe younger; ‘ Chrift rifing 
from the Tomb,” after the elder Palma; ‘The Adoration 
of the Kings,”’ after Rubens, very rare ; ‘‘ The Refurreétion 
of Chrilt,”’ from the fame painter; “* The Fathers of the 
Church,”’ and “ St. Clare holding the Holy Sacrament ;?? all 
of folio fize. ‘* The Virgin feated, furrounded by Saints ;"’ 
«¢ The Chapel where Rubens was entombed,’? in 4to.; 
«* St. Gregory, between Prudence and Courage, leaning on 
a Staff ;”” above is a picture of the Virgin and Chrift, and 
angels holding wreaths of fruit, after Rubens, in large 
folio, « St. Chriftopher,”’ in folio, after the fame painter; 
“ St. Peter’? and “St. Paul,” in folio; “ Cambyfes, King 
of Perfia,’”? who having ordered an evil judge to be flayed 
alive, caufed his {kin to be {pread upon the feat of juftice, 
and placed the fon of the culprit upon it, making him 
judge in his father’s ftead ; a {mall {quare plate. “ Peace and 
Happinefs,”’ Peace is crowned by Vidtory, andisfupported by 
Power and Juftice, accompanied by other allegorical figures, 
all after Rubens; ‘ St. Ann,”’ in folio; ** The Affump- 
tion of the Virgin ;”’ and “« The Martyrdom of St. George ;”” 
both in large folio, after Schut. 

Peter Clouet, Clowet, or Clouvet, was born at Antwerp, 
A.D. 1606; he learned the elements of art in his native 
country, and afterwards went to Italy for improvement, 
where he ftudied under Spierre and Bloemaert. He returned 
by way of Paris, where he remained and exercifed his pro- 
feffion for fome time, but finally fettled at Antwerp. 

He worked entirely with the graver in a clear firm ftyle, 
not a little refembling that of P. Pontius. His prints are 
generally deficient in middle tints, and therefore in harmony, 
and though full of colour, and boldly engraven, from too 
equal a diftribution of the fhadows, and the lights being too 
much fcattered, they lofe a great part of their effe&. How- 
ever, his prints, efpecially thofe after Rubens, are much 
fought after. He exercifed his art both on portraits and 
hiftory ; and the following is a feleGtion of his moft merito- 
rious engravings : 

Portraits—Peter Aretin; Nicolas Coffin; Thomas a Kem- 
pis; Ferdinand Cortez ; Amerigo Vefpucci; and Francis 
de Malherbe ; all of quarto fize, and without the names of 
the painters. Michael Boudwyns, a phyfician of Antwerp ; 
William Cavendifh, duke of Newcaftle, on horfeback, both 
in folio, from Diepenbeck ; Chriftopher Vander Lamen, a 
painter of Antwerp; Theodore Rogiers, a gold{mith of 
Antwerp ; Charles Scribanius, a Jefuit of Antwerp ; Ann 
Wacke, holding a plume of feathers; and Henry Rich, 
count of Holland; all after Vandyke, in folio. 

Hiftorical, Sc. after various Mafters.—* The Defcent from 
the Crofs,’’ from Rubens, in large folio; ‘* The Epitaph 
of Rubens,’? in folio; ** The Death of St. Antony,” a 
fine and rare print, in large folio; ‘ St. Michael vanquifh- 
ing the Devil,” in folio; «* A Converfation between feveral 
Lovers in a Garden :’? the belt impreffions have Flemifh 
verfes beneath, but thofe with French are likewife much 
fought after. This converfation piece is a very fine and 
rare print, in large folio. A ftanding female figure, in 
folio; a winterfcape, with a cottage, and the {now falling, 
belonging to a fet of fix, the other five of which were 
engraved by S. Bolfwert, all after Rubens. ‘ The Vir- 
gin fuckling the Infant Chrift,’’ after Vandyke, in large 
folio; and “ A Party at Table,’? where the mafter and 
miftrefs are crowned with laurel; *¢ The Family of the 
Duke of Newcafte,"’ after Diepenbeck, in folio. 

Albert Clowet, or Clouet, was born at Antwerp in. the 
year 1624. He was nephew to the preceding artift, and 
went to Italy to ftudy under C. Bloemaert. During his 
tefidence at Rome he engraved a confiderable number of 
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plates, and among them feveral of the portraits for the 
Lives of the Painters, by Bellori, which were printed in 
that city, A.D. 1672. He always worked with the gra- 
ver in a neat ftyle, imitating, in his hiftorical works, with 
tolerable fuccefs, that of C. Bloemaert. His portraits are 
fometimes. in the ftyle of Mellan, at others in that of F. de 
Poilly, and fometimes in that of Nanteuil ; though by no 
means equal in merit to the works of thofe great maiters, 
either in'\drawing, effe€t, or mechanical execution. 

Among various other Portraits, he has executed a colle€tion 
entitled ‘‘ ffigies Cardinal, nunc viventium,’”? which were 
publithed at Rome by J. Rofli. ‘The following are hkewife 
by him. 

oie Pouffin; Antony Vandyke ; the cardinal Azzo- 
linus, from Vouet; cardinal Jacob Rofpigliofi, from J. M. 
Morandi; cardinal Charles Rofetti; cardinal Francis William 
de Wartenberg ; Maximilian, count of Wolfegg; and the 
medallion of pope Alexander VII. fupported by the car- 
dinal virtues ; all of quarto dimenfions. 

Hiftorical, Sc.— St. John de la Croix,”? the firft infti- 
tutor of the order of Carmelites; Lazaro Baldi, pinx. in 
large folio; «¢ The Statue of the Happy Umiliana,’’ after 
a drawing by Baldinucci; “The Sepulchral Monument of 
Pope Paul III.” from Dom. Barriere, both in folio; « The 
Obelifk placed on an Elephant, ereéted on the Place of Mi- 
nerva,” after G. L. Bernini, in Jarge folio ; «« The Mytte- 
rious Conception of the Virgin,”’ after P. Cortona, engraved 
on two plates, very fine and rare; <* A Combat of Horfe- 
Soldiery,”’ after Jac. Courtois ; and a large print, engraven 
on four plates, of «¢ The Battle of Jofhua,’”? after William 
Courtois, brother to the preceding artift. : 

A much more extraordinary arti(t is now to be introduced 
to the reader’s notice. Of wild, vigorous, and original 
powers, both as painter and engraver, Paul Rembrandt 
Gerretz, or Van Rhyn, gaye a new impetus to art, and 
effeGted a revolution in talte, of which the effeéis will long 
continue to be felt. 

The profeffor. Fufeli, by a grand metaphor, which {peaks 
whole pages in praife of the talents, powers, and influence of 
our artift, fays, that the frantic pilgrimage of painters to 
Italy ceafed at the apparition of the two meteors of art, 
Peter Paul Rubens and Rembrandt Van Rhyn. Both Futeli 
and the profeffor Opie (who was too foon, alas! loft to his 
country) have juftly eftimated and deferyedly praifed the 
merits of Rembrandt as a fainter, and they will doubtlefs 
be not lefs faithfully reported in this work, when the writer, 
to whofe pen is confided our biography of painters, fhall 
arrive at hisname. In this place he will be treated as an 
engraver ; yet if the prefent writer fhould any where be 
thought to trench on the province of painting, let it be 
recolleéted, that of two arts fo intimately conneéted as 
painting and engraving, and which call forth and exercife 
the fame energies of mind, how difficult, how almoft impof- 
fible it is, to write feparately and to write well. 

Rembrandt was the fon of Herman Gerretz, a miller of 
the neighbourhood of Leyden, and was born A.D. 1606, 
in his father’s mill, which {tood on the banks of the Rhine, 
between the villages of Leyerdorp and Koukerk. A {pot 
which became interefting from, being the birth-place of fo 
great an artift as Rembrandt, became doubly interelting 
when brought to our view by the magic of his pencil. A 
piGture of this mill, which was once in the Choifeuil Collec- 
tion, is now in the gallery of William Smith, efq. M.P. for 
Norwich. It reprefents a very early hour of morning, sand 
perhaps the figures which are intreduced may have other 
local allufions, of which the meaning is now loft, to the 
time and circumitance of his buth. 


Finding that he poffeffed an enquiring and capacious mind, 
Herman fent young Rembrandt to the college at Leydea, 
where his reigning paflion for fine art, and his difinclination 
for all other ftudies, were foon manifeit. Other mafters were 
accordingly provided to inftrué him in the elementary prin- 
ciples of art; and Rembrandt ftudied fucceflively under 
Van Scootens, Peter Laftmann (an engraver of whom we 
have already treated), James Penas, and James Van Zwa- 
nenbourg. 4 

How a man of fo great genius’ came to feek inftru@ion 
from fo many matters, it were diflicult to fay, and {till more 
difficult to think that they did not encumber his progrefs ; 
but, perhaps, to the variety, of their advice, we may in part 
owe the originality of Rembrandt. He did not, probably, 
remain long enough under the direction of any one of them, 
to trammel his habits, or overwhelm or ftultify thofe feelings 
and perceptions of nature, which are the genuine and free 
inlets to lofty and original attainments in art. 

Hence Rembrandt has been compared to Shakefpeare ; 
and hence, like another wild poet whom ‘‘ Leyden aids no 
more, with many-languaged lore,”’ and who voluntarily 


“ee 


leaves the lofty Latian ftrain, 
Her ftately profe, her verfe’s charms, 
~ "To hear the clafh of rufty arms ;” 


he allowed that the ancients were ‘ pretty fellows in their 
day,’’ but would point with farcaftic air to the walls of his 
ftudy, which were hung round with fuitsof armour, rich 
ftuffs, and the pi€turefque drefles of various ages and, na- 
tions, and fay “ thefe are my antiques.”’ f 

Both Rembrandt and his wife have been accufed of an 
over-weening fondnefs for money. She fold his engravings 
that he might not be interrupted in his profeffional purfuits ; 
and underttanding the « tricks’’ of printfellers, was too much 
of a ‘traveller’ to allow herfelf to be impofed upon by 
them. It is faid that a confiderable fortune was thus ac- 
quired, which devolved to an only fon, Titus, to whom 
nature was as niggardly in her gifts, as fhe had been pro- 
digal to the father. The mean propenfities of Titus have 
been mentioned, and his. inability to avail himfelf of his 
father’s inflru€tions in art; but the amount of his fortune 
has never been ftated, and has probably, by unreflecting 
readers, been much over-eftimated. 

One of the moft valuable paragraphs in Strutt’s Didti- 
onary of Engravers, is that which he has written on the 
prints of Rembrandt; becaufe while it defcribes their me- 
rits with the fellow feeling of an engraver, it marks the 
difference, which cannet be too ftrongly marked, or too 
often repeated in the public ear, between mere rarity and 
intrinfic worth; the want of which difcrimination, more, 
perhaps, than any other caufe, has been the bane of engrav- 
ing; retarding its progrefs, by keeping us too intent upon 
nominal and extrinfic value, and too regardlefs of thofe in- 
trinfic qualities, which, as men of tafte, fhould alone engage 
our attention, 

He fays, “ His prints, which are partly etchings, and 
partly engravings, performed with the graver in a fingular 
manner, have all that freedom of touch, f{pirit, and greatnefs 


of effeét, difcoverable in his paintings, fuppofing them to be © 
Confidering the great — 
quantity of etchings he made, we cannot fuppofe they — 
fhould be all equally well executed, or equal in -value. — 
However, (according to the common courfe of things, on — 
which an imaginary value may be raifed by accidental 

caufes,) they are not always his beftiprints which produce the — 


affitted by the variety of colours. 


greateft prices ; but thofe that are the fearceit., Thus we 
frequently fee a print of great. intrinfic worth in itfelf, if 
confidered 


oh 
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gonfidered as a beautiful {fpecimen of the abilities of an ar- 
tilt, thrown afide for no other fault than that of being too 
eafily obtained; whilft another, which perhaps is rather a 
difgrace than an honour to him, is purchafed at an extra- 
vagant price, and anxioufly preferved becaufe it is unique. 
It is merely owing to this caprice, that fo many trifling 
alterations in the prints of Rembrandt, rather than a proper 
examination of their real merit, increafe or diminifh the 
worth of the fame print. I myfelf, commiffioned by an 
eminent colleGtor, gave fix-and-forty guineas for the great 
Coppenol, with the white back-ground, that is, before it 
was finifhed; when, the fame evening, at the fame fale, I 
bought a mott beautiful impreffion of the fame print finifhed, 
diftinguifhed by having a black back-ground, &c. which 
had an addrefs to Rembrandt at the bottom, written by 
Coppenol himfelf (for he was a writing-mafter of Amfter- 
dam, and this print is his portrait,) for fourteen guineas 
and a half. In the fecond inftance, I exceeded my com- 
miffion by the half guinea; in the firft, I did not reach it 
by nearly twice ten guineas. It cannot be reafonably fup- 
pofed, that fuch a difference could exilt between two good 
impreffions of the fame plate; and, fpeaking as an artitt, 
I fhould certainly have taken the laft in preierence to the 
firft.”’ 

The “ fingular’? manner of which Strutt fpeaks, appears 
to have been fhrewdly gueffed at by Watelet and. Bartfch, 
who fay, that “it would be difficult to difcover the way 
in which Rembrandt worked: he certainly made great ufe 
of the dry point, which he fometimes {craped but flightly, 
and the burr partially ftopping up, or blending with the 
lines, refembled a wafh,” yet poffeffed more warmth and 
richnefs. The dry point which Rembrandt ufed was either, 
as Strutt has fuppofed, the point of a graver, or it was 
fuch a dry point, as has fince, in our own country, been 
much ufed by Worlidge, namely, cylindrical fteel wire, 
whetted to, a triangular point. 

But the great wonder of his art, as an engraver, is his 
chiarofcuro. He feems to have been torn to fhew us how 
much intereft could be excited in a print without drawing, 
or any attempt at rendering local colour in the abftra&, by 
mere dint of compofition and chiarofcuro, and chiefly of the 
latter. Or, more {tri€tly fpeaking, to fhew us with how 
little drawing, and how entirely without the refinement of 
feleGtion, in regard to forms, a powerful chiarofcuro may 
be kept together, and brought to operate on our imagina- 
tion and judgment. 

In the difpefition of his lines, he feems to have been 
guided by no principle, but the {fpontaneous feeling of the 
moment ; yet a certain tact of mind always attended him, 
and imparted ftyle to his works. 

It was probably from this fpontaneoufnefs of feeling, 
which in his prints ftands inftead of ftudy, that we fee fo 
many variations in fome of his plates; which appear to have 
been fuddenly thought of, and promptly executed from 
time to time, fuft as his mufe infpired. At lealt, this is a 
more artilt-like, as well as natural fuppofition, than that his 
own avarice, or that of his wife, prompted thefe alterations 
(which have become fo great objects of connoiffeurfhip) 
with the fole view of obtaining the money which the addi- 
tional fale produced. What man who maintains the. con- 
trary opinion, has proved that Rembrandt altered his plates 
for the worfe? Yet this is abfolutely neceflary to the fup- 
port of the mercenary fide of the argument. i 

The genius of Rembrandt was univerfal, and whatever 
the fubje& of his engravings, whether hiftory, landfcape, 
or portrait,’ all are marked by the fame energetic 
truth ; the fame wild graccs; the fame forceful chiaro- 


fcuro. He painted and engraved what he faw, and did not 


attempt to generalife his obje&ts by any procefs of abftrac- 
tion, or accommodate or qualify them, by what he might 
fuppofe others had imagined. “The learned precepts of his 
predeceffors, fuch as that art fhould render men as they 
ought to be, not as they are, were difregarded or defpifed 
by Rembrandt, and fo ftrong is the internal evidence of 
his works, or fo perfuafive his powers, that no fpeator 
can entertain a doubt that his portraits, whether of perfons 
or places, are tranfcripts of Nature, executed under a firm 
conviction that where fhe was piturefque, according to his 
view of the capabilities of art, fhe was as fhe ought to be. 

The prints of this mafter are dated from the year 1628 
to 1659: their number, when added to that of his pi€tures, 
is furprifing, and atteits at once his profeffional diligence, 
and the rapidity of his powers. Mariette poffeffed three 
hundred and feventy-five fubje@ts: Yever, of Amfterdam, 
and Gerfaint of Paris, in a defcriptive catalogue which he 
formed, have enumerated more, and Mr. Daulby, of Liver- 
pool, as the prefent writer has been informed, more {till : 
fo that their precife number is probably not known. It is 
{carcely neceffary to add that no engravings, in their rare 
ftages, or fine impreflions, have been fought after with more 
avidity. 

Of himfelf, Rembrandt has engraved no fewer than 
twenty-feven portraits, to diftinguith which from each other, 
by means of words alone, might not be eafy. One holds 
a pencil, and is more carefully finifhed than the reft : another 
is in a fort of Perfian habit, with an oval border ; in another, 
his wife alfo is introduced, and moft of them are of quarto 
dimenfions. : 

From the reft of his works, the following may be feleGed 
with advantage. 

Subjects from the Old Teftament.—« Adam and Eve in 
the terreflrial Paradife,’’ rare; «* Abraham fending away 
Hagar and Ifhmael ;”’ «* Abraham and LIfaac,” arched at 
the top, all in quarto; « Jofeph recounting his Dreams to 
his Father, in the Prefence of his Brethren ;’’ ‘Jacob 
mourning for the Lofs of Jofeph ;” « Jofeph folicited by 
the Wife of Potiphar,” in octavo; ‘ Mordecaicondu@ted 
in Triumph by Haman” and «‘ The Angel Raphael dif- 
appearing before Tobit and his Family,” both in large 
quarto. 

Subjects from the New Teftament.—* The Annunciation 
of the Shepherds,” with a very myfterious fentiment and 
powerful chiarofcuro, in folio; ** The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” in large quarto; The Circumcifion of 
Chnift,” with an extraordinary good effet; “ The Pre- 
fentation in the Temple;” «The Flight into Egypt,” 
both in r2mo.; another ‘Flight into Egypt,” executed in 
his more fcratchy ftyle, in’ quarto; another * Flight into 
Egypt,” in the flyle of Elfhiemer,. in folio, a very much 
efteemed print 5 « The Holy Family,” where the Virgin is 
reprefented feated in an ealy chair, and fhe and the Infant 
appear afleep; “ Jefus preaching to the Multitude,” ali in 
quarto ; ‘* Cxfar’s Tribute’ Money,’? in 12m0.; « Chrift 
turning the Money-Changers out of the Temple;’” 
“¢Chrift and the Woman of Samaria,’ a circular print 5 
another of ‘* Chriit and the Woman of Samaria,’ in 
quarto, a very fine brilliant-toned engraving ; « The Re- 
furrection of Lazarus,” a circular print, with a powerful 
effe&, in large folio; « The Refurre@tion of sLazarus,” a 
{maller print than the former; <¢ Chrift healing the Sick,’ 
a famous print, known by the name. of “he hundred 
Florins ;” an “ Ecce Homo,” a very grand compofition, » 
and a very capital engraving; °“* Chritt taken from the | 
Crofs,” attended by the Magdalen and the Holy Virgin, (a » 

gRe2 companion 
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companion to the former print ;) “ Jefus Chrift prefented 
to the People by the High Prieft ;”. and its companion, 
*¢ The Crucifixion of our Saviour,” all of large folio fize ; 
(there are many impreffions of this engraving, with various 
alterations:) ‘ The Entombing of Chrift,”’ in quarto; 
© Chrift with his two Difciples at Emmaus,’ in folio; en~ 

ved with broader ftrokes than is common in his prints ; 
* The Good Samaritan arriving at the Inn with the 
wounded Man ;”’ a very fine engraving, in folio, ‘¢ Saints 
Peter and John healing the paralytic Man ;’? “ St. Philip 
baptifing the Eunuch of Queen Candace ;’? and “ The 
Death of the Virgin,’ a very fine farcible engraving, both 
of folio fize. 

Pious Subjeds.—** St. Stephen ftoned ;’’ St. Jerome,” 
engraved when Rembraadt was in his meridian; ‘St. 
Jerome at Devotion,” all in o¢tavo ; “St. Jerome writing,” 
with fpeétacles on, in quarto; ‘¢ St. Jerome,”’ an unfinifhed 
plate, the compofition of which is rich, and the finifhed 
part admirable; ‘St. Francis at Devotion :” great part of 
this plate is unfinifhed, and the prints are very rare. 

Hiftorical and Allegorical Subjedts.—“ The Hour of 
Death,” an allegory on the vanities of the world ; ** Youth 
furprifed by the Arrival of Death,” reprefented by a young 
man and girlfwalking together, and a figure of death ftarting 
on them; “ Medea, or the Marriage of Jafon and Creufa,”’ 
reprefenting the interior of a temple and the ftatue of Juno, 
a very careful engraving, in folio; ‘The Star of the 
Kings,” a ceremony ufed in Holland on certain nights, 
during which a lanthorn is fattened to the end of a long 
ftick. The print is in quarto, and has a ftriking effect of 
night: A pair of « Lion Hunting.” A chace ot lions, in 
one of which a Turk is combating a lion, and another 
hunter is overthrown ; “* The Wandering Muficians,’”’ com- 
monly called “« The Blind ;”’ it reprefents an old man and 
boy playing the bagpipes. ‘The little Spanifh Gipfey,” 
reprefenting an old woman in a wood, converfing with a 
young perfon of diftin@tion; ‘* The Rat-Catcher,” repre- 
fenting an old man with a ftick, accompanied by a boy with 
rats in a trap, all in quarto; The little Gold{mith,”’ 
a man occupied in forming a {mall figure of Charity, in 
12zmo. witha very finetone; ‘ The Pancake Maker,” an 
old woman frying pancakes, furrounded with children, one 
of whom is crying at a dog, in oGtavo, engraved in a yery 
delicate ftyle ; «« The Jew’s Synagogue,”’ reprefenting two 
doétors of the law converfing ; in the back-ground is a fy- 
nagogue. ‘ The Nail Cutter,’ a young woman feated, and 
an old woman on the ground cutting her toe-nails, a very 
rare print; * The Schoolmafter,”’ in oftavo ; “* The Quack 
Doétor,” taking drugs from a bafket, in 12mo., a very 
fparkling engraving; ‘The Peafant, with his Wife and 
Child,” an unfinifhed print; «* The Jew with the Large 
Hat,” leaning on a ftick, engraved in a free, but decifive 
manner ; ** The Onion Woman,’’ reprefenting a miferable 
old woman, with her feet on a chafling-difh, anxious to fell 
a rope of onions, all in oGavo; ‘ The Aftrologer,’’ an old 
man in a profound fleep, fitting at.a table with a candle, a 
globe, and books : in his right-hand he holds a pen, and his 
{peGtacles in the other ; a quarto plate, with a very fine 
effet. ‘* The Philofopher’”’ in his apartment, contemplating 
a globe by candle light, hasa very brilliant effeét, in 12mo. ; 
«A Man meditating,” feated at a table, above which a 
jamp is fixed againft the wall, which throws a glimmering 
light on all around, in quarto ; ** The Perfian,” a man ina 
hat and feathers, with a cloak on, in oftavo, engraved in a 


very delicate ftyle ; «¢ The Skaiter,’’ a man fkaiting with a _ 


bundle acrofs his fhoulder, in o@tavo, a very free, delicate 
engraving, rare. 


Beggars.—A beggar in rags, leaning .on a ftick; the 

rofile of a beggar, in the ftyle of thofe of Callot; another 
in the fame ftyle; an-old beggar woman foliciting charity. 
Lazarus Klap, a dumb beggar, feated on the ground, with 
his ftick between his legs, in Svo.: this is engraved in a 

road -ftyle, and is very rare; a beggar feated on the 
ground, covered with rags, in his countenance is pictured 
extreme mifery ; beggars at the door of a houfe receiving 
charity : the group is compofed of an old man, a young 
woman with an infant at her back, and another child, in 4to. 
This print is the moft interefting, and the beft executed of 
the whole fet. 

Various Figures, academical, c.— A young man and 
female in bed, furrounded with curtains, very rare; a 
fhepherdefs feated at the foot of a rock, making a garland 
of flowers, and a young fhepherd lying near her, playing the 
flute, in 4to., a very rare engraving ; “The Draught{man,’? 
reprefenting a man drawing from a caft of a female, fur- 
rounded with other models: this print in Holland is known 
by the name of “ The Statue of Pygmalion ;’’ and if it had 
been finifhed as well as it was begun, would have been very 
fine, in folio; «¢ The Bath,’’ reprefenting figures bathing, 
in 4to.; ‘The Woman and the frying Pan,” in folio; 
‘‘ Venus at the Bath.’’ It has been remarked, that Rem- 
brandt was not very happy in drawing naked figures ; -but 
here he has given his Venus the character of a goddefs, in 
large 4to. 

Landfcapes.—A {mall land{cape, engraved with great 
freedom, of trees anda houfe; “* The Bridge of Six,” with 
figures on it, in folio; a view of Amiterdam, a very good 
engraving ; a land{cape, with a village and fpire, on the 
fore-ground of which is introduced a hunter with two 
hounds, very rare, in folio; a very rich and celebrated land- 
{cape, known by the name of ‘* The three Trees,’’ with 
the effeét of rain, in folio; a very highly finifhed land{fcape, 
into which is introduced a girl with pails, and a dog; a 
landfcape, with wood, water, and buildings: this engraving 
is very rare and fingular, being wafhed with Indian ink, 
which gives it the appearance of a drawing. A pair of land- 
{capes, one with a coach in it, with a view of a city and 
two windmills; the other is a mountain fcene, with wood 
and water, in 4to., in the form of friezes, both wafhed with 
Indian ink; a landf{cape, arched at the top, of a village, 
with peafants before a cottage in the fore-ground: it has a 
very grand effect. Another village fcene, arched at the top, 
with a {quare tower introduced, and two fmall figures feated 
on the ground; a land{cape, with two.cottages, and animals 
feeding on a meadow; on the fore-ground a figure is intro- 
duced drawing: this engraving is known by the name of 
« The Landfcape Painter.’’ A landfcape, executed with the 
dry point, called «¢ The Clufter of Trees,’’ among which 
is introduced a foldier’s hut; a landfcape, arched at the 
top, known by the name of “ The Hay Stack,” towards 
the right is a village and wood, and a flock of fheep guided 
by a fhepherd, all in 4to.; a large landfcape of an oblong 
form, reprefenting a cottage with a ftream running before 
it, over which is a wooden bridge, and a country girl 
crofling it: in the back-ground is a town, and a river, which 
winds to the fore-ground, where a man is introduced 
angling, with a child befide him 5 its companion is a land- 


{cape cf the fame fize and form, of a canal and a large tree, . 


by the fide of which a cottage is reprefented with two chil- 
dren at the door: in the back-ground is a village and a 
windmill. « The Obelifl,””? a very well finifhed landfcape, 
of a circular form, of an obeliflk and a village, with water, 
in 4to.; ** The Windmill, or Birth-place of Rembrandt,” 


with bis father’s houfe; a view of the champaign of the re- 
2 ceiver. 
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ceiver Urenbogaerd: towards the right hand of the print is 
a canal, with buildings, and two villages in the back-ground, 
both in large 4to. 

Portraits of Men.—An old man, witha long grey beard, 
a yery fine portrait, though left unfinifhed at the death of 
Rembrandt. G. F. Schmidt purchafed the plate and 
finifhed it. A man with a chain and crofs, in the a@ of 
writing ; John Antonides vander Linden,. profeffor and 
doétor of medicine at the univerfity of Leyden, in his robes 
of ceremony, a very fine portrait; James Silvius, clergy- 
man of Amfterdam, in robes trimmed with fur, feated at a 
table, all in 4to.; a young man feated, meditating: he has 
on a robe trimmed with fur, in 8ve.; the Jew Manaffeh 
Ben Ifrael, a commentator on many of the vifions of the 
prophets: he is reprefented with a pointed beard, and a hat 
with a large round border, Doéor Fauftus, (whom Ger- 
faint calls Fautricus,) a profile, down to the. wailt, is 
dreffed in a robe, and wears a white hat: he is in the a&t of 
examining magical chara¢ters, a very rare portrait. Renier 
Anfloo, an anabaptift, feated before a table, writing, with a 
hat on: his gown is bordered with fur. This is the moft 
finifhed and the fineft portrait we have from the point of 
Rembrandt. Clement de Jonge, a print-feller, feated.in an 
eafy chair, with a hat on, and his hair plaited: this plate is 
arched at the top. Abraham France, an amateur of en- 
gravings, feated at a table, examining a print; the elder 
Haring, with a leathern cap on; the younger Haring, fon 
of the preceding, feated; John Lutma, a famous goldfmith 
of Groningen, one of the fineft portraits of Rembrandt: he 
holds in his hand a little figure of metal, all in 4to. John 
Affelin, a painter of Antwerp, known in Holland by the 
name of ‘“ Crabbetje,”” or little John: it is a half-length 
portrait, with long hair, and a hat on: before him is a table, 
with a palette and books, in folio, Ephraim Bonus, a 
Jewith phyfician, with a hat on, in the aét of defcending a 
ftair-cafe This is one of the beft of Rembrandt’s portraits, 
all in 4to. Utenbogardus, a minifter of Holland, in an oval, 
on an o¢tagon plate: he is feated at a table, with an open 
book before him, and has on his head a leathern cap, in folio. 
John Cornelius Silvius, in an oval, around which is infcribed 
«¢ Spes mea Chriftus. Johannes Cornely Sylvius. Amtftelo- 
damo bat. functus S. 5. Minift. aos 45 et 6 menfes. In 
Frifia, in Tyemarum et Phirugum aos 4,” &e. Utenbo- 
gaerd, the banker and receiver of the flates of Holland, 
commonly called «* the gold-weigher ;”’ the little Coppenol, 
the Dutch writing-matter; the great Coppenol, both very 


rare prints, all in folio; the lawyer Toliing, avery fine and» 


rare portrait: he is reprefented feated at a table with books, 
in large 4to. The burgomafter, John Six: this celebrated 
portrait is very rare, and fold at Mr. Grofle’s fale, fome 
years fince, for five-and-thirty guineas. It is faid, there is 
an impreffion of this plate without the names of the burgo- 
matter or Rembrandt, in folio. 

Ideal Heads of Men.—An eattern figure, with a little cap 
on, and fhort hair, covered with a fur gown; a profile, 
with a turban on; an eaftern figure, with a long beard, in 
aturban, very rare. Thefe are all marked “ Rembrandt 
Venetiis, 1635 :’ and it is faid that he fo marked them, to 
_ make the amateurs believe that he had been at Venice. Butt 
of aman with a fhort curly beard, in a black gown; bult 
of an old man, witha long beard, whofe head is reclining as 
if he flept; an old man, with a long grey beard, and very 
little hair on his head, habited in a long robe, in 8vo.; a 
young man, half-length, in profile; bult of an oldman, with 
a {quare cut beard, with a velvet cap on; a man, with muf- 
tachios, half-length, with a hat on, and a gown trimmed 
with fur; a balf-length portrait of a man feated, at an eafel 


painting, infcribed «* W. Droft,’”’ moft probably the por- 
trait of Rembrandt’s pupil, Droft, very rare; the buft of a 
young man, with long hair, engraved on a white ground, 
fuppofed to be Titus, the fon of Rembrandt, in 4to., rare ; 
a half-length profile of a man, with the phyfiognomy of a 
negroe, with a turban on, in 4to.; a philofopher, with a 
fable, a long {quare bearded head, with a fur cap on. 

Female Poriraits.—A three-quarter view of a young 
Jewefs, feated, in folio; the little Jewefs, newly married, 
three-quarter, with long hair hanging on her fhoulders; two 
portraits of old women, in black veils, very highly finifhed, 
in 4to.; “ The Reader,”? a young woman feated at a table, 
reading, a very good engraving ; and its companion, an old 
woman, reading, in 4to.; a half-length profile of a lady 
with her hair drefled with beads, in 8vo.; an old woman, 
with her hair dreffed in the eaftern flyle, feated. It is en- 
grayed in fo delicate a ftyle, that a clear impreffion is feldom 
met with. A buft of the mother of Rembrandt, with her 
hair dreffed, in a black veil; an old woman afleep, reiting 
her head on her hand, dreffed in a turban; butt of an old 
woman, three-quarters, in a black veil, engraved in a broad 
ftyle, in 12mo., very rare; the profile of a young girl ina 
hat: fhe holds a bafket acrofs one arm, and a purfe in the 
other hand. A nearly profile head, in a veil turned up, and 
a feather, in 8vo.; an old woman with fpeCtacles, a half- 
length profile, reading, a very {pirited engraving, and very 
rare. 

Studies and Sketches, Fc.—Several ftudies engraved on the 
fame plate, among others we difcover a head of Rembrandt 
himfelf ; a clump of bufhes, furrounded witha wall, a horfe,, 
and feveral heads, very rare; ftudy of fix heads, among 
which is the wife of Rembrandt; ditto of five heads of men; 
ditto of three female heads, a very fpirited engraving; a 
plate of ftudies of various heads and figures; fet of ditto, 
among which we diftinguifh the head of Rembrandt, with 
other figures: this is very freely engraven, and is one of the 
rareft of the ftudies of Rembrandt. A very tafteful un- 
finifhed engraving of various objects, and a tree, very in- 
definite, in 12mo. ; profiles of three old men’s heads, in 8vo. 
All the preceding are of quarto fize. 

Doubtful Subjedis.— King David kneeling, at Devotion, 
crowned ;”? “* A Repofe during the Flight into Egypt,” 
with the effect of night; the Holy Family are feated ona 
bank at the féot of a tree, to which is faitened a lanthorn, 
which cafts a glimmering light over the whole fcene, in 
oGavo. “ Jefus Chrift taken to Calvary,’ a very rich 
compofition ; * A Skirmifh, or Village Fair,”? a very fine 
engraving, in a flight ftyle; on the fore-ground is a rat- 
catcher holding a bafket on the end of a long ftick, with 
rats in it. A buft of a man, witha bandolier on his fhoulder, 
with a double clafp of precious ftones ; “* The Pen maker,” 
an-old man feated at a defk, with fpeCtacles on, mending his 
pen; ‘* The young Scholar,’’ feated on a {tone at the foot 
of a tree writing, very rare; built of an old man laughing, 
with a little hat on: this is executed entirely with the dry 
point, and finifhed in a very good ftyle, allin gto. Klaas 
van Ryn feated, with a long beard, inicribed on the mar- 
gin with his name, in 12mo.5 and three dromedaries, fole 
lowed by two camels, with eaitern trappings, engrayed in a 
free fpirited ftyle. 

John Lievens, Livens, or Lyvyns, was born at Ley- 
den in the year 1607. He became the pupil of George 
van Schooten, and afterwards of Peter Lattman. He ex- 
celled principally in painting portraits, but likewile exe- 
cuted fome hiftorical pi€tures with great fuccels, In the 
year 1630, he came into England, where he refided three, 
years, and painted the portraits of Charles I,, the queen, the. 

prince: 
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prince of Wales, and feveral of the nobility. Lievens made 
a confiderable number of engravings and etchings, fomewhat 
in the ftyle of Rembrandt, fcarcely lefs picturefque, but 
coarfer, and in general lefs finifhed ; but he always managed 
his chiarofcuro fo as to produce a very good effect. 

Adam Bartfch informs us, that Lievens drew more cor- 
reétly than Rembrandt, (which he might eafily do,) but 
did not engrave in fo pi€turefque a ftyle; thofe plates which 
he meant to finith highly he executed with a very delicate 
touch, and fometimes he ufed to hatch fo clofe, that the 
aquafortis bit his lines nearly into a blot ; for inftance, thofe 
which are on the fore-cround of “ The Refurreétion of 
Lazarus.” It does not appear that this artift made much 
ufe of the dry point, but frequently ufed the graver to 
itrengthen the’ ftrokes. His print of St. Jerome is ftrongly 
setouched with that tool, and two of his fineft portraits, 
thofe of Daniel Heinfius, and Jacques Gouter, are wholly 
executed with the graver; they are in a very pidurefque 
ityle, and bear fome refemblance to etching. He marked 
his prints either with his initials, or his name, which he 
fometimes f{pelled Lyvyns. The following are a feleCtion of 
thofe engravings by this mafter, which are moft worthy the 
notice of thé colleCtor. 

Portraits and Heads.—Do€tor Ephraim Bonus, a half 
figure feated; Jooft, or Juttus Vondel, a Dutch poet ; 
Daniel Heinfius, profeffor of hiftory and politics at Ley- 
den; Jacobus Gouter, the Englith mufician, a half figure, 
with a lute, all in folio; an old man with his head fhaved 
and a long beard, taken for the yortrait of Conrad Leo- 
nard, an early preacher of the calyal in Greece ; the pro- 
file of an old man, with a long beard; bult of a man with 
a turban on, very fine, after Rembrandt; ditto of a man, 
with long hair 5 half-length figure of a woman, with long 
hair; buft of a young man, with an open robe, in the ftyle 
of Rembrandt, all in quarto ; ditto of a man, with a bonnet 
on, in the tafte of Rembrandt, in 12mo; profile of an old 
man, with a fhort beard; profile of an old man, with a 
Jong and pointed beard; a half-length portrait of an old 
man feated, all in quarto; buit of an old man, with a fhort 
beard and bald head, in oftavo; ditto of a Perfian, with a 
cap and robe; ditto of a man, with curly hair; profile of 
aman, with a hat on; ditto of an old man, with a little 
cap on; ditto of an old woman, with a veil on, in the ftyle 
of Rembrandt; ditto of a young woman, with a pearl 
ornament on her head ; profile of a woman, with her hair 
falling on her fhouldérs ; head of a young woman, with the 
character of a negro, all in r2mo. ; buft of a Capuchin, 
with a long pointed beard, and a hat and mantle, in 
folio. 

Hifforical, &c.—* The Virgin and Infant Chrift,’” with 
St. Jofeph, and various other figures, in ectavo; ‘ The 
Virgin and Infant Chrift,” to whom fhe prefents a pear; 
sé The Refurre@tion of Lazarus,” a grand compofition, in 
folio; “St. John the Evangelift feated at the Foot of a 
"Tree, with a Book,”? in quarto ; ‘St. Jerom feated in his 
Cell, holding a Crucifix and a Skull,” in folio; «* St. Fran- 
cis in his Cell, meditating,” in large quarto; “ lhe An- 
chorite,”’ or St. Francis, differing very little from the pre- 
ceding engraving, in quarto; “ St. Anthony feated, with 
a long Beard, and a Capuchin Cowl,” in folio, very rare ; 
« Mercury and Argus,”’ in large quarto; ‘“ Jacob perform- 
ing a Sacrifice ;”’ an eaftern figure in a cloak; buit of a 
man in eaftern attire, with a chain round his neck, in folio, 
both on‘ fhadowed grounds; buft of a man with long curly 
hair falling on his fhoulders, in large 4to. ; an engraving 
of three trees, without any back-ground, in folio; both 
thefe"engravings are executed on wood, but do not poffefs 


any great fhare of merit. «* Death ftriking two Peafants,” 
who are reprefented gaming and quarrelling, of folio fize. 

Erafmus Quellinus was born at Antwerp in the year 
1607, and died in the fame city, inthe cloifter to which 
he had retired in 1678. He fhewed an inclination early 
in life for the arts, and ftudied under Rubens: he became 
an hiftorical painter of confiderable merit, and likewife exe- 
cuted fome landfcapes in a very mafterly flyle. Quellinus 
etched fome plates from his own compelitions and thofe of 
Rubens, of which it may be fufficient to fpecify the fol- 
lowing: Erafmus Quellinus, which was publifhed with an 
account of his life in the French language, in quarto; a 
folio land{cape, with a dance of fatyrs and children, rare ; 
«* Sampfon killing the Lion,’’ in quarto, from Rubens ; 
and “ The Holy Virgin and Child,” in folio, after Rubens. 

Hubert Quellinus was born at Antwerp in 1608; he 
was of the fame family as the preceding artilt, and brother 
to Artus Quellinus the feulptor. Hubert engraved fome- 
what in the ftyle of Soutman, bringing his plates very for- 
ward in the etehing, and finifhing them with the graver in 
a very neat pleafing ftyle. 

He ufually marked thofe plates which he engraved from 
the fculpture of his ‘brother with the initials of Artus, as 
well as his own. The following are felected from the works 
of this artift as being moft worthy of attention. 

A fet of the ftatues¢which his brother Artus executed 
in marble, for the Stadthoufe of Amfterdam, after the 
drawings of John Bennokel, in a folio volume. The por- 
trait of Artus Quellinus, alfo in folio; a fulfome piece of 
adulation offered to Philip TV. of Spain, who is reprefented 
on his throne, furrounded by aliegorical virtues, &c.; The 
Judgment ef Solomon ;” ‘The Legiflator Zaleucus redeem- 
ing the Penalty of his Son ;’’ «* The Province of Holland,” 
perfonified and furrounded with emblematical figures ; anda 
{et of twelve plates of naval and military triumphs, and other 
decorative ornaments of the Stadthoufe at Amfterdam, all 
of folio dimentfions. 

Theodore van Thulden, of Dutch anceftry, was born at 
Bois-le-Due in the year 1607; but became the difciple of 
Rubens, whom he accompanied to Paris, and affifted in his 
grand undertaking of the Luxembourg gallery. 

He painted a few other pictures which are defervedly 
held in efteem, and etched a confiderable number of plates 
ina firm, clear, and determined, but flight ftyle. 

In his praife as an engraver, much cannot be faid. His’ 
chiarofcuro is but feeble; to expreflion of the textures of 
fubftances, he gave little heed, and his drawing is fo man- 
nered, that the fpectator of obfervation ealily traces in his 
prints the fame hand, though working after very different 
matters. 

He engraved the principal events in the life of St. John 
of Matha, in a fet of twenty-four {mall folio plates, from 
pictures with which he adorned the church of the Mathurins 
at Paris; ‘ The Hiltory of Ulyffes,”’ on fifty-eight {mall 
plates, from the pictures of Primaticcio at Fontainblean 5 


«© The triumphal Entry of the Infanta Ferdinand into the 


City of Antwerp,” on eight folio plates, after Rubens; 
a fet of fix fmaller plates, from the parable of “The Pro- 
re Son,” after the fame matter, befide other works of 
inferior importance. ' 
Janus, or John Lutma, was a goldfmith of Amfterdam, 
who diftinguifhed himfelf by the invention of a new mode of 
art, wich had its day of novelty, and was for a time popu- 
lar among fuperfictal connoiffeurs; it was termed Opus 
Mailei, being performed with a hammer, and {mall pointed 
punches, which made an impreflion upon the copper, and 


by being repeated as occalion’ required, the fhadows were —— 
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formed 
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formed either darker or fainter, at pleafure. The burr, 
which was neceffarily raifed upon the furface of the copper 
_ by fuch an operation, was not entirely removed by the 
f{craper ; and in the early impreflions, is the means of pro- 
ducing a foft and agreeable effet. He engraved four plates 
in this ftyle, which are as follows: Janus Lutma; John 
Lutma, his father; the poet Vondel; and P. C. Hooft, 
the hiftorian, all of them in folio, and apparently from his 
own drawings. 

John Lutma, the fon of the preceding artift, was born 
at Amiterdam, A.D. 1609. ‘He was likewife a gold{mith, 
and executed fome few plates; among others the following : 
the portrait of John Lutma the father, habited in. a robe 
bordered with ermin, holding fpetacles and a pencil; por- 
trait of himfelf, feated at a table, drawing; he has on a 
broad brimmed hat, which overfhadows his face: this print 
is yery rare, both in folio; and a view of a large fountain 
with ftatues, and the Antenine column, with fome other 
ruins at Rome. It is firft etched in a coarfe, bold ftyle, 
and the fhadows are worked upon with a fine mezzotinto 
tool. The effe@ produced by this mixture is confufed and 
heavy, but not altogether difagreeable to the eye. 

James Lutma was of the fame family, and alfo refided 
at Amfterdam; by this artift we have a fet of twelve mid- 
dling-fized upright plates of ornamental fhields and foliage, 
etched in a neat ftyle and finifhed with the graver ; likewife 
the portraits of the three L itmas, marked «* John Lutma of 
Oude inv. James Lutma fecit, aqua forti.” 

Adrian Brouwer, fo celebrated for his attainments in art, 
and his wild and immoral habits, executed a few plates about 
this period, of fuch fubje€ts as he ufually painted. (For his 
biography, fee the article Brouwer.) ‘His principal etch- 
ings, which are executed with much fpirit, freedom, and 
talte, and are generally fubfcribed with his initials, are, a 
party of four peafants, inferibed ‘:T’fa orienden,”’ &c. ; 
aruftic dance, where a female is playing the flute, infcribed 
* Luftig fpell,’ &c. both in folio. Three peafants {moking, 
inferibed “ Wer aent fmoken,”’ in {mall folio ; a drunken 
party of four ruflics ; two peafants in converfation ; a droll 
{moking party, confifting of a man, a woman, and an ape, 
inferibed ‘¢ Wats dit voor en gedrocht,” &c:; a ruttic 
baker making cakes, a circular print 5 a peafant lighting his 
pipe, and a fet of fix of male and female peafantry ; all of 
quarto dimenfions. 

Solomon Koninck was born at Amfterdam in the year 
3609, and was the fon of Peter Koninck, a celebrated con- 
noifleur and jeweller of that city, who at the age of twelve 
placed his fon under Privid Colyn, to learn the rvdiments 
of drawing ; he afterwards ftudied fucceffively under Francis 
Vernando and Nicholas Moyart, and became a painter and 
engraver of fome eminence. He etched feveral fubjeéts in 
the ftyle of Rembrandt, after his own defigns; of which 
the following conftitute the more eftimable part. A head in 
profile, of an old man with a long beard; ditto of an old 
| man, in eaftern attire, with muftachios ; a companion to the 
' preceding, but engraved in a much more delicate manner ; 
a three-quarter buit of an old man with a furred hat; an 
‘old man feated in an eafy chair, at devotion, avery fine en- 
- graving ; buft of a venerable looking old man, with a beard ; 
and.a landfeape with cottages, all of quarto fize. 
Nicholas Berchem alfo performed fome etchings about this 
_ time, which confift chiefly of what may be termed Italian and 
| Dutch pattorals, and beam with tafte and intelligence. It 
4s believed that all his prints are folely the refult of aqua- 

ortis and the etching-point, and that his plates were never 
touched with the graver, They are all from his own com- 


pofitions, and for the moft part appear like tranfcripts from 
the fketch-book, wherein he drew animals from nature, 

The etchings of Berghem, like his piftures, delight by 
the found and intimate knowledge of drawing and chiarofcuro, 
which they difplay or imply ; andthe exquifite feeling which 
every where attends his touch, and which feems almoft, 
{peaking without figure or hyperbole, like aGtual contaé be- 
tween mind and its object. 

Thefe are the qualities which impart fuch truth of texture 
and character to his various domettic animals, whether rough 
or {mooth-coated ; fuch pifiurefquenefs to his grafly grounds 
and earthy and rocky banks, and fuch importance to his 
trifles. 

For the biography of this artift, fee Bercuem, Nicno- 
Las.. In contormity with our general plan, we fhall here 
add fome account ef his principal engravings, referring 
thofe who may wifh for more particular information, to the 
catalogue of Henry de Winter, which was publifhed in 
Holland in the year 1767. 

Six fets in fmall quarto, of fix prints each. Thefe are 
performed with all the fire and fervour of Berghem, and 
each fet confiits of five plates of animals, and an appropriate 
title-page, by which the fet is known, e. gr. there is ‘‘' The 
Millkeman”’ fet, « The Shepherdefs”’ fet, «* The Goatherd’’ 
fet, &c.&c. The title-pages are all, infcribed with the fol- 
lowing words, which fhew that they are, as we have before 
furmifed, the probable contents of the fketch-book in which 
our artift was accuftomed to draw from nature ; wx. “ Ani- 
malia ad vivum delineata et aquaforti ceri imprefla ftudio et 
arte Nicolai Berchemi.”” A fet of five folio Jand{capes, 
which are diftmguifhed4rom each other by the figures and 
cattle which are introduced, and which are as follow: 
1. A Peafant feated playing on the Flute. 2. A Group 
of Cattle, witha Woman and Child crofling a Rivulet. 
3. A’ Shepherd, with Sheep and various Cattle. 4. A 
rultic Girl on an Afs, flopping for Refrefhment at an Ale- 
houfe Door. 5. A Shepherd on horfeback, reading toa 
Woman on an Afs, as they flowly travel. A fet of four, in 
quarto, viz. 1. A Landfcape, with Oxen, and a Woman 
milking a Cow. 2. Another with three Horfes and two 
Cows, with a Shepherd in the Back-ground. 3. Another 
with two Cows, andfome Goats. 4. Another with an Als, 
Goats, and a Shepherd; and afet of fix {mall plates, which 
are very rare, and uncommonly fine, of heads of xams and 

oats. j 

a Detached Subjeds of Berghem.—A. cow, in folio, the earliest 
impreffions of which have the name of Berghem in italics; 
a famous print of a cow watering, in: folio ; a landfcape 
with two cows lying down, and another flanding on the, fore- 
ground; a landfcape with cows, and a man on an afs; a 
land{cape, witha fhepherd on an afs, driving goats, in the 
back-ground a woman is introduced with a bafket on her head, 
all in folio ; a woman wafhing her feet in a brook, and a man 
behind her leaning on a ftick, with other rutlic figures and 
animals, in,large folio; a land{cape, with a man itanding 
playing the flute, and a woman feated on the ground near 
him, a rare print, in folio; and its companion, a fhepherd, 
and his wife feated fuckling her child, a very rare print ; and 
a boy feated’on an afs, {peaking to anather boy, who holds 
a pair of bagpipes. 

The beauty and value of the works of this,mafter depend) 
much upon. the impreffions, and early, good, and well pre- 
ferved impreffions are now become very fcarce, 

The. author. of the Abecedario, mifled by the cypher 
of Berghem, which the reader will find in our Plate III. 
of the monograms of the engravers of the Nethemaitie a 

: asen 
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fallen into,the error of calling him Cornelius Berchem. Flo- 
rent le Comte has alfo fuppofed that there were two artifts 
of this furname, one of whom he calls Cornelius; whereas 
the letter C in Berghem’s cypher ftands for Claus, the com- 
mon abbreviation of Nicholas among the nations of the 
continent. 

Herman Zacht-Leeven, or Sachtleeven, was born at 
Rotterdam, A.D. 1609, and died at Utrecht in 1685. He 
was the difciple of John van Goyen, and became a landfcape- 
painter of great celebrity. He etched fome few plates in a 
free and intelligent ftyle from his own compofitions, of which 
the following are the beft ; a landfeape and cattle ; a moun- 
tainous landfcape, with figures and water; both in quarto. 
A fet of fix landfcapes, the firft of which is executed by 
Ag. Winter, and the remainder by Sachtleeven, in quarto; 
and a landfcape, with two elephants, in folio. 

Cornelius Sachtleeven was the younger brother of Her- 
man, mentioned in the preceding article, and was born at 
Rotterdam in the year 1612. He painted in the ftyle of 
Brouwer and Teniers, commonly feleGting fuch fubjeés 
as village parties, foldiers regaling, &c. 

This artift likewife etched feveral plates from his own com- 
pofitions in a flight f{pirited ftyle ; among{t which the follow- 
ing are thofe which are held in moft efteem. ‘ The Five 
Senfes,” intitled «De vyf Sinnen, wt ghebelt door Cor. 
Sachtleeven.”? A fet of twelve {mall plates of animals; and 
a landfcape, with animals and a goatherd, of quarto fize; 
executed in a broad and pi€turefque ftyle. 

John George van Vliet was born at Delft in the year 
1610 ; and was one of the moft fuccefsful of the difciples 
and imitators of Rembrandt. Hé executed a confiderable 
number of etchings, fomeof which poffefs great merit, par- 

‘ticularly thofe from the drawings and piétures of his great 
mafter. They are exceedingly powerful in effe& ; the tha- 
dows being dark, and the lights broad and clear ; but his 
figures in general are very incorrect, the extremities badly 
marked, and the draperies heavy. 

Van Vliet ufually etched his plates with a very delicate 
point, afterwards ftrengthening them with aqua-fortis and the 
graver. His plates are well worthy the obfervation of fuch 
artifts as wifh to make a proper diftribution of light and 
fhade an effential part of their ftudy. At the fale of Ma- 
riette, a complete fet of his works was fold for one thou- 
fand and feventy-five livres. He commonly marked them 

- with his name, or a monogram, which will be found amongtt 

thofe of the engravers of the Netherlands. The following 
are the moft worthy the attention of the connoiffeur. 

Portraits and ideal Heads.—Butt of a man, from Rem- 
brandt ; an Oriental head, dreffed in aturban, and diamond 
ornament ; head of a warrior; profile of an old man, with 
his hands clafped, looking upwards; ditto of an old man 
with a grey beard and a leathern cap ; ditto of a man with 
muttachios, and a fur bonnet and mantle; all in folio. Butt 
of an old man with muftachios, habited ina mantle; Pro- 
file of an officer, with a hat and feathers, both in quarto ; 
anda beautifully finifhed plate of an old woman reading, her 
head is covered with drapery which falls on her fhoulders, 
in folio ; all from the pictures of Rembrandt. 

Hiiftorical, §Sc.—« Lot and his Daughters,” a folio print, 
in which the chiarofcuro is remarkably well managed. 
« The Baptifm of the Eunuch of Queen Candace,”’ a grand 
compofition, of which good impreffions are very rare, in 
large folio; « St. Jerom kneeling, at Devotion,”’ a very fine 
print; all from Rembrandt, and in folio. St. Jerom 

reading,”’ from a picture by Van Vliet himfelf ; ** Ifaac dif- 
covering his Miftake in having given his Blefling to Jacob ;”” 


es 


“« Sufanna furprifed by the Elders,’ both from Livens, in 
large folio ; ‘* The Refurreétion of Lazarus,” from his own 
compofition, in large folio. John Louys copied this print, 
and his copy is fuperior to the original. ‘“ The Ballad- 
finger,?’ who is reprefented in a village ftreet, furrounded 
with ruftics, in folio; « The Rat Seller,’’ in quarto; four 
figures in Spanifh attire, playing at trictrac ; a woman and 
child Kftening toa man who is feated on a bafket turned 
upfide down ; “* The Philofopher reading,’’ with a remark- 
ably fine effect ; <* The Mathematician writing by Candle- 
light,” all in quarto ; An Orgie of Peafants,” avery good 
compofition, of fix figures, in folio; all from his own 
defigns. 

Ferdinand Bol was born at Dordrecht in the year 
1610, but lived and died at Amfterdam, where his parents 
came to refide when he was but three years old. He itudied 
in the {chool of Rembrandt, and attained great celebrity as 
a painter of hiftory and portraits. He executed a confider- 
able number of plates in a bold free ftyle ; the lights and 
fhadows are broad and powerful, which renders the chiaro- 
fcuro of Bol particularly ftriking ; but his prints want that 
lightnefs of touch and admirable tafte which thofe of Rem- 
brandt poffefs in fuch high perfe&tion. The following are a 
feleGtion of the bett engravings of Bol, and are nearly, if 
not quite, as much fought after as thofe of Rembrandt. 

Portraits and Heads—Half-length portrait of a young 
man, with a hat on; portrait of an officer, both in 4to. 
Half-length portrait of a man, with a hat and feathers; a 
young woman with a cap and feathers, in an oval; both in 
8vo. The woman and the pear, being a portrait of a young 
female in a veil, prefenting a pear, a very fine print, in 
4to. Anold man feated, habited in a fur robe, in large 
4to., a rare print. A very fpirited half-length engrav- 
ing of an old man, withacap on. Anda butt of an old 
man habited in a fur robe, in an oval of quarto fize, very 
rare. 

Hiftorical, &c—* A Philofopher in his Study,” with 
globes, books, &c. and a very fine effe& ; ** A Philofopher 
reading.”’? An old man feated before a table, on which are 
placed globes and books. This print is commonly known 
by the name of “* The Aftrologer,’’ ali in 4to. A family 
in a room, confifting of a man, woman, and child fucking, 
known by the name of ** The Chamber of the Accoucheur’’ 
in folio ; © Abraham’s Sacrifice,”’ arched at the top, in large 
folio ; ‘* Hagar and Ifhmael in the Defart,” in folio; “‘ The 
Sacrifice of Gideon,” reprefented at the moment when the — 
angel lights the facrifice, in the bagk-ground is the altar of 
Baal, in4to.; and ‘St, Jerom co,emplating a Crucifix,” 
in acircle of folio fize. 

The events of the life of Dirick or Theodore Stoop are 
very obf{cure. He was born fomewhere in Holland in the 
year 1610, or thereabouts, but how he acquired his great abi- | 
lity in painting and etching is not known. His etchings are 
from his own compofitions, are performed ina very neat and 
picturefque ftyle, and are much and defervedly celebrated, 
and highly valued. an 

His principal work is a fet of twelve plates in {mall folio, 
of which the fubje&ts are horfes, dogs, and peafantry, 
engaged in. various rural occupations, and marked D, 
Stoop, fec. 

Rodrigo Stoop was the younger brother of Theodore, — 
and was born in Holland, A.D. 1612. According to 
the author of “‘ An Effay towards an Englith School of — 


-Painters,’? the baptifmal name of this artift was Peter, but he 


always placed the initial R before his family name, and is 
called Rodrigo by the continental writers. He came int 
Englan 


; 


. 
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England with queen Catherine, and refided kere till the time 
of his death, which happened in 1686. 

This artift engraved feveral plates, after his own compo- 
fitions and thofeof Barlow. ‘They are executed with great 
{pirit, in a ftyle which does him much credit, but we can 
only fpecify the following: A fet of eight, views of 
Lifbon, dedicated to queen Catherine; another fet of eight, 
reprefenting the proceffion of queen Catherine from Portf{- 
mouth to Hampton Court, dated 16625; and feveral of 
the plates for Ogilby’s edition of /Efop's Fables, pub- 
lifhed in 1678, after Barlow. Thefe are flight hafty per- 
formances. 

Anthony yan der Does was born at the Hague in the 
year 1610. He chiefly engraved portraits; if he was not 
the difciple of Paul Pontius, he imitated his ftyle; and 
although he never equalled that great matter, yet his beft 
engravings poflefs a confiderable fhare of merit. He en- 
graved moft of the plates for a colleGtion of portraits of 
the illuftrious men of the feventeenth century, publifhed at 
Amfterdam, many of which are dated 1649. Among his 
beft portraits are thote of Gerard Cock, a plenipotentiary 
to the court of Ofnabruck ; George Wagner, plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Ofnabruck, both in folio, after Anfelm 
Var Hull; Ferdinand, cardinal infanta of Spain, and go- 
vernor of the Low Countries, after Diepenbeck, in large 
folio; the marquis of Caftle-Rodrigo, after Rubens, in 
jarge gto. ; Francis de Meilo, {mall folio ; Francis de Mello, 
on horfeback, in folio, from J. Boffart. 

And of his Hiforical Prints, the moft efteemed are ** A 
Magdalen,’’ half figure, in 4to., from Vandyke; «A 
Miracle performed by St. Francis,” after Diepenbeck ; 
«¢ A Madonna and Child,’’ after Erafmus Quellinus; and 
*« A Holy Family,’’ from the fame painter, both in folio. 
The Holy Family is accompanied by two angels, one of 
whom is itrangely employed in warming linen for the child, 
whilft the other makes its bed. Of the remainder of rhis 
family of artilts, we have already treated in vol. xii. See 
Does, Jacos and Simon, VANDER. 

An account of the lives and works of Cornetius Bec, 
and Lreonarp CooGHEN, (which fhould elfe have been in- 
troduced in this place,) will alfo be found under thofe heads 
refpectively. The plates of the former, impreflions from 
which are much fought after by connoiffeurs, have recently 
been purchafed and republifhed by a foreign print merchant, 
with deferiptions in the French and Dutch languages. They 
amount to thirty-four plates of humorous and vulgar ruf- 
ticity. 

Edward Eckman, or Ecman, was born at Mechlin in the 
year 1610. Hewasa molt excellent engraver on wood, 
and copied many of Callot’s prints, even imitating the free 
Atyle of that matter with great fuccefs. The diftant parts 
of his engravings are very neatly executed ; and the perfect 
forms of the fmalleft figures exceedingly well preferved. 
Among other engravings by him, is the reprefentation of the 
fire-work upon the river Arno, from Callot, which Papillon, 
who has certainly judged well in this inftance, calls an admi- 
rable print, adding, that it is impoffible to find a more deli- 
cate engraving on wood. 

Eckman engraved alfo from Louis Bufink, Abraham 
Boffe, and others. The number of his prints is Jaid to be 
one huudred and five. 
~ John Thomas was a native of Afpres, and born in the 
year 1610. He wasafuccefsful pupil of Rubens, and af- 
terwards, in company with his fellow ftudent Diepenbeck, 
went to Italy, where he met with great encouragement from 
the bifhop of Metz. In 1662 he was intitled firlt painter 


to the emperor Leopold, and had a confiderable penfiow 
allowed him by that prince. 

Thomas etched feveral plates, ina bold, free, and fpirited 
ftyle, which are much fought after by collectors, among 
which the following may be reckoned the beft. ** Mercury 
conducting a Ghoft before Hecate;’? “* A Lady at her 
Toilette ;’’ ‘*.A Shepherd carefling a Shepherdefs ;” ¢ A 
Satyr offering Violence to a Shepherdefs ;”’ all of 4to. fize, 
from his own defigns ; and a paitoral fubje€t, compofed of 
fix figures, three men and three women, one of the former 
is playing upon the bagpipes, in folio; likewife from his 
own invention. The two latter are compofed fo much in 
the flyle of Rubens, that fome authors have attributed their 
invention to him, but without foundation. 

John 'Troyen, or Van Troyen, was a native of the Low 
Countries, and born A. D. 1610. He produced feveral 
etchings from the piétures of Italian mafters, colleéted by 
D. Teniers, for the gallery at Bruffels. They are executed 
ina flight, coarfe, mmcorrect ftyle, but his prevailing tones 
of light and fhade are tolerably good. 

The following are the beft part of them. ‘¢ Salome pre- 
fenting the Head of St. John to the Daughter of Herod,’’ 
after L. da Vinci; ‘* The penitent Magdalen ;"’ after Cor- 
reggio ; ‘* The Adoration of the Kings,” after P. Veronefe ; 
“ Jefus Chrift healing the Sick,’ frcm the fame painter 5 
four fubjects of «* The Seafons,’’ after Baffan, all in folio 5 
and a grand compofition, in large folio, after L. Pordonnay 
of «The Entombing of Chrift.” 

Peter Lifebetius, or Van Leyfebetten, was the contem- 
porary of Van Troyen, and, like him, was employed in en- 
graving part of the gallery of Teniers. His plates are ex- 
ecuted in a coarfe and incorreé&t ftyle; among them are a 
portrait of David Teniers, fenior, in 4to., from Van Mol ; 
‘¢ Diana repofing,’’ attended by an old woman, after Titian ; 
«The Marriage of St. Catherine,’’ after P. Veronefe ; 
«The Vifitation of Elizabeth,” after Palma the elder; «The 
Virgin at Prayers, and St. John carefled by the Infant Sa- 
viour,”’ after the younger Palma; ‘* Cupid prefenting Venus 
with Fruit ;”? and ‘¢ Diana and Endymion,” after Paris Bor- 
donna, all of folio fize. The two laft are remarkably ill 
drawn, and the reft reach not above mediocrity. 

John Meyffens, or Mytens, was born at Bruffels in 
the year 1612. He learned the principles of painting from 
Anthony Van Obiial, and afterwards became the difciple 
of Nicholas vander Horft. He painted both hittorical 
fubjeéts and portraits, but was moft fuccefsful in the latter. 
He refided at Amfterdam, where he publifhed feveral collec- 
tions of engraved portraits, not only from his own paintings 
but thofe of Vandyke, and a variety of other matters. 
Meyflens engraved and etched, and we have by him a col- 
lection of portraits which he publifhed in 1649. Profper 
Merchand, in his hiftorical di¢tionary, mentions a book of 
portraits by this artift, (likewife publifhed by himfelf,) 
which is become very rare, on the frontifpiece of which is 
the name of ‘¢ Speckkraemer.”? They are in general 
greatly inferior-to what might have been expeéted from his 
hand, and do not do him much credit as an artift. Of thele 
mediocre performances, it may be fufficient to fpecify the 
following, which are rather valued on account of the pic= 
tures from whence they are engraven, than on account of the 
merits of the engraver. 

Portrait of himfelf; Henry de Keyfer, archite& and 
fculptor; Guido Rheni; Daniel Seghers, Jefuit, and 
flower painter, from Livens ; Cornelius de Bie, from Eraf- 
mus Quellinus; William de Nieulandt, painter, frem the 
fame mafter ; Mary Ruten, the wife of Vandyke; “* The 
Virgin and Child,” half figures, from Titian, all in gto. And 

38 4¢ Meleager 


» 


ay. 


« Meleager prefenting the Boar's Head to Atalanta,” from 
Rubens, in folio. 

Cornelius Meyffens was the fon of John, and born at 
Antwerp, A. D. 1646. He learned the elements of art 
under his paternal roof, but removed from thence to Vi- 
enna, where he remained fome vears. He feems chiefly to 
have been employed by his father in engraving portraits, 
which he executed entirely with the graver in a fff, taftelefs 
ftyle. His belt prints have no great merit to recommend 
them, and the reft are mere flovenly performances, evidently 
executed in ahurry. The moft confiderable work we have 
by this artift is a fet of portraits of the emperors of the houfe 
of Auftria, in folio, entitled “ Effigies Imperatorum domus 
Auttriace, delineate per Joannen Meyffens, et acri in- 
fculptez per Filium fuum, Cornelium Meyffens.” This 
proves, beyond contradi@tion, that he was the fon of John, 
and not the nephew, as Baffan affirms. His work of next 
importance is in folio, and entitled, «* Les Effigies des Sou- 
verains Princes et Ducs de Brabant.?? In thefe he was 
affilted by Peter de Jode, Wanumans, Van Schupen, and 
other artifts. O@avius, duke of Arenburgh; Antonius 
Barberinus, Cardinalis Camerius, both in 4to; Rinaldo 
Principe Ettenfe, cardinale protettore della Corona di 
Francia, in folio; Giovanni de Witt, Signor di Linfchoten, 
&c. Penfionario di Olandia ; Cafparus Keidtwerdius, Paftor 
Ecclefiac Vefala, from B. D. Meyes; and David Conte di 
Weiffenwolff, Signor di fon et Enfegg; S. B. Van Dry- 
weghen delt. all of folio dimenfions, may alfo be admitted 
into colleGions of the fchool of the Netherlands. 

Marc de Bye was born at the Hague in 1612, of a noble 
family ; he pafled fome of the years of his youth in the 
army of the Dutch republic, and became a member of the 
Academy of Arts in 1664. 

He learned the principles of painting of James vander 
Does, painted animals with all the truth and tafte of that 
matter, and etched feveral fets of plates, of which the fub- 
jects were wild and domettic animals, in a very neat {pirited 
ftyle, after Paul Potter and Marc Gerard. 

The following may be feleéted with advantage from the 
reft of hisworks : T'wo fets of eight quarto plates, each of 
horned cattle, after P. Potter ; another fet in quarto, from 
the {ame painter; a fet of eight, of goats and fheep; a 
fet of fixteen, of goats; a fet of fixteen, of lions, bears, 
wolves, leopards, &c. after the fame painter; and a fet of 
fixteen, of “ The Natural Hiftory of the Bear,’’ in dif- 
ferent countries, after Marc Gerard, very rare prints, in 
quarto. 

Francis vanden Wyngaerde was born at Antwerp in the 
year 1612, and eftablithed himfelf in that city as an engraver 
and print-merchant. His works prove him to have been a 
man of ability ; his etchings are executed in a flight and 
free, but maiterly ftyle, and are much fought after by con- 
noiffears. Among thofe which are the moit worthy of at- 
tention, are the following : 

«* Sampfon killing the Lion,’? from Rubens, in 4to. 5 
4 Jefus Chrift appearing to Mary Magdalen in the Garden,” 
in folio; «* The Marriage of Thetis and Peleus,”’ in large 
folio ; a bacchanalian fubje@, where Bacchus is reprefented 
drinking from a cup, into which a bacchanal is fqueezing 
grapes, a-fine and rare print, in large folio; ‘“ Soldiers re- 
galing inan Alehoufe ;” all after Rubens. « The Entomb- 
ing ot Chrift,” after A. Vandyke, beth in folio; ‘ Achilles 
dilcovered at the Court of Lycomedes,’ after the fame 
painter, in folio; « The Return from Egypt,” in which 
the Holy Virgin appears in a ftraw hat, from J. Thomas, a 
fine engraving, in large folio; ‘ Peafants fmoking and 


drinking before an Alehouse Door,” from Teniers; * The 
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Temptation of St. Anthony,’* from his own compofition, 2 
very rare print; two,women, one of whom is contemplating 
a fleeping infant by candlelight, after Callot ; and its com- 
panion, a female leaning on a fkull before a looking-glafs, 
after the fame matter, all of folio dimenfions. 

Reynier, or Remigius Nooms, better known by his cog- 
nomen Zeeman, was born at Amfterdam in the year 1612. 
He was originally a failor, but having an innate love apd 
natural talent for fine art, he accuftomed himfelf to imitate 
on paper what he faw, and by purfuing this mode of ftudy 
in the fchool of nature alone, gradually became a marine 
painter and engraver of confiderable rank and ability. 

It fhould be known that the Dutch word zeeman is fyno- 
nimous with feaman, or mariner. As the imitative powers 
of the failor difclofed themfelves, his countrymen could not 
but behold his produétions with fome degree of pleafing 
wonder, nor was due encouragement withheld. At one 
period of his life he accepted an invitation to Berlin, and 
if we may judge from twelve of his engravings of fhipping, 
&e. which were publifhed here by Tooker, he refided for 
atime in London, but finally returned to Amfterdam, where 
he executed a confiderable number of plates from his own 
defigns, in a bold and intelligent ftyle. They confift of 
fhipping and marine views, ornamented with good figures, 
and clofed by back-grounds, which are often beautifully ex- 
ecuted and appropriately introduced. 

Of thefe, the moft important are, a fet of eight naval 
fubjeéts, entitled ‘* Quelques Navires,’’ &c. dated 1632, in 
4to.; another fet of fix, of views of public edifices on the 
{ea-fhore, and the yatch which travels between Haerlem and 
Amfterdam, in folio; a fet of twelve, of fhipping, naval 
arfenals, &c. in folio, publifhed in London by A. Tooker 5 
four Dutch fea-ports, in folio, entitled ‘ Raan Poortie ;’” 
« St. Antoni’s Poort ;’’ “ Regiliers Poort ;”? «« Saaghmeu- 
lins Poortie ;?? dated 1636. Another fet of four, of Dutch 
fea-ports, alfo in folio; “* The Four Elements,”’ in 8vo. ; 
a pair of “ The Fauxbourg of St. Marcian ;”? and “ The 
Porch of St. Bernard,’ at Paris; a fea-fight with fhips on 
fire, and another marine fubje@, with two fhips engaging, all 
of folio dimenfions, and from compofitions by the engraver 
himfelf. 

Henry Snayers, or Sneyos, was born at Antwerp in the 
year 1612, and always refided in his native city. Of whom 
he learned engraving is uncertain, but he evidently imitated 
the ftyles of P. Pontius and the Bolfwerts. His prints, as 
is believed, are the fole produ€tion of the graving tool; he 
drew correétly, and much of the charaéter, expreffion, and 
{pirit of the original pictures after which he worked, are 
infufed into his tranflations. 


When engraving after Rubens, his prints, of which the . | 


following are the beit, bear ftrong refemblance to thofe of 
Scheltius a Bolfwert, 

The portraits of Adam Van Oort, after Jordaéns, and 
prince Robert, count palatine of the Rhine, after Vandyke 5 
«© The Holy Virgin and Infant Saviour appearing to St. 
Alanus of Rupe,’’ a rare print, in large folio, and pre- 
fumptively after a compofition by Snayers himfelf ; «¢ The 
Holy Virgin feated and furrounded by Saints,”? in large 
folio; «The Fathers of the Church debating the Queftion 
of Tranfubftantiation,”’ of very large folio dimenfions 5 «* St. 
Francis d’Affife receiving the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion,”? all after Rubens; and * Sampfon delivered to the 
Philiftines,’? aftec Vandyke, alfo in large folio. 

Alexander Voet, or Voert, the younger, was a native of 
Antwerp, and born in the year 1613. He was probably 
the difciple of Paul Pontius, whofe ftyle he frequently imi- 
tated, but not with any very great fuccefs. There isa want — 


of 
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of effe&t, and an incorre€tnefs of outline, even in his beft 
works, though engraved very neatly. » He executed a con- 
fiderable number of plates, after Flemith mafters, but more 
particularly after Rubens ; the beft of which are as follows : 
s¢ Judith and Holofernes,”’ in large folio (the earlieft im- 
preflions of which are before the name of C. Galle was 
inferted) ; “The Return from Egypt,” in folio; “ The 
Virgin and Child,’’ to whom angels prefent a bafket of 
fruit, in folio; ‘The Martyrdom of St. Andrew,” a fine 
print, in large folio; “* St. Auguftin,”’ rare, in large folio ; 
«© St. Agnes with a Lamb,” in folio; ‘* Seneca in the 
Bath, bidding Farewel to his Friends ;’? ‘* Roman Charity,” 
both in folio; “ A Satyr with Fruit,’’ accompanied by a 
bacchante, in large folio, all after Rubens; “ Folly,” after 
Jac. Jordaéns ; “* The Card-Players,’’ after Corn. de Vos, 
both in large folio; and “* Chrift bearing the Crofs,” a 
capital print after Vandyke, engraved on three plates. 

Peter Baillu, or Balliu, was born at Antwerp in the year 
1614. He learned the rudiments of painting in his native 
country, after which he went to Italy for improvement, 
where, in conjunétion with other artilts, he was employed 
in engraving the Jultinian Gallery. On his return to An- 
twerp, in the year 1635, he was much patronized, and his 
engravings are, by many colleétors, held in no {mall etteem. 
Huber clafles him among the firft engravers of his age. 
His works exhibit fome talent in the art of exprefling the 
textures of various furfaces, and his chiarofcuro poifeffes 
contiderable force ; yet his heads are feldom expreffive or 
beautiful; and the extremities are heavy and not well marked. 
He engraved both portrait and hiftory, and executed his 
plates entirely with the graver. Among his mott efteemed 
works are the following : 

Portraits. —Louis Péreira, and Claude de Chabot, envoys 
to Muniter, both in gto. without the name of the painter ; 
John Leuber, counfellor of Drefden, from A. van Woei- 
bergen ; pope Urban VIII. giving his benediction ; the 
four heads of the church—St. Jerom, St. Augutftin, St. 
Ambrofe, and St. Gregory, all in’folio ; Jacob Backer, a 
painter of Holland, in 4to.; and John Bylert, a painter of 
Utrecht, both from his own pictures; Albert, prince and 
count of Arenberghe, in large folio, from Vandyke ; Lucy 
Peraye, countefs of Carlifle; Anthony of Bourbon, count 
of Morel, fon of Henry IV.; and Honorus Urphée, count 
of Novi Caftellie, &c. all in folio, from Vandyke. 

Hiflorical Subjeés after various Italian Mafers.—“ Helio- 
dorus chafed from the Temple by Angels ;’’ a very large 
upright print, engraved on two plates, after a drawing by 
Van Lint, from Raphael’s piéture in the Vatican; “ A 
dead Chrift lying on the Knees of the Virgin Mary ;” 
a large upright plate from An. Carraci; “ The Archangel 
Michael overcoming the Demon,” after Guido; “ The Re- 
conciliation between Jacob and his Brother,’’ after Rubens, 
all in large folio; «¢ Chriit in the Garden of Olives ;”’ 
“The expiring Magdalen,” fupported by angels, both in 
folio; The Rape of Hippodamia, or the Combat of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe,’? in large folio, all after Rubens ; 
«A Holy Family,” after Theodore Rombout, in folio; 
« Mary Magdalen and St. Francis at the Feet of Chrilt ;” 
«©The Virgin in the Clouds,’ both in large folio, from 
Vandyke; “ Rinaldo and Armida,’’ in large folio, after 
the fame painter (the companion was engraved by P. de 
Jode) ; “ Sufannah at the Bath,’’ after Martyn Pepyn; 
“ The Flagellation,”” after Diepenbeck ; * Chrift crowned 
with Thorns,"’ after the fame painter; ‘* The Invention of 
the Crofs, before St. Helena,’’ after Van Lint; ‘ The 
Empéror Theodofius holding the Crofs before St. Am- 
brofe,’’ after the fame painter, all in large folio; “ Jefus 


Chrift faftened to a Column,” attended by angels, with the 
inftruments of the paffion, after John Thomas, in folio ; 
and “* St, Anaftafius feated in a vaulted Apartment read- 
ing,”’ after Rembrandt, a folio print, with a fine effect of 
light and fhadow. 

John van Aken was born in Holland, A.D. 1614, and 
was the fellow-ftudent of Bamboccio. He has frequently 
been miftaken for John van Aachen, of Cologne, the latter 
of whom did not engrave. 

The following etchings, from the hand of Van Aken, are 
free and matterly, and in a ftyle much refembling that of 
J. Both. 

A fet of fix horfes, with landfcape back-grounds, in 8vo. 
marked J. V. Aken, fecit. M. de Heinneken likewife cites 
the two following: a landfcape, where a horfe appears in 
the fore-ground faddled, and a man feated on the ground be- 
hind it, with only his back feen, and towards the left, another 
man with his hat on. ‘J’his is very fearce; and four fine 
mountainous land{capes, ornamented with figures, wood, and 
buildings, in folio, both marked with his name, to which is 
added fecit ; and in the latter H.L. inventore. 

John Almeloven was born in Holland in the year 1614. 
He was a painter as well as an engraver; the latter pro- 
feffion he exercifed chiefly for the bookfellers, but with great 
credit to himfelf. His etchings, of which the fubjeéts are 
principally landfcapes, abound with freedom and intelli- 
gence. Of thefe it may be fufficient to mention, in this 

lace, 
; The Portrait of Gifbert Voetius, marked J. Almeloven, 
inv. et fec.; a fet of twelve views of towns and villages, 
ornamented with figures; a fet of fix mountainous land- 
f{capes, with figures, and the fonr feafons, from Herman 
Saftleven, all in quarto. k 

Matthew Borrekens, or Borekens, was the contemporary 
and friend of the preceding artift, and refided at Antwerp. 
He worked chiefly with the graver, in a neat ftyle, refembling 
in manual execution that of P. Pontius, but his drawing is 
far lefs correét. 

The principal parts of his works are the copies he made 
from Bolfwert, and other eminent engravers, for Vanden 
Eaden, of which the bett are as follows: 

Portraits of Auguftus Carpzou, plenipotentiary of Fre- 
deric William, duke of Saxony, Anfelme van Hulle pinxit, in 
folio; Gerard Schepeler, plenipotentiary of the peace of 
Qfnabruck, from the fame painter; the prelate Chriftopher 
Buthens, after Diepenbeck, all in folio. 

Hiflorical Subjects, &'c.—* Mary Magdalen embracing the 
Crucifix,’ accempanied by the Virgin and St. John, after 
Vandyke, in very large folio; ‘* The Virgin ftanding upon 
a Globe, treading on a Serpent,” in folio, after Rubens 5 
« St. Francis Xavier,”’ and “ St. Ignatius of Loyola,” all 
in folio ; «¢ St. Barbara,’’ in large folio, a very rare print ; 
all from Rubens. * Jefus Chrift bound,” furrounded with 
angels bearing the inftruments of the paffions; « The good 
Shepherd,” “ The Myttery of the Mafs,” both in large 
folio ; and the frontifpiece to “ Butkins’s Trophies of the 
Duchy of Brabant,”’ in folio; all after Diepenbeck. 

Andrea Stock was born in Holland, A.D. 1616, and 
refided the greater part of his life at Antwerp. He was 
the pupil of Jacques de Gheyn, and inntated his ftyle with 
tolerable fuccefs. His profeffional talent was of a general 
nature. He engraved portrait, landfcape, and hittorical 
fubjeéts, but can f{carcely be faid to have rifen above medi- 
ocrity. 

is beft prints are, the Portraits of Albert Durer, in gto. 
after Thomas Vinidor de Bologne; Hans Holbein, from a 
picture by that mafter, in 4to.; Lucas of Leyden, froma 
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_picture by himfelf, in 4to.; Peter Snayers, after Vandyke, 

in folio; “ Abraham facrificing Ifaac,’’ a large upright, 
after Rubens; ‘“* The twelve Months of the Year,’’ after 
John Wildens; and a fet of eight landfcapes, after Paul 
Bril, all of quarto dimenfions. ‘Thefe, with the “ Acadé- 
mie de l’Epée”? of Thibault, which was publifhed at An- 
twerp, will probably afford fufficient fpecimens of the 
various talents of this engraver. 

Antonio Waterloo was born among the fcenes which he 
fo admirably reprefented, in the fuburbs of Utrecht, in the 
year 1618. The events of his life are very little ‘known, 
but none who have tafte and fenfibility to appreciate his 
merits, can read and reflect on that little, without wonder 
and regret. Though born to a comfortable patrimony, and 
bleffed with an excellent genius, he died in a miferable {tate, 
as is reported, in one of the hofpitals of Utrecht, at the 
age of forty ! 

This feems reproachful either to fociety or to Waterloo 
himfelf: but reproaches may well be allowed to fink in 
filence, when we know not where they ought to attach. 


Great talent is often eccentric, and, to all but the eye of 


philofophy, will feem to fhoot madly from the focial orbit : 
that the undeviating fons of Commerce fhould turn from a 
bright prodigy to a barometer or a weather-cock, 1s per- 
feétly natural; meanwhile the meteor glares and expires. 
Earth is illumined, but are the merchants enriched ? 

Hundreds of dealers have amaffed fortunes, and others 
will for centuries continue to amafs fortunes by felling the 
works of an artilt of our own country, who kept {chool in 
Bunhill row, and: difpofed of his Paradife Loft for almoft 
nothing. Hundreds have in like manner enriched them- 
felves by dealing in the works of Waterloo, who languifhed 
and died in an hofpital, 

« Father forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
is a divine prayer, which intelligent Chriftians, in pity to ig- 
norance, cannot too often repeat. Neither know they whom, 
nor what, they neglect. 

Averting our attention, then, from the private life—the 
frail and mortal part—of this great artilt, to works that will 
live and be admired as long as engraving fhall endure, we 
have to obferve, that he was rather an engraver who occa- 
fionally painted, than a painter who occationally engraved ; 
or while his plates are numerous, his pictures are very few. 
For an account of his merits in the latter art, the reader is 
ceferred to, the article WATERLOO. 

If he had any tutor in engraving, it has efcaped record. 
‘The woods, the winding: roads and. villages in the environs 
of Utrecht, appear to have been his ftudy, and of many of 
thefe his etchings are faithful portraits, rendered with a 
mafter’s hand and poet’s fenfibility. The franknefs and 
beauty of his ftyle, fhew that he read the book of nature 
with intuitive readinefs ; and that the charaéter which was 
eccult to others, was to him eafy and familiar. 

Gilpin fays, that Waterloo is a name beyond any other 
in landfcape. His fubjeéts are perfe&tly rural. Simplicity 
is their charatteriftic.. He fele¢ts.a few humble objects... A 
eoppice, a corner of a foreft, a winding road, or a ftrag- 
gling village :. nor does he always introduce an offskip. His 
compofition is generally good, and his light often well dif- 
tributed ;; but his ciief merit lies in execution, in which he 
is a conf{ummate matter. Every object. that he touches has 
the character of nature; but he particularly excels in the 
foliage of trees.” 

But Waterloo fometimes compofes ideal landfcapes of a 
geand and impreflive charaéter, though ftill under the influ- 
euce of the fame prefiding fimplicity. The fcenes to which 
wale xomance, or the {ublimities of holy writ have tlimu- 


lated his imagination, appear to have been produced with ag 
little effort, as the foreft glades, or rufhy and fecluded pools, 
overhung with alders, or piéture{que knolls, which he 
doubtlefs drew and etched, juft as he faw them in nature. 
OF ‘this, his “Tobias and the Angel’? may ferve as an 


inftance, of which the reverend writer above quoted has, i 


another place, written as follows. ‘ The land{cape I mean 
is an upright, near twelve inches by ten. On the near 
ground itands an oak, which forms a diagonal through the 
print. The fecond diftance is compofed of a rifing ground, 
conneéted with a rock which is covered with fhrubs. The 
oak and the fhrubs make a vifta, through which appears an 
extenfive view into the country. The figures, which con- 
fift of an angel, Tobias, and a dog, are defcending a hill, 
which forms the fecond diftance. The print, with this de- 
{cription, cannot be miftaken. The compofition is very 
pleafing. The trees on the fore-ground, {preading over the 
top of the print, and floping to a point at the bottom, give 
the beautiful form of an inverted pyramid, which, in trees 
efpecially, has. often a fine effect. To this form, the in- 
clined plane on which the figures ftand, and which is beau- 
tifully broken, is a. good contralt. The rock approaches 
to a perpendicular, and the diftance to an horizontal, line. 
All together make fuch a combination of beautiful and con- 
trafting lines, that the whole is very pleafing. The keeping 
is well preferved. The fecond and third diftances are. both 
judicioufly managed. The light is well difpofed.. To pre- 
vent heavinefs it is introduced upon. the tree, both at the 
top and at the bottom;, but it is properly kept down. A 
mafs of fhade fucceeds over the fecond. diftance, and the 
water. The light breaks in a blaze, on the bottom of the 
rock, and maffes the whole. ‘The trees, fhrubs, and upper 
part of the rock are happily thrown into a middle tint. 


“Perhaps the effect of the diftant country might have been - 


better, if the light had been kept down; leaving only one 
eafy catching, light upon the town and the rifing ground om 
which it itands.. 

“The execution. is exceedingly beautiful. No artift had a 
happier manner of expreffing trees than Waterloo; and the 
tree before us is one of his capital works. ‘The fhape of it 
we have already criticifed: the bole and ramifications are as 
beautiful as the fhape. The foliage is a mafter-piece. Such 
a union. of ftrength and lightnefs.is rarely found. The ex- 


tremities are touched with great tendernefs; thé ftrong 


mafles of light are relieved into fhadows equally ftrong ; 
and yet eafe and foftnefs are preferved. The fore-ground is 
highly enriched ; and indeed. the whole print, and every part 
of it, is full of art and full of nature.’” 

Thefe vemarks.frony the pen of Mr. Gilpin, on the To- 
bias of Waterloo, are fo pertinent, and fo applicable to the 
generality of his works, that it is only neceflary to add that 
the mode in which thefe extraordinary prints were produced, 
is fimply etching, which he is fuppofed to have worked up 
to fo powerful ar effect of chiarofcure. with his etching 
needle, by mere dint of drawing and the various. preflure of 
his hand, as to render all flopping out: (as it is termed) of his. 
lighter tints, unneceffary. His plates are believed to have 
been Zit in: (or corroded) at one operation of the aquafortisy, 
and not to have been touched afterward with either graver 
or point. . : 

Some of the foreign writers-on art,. to. whom: we are inr 
debted for defcriptive catalogues.of the works of Waterloo, 
are, however, of a different opinion, and affert, that after 
the procefs of corrofion, he ftrengthened and enriched his. 
tones, and efpecially the boles and branches of his: trees,. 
with the graver. 


The prefent writer, from.the comparifons. which he has 


been: 
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been able to make between various impreffions, and his 
knowledge of the manner in which engraved plates wear 
under the hand of the printer, is inclined to believe, that 
the darkeft parts of Waterloo’s plates, which are generally 
the overfhadowed boles and branches of his trees, would of 
courfe begin to wear firft, (from the ridges of. copper in 
fuch parts being either exceedingly minute, or entirely cor- 
roded away) and would confequently want retouching be- 
fore any other parts began perceptibly to wear, which re- 
touching was at that time always performed with the graver, 
the art of rebiting being unknown. 

Hence, in collecting the works of this mafter, it is of the 
utmoft importance to attend to the goodnefs of the im- 
preflions ; for the demand for them has been fo great, and 
the plates have in confequence been fo frequently retouched, 
that the latter prints are altogether unworthy of the name 
of Waterloo. You fee in them, indeed, the general forms 
of the objects, but every trace of the elegant freedom and 
f{pontaneous grace of the malter, is irrecoverably gone: 
back-grounds and fore-grounds are jumbled together, and 
in feme inftances nothing is left but a few ftrong, ftiff, un- 
meaning lines on a faint and unintelligible ground. 

The high eftimation in which the works of this juftly cele- 
brated landfcape engraver has ever been held, have occa- 
fioned frequent republications of his plates, and Huber, 
Roft, and Adam Bartfch, of the imperial library at Vienna, 
have written defcriptive catalogues of them, of which the 
following lift is an abridgment. The cypher which Water- 
loo fometimes affixed to his etchings, may be feen in Place I. 
of the monograms, &c. of the engravers of the Netherlands. 

Views and Compofitions.—A pair, of a ruined building, 
and a woody recefs with two peafants. A fet of four, viz. 
the hermitage ; the paffage of the rocks; the little water- 
fall; and the mountain bridge, all in o&avo. A fet of 
twelve, in quarto; viz. the fifherman’s return; the ar- 
rival of travellers at a country inn; the ruftic well; the 
village mill; the village church ; the caftle on the bank of 
a river; the little bridge, with three anglers ; the four pea- 
fants; view on the road to Schevelingen; the fifherman, (a 
river fcene ;) the two towers, (another river {cene) ; and a 
pattoral landfcape, on the fore-ground of which are a goat, 
ram, and ewe, which Bartfch has attributed to Marc de Bye. 
The mill dam, and the entrance to a foreft, a pair in quarto, 
are two of Waterloo’s early performances, coarfely exe- 
cuted, and evidently done before his powers had attained 
to maturity. Another fet of twelve, of which the fubjects 
are, 3. The fruit trees. 2. The church-yard. 3. The 
cottage. 4. A view on the fea-fhore, on the middle ground 
of which is a village f{pire. 5. Another view, with two 
fifhermen. 6. Another view, with cattle and figures in a 
boat. 7. The traveller and two trees. 8. A paftoral fcene, 
with fheep and a fhepherd crofling a bridge. g. The de- 
ferted village. 10. The inhabited village ; three peafants 
are here repofing ona fore-ground hillock. 11. The fentry 
box. sind 12. The ftone bridge. Another fet of fix, in 
quarto; viz. r. A foreft {cene, withtravellers. 2. A river 
fcene, called ‘the little bridge.”? 3. Sheep fording a ftream. 

_ 4. The boys and a dog, drinking ata brook. 5 and 6, Paf- 
- toral land{capes, with fhepherds repofing under trees, &c. 
A pair of cottage fcenery, in quarto, with the effeGs of 
moonlight and twilight, of the upright form. A fet of 
fix, in quarto; viz. 1. The rock bridge, over-a mountain 
torrent. 2. The travellers converfing. 3. A cottage fur- 
rounded with trees. 4. The oak, (under which a male 
'.and female peafant are converfing.) 5 and 6. Views from 
ature, with travellers and their dogs. Another fet of fix, 


af the fame dimenfions 3, viz. x. The hermit’s chapel. 2. The 


loaded afs. 3. The fleeping peafant. 4. The ftreamles. 
5. The mountains. And 6.'The wooden bridge. Another 
fet of fix, denoted as follows: 1. The foreft traveller. 
2. The cottage, overfhadowed with trees. 3. The entrance 
of a wood. 4. The gate. 5. The knotty tree. And 
6. The foreft river. T'wo other fets, in quarto, of fix fub- 
jects, each confiiting chiefly of rural and foreft fcenery. 
[It is to be remarked of thefe, and of Waterloo’s works 
in general, that while their real merits and beauties refide 
in the landfcape, colleCtors have, with little fenfibility or 
refleCtion, denominated them from the figures which they 
contain, (which are the wort parts of Waterloo ;) fo that'a 
grand mountain feene with rocks and catara¢is, is fome- 
times known by the filly title of the boy and dog, or the 
milk-maid.] A fet of fix grand landfcapes of larger di- 
menfions, entitled, 1. The double cafcade. 2. The caitle 
and catara@t, or triple cafcade. 3. Rocks and mountains, 
with three figures on the fore-ground. 4. A wild mountain 
feene. 5. The grand waterfall. And 6. Cottagers at the 
foot of a mountain. Another fet of fix, viz. the temple, 
with a cupola and waterfall in the middle ground. 2. The 
rock bridge. 3. The large tree, with four figures. 4. Huntf-- 
men ina foreft. 5. A paftoral fcene, witha fhepherd and 
his flock. 6. A watermill, with a cowherd and cattle. 
Another fet of fix, in large quarto; viz. x A plain, with 
clumps of trees. 2. The wildfowl hunter. 3. The return 
from the chace. 4. The traveller by twilight, a foreft fcene. 
5. A river fcene, with boys bathing. 6. A: foreit glade,. 
with figures rgpofing. Ather fet of ftx, in large quarto, 
all of which are views from nature, chiefly of villagers, 
but the names of the places have not yet been mentioned. 
A fet of twelve beautiful landfcapes in fmall folio; viz. 
1. A garden f{cene. 2. Ruins of a city, with figures and 
cattle on the fore-ground. 3. The two bridges, (one of 
which is of ftone, and the other of wood.) 4. The caftle 
and rock. 5. The two travellers. 6. The city gate. 7,A 
river {cene, with two ftone bridges.. 8..A: fhepherd con- 
duéting his flock acrofs a ftone bridge. g- A water-mill in 
a wood. to. The {larts of a foreit, with a falconer. and 
greyhounds. ri. The pointed tower, a foreft fcene, with - 
{portfmen repofing. 12. Another foreft {cene, with three 
large trees on the fore-ground. Another fet of fix, in large 
folio, of foreft {cenery, with rivulets and ruftic bridges, all 
of which are believed to.be views from nature, of. places 
not named. Another fet of fix, in large folio, and of great 
beauty, which are numbered and named as follows:. 1. A 
eountry-inn, with pedlars refting.. 2. A champaign country, 
with figures in conyerfation. 3. A woodland- icene, . with 
two very {mall figures. 4. Two trees on the bank of a 
ftream, with an open gate. 5. Another woodland fcene, 
viewed from a corn-field- 6. A plantation of young trees 
with a fleeping fhepherd on the fore-ground. A fet of fix 
large upright landscapes; viz. x. The large windmill, fo 
called, but the mill itfelf is at a diftance, and the near ob- 
jects are an old houfe furrounded with trees, and on the 
left a wooden chapel. 2. A woodland feene, with two 
peafants and a dog. 3. A mountain fcene, with a road- 
winding over a wooden bridge, towards a foreft. 4, A 
village fcene, with a woman and children repofing on the 
fore-ground. 5. The entrance of a wood, with two travel- 
lers repofing, anda horfeman advancing from among the 
trees. 6. Another woody {cene, with a church fpire in_ the 
diftance. A fet of fix compofitions in large folio, and of the 
upright form, with poetical fubje¢ts introduced. from the 
heathenmythology; viz. 1. Alpheus and Arethufa, 2.Apoilo 
purfuing’ Daphne. 3. Mercury enchanting Argus. 4. Pan 
purfuing Syrinx. 5, Venus and Adonis, And 6, The deat ; 
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of Adonis. Another fet of fix hiftorical landf{capes, in 
large folio, with fubjeG&s from the Old Teftament ; viz. 
x. Abraham difmiffing Hagar and Ifhmael. 2. Ifhmael 
languifhing in the defart, is comforted by an angel. 3. The 
death of the difobedient prophet. 4. Tebias and the an- 
gel, upon which we have commented at length. 5. Zippo- 
rah kneeling, executing the divine commands ou the fon of 
Mofes. And 6. The prophet Elijah fed by ravens in the 
wildernefs ; all of which are verv grand compofitions, and 
executed in the highelt tafle of Waterloo. 

Egbert van Panderen was born A.D. 1606. He refided, 
during great part of his life, at Antwerp, but he often 
added the word Haerlemenfis to his name, from which we 
may infer that he was a native of Haerlem. He worked en- 
tirely with the graver, in a ftiff formal {tyle; and his prints 
have neither harmony of effeét, nor correétnefs of drawing 
to recommend them. The following are feleéted from thole 
moft worthy of notice: God, an angel, a man, and the 
Devil, or The Hiltory of Sicknefs and Medicine,’ from 
Henry Goltzius, in quarto, very rare ; “¢ The Virgin Mary 
interceding with Chrift for the Salvation of Mankind,”’ after 
Rubens, in folio; “ The Four Evangelifts,” half figures, 
after P. de Jode; «St. Louis, Bifhop of Thouloufe,”’ after 
the {fame painter. Part of the plates for a large folio vo- 
lume publifhed at Antwerp, 1628, entitled « Academie de 
PEpée,”” by G. Thibault, all of folio fize; fix engravings 
of quarto fize, of horfes, from Ant. Tempetta ; ‘¢ Maurice, 
prince of Orange, on horfeback,’’ after the fame painter, 
in large folio; and ¢¢ Pallas,” “Juno,” and ‘ Venus, ”’after 
Spranger, in circles of folio fize. 

Theodore van Keflel was born in Holland, A.D. 1620, 
and, it is probable, was related to the Keffels, who were 
painters of no {mall repute in that country. His works, 
which are rather numerous, confilt chiefly of etchings ; 
and (when he did not attempt to draw the human figure,) 
are by no means devoid of merit, but frequently are exe- 
cuted in a firm and free ftyle. He etched a {mall folio 
volume of vafes and ornamental compartments, confilting 
of eight parts, from the defigns of fir Adam de Viane, with 
his portrait at the beginning. They were publifhed at 
Utrecht by his fon, Chriftopher de Viane ; and almoft all 
the plates are marked with the monogram of the inventor, 
formed by an A and V joined together, and the initials of 
the engraver’s names, T’. V. K. to which f. or fec. is fome- 
times added: thefe initials are commonly joined together in 
a manner reprefented in Plate III. of thoie ufed by the en- 
gravers of the Low Countries. Several of the plates for 
the gallery of Teniers, and alfo the following, were exe- 
cuted by Van Keffel; viz. an etching of the portrait of 
the emperor Charles V. after Titian, in quarto ; “ St. 
Gregory meditating,’ a half-length figure, executed with 
the graver, T. Wilbontius inv. ; “ A Repofe during the 
Flight into Egypt,” after Giorgione; “ Chrift and the 
Woman of Samaria ;?? ‘ The Womantaken in Adultery,’’ 
both from Caracci; ‘ Sufannah and the Elders,’’ after 
Guido ; “The Holy Virgin worfhipped by Angels,”’ after 
Vandyke, all of folio dimenfions ; an allegorical iubject, re- 
prefenting “ Abundance,’ in large folio ; the companion to 
which was engraven by P. de Jode, both after Rubens. A 
fet of four bas-reliefs, after the fame painter, reprefenting 
1. The triumph of Galatea. 2..A Triton embracing a fea 
nymph, 3. A nymph in the arms of a fea god. And 4.A 
fawn feated near a rock, with two children and a goat. 
«The Hunting of the Caledonian Boar,” a large plate 
lengthways, is from the fame matter: a man wheeling a 
barrow of peas and beans, with a man and woman driving 
gows, in the back-ground, A land{cape, the companion 


to the preceding, into which is introduced a girl with milk- 
pails, both in large folio, are alfo from Rubens. A fet of ‘ 
battles and fkirmifhes of banditti, after P. Snayers, in fo- 
lio, dated 1656, muit conclude our fele&tion from the works 
of this engraver. 

Abraham Conrad, or Conradus, wasa native of Holland, 
and born in the year 1620. Under what matter he 
ftudied is not known. He engraved hiftory and portraits, 
but chiefly the latter; many of which are from his own 
drawings, and prove him to have been an artift of confider- 
able ability. 

His mode of engraving is various, and free from bigotry 
to any particular ftyle: fometimes he imitated that of Lucas 
Voriterman with great fuccefs, and at others, a ftyle fome- 
what refembling fome of the heads by Rembrandt, but ftill 
more refembling that which has fince been adopted by our 
countryman Worlidge ; employing etching, or the work of 
the graver, or dry needle, as occalion appeared to him to 
require. 

The Portraits of Chriftopher Love; Jacob Triglande, a 
profeffor of the univerfity of Leyden ; Thomas Mourios, of 
Canterbury, after D. Boudringeen ; and Godefroid Hotton, 
paltor of the French church at Amfterdam, after H. Moir- 
mans; generally efteemed the very belt of the engravings 
of Conrad, all of folio dimenfions. i 

Of his Hifforical works, «¢ The Flagellation,”’ and “ The 
Crucifixion of our Saviour,” both in folio, and after Die~ 
penbeck, are all we are able to fpecify. 

Having already treated of the biography of Bartolomeo, 
fee BREEMBERG; it remains only to mention in this 
place, that the ftyle of his etchings is fearcely lefs mafterly 
and intelligent than that of his pictures. They are much 
fought after by colleétors, and good impreffions are by, no 
means common. His mark, when he did not fign his name 
at length, was B. B. F. and fometimes two b’s, in the 
way fhewn in P/ate1V. of monograms ufed by the en- 
gravers of the Netherlands. 

We have by the hand of this artift, a fet of twenty-four 
landfcapes, with figures and animals, entitled ** Verichiden 
verfallen Gebouden,”? with an etching of the portrait of the 
artift, publithed in o¢tavo, and alfo im quarto, Another fet 
of twelve, entitled « Antiquités de Rome.’ « landfcape, 
marked with his cypher. ‘ Jofeph diftributing Corn, 
during the Famine in Egypt,’’ in large folic ; and its com- 
panion, * The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence.” There are 
many good copies from the two latt fubjects, particularly 
thofe etched by Bifchop. 

Henry Naiwinck, Naiwyncx, or Naiwikex, of Utrecht, 
according to fome authors, was the difciple of Bartolomeo. 
He was a land{cape engraver of confiderable merit: he 
painted alfo, and in the cabinets of the connoiffeurs of 
Holland, are drawings in Indian ink by this artift, which 
are performed with much care, and alfo with feeling and 
tafte. 

His reputation, however, was chiefly founded on his 
etchings of landfcape. He caught the mantle of Waterloo: 
he was, perhaps, fomewhat leis free and painter-like, but 
with regard to evennefs of tones, and what is termed en- 
graver-like execution, improved on his prototype. 

His works are faithful reprefentations of Nature, and the 
feeling and delicacy which every where accompanies his ~~ 
etching-needle, has occafioned his prints to be much fought _ 
after both by artifts and collectors. : 

OF his etchings we are only acquainted with fixteen, of i 
which the earlieit and beft impreflions are known to dealers 
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by their having been taken before the name of Clement de 
Jonghe was inierted as the publifher ; they form twa fets in 
large quartu. 

The firft fet contains, 1. A foreft-fcene with a fore-ground 
of oaks. 2. A river-fcene with trees, &c. 3. A rocky 
f{cene with wood and water. 4. A mountainous land{cape 
with a wooden bridge towards the left. 5. Another moun- 
tainous land{cape with wood and water. 6. A canal, or 
river, winding through a rocky country. 7. A river-fcene 
with a village church in the back-ground. 8. Trees and 
water, with a mountainous diftance. 

The fecond fet confifts alfo of eight fubje&s of fimilar 
general character, chiefly of mountain f{cenery. 

Naiwinck always etched from his own piCtures or draw- 
ings, and very rarely introduced any figures into his land- 
{capes. 

Herman Swanevelt, or Swanefeld, furnamed Herman 
(i.c. the Hermit), of Italy, was born at Voerden, in Holland, 
A.D. 1620, and died at Rome 1690. He was the difciple 
of Gerard Douw, but foon quitted the fchool of that maf- 
ter, and migrated to Italy, where he placed himfelf for a 
while under the inftruétions of Claude of Lorraine. 

But like all artilts of original powers, he was much lefs 
indebted to any inftruétor for his acquirements, than to his 
own unremitting ftudies from nature. 

The reclufe life which he led in Italy, and the long and foli- 

tary rambles which he took in that claffical and romantic coun- 
try, for the fake of enjoying nature, and contemplating land- 
feape at its pureit fources, obtained for him the cognomen 
of the hermit, which, generally {peaking, is well fultained 
in his works, by the retired gloom of his choice of fub- 
jects. 
; For anaccount of his merits as a painter, the reader is re- 
ferred to the article Swanevett. As an engraver, he was 
original, bold, and free, always working from his own pic- 
tures and drawings, which are either compofitions or views 
from nature, and which he enriched with figures and cattle, 
that for drawing and appropriate introduction far exceed 
thole of his malter Claude. y 

The general charaéteriltics of his landfcapes are wildnefs 
and fublimity. He has more of breadth and ordonnance, 
or the ftudied graces of landfcape compofition, than Wa- 
terloo, and more of mechanifm in his mode of execution, 
but lefs of fine feeling and tafte. His chiarofcuro. is 
grander, but he poffeffes lefs fenfibiltty to the fimple graces 
of nature when viewed in detail. Swanevelt is more fym- 
metrical and wifely arranged, Waterloo more f{pontaneous. 
If Swanevelt is more epic, Waterloo is more pattoral. 
The latter etched what was before him without any feeming 
effort ; the former went abroad to ffudy, and ftudied with 
effet. 

The engravings of Swanevelt are fomewhat numerous, 
and are much fought after ; fo that good impreffions are by 
no meanscommon. Thofe moft worthy of the attention of 
the colleétor are as follows : 

A fet of eighteen rural fubjeéts, with figures and Italian 
buildings, in oyals, entitled “ Varie campettri fantafie a 
_ Hermano Swanevelt invent. et in lucem edite ;” a fet of 

thirteen Italian land{capes, including a dedication to Gedeon 

Tallement, in {mall quarto; a fet of twelve Italian land- 

fcapes, enlivened with figures, and entitled «* Diverfes Veués 

dedans et dehors de Rome, deffinées par Herman van Swane- 

« velt, dédiées aux Vertueux,” in quarto ; a fet of feven, of 
domeftic animals, with landfeape back-grounds, in fmall 
varto ; a fet of four mountainous landfcapes, enriched 

_ with figures of nymphs and fatyrs, m gto. ; four landfcapes, 


into which are introduced hiftorical fubje@s, viz. “ Abraham 
receiving the three Angels ;'’ «The Angel conducting 
Tobit ;” * Elias in the Wildernefs comforted by an Angel ;”” 
and “ The Angel encouraging Tobit to take the Fish,” all 
of quarto fize; a fet of fix Italian land{capes with figures ; 
another fet of the fame number, with remarkable buildings 
and figures ; four landfcapes, in each of which the Flight 
into Egypt is varioufly reprefented ; four views of the 
Apennines, with ruftic figures, all of folio dimenfions; a 
fet of four landfcapes with figures and animals, in {mall 
folio; fix landfeapes, forming a feries, into which the hiitory 
of Venus and Adonis is introduced, in large folio; and a fet 
of four wild landf{eapes, with legendary fubjeéts, m large 
folio, viz. « St. Jerome meditating before ‘his Cell ;”? « A 
Satyr offering Fruit to St. Anthony in the Defart ;’* 
«< St. Anthony regaling his Friend St. Pacome ;”’ and « The 
Death of the Magdalen.’’. 

Aldert van Everdingen was born at Alkmaer, in Hol- 
land, A.D. 1621, and died in the fame city in 1675. He 
frequented fucceflively the {chools of Roland Savery:and 
Peter Molyn, both of whom he foon furpaffed. During a 
voyage in the North fea, he was thrown by a tempeit on the 
coait of Norway, where he refided upwards of twelve 
months, and employed his time in ftudying the wild and 
romantic character of the landfcape feenery of that country, 
He etched with the fame picturefque feeling and taite with 
which, as we have already {tated (fee Everpincen) he 
painted, and among his works are a fet of one hundred {mall 
views in Nerway, executed with admirable variety, pecu- 
liar charateriltic wildnefs, and as much vigour of genius 
as the cafcades of Tivoli, by Salvator Rofa. Moft of his 
engravings are of Norwegian fubje¢ts, and are marked fome- 
times with his initials, and at others with his name at 
length, 

Believing that there is, in our language, no defcriptive 
catalogue of the works of this artift, we {hall proceed to fpe- 
cify thofe moit worthy of admiration. 

A pair of {mall oval land{capes of rural charaGter ; a pair 
of very {mall uprights, one reprefenting a foreft with four 
figures in the Norwegian cottume, the other a champaign 
country with a cottage; four {mall mountainous land{capes 
with figures and water ; four, in o€tavo, etched in a very 
free ftyle, of cottages and figures. . 

Another fet of four, in o€tavo, of cottages and figures 5 
three marine fubjects with veffels and figures, in gto. 

Six mountainous land{capes, with figures, trees, wind- 
mills, cottages, &c. in 4to. 

A fet of three, in quarto, one reprefenting a windmill and 
fluice ; the fecond a perfpeétive view of a village and 
church ; the third is of wild chara¢ter, with three peafants 
and a dog on the fore-ground. 

A pair, in quarto, one reprefenting a mountainous fcene 
with fir trees and a hermitage ; the other cottages and trees, 
with a fwineherd and two hogs in the fore-ground. 

Two woody landfcapes, of quarto fize, in one are rocks 
on the fore-ground and cottages; the other is a cottage- 
fcene, with a man and woman in converfation. The four 
laft are (contrary to the cuftom of Everdingen) length- - 
ways. 

* pair of landfcapes, in quarto, of rocky character, with 
fir trees and figures ; in the fecond two figures are feated at 
the foot of a rock, one of whom writes on a {tone the name 
of Everdingen. 

A pair of mountainous landfcapes; in one of them is a 
wooden bridge communicating from one rock to another ; 
the other is a ftone bridge communicating with very lofty 

6 rocks, 
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rocks, acrofs which a pedlar is travelling, in the middle- 
ground a man is feated, who appears to be drawing. 

A pair of woody land{capee, in quarto, with cottages ; 
on the road towards the left hand are two figures anda 
horfe ; the other is a rocky fcene with trees, in the back- 
ground is a view of the fea. 
~ A pair of ditto, with the effect of night; one of them is 
a rocky fcene with a cottage and figures; the other is an 
immenfe pile of rocks crowned with wood, all of quarto 
fize. , 

A pair of ditto, one of which reprefents a monument 5 
the other a cottage and peafants. 

A pair of ditto, one is a farm-yard with poultry and 
figures; the other confifts of piles of various trees cut down 
for building, with two peafants, all in quarto. _ 

A foreft fcene, a river is winding through the fore-ground, 
over which an old oak fpreads its horizontal arms. Of 
this engraving there are two fets of impreffions,’ one being 
defs than the other by a third part. 

A woody fcene with cottages and figures, in the fore- 
ground is a waterfall with figures angling. 

A beautiful cafeade formed down the fide of a mountain 
by water which turns a mill; towards the right a peafant is 
feated on the ftump of a tree. 

A large wooden bridge with a peafant croffing it; in the 
middle diftance is a cottage and church f{pire, with a per- 
fpetive view of a town. | 

A mountainous land{cape with a watermill; on the fore- 
ground are three figures. 

A mountainous f{cene; on the middle plain is a cottage 
with oaks and fir trees. 

A landfeape ornamented with very tafleful figures ; towards 
fhe right is a monument in the antique ftyle, with columns 
of the Doric order. 

Anda land{cape, on the fore-ground of which is a Gothic 
temple, towards which a great number of figures of both 
fexes are crowding ; towards the right is a chapel fur- 
mounted with a ftatue of St. Nicholas, all of large quarto 
fize. 

Thefe laft eight prints are the moft capital of the engravings 
of Everdingen. He likewife publiffied a fet of one hundred 
wiews in Norway, anda fet of fifty-fix o€tavo plates, from his 
own defigns, from a book entitled « The Tricks, er De- 
ceits of the Fox,” which was written by Henry d’Alk- 
mpaer. 

Nicholas Lauwers was born at Leufe, in Hainault, in the 
year 1620, but eltablifhed himfelf and publifhed his en- 
gravings at Antwerp. He emulated the merits of the 
{chool of Rubens, and, as Strutt thinks, ftudied under Paul 
Pontius, whofe ftyle of engraving he for the moft part imi- 
tated, working with the graver alone. He was, however, by 
no means equal to that great matter, either in his knowledge 
of forms, powers of delineation, or excellency of handling. 

Lauwers engraved after feveral of the Flemifh maiters, but 
his beft prints are decidedly thofe which are from the pictures 
of Rubens, of which the chief are as follow. : 

«©The Adoration of the Ealtern Kings,” of the upright 
form ; “The Ecce Homo,” of the fameform. (Wote.—In 
the latter impreffions of this plate, the name of Lauwers is 
erafed, and that of Scheltius a Bolfwert fubftituted in its 
ftead, which is probably the trick of fome Dutch dealer, 
which has been put in execution, in order to enhance the no- 

minal value of the impreffions.) ‘* ‘I'he Defcent from the 
Crofs,” of the fame form, 2nd “ A Dead Chrilt on the Lap 
of the Virgin Mary,’ all of folio dimenfions. ‘The 
Triumph of the New Law” isa very large and fine print, 
Jengthwways, which Lauwers has engraved on two plates, and 


is alfo after Rubens, as well as his portrait of Ifabella,’ ine 
fanta of Spain. ‘ 

There are, however, fome few exceptions to our general 
affertion that the beft works of this mafter are after Rubens. 
His large print of ‘ Baucis and Philemon entertaining Ju- 
piter and Mercury,” (which Strutt has miftakenly attri- 
buted to his brother Conrad,) is after Jordaéns, and may 
certainly be claffed among his very beft produGiions. His 
“ Holy Virgin and Child,” and “St. Agabus,” after 
Diepenbeck, and his ‘St. Cecilia,’ and ‘Interior of a 
Cabaret,”’ after Seghers, have alfo confiderable merit. 

Conrad Lauwers was the elder brother of Nicholas, and 
worked much in the fame ftyle, with the graver only, but 
with fomewhat inferior powers. He was born at Leufe in 
the year 1613, but refided principally at Antwerp. 

The Portraits of Aértus Quellinus, an archite&, after 
J. de Decyts; Peter Verbrugghen, a fculptor, after E. 
Quellinus ; Marius Ambrofius Capello, bifhop of Antwerp, 
after Diepenbeck ; and Father Antony Vigier, after J. Cof- 
fiers, may be reckoned among the beft works of Conrad. And 
his 

Hifforical prints of moft reputation are, “ The Prophet 
Elijah vifited by an Angel in the Defart,” a large upright 
folio ; and ‘* Chrift bearing the Crofs,”’ both after Rubens; 
«The Baptifm of the Emperor and Emprefs of Monomo- 
tapa ;” “‘ The Great Crucifixion,” after J. Coffius, in large 
folio ; and ‘‘ The Holy Family,” ina land{cape after Schia- 
vone. 

Coryn or Querin Boel, defcended from Cornelius, and 
was related to Peter Boel, the painter. Probably, as there 
is only three years difference in the dates of their birth, he 
was the elder brother of the latter. 

Coryn was born at Antwerp in the year 1622. 
to Bruffels to work for the publication which is commonly 
called the Gallery of Teniers, which was produced under the 
patronage of the archduke Leopold. He worked with the 
graver and etching needle, but chiefly with the latter, his 
ityle of handling which, was coarfe, heavy, and by no means 
correct with regard to the forms of his objets. 

Yet he had the addrefs to feleét good originals to engrave 
fromm, and his works are therefore, we prefume, held in iome 
requeit. The moft important of thefe are, «‘ The Eagle of 
Jupiter tranfporting Ganymede through the Air,’’ after 
Michael Angelo ; alandfcape after Giorgione, in which are 
introduced a knight armed with a poignard kneeling before 
a female ; ‘‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds,”’ after Titian 5 
“Adam and Eve fitting within an Arbour of Paradife,’’ 
after Paduanino ; ** Venus.and Adonis,” after Schiavone ; 
** The Rape of Europa,”’ after Titian; ‘* The Refurrection 
of Lazarus,’’ after the elder Palma; ‘ Diana and her 
Nymphs bathing,”’ after the fame; ‘‘ Perfeus delivering 
Andromeda,”’ after Domenico Fetti, all of folio dimenfions. 
And, after Teniers the elder, ** The Barber-{urgeon Apes,” 
and “Cats performing a Concert ;”’ ‘ The Village Feéte,.” 
with Dutch peafantry playing at nine pins; ‘ The Interior 
of a Flemifh Cabaret,”’ ‘with a joyous company of drinkers 
and {mokers, all in folio; and a pair-of gto. fize, of half- 
length figures of Dutch peafantry. ‘ 

Wallerant Vaillant, (who is flightly mentioned in our ace 
count of ENGLISH engraving as the coadjutor of prince Ru- 
pert,) was born at Lifle, in Flanders, A.D. 1623, and died 
at Amiterdam in 1677. 
who all of them attained fome reputation in the arts. 
lerant went to Antwerp, and ftudied under Erafmus Quelli- 
nus; he excelled in portrait painting, and met with great 


encouragement ; for having fuccefsfully painted the portrait — 
of the emperor Leopold, his.eccupation increaled fo rapid aE 
, : that © 


He went > 


He was the eldeft of five brothers, — 
Wal- 7 


: that he foon acquired a competent income. He accompanied 
| the Maréchal de Grammont into France, where he com- 
leted his fortune, and after a flay of four years returned to 
the Netherlands, and fettled at Amfterdam. He was an en- 
grayer of merit, particnlarly in mezzotinto ; and made fome 
conliderable improvement in that branch of art, but the 
grounds of his plates, when compared with modern produc- 
tions in mezzotinto, were indifferently laid, and the lights 
, uneyen, particularly where they were much fcraped. ‘The 
moft important of his works are as follow. 

Portraits and Subjeés from his own Defigns.—His own 
portrait, and that of his wife, in oval borders, both in folio ; 
prince Rupert ; another half-length of prince Rupert, read- 
ing, both in 4to. ; John Frobenius, a printer of Bafle, after 
Holbein, in folio; fir Antony Vandyke, feated, in large 
folio; Siniac, a miniature painter, in {mall folio; Hardouin 
de Perefix de Beaumont, archbifhop of Paris; Cornelius Sta- 
dus, reCtor of the Gymnafe at Amiterdam ; Conrad Hoppe, 
areformer of Amfterdam; a young man feated, reading, 
{uppofed to be the portrait of Andrea Vaillant, (a fine and 
rare engraving) ; Baarent Graat, a painter of Amfterdam, 
all of folio dimenfions, (the firft impreffions of the latter 

|) plate were printed in brown ;) Humphredus Henchman, 
epife. Lond. “An old Woman fiewing a Letter to a 
young One ;” ‘A young Man returned from Hunting, with 
a Hare and Wild Fowl,” both in large folio ; ‘* Our Sa- 
wiour kneeling, furrounded with Angels bearing the Inftru- 
ments of his Paffion,”’ in 4to. ; St. Chriftopher carrying 
the Infant Chrift acrofs an Arm of the Sea,’? with the effle& 
of night, in large 4to.; Leopoldus, Dei gratia. Roman ; 
Joannes Philippus, Mogunt ; Carolus Ludovicus, comes 
palat. Rheni et ele&.; and Sophia, comit. palat. Rheni, 
all in folio; thefe four laft portraits are executed with 
the graver, and are very rare. 

Hiforical, Sc. after various Maflers.— St. Barbara,"’ a 
half figure, after Raphael, in 8vo. ; “ Judith,’ after Guido, 
in large folio ; «* The Holy Family,” after Titian; «¢'The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,”’ after C. Procaccini; buft of 
a warrior, after Tintoretto; “St. Jerome,’’ atter a picture 
by Jac. Vaillant, all of folio fize; ** Venus lamenting the 
Death of Adonis,”’ in large folio, from Erafmus Quellinus ; 
a group of three figures, after Terburgh, in folio; “A 
young Man painting at his Eafel,’’ after Metzu; «Two 
Boys,”’ after Fr. Hals ; «* A Child carefling a Dog,” after 
Vandyke; “A Peafant and his Wife,”’ after ‘Teniers; 
« The Prodigal Son,’’ after Marc Gerard; ‘‘ A Party of 
Gamblers,” after the fame painter; “ Judith,” and * Jael,”’ 
from Gerard de Laireffe; «* A Party of Peafants,’’ one of 
whom is fmoking, from Corn. Bega; “A Company of 
Peafants,”’ with a woman and child, after the fame painter ; 
“*A Party of Peafants finging,”’ from Ad. Brouwer; ‘¢’T'wo 
| Peafants {moking,”’ from the fame painter; «A Trum- 
peter Pigeon, delivering a Letter to a Lady,” after Wil. 
Pieces and “ The Gold Weigher,’’ after Rembrandt, all 
of folio dimenfions. ~ < 

Bernard Vaillant was born at Lifle, and was the pupil of hi 
brother Wallerant, whom he accompanied in his travels to 
| Frankfort andto Paris. He gained confiderable reputation 
_ as a crayon painter, and fcraped fome of his own compofi- 
| tions and portraits in mezzotinto, which he figned with. his 
_ initials. Among them are the 
Portraits of John Lingelbach, from Schwarz ; Paul Du- 
| four, after a picture by his brother; Efaias Clement, mi- 
| mifter at Rotterdam; Charles de Rochfort, minifter of the 
| French church at Rotterdam; Paul Dufon, a preacher at 
|; Leyden ; and heads of St, Peter and St. Paul, all from his 
| «own drawings, 
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Andrea Vaillant was the youngelt of the five brothers, and 
fludied engraving at Paris, after having learned the elements 
of art of his eldeft brother. He engraved but few plates, 
among which are the portraits of Aloifius Berilaqua, patriarch 
of Alexandria, in large folio; and John Erueft Schraden, 
infpector of the Gymnafium at Berlin, in 4to. 

Francis Pooft was born at Haerlem in the year 1624, and 
learned the elements of art of John Pooft a painter on glafs, 
In 1647 he went in the fuite of prince Maurice of Naflau to 
America, where he refided for fome years, employing a large 
portion of his time in painting and drawing from nature. 
After his return to the Low Countries, he made a confi- 
derable number of etchings, ina mafterly ftyle ; among which 
is a fet of views of Brazil, from his own drawings ; “ View 
of the Gulf of All Saints in America ;” “* View of Cape St. 
Auguftin ;” and “A View of the Ifland of Thamaraca,”’ 
all in large folio ; the three latter are very capital engravings, 
and are now become rare. 

Cornelius Coning, or Koning, was born at Haerlem, 
A.D. 1624. He is among thole artifts who are but little 
known, and who deferve to be known better. We have fome 
portraits ef the illuftrious men of the fixteenth century, en- 
graved by him in a firm and pleafing ftyle; but can only 
{pecify the following few; Laurent Cofter, the printer of 
Haerlem, from J. V. Campen; Martin Luther, the reformer, 
both in large folio; Dierk Philius, theologian ; Menno 
Simons; and Adrianus Tetrodius, of Haerlem, from P. 
Grebber ; and fome of the princes of Friefland, after An- 
diceflin, which we are not able to detail, all in folio. 

Bernard Baleau, or Baillu, or Van Balen, was a native of 
the Low Countries, who flourifhed at Rome during the 
Jatter half of the feventeenth century, but the events of his 
life are obfcure, and we are not acquainted with his birth- 
place ; he worked entirely with the graver, in a heavy ftyle, 
and his portraits, which are the chief of his works, have no 
great fhare of merit, either with refpe@ to drawing, or the 
execution of the engraving. The following are the moft im- 
portant. 

Portraits of cardinal Urfini, who was chofen pope in the 
year 1672; Canute, kig of Denmark, after C. Panig ; 
“Our Saviour between St. Aicanta and Mary Magdalen,” 
fram Lazaro Baldi; ‘St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzio,” 
from the fame painter, all of folio fize; «St. Peter of Al- 
cantara, to whom the Virgin and Infant Saviour are appear- 
ing,” from the fame matter ; and the five faints canonized 
by Clement X. viz. “St. Cajetan;”’ ‘St. Francis Borgia ;”* 
«St. Philip Benitius ;’” «St. Louis Bertrandus ; and 
«St. Rofa, with the Infant Chrilt,” all in large folio, after 
Ciro Ferri. This artilt likewife engraved many ef the plates 
for a work intitled “* Effigies Cardinal. nunc viventium,”* 

Paul Potter, the very celebrated painter and etcher of 
animals and land{cape, was born at Enkhuifen in the year 
1625. He was the fon and difciple of Peter Potter,.a 
painter of incontiderable talents, but is far lefs indebted for 
his extraordinary ettainments to his father’s inftructions, 
than to his own afliduous {tudy of nature. No artift has 
fhewn more fenfibility to the beauties of rural landfcape 
{cenery, or more eafy and thorough knowledge of the fornis 
and colours of thofe animals which conftitute its moft bril- 
liant ornament ; the flyle of none is more fimple, original, 
and unfophifticated.; the genius of none fhone with a brighter 
ray, for the fhort day of his glory, over the pafioral and 
domeftie dcenery of his native country. He died at Am- 
flerdam A.D. 1654, at. the early age of twenty-nine years. 

“The works of Paul Potter are held in very high eitima- 
tion. » His etchings are greatly and juttly admired for the ~ 
tafte, {pirit, and fimplicity of flyle which are difplayed in 
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them ; and colleftors often pay large fums for fine impref- 
fions of them. 

His prints are original works, i. e. done immediately from 
his own compofitions and ftudies from nature, and are not 
numerous. But we are uncertain whether or not the fol- 
lowing fhort lift contains the whole of his engravings. 

A fet of five, in {mall folio, of various horfes, with land- 
feape back-grounds. A fet of eight, in quarto, of cows and 
bulls, &c. A mountainous landfcape, with a peafant driving 
cattle, a very fine and rare print, in folio. Another very 
beautiful landfcape, in which a fhepherd, furrounded by his 
flock, is playing on his pipe, alfo of folio dimenfions ; and 
a fet of {mall plates of plants and flowers. 

Nicholas Ryckmans, or Richmaas, was born at Antwerp 
in the year 1620. He was probably the difciple of P. Pon- 
tius, whofe ftyle he imitated, or rather tried to imitate. He 
worked with the graver only, in a neat but {tiff manner, and 
the outlines of the naked parts of his figures (the extremities 
efpecially), are exceedingly incorre&t. The following are 
among the beft of his works, which the merit of Rubens, 
rather than his own, have recommended to public notice. 
«© The Adoration of the Wife Men,” from Rubens, in large 
folio; the firft impreffions of which are prior to the infer- 
tions: of the addrefs of either Gafper Huberti, or Corn. 
wan Merlen. «* The Entombing of Chrift ;” “A Head 
of Chrift;’?? and «The Holy Family,’’ very rare, all in 
folio ; ‘ Ulyffes difcovering Achilles at the Court of Lyco- 
miedes,’’ in large folio; ‘ Our Saviour and his Thirteen 
Apottles,”’ half figures, on a fet of fourteen leaves, in quarto, 
all after Rubens: and a work, intitled « Palazzi di Ge- 
nova, raccolta e defignati da P, P. Rubens.’ It is divided 
into two parts, reprefenting the plans, elevations, and feétions 
of the principal palaces and churches at Genoa: the firlt 
part contains feventy-two plates, and the fecond fixty-feven. 
At was firft printed at Antwerp in 1622, and reprinted in 
1652, andis of large folio dimenfions. 

Cornelius van Caukerken was born at Antwerp, A. D. 
1625, where he eftablifhed a print-fhop of re{pe€tability, and 
engraved feveral plates from Rubens and other matters. 
He worked entirely with the graver, ina heavy, laboured 
ftyle, without much tafte. He ufually croffed his fecond 
firokes fquarely upon the firft, which mode of engraving 
requires more exquifite handling of the graver than Cauker- 
ken poffeffed, to render the effect agreeable. His lights 
are generally too much covered ; and his drawing is very 
defeftive. However, feme of his beft prints are by no means 
devoid ef merit: among which number the following may 
be reckoned. 

Portraits. —Peter Snayers, of Antwerp, from Van Heil ; 
‘Tobias Verhae@t, a landf{cape painter, from Otho-venius ; 
Peter Meerte, a portrait painter of Bruffels; Robert van 
den Hoeck, a painter of camps, from Gonzales Coques ; 
John de Carandolet ; Francis de Faino, baron de Jamajo; 
Charles van den Bofch, bifhop of Bruges, in an oval, with- 
ut the names of the painters, all of quarto fize; and 
Charles II. of England, with a back-ground by Hollar, in 
large folio. , 

Hiforical, Fe. after various Mafters.—“ A dead Chritt 
lying on the Ground, with his Head on the Lap of the 
Virgin,” after Caracci; ‘* A dead Chrift, fupported by 
the Holy Virgin and St. John,” after Vandyke; ‘“ The 
Defcent of the Hazy Spirit ;? « Charity with three Chil- 
dren,’ both from the fame painter; ‘ Roman Charity,” 
after Rubens, a plate much to be’ preferred to the other 
engravings of Caukerken, and of which it is uncommon to 
find good impreffions ; “St, Anne and the Virgin,” after 
Rubens, in folio, a rare pyint ; “The Martyrdom of St, 


Lievin,”’ bifhop of Ghent, after Rubens, in large folio (thofe 
impreffions are the beft with the addrefs of Hollander) ; 
and “ A Female fuckling a Child,’ in folio, from Ab. 
Diepenbeck. 

Philip Fruytiers was born at Antwerp in the year 1625. 
He was originally an oil painter, but afterwards preferred 
water-colour, and greatly excelled m miniature painting. 
His works chiefly confilt of portraits and converfations, 
which he executed in a very mafterly ftyle. His heads are 
very expreffive, and his draperies well drawn. Rubens was. 
fo much pleafed with this painter, that he and his family fat 
to him; and the pi€ture of them, which he painted, was 
confidered as his maiter-piece. 

Fruytiers likewile excelled in etching, which he performed 
in an intelligent ftyle, worthy of a great painter ; ard gene- 
rally produced powerful effe€ts of chiarofcuro. His en- 
gravings are not numerous, nor are we able to fpecify more 
than the following 

Portraits of Godofredi Wendelini, a philofopher of the 
feventeenth century, in folio; Marcus Ambrofius Capello, 
bifhop of Antwerp; Jacob Edelherr of Louvain, both in 
large folio; Hedwige Eleonora, queen of Sweden; and 
an emblematical fubjeé& on the birth of the Virgin, in folio, 
all from his own pictures. 

For an account of the merits of John Fyt as a painter, 
fee vol. xvi. part ii. He flourifhed at the period which is 
now under our review, and etched fome few plates of animals 
with his accultomed feeling and vigour, of which the follow- 
ing isa lift. A fet of eight,’ in quarto, of various animals. 
And a fet of feven, comprifing the title, with a-dedication 
to Don Carlo Guafco, marchefe di Solerio, &c. &c. of dogs, 
with landfcape back-grounds, in fmall folio. Few painters 
have produced etchings in a more feeling and animated ftyle 
than this fet is executed. : 

Henry Bary was a native of Holland, born A.D. 1626. 
His ftyle of engraving feems to have been formed from 
{tudying the prints of Cornelius Viffcher; and the imi- 
tation appears moi{t evident in his portraits; efpecially 
thofe which he has executed in his neateit manner. In 
drawing, tafte, and harmony of chiarofcuro, he is fre- 
quently deficient; yet fometimes he has difcovered much 
mechanical fkill, and feems to have handled his graver with 
facility. One of his beft ard moft finifhed prints 1s “ Spring 
and Summer,”’ perfonified by two children, a {mall up- 
right plate, from Vandyke, and executed as a companion to 
the «Autumn and Winter,” engraved by Munichuyten, after _ 
G. Liaireffle. This plate is executed entirely with the — 
graver, in a clear neat ftyle, and fhews his management of 
that inftrument in the moft ftriking light. Among the beft 
of his remaining engravings are the following. 

Portraits without the Names of the Painters —Divk and 
Walter Grabeth, painters on glafs; Adrian Heerebond, a — 
philofopher ; Hieronymus van Bevernink ; Didier Erafmus 
of Rotterdam, all of quarto fize; Wilhelm Jofeph, baron 
of Ghent, and admiral of Holland; Rombout Hagerbeets, - 
both in folio ; Anitius Manlius Severinus Boetius, in quarto ; 
Jacobus ‘l'aurinus ; the count John of Waldf{tein, both in 
folio ; and the duchefs de la Valiere, in large folio. 

Portraits figned with the Names of the Painters —Hugo — 
Grotius, after Michael’ Janfon Mireveldt ; Cornelius Kets 
tels, the painter, from a picture by himfelf, both in quarto; — 
Jacob Backer, the painter, after G. Terburgh, in an oval of 
folio fize; John Schellhammer, minifter of Hamburgh; 
John Zas, a reformer of Gouda, from Chr. Pierfon; Jacob 
Batelier ; and Arnold Guiftermans, from Welterbaen, all in 
folio; Michael de Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, after F. Bol; ~ 
admiral Vlugh, after B. vander Helft, both in large i“ ‘ 
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Leo van Altzema, a Dutch hiftorian, after J. de Bane, in 
Jarge folio; and George de Mey, a celebrated theologian, 
after Coan Diemen, in folio. 

Hifforical, c.—‘ Neptune,'’ a quarto plate, engraved 
from Bary’s own compofition. Ann allegorical title page 
to a work by Leo van Aitzenea, after Seemer, in folio. A 
woman fuckling an infant, without the painter’s name, and 
perhaps defigned by himfelf. A pair of peafantry, in quarto, 
after A. Brouwer; the country houfe-keeper, after P. van 
Aerften, in folio. A pair, intitled “ Take Care of the 
Water!’’ and Wine makes the People infolent,”’ after 
F. Mieris, each infcribed alfo with four Dutch verfes, in 
folio; and * A Youth dreffed in a Hat and Feathers,” after 
G. Terburgh, alfo in folio. 

_ John Munnickhuyfen, or Munichuyfen, was a native of 

Friefland, born A. D. 1636. He refided at Flanders, and 
executed ,a confiderable number of meritorious works with 
the graver, among which are the followin 

Portraits of Hendrick Dirckfen Spiegel, a burgo-mafter, 
a very fine engraving, from J. M. Limburg; Francis Bur- 
mann, profeflor of theology at Utrecht, from C. Maas ; 
Gerard Brandt, preacher at Rotterdam, from M. Mufcher, 
all in folio; Peter Zurendonk, reCtor of the Latin fchool 
of Amfterdam, from David Plaats, in large folio; John 
van Wayen, preacher at Middleburg; Daniel Gravi, a 
clergyman of the fame place, from Z. Blyhof, both in large 
folio; Peter van Staveren, a clergyman of Leyden, from 
Wilhelm van Mieris, in folio; admiral Van Tromp, of 
Holland, a fine portrait, from D. A. Plaffe, in large folio ; 
and the companion to Bary’s ‘ Spring and Summer ;’’ 
reprefenting “Autumn and Winter,” perfonified by chil- 
dren, after Vandyke. 

Hercules Zeghers, or Zegers, was born at Utrecht in 
the year 1625. He is fpoken of by the author of ‘ Lives 
of the Dutch Painters, &c.’? (Defchamps), as having been 
an artift of fertile invention, but an unfortunate exemplifica- 
tion of the fcriptural text, that “the race is not to the 
{wift, nor the battle to the ftrong, nor riches to men of un- 
derftanding, nor favour to men of fkill.’’ 

He both painted and engraved landfeape. The above 
writer fays, that his compofitions are very rich, and much 
varied; and that he commonly reprefented very extenfive 
{cenes, with far diftant horizons, but met with no patronage 
or encouragement. Nor was he a whit more fortunate, in 
this refpe@t, in his etchings, which foon iffued forth from 
the retail fhops, as wrappers to other commodities. 

The prefent writer has not feen any of the works of 
Zeghers, and is inclined to think that Defchamps may have 
overrated his merits. It is not eafy to delieve that at 
Utrecht, in the feventeenth century, good prints would 
have been depreciated to the value of wafte paper; or if 
a folitary inftance or fo, of fuch depreciation had occurred, 
that very circumftance would have advanced meritorious en- 
gravings to fome public notice, which muit have led towards 
appreciation, and have finally benefited the artift, however 
ebfcure, in {pite of the crafty practices of the print-dealers, 

That Defchamps was not very obfervant as a connoiffeur, 
nor very correct as a writer, may be inferred from his ftate- 
ment, that Zeghers difcovered the /ecret of printing in 
colours upon canvas: where, for difcovered the fecret, we 

fhould read, had recourfe to the expedient ; and for canvas, 
accerding to the baron Heinneken, we fhould read paper. 

The concluding anecdotes related of this artift are pro- 
bably more worthy of credit and of regret. Hercules made 
a laft, and, according to Defchamps, a ftupendous effort, 
{paring neither time nor pains, nor any kind of exertion of 
which he was capable, and produced an admirable Jand- 


f{eape, of which he offered the engraved plate for fale te a 
print-dealer. The dealer advifed him to convert his plate 
into fhuff-boxes; and the artift heard with indignation that 
he would purchafe ic at no higher rate than the value of the 
copper. Zeghers took back his landfcape, and, vowing 
that each impreffion fhould fell for as much as the dealer had 
offered for the plate, deftroyed his engraving in a paroxyin 
of difappointment. The artift thus verified his vow, and 
the dealer loft his bargain; but two proofs had been taken 
from the plate, and they were purchafed at the price-of 
fixteen ducats each. 

Nothing certain, however, can be inferred from this 
anecdote, without feeing one of the two impreffions from ¢ 
plate, or hearing fome more faithful report of its merits 
than Defchamps appears to have been qualified to , 
fince we know not who were the purchafers: and the ig 
norant part of the tribe of collectors, will often freely give 
thofe fums for rarity, which they withhold from meritorious 
exertion. 

Unable longer to endure the fcorn and the negle& with 
which he was treated by the dealers and the public, this un- 
fortunate artift addi@ted himfelf to drinking; and, one day 
returning to his houfe in a itate of intoxication, fell down 
ftairs, and fo materially injured himfelf that he died in a few 
hours. 

It is almoft fuperfluous to add, that the works of Zeghers 
are very {carce. In the public hall at Drefden are fifteen of 
his pictures; and another is mentioned by Houbracken, 
vol. ii. p. 136. 

Gerard Valck, the fervant, and afterwards the brother- 
in-law, of Bloteling, was born at Amfterdam in the year 
1626. But both thefe artifts migrated to England; and 
the reader will find an account of them, and their works, in 
our account of the Origin and Progre/s of Excuisn En- 
graving. 

Cornelius van Dalen the younger was born at Antwerp 
in the year 1626. He was the fon of a print-feller of the 
fame baptifmal name, and, out of diftinétion, always added 
the word junior to higname. He is faid to have learned en- 
graving of Coruelius Viflcher; but his ftyle varied from 
time to time, refembling, as occafion appeared to him to 
require, thofe of Lucas Voriterman, P. Pontius, S. Bolf- 
wert, and other mafters. A fet of antique ftatues, en- 
graved by him, are in a bold, free ftyle, as if founded upon 
that of Goltzius: others, again, feem imitations of that of 
F. de Poilly. In all thefe different manners he has fuc- 
ceeded; and they manifeft the extraordinary verfatility of 
his powers, and great command he had of the graver: for 
he worked with that inftrument only. 

He engraved a great variety of portraits, fome of which 
are very valuable, and form the beft, as well as the larger 
part of his works. He did not fucceed fo well in drawing 
the naked parts of the human figure: his outlines are heavy, 
and frequently incorre&t ; and the extremities, the feet efpe- 
cially, are feldom well marked. The following are felected 
from his beft engravings : 

Portraits.—Queen Catherine of Medicis, feated, a very 
fine engraving, in large folio; Francis Deleboe Sylvius, a 
phyfician, C. V. Dalen del. ; John Ruppert van Groenen- 
dyck, the burgomafter of Leyden; Jacob Baudes Heertoot 
Waflenaer, lieutenant and admiral; the old, old, very old 
man, Thomas Parr, aged one hundred and fifty-two, all of 
large folio fize; Efaias Dupré, the theologian, from D. 
Baudrigeen ; Anna Maria Schierman, with fix Latin verfes, 
after Van Ceulen; Andrea Rivetus, profeffor of theology ; 
Frederic Spanheim, from Van Negre, profeffor of theology, 
all in folio; James, duke of York and Albany, from Sim, 
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Luttichuys; Charles II. of England, conipanion to the 
preceding, from the fame painter; John Maurice, prince of 
Naffau, after Gov. Hinck ; Maarte Harpertfs “romp, the 
Dutch admiral, after Livens ; four very fine portraits, after 
Titian, from the cabinet of Reynft, iz. Peter Aretine, 
John Boccace, George Barberelli, and Sebaftian del Pi- 
ombo, all of large folio dimenfions, 

Hifforical, Sc.—** The Adoration of the Shepherds ;”’ 
“ The Virgin and Infant Chrilt,”’ both in 4to.; an alle- 
gorical engraving, reprefenting a fatyr leading an als, and 
a woman and child lying near a cock, in 4to.; “¢ The four 
Fathers of the Church,”? after Rubens, in folio, executed 
in the. ftyle of P. Pontius; “ The Graces embellifhing a 
Statue of Nature,”’ after the fame painter, a large upright 
print on two plates. In the execution of this print, he 
feems to have had an eye to the neater works of S. Bolf- 
wert. « A Shepherd crowning a Shepherdefs with Flowers,” 
after Caitelyn, in 4to.; “* The Holy Virgin prefenting the 
Breaft to the Infant Chrift,’’ after Hinck; “* Venus and 
Cupid ;” anda head of anegrefs, both from the fame painter, 
all in folio ; ‘* The four Elements,” reprefented by children, 
in ovals of quarto fize; a concert of four perfons; * Gior- 
gione,”’ in large folio, from the cabinet of Reynift ; and “The 
Monument of Admiral Van Tromp,” after a marble group 
by Verhulit, a very rare print, in large folio. 

Nicholas van Hoie, or Van Hoy, was born at Antwerp 
in the year 1626. | He was but an indifferent engraver; but, 
at the death of Francis Leux, was entitled cabinet painter 
to the emperor of Germany. In conjunétion with Steen, 
Offenback, and other artifts equally indifferent with himflf, 
he engraved the collection of pictures, which D. Teniers 
the younger made for Leopold, archduke of Auftria. This 
collection was publifhed at Antwerp in the year 1660, in 
folio, confifting of two hundred and forty-three prints, and 
is ufually known by the name of the Gallery of Teniers. 
The following engravings are likewife by him: “ The 
Virgin and Holy ie with St. Jerome,” after Baroc- 
cio, in 4to.; ‘ Chrift and the Woman of Samaria,” after 
Raphael; ‘ The dead Body of Chrift extended on the 
Earth, and the Virgin proftrate before it,” from D. Fetti; 
and “ Apollo and the Mufes on Mount Parnaffus,” after 
‘Tintoretto, all of folio fize. 

Richard Collin was born at Luxembourg in the year 
1626. He went to Rome to ftudy under Sandrart, from 
whofe drawings he engraved feveral plates. He afterwards 
returned to hee from whence removing to Bruflels, 
he was honoured with the title of engraver.to the king of 
Spain. But in his engravings he feldom exceeded medio- 
crity. There is a portrait of this artift, with a loug inferip- 
tion in bad French. The following are fome of his beft 
engravings : 

Portraits of Artus Quellinus, a ftatuary of Amfterdam ; 
John Philip van Thielen, a flower-painter, both from E., 
Quellinus, in 4to.; Joachim Sandrart; Cornelius Hazart, 
a controvertift, both in folio; Bartholomew Murillo, the 
celebrated painter of Spain; Chriftian Albert, bifhop of 
Lubeck, both in large folio; Anna Adelhildis; uxor prin- 
cipis de la Tour et Taxis; Claude Francis de la Viefville, 
abbé of Louvaine, in large folio; Arnold John Philip de 
Raet van Voont, knight of the order of Chrift; and the 
thirty portraits of the faints of mount Carmel, all in large 
folio. 

_ fiflorical, Gc.— Etther before King Ahafuerus,” in 
farge folio, from Rubens; “ Chrift carrying the Crofs,” 
after Van Diepenbeck, in folio; ** St. Arnold,” after the 
fame painter; and “ The Sepulchral Monument of Peter 
Pafqual,” both in ato. 


Francis van Neve, or de Neve, was born at Antwerp, 
A.D. 1627. 
dyke, and afterwards travelled to Italy. He became a 
land{cape-painter of confiderable merit, and fucceeded re- 
markably well in introducing {mall figures into his piGtures. ~ 

On his return to his native city, Wan Neve etched a confi- 
derable number of landfcapes, into which he introduced 
hiftorical figures with much judgment. They are executed 
in a flight, but intelligent flyle ; the effeéts are very agree- 
able, and they are ail from his own compofitions, proving at 
once the excellency of his talte, and the fertility of his ge- 
nius. he following are feleéted from his works, as being 
the meft meritorious. 

A pair of mountainous landfcapes with buildings, and 
figures in the coftume of the Grecians ; a pair of land{capes of 
the fame charagter, with an angler and two other figures in 
one, the other has a large tree and a river in the fore-ground, 
anda man tending fheep at a diftance; a pair of pattoral 
land{capes, \with figures in the drefs of Arcadian fhepherds ; 
a pair of landfcapes, into one of which isintroduced Diana 
and Endymion, and in the other Venus and Cupid; and 
another is Wenus repoling on the banks of a river, and 
Cupid fwimming in it ; a pair of hiltorical landfcapes, in one 
of which is Narciffus admiring himfelf ; and the other is a 
pattoral fcene, with a fhepherd playing the tabor, accom. 
panied with his flock ; all of folio dimenfions. i, 

Henry Verfchuring was born at Gorcum in the year 
1627. He learned the rudiments of art under Theodore 
Govertz, whofe fchool he quitted to ftudy under John Both. 
From Utrecht, where Both refided, he went to Rome, 
where he frequented the public academy, and travelled fuc- 
ceflively to Florence and to Venice. In 1655 he returned to 
his natiye country, where he painted battles, ikirmifhes, and 
fubje&ts of that kind, with great fuccels ; he always imitated 
nature with much truth, and his compofitions abound with 
wild variety and charaGteriltic {pirit. ; 

Verfchuring executed a confiderable number of flight 
etchings of {kirmifhes, military furprifes and purfuits, from 
his own compofitions, of which the prefent writer is unable 
to fay more than that they are very fcarce. 

This artift was drowned in a tempelt at fea, on the twenty- 
fixth of April, 1690. 

John or Jofhua Offenbeck was born at Rotterdam in the 
year 1627, and became a landfcape and cattle-painter, whofe 
merits will be treated under the article OssenBeck. 

He travelled fuccellively, either for patronage or improve- 
ment, to Frankfort, Mayence, Ratifbon, and Vienna, and in, 
the courfe of his profeffional career, executéd a confiderable- 
number of etchings in a free and paintér-like Ryle. Huber- 
thinks they are the production of his leifure, but it may. 
fairly ‘be prefumed that at leaft thofe which he executed for 
the gallery of Teniers were done as much for profit as for 
pleafure. 

Among thefe are ‘¢ The Death of the Children of Niobe,” 
after Palma; “ The Children of Ifrael gathering Manna in 
the Defart,” after Tintoret; “ Orpheus charming the 
Brutes,”’ and ‘* The Four Seafons,” all after Baffan, and of 
folio fize. Offeubeck is thought to fucceed better in etch- 
ing after the pictures of Baflan, than thofe of any other maf- 
ter, and the lait-mentioned are among his very belt prints. 

For other publications he produced two fets, of twelve 
quarto plates each, from his own compofitions, of which oné 


Vaccino,”” at Rome, and ‘ The Cafarella, near the Gate of 
St. Sebaftian,”’ in the fame city; A Boar-hunt,”’ after Bam- 
boccio, and the chateau of M. de Wenzelbourg, drawn, 
prefumptively by, himfelf, all of folio dimenfions. 
; 8 A. feta 
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A fet of fix large upright folio etchings, entitled «« The 
Gallery of Wenzelbourg,”’ and after Salvator Rofa, Peter 
de Laer, ard St. Vlicger,'are of great variety; aud “ The 
Reprefentation of a grand Fettival tiven at Vienna,” after 
a picture by Alex. Lartucci, in large folio, is alfo among the 
fineft and rareft engravings of this matter. 

Adrian vander Kabel, or Cabel, was born at Ry{wick, near 
the Hague, A.D. 1631. He was the difciple of John van 
Goyen, but appears to have formed his fty!e partly from 
ftudying the works of Salvator Rofa. He painted and 
etched landf{capes, which were fometimes of paitoral, and at 
others of marine charaéter, all of which he ltudied from na- 
ture, and imitated her with great accuracy. 

The Rev. Mr. Gilpin juftly remarks of his etchings, that, 
«in thofe which he has {tudied, and carefully executed, there 
is great beauty. His manner ({tyle) is loofe and matterly. 
His prints want effet, but abound in freedom. His trees 
are often particularly well managed : and his {mall pieces in 
general are the belt of his works.” 

Among thele may be diltinguifhed a fet of fix quarto 


} Yandfcapes, ornamented with figures and ruined edifices ; 


another fet of thirty of mountainous character, with rocks, 


 ealtles, and cataraéts ; another fet of four, allo of romantic 


charaéter, adorned with figures and ruined fabrics, in folio ; 
apair of landfcapes of the fame general charaéter, alfo in 
folio; and, in larger folio, another pair of * St. Jerome in 
the Defart,’”? and ** St. Bruno,” or, according to Strutt, 
« St. Anthony,” alfo ina wild and favage landfcape. It is 
remarkable, that in the latter plate the figure of the faint is 
engraved, without any crofs-hatchings, in the ftyle of Mellan, 
and if Strutt’s conjeCture be right, is inferted by fome other 
artilt. The two latter prints are probably the rareft, though 
not the belt, of the prints of Vander Kabel, who died at 
Lyons in the year 1695. 

Jeremiah Valck, or Falk, was born at Dantzic fome 
time about the year 1630. In his youth he travelled to 
Paris, and ftudied under Chaveau, but fettled afterwards in 
Holland, where he etched and engraved feveral plates for 
the cabinet of Reynit, in confequence of which he is 
generally claffed with the engravers of the Low Countries. 
He worked both with the etching-needle and the graver, and 


| engraved hiltory and portrait with confiderable fuccefs. * In 
| the courfe of his life he vifited-the courts of Denmark and 


Sweden, but finally eftablithed himfelf at his native city of 
Dantzic, where he died at an advanced age. 
The number of his plates that are fub{cribed with his 


| name, with the addition of «* Van Stockholmia,’’ fhew that 


he muft have remained in Sweden for fome years, and have 


| given rife to the fufpicion of Strutt, that he was a native of 


| that country. 1 
| and his drawing tolerably correct, but his chiarofcuro is de- 


His ftyle of engraving is vigorous and free, 


feAive in harmony. 

‘ The Abbe Marolles was in poffeffion of ninety-three en- 

pravings from the hand of Jeremiah Falck, from which the 
lowing may be felected, as affording the belt fpecimens 


of his abilities ; vis. the Portraits of Ty@ho Brahé, infcribed 


4 Non habere fed effe ;”? William Biaeu, the difciple of 

ycho Brahe, acelebrated geographer, both in folio, and 
from drawings by himfelf; Conitantine Ferbor, of Ham- 
burgh, after Ad. Boy; Andrea de Leizno Lefezyntki, 


Bithop of Kaminiec, inferibed J. Falk, Polonius fc.,; queen 


hriftina of Sweden; Peter Gembici, bifhop of Cracovie, 
after his own drawings ;. Hans Schack, a Danifh general, 
C. van Mander; Louis de Geor, after David Beck ; 

4c nard, count of Torftenfohn ; Axel, count of Oxenttiern ; 
Axel Liko, a fenator of Sweden; Adolphus Johan, prince pa- 
Janae; Charles Guitavus, prince of Sweden, all after D. Beck, 


and in folio; and Adrian Spiegelius, for the folio edition of 
his works, which was publifhed at Amiterdam, A:D. 1645. 

Hifforical, Sc.—A fet of “ The four Evangelitts,”? haifi 
length figures, in quarto; ‘* A Concert of Mufic,’’ confift= 
ing of four performers, after Guercino, engraved for the 
cabinet of Reynit, in large folio ; “ The Virgin and infant 
Chrift, accompanied by St. John,” after J. Stella, in folio ; 
“The Cyclops at the Forge,” after Michael Angelo; 
** Efau difpofing of his Birthright to Jacob,” after Tinto+ 
retto ; “ A Man and Waman finging,”’ from a picture at+ 
tributed to John Lys, in folio; “ The old Coquet at her 
Toilette,” from the {ame painter ; and *¢ St. John preaching 
in the Defart,”” after Bloemart, a very capital engraving,. 
both in Jarge folio. ‘he laft five engravings were for the 
cabinet of Reyntt. . 

John Hackaert, the landfcape-painter of Amfterdam, of 
whom we have treated in our vol. xvii. etched a few plates, 
about this period, with much ability, and ina ftyle relembling 
that of Waterloo. 

OF thefe the chief are a fet of fix quarto plates of fimple 
rural fcenes, apparently views from nature, ‘hey are etched 
with tafte, and No. 4 is particularly beautiful. ; 

Daniel Stoppendael of Holland was born in the year 1630 
In his ityle of engraving he was a follower of Cornelius. 
Viffcher, but, like other followers, was always behind. 

His principal engravings are, a portrait of Eraf{mvs read- 
ing, ona pedettal, in large folio; a fet of twelve of figures 
and animals, in’ quarto, dated 1651; a colleétion of fixty 
views, entitled “ Les delices die Diemen Meer,” engraved 
from his own drawings, and another fet of thirty-four views 
in Holland, all of quarto dimenfions, ; 

B. Stoppendael, or Stoependaal, was the countryman 
and contemporary of Daniel. Whether they were related. 
is uncertain. He migrated to England with William HI. 
and his principal works, which are now become fecarce, re- 
cord the events of the revolution, which placed William and. 
Mary on the throne of thefe kingdoms. 

«¢ An Attack of a Convoy of Provifions ;”” the robbery 
of a coach, commonly known by the title of “* The Piftol 
Shot,” and « The Lime-kiln,’? were engraved by Stoppen- 
daal, after Viffcher’s prints from Bamboccio, and are at pre- 
fent more fought after than the originals. “ The Depar-. 
ture of William III. ;” “ The Arrival of that Prince in 
England ;” «* His Coronation ;”? and ‘* His Opening of 
the Parliament,” are of folio fize, and from defighs by the 
engraver himlelf. ; 

Frederic Henry van Hohe was born at Haerlem, A.D, 
1630, but migrated’to England, and refided chiefly. in Lon- 
don, where he was employed by the bookfellers, and chiefly 
by John Dunton. His abilities were not confiderable, but 
at a period when few engravings appeared that were fuperior 
to his, it is not to be wondered at that thofe of Van Hove 
fhould have been held in fome degree of eftimation. 

His prints are dated from 1648 to 1692, in which laft 
year he executed the portrait of king Willam on horfeback, , 
which was prefixed to ‘* The Epitome of War.’”? His bett. 
engraving, according to Strutt, is the portrait of Jacob 
Cornelis, a middling-fized upright plate arched at the top, . 
from C. Viffeher, whofe ftyle of engraving he has imitated 
with fome little fuceefs. The produtions of his graver 
were chiefly portraits, among which are thofe of fir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey, in folio ; and fir Matthew Hale, in: 
quarto. He engraved this laft portrait twice, but the {malleft 
is the moft efteemed. Several frontifpieces and book orna-. 
ments, and many of the plates for Quarles's Emblems, are 
alfo among the prints of Van Hove. 


The Bouttats were a numerous family of painters “and: 
engravers. 
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@neravers. "Frederic was born at Antwerp ‘A.D. 1630, 
- and had twenty-four children, of whom twelve were edv- 
cated'to different branches of fine art. Frederic publifhed 
the-works of other engravers as well as ‘his own, and 
may deferve more credit in the annals of commerce (if fuch 
there be) than can be allowed him in thofe of art. He 
worked with the ‘graver‘only, ina neat but dry ftyle ; his 
works are. numerous, and confift chiefly of portraits, but 

- their: merits are fmall. -From among them the following 
may- befelected with advantage. 

The Portraits of J. Baptilt van Heil,'a portrait-painter 
of Bruffels ; Daniel van Heil, a landf{cape-painter ; and Leo 
van Heil, am architect, from ,pictures by J. Baptift van 
Heil ; David: Ryckaert, froma pi€ure by himfelf; Charles 

. Emanuel, duke of Savoy ; Charles Gafpar, elector of 
“Treves ; - Chriltina,;queen of Sweden; Oliver Cromwell ; 
! Frederic-Walliam, elector of Brandenburg; John George, 
eleGtor of Saxony, allin.quarto. _ 

Of his Hiflorical engravings—“ ‘The Holy Virgin, with 
St. John and’the. Infant Saviour ;”’ and “¢ A Card Party,” 

‘from a defign by himfelf, are alone worthy of notice. 

Gafper Bouttats»was a younger brother of Frederic, 
who-worked chiefly for the- Dutch bookfellers. His prints 
confift chiefly of etching, which he performed without 

‘'tafte, in a tame and rapid ityle. 
Befide his ‘book-plates, which we fhall not enumerate, he 
“engraved. a. few of larger dimenfions, among which are, 
sé The Maflacre of the Huguenots ;”? “ The A flaffination of 
~Henry-IV. of France ;’’ ‘and “ The Decollation of the 
Counts Nadafti andCerini, and the Marquis Franciffani,”’ 
- all of large’ folio fize, which, as they are without painters’ 
mames,-are perhaps defigned by himfelf ; and ‘* A Provifion 
‘Tent,”’ after Wouvermans, alfo in folio. 

Gerard. Bouttats was of the fame family, and was born 
A.D. 1634, at Antwerp. He travelled during his youth 
to Vienna, where he became engraver to the univerfity. 
‘His works rife not above mediocrity, and confift principally 
.of portraits ‘from his own drawings: among them are 
Adamus Munds; Antonio d’Aument ; Charles Jofeph, 
archduke of Aultria; and Don Peter, king of Portugal, 

-all of quarto frze. 

His bett Hifforical prints are, ‘ ‘he Name of Jefus ;” 

sand « The Refurreétion of our Saviour,” both in quarto. 

Philibert, Bouttats was likewife a native of Antwerp, and 

sone of the fons of Frederic. His engravings are moftly 
portraits, but are deftitute of merit. Among them is pope 
‘Innocent XI. in large folio; the dauphin, fon of Louis 
XIV.; and its companion, Mary-Ann Victoria of Ba- 
varia, both in folio ovals; Elizabeth Charlotte, duchefs 
of Orleans; William-Henry, prince of Orange; Chrif- 
tian V. king of Denmark; Herman Werner, bifhop of 
Paderborn, in a circle; Alexander Sidney, ambaflador ; 
John Sobiefki, king of Poland, all in folio; and a Thefis, 
with the portrait of the bifhop of Muntter, in large folio. 
We pafs over Peter Balthafar, and the remainder of this 
family, as too inconfiderable to be worthy of the reader’s 
attention. 

Adrian Lomelin was born at Amiens in the year 1636. 
He ftudied the art of engraving at Antwerp, and always 
relided there. He worked with the graver only, and handled 
it very indifferently, but, unfortunately, feveral of the ca- 
pital pictures of Rubens fell into the hands of this engraver, 
and his works are here fpecified chiefly on account of the 
merits of the originals. 

However, {ome of his portraits after Vandyke are not 
wholly deititute of merit, and from thefe the following may, 
with advantage, be felected. . 


“,* 


-Charles-I. king of England ;. Ferdinand ef Auftria, go. 
vernor of the Low Countries ; Jacob le Roi, lord of Her- 
baix ; John Charles de la Faille, a Jefuit of Antwerp; 
Alexander de la Faille, an Antwerp fenator ; Zegher van 
Houtfum, of Antwerp; Adrian Stevens, an ecclefiaftic ; 
John Malderus, bifhop of Antwerp ; John de Wael; and 
John Baptifta de Bifthoven, an Antwerp Jefuit. This laft 
is reckoned the very beft of the portraits of Lomelin : all 
are after Vandyke, and of folio dimenfions. 

Hiiflorical, Sc.—** Abigail appeafing David ;"’ “ The 
Adoration of the Eaftern Kings ;” ‘* The Circumcifion ;”’ 
“ The Baptifm of Chrift ;”” “ Mary wafhing the Feet of 
Chrift ;”” ‘© Chrift appearing to Mary Magdalen ;’’ «¢ The 
Trinity 3”. “* The Triumph of Chanity ;” “ Time unveil- 
ing Truth and conquering Herefy ;”° The A ffumption ;’’ 
“©The Virgin and Infant Saviour,’ attended by St. Do- 
minic, and various others, all of large folio fize; “Sr. 
Cecilia,” in folio; ‘* The Judgment of Paris,” in large 
folio, all after Rubens; ‘ Chriit taken in the Garden,"* 
from Vandyke ; and ‘* The Holy Virgin,” with the youth 
ful Saviour prefenting a crown to four fathers of the church, 
in folio, after Diepenbeck. 

Nicholas Pitau, or Pithay, was born at Antwerp in the 
year 1633. He was the fon and pupil of James Pitau. 
He travelled to Paris A.D. 1660. Baffan erroneoufly in- 
forms us that he was born in 1664 at Antwerp; and Wa- 
telet fays at Paris in 1633; Huber and Martini corre& thefe 
miftakes, and from other authorities it appears certain that 
he was at Paris the time we have mentioned above, and 
died there fome time about the year 1676. His ftyle of 
engraving nearly refembles that of Francis de Poilly, though 
his ftrokes are more vigorous. His drawing is in general 
tolerably correét, but, at times, is rather heavy, efpecially 
in the extremities of his figures. He worked with the 


graver only, and appears to have handled that inftrument _ 


with much facility ; but from the famenefs of manner with 
which he has treated his figures, draperies, and back-grounds, 
the effet ef his prints is cold and filvery. Watelet, who 
generally writes with more tafte and feeling than almoft any 
other of the foreign critics on engraving, praifes him fome- 
what too highly, when he afferts that “ Pitau’s engraving 
of the Holy Family, after Raphael, is a chef-d’ceuvre, both 
for the beauty of the execution, the purity of the drawing, 
and the ftrength and juftnefs of the effect. The charaGter 
of Raphael has, perhaps, never been fo faithfully tranflated. 


as in this print, which, by amateurs, has been preferred to ~ 
the famous engraving cf the Saint, by Edelinck,’’ which — 


is after the fame celebrated matter. 


This artift engraved both portraits and hiftorical fubjeéts, 


and the following are felefted from his bett. 


Portraits. —St. Francis of Sales, bifhop and prince of | 


Geneva; Louis Henry, duke of Bourbon; Oliver Crom- 
well, after Vander Werf, all in folio; Alexander VII., after 


P. Mignard, in large folio; Vincent de Paule, founder of © 


the congregation of the Miffion of St. Lazarus, after Sim. 


ee ee epee 


Frangois, in folio; James Fabier du Bulay, mafter of the — 


court of Requeits ; and Henry Louis Hubert de Mont- 


mort, of the French Academy, both in ovals of folio fize 3 _ 
Theodore Bignou, mafter of the court of Requetts, all after — 


Ph. de Champagne; Peter Seguier, chancellor of France, 


from N. de Platte Montagne, in large folio; Prioli, author ~ 


of the French Hittory ; Alexander Paul Pitau, counfellor, 
both in folio; Gafper de Fieubet, chancellor ; Nicholas 


Colbert, in large folio, all after C. le Febure ; Louis KTV. | 


of France and Navarre ; the dauphin, fon of Louis XIVs — 


both from le Febure ; and an anonymous portrait of a many — 


half-length, after John Daret, all of large folio fize. 


4 . Hiftorical, 
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Fiiftorical, (Sc.—“ The Holy Family,”” after Raphael, in 
folio; «« The Entombing of Chrift,”” after L. Caracci, in 
large folio; “The Virgin with the Infant Saviour read- 
ing,’”” in an oval, after Guetchino; ‘* A dead Chritt, 
with Angels weeping over him,’’ from the fame painter ; 
a half figure of “Fhe Virgin with the Infant Chrift,’’ in 
folio; “ Jefus Chrift in the Clouds, with St. John and the 
Virgin interceding for St. Bruno,” in large folio ; «¢ Chrift 
and the Woman of Samaria ;’’ “¢ The penitent Magdalen ;’? 
«The Council of St. Sulpitius ;”’ and “ The Holy Fa- 
mily,’? all after Ph. de Champagne, and of folio fize. 
Another “* Holy Family,’” wherein an angel is prefenting 
the infant Saviour with a bafket of flowers, after Villequin ; 
and a-large Thefis, after Seb. Bourdon. 

Charles or Karel du Jardin was born at Amfterdam in 
the year 1635, and died at,Venice in 1678. He was the 
difciple of Paul Potter, or, as fome authors affirm, of Ber- 
ghem ;; and after ftudying for fome years in his native 
country, made a voyage to Italy,, under the pretext of ac- 
companying a friend to Livourna. 

Here he was fo well pleafed, either with the climate and 
landfcape feenery, or the patronage which Italy afforded 
him, that he continued there for the remainder of his life. 
As a painter, we have already treated of the merits of Du 
Jardin. Both as painter and engraver, he added {parkling 
force to the tafte and touch of Berghem. He underftood 
the anatomy of domeftic animals, perhaps better than Potter 
or Berghem. He drew with the utmoft freedom, though 
his drawing is ftriftly correét. He copied nature fimply 
and exaGtly, though not fervilely ; and has given us not only 
the form, but the charaCteriflic peculiarities alfo, of each 
animal. He never indeed, like Hondius, animates his crea- 
tion with the violence of favage fury: his genivs takes a 
milder turn. In his prints, all is quietnefs and repofe. 
His dogs, after their exercife, lie ftretched at their eafe; 
and the languor of a meridian fun commonly prevails through 
the piece. His compofition is beautiful; and his execution, 
though neat, is. {pirited. 

Some of his prints are of quarto, and others of folio, di- 
menfions ; but they are generally met with, bound together 
in a folio volume, which is highly and juftly valued by ail 
perfons of talte, and confifts. of fifty leaves. His fubjeéts 
are generally land{capes, or paftoral converfations, in which 

| cattle are often the principal objets. Of that which is 
placed the fifth in the volume, the Rev. Mr. Gilpin has 
| written: “ The defign, though humble, is beautiful. The 
two dogs repofing at naon, after the labour of the morning, 
the implements of fowling, the fictitious hedge, and the 
Yoop-holes through it, all correfpona, and agreeably tell the 
little hiftory of the day. The compofition alfo is good. 
‘The nets and fowling-pieces are judicioufly added, and make 
an agreeable fhape with the dogs. The hedge adds another 
pyramidal form. The light is well dittributed. The 
drawing and expreffion are pure nature, and the execution 
elegant and cautery? 

Ruyspaet, (for an account-of the character of whofe 
Merits as a painter, fee that article,) executed, about this 
period, fome very matterly etchings: they are flight, but 
-yery picturefque, and may be confidered as beautiful fketches 
from nature. The following are a feleCtion of the bett: 
ja very fcarce, woody land{icape, of very delicate execu- 
+ tion, in fmall 4to.; a fea-view, with veffels, and a mountain 
_ towards the left, crowned with trees and buildings, in 4to. 


" peafant and dog, in folio, executed in a broader ftyle; a 


f with a hovel on the defcens of a hill, in folio. 


-with the ftrongeft images of horror. 
.prefented with a few pigs and calves floundering in the 


a cottage embofomed in trees, with a wooden bridge, anda _ 


| foreft {cene, in folio; and a landfcape of wild character, . 


John le Ducq was a native of the Hague, and born in 
the year 1636. He learned the rudiments of painting of 
Paul Potter, whofe ftyle he imitated with much fuccefs. 
In 1671 Le Ducq was made direétor of the academy of 
painting at the Hague, and enjoyed the reputation of a good 
artilt ; but after fome years he quitted the arts, and entered 
the military fervice. Le Ducq executed feveral etchings 
from his own defigns, with much intelligence and precifion > 
among which is a fet of eight quarto plates, of dogs, dated 
1654. 

Romyn or Romain de Hooghe was born at the Hague in 
the year 1638; and being a man of genius, and of gveat 
fertility of invention, foon diltinguifhed himfelf' both as a 
defigner and engraver. His ftyle of art was fingular and 
extravagant ; but the furprife which his defigns excited, and 


the imprefiion which their novelty made on the public mind, - 


occafioned his compolitions to be much fought after ; and he~ 


compofed and engraved many of the frontifpieces to the 
books which were at that time printed in Holland. - 

The Rev. Mr. Gilpin fays of him: ** Romain de Hooghe 
is inimitable in execution, Perhaps no matter etches in a 
freer and more {pirited manner: there is.a richnefs in it, 
likewife, which we feldom meet with. 
are often good; but his compofition is generally faulty : it 
is crowded and confufed. He knows little. of the effeCt.of 
light. There is a flutter in him, too, which hurts an eye 
accuftomed to, and pleafed with, fimplicity.”’ 


His figures, too, . 


His prints are generally either hiftorical or allegoric ; and + 
arrong them, “ The Deluge at Coeverden’? (which, as Mr. - 


Gilpin fays, is finely defcribed) has excited much notice. 
This Deluge at Coeverden is a {mall folio print; ‘and is 
properly an Aiforical landfcape. De Hooghe had here a 
country to defcribe, and a /fory to tell. The country is the 
environs of Coeverden, 2 Dutch town, with’ an immenfe 


bank thrown up againft the fea; the ftory is the ruin of that = 


bank, which was broken through in three places by the-vio- 
lence of a ftorm, 
the artift has acquitted himfelf ina mafterly manner. The 
town of Coeverden fills the diftant view: the countryis 


overfpread with a deluge, the fky with a tempeft, and the - 


breaches in the bank appear in all their horror. -Theicom- 
pofition, in the diftant and middle parts, is as pleafing as 
fuch an extenfive fubje&t can well be. An elevated Horizon 
was neceflary to give a diftiné&t view of the’ whole,, The 
light is thrown over the landfcape in good maffes ;-and the 
degree of flutter, which Mr. Gilpin feems.to cenfure above, 
was here congenial to the fubjeét. The expreffion of the 
figures, of the horfes efpecially, is very ftrong: thofe which 
the driver is turning, to avoid the horrid chafm before him, 
are impreffed with the wildelt chara¢ter of terror ; and in- 
deed the whole fcene of diftrefs, and the horrible confufion 
in every part of it, are admirably defcribed. 

The execution, though good, is inferior to that of fome 
others of the works of De Hooghe; and, -with the fore- 
ground, a popular critic finds the following fault: The 
fpirit, he fays, which the artift has maintained through the 
re{t ef the piece, feems here to flag: whereas here he thould 
have clofed the whole with fome noble confufion, which 
would have fet off the diftant parts, and itruck the fpectator 
Initead of this,:-we:are 


water, The thought feems borrowed.from Ovid. -In the 
midit of a world-in ruins, 
“¢ Nat-lupus inter-oves.”’ 


Among the numerous produGtions of this artift, the fol- 
lowing are the moft diftinguithed; Seryatus Gallzus, Ro- 
teroedameniia 


The fubje&t was great and difficult, and 


a 
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-terodamenfis Batavus, in folio; admiral Michael Adriaen{z 
de Ruyter, a very fine portrait, in large folio; “ The 
Army of William IIL. at the Battle of the Boyne,” and a 
medallion of himfelf and queen Mary, in large folio; «¢ Wil- 
liam Henry, prince of Orange, on Horfeback, accompanied 
by the young Princes, entering the City of Amfterdam ;”’ 
an allegorical fubjeét, relating to prince William Henry ; 
another allegory, in compliment to Leopold Il.; < The 
Marriage of William, Prince of Orange, with the Princefs 
Mary ;” “ The Entry of the Prince of Orange into Lon- 
don ;”? “ The Coronation of William II]. in Weftminfter 
Abbey 3” “ The Flight of James II. into France ;"’ 
« Louis XIV. receiving James at St. Germains;’’ “ The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks ;"’ «The Return of John IIT. 
king of Poland, after defeating the Turks ;’’; ‘ The Siege 
of Rochefter,” and “ Taking of the Fort of Sheernefs,”’ 
‘both fubjeéts on one plate; ** The Excefles committed by 
the French Soldiers at Bodegrave, and other Places in Hol- 
Jand ;’’ -“* The Defeat of the French at Hochitadt in 1704,” 
with the medallions of prince Eugene and the duke of Marl- 
- borough, all of large folio fize; “* The taking of Conftan- 
'tinople by the Turks,” in folio; ‘ The Jews’ Synagogue 
at Amfterdam;’ “ The taking of Nerva by Charles XII. 
in the Year 17003”? “ The City of Gran, affaulted by the 
Imperialifts,” both in large folio; ‘ The Battle of St. 
Denis,” on two large plates; ‘*The Prince of Orange de- 
clared Stadtholder of Holland;” The Arrival of the 
Prince of Orange at London in 1688,” in large folio ; 
twelve plates, illuftrative of the fafhions of the feventeenth 
century, invented by De Hooghe, in 4to.; ¢* The Deluge 
at Coeverden,” in folio, (the plate on which we have com- 
mented at fome lessth); ** The Entry.of Louis XIV. into 
Dunkirk,”’ a large print, lengthways, on two plates, from 
Vander Meulen; “Charles Il. king of Spain, defcending 
from his Catriage to pay Homage to the Holt,” im folio, 
from De Hooghe’s own compofition; ‘* The Maflacre of 
the two De Witts,” in folio; an emblematical print, ex- 
pofing the vices of the monks and other ecclefiaftics of the 
Romifh church, a middling-fized plate, lengthways, with 
the name of Loggan affixed to it, though it is evidently the 
work of De Hooghe, who, fearful perhaps of affixing his 
own name, fathered this engraving upon a foreign artilt; 
and “The Fair at Arnheim,’’ in large folio. 

Abraham Genoels, furnamed Archimedes, was born at 
Antwerp in the year 1638. He learned the rudiments of 
art of Jacques Backreel, and afterwards travelled to Paris 
for improvement, where he was employed by Le Brunand De 
Seve, and where a royal penfion and apartments in the Go- 
belins were affigned him. From the French metropolis, 
Genoels travelled to Italy, the common theatre of improve- 
ment, and after ftudying there awhile returned to Paris, with 
the reputation of anexcellent artift. In 1632 he vilited his 
mative city, where he died at an advanced age. Genoels exe- 
cuted a confiderable number of etchings of land{capes in a free 
mafterly ftyle, ornamented with very good figures and ani- 
‘mals; aconfiderable number of them are from his own defigns, 
and the large ones are particularly excellent. His compofition 

“is in general good, though perhaps, in fome inttances, a little 
too much crowded with objects. His prints fhould be 
viewed as engraved fetches, not as tranflations of finifhed 
pictures. This is the limit of their pretenfion, and thus re- 
‘garded they are beautiful produGtions. ‘The monogram of 
this artift will be found in Plate IV. of thofe ufed by the 
artilts of the Netherlands. 

The following are a feleGtion of the works of Genoels. A 
pair of mountainous. landf{capes, with figures and monuments 
in the antique tafte, in 4to; three pair of landicapes of 


-and handled it with great facility. 


the fame -charaéter, and alfo in gto; a fet of four moun- 
tainous landfcapes, with water and buildings ; four garden 
views with figures and ftatues, in 4to; a pair of very fine 
Italian views, ornamented with figures and ftatues ; an 
Italian garden, with fountains and figures ; a large landfcape 
with a ‘waterfall; and arocky fcene with water, all of 
large folio dimenfions, are generally reckoned to be his very 
belt productions. 

James Neefs was born at Antwerp, A.D. 1630, and 
was probably related to Peter Neefs, the celebrated painter 
of architeGture. He worked principally with the graver, 
He drew the human 
figure with fome degree of corre€tnefs, but in a mannered 
ftyle. The characters which he has given to the heads of 
his figures, efpecially when they required alfo an animated 
expreffion, is often exaggerated. ' 

He engraved both portrait and hiftory, and his beft works, 
though faulty in the above refpects, have much merit on the 
whole. The following are felected as being moft worthy 
the attention of the collector. 

Portraits.—Jofeph Bergaigne, a Roman prelate, from 
Th. van Thulden; Gafpar Nemius, bifhop of Antwerp, 
from G. Seghers; John Tollenario, a Flemifh Jefuit, from 
P. Fruytiers; Francis Snyders, the painter, the plate of 
which was etched by Vandyke, and finifhed with the graver 
by Neefs ; Anthony de Taffis, from Vandyke; the mar- 
chionefs of Barlemont, ‘and countefs of Egmont; Jofhua 
de Hertoghe, a minifter of his Catholic majetty at Ratifbon; 
Martin Ryckaert, landfcape painter at Antwerp, all from 
Vandyke; Jaan Dolenaris, Jefuit and author of the Spe- 
culum Vanitatis, after Ph. Fruytiers, all of folio fize. 

Hiftorical, Fc.— The Fall of the Damned ;””  Melchi- 
zedeck prefenting Bread and Wine to Abraham;” * Chrift 
on the Crofs,” all in large folio ; “St. Auguftin,’’ in folio ; 
«©The Martyrdom of St. Thomas ;* “The Judgment of 
Paris ;” ‘* The Triumph of Galatea,” very rare, all in large 
folio; ‘¢ Philippus Prudens, Antwerpia,”’ reprefenting the 
king of Spain crowned by two genii, in folio; ‘* The Car-— 
dinal Infanta of Spain,”’ in folio, allafter Rubens ; a woman 
with milk pails, and ancther with a bafket on her head ;— 
« Jefus Chrift and the fix Penitents,’’ after Seghers, in large © 
folio; “ Job mal-treated by his Wife’? in folio; « The 
Martyrdom of St. Lievens ;”? ‘ Jefus Chrift appearing to” 
Mary Magdalen,”’ in large folio, after Seghers; « Chrift | 
before Pilate,” after Jordaens ; ** The Satyr, or the Guelt 
who blew. Hot and Cold,” ik large}folio ; «« A Shepherd 
and Shepherdefs at rural Diverfion,” both after the fame 
painter, in folio; and “St. Roch interceding for thofe) 
afflicted with the Plague,’’ after Erafmus Quellinus, in folio. | 

Anthony Francis Baudins, or Baudouins, was born at 
Dixmude in the year 1640, and died at Paris in 1700. e 
was the difciple of Vander Meulen, and con-difciple of Van 
Hugtenbourg. He etched in a bold, free ftyle, not walike 
that afterwards adopted by Chatelain. Baudins executed a 
great number of plates, moft of them from Vander Meulen 5 
the bett of which are as follows: a fet of fix landfcapes, in 
{mall folio; a fet of fix, with buildings and figures, dedi. 
cated to Ph. de Champagne, in large folio ; a fet of eigh 
of buildings and figures; a hunt of hinds, dedicated to the 
marquis of Louvois; a ftag hunt, avery rich compofition ; 
a large landf{cape, into which is introduced the march of the 
king to Vincennes, dedicated to Le Brun; a landfeape, 
with the march of the queen to Verfailles, dedicated to the 
duke de Noailles; a view of Befangon, on two plates; 
view of the city of Ardres, in Picardy; view of the 
city of Gray in Franche Compte; the city of Bethune in 
Artois, on two plates; a view of St. Lawrence de la 
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Roche, in Franche Compte; the caftle of Jeux, on the 
frontiers of Franche Compte; the caftle of Verfailles, as 
it was formerly ; another viéw of the fame'caftle as it is 
at prefent; the caftle of Vincennes on the park fide ; 
the caftle of Fontainbleau, on two plates; and two fine 
Italian garden views, after Genoels, all of them of very 
large folio dimentions. 

Michael Mouzin, or Mofyn, was born at Amfterdam in the 
year 1636. Inthe execution of his plates he united the point 
and the graver, but not fuccefsfully, for his ftyle is heavy 
and laboured, and his drawing incorrect. The following 
are extracted from his works as being moft worthy of notice. 
Admiral van Waflenaer, of Holland, in gto. oval; ad- 
miral Ruyter, after H. van Alde, in folio; Cornelius de 
Witt, after the fame painter, in large folio; John van 
Gatien; a Dutch admiral, from Livens, in large folio; a 
couchant Venus, after Jac. Ad. Backer; the four ele- 
ments under the empire of Venus, from Holftein, in large 
folio; a group of children dancing to the mufic of a 
tambourin and triangle, played by a woman and fatyr ; 
another group of three children dancing; and a fatyr 
prefenting a bunch of grapes to a female and child, all after 
Holftein, in folio. 

Jacob van Meurs was born at Amfterdam, A. D. 1640, 
but is rather an obfcure artift. He chiefly engraved book 
plates and ornaments, and fome few portraits in a neat {tiff 
ityle, among which are portraits of Nicholas Copernicus, 
the aftronomer ; Sibrandus Francifcus Eydelfchemicus, 
from T. Faber, both in 4to. ; profeffor George Calixtus, 
in folio; Henry van Dieft, doétor of theology, from 
Glauwe, in a quarto oval, and Charles II. of England, in 
folio, from Ant. Vandyke. 

Levinus Cruylius, or Lewin Cruyl, was born at Ghent in 
the year 1640, but embraced the ecclefiaftical life, and re- 
fided at Rome. He drew and etched a confiderable number 
of views in Rome, enriched with figures and buildings ina 
very intelligent pleafing ftyle. Many of his drawings were 
engraved by Julius Telta, and we have alfo fome very fine 
etchings by himfelf, that are marked with a monogram 
which will be found in Plate IV. of thofe ufed by the en- 
pen of the Low Countries. Of thofe the chief are a 
et of twenty-three views of Rome, ancient and modern, in 
large folio; and another very large fet of Roman views, 
with buildings and figures. 

Peter Philippe, an.artift of {mallaccount, was a native of 
Holland, born fome time about the year 1640.. He en- 
graved portraits, among which the following, though with- 
out poffefling much merit, are probably the bet, 

A half-length of Louis Henry, prince of Naflau, in folio; 
prince Henry Charles de la Tremouille, after Vander Bane; 
the aflembly of the States General of Holland, after J. 
Toornfle& ; and a Dutch banquet, after the fame painter, 
all of large folio fize. 

_ Peter van Schuppen was born at Antwerp in the year 
1623. Of whom he learned the earlier rudiments of art 
is not known, but he completed his ftudies at Paris, 
whither he was invited at the fame time with Edelinck, by 


| the minifter Colbert. His juvenile talents muft therefore 
__ have been of high promife. 
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At Paris, he very judicioufly placed himfelf under the 
inftraction of Nanteuil; here he became juftly celebrated 
both for the number and merit of his engravings, and here 
he died at an advanced age, A. D, 1702. 

He engraved a confiderable number of portraits, chiefly 


from his own drawings, and in a {tyle which proves him to 


have been a man of confiderable talent. The following are 
a feleGtion of his beft portraits, fome of which are very fine, 
Vou. XXI. 


Claudius de Lingendes, in 4to.; Joannes Veriufius, 
doctor of theology, after Loir; Samuel Bochart ; Gilles 
Ménage, from de Pilles; and Nicholas le Camus, all in folio; 
Renaud, cardinal of Efte, and bifhop of Reggio, in large 
folio; Anne de Courtenay, confort of Maximilian, duke 
of Sully ; Francis Pithou, juris confulte, aad Peter Pithou, 
his brother,,all in folio; Anthony Chafle, prior of the 
monattery of St. Vedaft; Peter Mercier, a general, all in 
folio; Francis Villani, bifhop of Tournay, from L. Fran- 
gois; Anne Adolphine, baronefs of Pauterfen, from the 
fame painter, both in large folio; Claude Bazin.of Befon, 
from le Febure, in folio; Louifa Mary Armand de 
Simianes, countefs of Lyons; Louis le Pelletier, a parlia- 
mentary minifter, from Nicholas de Largilliere; Francis 
van Meulen, the painter; and the prince of Wales, both 
from the fame’ painter; Julius, cardinal Mazarine, from 
Nic. Mignard; Louis XIV. in a laurel border of oval 
form, from le Brun; .the chancellor Seguier, from le 
Brun ; Maximilian’ Henry, elector of Cologne, from Bar- 
tholet Flamael ; Bernard de Foix, duke of Valette, from 
P. Mignard; Philip Defpont, dotor of theology, from 
his own painting, all of large fol’o dimenfions. A 

Hijftorical, Sc.—‘* The Holy Virgin feated, with the 
Infant Chrift,” in an oval border of olive leaves, after 
Raphael, dated 1661, in folio ; «* The Holy Family, with 
St. John, who holds a Dove,” from Seb. Bourdon. The 
earlieft impreffions are before the nudity of the infant was 
covered with drapery. ‘“ The Holy Family,” after Gafpar 
de Crayer; another ‘‘ Holy Family,” the fame, except 
that the figure of St. Jofeph is erafed; « St. Sebaftian, 
with an Angel drawing an Arrow from his Body ;’’ after 
Vandyke, all in large folio: and ‘ King David,’ after 
Ph. Champagne, in folio. , 

The reader has probably already perceived that we are 
now arrived at a period, when the natural operation of 
commerce had tamed down engraving to the trading level, 
and an engraver rarely appeared in the Low Countries 
worthy of particular notice, though workmen of that pro- 
feffion {warmed both in Holland and in Flanders. 

The principle of the rapid acquifition of pecuniary pro- 
fit, which is the main {pring of trade, feems to be effen- 
tially at variance with all the nobler purfuits of art and f{ci- 
ence. An extraordinary artift—a phenomenon—may in- 
deed now and then appear under fuch circumftances; as 
Mr. Bird, in our own times, has ftepped majettically forth— 
the paiater of pathetic fentiment—from the tea-board ma- 
nufaétories of Birmingham ; but the general principles of trade 
are not to be the lefs regarded as deftruétive, or at leaft deeply 
injurious in their tendency, to all lofty intelletual effort, 
and all philofophical enquiry into thofe principles, on which 
improvement in art and {cience may be perpetuated. To 
be exercifed with honour and advantage to a nation, fine 
art has ever required a nobler impulfe and more foftering 
care, than the fhort-fightednefs of commerce has been in- 
clined or prompted to beftow. The golden eggs of art 
are never laid fait enough for the cupidity of dealers. And 
the Cyclopedia might blufh to detail the records of fome 
engravers, who found a degree of favour and protection 
with the printfellers, which the word patronage was fome- 
times proftituted to exprefs, merely becaufe they worked 
cheap, and worked /ubmiffively. 

Among thefe obfequious tools, the engraver who would 
be content to afford the merchant the largeft fhare of profit, 
it became his intereft to hold forth to the public, or to that 
part of the fenfelefs herd on whom Fortune fhowers her fa, 
vours in her moments of caprice, as the beft artift. Dif 


heartened by preferences fo unprincipled, the engraver of 
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modeft merit would retire in filence, and either change his 
profeffion, or, if he were unable to do this, would look 
round for refuge where he might. 

Several of thofe of the Low Countries, who lived at this 
period, fought an afylum in England. Bouyed up by hope, 
perhaps attracted by falfe reprefentations of our national 
tafte or profperity, they failed hither over a fea of Difappoint- 
ment. ‘They imagined an Hefperian garden, and found a 
fterile wafte. They efcaped from the rapacity of one fet 
of dealers, to drudge under tafk-maiters that were more 
taftelefs, and probably not lefs inexorable ; and that fine 
ethereal mental effence, which is the fpirit of art, was eva- 
porated, partly by the ardours of trade, and partly by the 
agitafions of political revolution. 

We, therefore, fhall pafs flightly over the dregs of Dutch 
engraving, with fome regret on account of the nature of 
chronologic annals, and referve the remains of our parti- 
cular attention for Houbraken, Audenaerd, Punt, and a 
few other artifts of deferved celebrity, with which mutt be 
clofed our account of the fchool of the Low Countries. 

Conrad Waumans was born at Antwerp in the year 1630, 
and became the difciple of Peter Bailliu. He unfortunately 


imitated his mafter, when much better models might have ° 


been found, and his drawing is not lefs incorreét, and his 
ftyle of handling his graver fcarcely a whit more principled. 
Yet he is the engraver of a confiderable number of plates, 
which colleGtors have thought worthy of fome attention. 
The chief of thefe are the 

Portraits of John Both, (the landfcape painter and en- 
graver,) after Willars; Herman Saftleeven; David Baille 
of Leyden, and Cornelius Janfen, both from pictures by 
that diftinguifhed artift, and all of 4to. dimenfions. In 
folio he engraved the marquis of Mirabelle ; Emily, prin- 
cefs of Orange; Frederic Henry, prince of Orange, clad 
in armour; and Maria Clara, princefs de Croye; all after 
Vandyke. 

Hiftorical, &e. —* The Defcent from the Crofs,” in large 
folio; «* The Affumption of the Virgin,” in 4to.; “ The 
Holy Virgin and Infant Saviour,’’ in folio; “ The Holy 
Family with the abbé Alexander Scaglia receiving the Bene- 
diction of St. John ;” and “* Venus and Mars,” in large 
folio ; all after Rubens. 

The family of Danckert, or Dankerts of Antwerp, though 
they maintained their {tation as dealers in that commercial 
city for upwards of a century, were as artifts, and fpeak- 
ing of them in the aggregate, fearcely of fuperior preten- 
fions to thofe of Waumans. 

Cornelius was born at Amiterdam in the year 1561, and 
eftablifhed himfelf as a printfeller at Antwerp fome time 
about the middle period of his life. In his youth he pro- 
duced a few meritorious prints, but (either by choice or 
neceffity ) his talents as an artift were gradually abforbed by 
the craft and folicitudes of trade. 

The Portraits of Guftayvus Adolphus, king of Sweden ; 
Jacob Waflenaer, earl of Ob{dam ; Cornelius de Wit ; John 
Cafimir, count of Naffau; John Calvin; and Peter Moli- 
neus, all of folio dimenfions, are among the belt of his 
engravings ; to which the colleGtor may add the following 
few Hijfforical plates. 

Equeitrian figures of ‘ Ninus,” Cyrus,” “ Alex- 
ander,” and “Czfar,”? with emblematical accompaniments, 
in large folio. A fet of “The Seven Planets;”? another of 
*¢ The Seven’ Wonders of the World ;”’ another of “The 
Twelve Sybils,”’ in large quarto, all from his own defigns ; 
and “* Meleager prefenting the Boar’s Head to Atalanta,” 
from Picou. 

Danckert Dankerts was the fon of Cornelius, and was 


born at Antwerp fome time about the commencement of the 
feventeenth century. He was educated to engraving, but 
he was educated alfo to commerce, and fucceeded his father 
as a printfeller. . 

He engraved portrait and landfcape, mingling in his 


stechnical practice the work of the etching needle with that 


of the graver. In his ftyle of treating landfcapes, pafto- 
rals, and cattle, he imitated Berghem and Viffcher, but pre- 
fented us with little more than the caput mortuum of their 
abilities. He gradually fell into a dry and heavy habit of 
crofling his firft courfes of lines with {quare {fecond courfes, 
and the tafte and intimate knowledge of forms by which 
thofe great matters are diftinguifhed, were in Dankerts ut- 
terly extin@. 

He engraved chiefly after Berghem, and his beft produc- 
tions are “The Hartengaft,” or Stag-hunt; “* Het Win- 
kebaantze,” or, the Bird Catcher, both in large folio. A - 
fet of four large landf{capes of paftoral fubjeéts, of which 
one has the effe@t of moon light. Another fet of four, with 
cattle and figures, of fomewhat {mall dimenfions. Another 
fet of fix, of fimilar fubjeéts, and a fet of four, in folio, 
of which the title-page bears the infcription ‘¢ Danckert 
Danckerts fec. et exc.” cut on a ftone, all from the pictures 
of Berghem. 4 

Of his Hiforical prints we need only mention The 
Departure of Charles II. for England ;” ** Venus, Cupid, 
and Satyr,” and a fountain with fifhermen. There is alfo 
a print, which bears his name, of a curious cryftal vafe, 
which was found in the treafury at Vienna; and his moft 
efteemed portraits are thofe of Charles II. of England, 
and Bernard, earl of Martenitz. 

John Danckerts was of Amfterdam, and of the fame fa- 
mily with the preceding artift; the year of his birth has 
not been recorded, but foon after the middle of the feven- 
teenth century he emigrated to England, where he en- 
graved feveral plates after Titian and other matters, and 
where he is faid to have produced the defigns for the 
Englifh tranflation of Juvenal, which were engraven by 
Hollar. P 

Juftin Danckerts was of the fame family, and was alfo a 
printfeller of Amfterdam. He engraved the portraits of 
William, prince of Orange, and Cafimir, king of Poland ; 
a Venus and fleeping Cupid, and a fet of the feven gates 
of Antwerp; more than which it would be needlefs to 
fpecify of works fo utterly worthlefs as productions of art. 

Henry Danckerts was brother to John, and was likewife 
educated an engraver, but quitted that profeffion to take up 
the pallet and pencils. He excelled in painting landfeape, 
and travelled to Italy for improvement, where he refided 
during fome time; from thence he came into England, and 
was patronized by Charles II. who employed him to paint 
views of the royal palaces, and the fea-ports of England 
and Wales. ‘[hefe works are dated 1678 and 1679. At 
the difcovery of the Popifh plot, being a Roman Catholic, 
and probably a fufpeéted character, he returned to Amfter- 
dam, where he foon afterwards died. 

The following are the moft important of his engravings : 
Portraits of king Charles II.; Ewald Screvelius; and 
Chriftian Rompf, (both phyficians to the prince of Orange,) 
in large folio ; a fet of the fea-ports and palaces of Eng- 
land, and a large view, engraved on three plates, of the Y 
at Amfterdam. : 

Simon Vlieger was born at Amfterdam in the year 1612. 
He ftudied painting under Vander Velde the younger, and — 
excelled in reprefenting landfcapes and fea-views. This ar- 
tift likewife etched feveral paftoral fubjects, ornaniented 
with figures and animals, in a ftyle which combined that of — 
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Rembrandt with the fpirit of Van Uden. ‘The mark which 
he frequently affixed to his engravings will be found in our 
Plate 1V. of thofe ufed by the artifts of the Netherlands : 
and the following is a fele¢tion of his beft works. 

A landfcape, with a barge unlading on the banks of a river ; 
a pair of landfcapes, with trees, water, and figures, in quarto, 
executed ina very delicate ftyle; a fifh-market, with figures ; 
a Dutch inn; alandfcape, with water and ruins; and an- 
other landfcape, with a number of turkies on the fore- 
ground, all of folio fize. 

Valentine le Febre, or Le Febure, was born at Bruffels 
in the year 1642. In his youth he went to Venice to fludy 
the works of ‘Titian and Veronefe, and acquired fome re- 
putation as a painter. But his engravings, in general, are 
feeble, and want harmony; and the naked parts of his 
figures are heavy and mannered. He, however, handled the 
point with great facility, and produced good effeéts of chiaro- 
fcuro. 

In the year 1680, a fet of fifty engravings, by this artift, 
appeared at Vienna, entitled “ Opera feleGtiora, que Titi- 
anus Vecellius Cadabrienfis, et Paulus Calliari Veronenfis 
invenerunt et pinxerunt; queque Valentinus le Febre 
Bruxellenfis delineavit et {culpfit.”” In 1652, another edi- 
tion was publifhed, and in 1749 a third, with the plates 
retouched by John Adam Schweighart, of Nuremberg. 

John Francis Milet, furnamed Francifco, was born at 
Antwerp in the year 1644. He was of French extrac- 
tion, and becoming the difciple of Lorenzo Frank, was in- 
ftru&ted to imitate the learned and admirable ftyle of 
Pouffin. 

He became a painter and engraver of epic and heroic 
land{cape ; travelled to Paris, and from thence to England, 
where he left fome teftimonials of his merit as an artift. On 
his return to Paris he was eleéted a profeffor in the French 
academy, and ended his days in that metropolis, in the year 
1680, leaving behind him feveral children, of whom two 
became painters. 

The engravings of Francifco are juftly regarded with 
fome intereft by connaifleurs. D’Argenville mentions the 
fubjeéts of only three, but the following are all after his 
compofitions, and have every appearance of being the pro- 
dudtions of the fame hand. 

An heroic landfcape, with Egyptian edifices, ‘* The Nile, 
and Mofes floating in the Ark of Bulrufhes.’’ Another, 
with the ftory ef Cephalus and Procris; a mountainous 
fcene, with buildings and figures in the tafte of Pouffin; 
another with pattoral figures ; another with figures bathing ; 
another, in which is introduced the ftory of the woman 
of Canaan; an Italian garden fcene with a bridge and 
figures, and a pair of upright landfcapes, with ruined build- 
ings and figures in the coftume of antiquity, all of large 
folio dimenfions. ’ 

Cornelius Vermeulen was born at Antwerp in the year 
21644. He travelled to Paris tor profeflional improvement, 
and refided there for fome years, but at length returned to 
| his native country, and died there in 1702. 

He handled the graver with judgment, his chiarofcuro is 
tolerably good, and his ftyle of manual execution poffeffes 
confiderable neatnefs and clearnefs; but he did not under- 

~ fland the human figure correétly enough to excel in hiftori- 
cal fubjects, and his portraits are therefore his beft works. 

From thefe the colletor may with advantage fele€t thofe 
of queen Elizabeth; Anne Boleyn ; Catherine Howard ; 

and Oliver Cromwell, all after Vander Werf; John Bap- 
| tifta Boyer d’Aquilles; Louis de Clermont, bifhop of Leon; 
_ Henry Meyercron, envoy to the court of Denmark from 
_ France, all in folio; Maria Louifa d’Orleans, duchefs of 


Montpenfier, in an oval; Louis de Luxembourg, marfhal 
of France; Peter Vincent Bertim; Bardo Bardi Magalotti, 
a Florentine gentleman ; Jofeph Roettiers, a medal engraver, 
all from H. Rigaud; Philip V. of France; Maximilian 
Emanuel, eleétor of Bavaria; Nicholas de Latinat, marfhal 
of France; Agnes Frances Lelouchier, countefs of Arco, 
all after J. Vivier, in large folio; Louis Urban le Fevre de 
Caumartin, mafter of the Requefts, from F. de Troy, in 
folio; Francis Brunet, prefident of the grand council, and 
Mezetin Angelo Conftantine, both after the fame painter; 
Maria Louifa de Taffis and Nicholas vander Borcht, both 
after Vandyke. 

Thefe are his principal portraits, which are all of folio 
dimenfions. His few Aiforical engravings that are worthy 
of notice, are “‘ Erigone, with Bacchus under the Form of 
a Bunch of Grapes,” in folio, after Guido. One of Ru- 
bens’s Luxembourg gallery, from the Life of Queen Mary 
de Medicis, and a courtly allegory of ‘* Louis XIV. con- 
quering Herefy,’’ from a marble group, by Le Conte, 
both of folio fize. 

Adam van Zylvelt was born at Amfterdam, A.D. 1645; 
under what mafter he ftudied is not known, but he evidently 
imitated the ftyle of John Viffcher. His principal works 
confift of portraits, in the execution of which he rarely went 
beyond mediocrity, and of thefe the chief are Coornhaert 
the engraver, in 4to.; Stephen le Moine, a theologian of 
Leyden; Chriftopher Wittichus, profeffor of the Leyden 
academy, and Herman Witfius, a theologian; all from 
J. Heyman, and all of folio fize. 

Albert Meyeringh was a painter and engraver of land- 
fcape and ornament. He was born at Amiterdam in the 
year 1635, and died in that city in-1714. 

Albert learned the rudiments of art of his father Fre- 
deric Meyeringh, but owed the degree of excellence to 
which he attained rather to his own genius, and his friend- 
fhip with Polydore, who was his fellow ftudent. In his 
youth he travelled through France, and from thence to Italy 
for improvement. Here he firlt became acquainted with 
Polydore, and here for ten years the two friends purfued 
their {tudies together. 

Meyeringh now returned to Holland, and was much em- 
ployed in painting the ceilings and other decorative parts of 
various public edifices. He alfo painted land{cape, and 
etched feveral folio plates, all from his own compofitions, ina 
free and painter-like ftyle. Their fubjeéts confift chiefly, 
like thofe of the etchings of his friend Polydore, of rocky 
mountains, cataraéts, and other romantic landfcape {cenery; 
adorned with cattle, figures, and ruined edifices. 

Of the fuperior merits and general biography of John 
Glauber, the reader will find an account under the article 
Potypore. The etchings of this mafter are performed in 
a flight ftyle, and their chiarofcuro is but feeble. Yet are 
they valuable, on account of the claflic or pattoral beauties 
of his compofition. 

He in general etched after his own pictures, but he pro- 
duced one claffic landfcape with rocks aud waterfalls after 
Pouffin, and his allegorical fet ef the revolutions of the 
four great nations of antiquity, which is intitled « Statum 
Affyriorum, Perfarum, Grzcorum, et Romauorum,” is after 
Gerard Lairefle, as is alfo «* Abifhag before David.”’ All 
the prints of Polydore are of folio dimenfions. ‘ 

John Biffchop, or Epifcopius, was born at the Hague in 
the year 1646, and died at Amiterdam in 1686. He owed 
his excellence as an artift entirely to his own genius, pay 
never ftudied under any mafter. He made defigns in dif- 
temper with great tafte, and which are beautifully finifhed ; 
and his etchings are very much efteemed by connoifleturs, 
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they are harmonifed with the graver, and though flight, are 
free, intelligent, and pleafing. He imparts richnefs to his 
tenes, and roundnefs to his figures, far beyond what is 
ufually done with the point, fo little affifted as it is in the 
prints of Biffchop by the graver. His figures in general 
are drawn with ability, yet in a mannered rather than a cor- 
rect ftyle. The ‘extremities, indeed, are not always well 
marked, nor his heads equally expreffive or beautiful. 

His moft confiderable work is intitled “* Paradigmata gra- 
phices variorum artiphicum tabulis Jineis,” Hague 1672, 
in folio. Two editions of this work were publifhed in the 
fame year, one by the artitt, confilting of one hundred and 
two plates; the other contains one hundred and thirteen, 
and was publifhed by Nic. Viflcher. As they differ effentially, 
the curious are generally defirous of poffefling both. jt 

The mark ufed by this artift was a J and E, becaufe he 
latinifed his name, fubftituting Epifcopius for Biflchop: this 
monogram will be found in Plate 1V. of thofe ufed by the 
artifts of the Netherlands. 

The remainder of the engravings by Biffchop, are 
« Chrit and the Woman of Samaria,’’ in large folio, after 
Annibale Caracci; ‘ Jofeph diftributing Corn to the 
Egyptians,’’ in large folio, from Bartholomew Brunberge ; 
«The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” its companion, from 
the fame painter. A large book from the drawings of the 
great maiters ; and a book of ftatues. 

John van Hugtenburg, or Huchtenbourg, was born at 
Haerlem, A.D. 1646, and died at Amfterdam in 1733. 
He ftudied painting under John Wyck, and afterwards 
went to Italy for improvement, and refided a confiderable 
time at Rome. On his return he vifited Paris, and often 
painced on the fame canvas with Van der Meulen, though 
his ftyle bears refemblance to that of Wouvermans. 
Hugtenburg excelled in_ painting battles, encampments; 
fieges, &c.; and was employed by prince Eugene to 
paint and engrave the battles and fieges he fo fortunately 
conduéted. This artift not only chara¢terifed the different 
nations he reprefented by the coftume, but by the general 
phyfiognomy of his figures. 

He likewife etched a confiderable number of plates in a 
flight, {pirited ftyle, with great freedom, and in a way 
which manifefts the hand of a matter. The figures, horfes, 
and other principal obje&ts, are executed with peculiar feel- 
ing and ability. 

The work which he executed from the pi€tures which 
he painted for prince Eugene is ufually bound up in a 
large folio volume, with hiftorical explanations by M. J. 
Dumont. They were publifhed at the Hague in 1725, 
on the frontifpiece is infcribed ** Déffeintes et gravées en 
taille douce, par le Sieur Jean Huchtenbourg.”’ This work 
is curious and confiderable, but is not confidered as con- 
taining his belt engravings; he likewife feraped mezzotinto 
a good deal, but his performances in that art are not fo 
good as his etchings; and it is very difficult to find good 
imprefiions. 

When this artift did not fign his name at length, he fub- 


ftituted his initials, in the manner expreffed in Plate IV. of - 


thofe ufed by the engravers of the Netherlands. The fol- 
lowing are confidered as fome of his bet engravings. 
“Travellers halting before a Forge,’’ in folio; ‘¢ Wil- 
liam III. reviewing his Army near Arnheim,” in large folio ; 
a fet: of eight oval prints, in 4to., reprefentiny marches, 
encampments, battles, &c.; a fet of four mountainous land- 
{capes with figures; ** Hunters refting,” in a woody Jand- 
{cape, in large folio; all from his own pitures. ‘* A com- 
bat of Cavalry,” in large folio, after Van der Meulen; 
another “ Combat of Cavalry,” dedicated to duke Charles 


Albert of Chevreufe, in large folio; * The City of Lifle, 
invefted by the French Army,” on two large folio plates j 
«The taking of Dole,” in large folio, on twé plates § 
“The March of Louis XIV. and his Retintie, é6ver thé 
Pont-neuf to the Palace,” in large folio; all after Van det 
Meulen. “The Battle between the French and Getifiatié 
in Italy,” in large folio, after D. Hodgitraten 5 and « The 
gtand Proceffion of Horfes in Holland,” deditdted te Fie: 
deric William, fon of the king of Pruffia; in large folio: 
Thefe two laft are etched, and’ then hatmonifed with the 
graver, and are vety capital performances: . 

Mezzotintos from his own Defigns.—* Two Cavaliers tid 
rauding ;"’ * T'wo Horfe Soldiers difmounting before a Vics 
tualling Tent,”? both in folio; A Halt before ati Inti s’ 
“Departure for Hutiting ;’ «A Combat of Hotfe Sol- 
diers ;”? another ** Combat of Cavalry ;” und “ The tmz 
perial Cavalry fighting againft the Turks,” all in large folio: 

Peter Schenck was one of thofe who regarded engravitig¢ 
as atrade, or means of obtaining rhoney; mérely ; aid on 
whom it is fruitlefs fo dwell. He was born at Elbetfeld, 
A.D. 1645 5 became a printieller of Amfterdam, and died 
at Leiplic in 1715. 

While he continued to engrave, he was a meré working 
man of induitry. Sometimes he feraped thezzotiato pofs 
traits; and fometimes he etched views ; bttt both were very 
indifferently performed. Thofe of his products which are 
beft entitled to notice, are the 

Mezzotintos of Petrus Schenck, after J. P. Feuerling, in 
folio; another portrait of Peter Schenck, feated at table 
with his wife, in large folio; Martin Luther; Gottifried 
Keck, after 1. Richter; Gerard Lairefle ; Philip Jacob 
Spener, theologift;.John Oleraris; Peter de Witt, a die 
vine, after Muris ; Simon Schynvoet, an archite@ of Am-« 
{terdam ; William Henry;: prince of Orange 3 Charles XT. 
and Charles XII. kings of Sweden; buft of the Virgin, “A 
Criminal confefling to a Monk ;’’ ** A young Woman con- 
fefling to a Monk;”’ « Death playing the Violin, and pre- 
fenting himfelf toa Man,” inferibed “ Mortis ingrata Mu- 
fica,’ all of folio fize. 

John vander Bruggen was another who merged the artift 
in the tradefman. He was-born at Bruffels, A.D. 1649 3 
and worked for fome time in his native country, but after- 
wards went to Paris, where he eftablifhed himfelf as a print- 
feller. In 1698 he publifhed the works of La Fage, with 
the portrait of that artift engraved by himfelf in mezzotinto, . 
after Largilliere. 

There isa great number of mezzotintos by Vander Brug. 
gen, which, though not entirely deftitute of merit, are fuch 
a8.do him no great honour as an artift. The mark which he ~ 
frequently ufed will be found in our Plate IV. of thofe ufed — 
by the engrayers of the Low Countries. 

The following are the moft important of his engravings, 
The portrait of himfelf after Largilliere ; Antony Vandyke ; 
and the portrait of Louis le Grand, allin' folio, ‘* The Gold 
weigher,’’ after Rembrandt; « An old Woman weighing 
Gold; «A Man feated, with a Goblet in his Hand ;?? A’ 
Man leaning againfta Table, and a Woman behind him 
{colding ;”? ‘‘A Man feated under a Tree lighting his Pipe ;’”? — 
«© A Man fleeping, and another ftanding near him ;” « Cus — 
pid and Pfyche fleeping ;”” a large fkull, infcribed * Me- © 
mento mori; “An old Man in a Public-houfe, witha — 
Girl playing the Flute ;” “* A Party of Peafants ina Pub- © 
lic-houfe, {moking and drinking ;’? both the latter are after — 
Teniers ; and all are of quarto dimeniions. 

Sufanna vander Bruggen was doubtlefs related to this 


artift, and engraved fome few plates of no great merit, after 
Vandyke and Rubens, 


Joba 


John Luyeken; or Luyken, was born at Amfterdam fome 
time about the middle of the feventeenth century, and. died 
{i that city in the year 7712. He ftudied the arts under 

fartin Zaagmivelen. Baflan fays of his prints, ‘* we remark 
in them a fertility of genius, joined with great f{pirit, judg- 
ment, aiid facility of execution, he is the Callot, the Della 
Bella, and ghe Le Clere of Holland.” But this is faying a 
@redt deal too much. He neither drew fo correctly, nor 
etehed in fo clear and determined a {tyle as either of thofe 
diftinguifhed engravers, It is true there are few of his 

tints, into which he has not intreduced a great number of 

ures, but the groups are feldom artfully managed; the 
lights, for want of harmony, and being too much icattered, 
confufe the fubje&t, and fatigue the eye. This is {fpeakmg 
of them, however, only comparatively ; confidering them by 
themfelves they poffefs great merit. 

He chiefly engraved after his own defigns, and the moft 
Gonfiderable of his works is the large bible, which was pub- 
lifhed by Montier in two folio volumes, and the following. 

A fet of « The Ten Commandments,”’ in 8vo. ; a fet of 
feventeen, of * The Hiftory of Lapland and Finland,’’ in 
4to.; a fet of feventeen views, &c. which accompany the 
Eaftern Travels of M. Thevenot, in gto. The hiftory of 
William III. king of England, in 8vo. ; “* The Republic of 
the Hebrews,” in twenty-eight plates, in 8vo. and qto. 
** The Theatre of Martyrs,’”’ from the time of Jefus Chrilt, 
to modern times, in a fet of one hundred and five plates, in 
ato. ; ‘* The Prophet Jonas, preaching to the Ninevites,”’ 
in large folios ‘*The Affaffination of Henry IV. of France,’ 
in folio: The Flight of the Reformers at the Revocation 
of the Edi& of Nantes,” im large folio; «The Maffacre 
of St. Bartholomew, or the Death of admiral Coligny,” a 
very capital print, engraved on two large folio plates. 

Gafpar, or Cafpar Luycken, was the fon of John Luy- 
ken, mentioned in the preceding article, and was born at 
Amfterdam in the year 1660. He learned engraving from 
his father, and defigned and engraved a confiderable number 
of plates; but his works are neither fo numerous nor fo me- 
ritorious as thofe of his father, whofe ftyle he imitated, 
Among them the following will probably be found moft wor- 
thy of feleGtion, “St. Francis Xavier preaching before 
the Emperor of Japan;” “ The Jefuit Miflionaries obtaining 
Audience of the Emperor of China ;’’ “« The Emperor Jo- 
feph I. receiving the Holy Sacrament ;”’ ‘“ The Miracle of 
the Five Loaves,” all of large folio fize; “ The Twelve 
Months of the Year;” “‘ The Four Seafons;’’ and “ The 
Grand Roman Cabinet ;”’ all in folio. f 

Paul van Somer was born in Holland, A.D. 1649. He 
refided during fome time at Paris, and afterwards came to 
London. He etched, engraved, and {craped in mezzotinto, 
but his works in either art do him no great credit ; among 
them the following are moft worthy of attention. 

« Tobit burying the Dead,” in darge folio, from Sebaf- 
tian Bourdon; ‘* Mofes found in the Ark of Bulruthes,” 


. after Ponflin; “The Baptifm of our Saviour,” after the 


fame painter, both in folio ; ‘ Nil placet, &c.’’ or the fable 


ef the old man and his afs, after Griffier, on a fet of fix, 


folio plates. 

From his own Compofitions. —“The Holy Family ;” ‘The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ both in folio; ** A Ruttic 
Converfation of Four Peafants,” in large folio. The four 
parts of the day, on 4to. plates, viz. ‘¢ The Morning,” (Ce- 
phalus at the chace;) “ Noon Day,’ (Arethufa bathing in 
the river Alpheus ;) ‘* The Afternoon,’ (Diana and Ac- 
teon ;) and “The Evening,” (Pyramus and Thifbe.) 

The two following are in mezzotinto. ‘The Countefs 
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of Meath,” after Mignard; and “ An Officer and Girl in 
converfation,”’ both in folio. 

John van Somer was born in Holland in the year 1640; 
and was probably related to Matthias van Somer, who, ac- 
cording to profeffor Chrift, engraved a fet of land{fcapes. 
John engraved in mezzotinto, and with the graver, but did 
not much exceed mediocrity. he following are fome of 
his beft produétions. Antony Gregatus, profeffor of theo- 
logy at Heidelberg ; Daniel Sachfe, theologift, both ir gto. ; 
Charles Louis, ele@or of Bavaria ; Michael Adriant{z, ad- 
miral of the United Provinces, a fine portrait, in Jarge folio, 
from Du Jardin; “ Three Peafants drinking in an Ale- 
houfe,” from J. Both; « Dutch Smokers,” after Oftade ; 
‘A Dutch Concert,” from Teniers; «A Man filling his 
Pipe, and a Girl drinking,’ from Gerard Terburgh, all in 
folio; “The Angels appearing to Abraham,” in large 
folio, from Laftman; and «A Party of Pleafure,’ from 
his own defign. 

S. A. Van Lamfweerde was a native of Utrecht, born 
fome time about the year 1650; but he appears to have 
been an artift of no great merit. He engraved portraits 
fomewhat in the ftyle of Suyderhoef, among which the fol- 
lowing are molt worthy of notice. 

Francis Gomarius, a theologian of Bruges, in folio; 
Henry Alting d’Embden, a theologian of Heidelberg, in 
4to.; Anna Maria Schurman, in folio ; Cyprian Regnier, 
a juris confulte, at Utrecht, after Gerard Duffeit ; and 
Charles de Maets, profeflor of theology at Utrecht, after 
Hendrick Bloemaert ; both in large folio. 

John Lamfvelt was born at Utrecht in the year 1660. 
He was probably a difciple of Romain de Hooghe, whofe 
ftyle he has tried to imitate. His principal works are por- 
traits, part of which he engraved for the hiftory of 
Louis XIII., by Michael le Vaffor, among which the fol- 
lowing are the moft important. A Head of Oliver Crom- 
well, in an oval of quarto fize; John de Wit ; Cornelius 
Pieter{zoon Hooft ; George Caffander ; Hubert Duithuis, 
of Rotterdam; all rare and much fought after by connoif- 
feurs; and a large folio engraving of “The Siege of 
Tournay, by the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 

ene.” 

John Verkolie was born at Amfterdam in the year 1650, 
and died at Delft in 1693. He became an artift owing to 
an accident he met with in his youth, which obliged him to 
keep his bed for three years, during which time he amufed 
himfelf with copying pi€ures and drawings: he acquired 
the rudiments of perfpeétive from books, and he foon tried 
to paint in oil, without any other inttruétions.’ He after- 
wards became the difciple of John Lievens, and ftudied with 
affiduity the pictures of Van Zyle. Verkolie refided at 
Delft, where he was obliged to employ great part of his 
time in painting portraits, but he likewife fucceeded in 
hiftorical and converfational fubjeSts. He amufed himfelf 
with fcraping in mezzotinto, which was then but recently 
difcovered; and the prints which he executed are much 
{uperior to what might have been expeéted at fo early a 
period. The following Portraits are fome of his beft pro- 
du@ions in that art. 

Himfeff, after De Leeuw, in 8vo. ; Steffan Wolters, from 
P. Kneller, in quarto ; Jofias van de Kapelle, a clergyman 
of Leyden; Cornelius van Acken, a clergyman of Delft ; 
Williamy Henry, prince of Orange; and Hortenfia de 
Mancini, duchefs of Mazarin, after Lely, all in folio. 

V arious Hiiftorical Subjeds, Sc.—* Jupiter and Califto,’’ 
from G. Net{fcher, (the companionto “A Shepherdand Shep- 
herdefs,” by G, Valck, from the fame painter); ‘* Venus 

and 
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and Adonis,”’ from his own compofition, companion to ‘¢ Ce- 
phalus and Procris,” engraved by Broedelet, after Gerard 
Hoet; ‘ Venus and Cupid;’’ “ Pan and Flora;” “A 
young Man and Girl converfing,’’ from Ochtenvelt, all of 
folio fize. 

Nicholas Verkolie was bornat Delft in 1673, and was the 
fon of the preceding artift. He became the pupil of his 
father, and fucceeded in painting hiftorical fubje€ts and por- 
traits. He was alfo celebrated for his Indian ink drawings, 
which he finifhed with great delicacy. Nicholas learned the 
art of mezzotinto feraping from his father, and praétifed it 
with {till more fuccefs. The following are fome of his beft 
engravings. f 

Portraits. —Nicholas Verkolie, from a picture by himfelf ; 
the painter drawing from a model; the amateur Moelards 
with a. folio, all in quarto; John Peter Zomer, a con- 
noiffeur, holding a print in his hand, from A. Booner. Some 
few impreffions were taken from this plate, without the 
print, which is held by Van Zomer ; but thefe are exceed- 
ingly rare; Martin van Bockelin, from his own picture ; 
and Bernard Picart, after Nattier, all in folio. 

Various, from his own Defigns, and after other Mafters.— 
«© The Holy Family,”’ after A. vander Werff ; “¢ Diana and 
Endymion ;”’ and its companion, ‘* Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
both in folio; ‘A Shepherd carefling a Shepherdefs,”’ in large 
folio, all after G. Netfcher; An Entertainment in a 
Garden,” in folio, after J. B. Weninx ; “ Two Men drink- 
ing and fmoking,’’ after A. Matham, in large folio; “ A 
Youth afleep on a Girl's Lap,’’ from his own defign; “ A 
young Girl and her Lover having their Fortunes told,”’ 
«¢ An old Man feated in a Garden, with a Girl, who holds 
a Miniature in her Hand,” both in folio. Heads of a man 
and woman laughing; a lap-dog playing on a chair; and 
two dogs at play, all in quarto, very delicate engravings. 

Solomon Savery was born at Amfterdam foon after the 
middle of the 17th century, and by fome writers is faid, 
with great probability, to have refided during part of his 
life in England. Under what mafter he ftudied, if under 
any, is not known; but he handled his graver with a degree 
of vigour, feeling, and charaGteriftic touch which proclaims 
original powers. The mechanical exa@tnefs and regularity 
of his hatchings, he, with great addrefs, rendered fubfervient 
to his art of exprefling the feveral furfaces which fo beau- 
tifully diverfify the ample face of nature : his chiarofcuro is 
fufficiently powerful ; and if the graver was not the fole in- 
ftrument of his art, he very rarely employed the point. 

He produced a few hiftorical fubje€ts ; but his chief ex- 
cellence lay in portrait engraving, and he feems to have been 
partial to fuch heads as were covered with hats, either be- 
caufe he engraved the high-crowned hat, which was then in 
fafhion, with confiderable ability, or becaufe he believed 
that fo broad a mafs of darknefs which thefe hats afforded, 
gave effeé to his faces. 

His principal Portraits are thofe of doétor Camphuyfen, 
furrounded by an olive wreath, and three allegorical figures, 
after C. Cafleyn; Simon Epifcopius, and Andrea Calvius, 
after Cuyp; Ifaac Saaly of Ziriczee; John Speed, the 
Englith chronicler, with his hat on, a very excellent plate ; 
king Charles I. with a high-crowned hat, the face of which 
portrait is believed to have been taken from a picture by 
Vandyke, and the hat and the other accompaniments added 
by Savery himfelf; and Thomas, lord Fairfax, alfo with a 
hat on, all of folio fize. 

Hiftorical Subjects, (Fc.—* Chrift expelling the Money- 
jenders from the Temple,” in large folio. A man’s head 
with muftachios and fhort curly hair, both after Rembrandt. 


A grand entertainment given on the water, in honour of 
Mary of Medicis, after 5. Vlieger, (which belongs to a fet 
of engravings that were publifhed at Amfterdam in the year 


1635, and entitled “* Medicea Hofpes.””) A grand procef- — 


fion, in large folio, after M. de Jonghe; and a fet of feven- 
teen etchings, of which the fubjeéts are taken from Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes, after F. Cleyn. 

Thomas Wyck, Theodore Maes, Julius Francois, (fur- 
named Aorizonti), Louis Deyfter, Charles de Moor, and 
Richard and John van Orley, were Dutch and Flemifh 
painters, who lived at this period, fome of whom performed 
a few etchings, and others of wkom fcraped a few mez- 
zotintos. 

The etchings of Wyck are fmall, but free and delicate. 
Fourteen of them, which were in the poffefion of Mariette, 
and were fold at his auction for three hundred and fix livres 
and fix fous, are probably all that Wyck ever produced. 
They confift of paftoral and military fubje&s, and are all 
from his own compolitions. 

In thofe of Maes, much of painter-like intelligence may 
be difcerned. ‘* The Holy Virgin and Infant Chrift, at- 
tended by two Angels ;” and a fet of fmall plates, of cavalry 
fkirmifhing, &c. are all that we know of from the needle 
of this artift. 

The etchings of Horizonti, like thofe beautiful water- 
colour pictures with far diflant and {weetly-painted horizons, 
from which he obtained his cognomen, are landf{capes in 
which Tivoli and the Campania of Italy are frequent 
features. B' 

Deytter filled up fome of his hours of feclufion with etch- 
ing and mezzotinto feraping ; and his produétions in thefe 
arts partake of the chara€ter of his genius asa painter, of 
which we have already treated. Among them is a fet of 
four land{capes, in rather a grand ftyle, of quarto fize, 
which are rare and much efteemed. 

The excellence of De Moor lay in portraiture. He 
etched, in a f{pirited manner, the heads of his mafter, Gerard 
Douw, Van Goyen, and Mieris, and he alfo, according to 
Baffan, fcraped a few plates in mezzotinto, of which we 
know not the fubje@ts., 

Richard van Orley was born at Bruffels, A.D. 1652, 
and died in the fame city in 1732. He learned the elements 
of art of his father, who was a landfcape painter of no great 
eminence. He began by painting miniatures ; but feeling 
a defire to gain a more elevated itation in art, he ftudied 


‘in the fchools of defign with great affiduity, and became an 


hiftorical painter of no mean talent. 

He likewife executed a confiderable number of etchings 
in a flight coarfe ftyle, and which, in fome inftances at leatt, 
are defeGtive in point of drawing ; among them, the follow- 
ing are the moft meritorious. 

«© The Marriage of Jofeph and the Virgin,” after Lucas 
Giordano, in folio; * The Fall of the rebel Angels,”’ a 
large folio print, from Rubens; “ A drunken Bacchus, 
fupported by Satyrs,” from the fame painter ; and ‘“ Ver- 
tumnus and Pomona,” all in folio: A fet of twelve, in 
oGavo, from Guarini’s “* Paftor Fido.”? A fet of twenty- 
eight folio plates, lengthways, taken from the New Tefta- 
ment, from drawings by John van Orley. 

John van Orley was the brother of Richard, and did not 
diftinguifh himfelf lefs as am artift; he frequently made 
drawings from pictures for the latter to engrave after; and 
likewife affifted in engraving the fet from the New Tetta- 
ment, after his own defigns. 

John Gole was born at Amfterdam about the year 1660. 
He worked with the graver in ftrokes, and fcraped feveral 


meZ- 
; 


' mezzotintos. His works are numerous, but not very efti- 
| mable. On the whole, thofe appear to be the beft which 
_ are executed with the graver. A few of the beit of his en- 
gravings, in each manner, are {pecified below. 
Line Engraving —Charles XI., king of Sweden; the 
duchefs de la Valliere; the unfortunate Grand Vizier ; 
Kara Multapha; Mahomet IV., emperor of the Turks ; 
Abraham Hellenbrock, a clergyman; the head of a man 
of letters, in an oval; Nicolas Colvius, a clergyman of 
Amiterdam, after B. Vaillant, all of folio fize. 
Mezzotinto Engravings.—Bernard Somer ; John Oyers ; 
and Jacob Gole (juris confulte), the latter after D. Plaes ; 
George Auguitus, prince royal and elector of Brunfwick, 
after Hirfman; Charles I11. king of Spain; admiral Van 
Tromp; Charles, landgrave of Hefle-Caffel; Balthafar 
Becker, author of the Enchanted World; * Peafants {moking 
round a Fire,” after Oftade. «* A Group cf three Peafants 
in an Ale-houfe, one of whom plays the Violin,” after 
Brouwer ; “ The Tooth-drawer,”’ after Teniers, all in folio ; 
«© The School-mafter,”’ after Hemfkerck ; and ‘ Heraclitus 
deploring the Mifery of human Nature,” after C. Dufart, 
both in quarto. e 

John Groenfvelt, or Groenvelt, was born at the Hague 
in the year 1650. He etched-a confiderable number of 
plates, after Berghem, Van Goyen, Lingelbach, and other 
matters, which are much elteemed ; and a few portraits, in 
| which the faces are almoft entirely ftippled. His general 
ftyle of manual execution is neat, but fomewhat {tiff : and 
| the following are fpecified as being fome of the beft of his 

engravings. 

*¢ Dorothea, countefs of Sunderland,” after Vandyke, in 
folio ; «* A Girl with a Cat,”? after Bloemaert, in quarto ; 
« The Adoration of the Eaftern Kings,” after P. Veronefe; 
**.Chrift before Pontius Pilate,” after Andrea Schiavone ; 

| and, “ A Man afleepon a Tub,” all of folic fize; a fet of 
fix landfcapes, after Berghem ; and another fet of four, 
after the fame matter, of quarto fize, the fubjeéts of which 
are various paltoral incidents. ; 

Arnold Houbraken was born at Dordrecht in the year 
1660, and died at Amfterdiam in 1719. He ftudied under 
various mafters, and laftly under Samuel de Hoogitracten ; 

| he painted portraits and hiftorical fubjeéts 3 andis the author 
| of awork in the Dutch language, entitled ‘* The Great Thea- 
tre of the Dutch and Flemifh Painters, by Arnold Houbra-' 
| ken, with their portraits, engraved by himfelf.”” Accerding to 
| our countryman Strutt, Houbraken came into England, and 
_ made drawings from the piciures of Vandyke, which were 
_ afterwards engraven by Peter van Gunit, and he received 
one hundred guilders for every drawing. He executed fe- 
veral flight etchings, with great intelligence, from his own 
defigns ; which are ranch fought after by amateurs. His 
heads of the painters are engraven, with much taite, in orna- 
mental borders, with feveral on one plate ; and the follow- 
ing are likewife by him: A fet of etchings of boys and 
‘yates; “* Vertumnus and Pomona 37? an emblematical fub- 
| Je&, reprefenting three women looking at a child in a fort 
| of bafket, er cradle, encircled by a ferpent; and “ The 
Difeiples at Emmaus,” in the ityle of _Kembrandt; all in 
“quarto, and from his own compofitions. ad 
| James, or Jacob Houbraken, was an engraver of admirable 
| talent, to whom England is largely indebted for perpetuat- 
ing, and diffufing through Europe, the portraits of feveral 
of her moft illuirious poets, ftatefmen, and warriors. He 
was born «at Dordrecht in the year 1698, and was the fon 
of Arnold, of whom we have treated in the preceding ar- 
ticle. He dated many of his produtions from Ami{terdam, 
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which feems to afford evidence of his long refidence there, 
but he died in his native tity in the year 1780. 

Houbraken had-no other mafter than his father, but his 
genius, and the ftudy which he beftowed on the belt por- 
traits of Nanteuil and Edelinck, fuperfeded inftruGtion, or 
rendered it fuperfluous. Strutt thinks, and with muche of 
the appearance of reafon, that he formed his {tyle of en- 
graving more particularly, by an attentive ftudy of that 
portrait of Le Brun, which is engrayed by Edelinck, and 
prefixed to his battles of Alexander. However this may 
have been, his very high rank, as an engraver of portraits, 
was foon acknowledged through Europe, and has called 
forth the juft encomiums of Watelet, of Gilpin, of Martini, 
and of Strutt. In the colleGtion of portraits of illuftrious 
men, which was publifhed in London by J. and P. Knap- 
ton, which perhaps, on the whole, may be efteemed the 
principal work of Houbraken ; the furrounding accompani- 
ments are faid to have been defigned and engraven by 
Gravelot. Thefe accompaniments are etched with confider= 
able tafte and energy, and form an harmonious and very 
agreeable contraft, to the rich and deep-toned foftnefs and 
mre elaborate execution of the portraits themfelyes, to 
which they are kept in due fubordination. In fome of his 
foreign produétions, however. Houbraken has himfelf op- 
pofed, ina fimilar manner, though not perhaps with quite 
equal fuccefs, the piéturefque wildnefs and roughnefs of 
etching, to the more polifhed fweetnefs and mellownefs of 
his dry needle and graver, and even in the laced ruffs and 
other ornamental parts of the drefles of his Englifh por- 
traits, he has contrived to mingle a fmall portion of etch- 
ing with enviable fuccefs. But his chief ftrength lay in 
the truth and tafte of his drawing, and the vigour and de- 
Iicacy with which, as occafion required, he handled his 
graver. Sometimes, in the fame production, may be beheld the 
boldeft courfes of mellow lines,—as in the armour of his por- 
trait of the marquis of Montrofe, after Vandyke,—blended 
and harmonized, with admirable addrefs, with the utmoft 
fweetnefs and delicacy of execution in the face and hair. : 

The monarch, or parliament, who could prevent engravers 
from affixing their names to any other than their own pro- 
duétions, would probably perform a mott effential fervice 
to engraving as an art. ‘The demands of commerce will 
have the matter otherwife. The cupidity of gain, in all 
trading places, fullies the purity of an honourable love of 
fame, and damps the ardour of difinterefted exertion. In 
the age and country in which it was the fortune of Hou- 
braken to be placed, he was almoft of neceffity fubje& to 
this baneful influence : and his name accordingly appears to 
fome engravings that are certainly in parts, if not alto- 
gether, the produétions of inferior men. He who would 
meafure the true ftandard of the merits of this diftinguifhed 
artilt, or form a juft ettimate of his attainments, fhould 
look, at early impreffions, ‘(not fuch as are new common 
in the London fhops, and taken from the retouched plates, ) 
of the portraits of fir Thomas More, Hambden, Schomberg, 
the earls of Arlington and Bedford, the duke of Richmond, 
and fome others in the fame valuable volume. 

Strutt is more critically obfervant in commenting on the 
works of Houbraken, than in moft other parts of his bio~ 
graphical di€tionary. He details the intereft with which he 
regarded thefe portraits, with feeling ; and exemplifies the 
comparifon which he made between Houbraken and thofe 
adraired portrait engravers who ftand foremoft in the {chool 
of France, by an elegant analogy. 

After admiring the foftnefs and delicacy of execution, 
good drawing, and fine tafte, which are difplayed in the 
works of Houbraken, he fays, “If his beft Performances 
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have ever been furpaffed, it is in the mafterly determination 
of the features, which we find in the works of Nanteuil, 
Edelinck, and Drevet : this gives an animation to the coun- 
tenance, more eafily to be felt than defcribed. From his 
folicitude to avoid the appearance of an outline, he feems 
frequently to have neglected the little fharpneffes of light and 
fhadow, which not only appear in Nature, but, like the acci- 
dental femitones in mufic, raife a pleafing fenfation in the 
mind, in proportion as the variation 1s judicieufly managed. 
For want of attention to this effential beauty, many of his 
celebrated produétions have a mifty appearance, and do not 
ftrike the eye with the force we might expect when we con- 
fider the excellence of the engraving.” : 

The biographer here certainly touches his inftrument with 
a finger of exquifite feeling: yet, as the wild mufic which 
fhould accompany and aid the varying fentiment of mental 
emotion, is of a diftin@ charaéter from that Lydian mea- 
fure and thofe dulcet tones, that 


¢ Sooth the foul to pleafure ;”’ 


fo Strutt muft not be fuppofed to mean that one particular 
ftyle of engraving is fuited, in preference to all others, to 
portraits of every kind, and engraved after whatever painter. 
The prefent writer entertains little doubt but that the femi- 
demi diftin@ions which he perceives between the ftyles of 
different engravers, analogous to thofe which are noted in 
mufic, will one day be fo generally felt and underftood by 
profeffors, and finally by the public at large, as to become 
the fubje@ of critical admeafurement and animadverfion ; and 
when that day of pleafure fhall arrive, the foftnefs and 
{weetnefs, and delicate indefinity which addrefles the fancy 
rather than the fenfe, which confers that exquifite meleng 
roundnefs to which female and infantile beauty is fo much 
indebted ; which may be traced in the ftyle of Houbraken, 
and which, in our own times, has played among the zephyrs, 
the loves, and the graces of Cipriani and Bartolozzi, will 
be as much admired, when properly introduced, as the 
More energetic touches of manly character and expreffion, 
or “ little fharpneffes’’ which our Englifh critic has de- 
fcribed with a feeling fo technically jutt. 

Comparifons might, doubtlefs, be feverally inftituted 
with advantage to our critical knowledge of portrait en- 
graving, between the Dutch artift and thofe great orna- 
ments of the French fchool whom Strutt has named, but 
it would perhaps lead us into too wide a field for the prefent 
eccafion. ‘To compare him with Drevet alone : his works, 
though lefs elaborate, are fcarcely lefs highly finifhed, and 
are more mellow and free. Drevet feemed always approxi- 
mating toward an ideal ftandard of perfection in which 
exactitude fhould blend with truth and the graces, and 
the peculiar tafte, and even the redundant ornaments of 
Rigaud, the portrait painter of a fhowy and luxurious, 
rather than a tafteful age, are feduloufly rendered; Hou- 
braken, difguifing every appearance of folicitude, is always 
matterly and free, and always like the painter after whom 
he works, whether it be Holbein, Vandyke, or Lely. Dre- 
vet tranfcended all his predeceffors, and left pofterity to 
wonder at his powers of execution, and defpair of attaining 
them: Houbraken is more praCtically meritorious; when 
we {ee one of his portraits, we believe, as we admire it, that 
the fame hand and mind might have accomplifhed many, 
whereas, when we behold the St. Bernard, or archbifhop of 
Paris, of Drevet, we think that fcarcely lefs than a life 
could have been beftowed on them, and that he who has 
engraved thefe plates has done enough for one man, if he has 
done nomore. If Drevet appears to defy competition, he 
does fo with a ftretch of careful attention, and a fhare of 


manual and vifual power, which we cannot but admire, where- 
as Houbraken is always eafy, and always fuccefsful, when 
he does not allow a fubftitute to hardle his graver. He ap- 
pears, in his works, to have lived to be eminently and ex- — 
tenfively ufeful; the {pe&ator caanot regard one of his 
portraits, without fuppofing that he muft, or knowing that 
he might, have done many ; becaufe he perceives that the 
artift knew the point where an high degree of excellence 
might, with practical advantage, ftop fhort of the elaborate 
precifion, and recondite beauty of executive detail, which is 
difplayed in the portraits of Drevet. 
The followiag lift contains the whole of the works of 
Houbraken with which we are acquainted. : 
Portraits in Folio.—A half-length of himfelf, after Quink- 
hard, dated 1749 ; Arnold Houbraken, the father of Jacob ; 
William ‘VIII. landgrave of Heffe Caffel; Jacob van 
Hoorn, who married, for the fourth time, at the age of 
ninety-feven, a young woman of twenty-three ; and its com- 
panion, his laft wife, Jacoba van Selited; Albert Seba, of 
Erzeel, in Ooftfrife, member of the Academy of Natural 
Curiofities at Amfterdam ; John Burmann, doétor of me- 
dicine ; Francis Burmann, of Utreeht, theologian; Gutfta- 
vus William, baron of Imhof ; Peter Mufchenbroeck, 
profeffor of medicine at Leyden, all after Quinkhard ; 
George, lord Anfon, after J Wanderlaar ; Ferdinand van 
Collen, a burgomafter of Amfterdam ; Gerard Arnoult, a 
burgomatter ; Herman Alexander Roell, theologian, both 
from the fame painter ; Peter Birman, profeffor at Utrecht, — 
after Herma) vander My, or Myn; Jerome Gaubius, a © 
‘phyfician; Johx Conrad Rucker, a juris confulte, both from 
the fame painter; George I. king of England; Thurlow, 
fecretary to Oliver Cromwell; and Thomas, lord Fairfax, 
both after Cooper; Catherine Howard, queen of Hen- © 
ry VIII.; fir Thomas More, the chanceilor, both from 
Holbein, the latter a very celebrated engraving; William — 
James Sgravefande, a mathematician, after Vandyke ; Wil- | 
liam Roffell, duke of Bedford, from the fame painter; — 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, after C. Johnfon; 
Sigbert Havercamp, profeffor at Leyden, after F. Mieris; — 
{ 
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Mary Stuart, confort of William III. prince of Orange, 
after G. Netfchery John de Witt, grand penfionary of Hol 
land, from C. Netfcher ; John Rodolphus Faefch, of Bafle, 
from J. R. Huber; lieutenant-general Talmafh, after fir © 
Godfrey Kneller; Anthony, duke of Shaftefbury, after fir 
Peter Lely ; Mary Louifa, of Hefle Caffel, from B. Ac- 
cama; Henrietta Wolters, from a piéture bv herfelf; Cor- — 
nelius Frooft, the painter of Amfterdam ; Jacob Compo 
Weyerman, from C. Frooft; Nicholas Verkolie, from a 
picture by himfelf; Herman Schyn, {choolmaiter, from — 
Henrietta Wolters, called Van Peene, all in quarto; Chrifs 7) 
tian Gottlieb Glafey, after P. Salice ; John Mannekemolen, 
after Schouman; the czar, Peter the Great; William VIII. 
landgrave of Heffe Caffel; and William, prince of Orange, — 
all of folio dimenfions. 3 
Hiflorical, Fc. after C. Froof— The Grandmother,” 
from the cabinet of Pinto, at Amfterdam, in large folio; 
«¢ Avarice deceived,’’ from the cabinet of Vander Mark, of 
Leyden, in folio; « The Feftival of St. Nicholas,” from 
the cabinet of Muilman, at Amfterdam; “ The Cymbal 
Player,’’ a grand compofition, from the cabinet of Veri- 
churing ; “ The Fair at Amiterdam,” from the cabinet of 
Neyman; “ Tartuffe, the Impoftor,” from the cabinet of 
Braamcamps, all in large folio. And the two following for 
the Drefden gallery ; ‘* Daniel Barbaro,” a Venetian noble- 
man, after P. Veronefe, in folio; and “ The Sacrifice of 
Manoah,”’ in large folio, after Rembrandt. ; 
John van Vianen, of Amiterdam, was alfo a portrait — 
12 engraver, 
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engraver, but of talents very inferior to thofe of Houn- 
braken. He was born in the year 1660. He drew por- 
traits from the life in a manner which has the reputation of 
Seal but his ftyle of engraving, though neat, is tafte- 
efs. 

Among his portraits are thofe of John Turretin, of Ge- 
neva; Auguftus Pfeiffer, of Lubec; and Simon de Vries, 
from drawings by Vianen himfelf ; and Frederic William I. 
king of Pruffia, in cameo, with ornamental accompaniments, 
after J. Goerée, all of folio dimenfions. : 

Vianen alfo engraved and publifhed feveral views of his 
native city of Amiterdam. 

Wilhelm, or William Swidde, was born in the province 
of Holland, A.D. 1660. He probably ftudied under one 
Soon after his pupillage he travelled to 
Sweden, where he obtained patronage, and where he pro- 
bably paffed the remainder of his life. 

He both drew and engraved land{cape in a very pleafing 
ftyle, in which delicacy is united with fpirit, and his name 
and works have the honour of defcending to pofterity with 
thofe of Puffendorf, for the firft edition of whofe life of 
Charles Guftavus, of Sweden, Swidde produced the engray- 
ings, and alfo for * Suecia Antiqua et Hodierna.”’ 

The reft of his prints are generally found in fets, of which 
there is one, of tweive views of towns and cities in the pro- 
vince of Friefland; another fet of fix beautiful engravings, 
entitled ‘* Verfcheyde landfchapjes feer aardig getckent 
door D. Dalens, geet!t door W. Swidde, et uytgegeven door 
N. Viifcher ;”? and another fet of fix mountainous land- 
{capes, with ruined edifices, cattle, and figures, in {mall 
folio, alfo after Dalens. 

John de Leeuw, the portrait‘engraver, is worthy of {mall 
notice. He was born at the Hague foon after 1660, and 
was probably defcended from William de Leeuw, of whom 
we have already treated. 

In conjunGtion with John Lamfvelt, he engraved the por- 
traits for “ The Hiltory of Louis XIII.’’ by Michael le 
Vaflor. He alfo engraved the portrait of John, duke of 
Marlborough, which is infcribed with the motto “ Veni, Vidi, 
Vici,” in folio ; a very neat portrait of Karolus Niellius, in 
quarto ; Jofeph Juftus Scaliger ; and Cowley, the poet. 

Robert van Audenaerd, or Oudenord, was born at Ghent, 
A.D. 1663. The name is provincial, and means literally 
of Qudenord, of which place the father of our artift is be- 
lieved to have been a native. 

Robert applied himfelf to the ftudy of art at a very early 
period of life, under the direétion of Van Cleef, and other 
Flemifh mafters. He afterwards travelled to Rome for im- 
provement, and was received into the Academy of Carlo 
Maratti. 

At this period he is fpoken of with praife as a painter ; 
but we fhall here confider him only as an engraver. His 
early progrefs in the latter art, was interrupted by an act 
of profeflional indifcretion, which is thus related by Strutt. 

«« He frequently ufed to amufe himfelf at his leifure with 
the point ;\and being pleafed, as it fhould feem, with a 
fketch of his mafter, reprefenting the marriage of the Vir- 
gin, he etched a plate from it, of which Carlo Maratti knew 
nothing, until the impreflions being circulated about, he 
accidently faw one of them in a print-fhop, and by enquiry, 
foon difcovered its author. Audenaerd felt feverely the 
effects of his refentment, which he carried to fuch an height, 
that he forbade him to approach his f{chool, declaring he 
would never fee his face again.’ Maratti, however, though 
warm in his refentment, was not implacable, and the prefent 
writer would willingly afcribe the reconciliation which after. 
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ward took place between the mafter and difciple, to the 
interceffion of Giacomo Frey. 

Frey (as we have related in our biography of that very 
diftinguifhed artift), was the liberal friend and fellow ftu- 
dent of Audenaerd, and with the energy and indiferetion, 
pofeffed the generolity, of genius; every principle of fym- 
pathy muft, therefore, have operated with him in obtaining 
the forgivenefs of his matter, and the return of his friend. 

It feems not improbable that the affiduity of Audenaerd 
was quickened by this occurrence, for he foon made fo great 
progrefs in engraving, that Maratti was extremely pleafed, 
poured forth his inward feelings refpecting his art, ere they 
were mellowsd into principle, in the prefence of his two 
favourite pupils; and many of his beft pi¢tures were, at 
his own inftance, put into the hands @f Audenaerd to en- 
grave. In particular, it was by his recommendation, which 
has fince been perceived to have its foundatiod in the foundett 
theory, that the two fellow-ftudents learned to incorporate 
fo large a portion of etching as we behold in their hiltorical 
prints, with the work of the graver. 

On this point, Strutt judicioufly fays, ‘¢ the plates which 
were done by this artiit entirely with the graver, are not 
equal, in my opinion, to thofe where he alfo ufed the point ; 
they are cold and deftitute of effect, and often, from his 
great folicitude to avoid an outline, his draperies appear 
heavy, and want fharpnefs in the folds. The fame heavinefs 
appears alfo in his heads and other extremities, and all the 
naked paris of the figure in general, as I think, will readily 
be allowed on examination of that, which reprefents ‘“ The 
Affumption of the Virgin,” from Carlo Maratti, a middling~ 
fized upright plate, with this infcription, *¢ Quafi aurora 
confurgens ;’’ which, if compared with the flight etching 
of « Hagar and Ifhmael,”’ from the fame matter, I think the 
{pirit of the latter will well repay the want of that neatnefs 
which is found in the former. Audenaerd certainly poffefled 
great knowledge of the human figure, and his drawing is fel- 
dom incorreét.”” 

During his ftay in Italy, cardinal Barbarigo, with be- 
coming regard for the fame of his anceftry, engaged our 
artift to engrave the portraits of the diftinguifhed mer of 
that family, with emblematical accompaniments. 

The work confifts of one hundred and fixty-five plates, 
and for fome years remained imperfeét on account of the 
death of the cardinal, but at length the five plates which 
were wanting to its completion, were engraved at the expence 
of one of his defcendarfts, and the work appeared at Padua, 
in large folio, accompanied by certain Latin poetry, in the 
year 1762; fince which period it has been fold at the Bar- 
barigo palace, at the price of twelve fequins. 

After refiding feventeen years in Italy, Audenaerd re- 
turned to his native city, where he died in 1743, being 
fourfcore years of age. We fubjoin a lift of his bett 
engravings. 

Portraits. —Cardinal Sacriflanti; ~cardinal Turufi; and 
cardinal Ottoboni, all from J. B. Gauli; cardinal Francis 
Barbarini, after Carlo Maratti; cardinal Henry de la 
Grange d’Arquien, after Defpontes; cardinal Jofeph 
d@’Archinto; cardinal Andrea di Santa Croce, both from 
Jofeph Pafferi; and father Francis Caraccioli, worlhipping 
the facrament, after And. Procaccini, all of folio fize. 

- Hiftorical, Sc. after Carlo Maratti.—“ Wagar in the 
Defart ;” ‘ Abraham offering his Son Ifaac;”  Abra- 
ham’s Servant meeting Rebecca ;”’ ‘* David with Goliah's 
Head;” ‘fhe Celebration of the Viétory of David ;”’ 
« Bathfheba at the Bath;” ‘The Annunciation ;”’ “ The 
Adoration*of the Magi,’ an etching; ‘ The Flight into 
Egypt ;” ‘ z\ Repofe during the Flight into Egypt,” all 
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in folio; “ Chrift'on the Mount of Olives,”’ in large folio ; 
‘¢ Chrift on the Crofs ;?’ «The Body of Chrift on the Knees 
of his Mother,’ accompanied by St. John and the holy 
women; “ The Death of the Virgin;” “ The A ffumption 
of the Virgin,” after a pi€ture in the cathedral of Urbino, 
all in large folio; «The Death of St. Jofeph,” an etching 
in folio; “The Virgin diftributing the Rofary to the 
Nuns,” commonly called « Our Lady of the Rofary ;” 
“The penitent Magdalen;” ‘The Martyrdom of St. 
Blaife ;” “ St. Anthony of Padua kiffing the Foot of the 
Infant Saviour ;’”? “St. Philip of Neri;” “James I. king 
of Italy, received among the Gods ;”” “ The finding of Ro- 
mulus and Remus,” all in large folio; ** Daphne purfued 
by Apollo,” after a picture in the cabinet of the king of 
France, on two large plates. 

Hiftorical, €Fc. after various Italian Mafters.—* The Na- 
tivity of our Saviour,” after P. da Cortona, in large folio ; 
a fet of five etchings from The Life of St. Bibiene,’’ the 
fourth and fifth are from ftatues by Bernini, the remainder 
from P. da Cortona; a group of “ Atalanta and Hippo- 
mene,” after Bernini; «Che Rape of the Sabines,” from 
John de Bologna; ‘ St. de Facunda,’’ after Hiac. Brandi, 
allin foho; “The Birth of the Virgin,” from Annib. Ca- 
racci; “ The Flagellation,’” and ‘ Supplication of St. 
Andrew,’’ both in large folio; and “ St. Andrew tranf- 
ported to Heaven,” in folio, all from Dominichino; ** The 
Holy Family, with St. Luke painting the Portrait of the 
Virgin Mary,” ‘after M. A. Francefchini of Bologna; 
* The Anger of Achilles,” a large engraving on three 
plates, dedicated to pope Innocent XII., and after J. B. 
Gauli; anda very rare and large engraving of an allegorical 
thefis, in which the fame pope appears feated on a throne, 
or in the chair of St. Peter, overcoming herefy, &c. = it 
alludes alfo to the converfion of Frederic Auguftus, and 
contains medallions of that prince and queen Chriftina of 
Sweden. 

Arnold van Wefterhout was born at Antwerp in the year 
1666. After learning the rudiments of engraving of his 
father, he journeyed to Italy, and remained for fome time 
at Florence, ftudying his art under the patronage of the 
archduke Ferdinand, from whence he removed to Rome, in 
which metropolis he remained till the year 1730, which was 
that of his death. His plates are executed with the graver 
only, in a neat, clear ftyle ; but his chiarofcuro is feeble, 
and the outlines of his figures are not always corre&. He 
engraved a confiderable number of plates from his own com- 
pofitions, and fome few after other matters, among which 
the following are moft worthy of attention. 

Portraits.—Michael Angelo Zamburinus, fuperior of the 
Jefuits, after Odati; Julius de Arrighettis, fuperior of the 
order of the Servites, after Dio. Godin, both in 4to. ; car- 
dinal James Antony Mcriga, after L. David; and prince 
Rofpoli, in an oval, from the fame painter, both in folio. 

Hiftorical, Se. after various Mafters.—* St. Peter No- 
lafque borne through the Clouds by two Angels,” and 
*© Vidtory,” both from his own compofitions; a female, 
with a unicorn, in a landf{cape back-ground, after Caracci, 
in 4to.; ‘* The Defcent from the Crofs,” after Daniel de 
Volterra, in large folio; «* The Virgin and Child,” after 
Carlo Maratti; “ St. Paul preaching at Athens,” after J. 
B. Lenardi; “ The Mufes protecting the Monuments of 
fine Art from the Ravages of Time,’ all in folio, from the 
fame painter; “* The Elevation of Virtue, and Depreffion- 
of Vice,” dedicated to Lazari Pallavicini, in large folio; 
«© A Woman kneeling, crowning an Eagle, accompanied by 
Pegafus,” perhaps the mufe of Pindar, after S. David, in 
folio. 


Peter van Gunft was born at Amfterdam in the year 1667. 
This artift pofleffed infinitely more patience than good tatte. 
He worked with the graver only, in a ftyle which feems 
evidently formed upon thie works of the Drevets. His firft 
and fecond courfes of lines are equally neat, and equally 
powerful, which gives them a cold, filvery effe&. The 
folds of his draperies, though not ill drawa, are marked too 
harfhly, efpecially upon the outlines of the lighter parts of 
them. His flefh is generally extremely neat, and finifhed 
with fmall dots; but the lights are too much covered, 
which makes them appear heavy and laboured; and he drew 
but incorreétly. His portraits are by far the beft, as well 
as the moft numerous of his works; but they are, in a great 
meafure, liable to the fame objections as his hiftorical fub- 
jets. The following are feleéted from his works, as being 
of the moft importance : 

Portraits. — Urbain Cherreau, from John Petitot. This 
is believed to be the only print engraved after that matter, 
who was a celebrated enamel painter. Cornelius de Witt; 
Charles de St. Evremond, after Parmentier, all in 4to.; 
Balthafar Bekker of Amfterdam, author of the Enchanted 
World, after Webber; Jahacob Saporteu, a famous rabbi 
of Amiterdam; Francis Valentine of Dordrecht, an eccle- 
fiaftic, after A. Houbraken; Frederic Dekker, doétor of 
medicine at Leyden, after C. de Moor, all of folio dimen- 
fions; Salomon van Til, theologian, from the fame painter, 
in large folio; Hero Siberfma, a clergyman of Amiterdam, 
from Bolaud; John William Trifo, prince of Naflau, after 
B. Vaillant; Boris, prince of Kurakin, minifter of the 
Ruffian ftates, after Kneller; Didier Erafmus of Rotter- 
dam, after Holbein; Mary, queen of England, after Van- 
der Werff; Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland; Frederic, 
palatine, king of Bohemia; Elizabeth, his queen; James I. 
of Great Britain; Hugh Latimer, bifhop of Worcefler ; 
Francis Junius, painter and author, all after Vander Werff ; 
head of William III. of England, after J. Brandon, all of 
folio fize; Charles II. of England, after F. Stampart, in 
large folio; John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, after 
Vander Werff; a fet of ten portraits, of Charles I., his 
queen, and the Englifh nobility of both fexes of his court, 
whole length figures from Vandyke; and a fet of nine, of 
“« the Loves of the Gods,”’ after Titian, all in large folio. 
The fame fet was engraved in mezzotinto by J. Smith. 

Bonaventura Overbeck,efurnamed Romulus, was born at 
Amfterdam in the year 1667, ard died in the fame city in 
1706.. He was the difciple of G. Laireffe, and publifhed 
three folio volumes, (entitled ‘ Reliquie antique Urbis 
Rome,”) of the antiquities of Rome; to which city he 
travelled three times, to make the neceffary ftudies from 
nature, after which his plates were etched: and hence he 
obtained the cognomen of Romulus. His engravings are 
much admired for their firmnefs of ftyle, and judicious dif- 
tribution of light and fhade, and were publifhed at Rome 
in the year 1709; but prefumptively there was an earlier 
edition. 

Ifaac Moucheron was likewife a native of Amfterdam, 
and born in the year 1670. He was the fon of Frederic 
Moucheron, an admirable landfcape painter, of whom he 
learned the rudimental principles of art; but at the age of 
twenty-four, travelled to Rome for improvement, where he 
made a great many drawings of Tivoli, and other places in 
and about Rome. After his return to Amfterdam, he foon 
became known by his excellent landfcapes, enriched with 
figures and animals, which are held in the higheft eftima- 
tion. This artiit executed a confiderable number of etch- 
ings, in a very delicate ftyle; the moft important of which 
are a fet of twenty-fix folio plates, entitled Views of 
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Heemfted, in the Province of Utrecht, drawn and engraved 
by J. Moucheron, and publifhed by the Widow of Nicholas 
Viffcher, with the Permiffion of the States General.” 
They are accompanied with French and German letter-prefs. 
Four garden views, with ruins 4nd fizures in the antique 
ftyle ; another fet of four, of the fame character, in large 
folio, from his own drawings; four landf{capes, with build- 
ings and figures, entitled * Einigé Land{chapen, gefchildert 
door G. Pouffin in Romen, in t’Koper gebracht door J. 
Moucheron in Amfterdam,”’ in folio; anda landfcape, men- 
tioned by Baflan, of which’ we know neither the title nor 
defcription. 

Matthew Pool was born at Am{fterdam in the year 1670, 
but ftudied engraving at Paris, where he refided for fome 
years. He afterwards returned to his native country, where 
he married the daughter of Barent Graat, and engraved a 
eonfiderable number of plates after various matters, in a 
ftyle refembling that of Bernard Picart. The mott im- 
portant of his engravings are as follows: Petrus Hogen- 
betius, phyfician and poet; Barent Graat, the father-in-law 
of our artift; ‘* Jupiter fuckled by the Goat Amalthea,” 
after B. Graat, all in folio; ‘* Cupid caught in a Net by 
Time,” after Guerchino, in an oval; a bacchanalian fub- 
ject, after Ponffin; a fet of twelve, after Rembrandt, all in 
4to. ; afet of one hundred and three, entitled «* The Cabinet 
of the Art of Sculpture, by Wan Boffuet, engraven by M. 
Pool, from the Drawings of B. Graat,” in folio; and the 
three large burlefque reprefentations of the ceremonies prac- 
tifed by the Dutch painters at Rome, on the reception of 
a member into the fociety, called “ Schilderbent,” from 
drawings by Barent Graat, after the original pictures by 
Dominique van Wynen, all in large folio. 

James Coelmans was born at Antwerp in the year 1670, 
and died at Aix, in Provence, in 1735. He was the difciple 
of Cornelius Vermeulen, and was invited to Aix by M. de 
Boyer d’Aguilles, to engrave his colle€tion of piétures, in 
conjunGion with Sebaftian Barras. This fet of engravings 
was finifhed A.D. 1709, but was not publifhed till 1744. 
It is the moft confiderable, and the beft of the works of 
Coelmans, though the plates are executed chiefly with the 
graver, in a dark heavy ityle, deftitute of harmony. 

The drawing of the naked parts of the human figure is 
defective, and the expreffion of the heads is likewife but 
poor. The fet of engravings above mentioned, confift of 
one hundred and eighteen, from which the following are 
/ . . 
feleéted as being the moft important. 

Portraits.—Donna Olympia Maldachini; the niece of 
pope Innocent X. from a picture by Jofephin ; the miitrefs 
of Alexander Varotari, furnamed Veronefe, from a picture 
by that painter, both in quarto; a head of Paul Veronefe, 


* painted by himfelf, in folio; Conradus Ruten, from Bronk- 


horft, in quarto; Francis de Malherbe, after Finfonius 


|* Belga; Vincent Boyer, comte d’Aguilles, &c. from a 


picture by le Grand; and John Batifta Boyer, comte 
d’Aguilles, &c. after Hyacinthus Rigaud, all of folio 
dimenfions. > 
Hiflorical, &c.—* The Holy Family,” with a landfcape 
back-ground, from F. Maffoli Parmenfis, in large folio; 
« St. Dominique pafling the Holy Writings through the 
Fire, without damaging them,” after Fr. Vanni; ‘ The 
firft Interview of Rachael and Jacob,’’ after Michael An- 
gelo ; and its companion ‘* Laban recompenfing Jacob with 
Rachael,’ from the fame painter; ‘¢ Jacob quitting Laban,” 
a fine compofition, after Caftiglione ; a very rich compofi- 
tion of muficians, dancers, drinkers, &c. furrounded with 
whatever can add to the luxury and fupport of mankind, 
infcribed“** Omnia vanitas,”? from the fame painter; “* Diana 


and A@eon,” from Ottovenius, all of large folio fize ; 
«Lot and his Daughters flying from Sédom,’’ after Ru: 
bens, in folio; the interior of a Gothic church, with 
figures, after Steenwyck, in quarto; “A Satyr drinking 
from a Vafe, which is fupported by a Cupid,’? accompanied 
by a nymph, who feems to fay, that is enough! and is 
probably intended for Temperance, after Pouffin ;, “ The 
Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew,” after Seb. Bourdon; 
«¢ Mount Parnailus,’’ a rich compofition, from Euftace le 
Sueur, all in large folio; “* The Flight into Egypt,”’ after 
P. Puget ; “ The Murder of the Innocents,”? from Claude 
Spierre, both in folio ; and a head of «he Holy Virgin,” 
after Seb. Barras, in large quarto. 

Albert Haelwegh was a native of the Netherlands, and 
born about the year 1670. In 1690, he refided at Copen- 
hagen ; but was afterwards invited to Denmark, where he 
engraved a confiderable number of portraits, in a ftiff, dark 
ftyle, but which, for fome reafon with which we are~not 
acquainted, are collected with fome degree of avidity by 
the foreign connoifleurs. Of the-works of Haelwegh, the 
following are moft worthy of notice; Louis, landgrave of 
Hefle Caffel, from S. Duarte; Joachim de Gerfdorf, of 
Synbyholm ; Otten Krag de Woldberg; Gundee Rofen- 
krantz de Winding; Frederick Ratz de Tygeltrup ; 
Peter de Reetz de 'Tygeftrup; and Magnus Kaas de Stof- 
ring, all Danifh fenators, from Albert Wachters, in folio ; 
Sophia Amelia, queen of Denmark and Norway, in large 
folio; Chriftian, count de Rantzou, earl of Brandenbourg, 
a fine portrait, in large folio, both from the fame painter ; 
the frontifpiece to the * Flora Danica’? of Simonis Pauli, 
with a portrait of the author, after Carl van Mander, in 
quarto ; and “‘ The Four Seafons,’’ from the fame painter, 
alfo in quarto, 

Francis Pilfen was born at Ghent in the year 1676, 
and became the pupil of Robert van Audenaerd. There 
are very few prints by the hand of this artift, and the fql- 
lowing are all we can fpecify. ‘“ The Holy Virgin fuck- 
ling the Infant Chrift,’’ after Rubens, in oftavo; « The 
Converfion of St. Bavon,”? a grand compofition, arched at 
the top, after Rubens, in large folio; «* The Judgment of 
Midas,"’ after the fame painter ; and “¢ The Martyrdom of 
St. Blaize,”’ from Gafpar de Crayer, both in folio. 

Abraham Rademacker was boru at Amfterdam, A.D. 
1675, and died at Haerlem in 1735. He became an ex- 
cellent landfcape painter and engraver, without any in- 
ftru€tions, having never ftudied under any matter. 

Rademacker drew in Indian ink, and painted in diftem- 
per, many views in Holland, which he embellifhed with 
figures and animals; he alfo etched a collection of views in 
the United Provinces, in a very mafterly ftyle; it con- 
tains three hundred prints, and was publifhed at Amfter- 
dam in 1731, in two quarto volumes. 

Francis Harrewin was born at Bruffels in the year 1681. 
He was the difciple of Romyn le Hooghe, and engraved a 
confiderable number of plates from his own compotitions, 
and thofe of other mafters. Among his works is a fet of 
the caftles and villas, for le Roy’s account of the Brabant 
family, which was publifhed in 1699; and alfo the follow. 
ing portraits of Henry de Lorraine, duke of Guife; Mar- 
garite de Valois, both in of&tavo; Albert, archduke of 
Auttria, a whole length figure at prayer with St. James ; 
its companion [fabella, infanta of Spain, alfo kneeling, 
while St. Margaret is prefenting her with a wreath of 
flowers, both very rare prints in large folio, and after Ru- 
bens. Two folio views of the houfe of fir P. P. Rubens, at 
Antwerp, after Van Croes, may alfo be reckoned among 
the beft produétions of Harrewin. 
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Francis de Wilde was a native of Holland, born fome 
time about the year 1680; according to Huber, but pro- 
bably at a fomewhat earlier period, fince the etchings of 
his daughter were publifhed in 1703. He refided at 
Amfterdam, where he etched and publifhed “‘ The Angels 
appearing to Abraham ;”” “ The Birth,’? or “ Triumph of 
Venus;"’ views, of a fea-port, and the city of Chalons, 
a landfcape with reapers, and fome few other fubjeéts, both 
fiiftorical and landf{cape, which are believed to be all from 
his own compofitions. His etchings are performed in a 
pleafing and fpirited ftyle, and the above were publifhed 
early in the eighteenth century. 

De Wilde alfo acquired fome celebrity by his colleGtion 
of antique gems, which were etched by his daughter Mary, 
on fifty quarto plates, and publifhed at Amiterdam, in the 
year which is mentioned above. 

John Admiral, or ? Admiral, was born at Leyden, A.D. 
1680. Under whom he fludied is not known, but his in- 
genuity was very confiderable, and he employed much of 
his time in engraving natural hiftory and anatomy. The 
anatomical plates which he engraved for the work of the 
celebrated Ruyfch are held in great eftimation, and his 
other moft important work is engraved from his own cabinet 
of infects, to collect and arrange which occupied thirty years 
of his life, excepting that portion of his time which was 
neceflarily {pent in his profeffional purfuits as an engraver. 
This colleétion was engraved on twenty-four plates, and 
publithed by Admiral himfelf in 1746. 

A. van der Laan was born at Utrecht in the year 16go. 
He travelled to France, and remained there fome years, 
during which time he was chiefly employed by the Parifian 
booktfellers. 

The moft confiderable work we have by this artift, is a 
fet of landfcapes, many of which are of the heroic and 
claffical fubjeéts which were painted and drawn in Germany 
and Italy, by Polydore. They are etched in a very deli- 
cate ftyle, but on clofer examination they appear to want 
precifion. 

This artift alfo engraved a good number of plates after 
Van der Meulen, among which are the frontifpiece for 
Ryer’s Alcoran, in quarto; the portraits of Lawrence 
Cofter of Haerlem, in folio; a burlefque hunt of dwarfs, 
in large folio; and two large folio plates of ‘¢’ The Whale 
Fifhery.” 

Peter Bout was a native of Bruffels, and was born 

in the year 1690. He painted converfational fubjeéts, 
and always introduced the figures in the land{capes of 
Bodewyns. ‘There are fome fig etchings by the hand 
of this artift, from bis own compofitions ; among which 
the following are the moft important. A fet of four land- 
{capes, two of which are winter fcenes with fkaiters, the 
third a poft chaife ftopping at the door of an inn, and the 
fourth is a marine fubject,: n folio. 
’ A. F. Bargas was the countryman and contemporary of 
Bout. He executed fome few etchings of landfeapes in a 
free and fpirited flyle, both from his own compofitions and 
thofe of P. Bout; which he ufually marked with the letters 
A. F. combined in a cypher, and placed betore his name. 
Among thefe are a fet of fix views of towns, villages, &c. 
embellifhed with figures from his own defigns ; and a fet of 
four after P. Bout, viz. “A Fith Market ;?? “ The Bride 
conducted to Church;’? “ A Country Wedding ;’’ and 
“ A Village Fair,’’ all of folio dimenfions. This Jaft fet was 
publithed, both with and without the names-of the artifts. 

John Wanderlaar, or Wandelaar, was born at Amfter- 
dam in the year 1692. He ftudied the principles of draw- 
ing and engraving under Folkema and William van Gauwen 3 


and was fo much intereftedin the general profperity of the 
fine arts of his native country, that he became one of the 
moft diftinguifhed and ftrenuous advocates in Amfterdam for 
the ereétion of a public drawing academy in that city. 

Wandelaar paid great attention to the ftudy of anatemy, and 
was acquainted with the three greateft anatomical profeflors of 
the age, namely Ruyfch, Kant, and Albinus, for the great 
work of the latter of whom he engraved the large anatomical 
figures, fo much and fo juftly admired. They were drawn 
from the fubjects themfelves by Wandelaar under the infpec- 
tion of Albinus, who appears to have direéted him, though, 
copying from dead and flayed fubjeGts, to fwell out the 
mu(cles to the natural plumpnefs of living and ftrong men, 
‘The plates are engraved in a clear ftyle, well adapted to the 
eccafion, and were firit publifhed in the year 1747. The 
work appeared under the title of  Tabule fceleti et mufeu- 
lorum corporis humani,’”’ and was foo tranflated mto 
Englith, and the plates copied by Grignion, Ravenet, 
Scotin, and others. Wandelaar likewife painted portraits on 
patteboard; and drew with great ability in red and black 
chalks, frequently copying the pictures of the old matters. 
The following engravings alfo are by him. A fet of twelve 
quarto plates, of “ The Birth, Life, and Death of Our 
Saviour ;"’ the portrait of Herman Boerhaave, profeffor of 
medicine at the Leyden academy, in folio; and two‘ofavo 
plates of «« The Grand Emir and his Wife; or King and 
Queen of the wandering Arabs.” 

Jacob Folkema was born at Dockum, in Friefland, in 
the year 1692, and eftablifhed himfelf at Amfterdam, where 
he died A.D. 1767. He ftudied engraving under his father, 
and produced a great number of plates, of which fome are 
after Picart, and others from his own compofitions. They 
confill chiefly in {niall portraits, and vignettes for books. 
This artift had a filer Anne, who painted miniatures with 
fome fuccefs ; and likewife made fome few etchings. 

The moft efteemed of the engravings of Folkemaare, an 
emblematical fubjeét on the death of the prince of Orange, 
William 1V. ; ** Time unveiling a Buft of Francis Rabelais,” 
{urrounded with allegorical figures, in quarto, an odd com- 
pefitions A lion and dog fleeping ; and its companion, a 
lion and cat fleeping, in folio. The portraits of Michael 
Cervantes de Saavedra, from G. Kort; John Ens, pro- 
feffor of theology at Utrecht, after Colla; Petrus de Maf- 
tricht, profeffor of theology at Frankfort, from the fame 
painter; Humphry Prideaux, dean of Norwich, after E. 
Seeman jun. all in quarto.; Snethlagius, an eccletiaftic of 
Amifterdam, from Anne Folkema,.in folio; and “ ‘Phe 
Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul,” in large folio, after 
Nicolo del Abbate, for the Drefden colleGtion. 

Jacob de Wit was born at Amiterdam in the year 1695, 
and died in the fame city in 1754. He was fucceffively the 
difciple of Albert Spires, a portrait painter, and Jacob van 
Halen, an hiftorical painter, but he greatly conduced to his 
own improvement, by ftudying the pictures of Vandyke and 
Rubens. De Wit painted hiltory, and excelled in painting 
in imitation of bronze and marble baffo-relievo. In the year 
1712, which muft have been while he was yet a youth of 
feventeen, he made drawings from the ceilings in the Jefuits’ 
church at Antwerp, by Rubens, fome of which he engraved, 
or affifted Punt in engraving. He likewife etched a few 
other plates ina free intelligent ftyle, among which are “ The 
Holy Virgin and Infant Saviour,” in {mall quarto; anda 
fet of four of groups of cupids and genii, varioufly en- 
gaged, in large quarto; the latter fet are probably his very 
belt productions in this art. : 

John Punt was born at Amfterdam in the year 1711. He 
ftudied engraving under Van der Laan, and the art ef paint- 
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mg in imitation of baffo relievo, under Jacob de Wit. He 
alfo painted hiltery in a ftyle which bears {trong refemblance 
to that of Terveftin, and after the age of fifty-five executed 
feveral ceilings ; but we have here to treat of him only as an 
engraver. ; 

In his folio prints from the compartments of the cielings 
of the Jefuits’ college at Antwerp, Punt difcovers admirable 
tafte and fill. Perhaps in the works of ne engraver what- 
ever, may be fecn better examples of the bold fore-fhortening 
of Rubens, whofe knowledge of the perfpedtive of objects, 
when feen from beneath, and efpecially that of the human 
figure, is admirably difplayed in thefe ceilings, and is not 
lefs admirably rendered in the engravings, through the me- 
dium however of drawings, which we have‘already mention- 
ed, and which mutt in all probability have been excellent, by 
J. de Wit. 

Punt is one of thofe artifts whofe general reputation in the 
world has been by no means in proportion to their merits. 
Strutt, as the prefent writer conceives, could not have feen 
his produétions, or could only have feen thofe few plates 
which, though they bear his name, are evidently the work of 
fome inferior artift, for he calls him, with a tone of ac- 
quiefcence in the deficiency of his fame, ‘‘a Dutch engraver 
of no great note ;” and Huber and Martini have fallen into 
another error refpecting him, (as will be noticed below,) which 
has alfo tended to deprive him of fome portion of his juft 
meed of reputation. 

Regarding his «¢ Mofes on the Summit of Pifgah ;’’ his 
«© Queen of Sheba in the Prefence of Solomon ;” his « Na- 
tivity of Chrift,” or any other of the belt of this feries of 
engravings from the ceiling of the Jefuits’ college, we fcarce- 
ly know where to look for an hiftorical engraver who accom- 
plifhed more fuccefsfully, what he evidently aimed at ; or who 
has imparted to his works more of the appearance of finifh 
with the reality of flightnefs.. Other men may proceed in 
the production of more operofe works by careful obferva- 
tion and patient induftry ; a well-praftifed hand, guided by 
the vivid and fpontaneous feeling of a tafteful mind, is alone 
adequate to the produttion of fuch prints as thefe. The art 
of leaving broad maffes of white paper, without the leatt 
appearance of baldnefs, crudenefs, or chalkinefs, Punt 
poffeffed in an exemplary degree; and notwith{tanding his 
flightnefs, his tones, when required to be fo, are {weet, hazy, 
and aerial, in the upper parts, and it fhould be remem- 
bered that, in thefe celebrated ceilings, the perfpeétive 
points, of fight and diftance, are not in the horizon but in the 
heavens, while, in the lower part, his engraving is rich, mel- 
low, and vigorous. In ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” 
and ‘*St. Michael expelling the rebellious Angels,’ thefe 
qualities are more efpecially obfervable. In the latter the 
rolling clouds, and fmouldering fmoke, and bickering flame, 
as well asthe nudities, wings, fhield, and drapery of the 
figures, are treated in a very fuperior ftyle. His -metal 
vafes, armour, and other fuch objects, have alfo, though 
done with fmall labour, a peculiarly polifhed and glittering 
charaéter, and all the various obje¢ts that enter into thefe fe- 
veral compofitions are harmonized with artful fimplicity, and 
in each are fo thoroughly incorporated, that all evidently ap- 
pears to be the produétion of the fame hand and mind ; and 
that mind, at no time languid ; but always animated, rapid, 
in full poffeffion of itfelf, and carrying the f{petator of tatte 
along with it. 

The chiarofcuro of Punt is broad, bold, and harmonious ; 
his lights are bright ; his fhadows and reflexes cleared and 
enriched by vigorous touches of the graver, and his moft 
delicate tints are firm. His ftyle of manual execution, gene- 


rally fpeaking, confilts of maiterly courfes of lines firmly 


etched, or freely engraven: fo freely, that the dextrous in- 
corporation of thefe two modes of art are in his works 
much to be praifed. Sometimes he throws a fecond, and 
fometimes a third courle of engraved lines acrofs his etch- 
ing with the utmolt freedom, as may be feen in the drape- 
ries, clouds, ground, and other paffages of his works; and 
upon other oceafions, as in metallic and other fhining or 
polifhed fubiftances, he employs aq interline, always adapt- 
ing his hatching, fo as to charaéterize, in proportion to their 
relative degrees of importance in the compofition, the feve- 
ral textures of the furfaces to be expreffed. 

Huber and Martini ftate that of the fet of engravings 
from the compartments of the ceiling of the collegiate 
church of the Jefuits, ten were etched by Jacob de Wit, 
namely, “ The Fall-of the rebel Angels;’” « The A fcen- 
fion of Elias ;” <¢ Efther before Ahafuerus ;?’ “The Na- 
tivity ;” « The Triumph of St. Jofeph ;” « The Temp- 
tation,’ ‘ RefurreGtion,’ and “ dAfcenfion of Chritt,’”’ 
and « The Affumption’” and ‘ Coronation of the Holy 
Virgin.” 

Now, thefe ten engravings exhibit two fuch diftin@ and 
almoft oppofite ftyles of etching, that they cannot all be 
the produGtion of the fame artift. It is further obfervable, 
that the whole fet of thirty-fix bear the name of De Wit as 
the draughtf{man who, in the firft inftance, made thofe co- 
pies from the ceilings of Rubens, from which the plates 
were engraven,—one only of thofe ten mentioned by Huber 
and Martini bears the addition of “ aquaforti’’ to the words 
“« J. de Wit delineavit,”’ and that one is «¢ The Temptation 
of Chrilt in the Defart,”’ which is etched in a ftyle very in- 
ferior to ‘¢ The Fall of the rebel Angels,” and thofe other fub- 
jects which are enumerated above; another, which is infcribed 
“ De Wit aquaforti,” is “ Abraham offering up LIfaac,’? 
which is not mentioned by thofe, authors as being the pro- 
duétion of his etching-needle. On the whole, we are there- 
fore led to claim all the moft meritorious of thefe engravings 
for John Punt, and to conclude that Huber and Martini 
muft, in this inftance at leaft, have written at random. 

The works of this artift, with which we are acquainted, 
are the portraits of Joanna Koerten Block, as a medal- 
lion with attendant genii, and Jacques de Roure of An- 
twerp, from a picture by himfelf, both in quarto. A fet of 
forty {mall folio plates, of which the fubje¢ts are taken from 
La Fontaine’s fables, after the defigns of d’Oudry, pub- 
lifhed in 1758 and 1759; a fet of thirty-fix folio plates trom 
Rubens’ ceilings of the collegiate church of the Jefuits at 
Antwerp, preeeed by an plore portrait of this great 
painter, with allegorical accompaniments defigned by De 
Wit. “ The Afcenfion of Our Saviour,” engraved after 
Sebaftian Rica, for the work which is entitled «* ‘he 
Drefden Gallery ;” « The Englifh Coach,” after G. van 
der Myn, both in large folio; «* The Guard-Houfe of the 
Dutch Officers,” after C. Trooft ; engraved for the cabi- 
net of M. Braamcamp at Amfterdam, by Punt and Tanje, 
and, by the fame engravers in conjunction, The Declara- 
tion of Love,’? and “The Propofal of Marriage,’’ both 
after T'rooft, and of folio dimenfions. 

John Louis Krafft was born at Bruffels, A.D. 1710. In 
1733, he publithed a book, intitled ‘ Trefor de Fables 
choiiies des plus excellens Mythologiftes,’? containing one 
hundred and fifty of his engravings. And afterwards the 
portraits for the hiftory of the houfe of Auftria, which was 
publifhed in three folio volumes at Bruffels, in 1744. This 
artift likewife etched five fubjects after Rubens; which are 
{pecified in the catalogue of the works of that matter, all 
of which are very rare ; and alfo, * Job furrounded by his 
Friends and his Wife ;” ‘Chrilt giving the Keys to Sr. 

Peter ;”° 
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Peter;”’ Chrift with Nicodemus,’ (half figures,) all 
from Rubens; “ Jupiter and Danae,” from a drawing by 
Rubens, after Titian, all in 4to.; ‘‘ Venus and Cupid,” 
from a drawing by Rubens, after Giorgione; ‘ St. Martin 
dividing his Cloak with the Beggar,” after Vandyke, in 
large folio; ‘¢ The Village Goatherd,”’ and ** Country Con- 
verfation,’”” both in folio; and a ftormy fea view, in large 
folio, all from Teniers. ¢ 

Krafft heightened fome of the impreffions from his en- 
gravings with white chalk, which, from the difficulty of 
preferving fuch works, are now become rare and va- 
luable. 

Cornelius Trooft was born at’Amfterdam in the year 1697, 
and died in the fame city in 1750. He was the pupil of 
Arnold Boonen, and befides engraving both in lines and 
mezzotinto, he painted portraits, fancy fubjeéts, and hiftory, 
and was furnamed the Watteau of Holland, from the {park- 
ling delicacy of his touch, and purity, and beauty of his 
colouring. The etchings of this mafter are much fought 
after for their truth and brilliancy; he likewife {craped feveral 
fubje&ts in mezzotinto, among which are, a buft of an 
old man with a long beard, and a girl drawing, both in 
4to; the portrait of Pietro Locatelli da Bergamo, and 
that of Vlaming, the poet, with two Dutch verfes beneath, 
both in large folio, and all from his own drawings and 
paintings. 

Philip Endlick, or Endelick, was born at Amfterdam 
A.D. 1700. He was the difciple of Bernard Picart, and 
always refided in the place of his nativity. The following 
portraits are engraven by him, from his own drawings, and 
are executed in a firm ftyle. John Taylor, the celebrated 
oculift, of#London ; Henry, count of Moens ; John Philip 
d’Almérie, governor of the ifle of St. Martin; John Gofe- 
wyn Eberhard Alftien, John Noordbeck, Peter Holle- 
beck, and Leonard Beels, all clergymen of Amiterdam, of 
folio fize. 

Peter Tanjé was a native of Amfterdam. He was born 
in the year 1700, and died in the fame city in 1760. ‘Tanjé 
was a laborious artift, and engraved a great number of 
portraits, vignettes, &c. But his moft confiderable work 
is five plates, from the famous windows of St. John’s 
church at Gouda, and _ he likewife worked for the Drefden 
gallery. The following are feleéted from his engravings, as 
being moft worthy the attention of the connoiffeur. 

Portraits.—Peter Tanjé, from J. M. Quickhard ; John 
Maria Quickhard, both in folio; Martin Luther, from 
Lucas Cranach, in 4to. ; Benjamin de Briflac, an eccletiaf- 
tic of Amfterdam, from L. F. du Bourg; Charles Lin- 
nzus, profeffor of botany at Upfal; John Ollerdyck Scheht, 
door of medicine at the Utrecht academy, after Quickhard; 
Albert Vog&, theologian ; John Beukelman de Honn, an 
ecclefiaftic, from P. M. Braffer; John van Marle, an ec- 
clefiattic of Rotterdam, after Curland ; Thomas Philip de 
Boffu, cardinal and archbifhop of Mechlin, from Snyers, 
all in folio; Lawrence Heilter, furgeon; and Henry 
Ulhonn, phvfician ; two medallions on the fame plate, from 
Quickhard in qto.; William van Haren, regent of Frief- 
land, from Akema, in an oval; William, prince of Orange, 
from F. de la Croix ; George II. of England, from Faber; 
Charles VII. of Germany; Chrittina, queen of Sweden, 
from Seb. Bourdon ; Guftavus Reinbeck, doftor of theo- 
logy, from Pefne; and M. Fagel, after G. J. Kavery, all 
in folio. 

For the Gallery of Drefden.—A man witha book, from 
Correggio, known bythe name of “lhe Phyfician of Correg- 
gio,” in large folio; a woman in a bonnet, after Rubens, 


in folio; “ A dead Chrift,” from F. Salviati; ‘Children 


dancing before the Altar of Love,’’ from Albano, both. 
in large folio; “ Card Players,’”’ after Michael Angelo ; 
“Tarquin and Lucretia,’ from Lucas Jordaens, both in 
folio ; “ Jofeph and the Wife of Potiphar,” half figures, 
from Carlo Cignani; and a portrait of a man, after Rem- 
brandt, half length, both of folio fize. 

Fiiftorical, ce. —** The Temptation of Job,”’ after Trooft, 
in 4to.; “ The Court of Law, of the Peafants of Puiter- 
veen,”’ for the cabinet of M. Ploos van Amftel ;. and its 
companion, ‘¢ The wicked Tavern-keeper at Puiterveen ;”’ 
“¢ Falfe Virtue or fham Sorrow ;” and its companion, ‘‘ The 
Tutor deceived,” all in folio; ‘* The Philofophers, or the 
runaway Girl ;”? *¢ The fick Chamber of the Dutch ;” and 
« The Marriage of Chlorus and Rofetta,” all in large folio, 
after Troott. 

Peter van Bleeck the younger was born in the year, 1703, 
fomewhere in Flanders, but for the greater part of his hfe 
refided in England, and died in London A. D. 1764. He 
was a mezzotinto {craper, and the fon of Richard yan Bleeck, 
a portrait painter ; he always added the word junior to his 
name or cypher, for which fee Plate 1V. of thofe ufed by 
the artiits of the Netherlands. 

Mott of his works are portraits, and are executed in 
a ityle not inferior to that of John Smith. The following 
are fome of the moft important. Richard van Bleeck, 
from a piture by himfelf ; Francefco du Quefnoy, from 
A. Vandyke; Paul Rembrandt van Ryn, from a piéture 
by himfelf; Eleanor Gwin, from fir Peter Lely ; Mrs. 
Cibber in the charafter of Cordelia; Mrs. Clive, in the. 
character of Phillida; the comedians, Griffin and Johnfon, 
in the charaéters of Tribulation and Ananias, ali from his 
own drawings ; and * The Virgin with the Infant Saviour,”’ 
after Vander Werff. The four laft are in large folio, the 
reft fomewhat f{maller. 

Arthus Schouman was born at Dordrecht in the year 
1710, and ftudied the principles of art under Adrian vander 
Burg. He became a paiuter of fome repute, and in 1748, 
he ettablifhed himfelf at the Hague, where he continued to 
exercife his various talents in crayon and water colour, 
painting ; etching; mezzotinto fcraping ; and engraving on 
eryftal, till toward the clofe of the century. 

Antong his beft prints are a fmail etching of St. Francis ; 
a man’s head with muflachios, in 4t0; and a lady at her 
toilette, in 4to. ; Saartze Jans, after Trooit,, with fix Dutch 
verfes; a mezzotinto engraving in folio, and a party of 
amateurs at the houfe of a painter, alfo after Trooft, and of 
4to. fize. 4 

Simon Fokke was born A.D. 1712 at Amfterdam, and 
ftudied engraving under John Cafpar Philips. He wasa 
man of patient indultry and unremitting application, but 
of little tafte, and no genius. The greater part of his 
works contifts of {mall portraits and vignettes, which he 
executed for the Dutch bookfellers with confiderable neat- 
nefs. In the large hiftorical works which he attempted he 
was far lefs fuccefsful. 

Among his belt produétions are the portraits for a work, 
intitled ‘¢ Portraits hifloriques des Hommes illuftres du 
Dannemarc ;”’ it was publifhed in 1746, in 4to.: and alfo the 
prints for another work, mtitled «‘ Arrivement et Sejour de 
L. A. S. S. et R. Monfeigneur le Prince Stadholder Hére- 
ditairedes Pays Bas, et de Madame fon é{poufe, 4 Amfterdam 
le 30 de Mai et jours fuivans, en 1768.?? Of his fingle 
prints upon a larger {cale, the following are to be preferred, 
A portrait of himfelf, in gto.; a view of the Y before 
Amitterdam, in folio ; «* The Statue of the Prince of Naf- 
fau Weibourg,” from Haag ; “ Jacob keeping the Sheep 
of Laban,” from the Drefden gallery, after Efpagnoletto; 
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* Women bathing,” after Trooft ; a burlefque on the death 
of Dido, in the Dutch ityle, after the fame painter ; a 
landf{cape, with the effe& of winter, after P. Breughel ; a 
view of the port of Livourna, after Vernet ; and its com- 
panion, a view in the neighbourhood of Narni in Lombardi, 
from the fame painter, all in folio. 

Jurian Cootwick, or Kootwyck, was originally a gold- 
fmith, and born at Amfterdam in the year 1714. He ex- 
celled in drawing with Indian ink and crayons, and en- 
graved after many of the old matters, with fome ability. 
Ain old woman feated, with a paper in her hand, in 
imitation of a drawing in black and white chalks ; another 
of the fame fubje&t, a man feated, with his hat on his 
knees ;/a fhepherd playing the flute, accompanied by a 
fhepherdefs ; a landfcape; the fame land{cape with al- 
terations ; a pair of landfcapes; a pair of ruitic fubjeés, 
with cows ; and a loaded afs, are all believed to be after his 
own drawings. 

He alfo engraved a fea view, after Lud. Backhuyfen, 
which is very rare; a very highly finifhed engraving of the 
fame fubje&t ; a paftoral fubje&, with a fhepherd and his 
flock, after Berghem ;, and a {et of three of cows and an afs, 
after P. van Bloemen. 

Jacob vander Schley was likewife a native of Amfterdam, 
and born in the year 1715. He was one of the beft of the 
pupils of Bernard Picart, under whom he {ftudied till the 
death of that artift, and afterward finifhed moft of the plates 
which were left imperfe&t by him. 

The greateft part of the engravings of Schley are vig- 
nettes, portraits, and other book ornaments, which he ex- 
ecuted in the ftyle of his mafter : the following are fome of 
the beft of them. . 

_ + An Emblem of Divine Juftice;’? John Baptifta Boyer, 
marquis d’Argens,- from Th, van Pee; Antonio Bernard 
Préyvot, almoner to the prince of Conti, both in ato. ; Ber- 
| nard Picart, furrounded with allegorical figures, defigned 
by Schley himfelf in folio; Henry de la Tour, vifcount 
| Turenne ; and * The Combat between Jarnac and Chataig- 
| neraye,” both {mall plates, and from drawings by the en- 
graver himfelf. 
. Peter Spruyt was born at Antwerp in the year 1720, 
He was a man of fome talent, and etched feveral plates, 
| amongtt which are the following, all after Rubens. 
_ “ Sufannah furprifed by the Elders ;” ‘The Rape of 
| Orythia;” “ The Continence of Scipio ;”’ and a group of 
_ children with wreaths of flowers, all of folio fize. 
C. Exfhau was a native of Holland, whom Brandes mif- 
_takenly fuppofes to have been an Englifhman. He was born 
in the year 1730, and became one es the moft fuccefsful of 
_the numerous imitators of Rembrandt, after whofe pictures 
_and prints he chiefly engraved. 
Among his beft works are, the head of an old man with 
a beard and large round hat, executed by means of mezzo- 
tinto combined with etching ; head of an old man witha 
beard and fhort hair, both {mall; «« Jofeph accufed by the 
Wife of Potiphar,”’ a large folio print, with a ftriking 
chiarofcuro; “‘ The Storm aiid Ship,” wherein are the apof- 
tles, alfo dittinguifhed by its very grand effe&, all after Rem- 
brandt ; a girl with a bafket of cherries, accompanied by 
two boys, is after Rubens. 4 
Chriltina Chalon was born at Amfterdam in the year 
1749. She was diftinguithed, from a very early period of life, 
by her talents and love for the fine arts, and was inflructed 
in that of graving by Van Amitel, and Sarah Trooft. The 
final period of her life has not been recorded, and fhe may 
Perhaps be ftill living. 
| Chriftina is believed to be of the fame family with the 
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two diftinguifhed painters of the fame name, who are now 
practilfing their art with fo much credit to themfelves, and 
benefit to the public, in this metropolis. There are prints 
from her hand which were produced at the very early age of 
ten years ; in particular one, containing three figures, a pro- 
mifing and honett earneft of her future attainments. She 
engraved bot in lines and in imitation of crayons. In the 
latter mode of art, her print of a fcullion in converfation 
with two children, is ftippled With fufficient neatnefs. 
Among her beft works in lines are two pair of heads in 
{mall circles ; «* The Entrance to School ;” ‘* The Interior 
of a Village School,’’ and fome other plates, of which the 
fubjeéts are various incidents of domeftic converfation, and 
Dutch rutticity. 

We are now arrived at the time which gave birth to an 
engraver of the Low Countries, who is ftill living, following 
his profeffional purfuits in England, and known to the prefent 
writer. Ever regardful of the public, he ftops fhort with a 
diftruft of his own feelings, which may not be thought un- 
becoming, at the name of Mr. Anthony Cardon. 

Low Flank and Hemifphere. See the fubftantives. 

Low J/land, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea, near the S. coaft of Cumbava. S.lat.9° 1. E. long. 
117° 34". 

Low Green Point, a cape on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Sumatra. §. fat. 7°12’. E. long. 106°. 
Low, in the Manege—To carry Low. 

Low Ma/s. See Mass. 

Low Styl. See StyLe. 

Low Water. See Warer. 

Low Wines. See Low WInkEs. 

LOWCOOTY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar; eight miles W. of Mongir. 

LOWDEBA, a town of Hindooftan, in Allahabad; 24 
miles $.S.W. of Allahabad. 

LOWE, Peter, in Biography, a furgeon of the fixteenth 
century, was born in Scotland. In a work, entitled “A 
Difcourfe on the whole Art of Chirurgery,” publifhed at 
Glafgow in 1612, he acquaints his readers, that he had 
practifed twenty-two years in France and Flanders ; that he 
had been two years furgeon-major to the Spanifh regiment at 
Paris ; and had then followed his matter, the king of France 
(Henry IV.) fix years in his wars. In the title page of 
his book, he calls himfelf do€tor in the faculty of furgery 
at Paris, and ordinary furgeon to the king of France and 
Navarre. It does not appear how long he had refided at 
Glafgow ; but he mentions that, fourteen years before the 
publication of his book, he had complained of the ignorant 
perfons who intruded into the praétice of furgery, and 
that in confequence the king (of Scotland) granted hima 
privilege, under his privy feal, of examining all praétitioners 
in furgery in the weftern parts of Scotland. He refers toa 
former work of his own, entitled «* The Poor Man’s Guide,”? 
and {peaks of an intended publication concerning the difeafes 
of women. His epitaph in the cathedral church-yard of 
Glafgow (fee Pennant’s Tour to the Hebrides, p. 134.) 
is, however, dated 1612, in December of which year the 
work juft mentioned was publifhed ; fo that he was probably 
prevented by death from fulfilling hisintention. The ‘ Dif- 
courfe on Chirurgery”’ appears to have been in efteem ; for 
the fourth edition of it was printed in London in 1654. It 
is, indeed, copious, plain, and methodical ; full of references 
to ancient and modern authors and, in fa@t, like the ma- 
jority of books of thofe times, is more founded on authority 
than obfervation. Ames mentions another work of his with 
the following title, “ Aneafy, certain, and perfeét Method to 


cure and prevent the Spanifh ficknefs; by Peter Lowe, 
dogor 
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éoor in the Faculty of Chirurgerie at Paris, Chirurgeon 
to Henry 1V.” London 1596, 4to. Aikin’s Biog. Mem. 
of Med. . 

LOWEN, in Geography, a royal town of Silefia, in the 
county of Glatz, the inhabitants of which are chiefly em- 
ployed in turning ; 13 miles W. of Glatz. y. lat. 50° 13’. 
E, long. 16” 3'. : ; 

Lowen, Lohen, or Lewin, a town of Silefia, in the prin- 
cipality of Brieg, on the Neiffe; nine miles S.E. of Brieg. 
N. lat. 50° 40’. HE. long. 17° 33!. 

LOWENBERG, or Lemsenc, a town of Silefia, in 
the principality of Jauer, near the Bober ; 25 miles W. of 
Sauer. N. lat. 51° 5’. E. long. 15° 42'. 

LOWENDAUHL, Utric-Freperic, WoLpEMAR, Count 
of, in Biography, a celebrated general, was born at Ham- 
burgh in the year 1700. His father, grand marfhal and mi- 
nifter of the king of Poland, ele&tor of Saxony, inured him 
to arms when he was only thirteen years old. He rofe gra- 
dually in the army, and ferved in feveral campaigns, expofed 
to the dangers and fatigues of warfare, proving himfelf, on 
all occafions, worthy of the rank he held, by his valour and 
prudence. In 1721 the king of Poland gave him the com- 
mand of his horfe-guards and a regiment of infantry ; his 
leifure time he employed in the profound ftudy of gunnery 
and fortification, and in 1728 he was made field-marfhal and 
infpeétor-general of the Saxon infantry. After the death of 
the king he diftinguifhed himfelf in the defence of Cracow ; 
in the following campaigns he commanded the Saxon aux- 
iliaries on the Rhine under prince Eugene, and he had a chief 
command at the ftorming ot Otchakof. In 1743 he entered 
the fervice of the king of France, and was for fome years 
aétively employed in the war in which that monarch was en- 
gaged. In 1747 he attained the fummit of his glory as a 
belieging general, by making a {weep of feveral towns of 
Flanders, concluding with that of Bergen-op-Zoom, which 
had been deemed impregnable. Immediately after the cap- 
ture of this laft place Lowendahl was declared a marfhal of 
France. He now retired from the active fcenes of war, and 
diftinguifhed himfelf as a worthy eftimable chara¢ter in pri- 
vate life, equally agreeable and in{tructive in converfation, and 
furnifhed with a variety of knowledge. He was converfant 
with many languages, and devoted a large portion of his 
time to reading. He died at the age of fifty-five. His 
name had been fome time enrolled among the honorary mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences. Moreri. 

LOWENDOLLAR, or Lyonporrar, a Dutch filver 
coin, valued at 42 ftivers, ora little more. ‘This coin is f 
of the ducatoon, weighs 17 dwts. 14 grs., and is valued at 
43.074. in fir I. Newton's Table of Aflays, &c. 


LOWENSTEIN, in Geography, a town and capital of 
a county, which is a fief annexed to Wurtemberg; nine 
miles E.S.E. of Heilbron. N. lat. 49° 6’. E. long. 9° 28'. 

LOWER, Ricnarn, in Biography, an eminent phy- 
fician and anatomift, was born at ‘lremere, in Cornwall, 
about the year 1631- He was defcended from a good 
family, and received a liberal education, being admitted as 
king’s {cholar at Weftminiter {chool, and thence elected to 
Chrift-church college, in Oxford, in 1649. After the 
afual courfe of univerfity ftadies, he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1655, and then turned his attention to medicine. 
He became acquainted with the celebrated Dr. Willis, who 
employed him as a coadjutor in his diffections, and found 
him fo able an affittant, that he afterwards became his fteady 
friend and patron, and introduced him into practice. In 
1665, Lower took the degree of M.D.; and in the 
fame year publifhed a defence of Dr. Willis’s work on fevers, 
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entitled ‘¢ Diatribe Thome Willifi M.D. et Prof. Oxon. 
de Febribus Vindicatio adverfus Edm. de Meara Ormondien- | 
fem Hibern. M.D.” 8vo., a work of confiderable learning 
and force of argument, but not without fome fallacies, as 
he afterwards himfelf admitted. But his moft important 
work was, his ** Tra€tattis de Corde, item de motu et ca- 
lore Sanguinis, et Chyli in eum tranfitu,” which was firft 
printed in London in 1669. In this work thaftru€iure of 
the heart, the origin and courle of its fibres, and the nature 
of its action, were pointed out with much accuracy and in- 
genuity. He likewife demonftrated the dependance of its 
motions upon the nervous influence, referred the red colour 
of the arterial blood to the a€tion of the air upon it in the 
lungs, and calculated the force of the circulation, and the 
quantity and velocity of the blood paffing through it. Ina 
word, this treatife was one of the moft important contribu- 
tions of the time to anatomical and phyfiological improve- 
ment. ‘The work excited particular notice, in confequence 
of the chapter on the transfufion of blood from the veflels of 
one living animal to thofe of another, which the author had 
firft performed experimentally at Oxford, in February 1665, 
of which fome account had been laid before the Royal So- 
ciety, and printed in the Philof. Tranfaétions 1666, through 
the requeft of the Hon. Robert Boyle. He fubfequently 
practifed the transfufion upon an infane perfon before the 
Royal Society. Lower claims the merit of originality in 
this matter ; but the experiment had certainly been fuggefted 
long before by Libavius (which fee), and it is a matter of 
difpute with whom the thought firft originated, It is al- 
lowed, however, that the French firfl tried the experiment 
upon the human fubject. But it were ufelefs to enter into 
the queftion ; fince experience foon decided, that the opera- 
tion was attended with pernicious confequences, and it was 
therefore exploded. Lower had removed to London foon 
after the commencement of thefe experiments, and in 1667 
had been a fellow of the Réyal Society, and of the College 
of Phyficians. The reputation acquired by his publications 
brought him into extenfive praétice ; and after the death of 
Dr. Willis, he was confidered as one of the ableft phyficians 
in London. | But his attachment to the Whig party, at the 
time of the Popifh plot, brought him into dilcredit at court, 
fo that his pra€tice declined confiderably before his death, 
which occurred in January 1690-91. He was buried at St, 
Tudy, near his native place, in Cornwall, where he had pur-” 
chafed an eftate. In addition to the writings above-men- 
tioned, he communicated {ome papers containing accounts of 
anatomical experiments to the Royal Seciety ; a {mall traé 
on catarrh, which was added, as a new chapter, to the edi- 
tion of the treatife de Corde.of 1680; and a Letter on the 
flate of medicine in England. Gen. Biog, Eloy Dict. 
Hitt. de la Med. 

Lower, Zo, in Sea Language, is to eafe down gradually, 
exprefled_of fome weighty body, which is fufpended by 
tackles or other ropes, which being flackened, fuffer the 
body to defcend as flowly or expeditioufly as the occafion re- 
quires. Hence lower handjomely, and lower cheerly, are op- 
pofed to one another ; the former being the order to lower 
gradually, and the latter to lower expeditioufly. 

Lower Alloway’s Creek, in Geography, a townthip of 
America, in Salem. county, New Jerley. 

Lower Cree/, a river of America, in the weftern terri-. 
tory, which rans into the Ohio. N,. lat. 40 9'. W. long. 
80" 43’. 

Lower Dublin, a townfhip of America, in Philadelphia 
county, Pennfylvamia, containing 1495 inhabitants. . ] 
Lower Landing, or Eaft Landing, lies on Niagara river, 

Upper 
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Upper Canada, oppolite to Queenftownon the Niagara-fort 
_ fide. : ; 

Lower Marlborough, a poft-town of America, in Mary- 
land, 30 miles from Annapolis, and 12 from Calvert court- 
‘houfe. é 
Lower Milford, a townfhip of America, in Burk’s county, 
‘Pennfyivania.. 

Lower Penn’s Neck, a townfhip of America, in Salem 
county, New Jerfey. 

Lower Weau Towns, lie in the territory N.W. of the 
“Ohio, 20 miles below Rippacanoe creek, at its mouth in 
Wabahh river. ; : 

Lower, in Rural Economy, a term provincially applied to 
a lever in fome places. 

LOWERING, in the Difillery, a term ufed to exprefs 
the debafing of the ftrength of any {pirituous liquor by mixing 
water with it. The ftandard and marketable price of thefle 
liquors are-fixed, in regard to a certain ftrength in them called 
proof ; this is that ftrength, which makes them, when fhook 
in a phial, or poured from on high into a glafs, retain a froth 
or crown of bubbles forfome time. In this {tate {pirits con- 
fit of about half pure or totally inflammable f{pirit, and half 
water ; and if any foreign or home {pirit is to be expofed 
to fale, and is found to have that proof wanting, f{earce any 
one will buy it, till it has been diitilled again and brought to 
‘that ftrength ; and if it is above that ftrength, the proprietor 
ufually adds water to it to bring it down to that ftandard. 
This addition of water, to debafe the ftrength, is what is 
called lowering it. People well acquainted with the goods 
will indeed buy fpirits at any firength, only lowering a fam- 
ple to the proof ftrength, and by that judging of the ttrength 
of the whole; but the generality of buyers will not enter 
into this, but have it all lowered for them. 

There is another kind of lowering in praétice among the 
retailers of {pirituous liquors to the vulgar: this is the re- 
ducing it under the ftandard of proof. They buy it proof, 
and afterwards increafe their profit upon it, by lowering it 
with water one-eighth part. The quantity of {pirit is what 
they generally allow themfelves for the addition of water ; 
and whoever has the art of doing this, without deftroying 
the bubble proof, as this is eafily done by means of fome ad- 
dition that gives a greater tenacity to the parts of the {pirit, 
will deceive all that judge by this proof alone ; that is, very 
nearly all who are concerned in the {pirit trade. Such an ad- 
ditional quantity of water as one-eighth makes the {pirit tafte 
fofter and cooler, and will make many prefer it to the 
ftronger fpirit, which is hotter and more fiery ; but unlefs 
the fpirit, thus lowered, were tolerably clean, or the proof be 
fome other way preferved, the addition of the water lets loofe 
fome of the coarfe oil, which makes the liquor milky, and 
leavesa very naufeous talte in the mouth. Shaw’s Effay on 
Diftillery. iy f 

The way to judge of fpirits not being thus lowered or 
debafed in ftrength, is to examine them by the eye and 
tongue; and in buying a quantity of proof goods, fuch 
fhould always be chofen as are clean, thin, and light, and 
have a good crown of froth, which goes off in large bubbles, 
fuch as tafte foft and uniform, and are not high flavoured, 
of an alkaline guft, nor acrid and fiery, but foon quit the 
tongue. 

Lowerinc the Flag. See Frac. F 

LOWES Water, in Geography, a lake of England, in 
the county of Cumberland, about fix miles in circumference ; 

10 miles S. of Cockermouth. 

LOWEST Reciox. See Recion. } 

LOWESTOFF, in Geography, a market-town and parifh 
an the hundred of Mutford and Lothingland, on the coatt of 
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Suffolk, England. For a confiderable period it was deno- 
minated Lothnwiftoft, as fome think, from Lothbroch, a 
noble Dane, who landed in this neighbourhood about the 


“year 864, and wiffa, a half hide of land. This derivation of 


its name is extremely doubtful. The town, however, is cer 
tainly of much earlier origin. Mr. Gillingwater, in his «Hif- 
tory of Loweftoft,” fays it can be traced back to a period 
anterior to the fourth century. This town has fuffered 
much from the plague at different periods, particularly in the 
years 1348 and 1547. It has likewife fuflained frequent 
plundering and depredations, on account of the attachment 
of its inhabitants to the caufe of royalty. 

The fituation of this town is lofty, and exhibits a fine 
and commanding appearance. It extends about a mile in 
length, and confifts chiefly of one principal ftreet, running 
in a gradual defcent from north to fouth, which is inter- 
fected by feveral fmaller ftreets or lanes from the weit. 
The whole is, in general, well paved, and many of the 
houles, having been lately rebuilt in the modern ftyle, give 
the town an appearance of great neatnefs. From its fitua- 
tion and expofure to the northern ocean, over which it 
commands an extenfive prefpeC, it enjoys a mott falubrious 
air, keen, but bracing. On the declivity of the cliff a num- 
ber of hanging gardens are formed, which are inter{perfed 
with alcoves and fummer-houfes. At the foot of thefe 
gardens is a long arrangement of fifhing-houfes, extending 
the whole length of the town. Between thefe and the 
beach ftand the boats employed in the herring-fifhery, which 
is the chief fupport of the town, 70,000 barrels being exported 
from hence every feafon. Here are alfo two light-houfes, 
conveniencies for boat-building, and accommodations’ for 
bathing. A confiderable number of families refort here for 
the benefit of the falt-water. Befides thefe fources of wealth 
to the inhabitants, there isa tolerable mackarel fifhery, which 
commences in May and continues till the latter end of June, 
and fupplies the adjacent markets, as well as the metropolis. 
A {mall china manufa@ory, and a ropery, alfo belong to 
the town. 

The church, fituated about half a mile weft from the 
town, is a very fine building, in the pointed ftyle of archi- 
tecture, and confilts of a nave with two fide aifles. The 
principal entrance is by a ftately porch, on the fouth fide of 
which are three niches, the centre one intended for the re- 
ception of a ftatue of St. Margaret, the faint to whom the 
church is dedicated. The chancel is particularly neat and 
elegant. The font, which is very ancienty is afcended by 
three {tone fteps, the upper one bearing an infeription, but fo 
much corroded as to be almoft unintelligible. It is fur- 
rounded by three rows of faints, each row containing twelve 
figures, and is otherwife finely adorned by carved work. 
Mr. Whitton, the friend of fir Ifaac Newton, and fome time 
profeflor of mathematics in the uniyerfity of Cambridge, 
from which he was expelled for his Arian principles, was 
long vicar of this church. This town had likewife for- 
merly three chapels of eafe, but only one of them now con- 
tinues to be ufed. ‘There are diilenting meeting-houfes 
here for Methodilts and Prefbyterians. A theatre was ereSted 
in 1790. 

Loweltol is protected by {trong batteries on the fea-fide. 
From its extenfive fifhery, it is a good nurfery for feamen, 
and has given birth to feveral eminent naval officers. A 
great fea-fight took place off this town on the 3d of June, 
1665, between the Britith fleet under the duke of York, 
and the Dutch fleet, which was commanded by admirals 
Opdam and Van Tromp, in which the latter were defeated 
with the lofs of eighteen fhips taken and fourteen ‘fun!.. 
In this a@tion, admiral fir Thomas Allen, a native of this 
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town, particularly diftincuifhed himfelf. In the vicinity of 
Loweftoff formerly ftood the villase of Newton, which has 
been entirely fwallowed up by the fea. 

Loweftoff, according to the parliamentary returns of 
1800, contained 572 houfes, and 2332 inhabitants. The mar- 
ket is held on Wednefday, and the fairs on the 12th of May 
and roth of Oétober. A very full hiltory of this town has 
been publifhed under the following title, « An hiftorical 
“Account of the ancient Town of Loweltoff, with cur- 
fory Remarks on the adjoining Parifhes, and a general Ac- 
count of the Ifland, by Edm. Gillingwater, 4to. 1790.” 

LOWHILL, a townhhip of America, in Northampton 
county, Pennfylvania, containing 545 inhabitants. 

LOWITZ, Georce Moritz, in Biography, profeffor at 
Gottingen, and member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfburgh, was born, in 1722, at Furth, near 
Nuremberg. He was put apprentice to the trade of a 
gold{mith, and by his expertnefs in the bufinefs, he was 
enabled afterwards to conftruct and improve mathematical 
inftruments, with the ufe of which he was well acquainted. 
He now turned his attention to {cience, and made a very 
uncommon progrefs in mathematics and natural philofophy. 
In 1748, he diftinguifhed himfelf by conftru€ting two charts 
of the folar eclipfe, which was to take place in the following 
July. He afterwards gbferved the eclipfe with great ac- 
curacy, by a new method of his own invention. Next year 
he publifhed a chart reprefenting the folar eclipfe announced 
for the 8th of January, 1750, as it would appear to the in- 
habitants of Peterfbarg, Rome, Berlin, Nuremberg, Lif- 
bon, &c. During thefe years he had been employed in the 
education of young perfons, and in 1751 he was appointed 
profeffor of mathematics and natural philofophy in the 
Egidian feminary at Nuremberg, and was entrufted with 
the care of the obfervatory. On his entrance into this new 
office he pronounced an oration on the advantages which 
might be derived from the ftudy of the higher branches of 
mathematics, which was printed in 1752. He publifhed in 
the fame year an account of various experiments on the pro- 
perties of the air, which he employed as a guide in his lec- 
tures. About this time he removed to Gottingen, and was, 
made profeflor of pra€tical mathematics, with a falary of 
four hundred dollars. Having little to do as profeffor, he 
filled up his vacant hours in writing papers on various ufeful 
fubje&ts ; the greater part of thefe were read before the 
Royal Society of Gottingen, and they added, in a con- 
fiderable degreé, to his reputation. He was at the fame 
time employed by the Cofmological Society in conftruéting 
globes; but, after a time, conceiving his fervices had not 
been fufficiently remunerated, he quitted the fociety with 
difguft. After this he was appointed, by the Hanoverian 
government, dire€tor of the obfervatory, an office which he 
refigned in 1764, together with the profefforfhip ; and he 
now refided at Gottingen as a private individual. He foon 
found that his means were infufficient for his fupport : his 
affairs became embarraffed, and his fituation would probably 
have been forlorn, had not the Academy of Sciences at 
Peterfburg invited him into Ruffia for the purpefe of ob- 
ferving the tranfit of Venus, which was to take place in the 
year 1769. Ina ‘hort time after this he was appointed a 
member of the Academy of Sciences in the aftronomical de- 

artment, and he was ordered to repair to Surjef, a fmall 
tien on the river Ural, a few miles from the Cafpian fea, 
the place deftined for obferving this curious phenomenon. 
This miffion he accomplifhed in the completeft manner, and 
publifhed an accourt of it in the year 1770. He then pro- 
eeeded, in the month of September, by the Cafpian fea, to 
Aftrachan, and having determined eee pofition 
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of that city, he repaired to fome other places for the like 


purpofes. He w&s next engaged in furveys for a new canal, 
which he continued, at different periods, till the month of 
Auguft, 1774, when the whole undertaking was unfor- 
tunstely ftopped by a fudden and unexpected irruption of 
fome rebel troops. Lowitz, and his friend and affiftant, 
betook themfelves to places which they hoped would afford 
them fhelter and fecurity. The latter, after burying his 
books, inftruments, and other property, fought for fafety in 
the fortrefs of Dmetrieffk, from whence he proceeded to 
Aftrachan. Lowitz, with his family, fet out for the Ger- 
man colony of Dobrinka, but unfortunately fell into the 
hands of the rebel chief, who put him to death in the molt 
barbarous manner. His wife and fon were fuffered to 
efcape after they had been plundered of the bett part of their 
property: but Lowitz’s books, pavers, and inftruments, 
having been depofited in an unoccupied houfe, were, by 
good fortune, preferved. Gen. Biog. 

LOWK, in Agriculture, a provincial term, fignifying to 
weed corn, or other crops fown broad-caft. 

LOW KOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 

alatinate of Volhynia; 10 miles E. of Zytomiers. 

LOWLANDS, a denomination applied to the fouthera 
diftri&ts of Scotland, in contradiftinétion to the High- 
lands; which fee. The inhabitants of thefe different 
diftri€ts differ from each other in language, manners, and 
drefs; but the difference has been gradually decreafing, 
The language, manners, habits, and drefs of the gentlemen 
in the Low Countries refemble thofe of their Enghifh neigh- 
bours, with whom they have frequent intercourfe. The 
peafantry and middle clafs are fober, induftrious, and good~ 
economilts ; hofpitable and difcreet, intelligent, brave, fteady, 
humane, and benevolent. Their fidelity to one another is 
a ftriking feature in their character. In their mode of 
living and drefs there are fome peculiarities, but thefe are 
gradually wearing out. Within thefe few years the ufe of 
pottage, and bread of oatmeal, is almoft difufed among the 
commonalty, and tea, wheaten bread, and animal food, are 
as common on the north as on the fouth of the Tweed. See 
ScorLanp. 

LOWMAN, Mosss, in Biography, was born in London 
in the year 1679. He was originally intended for the pro- 
feffion of the law, was educated accordingly, and entered 
a ftudent in the Middle Temple. When he attained to 
years of manhood, he abandoned the law, and determined 
to qualify himfelf for the office of minifter among the Pro- 
teftant diflenters. With this view he proceeded to Holland, 
and purfued his ftudies at Utrecht and Leyden, and on his 
return in 1770 he was chofen affiitant preacher to a diffent- 
ing congregation at Clapham, of which he was afterwards 
eleéted paltor. In this connection he continued during the 
remainder of his life, difcharging the duties of his {tation 
with conftancy and regularity, efteemed and beloved by his 
flock, and highly refpe&ted by thofe who knew him. Asan 
author, his firft publication was in 1740, and intitled “A 
Differtation on the Civil Government of the Hebrews, in 
which the true Defign and Nature of their Government are 
explained, and the Juftice, Wifdom, and Goodnefs of the 
Mofaical Conititutions vindicated, &c.’? In 1745, he pub- 
lithed “* A Paraphrafe and Notes upon the Revelation of 
St. John,” which is held in high eftimation by the moit 
judicious critics. The next work of Mr. Lowman was 
upon Jewith antiquities, intitled «* A Rational of the Ritual 
of Hebrew Worthip, &c.”’ Befides thefe, he printed a 
{mall traét concerning “* The Demontitration of a God, from 
the Argument a priori,” and a fermon on Popery. He 
died in 1752, in the 73d year of his age. As he was a firm 
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believer in the Chriftian revelation, fo he had imbibed the 
{pirit which it recommends; and thofe virtues and duties 
which he inculcated upon others he carefully pradtifed 
himfelf. Biog. Brit. 

LOWOSITZ, in Geography, atown of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Leitmeritz; four miles W.S.W. of Leitmeriiz. 
N. lat. 5o° 304 E. long. 14° 9/. 

LOWOWECH, or Neustat, a town of the duchy of 
Warlaw; 33 miles W. of Pofen. 

LOWREY, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Gohud; 36 miles E.S.E. of Raat. 

LOWTAIAH, a town of Algiers; 27 miles S. of 
Tubnah. 

LOWTH, Witrram, in Biography, a learned Englith 
divine and commentator of the fcriptures, fon of an apo- 
thecary, was born in the parifh of St. Martin's, Ludgate, 
in the city of London, in the year 1661: he was inftructed 
in the claffics at Merchant. Taylors’ fchool, and made fuch 
progrefs ia them that he was deemed fully qualified for 
the uaiverfity before he was quite fourteen years of age, 
and was accordingly ele€ted from thence into St. John’s 
college, Oxford, in1675. He took his degree of M.A. in 
1683, and proceeded bachelor of divinity in 1688. His 
firft publication was ‘A Vindication of the divine Autho- 
rity and Infpiration of the Old and New Teftament,’’ in 
anfwer to Le Clerc’s famous five letters on this fubje&. 
This work attraéted public notice, and he was appoimted 
chaplain to Dr. Mew, bifhop of Winchelter, and thortly 
promoted to a prebend in the cathedral church of that fee, 
and to a rectory in Hampfhire. Mr. Lowth next publifh- 
eda fmall piece, which has been very frequently reprinted, 
entitled “ Direétions for the profitable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ &c. In 1714 he publifhed two fermons, and 
alfo «* A Commentary on the Prophet. Ifaiah,’’ in quarto, 
which was followed, in 1718, by ‘* A Commentary on the 
Prophet Jeremiah.”? In 1723 he gave the world his «* Com- 
mentary on the Prophet Ezekiel,” and foon after one on 
Daniel; and the minor prophets. Thefe illuftrations of the 
prophecies were afterwards collected in a folio volume, as a 
continuation of bifhop Patrick’s Commentary on the other 
parts of the Old Teftament, in which form they have been 
frequently reprinted. Mr. Lowth, though an able ferip- 
ture expofitor, was a good general fcholar, and furnifhed 
Dr. Potter, afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury, with notes 
on Clemens Alexandrinus, which were publifhed, with the 
author’s name to each, in the doGtor’s edition of that father. 
He communicated to Dr. Hudfon remarks on Jofephus, of 
which that editor availed himfelf, and acknowledged his 
obligations in the preface to his edition of the Jewith hifto- 
rian. To the labours of Mr. Lowth many other learned 
men and valuable writers have been indebted, befides thofe 
above referred to. Hedied in 1732, being in the feventy- 
third year of his age. He was diitinguifhed for unaffected 
piety, a moft exemplary zeal in the difcharge of the paftoral 
functions, and for an unremitting defire of being ufeful to 
his parifhioners. Biog. Brit. 

Lown, Rozzrr, fon of the preceding, was born at Win- 
chefter in the year 1710. Here he was educated in gram- 
mar learning at the {chool tounded by William of Wykeham, 
in which he acquired an accurate knowledge of the Greek 
and Roman claflics, and made confiderable progrefs in 
criental literature. Even at f{chool he difcovered a poetical 
genius, and among other pieces which he wrote at that 
period, was a beautiful poem on ‘The Genealogy of 
Chriit,” as it is reprefented on the eaft window of Win- 
cheiter college chapel; and another, which appeared in the 
Swenty-third volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, entitled 
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“ Catherine’s Hill,’ the place where the Winchefter {cho- 
lars are allowed to play on holidays. In 1728, he was 
fent to New college, Oxford, of which inftitution he was 
ele&ted a fellow in 1734: took his degree as M.A. in 
1737, and was, in 1741, elected profeffor of poetry in the 
univerfity of Oxford. Inthe difcharge of the duties of this 
office he delivered his ‘* Prelefiones’’ on Hebrew poetry, 
which will be noticed more at large hereafter. His firtt 
preferment in the church was the re€tory of Ovingdon, in 
Hampfhire, to which he was prefented by bifhop Hoadly. 
In 1748, Mr. Lowth accompanied Mr. Legge, afterwards 
chancellor of the exchequer, to Berlin, who went to that 
court in a public character, and with whom, from his ear- 
lieft years, he lived on terms of the moft uninterrupted 
friendfhip. In the following year he undertook the charge 
of the fons of the duke of Devonhire, as travelling tujor 
on the continent. The duke was fo thoroughly fatistied 
with the condu&t of Mr. Lowth in this office, that he after- 
wards proved his fteady friend and patron. In 1750 he 
was appointed archdeacon of Winchelter, and three yeare 
after he was prefented to the rectory of Eaft Woodhay, 
in the county of Southampton. In 1753 he publithed his 
work already mentioned, entitled «‘ De facra Poefi He- 
breorum Prele&tiones Academice ;’ of which he gave 
the public an enlarged edition in 1763, in two volumes 8vo. 
The fecond volume conlifts of additions made to the work 
by the celebrated Michaelis. "This work, though entitled 
only * Le&ures on Hebrew Poetry,” will be found « An 
excellent compendium of all the beit rules of tafe, and of 
all the principles of compofition, illuftrated by the boldett 
and moit exalted fpecimens of genius, which antiquity has 
tranfmitted to us, and which have feldom fallen under the 
infpection of rational criticifm. But thefe leftures teach 
us not only tafte, but virtue; not only to admire ard revere 
the feriptures, but to profit by their precepts. The au- 
thor has penetrated into the very fan¢tuaries of Hebrew 
literature ; he has inveftigated, with a degree of precifion 
which few critics have attained, the very nature and cha- 
racter of their compofition: by accurately examining, and 
cautioufly comparing every part of the facred writings ; by 
a force of genius, which could enter into the very defign 
of the authors; and by a comprehenfivenefs of mind, which 
could embrace, at a fingle view, a valt feries of correfponcs 
ing paflages, he has difcovered the manner, the fpirit, the 
idiom of the original, and has laid down fuch axioms as 
cannot fail to facilitate our knowledge and underftanding of 
the f{criptures.”? Such is the opinion of this work given 
by the tranflator of it, the late Dr. George Gregory, 
Subjoined to the * Preleétiones”’ is “A fhert Confutation 
of Bifhop Hare’s Syitem of Hebrew Metre.”? In the year 
1754, the univerfity of Oxford honoured the author with the 
degree of do@or of divinity, and in the following year he 
was nominated firft chaplain to the marquis of Hartington, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. Thither he accompanied that 
nobleman, and was, in a fhért time, offered the bifhopric of 
Limerick, which however he exchanged for fome prefer- 
ment in the county of Durham, in his own country. In 
1758, Dr. Lowth preached a fermon at Durham, on Free 
Enquiry in Matters of Religion, which has been frequently 
reprinted. In the fame year he publifhed his “ Life of 
Wykeham, Bifhop of Winchefter,”’ and founder of the col- 
leges in which be had received his edacation. His next 
piece has been exceedingly popular in our {chools, though 
now pally fuperfeded by a work of the fame kind by 
Mr. Lindley Murray, viz. ‘* An Introdu€tion to Englith 
Grammar.’ Paffing over a controverfy between Dr. Lowth 
and Dr. Warburton, which did not refle&’ much credit on 
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the angry tempers of the difputants ; we may obferve that 
Dr. Lowth was eleéted a fellow of the Royal Society at 
Gottingen in the year 1765, ‘and in the following year he 
was promoted to the fee of St. David’s, and almoft imme- 
diately tranflated to the bifhopric of Oxford. In this high 
office he remained till the year 1777, when he fucceeded 
Dr. Terrick in the fee of London. In 1778 he publifhed 
the laft of his literary labours, entitled «* IG@iah: Anew 
Tranflation, with a preliminary Differtation, and Notes, 
critical, philological, and explanatory.” His defign, in 
this work, was not only to give an exact and faithful re- 
prefentation of the words and fenfe of the prophet, by ad- 
hering clofely to the letter of the text, and treading, as 
nearly as may be, in his footfteps; but, moreover, to 
imitate the air and manner of the author, to exprefs 
thesform and fafhion of the compofition, and to give the 
Enghfh reader fome notion of the peculiar turn and caft 
of the original. This verfion, excellent in itfelf, was not 
entirely faultlefs, and the miftakes were pointed out by 
Michael Dodfon, efg. (See Dopson.) In 1779 the bifhop 
was called on to preach a fermon before the king at the 
Chapel-royal, on Afh-Wednefday, in which he attacked 
the opponents to the minifterial fyftem of government, 
among whom was the celebrated Dr. Richard Price, who 
defended himfelf with energy and fpirit. In 1781 bifhop 
Lowth was engaged in a law fuit with Lewis Difney 
Ffytche, efg., concerning the legality of general bonds of 
refignation, which, if Dr. Towers’s ftatement of the cafe be at 
all accurate, was highly difcreditable to his lordfhip : fuffice 
it to fay, that in this cafe the decifions of the courts of 
law, almoft unanimoufly pronounced, were unexpectedly 
reverfed by the houfe of lords, by a fmall majority of one, 
and of the numbers who voted on this occafion fourteen 
were bifhops, and as fuch parties in their own caufe. (See 
Dr. Towers’s Obfervations on the Caufe between the Bifhop 
of London, and L. D. Fiytche, efq.) In 1783 the bifhop 
was fixed on to fucceed archbifhop Cornwallis, but on ac- 
count of his advanced age he thought proper to decline the 
high honour of the archbifhopric of Canterbury. In-the 
latter years of his life he endured a great degree of fuf- 
fering from that dreadful diforder, the ftone, which he bore 
with fortitude aud refignation to the divine will. He ex- 
perienced alfo fome of the moft painful ftrokes of calami- 
ties which a father can experience, in the lofs of affectionate 
children. In 1768 his eldeft daughter died at the age of 
thirteen, of whom he was paffionately fond, and whofe 
death he deplored in the following exquifitely beautiful 
epitaph, which is infcribed on her tomb: 


Cara, vale, ingenio preftans, pietate, pudore, 
Et plufquam nate nomine cara, vale. 
Cara Maria, vale. At veniet felicius evum 
Quando iterum tecum, fim modo dignus, ero. 
Cara, redi, leta tum dicam voce paternas, 
Eja, age in amplexus, cara Maria, redi. 


Jn 1783, his fecond daughter, as fhe was prefiding at the 
tea-table, fuddenly expired. His eldeft {on alfo, of whom 
he was led to form the higheft expe€tations, was hurried to 
the grave in the bloom of youth. His lordfhip died at 
Folham‘in 1787, having neaty completed the 77th year of 
his age. Of bifhop Lowth’s extentive learning, fine tafte, 
and peculiar qualifications for the ftation which he filled, he 
has left abundant proofs. While his amiable manners ren- 
dered him an ornament to the high rank in which he moved, 
and endeared him to all with whom he converfed, his zeal 
for the eltablifhed religion of the country made him an- 
xious to promote to places of truft and dignity fuch cler- 
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gymen as he knew were beft qualified to fill them. He’ 
united, in an eminent degree, the qualities of the gentle-_ 


man with thofe of the fcholar: he converfed with elegance, 
as he wrote with accuracy. His heart was tender and fym- 
pathetic. He poffeffeda mind which felt its own ftrength, 


and decided on whatever came before it with promptitude. : 


In thofe trials where affli€tion was to be fuffered orfubdued 
he behaved as a man and a Chriltian. His piety had no 
tinGture of morofenefs ; his charity no leaven of oftentation. 
The bifhop was author of fome fermons, preached on parti- 
cular occafions, and of many poetical pieces, fome of which 
have been frequently reprinted ; the titles of which wil! be 
found in the General Biography. 

LOWVILLE, in Geography, a poft-town of America, 
in Oneida county, New York; 550 miles from Wath- 
ington. - 

LOWYA, atown of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 15 miles 
§.S.E. of Bettiah. _N. lat. 26° 35’. E. long. 84° 43/. 


LOXA, or Losa, called by Abulfeda Lujchah, an ir-* 


regularly built town of Spain, in the province of Grenada, 
fituated partly on the declivity and partly at the foot of a 
hill near the Xenil, about five leagues W. of Grenada, 
and taken from the Moors in 1486. It contains three pa- 
rifhes, four convents, tour hofpitals, a bridge, and the ruins 
of -a caftle ; together with a falt-work and a copper forge. 
It is the chief town of-a corregidorad ; the country-about 
it is pleafing, fertile, and full of olive trees, gardens, or- 
chards, fine fruit trees, and flowers. In the vicinity are 
immenfe numbers of hares and rabbits. Near the town, to- 
wards Grenada, are a {mall plain asd a valley, both fown 
with corn, flax, and hemp, and producing alfo a great 
quantity of vegetables. N. lat. 37°18!. W. long. 4° 18%, 
It contains about 8000 inhabitants. 

Loxa, or Loja, a-town of South America, the capital 
of a jurifdiction of the fame name, in the province of Quito, 
founded in the year 1546, by captain Alonfo de Mercadillo, 
and refembling in extent, form, and buildings, the city of 
Cuenca; but the temperature of the air is confiderably 
hotter. Befides two churches, Loja has feveral convents, 
a nunnery, a college of Jefuits, and an hofpital. In its 
diftri& are 14 villages, and within the territory of its jurif- 
dition is produced the famous: fpecific for intermitting 
fevers, well known by the name of Cafcarilla de Loja, or 
Quinquina. (See Cascarreia and Cincuona.) The jurif- 
dition of Loja derives alfo great advantage from breeding 
the Cochineal ; which fee. The inhabitants of Loja, known: 
over the whole province by the name of Lojanos, do not 
exceed 10,000 fouls ; though formerly, when the city was 
in its greate{t profperity, they were much more numerous. 
Their charaéter is much better than.that of the inhabitants 
of Cuenca; and belides their affinity in cuftoms and difpofi- 
tion to thofe of the other villages, they cannot be reproached 
with the charaéer of being flothful. In this junfdiétion 
fuch numerous droves of horned cattle and mules are bred, 
that it fupplies the others of this province, and that of 
Piura in Valles. The carpets alfo manufaétured here are 
of fuch remarkable finenefs, that they find a ready fale 
wherever they are fent. The corregidor of Loja is governor 
of Yaguarfongo, and principal alcalde of the mines of 
Zaruma; but the poit of governor of Yaguarfongo is at 
prefent a mere title without any jurifdi¢tion; part of the 
villages which formed it being loft by the revolt of the 
Indians, and the others added to the government of Jaen ; 
fo that the corregidor of Loja enjoys only thofe honours in- 
tended to preferve the remembrance of that government. 
The town of Zaruma, in the jurifdiGion of which are mines 


of gold, has prefented the corregidor of Loja with the title 
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of its alcalde major. It was one of the firft towns founded 
in this province, and at the fame time one of the mott opu- 
lent ; but it isat prefent.in a mean condition, owing chiefly 
to the decay of its mines, on which account mott of the 
Spanifh families have retired, fome. to Cuenga, and others to 
Loja; fo that at prefent its inhabitants are faid not to ex- 


- ceed 6000. ‘The declenfion of thefe mines, which is owing 


to the negligence of thofe that are concerned in working 

them, more than to a fcarcity of the metal, has been dif- 

advantageous to the whole department of Loja ; and con- 

fequently diminifhed the number of its inhabitants. S. lat. 4°, 
- long. 79° 14'. 

eee Bo cer of Sweden, in the province of Savolax ; 

108 miles N. of Nyflot. 
LOXARTHRUS, (from asto-, oblique, and «p9ev, a 


| joint,) in Surgery, deformity of a joint. 


LOXIA, in Natura! Hiflory, a genus of birds of the 
order paileres, of which, according to Latham, there are 
eighty-five fpecies ; but in the laft edition of Gmelin, there 
are an hundred fpecies enumerated and defcribed. This 
latter arrangement we fhall follow in the prefent article, 
The effential charafter is as follows: the bill is ftrong, 
thick, convex, rounded at the bafe; the lower mandible is 
bent in at the edge; the noftrils are {mall, and round at the 
bafe of the bill; the tongue is truncate. The familiar name 

this genus is grofbeak. 
vs the loxia, eae and fringilla genera, both man- 
dibles are moveable, by which means they are able to thell 
and break in pieces the feeds they feed upon. OF this 
numerons tribe there are but five fpecies that are Britith, 
which will be noticed by afterifks prefixed to the {pecific 


names. 
Species. 


* CurvirostTRA ; Common crofs-bill. Mandibles croffing 
each other ; body varying in colour; wings and forked tail 
brown. Linn. Le bec-croife, Brill. Sheld-apple, or crofs- 
Jill, Willoughby. This is the moft remarkable bird of the 
whole genus. Both mandibles are hooked, and turned dif- 
ferent ways, fo that they do not meet in a point. The bill, 
however, is not uniformly in the fame direétion : in fome in- 
dividuals the under mandible is twifted to the right, in 
others to the left fide; a circumitance that has been noticed, 
to prove that the variation in the bill is rather owing to cer- 
tain ufes to which it is applied by the bird, than to any fixed 
appointment in nature. This fpecies is found fometimes in 
Britain, though it is not by any means a conftant vifitor in 
It inhabits more generally the northern 
countries of Europe, efpecially fome parts of Germany, 
Switzerland, Ruffia, Sweden, &c. where it is permanent 
the whole year. Birds of this fpecies migrate, from un- 


_ known caufes, into other countries, not regularly, but in 


the courfe of feveral years, They inhabit the pine forelts, 
| and feed upon the cones; for the fcaling of which their bills 
| are admirably formed. This bird is obferved to hold the cone 
in one claw, like the parrot; and to have all the actions of 
| that bird, when kept in a cage. It is faid to make its nett 
in the very higheft parts of the fir trees, faftening it to the 
» branch with the refinous matter which exudes from the trees. 
_ Mr. Latham fays, “ [ have never heard of its breeding in 
! England, but know one inftance of its being fhot at large 

in the middle of fummer. I have been told that they have 

done great damage in orchards, by tearing the apples to 

pieces for the fake of the feeds, the only part they delight 
in. Many are taken with a bird-call and bird-lime, and 
- others by a horfe-hair noofe fixed to a long fifhing-rod ;, for 


fo intent are they on picking out the feeds of the cone, that, 


Loe 
they will fuffer themfelves to be taken by the noofe being 
put over the head. 

There are two varieties: the one reddifh, head {earlet ; 
the other larger, .bill thicker and fhorter. The male is red, 
varied with brown and green, and is faid to change its 
colours thrice a year; the female is olive-green, mixed with 
brown. 

Levcortrra; White-winged -grofbeak. | Mandibles 
croffing each other ; feathers whitith, edged with red ; rump 
pale red; vent whitifh; tail and wings black, the latter 
with two white bands. It inhabits North America; is 
about fix inches long. The bill is of a horn colour; legs 
are brown. Latham received fpecimens both from Hud-« 
fon’s Bay and New York. 

Psirracea ; Parrot-billed grofbeak. Olive colour ; 
quill and even tail-feathers edged with yellowifh; lower 
mandible much fhorter. ‘The plumage in the female is not 
unlike that of the male, except the head, which is the fame 
as the other parts of the body, with a mixture of yellowifh- 
grey about the fides of the head. It inhabits the Sandwich 
iflands. 

* Coccornraustres; Hawfinch. This is & gros-bec of 
Briffon, and is rather larger than the foregoing -{pecies, It 
is of a chefnut-afh colour ; wings with a white line, having the 
middle quill-feathers rhombic at the tips; tail-feathers black 
at the bafe of the thinner web. The female is lefs bright in 
colour ; the part between the bill and the eye is grey, inftead 
of black. ‘This may ferve as a general defcription, but the 
colours yary very much. This {pecies, though ranked 
among the Britifh birds, vifits thefe kingdoms occafionally, 
and for the moft part in winter, and has never been known 
to breed here. It is more’ plentiful in France, where it may 
be feen in abundance about the beginning of April; and 
foon after makes its neft between the fork of the branches 
of trees, about ten or twelve feet from the ground. It is 
compofed of fmall dry fibres, intermixed’ with liverwort, 
and lined with finer materials. The eggs are of a roundifh 
fhape, of a blueifh-green, {potted with olive-brown, with a. 
few irregular black markings interfperfed. It is alfo com- 
mon in Italy, Germany, Sweden, and the wettenn parts of 
Ruffia, where the wild fruits grow: in-the reft of the em. 
pire they are exceedingly f{earce, except beyond lake Baikal, 
where they arrive from the fouth in great plenty, to feed on 
the berries of a tree peculiar to that country. From the 
ftrenyth of the bill, it cracks the ftones of the fruit, of the 
haws, cherries, &c. with the greatelt eafe. 

* Ennucieaton; Pine grofbeak. Gros-bec de Canada, - 
Briffon. Le dur-bec, Buffon. Greateft bullfinch, Edwards, 
Wings with a double white line; tail-feathers all black ; 
head, neck, breaft, and rump, in the young bird red, in 
the old bird yellow; female olive, or greenifh-brown, with 
here and there a reddifh or yellowith tinge, but chiefly at 
the top of the head. It frequents the mo{t northern parts 
of this kingdom, being only met with in Scotland, and 
efpecially the Highlands, where it breeds, and inhabits the 
pine-forefts, feeding on the feeds like the crofs-bill. . It is 
found in all the pine-forefts of Siberia, Lapland, and the 
northern parts of Ruffia; common about St. Peterfourgh . 
in the autumn, and is caught in: great plenty at that time 
for the ufe of the table, returning north in the» {pring. . 
Thefe birds ave likewife common in the northern parts of 
America, and appear at Hudfon’s Bay about the month of . 
May, to which place they are faid to come from the fouth, , 
and are obferved to feed on the buds of the willow. 

Macroura; Long-tailed grofbeak.. Black; band on 
the wings and back reddifh-yellow ; tail long, wedged. ha 

habits 
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habits Africa, near the Senegal. It is about feven inches 
long; the bill and legs are black. 

Aurea; Gold-backed grofbeak. Biack ; back golden; 
wing-coverts pale brown, {potted with black; legs blueifh. 

t inhabits Benguelo. 

Rusicitra; Caucafian grofbeak, fo called from the 
Caucafian mountains which it inhabits. It is about eight 
inches long. Scarlet, {potted with white; belly and vent 
rofy ; greater wing-coverts brown; tail black; feathers of 
the body cinereous at the bafe, giving the plumage a waved 
appearance. 

* PyRRHULA; Bullfinch. Le Bouvreuil, Briflon. The 
bill of this bird is of a dark horn colour, the upper mandible 
hooked, and projets over the lower, which is roundifh, like 
a parrot’s; top of the head, feathers round the eye, and a 
{pot under the beak, of a dark blue glofly black ; the hind 
part of the neck and the back are grey; the throat and 
breaft are of a beautiful flefh-coloured red; belly and vent 
white, as is the rump; quill-feathers and tail black; wing- 
coverts blue-black, the lefs ones tipped with white; legs 
very fhort and black. The female is black on the head, 
flight-feathers, and tail ; breaft and under parts of a reddifh- 
brown; therump whitifh. There are three other varieties : 
x. Entirely black. 2. White, back with a few black 
fpots. 3. White; head, neck, breaft, and belly rofy. 

Thefe birds are very troublefome vifitors to the orchards 
and gardens, in the {pring of the year ; feeding on the buds 
of cherries, plums, and other fruit-trees. ‘They retire to 
woods and clofe cover, to build their neflsin May. They 
have no fong in the ftate of nature, but are readily taught 
fine notes of mufic, and even to fpeak. Females are made 
as perfect as males in mufical tunes. They form a flight 
neft of twigs laid croflways, and lay four eggs. 

Carprnauis; Cardinal grofbeak ; Virginian nightingale. 
Le gros-bec de Virginie, Briflon, Crelted, red; frontlet 
black; bill and legs blood-red; bill and legs pale rofy; 
creft, when erect, pointed. The female differs from the 
male, being moftly of a reddifh-brown. 'his {pecies is met 
with in feveral parts of North America, and has obtained 
the name of nightingale, on account of its fine fong. In 
the fpring, and moft part of the fummer, it fits on the tops 
of the highett trees, finging early in the morning, fo loud 
as to pierce the ears; frequently kept in cages, in which it 
fings through the year: fometimes it is quite mute for a 
time, and again reltlefs, hopping from perch to perch, and 
finging alternately. It inhabits North America; feeds on 
grain and Indian corn, which it hoards up. 


Cartroni. Red; chin black; rump, tail, wings, and 
legs brown. Inhabits the iflands of the Indian fea; it re- 
fembles the cardinalis, but is not crefted. 

Bortonensts; Indian grofbeak. Crefted, red; frontlet 
red; bill and legs yellow; the toes are long; claws fharp, 
pointed ; wing-coverts black. It inhabits India, and is 
about eight inches long. 

Mapacascagiensis ; Madagafcar grofbeak. Red, ocu- 
Jar band black, back fpotted with blackifh ; the bill alfo 
is black; wings and tail browa edged with olive. It is about 
five inches and a half long, and inhabits Madagafcar. The 
young birds at firft are olive, and do not arrive at the red 
colour but by degrees. 

Mexicana ; Mexican grofbeak. Red; wings and tail 
black. It inhabits New Spain, and is about fix inches and 
a half long. 

BrasiLtana ; Brafilian grofbeak. Brown; beneath red- 
difh, with {pots annulate with black ; head and middle of the 
belly red; crefcent on the nape and tip of the tail white ; 


‘Chine, Briflon ; Padda, or Rice bird, Edwards. Cinereous 5" 


the bill is of a flefh colour; wings and tail black; wing- 
coverts and fecondary quill-feathers reddifh at thetips. It 
is found in Brazil. : 

Dominicana ; Le gros-bec du Brefil, Briflon; Am-rican 
bulifinch, Willoughby. Black ; head and chin fearlet ; breaft, 
belly, and edge of the quill-feathers white ; the neck is 
blackifh above; back, rump, and wing-coverts grey a little 
{potted with black; vent and fides of the neck whitifh; 
wings and tail black; legs cinereous. It inhabits Brazil. 
There is a variety; cinereous, beneath fnowy; fore part 
of the head and throat red; tail-feathers black edged with 
cinereous, the outmoft white on the outer edge. It is 
about the fize of a lark. 

Cucuixata ; Crefled Dominican grofbeak. Cinereous; 
crefted; head and chin {earlet ; breaft and bel’y. white; tail 
long, the lateral feathers blackifh. This, which by Latham 
is reckoned a variety of the Dominicana, and which is about 
the fame fize, inhabits Brazil. 

Sipirica; Siberian grofbeak. Size of a linnet, but 
fuller of feathers. Bull {omewhat lenger than that of a bull- 
finch ; round the bafe of it the feathers are of a deep purple; 
head and back in fome birds of a deep vermilion ; in others 
of a rofe-colour marked with brown, as in the linnet; the 
under parts paler, and not fpotted. The female and young 
birds are of the colour of a linnet, with a tinge of red on 
the belly and rump. 

This is a moft beautiful {pecies, and inhabits the bufhy 
fhrubs about the rivers and torrents of the fouthern moun- 
tains of Siberia, and particularly about lake Baikal; fond 
of the feeds of the blueifi and other mugworts; it is a 
reltlefs bird, and in winter unites into {mall flocks, and keeps 
in warmer fituations among the fhrubs. 

Virainica; Yellow-beilied grofbeak. Head, neck, 
middle tail-feathers, and body beneath red; belly yellow ; 
nape, lower part of the back, wings, and lateral tail-feathers 
olive. he bill is yellow, and the bird is found in Vir- 

inia. 
si -Cristara ; Crefted grofbeak. Whitifh, front is crelted ; 


the rump and legs are red; middle tail-feathers very long. |” 


It inhabits Ethiopia, and is one of the largeft of its tribe. 
Creft and breaft in the male red, female white. 

EryTHROCEPHALA 3; Paradife grofbeak. Le cardinal 
d’ Angola, Briflon; Sparrow of Paradije, Edwards. Pale 
afh; head purplifh; breaft {potted with white; bill and 
legs flefh colour; chin red; body beneath; a double ob- 
lique band on the wings white. It inhabits Angola. 

Masa ; White-headed.grofbeak. Brown; head white. 
It inhabits Malacca and China, and is about four inches 
long. ‘The head and neck are whitifh, and fo alfo are the 
fecond and fourth quill-feathers. 


Fiavicans;- Yellow grofbeak. Back greenith ; head © 


tawny ; the wings and tail are of a greenifh-yellow. It is 
the fize of a canary bird, and is an inhabitant of Afia. 

Bonariensis; Marigold grofbeak. Head and neck 
blue; body above blackifh, beneath yellow ; belly and vent 
fulphur ; wings and tail blackifh, edged with blue. 
habits Buenos Ayres, where it is rarely feen till Septernber ; 
it frequents cultivated places and gardens ; feen in pairs, and 
apparently very much attached to each other; feeds on 
grafs and on feeds. 
ih claws fharp, curved, grooved, the hind-one very 
arge. 

DO eaeen; Java grofbeak. Le gros-bee cendre de la 


——— 


temples white; bill red. Tt inhabits China, Java, and 
Africa, is five inches long, and very deltructive to rice 
plantations. ‘The female has the bill and eye-lids very : 


It in- | 


The bill is blackifh; the legs are red- — 


pale 


red, and wants the white on the cheeks; but the edge of 
the wing is white as well as the under tail-coverts. It is 
thought to be a Chinefe bird, by its being often met with 
ou the paper hangings of that country. Latham thinks this 
the more likely, as he has feen it among fome Chinefe paint- 
ings, in which'it bore the name of * Hung-tzoy.”’ 

FLABELLIFERA ; Fan-tailed grofbeak. This fpecies is 
ttie fize of a {parrow ; length about five inches. Bill ftout 
and duiky ; the upper parts of the body are reddith-brown, 
palelt on the rump; the under the fame, but fomewhat 
paler, and more inclined to red; quills, tail, and legs dufky. 
One of thefe birds had a grey breaft and belly. They in- 
habit Virginia, where they are called fan-tails, and con- 
tinually carry the tail {pread in an horizontal direGtion. 

Panicivorna; White-winged grofbeak. Black; f{puri- 
ous wings black ; bill flefh-colour. It inhabits Africa, and 
is feven inches and a half long. 

Maxacca; Malacca grofbeak. Bay; head and belly 
black ; bill blue; the breaft and flanks are white; and 
the legs are brown. It inhabits Java and China, and is 
rather more than four inches long. There is a variety 
| that is ferruginous, head and lower part of the neck 
blacl. 

Motucca ; Molucca grofbeak. Brownifh ; head, throat, 
and tail-feathers black; the bill is black; hind-head 
brown; rump waved white and black; wings and legs 
brown. It inhabits the Molucca ifles. 

PunctTutarta; Cowry grofbeak. Bay; belly black, 
fpotted with white; the bill and legs black; hind-head 
and back reddifh-brown; breaft and flanks black, with 
hearted white fpots, middle of the belly and vent white. 
It inhabits Java. 

Uxpurata; Eaftern grofbeak. Brown-red, beneath 
| waved with brown; the tail is a pale red-afh. It inhabits 
A\fia ; is fix inches long. The bill is fhort and ftrong. 

Horpeacea ; Yellow-rumped grofbeak. Tawny ; tem- 
ples white ; tail and breait black. Inhabits India. 
| Sancurxtsostris; Red-billed grofbeak. Grey, be- 

neath white; bill and legs red; the front and face are 
black ; breait and belly pale ochre; the feathers are fome- 
times blackifh in the middle ; wings and tail brown, It in- 
habits fome parts of Africa and Afia. 

Astritp; Waxed-bill grofbeak. Brown waved with 
blackifh ; bill, orbit, and brealt fearlet. It inhabits the 
Canaries, America, and Africa; is about four inches long ; 
hides itfelf under grafs and herbs, and feeds on feeds. 
There are two other varieties, viz. 1. Rump and vent 
fcarlet. 2. Beneath rofy-white; crown, neck, and back 
| blue ; a fcarlet band acrofs the eyes. 

Leucura ; White-tailed grofbeak. Bill and legs red ; 
| head and wing-coverts cinereous ; back yellow; breaft and 
| belly yellowith; tail white, the outmoft feathers black. It 
| inhabits Brazil, and is three inches long. 

Cyanea; Angola blue grofbeak. Blue; wings and 
| tail black; the bill is of a lead-colour, irides hazel, legs 
Vblack. It inhabits Angola. 
 Virens. Greenifh; fhoulders blue ; wings and tail black, 
edged with green. It inhabits Surinam. 

_ AwGovensis; Angola grofbeak. Black-blue ; belly fer- 
/Tuzinous; wings with a white fpot; the bill is black; 

‘wings edged with white ; legs purplifh-flefh-colour. Found 
| in and near Angola. 

Ferrucinea; Brown-headed grofbeak. Head and chin 
“brown ; body above black, beneath ferruginous; even tail 
and quill-feathers black, edged with yellow ; the bill is of 
! 4 ay colour, and the legs are pale ; its length is about fix 

ches, 
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Meranura ; Grey-necked profbeak: Head and tail 
black; neck abote brown; throat and vent grey; belly 
reddifh ; vent white; quill-feathers black, the primaries near 
the tip, and the fecondaries on the inner edge, are white. It 
inhabits China, and is the fize ef the hawfinch. The head 
of the female is grey. 

AvRAntTIA; Orange grofbeak. Orange; crown black; 
quill and tail-feathers black, edged with orange. The female 
has the whole head, and fore-part of the neck, black; the 
under part of the body white; the reft of the body orange 
but lefs bright ; and the quills edged with grey. It inha- 
bits the ifle of Bourbon, but fome {pecimens have been fent 
from the Cape. 

Torripa; White-billed grofbeak. Black; breaft and 
belly bay; middle tail-feathers very long. It inhabits South 
America. 

Lixgota; Lineated grofbeak. Black; the frontal line 
and temples are white. [he body above is black-blue, and 
beneath it is white; bill black, with a white fpot above the 
upper mandible; tail is forked; quill-feathers black, the 
primary white at the anterior bafe. It is found in many 
parts of Afia and Africa. 

Hampureia ; Hamburgh grofbeak. Head and neck 
chefnut cbove; chin, band in the middle of the white throat, 
and rounded tail, brown; back, breaft, and rump yellowih- 
brown, {potted with black; belly, vent, and two bands on 
the wing-coverts, white. It is about fix inches long ; inha- 
bits Hamburgh and its neighbourhood; feeds on infects, and 
climbs trees like a creeper. 

Mexicana; Yellow-headed grofbeak. Spotted with 
brown; front, chin, rump, and eye-brows pale yellow. 
It inhabits New Spain, and is nearly fix inches long. 

* CuLoris; Greenfinch. This is a well-known bird ; the 
colour is a yellowifh-green, paleft on the rump and breait,, 
and inclining to white on the belly: the quills dre edged 
with yellow, and the four outer tail-feathers are yellow 
from the middle to the bafe; the bill is pale brown and 
{tout ; and the legs are flefh-colour. The female inclines 
more to brown. 

The greenfinch is common in Great Britain, and makes 
its neft in fome low buth, hedge, &c. compofed of dry 
grafs, lined with hair and wool ; the female lays five or 
fix eggs, marked at the larger end with red-brown: fhe is 
fo anxious and careful of her charge during incubation, 
that fhe is often taken on the neft. ‘The male takes his 
turn in fitting on the eggs. ‘The greenfinch foon becomes 
tame ; even old birds are, familiar almott as foon as they are 
caught. It is apt to grow blind, like the chaffinch, if much 
expofed to the fun; it flies in troops in winter, and lives: 
five or fix years. 

It is common in many parts of Europe, but in Roffia it 
is rarely feen, and never in Siberia, hence it is imagined 
that it fhifts its quarters according to the feafon. It is 
common in the northern parts of England and in many 
parts of Scotland. 

Srnensis; Chinefe grofbeak. Head and neck greenifh- 
grey; back pale brown; primary quill-feathers, the firft 
half yellow, lower part black; fecondaries within black,. 
without grey, vent yellow. It inhabits China. 

Buryracea; Yellow-fronted grofbeak. Greenifh; head 
and back fpotted with black, beneath yellow; bill, tail, 
quill-feathers, and legs black. The front, eye-brows,, 
and temples are yellow; fpots on the female brown and 
the tail tipt with white. It is found in India and at. the 
Cape. 

Domrnensis; St. Domingo grofbeak. Green-brown, be~ 
neath pale rutous, {potted with brown; vent and area pe 
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the eyes white; wings black; tail and legs brown. It in- 
habits St. Domingo. 

Avnicana; African grofbeak. Varied with greenifh- 
brown and grey, beneath white; breait varied with brown ; 
primary quill and lateral tail-feathers edged with reddith- 
white, the outmoft with a white fpot. Inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Hyroxantua; Sumatra grofbeak. Yellowifh; front 
and eye-brows pale yellow, quill and tail-feathers black, 
edged with yellowifh. Inhabits Sumatra. 

Cawnapensis; Canada grofbeak. Le gros-bec de Cayenne, 
Briffon.. Size of a houfe-{parrow ; bill afh-colour, and 
the edges of it fomewhat projecting in the middle ; the up- 
per parts of the plumage olive-green ; the under paler, and 
inclining to yellow; the feathers round the bafe of the 
bill, and the chin, black; the legs are grey. It inhabits 
Cayenne and Canada, as its different names fignify. 

Suptpuurata ; Brimftone grofbeak. Olive-brown ; 
throat and belly pale yellow ; eye-brows yellow ; it is about 
fix inches in length, and inhabits in flocks near the Cape of 
“Good Hope, frequents the ‘banks of rivers, and builds a 
pendulous neft, with a long neck beneath, in trees and 
fhrubs. ' 

FLAvinentTRIs; Yellow-bellied grofbeak. Olive fpot- 
ted with brown, beneath yellow ; quill and tail-feathers 
brown, edged with olive; above the eyes a yellow ftripe; 
the rump is olive coloured ; tail forked; legs grey. Inha- 
bits the Cape of Good Hope. There is a variety ; hind- 
head, cheeks, and chin cinereous. 

Cornarra; Nun grofbeak. Yellowifh ; breaft and col- 
lar yellow; temples black. There is a variety with a 
broader collar. Inhabits India and Angola. 

Grisra; Grey grofbeak. Blue-grey, neck and front 
white ; bill and claws brown, legs reddith. 

BencGarensis; Le moineau de Bengale, Briflon. Yellow- 
headed Indian Jparrow, Edwards. Bengal grofbeak, Linn. 
Grey ; crown yellow, temples whith ; belly whitith ; {pot- 
ted with brown. This bird,” fays fir William Jones, ‘is 
exceedingly common in Hindooftan ; he is aftonifhingly fen- 
fible, faithful, and docile; never voluntarily deferting the 
place where his young are hatched, but not averfe, like moft 
other birds, to the fociety of mankind; and eafily taught to 
perch on the hand of his mafter. In a {tate of nature he 
generally builds his’neft on the higheft tree he can find; 
efpecially on the Palmyra, or on the Indian fig-tree, and he 
prefers that which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet : 
he makes it of grafs, which he weaves like cloth, and shapes 
like a bottle, fufpending it firmly on the branches; but fo 
as to rock with the wind, and placing it with its entrance 
downward, to fecure it from the birds of prey. Its neit 
ufually confifts of two or three chambers; and it is popu- 
larly believed that he lights them with fire-flies, which he 1s 
faid to catch alive at night, and confine with moilt clay or 
with cow-dung. That fuch flies are-often found in his neft, 
where pieces of cow-dung are alfo ftuck, is indubitable ; 
but as their light could be of little ufe to hm, it feems 

bable that he only feeds on them. He may be taught 
with eafe to fetch a piece of paper, or any {mall thing that 
his matter points out to him. It is an attefted fact, that if a 
ring be dropped into a deep well, and a fignal be given to 
him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring 
before it touches the water, and bring it up to his matter 
with apparent exultation; and it is confidently afferted, that 
if a houfe, or any other place, be fhewn to him once or twice, 
he will carry a note thither immediately on a proper fignal 
“being made. The young Hindoo women at Benares; and in 
ather places, wear ‘very thin plates of gold called ticas, 
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flightly fixed, by way of ornament, between their eye-brows ; 
and when they pafs through the ftreets, it is not uncommon 
for the youthful libertines who amufe themfelves with train- 
ing thefe birds, to give them a fignal which they underttand, 
and fend them to, pluck the pieces of gold from the fore- 
heads of their miftreffes, which they bring in triumph to 
their lovers. 

Marasanica; Malabar grofbeak. Cinereous; quill and 
tail-feathers black; chin and vent white; the bili is black, 
It inhabits India. 

Arra; Black-bellied grofbeak. Beneath black; head, 
flanks, and tail-coverts yellow; wings and tail brownith. 
It is found in Africa. : 

Carrra. Black, quill-feathers brown; fhoulders red ; 
plumage filky ; bill brown-afh; quill-feathers at the edges 
and coverts white; tail longer than the body ; legs grey. 
It is of the fize of a bull-finch, and inhabits the Cape of 
Good Hope. ; 

Torra. Quill and tail-feathers all black, the very 
tips white; the body is of a brownifh colour, but be- 
neath is a pale orange ; front greenifh-brown; it has fix 
primary quill-feathers; eight fecoudary ; ten tail-feathers 
beneath footy ; fhanks yellowifh ; legs black. 

Inpica; Ath-headed grofbeak. Blackifh, beneath 
whitifh ; head and neck cinereous ; tail tipt with white. 
Inhabits India; is very {mall; and has blue legs and bill. 

Astatica; Afiatic grofbeak. | Reddifh-afh, beneath 
cinereous; belly pale red; head, greater wing-coverts, — 
quill-feathers, and tip of the tail black. It inhabits China, 
and is the fize of a bull-finch. There is a variety; 
blueifh-afli; head, wings, and tail black ; quill and two 
middle tail-feathers and tip of the tail black. | 

Canora; Brown-cheeked grofbeak. Dirty greenifh, © 
beneath cinereous; cheeks brown, furrounded with a — 
yellow fringe. It mhabits Mexico, and fings charmingly. | 

Liygata 3 Radiated grofbeak. Black, beneath white 5 ~ 
fides of the body, and_bafe of the primary quill-feathers, ~ 
tranfverfely ftreaked with white and black. ; 

Prrtata; Pearled grofbeak. Black, beneath brown 3 © 
near the tail varied with white and black. It inhabits | 
Africa. -} 

Fasciata; Fafciated grofbeak. Brownifh, with black — 
crefcents; quill-feathers, tail, and cheeks brewn, under 
the chin a broad red band; the bill is blueifh-grey, 
and the legs are of aflefh-colour. It inhabits Africa. 

Canrans; Warbling grofbeak. Brown, tranfverfely — 
lined with blackifh, beneath white; tail brown, wedged. — 
It inhabits Africa, and is about four inches long. A 
variety of this {pecies has a yellowifh belly; chin and — 
fides waved white and blackifh, and is named the Gambia 
grofbeak. z 

MeLaNnocePHALa ; Black-headed grofbeak. Pale yel- 
low ; head black ; bill cinereous ; throat and irides black 5 
legs blie-ath. 
Gambia. , 

Eryturomeas. Red; head and chin black ; the bill is 
black, white at the bafe; tail rounded. Female above 
greenifh-orange, mixed with red, beneath orange ; quill-fea~ 
thers olive, the outer edge rufous. ; j 

Coronata ; Black-crefted grofbeak. Scarlet, beneath 
blue ; creft on the head and {pot in the middle of the throat 
black. It inhabits America. foe Sa 
Cana; Cinereous grofbeak. Hoary; quill and tail- 
feathers brown, legs red; bill cinereous ; greater quill-fea- 
thers white at the bafe, blackifh at the tips; tail blackith, — 
edged with pale ath ; legs flefh colour. < , 

PuitiprinA; Philippine grofbeak. Brown, beneath 
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It is about fix inches long, and inhabits _ 
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yellowifh-white ; crown and breaft pale yellow ; chin 
brown. The female has the upper parts brown, margined 
with rufous; rump of this laft colour; legs yellowith. 
Thefe inhabit the Philippine iflands, and are noted for making 
a moft curious neft, in form of a long cylinder, {welling 
out into a glohofe form in the middle. This is compofed of 
the fine fibres of leaves, and faftened by the upper part to 
the extreme branch of a tree. The entranee is from be- 
neath; and after afcending the cylinder as far as the globu- 
lar cavity, the true neft is placed on one fide of it, where, 
fays Latham, this little architect lays her eggs, and hatches 
her brood in perfe@ fecurity. There are three divifions in 
the nett of this bird; the firfkis occupied by the male, the 
fecond by the female, and the third contains the young ; in 
the firft apartment, where the male keeps watch, while the 
female is hatching, a little tough clay is placed on one fide, 
and on the top of this clay a glow-worm, which is faid to 
afford it inhabitants light in the night-time. ‘ 

There is a variety of this fpecies. Tail and quill-feathers 
greenifh-brown, edged with yellow. Inhabits Abyffinia. 
This makes a neft fomewhat like the former, of a fpiral 
fhape, not unlike that of a nautilus. It fufpends it, like 
the other, on the extreme twig of fome tree, chiefly one 
that hangs over fome {till water ; and always turns the open- 
ing towards that quarter from whence leait rain may be ex- 
pected. 

Asyssinica ; Abyflinian grofbeak. Yellowifh ; crown, 
temples, throat, and breaft black ; fhoulders blacktfh ; quill 
and tail-feathers brown, edged with yellow. It inhabits 
Abyflinia ; fize of the hawfinch ; makes a pyramidal pendent 
nett, the ‘opening of which is on one fide, facing the eatt ; 
it is divided in the middle by a partition, and the neft is 
within this cavity en one fide; by this means it is fecure 
from the intrufionof {nakes, fquirrels, monkies, and other 
mifchievous animals, and defended from the wetterly rains, 
which laft for feveral months almoft unceafingly. 

Penstits; Penfile grofbeak. Green; head and throat yel- 
low ; ocular band green ; belly grey ; vent rufous-red ; bill, 
legs, tail and quill-feathers black, the laft edged with green. 
This {pecies inhabits Madagafcar; is the fize of a houfe-{par- 
row ; conftruéts its penfile neft of ftraw and reeds, fhaped 
like a bag, with an opening beneath, on one fide of which 
is the true neft. The bird does not choofe a new fituation 
every year, but faftens a new nef to the end of the laft; 
fometimes as far as five, one hanging from another ; builds 
in large focieties, and brings three young ones at each 
hatch. ‘ 

A bird fimilar to this is mentioned in Kempfer’s Hiftory 
of Japan, which makes the neft near Siam, on a tree, with 
narrow leaves and {preading branches, the fize of an apple- 
tree ; the neft in the fhape of a purfe, with a long neck, 
made of dry grafs and other materials, and fufpended at the 
end of the branches ; the opening always to the north-weft. 
The hiftorian fays he counted fitty on one tree only ; and 
defcribes the bird itfelf as being like a canary-bird in colour, 
but as chirping like a fparrow. 

Socra; Socitble grofbeak. Rufous brown, beneath 
yellowifh ; frontlet black ; tail fhort. This fpecies inhabits 


_ the interior parts of the Cape of Good Hope: they live to- 


gether in vait tribes under one common roof, containing fe- 
yeral nefts, which are built on a large {pecies of mimofa ; 
this, from its fize, its ample head, and {trong wide {pread- 
ing branches, is well calculated to admit and fupport their 
dwellings. The tallnefs and f{moothnefs of its trunk 
are alfo a perfe&t defence againft the invafions of the 


’ ferpent and the monkey tribes ; in one tree defcribed 


by a very intellezent traveller, Mr. Paterfon, there were 
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feveral hundred nets under one geneval roof. It is defcribed 
as a roof, becaufe it refembles that of a thatched houfe, and 
projects over the entrance of the neft below in a fingular 
manner. The induftry of thefe birds,’’ fays this author, 
*feems almoft equal to that of the bee. Throughout the day 
they feem to be bufily employed in carrying a fine {pecies 
of grafs, which is the principal material they ufe for the 
purpofe of ereéting this extraordinary work, as well as for 
additions and repairs. Though my fhort {tay in the country 
was not fufficient to fatisfy me by ocular proof that they 
added to their neft as they annually increafed in numbers ; 
ftill, from the many trees which I have feen borne down by 
the weight, and others which I have obferved with their 
boughs completely covered over, it would appear that this 
is really the cafe. When the tree, whichis the fupport of 
this aerial city, is obliged to give way to the increafe of 
weight, it is obvious that they are no longer proteéted, and 
are under the neceflity of building in. other trees. One of 
thefe deferted nefts I had the curtofity to break down, to 
inform myfelf of the internal ftru€ture of it ; and found it 
equally ingenious with that of the external. There are 
many entrances, each of which forms a regular flreet, 
with ne{ts on both fides, at about two inches diftance from 
each other. The grafs with which they build is called the 
Bofhman’s grafs, and I believe the feed of it to be their prin- 
cipal food ; though, on examining their nefts, I found the 
wings and legs of different infe€ts. From every appearance 
the neft which I diffe¢ted had been inhabited for many years, 
and fome parts of it were much more complete than others. 
This, therefore, I conceive to amount nearly toa proof that 
the animals added to it at different times, as they found ne- 
ceflary from the increafe of the family, or rather of the 
nation or community.’” 

Srriara ; Striated grofbeak. Brown, ftreaked with fer- 
Tuginous, beneath white ; throatblack. About the fize of 
awren. It inhabits Bourbon. 

ZeEytonica; Ceylon grofbeak. Ferruginous brown, be- 
neath purple, waved with black; front and rump blueifh. 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

Lupoviciana; Louifiana grofbeak. Black; breait, 
belly, band on the wings, and bafe of the quill-feathers white. 
Inhabits North America, and is about fix inches long. There 
is another varicty with a rofy breatt. 

Macurata ; Spotted grofbeak. Feathers of the upper 
part of the body black, fpotted with white towards the 
tip, of the lower part whitifh, ftreaked with black ; quill 
and tail-feathers whitifh on the outfide. It inhabits 
America. 


Oxscura ; Dufky grofbeak. Middle of the throat, and 


_double band on the wing-coverts white; quill-feathers green, 


flanks white, {potted with brown; feathers of the head, 
neck, and back edged with brown, Jnhabits in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York. 

Hupsonica ; Hudfon’s Bay grofbeak. Brown ; belly 
white, fides {potted with brown ; wing-coverts with two red 
bands. It inhabits Hudfon’s Bay, from whence it derives 
its name. It bas {trong bill andlegs ; feathers of the back 
and rump, fecondary quills and tail-feathers edged with pale 
rufous ; tail a little forked. 

Caprensis ; Cape grofbeak. Blackifh-brown; rump and 
wing-coverts pale yellow. There is a variety with feathers 
above brownifh, in the middle fpotted with black, beneath 
whitifh, fpotted with black. The bill and legs black ; 
feathers of the head fhort, and in breeding time filky ; 
wings chefnut, edged with grey; greater quill-feathers 
edged with yellow, back fometimes pale yellow. Inhabits 
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Coromandel and the Cape; is found chiefly in thickets near 
rivers; eggs cinereous, {potted with black. 

Niera; Black grofbeak. Le bouvreuil noir du Mexique, 
Briffon and Buffon. Little black bullfinch, Catefby, Albin. 
&c. This fpecies is of the fize of a bullfinch; the bill 
is black, ftout, and deeply notched in the middle of the 
upper mandible ; plumage black, except a little white on 
the fore-part of the wing, and bafe of the two firft quills ; 
legs black. Inhabits Mexico. 

Crassirostris ; Thick-billed grofbeak. Black; bafe 
of the quill-feathers, and middle tail-feathers in the middle 
white 5 legs whitith ; the bill is thick and yellowifh. 

Recutus ; Crimfon-crefted grofbeak. Bill very thick 
and ftrong. There was a fine {pecimen of this bird in the 
Leverian mufeum. 

Americana; Black-breatted grofbeak. Black; be- 
neath white; peétoral band black; wings with a double 
white band; tail rounded; legs brown. It inhabits Ame- 
rica. 

Cmrutea; Blue grofbeak. Le bouvreuil bleu de la 
Caroline, Briffon. This fpecies is the fize of the bullfinch : 
bill half an inch, ftout, and brown ; the bafe of it furrounded 
with black feathers, which reach on each fide as far as the 
eye; the whole plumage befides is of a deep blue, except 
the quills and tail, which are brown witha mixture of green, 
and acrofs the wing-coverts a band of red; the legs are 
dufky, The female is brown with a little mixture of 
blue. 

« T fufpe&t,” fays Latham, “ this to be Bancroft’s bird, 
which he fays is fky-blue, with the outer edges of the quills 
and tail crimfon ; and the more fo, as I have lately met with 
one from Cayenne, which had the chin, as well as round 
the bill, black, and both the fhoulders, fome of the wing- 
coverts, and the edges of the fecondaries, marked with 
reddifh.”’ 

Unix; Grenadier grofbeak. Grey; bill, front, and belly 
black ; neck and rump tawny; fometimes the wings are 
white, and the tail is brown, It is the fize of a fparrow ; 
inhabits Africa, and is found chiefly in marfhy grounds and 
among the reeds. The neft is formed with {mall twigs, fo 
clofely interwoven with cotton, as not to be penetrated in 
any weather. It is divided into two compartments, of which 
the upper is for the male, and the lower for the female and 
the young. 

Framinco. White; head, neck and breaft, and belly 
rofy. Inhabits Upfal; refembles the bullfinch; bill and 
legs reddifh; feathers of the frontlet blackifh at the tips ; 
third and fourth quill-feathers and {pot on the rump 
black; tranfverfe line on the wings and upper furface of the 
tail footy. 

Viotacea ; Purple grofbeak. Le bouvreuil violet de 
Bahama, Briffon. Black fparrow, Rau Syn. This is the 
fize of the {parrow ; bill is black; plumage violet black, 
except the irides, a ftreak over the eye, the chin, and the 
vent, which are red; legs dufky grey. Where the male is 
black, the female is brown, and the red is not fo bright ; it 
inhabits the Bahama iflands, Jamaica, and the warmer parts 
of America 

Grossa; White-throated grofbeak. 
throat and tail-feathers blackifh ; chin white ; bill red. 
habits America. 

Minima; Dwarf grofoeak. Brown; beneath teftace- 
ous; primary quill-feathers at the bafe and fecondaries on the 
hind-part white. This fpecies is very fmall; it inhabits 
Surinam. 

Fusca; Brown grofbeak. Le petit bouvreuil noir d' Afrique, 
Briflon. Size of a canary bird; bill fhort and thick, 
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and of a lead colour; the head and upper parts of the 
body brown; the under of a pale afh-colour; vent pure 
white; the quills dufky black; the bafe of eight of the middle 
quills white ; tail the colour of the quills, with palifh ends; 
legs pale. It is an inhabitant of Africa, and is met with at 
Bengal. , 

Gurrata. Brown; breaft black; billand rump red; 
fides of the body black {potted with white. It inhabits New 
Holland. 

SEPTENTRIONALIS; Northern grofbeak. Black; wings 
with a white fpot. Inhabits Scandinavia ; refembles the 
bullfinch. . 

Mrxuta; Minute grofbeak. Grey; rump and belly 
beneath ferruginous ; fome quill-feathers on each fide white 
at the bafe ; tailentire. It inhabits Surinam and Cayenne ; 
is very {mall, a€tive, and bold ; frequents inhabited places, 
and feeds on feeds and fruit. Bill and legs brown ; cries like 
a fparrow ; makes a roundifh neft, compofed of a reddifh 
herb, and placed on the treés which it frequents. 

Bicotor ; Orange-bellied grofbeak. Brown; beneath 
red: another variety ; brownifh, beneath white ; chin fome- 
what ferruginous. Inhabits India; the bill is whitifh and 
legs are brown. 

Prasstna ; Red-rumped grofbeak. Olive-green, beneath 
yellowith hoary, rump pale red ; legs yellow. This is the 
defcription of the male; the female of a variety is olive 
brown, beneath yellowifh hoary; rump pale red; legs 
yellowifh. 

TripactyLa; Three-toed grofbeak. Le Guifse Balito, 
Buffon. Bill toothed on the edges; the head, threat, and 
fore-part of the neck of a beautiful red, which is pro- 
longed in a narrow band quite to the vent ; the upper part 
of the neck, back, and tail black; the wing-coverts 
brown, edged with white ; quills brown, with greenifh 
edges; legs dull red ; the wings reach half way on the tail ; 
the toes three only, two before and one behind. 

This inhabits Abyffinia ; frequents woods, and is a foli- 
tary {pecies; feeds on kernels and feeds, which it breaks with 
the greateft eafe with its bill. Latham, Lewin, Gmelin’s 
Linneus, &c. &c. ‘ 

LOXOCARYA, in Botany, from 2oks:, oblique, and 
xapvov, a nut. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v.1. 249. This 
genus is feparated from Reffio, folely on account of its 
having an undivided ftyle, and a fruit of one cell, which is 
as it were a third part, or one lobe, of that of Reffio. We 
prefume to think this diftin@ion fcarcely fufficient. One 
fpecies only is mentioned. ~ 

L. cinerea ; found by Mr. Brown in the fouth part of 
New Holland. 

LOXODROMIC Taster. See Taste. 

Loxopromics, the art or method of oblique failing, by 
the loxodromy, or rhumb. ° 

LOXODROMY, Loxcoromia, formed of ‘Acker, ob- 
lique, and decjsos, courfe, the line which a fhip deferitbes in 
failing on the fame collateral rhumb. 

The loxodromy, called alfo the Joxodromic line, cuts all 
the meridians in the fame angle, called the /oxodromic angle. 
This line is a {pecies of the logarithmic fpiral, deferibed on 
the furface of the fphere, having the meridians for its 
radu. 

LOYAL, in the AManege. 
that freely bends all his force in obeying and performing any 
manege he is put to; ang does not defend himfelf, or refift, 
notwithftanding his being ill treated, 

A loyal mouth is an excellent mouth, of the nature of 
fuch as we call mouths with a full reft upon the hand. 


LOYALSOCK Creek, in Geography, a river of Ame- 


rica, 


A horfe is faid to be loyal, 
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rica, in Northumberland county, Pennfylvania, which runs 
into the W. fide of the branch of Sufquehannah river, from 
the N.E.; 26 miles from Sunbury. It is navigable 20 or 
30 miles up for batteaux of ro tons, N. lat. 41° 15’. W. 
long. 77° 1’. 
OYHA, a fmall ifland on the E. fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 65° 6’. E. long. 25°. 
LOYOLA, Ienattus pve, in Biography, celebrated as 
the founder of the order of Jefuits, was defcended from a 
noble Spanifh family, and born in r4g1, at the caitle of 
Loyola, in the province of Guipufcoa, whence he derived 
his furname. At an early age he was appointed page at 
the court of Ferdinand and Lfabella, and was fhewn ‘diftin- 
guifhed marks of favour. But the indolenge and famenefs 
of a courtier’s life did not accord with young Loyola’s 
ative difpofition; he panted for fame, and to attain toa 
confpicuous fituation, he determined to enter into the army. 
He was taken under the patronage of the duke de Najara, 
a grandee of Spain, a foldier of high reputation, and under 
his aufpices, he paffed through different degrees of military 
rank, and difcovered on all occafions great courage, anda 
ftrong attachment to the fervice. His morals, which had 
been corrupted at court, were not reformed in the army, 
where, following the example of thofe about him, he ad- 
died himfelf to the licentioufnefs too prevalent in the mi- 
litary life; he was, however, poffefled of a high fenfe of 
honour, was frank, difinterefted, and generous, and much 
beloved by thofe who ferved under him. In rg21, he had 
the command of the citadel of Pampeluna, then befieged by 
the French, and after difplaying the utmoft valour in re- 
pulfing the enemy, he was in a moment difabled by a fevere 
wound in the left leg, and by a cannon fhot which broke 
his right. The garrifon having thus loft the example of 
their leader, furrendered at difcretion. The French paid 
every attention to Loyola, and as foon as he was in a {tate 
fit to be moved, they fent him in a litter to his native place. 
It was a confiderable time before a cure was effeéted, and 
_ during that period he happened to have no other fource of 
amufement than what he found in reading the lives of the 
_ faints, the effet of which on his mind, was to infpire him 
with a defire of emulating the glory of the molt celebrated 
among them. From this time he refolved to renounce the 
' vanities of the world, to vifit the Holy Land, and to de- 
vote himfelf to an auftere religious life. Hence he under- 
took a pilgrimage to our lady of Montferrat, to hang up 
his arms near her altar. His zeal at this time was without 
all bounds ; he attempted to take away the life of a perfon 
who fuggefted a doubt whether the Virgin Mary had re- 
mained pure and immaculate after her delivery. Having 
arrived at Montferrat, he adopted anew methed of confe- 
crating himfelf to the fervice of the Virgin ; he {tripped off 
his clothes, which he gave to a poor man, put on a coarfe 
_ garment of fackcloth, girded himfelf with a cord, from 
_ which was fufpended a gourd for carrying water, put a 
| matted fhoe on one foot, which had not yet recovered the 
| injury produced by his wounds, leaving the other naked 
and his head expofed to the violence of the weather, and 
fubftituting in the place of his lance a plain crab-tree ftaff. 
| Thus equipped, he prefented himfelf before the altar of the 
~ Holy Virgin, hung his military weapons ona pillar near the 
| altar, and watched all night, fometimes kneeling and fome- 
‘times ftanding, devoting himfelf as a champion. Early in 
the following morning Loyola departed on foot for Man- 
refa, three leagues from Montferrat, intending to go through 
_ acourfe of penance, by way of preparation for his expedi- 
_ tion to the Holy Land. He underwent, for the fpace of 
twelve months, the moft rigorous mortifications of every 
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Kind, after which he commenced his labours of fpiritual ex- 
hertation, both in private families and in public places, and 
in a very fhort time he publifhed his book entitled « Spiri- 
tual Exercifes.’? Loyola, intent upon vifiting the Holy 
Land, embarked for Italy, and proceeded to Rome to ob- 
tain the pope’s bleffing, which he obtained from Adrian VI, 
with leave to purfue his pilgrimage to Jerufalem. After 
vifiting the {feenes of our Saviour’s principal tranfaétions in 
that city, and the furrounding country, and going through 
the exercifes ufually performed by pilgrims, Loyola formed 
the defign of remaining in Paleftine, for the purpofe of 
devoting himfelf to the converfion of the inhabitants of the 
Eaft. This defign he communicated to the father guardian 
of the Francifeans, by whom he was referred to the father- 
provincial, who, aware of the danger of the enterprife, 
refufed his confent, and fent Loyola back to Europe. At 
Barcelona he commenced a courfe of fchool learning, which 
he completed in two years, and then went to the univerfity 
of Alcala de Henares, where he fuffered himfelf to be 
diverted to other objects belides literature, and of courfe 
made but a mean progrefs in his ftudies. He had taken as 
his model the works of Thomas a Kempis, which he was 
perpetually reading. He fpent a confiderable portion of 
his time in the fervice of the fick, in begging excurfions, 
and in inftructing and exhorting the people. Loyola had 
now affociated himfelf with four companions who imitated 
his plans of life, and looked up to him as a matter and 
leader. Their different drefs, and extraordinary manner of 
living, induced multitudes to become their followers: this 
awakened the jealoufy of the inquifitors, who inftituted en- 
quiries relative to Loyola’s doétrine and behaviour, and 
having found that he was a believer in the found faith, he 
was difmiffed. After this he was fome time imprifoned on 
the fufpicion of having perfuaded a lady of rank and her 
daughter to undertake a long pilgrimage barefoot. Being 
liberated; he went to Salamanca, and was a fecond time 
imprifoned through the interference of the Dominican 
monks, who were jealous of his popular exertions in a reli- 
gious courfe. He was now’ determined to abandon hie 
native country, where he was fubjeét to fo many hindrances 
in what he conceived the way of his duty : he accordingly 
went to Paris in 1528, where he re-commenced the ftudy of 
the Latin language at Montague college; went through a 
courfe of philofophy in the college of St. Barbara, and 
{tudied divinity under the Dominicans. His zeal in inftrua- 
ing others expofed him to trouble in Paris, as it had done 
in the Spanifh univerfities, and he narrowly efcaped whip- 
ping in St. Barbara’s college-hall. No {yffering had the 
effect of cooling his zeal; he formed an affociation among 
the {cholars of that college, the members of which took a 
vow to conform toa ftrié religious difcipline, and to engage 
in a new undertaking for promoting the interefls of the 
Catholic faith. They agreed to preach in public places, 
and in every place where they could obtain permiffion, re- 
commending the beauty and rewards of virtue, and pointing 
out the aeeAcaity and punifhments of vice, and this in a 
fimple evangelical manner, without the vain ornaments of 
eloquence ; that they fhould inftru@ children in the Chrif- 
tian doctrine, and the principles of right condu@, and that 
they fhould receive no money for exercifing their funétions, 
but be governed in all their proceedings by a view to the 
glory of God. The fociety thus formed was to be deno- 
minated “ The Company of Jefus."’ Loyola was now 
anxious to obtain the approbation of the pope, in order 
that a new inftitution might be formed under his fanétion. 
His holinefs, Paul III. referred the petition of Loyola to 
the committee of cardinals, who violently oppofed the efta- 
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blithment of fuch an order, reprefenting it not enly as un- 
neceffary but extremely dangerous, He again threw him- 
felf at the feet of the pope, and propofed that befides the 
three vows of poverty, ehaftity, and monaitic obedience, 
which are common to all the orders of regulars, the members 
of his fociety fhould take a fourth vow, of obedience to the 
pope, binding themfelves to go whitherfoever he fhould 
command for the fervice of religion, and without requiring 
any thing from the holy fee for their fupport. This was a 
propofal which the pope could not reject; he confirmed 
the inftitution of the Jefuits by a bull, granted the moft 
ample privileges to the members of the fociety, and ap- 
pointed Loyola to be the firft general of the order. (See 
our article Jesurrs.) In 1550, he was defirous of refigning 
his office of general, but the fociety would not confent to 
the meafure, and he retained it till his death m 1556, when 
he was in the fixty-fixth year of his age. Before that event, 
he had feen his order f{pread over the greateft part of the 
old and new worlds, and he had eftablifhed, in the fhort 
{pace of fixteen years, twelve large provinces, containing 
at leaft an hundred colleges. He was beatified by pope 
Paul V., and in 1622 he was canonized by Gregory XV. 
Bayle. Moreri. Robertfon, and art. Jefuits. 

Loyora, in Geography, a village of Spain, in the 
province of Guipufcoa, formerly belonging to the family of 
Ignatius, founder of the order of Jefuits. See Jesurrs.— 
Alfo, a town of South America, in the audience of Quito; 
50 miles S. of Loxa. 

LOZE, a river of Congo, in Africa, which runs into 
the Atlantic, navigable for boats, but having no harbour at 
its mouth. S. lat. 7° 55'. 

LOZENGE, or Lozance, in Geometry, a kind of pa- 
rallelogram, or quadrilateral figure, confitting of four equal 
and parallel lines or fides, whefe angles are not right, but 
whereof two oppofite ones are acute, and the other two ob- 
tufe ; the diftance between the two obtufe ones being always 
equal to the length of* one fide. 

Scaliger derives the word lozenge from Jaurengia ; this 
figure refembling, in fome tefpeéts, that of a laurel leaf. 
In geometry, it is ordinarily called rhombus ; and, when the 
fides are unequal, rhomboides. 

Lozenee, in Heraldry, is a rhombus, or figure of equal 
fides, but unequal angles; refembling a quarry of glafs in 
eur old windows; placed ereét, point-ways. It is in this 
figure that all unmarried gentlewomen and widows bear 
their coats of arms; becauie, as fome fay, it was the figure 
of the Amazonian fhield; or, as others, becaufe it is the 
ancient figure of the {pindle. 

The lozenge differs from the fu/i/, in that the latter is 
narrower in the middle, and not {fo fharp at the ends. 

Lozrners, among Jewellers, are common to brilliant 
and rofe diamonds. In the former they are formed by the 
meeting of the fkill and ftar-facets on the bezil; in the lat- 
ter, by the meeting of the facets in the horizontal ribs of 
the crown. 

Lozence is alfo a fort of medicine, made into {mall 
pieces, to be held or chewed in the mouth till they are 
melted there; the fame with what are otherwife called ¢ro- 
chifci, troches. 

LOZERE, in Gengraphs, one of the nine departments 
of the fouthern region of France, compofed of Gevaudan 
and part of the Cevennes, N. lat. 44°30’, S.E. of Can- 
tal, and S.of the Upper Loire, 18 French leagues long, 
and 15 broad, contains 5390 kiliometres, or 269 fquare 
leagues, and 155,927 inhabitants. It is divided into three 
diftri&ts, 24 cantons, and 193 communes. ‘The diftricts are 
Marvejols, including 60,750 inhabitants; Mende, 52,813; 
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and Florac, 42,364. Its capital is Mende. Its contri- 
butions amount to 892,776 fr. and its expences to 179,687 
fr. The northern diftri€ts confift partly of granite moun- 
tains ; towards the middle of the department the hills are 
calcareous ; and in the fouthern part the Cevennes are com- 
pofed of fchiftus. A confiderable proportion of this terri- 
tory is not fufceptible of culture. The chief produdts are 
barley, flax, hemp, fruits, and paftures for fheep. Here are 
mines of iron, copper, lead, and antimony, with mineral 
{prings. 

LOZICZE, a town of Poland, in the palatmate of 
Bielfk; 56 miles S.W. of Bieilfl. 

LOZZI, a town of the ifland of Co-fica; rx miles 
N.W. of Corte. 

LOZZO, atown of Italy, inthe Paduen; $ miles S.S.W. 
of Padua. 

LU, atown of France, in the department of Marengo; 
8 miles W. of Alexandria. 

Lu, in Chinefe Mufic, implies a key, Dividing the oc- 
tave into 12 femitones, they give the name of Ju to each, nu- 
merically, See Cuinesr Music. 

LUA, in Geography, a viver of the ifland of Cuba, 
which runs into the. fea; 25 miles N.E. of Cape Cruz.— 
Alfo, a town of Arabia, in the province of Oman, on the 
coaft ; ro miles N. of Sohar. 

Lua, in Mythology, a Roman divinity mentioned by 
Livy, lib. viii. and invoked in war. The name is fuppofed 
to be derived from /uere, to exptate. 

LUABO, in Geography, a river on the W. coaft of 
Africa, a branch of the great river Zambezi, which fe- 
parates from it at the diftance of 30 leagues from the fea— 
Alfo, an ifland fituated between the Luabo and Zambezi. 
See MocaRANnGA. 

LUANA Pornt, a cape on the S. coalt of Jamaica. 
N. lat. 18° 2'. W. long. 77° sol. 

LUANCO, atown of Spain, in Afturia, near the W. 
coaft; 20 miles N. of Oviedo. 

LUANZA, a town of Africa, in the country of Moca- 
ranga. S.lat. 17° 15’. E.long. 32° 30’. 

LUARCA, a fea-port town of Spain, on the N. coaft, 
in the province of Afturias ; 30 miles N.W. of Oviedo. 

LUBAD, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia, on a 
lake of the fame name, 21 miles long, and four broad ; 7 miles 
S. of Burfa. 

LUBAN, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Noyogrodek ; 20 miles S.E. of Sluck. 

Lusan, or Louban, one of the Philippine iflands, 
abeut 12 miles in circumference. 

LUBARTOW,a town of Poland, in Volhynia3 36 miles 
W. of Berdiczow. 

LUBASZYN, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Minfk ; 52 miles E. of Minfk. 

LUBAT, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 28 
miles W. of Burfa. 

LUBATCHOW, a town of Auftrian Poland, in Ga- 


licia; 16 miles N. of Lemberg. 


LUBBECKE, or Lurnicxs, a town of Weltphalia, — 


in the county of Minden, confifting of about 258 dwell. 
ing-houfes, which obtained the privileges of faints in 1270, 
and was furrounded with ramparts, ditches, and walls. This 
town enjoys feveral immunities, and particularly a territo- 
rial jurifdi€tion over a confiderable diftrid. Its chief trade 
coniifts in yarn and linen, breeding of cattle, and brewing 
of beer. It has fuftained, at feveral times, great damage 
by fire; 14 miles W. of Minden. 

LUBBEN, or Lusio, a town of Lower Lufatia, fitu- 
ated on the Spree, in a circle to which it gives name; 


36 miles — 
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g6 miles S. of Berlin. N. lat. 51° 37'. E. long. 13” 


Sy UBBERT, Sipnanp, in Biography, a theological pro- 
feffor and divine, was born at Langoworde, in Friefland, 
about the year 1556. He ftudied in the colleges of Bre- 
men and Wittemberg. He afterwards went to Geneva, 
and diligently atcended the lectures of Beza, Cafaubon, and 
Francis Portus. From Geneva he went to Newftadt, and 
attended the lectures of the learned Zachary Urfinus, who, 
after a time, recommended him as his own fucceffor as pro- 
feffor of logic, an honour which he declined, and accepted 
foon after an invitation to become paftor of a congregation 
at Embden. The duties of this office he difcharged with 
fingular fidelity and zeal: In 1584, he removed to Frief- 
Jand, and was appointed preacher to the governor and de- 
puties of the flates of that province; alfo profeffor of di- 
vinity in, the new univerfity of Franeker. He went to 
Heidelberg, where he was admitted to the degree of doétor 
of divinity, and then returned to his profeflorfhip, which 
he occupied with reputation nearly forty years. During this 
period he was often employed in very important affairs. He 
died at Franeker in 1625, at the age of fixty-nine. He 
was author of many learned pieces againft Bellarmin: he 
publifhed a work againit Socinus, and he wrote againft Ar- 
minius, Vorftius, Grotius, and the other defenders of the 
caufe of the Remonftrants. His lait work was a commen- 
tary on the Catechifm of Heidelberg. Bayle. Moreri. 
LUBCZ, in Geography, a town of Ruffian Lithuania ; 
25 miles N. of Novogrodek. 
LUBECK, a city of Germany, one of the three cities 
of the Hanfeatic league, acknowledged as fuch, together 
with Hamburgh and Bremen, in the definitive treaty of in- 
demnities, 25th of February 1803, with the guarantee of 
their jurifdiGion and perpetual neutrality. It is alfo one 
of the college of imperial and free cities. It is fituated 
within the limits of Holftein, on the navigable river Trave, 
communicating by feveral itreams with the Baltic and Ger- 
man ocean. The town ftands on the two declivities of a 
long hill, moderately high, the eaftern part extending to- 
wards the navigable river Wackenitz, and the weitern to- 
wards the Trave. Befides walls and towers, itis alfo fur- 
rounded by flrong ramparts, and wide moats. The ftreets 
are for the moft part fteep, and the houfes built of ftone, 
and old fafhioned, the doors being fo large as to admit car- 
riages into the hall, which ferves frequently for a coach-houfe, 
The eftablifhed religion, ever fince the year 1530, has been 
Lutheranifm. It has four parochial churches, as well as 
the cathedral of an ancient fee. The archbifhopric of 
Lubeck lies in that part of the duchy of Holitein, which 
was anciently called * Wagria.’’ Its fee was’ firit erected 
~by the emperor Otho I. at Oldenburg, in g51, for the con- 
vérfion of the Wends, or Veneti, who inhabited this coun- 
try, and transferred to Lubeck in the year 1164. The 
reformation of the diocefe was begun under bifhop Henry 
of Bocholt, and being promoted by his fucceflors, was ac- 
complifhed in 1561. The bifhop of Lubeck, though a 
prince of the empire, yet in the college of princes fat 
neither on the fpiritual nor temporal bench, but on a par- 
ticular bench placed crofs-ways, and laid there for him and 
the bifhop of Ofnabruck, when a Lutheran. He had alfo 
a vote among the princes of the circle of Lower Saxony. 
The cathedral ftands in the imperial city of Lubeck : but is 
invefted with no authority. The chapter confilts of thirty per- 
fons, who, with the exception of four Roman Catholics, are all 
Lutherans. When the indemnities were fettled at Ratifbon in 
1802, it was deereed that the bifhopric with its chapter 
fhould be fecularifed in favour of the duke of Oldenburg : 
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referving only the property within the city, which was to be 
added to the domain of the city. Lubeck was once the 
chief city of the Han/eatic league, whieh fee; but this ho- 
nour now belongs to Hamburgh. On the fpot where it 
now ftands was formerly a town named * Bucu;” but 
when this was demolifhed, about the year 1144, Adolphus 
II., count of Holftein and Schauenburg laid the founda- 
tion of this city, which, in procefs of time, became fo fa- 
mous. In 1156 the town, which had fuffered much from 
fire, was given by count Adolphus to duke Henry, 
which, being rebuilt, he ere€ted into a free port, and con- 
ferred upon .it a municipal right of great importance. 
This was confirmed in 1185, by the emperor Frederick I., 
and afterwards by fucceeding emperors. In 1276, the whole 
city, five houfes excepted, was deftroyed by fire. Lubeck 
has various manufaCtures, and its trade is very confiderable, 
partly owing to the commodioufnefs of its fituation, The 
quay of Lubeck 1s on the river Trave, which falls into the 
fea at the diftance of 14 miles, and admits veffels from 150 
to 200 tons’burden, and fometimes, but rarely, 300. Mr. 
Coxe obferved about 120 merchant fhips deitined to Ruffia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. The trade, however, is chiefly 
a trade of commiffion, drawing from Ruffia, Sweden, and 
Denmark their raw commodities, and fupplying them with 
wines, filks, cloth, and iteel ware. The exports, partly 
by Lubeck, and partly by Hamburgh, are grain, flax, hemp, 
hops, wax, honey, cattle, butter, cheefe, fruits, feathers, 
dried geefe, tallow, linfeed, wool, and timber. Lubeck, 
according to Hoeck, contains 30,000 inhabitants. Lt was 
taken by the French in 1806. N. lat. 53° 2’. E. long. 
10° 4o!. 

Lusecx, or Luboi, an ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, 
near Madura. Its diftance W. of Tonikaky is about 112 
leagues ; and W. from the iflands of Salembo 31 leagues. 
S. lat. 5° 43’. I. long. 112° 44!. 

LUBEN, a {mall town of Silefia, with large fuburbs, 
in the principality of Lignitz: here is a Lutheran col- 
lege ; 12 miles N. of Lignitz. N. lat. 51°22'. E. long. 
BOs Dsl 

LUBENAU, or Lusnow, 2 town of Lower Lufatia, 
in the circle of Calau, on a {mall river which runs into 
the Spree, the chief place of a barony with a chateau; 
15 miles S.S.E. of Lubben. N. lat. 51° 53'. E. long. 
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LUBERSAC, a town of France, in the department 
of the Correze, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét 
of Brives; 8 miles W. of Uzerche. The place contains 
3087, and the canton 10,351 inhabitants, on a territory of ' 
247+ kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

LUBIEN, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 26 miles 
S.S.W. of Pofen. 

LUBIENIETZKI, Sranrzaus, in Biography, a cele- 
brated Unitarian minifter in the 17th century, was born at 
Racow in the year 1623. He was educated with great 
care, and his father introduced him, in due time, to perfons 
of refpectability and confequence in the ftate. About the 
year 1648 he was admitted into the miniftry by the fynod 
of Czarcow, and appointed paftor of a church of that - 
name. This fituation he was obliged to quit in 2655, upon 
the irruption of the Swedes into that neighbourhood, and 
in the following year he retired with his family to Cracow. 
Here he employed much of his time with the other mi- 
nilters, in frequent fafting, prayer, and preaching ; and for 
the benefit of the Hungarian Unitarians, who came thither 
with prince Ragotfki, he frequently preached in the Latin 
language. While he continued at Cracow he was much 
noticed by the king of Sweden, who did him the eae 
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of admitting him to his table. After that city fell again 
into the hands of the Poles, in 1657, he followed the 
Swedifh garrifon, with two other Unitarians, to fupplicate 
that they and friends of the fame religious perfuafion, 
who had placed themfelves under his protection, might be 
comprehended in the amnefty to be granted at the conclu- 
fion of the peace with Poland. This was not granted, and 
figding that there was no hope of remaining in fafety in his 
native country, he went to Copenhagen, in 1660, to feek 
an afylum from the king of Denmark for his perfecuted 
brethren who had been banifhed from Poland. He received 
kind treatment from his majefty, who could do nothing 
more than premife to connive at their fettlement at Al- 
tena. Thus circumftanced, he thought it advifable to re- 
turn to Pomerania, and arrived at Stettin in 1661. Perfe- 
cution followed him to this place, and he was obliged to 
remove to Hamburgh, where he directed his family to join 
him in the year 1662: from this city he was driven by the 
fame fiend in 1667, and took refuge again at Copenhagen. 
He now hoped there was a profpeé of a peaceful fettle- 
ment, becaufe the magiftrates of Frederickfburg confented 
that the Unitarians fhould refide in their town, and enjoy, 
without moleftation, the private exercife of their religion. 
He therefore removed to that city, and invited his banifhed 
brethren to join him, {paring no pains nor coft, that he might 
fettle and provide for them there. Scarcely, however, had 
they taken quiet poffeffion of their new abodes, when they 
were banifhed from the city, and even the dominions of the 
prince to whom the city belonged. Lubienietzki was ill at 
the time when he received the order, but promifed to obey it 
as {peedily as poffible. Before, however, he could be re- 
moved, poifon was adminiftered to him in his food, to which 
two of his daughters, as well as himfelf, fell facrifices, 
while his wife, who’ had eaten very fparingly, narrowly 
efcaped {the fame fate. He died in 1675, about the 
age of fifty-two. He wrote many books, the greater 
number of which was not printed. The principal pub- 
lifhed work was entitled “ '[heatrum Cometicum,” in 
two vols. folio, which contains a minute hiftorical account 
of every fingle comet which had been feen or recorded 
from the ‘deluge to the year 1665. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in writing “A Hiftory of the 
Reformation in Poland,”’ which was printed in Holland in 
1685, in 8vo, with an account of the author’s life. 

LUBIN, Aveusrting, an able geographer in the feven- 
teenth century, was born at Paris in the year 1624. He 
entered, at an early age, among the religious of the re- 
formed order of St. Auguitine, and was dittinguifhed by his 
proficiency in literary purfuits, particularly in ancient and 
modern geography, and in facred and profane hiftory. He 
pafled through all the offices of his order, and his fcien- 
tific fkill was rewarded with the poft of geographer to the 
king. He died at Paris in 1695. His principal works 
are * Martyrologium Romanum, cum Tabulis Geographicis 
et notis Hittoricis ;"? « Tabule Sacre Geographic, five 
Notitia Antiqua, medii Temporis, et nova, Nominum 
utriufque Teltamenti ad Geographiam pertinentium ;”" being 
a kind of diéttonary to all the places mentioned in_ the 
bible ; ‘ Geogtaphical Tables ;” “The Hiltory of Lap- 
land,”’ tranflated from Scheffer ; «« The Geographical Mer- 
cury,”’ &c. 

Lusi, E1nHarp, was born at Wetteritede, in the county 
of Oldenburg, of which place his father was minifter. He 
ftudied at feveral German univerfities, and acquired an exact 
knowledge of the Greek language, with the branches of 
feience ufually taught in thofe feminaries. He was ap- 
pointed profeffor of poetry in the univerfity of Roftock 
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in 1595, and ten years afterwards, was promoted to the 
profefforfhip of divinity. He wrote notes on Anacreon, 
Juvenal, Perfius, &c. His principal work was entitled 
“« Phofphorus de Caufa prima et Natura Mali,’”? printed at 
Roftock in 1596. He died in 1621. Bayle. ; 

LUBINIA, in Botany, was named by Commerfon, the 
French botanift, in honour of his friend the chevalier de 
St. Lubin, who diftinguifhed himfelf formerly at the fiege 
of Madras, and was, it feems, in the confidence of Hyder 
Ally. What pretenfions the chevalier had to. commemo- 
ration, as a votary of fcience, does not appear, nor was 
Commerfon very fele& in the diftribution of fuch honours. 
Juffieu, who muft have feen fpecimens, paffed over the 
plant and the name in filence. Lamarck referred it to Ly- 


fimachia. Venten. Jard. de Celf. 96.—Clafs and order; ' 


Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Lyfimachie, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth inferior, in five deep, “ovate, 
rather unequal fegments, with membranous edges, perma- 
nent. Cor. of one petal, nearly falver-fhaped, flightly~ir- 
regular ; tube funnel-fhaped, the length of the calyx ; limb 
in five deep obtufe ferments, the two lowermoft rather the 
{malleft. Sam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, inferted into the 
lower part of the corolla, equal, the length of the tube; 
anthers ereét, oval, two-lobed. Pi/?. Germen {uperior, al- 
moft globular, fmooth ; ftyle cylindrical, the length of the 
ftamens, permanent; ftigma fimple, obtufe. Peric. Cap- 
fule roundifh-oval, crowned by the ftyle, with five notches 
at the top, of one cell, not burfting. Seeds numerous, 
roundifh, compreffed, rough. Receptacle central, ovate, 
fomewhat comprefled, unconneéted with the capfule except 
at the bafe, from which it feparates as the feeds ripen. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla falver-fhaped, irregular. Capfule ovate, 
not burfting, crowned with the ityle, of one cell. Seeds nu- 
merous, attached to a central receeptacle. 

1. L. fpatulata. Went. Jard. de Celf. t. 96. (Lyfima- 
chia mauritiana; Lamarck Did. v. 3. 372. Illuitr. n. 
1980.)—The only known fpecies. Native of the ifle de 
Bourbon. M. Cels appears to have had it in cultivation. 
The root is faid by Ventenat to be biennial, andthe flowers 
to be produced in the beginning of fummer. This p/ant has 
fomething of the afpeét of Convoluulus tricolor, but is 
firmer, and quite fmooth. The woody fem produces a 
few fimple branches, a fpan long, clothed with numerous, 
{cattered, {patulate, obtufe, entire, rather flefhy aves, above 
an inch long, tapering down into a bordered footftalk. 
Flowers axillary, folitary, on fimple ftalks, half as long as 
the leaves. Calyx dark brown, dotted with black, white 
at the edge. Corolla yellow, nearly as broad as that of 
Lyfimachia_nemorum.—Capfule when prefied burfting ir- 
regularly, fometimes at the fides, fometimes, according to 
Ventenat, into two or four apparent valves. Lamarck fays 
it has five valves, but he perhaps judged from the notches 
at the top. The fruit therefore, and the irregular corolla, 
mark this genus as fufficiently diftinét from Ly/imachia ; 
to which may be added, on the fcore of habit, its alternate, 
not oppofite or whorled, leaves. 

LUBISCHAW, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in 
the province of Pomerelia; 18 miles S. of Dantzic. 

LUBISCHMAT, a town of Pruffia, in the palatinate 
of Culm; 5 miles E. of Thorn, 

LUBLENIETZ, or Lupensky, a town of Silefia, in 
the principality of Oppeln ; 29 miles E. of Oppeln. N. lat, 
50° 39’. E. long. 18° 42’. 


LUBLIN, a city of Poland, and capital of a palatinate % 


of the fame name; part of which is annexed to the new 
country of Galicia. It is furrounded with a wall and ditch, 
and though not very large, its caftle, which is bnilt on’a 

high 
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. Turkifh, and other traders and merchants. 
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high rock, is feated on the river Byftzrna, in a pleafant and 
fertile country. This town contains many churches and 
convents; and in its fuburbs are many Jews, who are ac- 
commodated with a fpacious fynagogue. It has three fairs 
in the year, one of which lafts a month; and they are fre- 
quented by German, Greek, Armenian, Arabian, Ruffian, 
The chief tri- 
bunal for Little Poland was formerly held here, together 
with a provincial diet and a court of judicature. Lublin is 
diftant 85 miles S.E. of Warfaw. N. lat. 51° 6. E. long. 
22?! Aish 

LUBNE KT, a town of Samogitia ; 10 miles N. of Mied- 

niki. 

LUBNI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Kiev, 
on the Sula; 8 miles E.S.E. of Kiev. N. lat. so. E. 
long. 32° 54’. ; 

LUBOK, commonly called the Baviaan, or Baboon, an 
ifland in the Eat Indian fea, not far from the coaft of Java, 
not large, but extremely populous. Seventy or eighty 
veffels are continually pafling to and fro between this ifland 
and the coafts of Java and Borneo. 

LUBOLO, a province of Angola, in Africa, on the 
banks of the Coanza. 

LUBOMLA, atown of Auttrian Poland, in Galicia; 
32z miles E. of Chelm. 

LUBOZ, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of No- 
vogrodek ; 16 miles N.E. of Novogrodek. 

LUBRONG, or TresHoo-Loomsoo, a town of Thibet, 
and refidence of Tefhoo Lama, capital of that part of the 
country which is immediately fubjeét to his authority, is 
fituated in N. lat. 29° 4! 20", and E. long 89° 7’. This is 
a large monaltery, confilting of three or four hundred houfes, 
the habitations of the Gylongs, befides temples, maufoleums, 
and the palace of the fovereign pontiff; in which are com- 

rehended alfo the refidence of the regent, and the dwellings 
of all the fubordinate officers, both ecclefiaftical and civil, 
belonging to the court. It is included within the hollow 
face of a high rock, and has a fouthern afpect. Its buildings 
are all of itone, none lefs than two ftories high, flat-roofed, 
and covered with a parapet, rifing confiderably above the 
roof, compofed of heath and brufhwood, inferted between 
frames of timber, which form a ledge below, and are 
fafhioned above into a cornice, capped with mafonry. All 
the houfes have windows; that in the centre projecting be- 
yond the walls, and forming a balcony: they are not clofed 
' with fhutters, but black mohair curtains. The principal 
apartment in the upper ftory has an opening over it, covered 
with a moveable fhed, which ferves the purpofe of fometimes 
admitting light and air, and in the winter feafon, occa- 
fionally, the grateful warmth, of the fun. Turner's ‘Tibet. 

LUBUNGAN, a town on the north coaft of the ifland 
of Mindanao. 

LUBWACH, a town of Germany, in the bifhopric of 
Bamberg; 8 miles N.E. of Bamberg. 

LUBZ, or Lusrrz, a town of the duchy of Mecklen- 
berg; 23 miles S.S.W. of Guitrow. N. lat. 53° 30". E. 
long. 12. 

LUC en Dios, a town of France, in the department of 


| the Dréme, and chief place of a canton, in the diltri¢t of 
| Die, feated on the Dréme; 9 miles S. of Die. 


LUCALA, a town of Airica, in Angola, ona river of 
the fame name, which runs into the Coanza; 30 miles N.E. 

| of Maffangano. 
LUCAN, in Biography, a celebrated Roman poet, was 
| born at Corduba, in Spain, about the year 39 before the 
| Chriftian era. His father, Annzus Mela, a Roman knight, 
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was the youngeft brother of Seneca the philofopher ; and 
his mother, Acilia, was daughter of Acilius Lucanus, ah 
eminent orator. Lucan was brought to, Rome during the 
firlt months of his infancy, and was committed, at a very 
early age, to the care of the ableft mafters in grammar and 
rhetoric. He ftudied philofophy under the ftoic Cornutus, 
from whom he derived the lofty and free ftrain of fentiment 
by which he is fo much diftinguifhed. It is faid he com- 
pleted his education at Athens. Seneca, then tutor to the 
emperor Nero, obtained for him the office of queftor: he 
was foon after admitted to the college of augurs, and con- 
fidered to be in the full career of honour and opulence. He 
gave proofs of poetical talents at a very early age, and ac- 
quired reputation by feveral compofitions; a circumitance 
that excited the jealoufy of the emperor, who valued him- 
felf on his powers as a poet and mufician. Lucan even ven- 
tured to recite one of his own pieces, in competition with 
Nero ; and, to the furprife of every one, the judges decided 
in favour of Lucan. From this period Nero regarded the 
poet with all the malignity of a vanquifhed rival, and made 
ufe of his power in forbidding him again to repeat any of his 
verfes in public. In the confpiracy againft the tyrannical 
emperor, Lucan took a part: the plot was difcovered, and 
he was apprehended among the other confpirators. Tacitus 
and other authors have accufed him of the pufillanimity of 
endeavouring to free himfelf from punifhment, by acculing 
his own mother, and inyolving her in the crime of which he 
was guilty. Mr. Hayley has endeavoured to refcue his 
name from fo terrible a charge, by obferving and com- 
menting on the faét, that the mother of Lucan was pafled 
over without punifhment: hence he inferred, that no evi- 
dence exilted of her having been charged by her fon, but 
popular rumour; becaufe it is well known that no other 
perfon, .however diftantly implicated in the confpiracy, 
efcaped without fome kind of penalty. At any raie, his 
confeffions were of no avail, aud his mind recovered its firme 
nefs for the concluding fcene. No favour was granted him 
but the choice of the death he would die; and he chofe the 
fame which had terminated the life of his uncle Seneca. His 
veins were accordingly opened ; and when he fouad himfelf 
growing cold and faint through lofs of blood, he repeated 
{ome of his own lines, deferibing a wounded foldier finking 
in a fimilar manner: thefe were the laft words which he ut- 
tered. He died in the year 65, and in the 27th year of his 
age. Of the various poems of Lucan, none but his Phar- 
{alia remain, which is an account of the civil wars between 
Cefar and Pompey, but is come down to us in an unfinifhed 
flate. Ite title to the name of an epic poem has been dif- 
puted by thofe critics, who, from the examples of Homer 
and Virgil, have maintained that machinery, or the inter- 
vention of fupernatural agency, is efiential to that {pecies of 
compofition. As to the merits of the poetry itfelf there are 
various opinions. Lucan certainly pofleffes neither the fire 
of Homer, nor the melodious numbers of Virgil. If he 
had lived to a maturer age, his judgment as well as his 
genius would ‘have been improved, and he might have claimed 
a more exalted rank among the poets of the Auguttan age. 
His expreflions, however, are bold and animated; his 
poetry entertaining ; and it has been afferted that he was 
neyer perufed without the warme({t emotions, by any whofe 
minds were in unifon with hisown., The belt edition of the 
Pharfalia is the Variorum, Leyd. B. 8vo., 1669. The edi- 
tions by Oudendorp, 1728; by Burman, 1740; by Bentley, 
1760; and by Barbou, 1767, are in good efteem. The 
Pharfalia has been tranflated into’ Englifh verfe by Mr. 
Nicholas Rewe. There was no Delphin edition of this 

poem, 
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poem, devoted to the interefts of liberty ; but it was one of 
the firft pieces of ancient literature that was publifhed during 
the French republic, by Didot, in a fplendid folio. 

‘Lucan, in Geography, a village of the county of Dublin, 
Ireland, pleafantly fituated on the banks of the Liffey. It 
is: remarkable for a fulphureous medicinal {pring, which 1s 
much frequented. It is 64 miles W. from Dublin. 

Lucan, Jl, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Aladulia; 15 
miles E. of Marafch. 

LUCANAS, a jurifdiGtion of the diocefe of Guamanga, 
in the viceroyalty of Peru, commencing about 25 or 30 
leagues S.W. of Guamanga. Its temperature is cool and 
moderate. ‘The parts of the former breed large droves of 
all forts of cattle; and thofe of the latter are fertile in grain, 
herbs, and fruits. It alfo abownds in valuable filver mines, 
in which the riches of Peru chiefly confift; and by thefe 
means it becomes the centre of a very extenfive commerce ; 
great numbers of merchants reforting hither with their goods, 
and others for purchafing fuch provifions as their own re- 
f{peétive countries do not afford, for which they give in ex- 
change ingots and pinnas of filver. 

LUCANIA, in Ancient Geography, a province of Italy, 
bounded en the north by Campania and Apulia, on the eat 
by Sinus Tarentinus, on the fouth by Brutium, and on the 
weft by the Tufcan fea. A ridve of the Apennines, running 
from north to fouth, divides this province into two parts. 

LUCANUS, in Natural Hiffory, a genus of infe&ts of 
the order coleoptera: antenne clavate, the club compreffed 
and divided into fhort pe€tinate leaves ; jaws projecting be- 
yond the head, fo as to refemble horns, toothed ; two pal- 
pigerous tufte under the lip. 

This genus differs chiefly from the Scaranaus, (to 
which the reader is referred,) in having the jaws confider- 
ably elongated, fo as to give the appearance of a pair of 
denticulated horns ; while the antennz terminate in a laterally 
flattened tip, divided on the interior fide into feveral lamellz. 
There are twenty-fix fpecies, of which four are Britihh, 
which will be noticed by atterifks. 


Species. 


Aces. Jaws exferted, four-toothed at the tip. It in- 
habits feveral parts of Afia. The head is large, depreffed, 
-black, finuate on each fide; jaws longer than the head, 
compreffed at the tip, and armed with a ftrong tooth in the 
middie within. 

Girarra. Jaws exferted, deprefled, with many dif- 
ferent fized teeth; lip rounded. Inhabits Afia. The jaws 
are likewife very long ; the teeth at both ends larger; thorax 
with an unequal margin; body black. 

* Cervus; Stag-beetle, or ftag-chaffer. Jaws exferted, 
forked at the tip; a {mall branch near the middle within. 
It is the largeft of all the European coleopterous infeés, 
fometimes méafuring nearly two inches and a half in length, 
from the tip of the jaws to the end of the body. Its general 
colour is a deep chefnut, with the thorax and head, which 
is of a {quarifh form, of a blacker caft; and the jaws are 
often of a brighter or redder chefnut colour than the wing- 
fhells; the legs and under-parts are coal-black ; and the 
wings which, except during flight, are concealed under the 
fhells, are large, and of a fine pale yellowifh-brown. This 
remarkable infect is chiefly found in the neighbourhood of 
eak-trees, delighting in the fweet exfudation, or honey-dew, 
fo frequertly obferved on the leaves. Its larva, which 
perfectly refembles that of the genuine beetles, is alfo found 
in the hollows of oak-trees; refiding in the fine vegetable 
mould ufually feen in fuch cavities, and feeding on the fofter 
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parts of the decayed wood. It is of a very confiderable 
fize, of a pale yellowifh or whitifh-brown colour; and when 
ftretched out at full length, meafures nearly four inches. It 
has been fuppofed by Roefel, that thefe /arve were the 
cofi of the ancient Romans, which, according to Pliny, 
were in high efteem as an article of luxury. What renders 
this fuppofition the more probable is, that the larve of a 
{pecies of cerambyx, as well as of a curculio, are well 
known to be greatly admired by the inhabitants of the Weft 
Indian iflands, and are frequently collefted at a great ex- 
pence, as a highly delicate difh, being broiled or fried for 
that purpofe. When arrived at its full fize, which, ac- 
cording to fome, is hardly fooner than the fifth or fixth 
year, it forms, by frequently turning itfelf, and moiftening 
it with its glutinous faliva, a {mooth oval hollow in the earth, 
in which it lies ; and afterwards remaining perfetly thll for 
the {pace of nearly a month, divetts itfelf of its fkin, and 
commences pupa or chryfalis. It is now of a fhorter form 
than before, of a rather deeper colour, and exhibits, in a 
ftriking manner, the rudiments of the large extended jaws 
and broad head, fo confpicuous in the perfect infe&: the 
legs are alfo proportionably larger and longer than in the 
larva ftate. The ball of- earth, in which this chryfalis is 
contained, is conliderably larger than a hen’s egg, and of a 
rough exterior furface, but perfe&tly fmooth and polifhed 
within. The chryfalis lies about three months before it 
gives birth to the complete infect, which ufually emerges in 
the months of July and Auguft. The time, however, of 
this infe€t’s growth and appearance in all its itates varies 
much, according to the difference of feafons, It is not very 
uncommon in many parts of England. 

The commonly fuppofed female differs fo much in ap- 
pearance from the male, that it has by fome authors been 
confidered as a diftin& f{pecies. It is not only {maller than’ 
the former, but totally deftirute of the long and large 
ramified jaws; inftead of which it has a pair of very fhort 
curved oues, flightly denticulated on their inner fide: the 
head is alfo of confiderably {maller diameter than the thorax. 
In point of colour it refembles the former. Among thofe 
who confider it as a diitin& fpecies may be numbered the 
ingenious Mr. Marfham, F.L.S., who, in his ** Entomo- 
logia Britannica,’’ affures us that the real female infect ex- — 
tremely refembles the male, but is fmaller, and wants the — 
larger denticu'ation on the inner fide of each horn. The 
generally fuppofed female he diftinguifhes by the title of 
«¢ Lucanus inermis.”” ; 

Saica. Jaws exferted, many-toothed ; lip abbreviated, — 
emarginate. Inhabits America. Body depreffed, {mooth, 
black ; jaws hardly forked at the end. 

Exvarnyus. Jaws exferted, one-toothed, forked at the — 
tip; lip defle€ted, conic; hind margin of the head much ; 
elevated, emarginate. Female lefs; the jaws not exferted. 
Inhabits Virginia. ’ 

Capreotus. Jaws exferted, the middle denticles dif- 
ferently fhaped, forked at the tip. InhabitsGermany. It — 
is about half the fize of the cervus above defcribed; jaws — 
with two thick approximate lobed denticles in the middle; — 
body black. [ 

Dama. Jaws exferted, two-toothed within, as long as — 
the head. Inhabits Virginia. A variety has jaws entire at 
the end; thighs ferruginous. , 

Femoratus. Jaws exferted, three-toothed ; body black; — 
thighs ferruginous. It inhabits Cayenne. The head is 
plain, almoft without lip; thorax more dufky; the fore 
margin fulvous, ciliate; the hind margin two-toothed each 
fide; feutel fulyous, filky. 


Bison. 
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Bison. Jaws exferted, many-toothed ; thorax and fhells 
edged with red. Inhabits America. Edge of the thorax 
rufous, with a black line. 

GazeLta. Jaws two-toothed within; body black; 
fhells edged with teftaceous. Inhabits Siam. ‘The jaws 
are fhort; head with a fmall plate before the eyes; hind 
edge of the thorax notched on each fide; fhanks angular, 


grooved. 

Lama. Jaws exferted, three-toothed, fhorter than the 
head; thorax angular. Inhabits India. 

SwuruRALis. Jaws exferted, three-toothed at the bafe 


within ; bedy teftaceous, with a dorfal black line ; the head 
is teftaceous, with a black margin and dorfal line, which is 
bifid at the tip ; thorax teltaceous, with a black dorfal line 
and {pot each fide at the bafe. 

Carinatus. Depreffed; thorax unarmed, fhorter than 
the head, the hinder angles excavated ; abdomen very fhort ; 
breait ending behind in an acute angle. Inhabits India. 

* PARALLELLEPIPEDUS. Jaws with a lateral elevated 
tooth within ; body depreffed. It inhabits Europe. Body 
black, very {mall: female with a double prominent dot on 
the head. 

Tenesroipes. Jaws lunate, one-toothed; body black ; 
thorax margined; fhells fubitriate. Inhabits Ruflia. Ab- 
domen pitchy. 

Cacurorpes. Jaws incurved, with a thick differently 
fhaped tooth ‘within; fhells pun@ured, flightly downy ; 
thorax a little grooved; fhanks ferrate. It inhabits Van 
Diemen’s land. 

* Carapoipes. Blueifh; jaws lunate; thorax mar- 
gined: varies in being greenifh, with reddifh legs and ab- 
domen. Inhabits Europe. 

Piceus. Black, {mooth, ftriate ; antennz, abdomen, and 
legs pitchy. Inhabits Sweden. 

Carensis. Ex{cutellate, black ; body depreffed ; thorax 
| ftriate. Found in Chili, South America. 

Pirmus. Ex{cutellate, black; hells with punctured 
grooves. Inhabits the Cape. ; 

Taranous. Scutellate, black, very fmooth; jaws ex- 
§ ferted, three-toothed at the tip, two-toothed on the inner 
§) fide. Inhabits Africa. 

Antitore. Jaws exferted, edged on the inner fide, the 

upper margin two-toothed, but the lower. five-toothed ; 
| body brown, nearly fmooth. Found in different parts of 
| Africa. 
__ Busarus. Black; jaws bifid; one part projecting, fub- 
_lunate, three-toothed within; the other larger, deflected, 
| arched entire. Inhabits Georgia. ; 
_ Iyverrurrus. Antenne arched; body black, with a 
| recumbent fpine on the crown; thorax and abdomen remote ; 
thorax and fhells ciliate, with rufous. Inhabits America 
and the Welt India iflands, under rotten fugar-canes. This 
is the paffalus interruptus of Fabricius. 

Denratus. Antenne arched; head many-toothed ; 
thorax pundtured at the fides; thorax and abdomen remote. 
Found in the ifland of Guadaloupe. This is the paffalus 
| dentatus of Fabricius. 
| Mryurus. Antenne arched; thorax and abdomen. re- 
mote, ferruginous; fhells teftaceous. This is the paffalus 
‘minutus of Fabricius, and is found tf the South American 
‘iflands, The body is much depreffed, hardly larger than a 
loufe ; jaws exferted, fhort, unarmed, pointed; fhells hardly 
-ftriate. 

Dr. Shaw mentions a highly elegant fpecies, that has 
lately been difcovered in New Holland, which differs from 
‘the reft in being entirely of a beautiful golden green colour, 
/with fhort, fharp-pointed, denticulated jaws of a brilliant 
Vout. XXI. 
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copper colour, ‘The whole length of the infeét is rather 
more than an inch, Gmelin’s Linn. Shaw’s Zoology. 
Donovan. 

LUCAR, among the Romans, an appellation given to 
the money expended upon plays and public fhows. 

Lucar de Barrameda, St., in Geography, a decayed fea- 
port town of Spain, in the province of Seville, at the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir, the key of Seville, with a good har- 
bour, but difficult of accefs on account of a rock in the 
water. A whole fleet may lie fecurely in the road. The chief 
article of its trade is falt; 13 miles N. of Cadiz. N. lat. 
36° 45'. W. long. 6° 27’. 

Lucar de Guadiana, St., a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, fituated on the Guadiana, on the confines 
of Portugal, and defended by towers and baftions. The 
tide flows up to the town, fo as to bring fmall veffels into its 
harbour; 64 miles W. of Seville. N. lat. 37° 30. W. 
long: 7° 25'. 

Lucar fe Mayor, St., a town of Spain, in the province 
of Seville, on the Guadiamur; 10 miles W. of Seville. 

LUCARIA, an ancient feait celebrated by the Romans. 
Sext. Pompeius obferves, that the lucaria were folemnized 
in the woods, where the Romans, defeated and purfued by 
the Gauls, retired, and concealed themfelves. ‘The word, 
according to Feftus and Sext. Pompeius, comes from /ucus, 
a grove or wood. Varro derives it from /uce, the ablative of 
the word /ux, light and liberty. But the former etymology 
feems the more natural. 

It was held in the month of July, in memory of the 
afylum they found in the wood, which was between the 
Tyber and the road called Via Salaria. 

LUCAS, Tupensis, in Biography, a Spanifh writer and 
prelate, who flourifhed in the thirteenth century, was firit a 
deacon in the church, and afterwards bifhop of Tuy, a city 
of Gallicia, whence he has his furname. He travelled into 
feveral parts of the eaft and other countries, for the purpofe 
of obtaining information concerning the religion and cere- 
monies of different nations ; and was raifed to his bifhopric 
by pope Gregory IX. His principal work was «¢ A Trea- 
tife againft the Albigenfes.’’ He was author, likewife, of 
«The Life of St. Ifidore of Seville ;’’ and he made con- 
fiderable additions to ‘* The Chronicle of St. Ifidore.’’ 
Gen. Biog. 

Lucas, Francis, a learned divine, who flourifhed in the 
feventeenth century, was a native of Bruges, was educated 
at Louvain, attained to the degree of doétor, and was 
made dean of the church of St. Omer’s. He died in 161g. 
He was profoundly fkilled in the Greek, and in all the ori- 
ental languages ; and was an expert judicious critic. He 
was the author of * Notationes in facra Biblia, quibus 
variantia difcrepantibus Loca, Exemplaribus fummo Studio 
difcutiuntur,” 4to., 1580; ‘* Commentaria in Evangel.” 
in 5 vols., folio; ‘ Note ad varias Le¢tiones in Evangel. ;”’ 
“¢ Concordantie Latinorum Bibliorum Vulgate Editionis,”’ 
and of many other learned works. 

Lucas, PAuL, a celebrated traveller, was born at Rouen 
in 1664. He felt an early inclination to travel into foreign 
countries, which he gratified by feveral tours through the 
Levant, Egypt, Turkey, and other parts. He brought 
back a rich treafure of medals and other curiofities for the 
king’s cabinet, who ordered him to draw up ‘an account of 
his travels, and who, in 1714, nominated him one of his 
antiquaries. He was afterwards employed by the duchefs 
of Burgundy., In 1723 he took another yoyage to the 
Levant, by order of Lewis XV., and colletted many cu- 
rious and valuable manufcripts and medals. From this 
period to 1736 he lived a life of repofe; but in the laft 
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named_-year he vifited Spain, a country which he had never 
before feen, and was well received by the king, who en- 
gaged him to arrange his cabinet of medals: but during this 
employment he was taken ill, and died in 1737, at the age 
of feventy-two. He was author of a work, entitled, « Tra- 
vels of Paul Lucas,’’ in feven volumes. In four of them is 
an account of his voyage to the Levant, to Greece, Afia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Africa. His travels in Turkey, 
Afia, Syria, Paleftine, and Egypt, were publifhed at 
Rouen, in three volumes. 

Lucas, Ricuarp, a native of Wales, was born at Pref- 
teigne, in Radnorfhire, in the year 1648; and when he 


had laid a good foundation in grammar learning, he was- 


fent to the univerfity of Oxford, and entered a ftudent at 
Jefus college in 1664. He took his degree of arts in 1668, 
and in 1672; and was fome time matter of the free-fchool 
at Abergavenny, in Monmouthfhire. From this place he 
removed to London, and obtained the vicarage of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman-{treet, and became leéturer of St. Olaves, 
Southwark, in 1683. In 1691 he took his degree of doétor 
of divinity, and was inftalled prebendary of Weitminfter in 
1696. Soon after this, an infirmity which he had ex- 
perienced in his eyes, from his youth, deprived him totally 
of his fight. He died in 1715, at the age of fixty-feven, 
and was buried in Weftmin{fter Abbey. He was highly 
valued by his contemporaries for his piety and learning ; and 
his writings have tran{mitted his name with honour to pof- 
terity. Of thefe the moft important is his Inquiry after 
Happinefs,” in two volumes, 8vo., which has gone through 
many editions. It is remarkable that it was compofed by 
the author, after he had loft his fight, and was rendered in- 
capable of public fervices. His other works are ‘* Praétical 
Chriftianity,”’ and “ The Morality of the Gofpel;” « A 
Guide to Heaven;” * Five Volumes of Sermons,’”’ and 
fome fmaller pieces. He tranflated into the Latin language 
s¢ The whole Duty of Man,” which was printed in 1680. 
Biog. Brit. 

Lucas, S#., in Geography, a town of Mexico, in the 
province of Guatimala; 12 miles E. of Guatimala—Alfo, 
a {mall ifland near the coaft of Mexico, in Salinas bay. 
N. lat. 10° 15’. W. long. 85° 22!. 

LUCAU, or Lucca, in Geography, a town of Saxony, 
in the principality of Altenburg ; 8 miles N.N.W. of Al- 
tenburg. N. lat, 51° 6'. E. long. 12° 18.—Alfo, a town 
of the duchy of Carinthia, near the Geil; 32 miles E. of 
Brixen. 

LUCAYA Istayps. See BAHAMA. 

LUCAYO, one of the Bahama iflands ; 20 miles long, 
and five broad. N. lat. 27° 25°. W. long. 78°. 

LUCAYONEQUE, one of the Bahama iflands; 75 
miles long, and five or fix broad, but of an irregular form. 
N. lat. 27°. W. long 77° 30!. 

LUCCA, a {mall republic of Italy, on the coaft of the 
Tufcan fea, in N. lat. 43° 50!. It is bounded N, by the 
late duchy of Modena ; on the S.W. by the Mediterranean ; 
and every where elfe by Etruria. It is computed to be 

_ upwards of 35 miles in length, and from 15 to 20 in breadth, 
and to contain 288 fquare miles, and within its extent one 
city, 150 villages, and 120,000 inhabitants, of whom, it is 
faid, that from 20,000 to 30,000 are able, on occafion, to 
bear arms. The Luccanefe are the moft induftrious people 
of Italy, and no fpot of ground is left uncultivated; the 
hills being covered with vines, olives, chefnut, and mulberry 
trees, while the meadows near the coaft nourifh numerous 
cattle ; but the country does not produce corn fufficient for 
the confumption of its inhabitants. Oil and filk are the 
ehief exports of Lucca, and their motto is Liserras, a 
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goddefs, rarely found more amiable than here. Lucca ‘was 
anciently a Roman colony ; when the Lombards overran 
Italy, it became tributary to them; afterwards it was an- 
nexed to the dominion of the Frank&, and from them the 
emperors of Germany claimed its fovereignty. In the 
reign of Charles IV. it became an independent ftate, and 
has, during three centuries, maintained its liberty, under 
the proteétion of fome foreign power. In the recent revo- 
lutions of Italy, this ftate adopted a conftitution fimilar to 
the French ; and it is now a principality, with the addition 
of Maffa Carrara, and Garfagnana. : 

Lucca, the capital of the fore-mentioned principality, 
and the refidence of the government, is delightfully fituated 
in a plain, terminated by eminences, and diverfified with vil- — 
lages, feats, f{ummer-houfes, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields. This city is regularly fortified with eleven battions ; 
its circuit is about a league ; it is well-built, and the ftreets, 
though irregular, are broad and well paved. Situated near 
the river Serchio, 12 miles N.E. of Pifa, it contains a ftate-. 
palace, within which is a large arfenal, a Gothic cathedral, 
with a richly furnifhed chapel, 25 churches, 40 convents, and 
about 40,000 inhabitants; among whom are many artifts 
and manufaturers, efpecially in filk and gold, and filver 
ftuffs. The bifhop holds immediately of the pope, and is 
entitled to the pallium, or crucifix, as an archbifhop. In 
the cathedral is a volo fanto, or wooden crucifix, to which 
a peculiar veneration is paid. In the year 1799, the French 
entered this city, and impofed upon it a contribution of 
2,000,000 livres. They feem to have taken it under their 
protection, and to allow it its freedom. N. lat. 43° s4/. 
E. long. 10° 34!. 

Lucca, a river of Afia, which rifes in Perfia, and runs 
into the Indus, about 18 miles above the conflux with the 
Chunaub. ‘ 

LUCCHESI, Anpreay in Biography, a native of Venice, 
and maeftro di cappella, in 1772, to the ele@tor of Cologne. — 
A pleafing compofer, whofe motets were frequently fung by — 
Manfoli, and other great fingers in the churches of Italy, — 
and whofe fymphonies were much efteemed, even in Ger- 
many, where they have been brought to the greateft per- 
feétion. In 1767, he compofed a cantata for a grand fef- 
tival given to the duke of Wirtemburg at Venice. 

LUCCI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
Citra; 3 miles S. of Bifignano. 5 § 

LUCCOS, a river of Morocco, anciently called Lizxos, 
which runs into the Atlantic at Laracha. ; 

LUCE, Sr., a clufter of {mall iflands in the Indian fea, 
near the eaft coaft of Maddgafcar. S. lat. 24° 30'. E, | 
Jong. 47° 40’. 

Luce, Eau de. See Eau de Luce. { 

LUCEA, in Geography, a bay or harbour, on the N. — 
fide of the ifland of Jamaica, into which run two rivers, — 
called Eaftand Welt Lucea; 14 miles W. of Montego bay. — 
N. lat 18° 28’. W. long. 78° 9!. 

LUCENA, a town of Spain, in the province af Cordova, — 
in which are ten convents; 29 miles S.S.E. of Cordova. ~ 
N. lat. 37° 32'. W. long. 4° 29'.—Alfo, a town of Spain, 
in Valencia; 18 miles N.E. of Segorbe. a 

LUCENAY .’Eveeur, a town of France, in the de> ~ 
parthient of the Sadne and Loire, and chief place of a 
carton, in the diftri&t of Autun; 7 miles N. of Autumn, — 
The place contains 804, and the canton gi68 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 250 kiliometres, in 12 communes. N. lat. 
ay” s5!. Evlong. 4° 20! - \” 

LUCERA, an ancient, inconfiderable, manufacturing — 
town of Naples, capital of the province of Capitanatay — 
and fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Benevento ; ie 1p 
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four churches and nine monatteries, and pleafantly fituated 
on an eminence in a plain, near the middle of the province, 
about 75 miles N.E. of Naples. The jurifdiGion of the 
province is held here, and the manufacture is cloth. N. lat. 
41° 28'. E. long. 15° 16'—Alfo, a town of Naples, in 
Calabria Citra; 7 miles S. of Cofenza. 

LUCERIUS, in Mythology, a name given to Jupiter, as 
Luceria was given to Juno, as the deities which gave light to 
the world. 

LUCERN, in Geography, acanton of Switzerland, bound- 
ed on the W. and N. by Bern, on the E. by Zurich and 
Schweitz, on the S. by Underwalden and Bern, lying in N. 
lat. 47° 10°; being from 30 to 50 miles from N. to S., and 
from 25 to 30 in breadth, and containing 100,000 inhabitants, 
who are chiefly employed in agriculture. The fouthern parts 
of this canton are chiefly mountainous, and furnifh for ex- 
portation cattle, hides, cheefe, and butter. The northern 
diftri& is fruitful in corn, which, being more than fufficient 
for the confumption of the canton, allows of a conftant 
exportation from the weekly market held in the town, to 
which the inhabitants of the {mall canton refort for the 
purchafe of that and of other neceflaries. This commerce, 
together with the paflage of the merchandize for Italy, is 
the chief fupport of the town, and might be much improved 
and augmented, confidering its advantageous fituation ; for 
the Reufs iffues fromthe lake, paffes through the town, 
and, having joined the Aar, falls into the Rhine. ; 

Lucern, originally fubje& to the houfe of Auftria, was 
expofed to the inroads of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, 
when thefe cantons had feized their independence. Her 
commerce to Italy was interrupted ; her fairs unfrequented ; 
and her citizens compelled to be continually under arms, 
in order to proteét their territory from inceflant depreda- 
tions. Under thefe circumftances, the Auftrians loading 
the citizens with exorbitant taxes, Lucern made her peace 
with the confederate cantons ; and, expelling the Auitrian 
party, entered into a perpetual alliance with Uri, Schweitz, 
and Underwalden, and became a member of the Helvetic 
union. The acceffion of Lucern gave additional credit and 
power to the confederacy, and enabled it to refift all the 
efforts of agreat and implacable enemy. in 1386, Leopold, 
duke of Auttria, invaded the canton with a numerous army ; 

~when the combined troops gained a bloody victory at Sem- 
pach, in which Leopold loft his life. ; 

The government of Lucern was entirely ariftocratical, or 
rather oligarchical. The fovereign power refided in the 
eouncil of 100, comprifing the fenate, or little council. The 

® great council was the nominal fovereign; but the whole 
| power actually refided in the fenate, confifting of 36 mem- 
bers, who were formed into two divifions, exercifing the 
office by rotation. The adminiftration of the current af- 
| fairs, the care of the police, the management of the finances, 
and the whole executive power, refided in the fenate, which 
fat conftantly ; whereas the fovereign council was affembled 
| only upon important occafions. The fenate had cognizance 
of criminal caufes; but in cafe of capital condemnation the 
fovereign council was convoked, in order to pronounce the 
‘fentence. In civil caufes, an appeal lay from the fenate to 
the fovereign council, which, in reality, was a matter of mere 
. form, as it was an appeal from the fenators in one court, to 
the fame fenators in another. ‘The influence of the fenate 
over the fovereign council was abfolute ; for they conftituted 
‘above a third of that body, chofe their own members, con- 
ferred the principal charges of government, and nominated 
to the ecclefiaftical benefices, which are confiderable ; nearly 
‘two-thirds of the revenue of the canton belonging to the 
‘elergy. From a view of this conftitution, it appears, that 
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when the fpirit of the conftitution is oligarchical, all laws 
enacted for the purpofe of counteracting the power of the 
nobles are mere cyphers. However, in fome inftances, 
the authority of the nobles is controuled; for, in declaring 
war and peace, forming new alliances, or impofing taxes, 
the citizens were to be aflembled, and to give their confent. 
Lucern, being the firft in rank and power among the Ca- 
tholic cantons, was the refidence of the pope’s nuncio, and 
all affairs relating to religion were difcufled in the annual 
diet, which affembled in the town, and which was compofed 

of the deputies of thofe cantons. i 
Lucern, though an oligarchical ftate, manifelted, at the 
time of the French revolution, an averfion from all innovation, 
The people appeared to be fatisfied with their government, 
and refifted all attempts to effect a change. During the 
progrefs of the revolution, Lucern aéted with great {pirit, 
and was inclined to join in defence of her own independence, 
as well as in fupport of the Helvetic union. Even after the 
furrender of Bern and the defertion of Zurich, a numerous 
body of peafants demanded the re-eftablitiment of the an- 
cient government, and joined the troops cf the {mall cantons 
to refift the entrance of the French; and the whole 
canton did not acquiefce without much oppofition and blood- 
fhed. At length a corps of French, after a fhort in- 
veftment, entered the town of Lucern, and reduced the 
people to unconditional fubmiffion. Soon after this eyent, 
Lucern became the feat of the new Helvetic government. 
According to the conititution of the 2gth of May, 1801, 
Lucern was one of the 17 departments, or cantons, into 
which Switzerland was divided : it retained its former extent 
and deputed five reprefentatives to the diet. Near the 
town of Lucern is mount.‘ Pilate,’’ formerly called Mons 
Pileatus, from the Latin word pilea, becaufe its top is 
generally covered with a cloud or cap. This word has 
been corrupted into “ Pilatus,?? whence fome have ridi- 
culoufly contended that Pontius Pilate, after having con- 
demned our Saviour to death, was feized with remorfe, 
made an excurfion into Switzerland, and drowned himfelf 
in a lake at the top of the mountain. At the elevation of 
5000 feet, and in the molt perpendicular part of this moun- 
tain, near the pafture of Brunlen, is obferved, in the middle 
of a cavern hollowed in a black rock, a coloffal ftatue, 
which appears to be of white ftone. It is the figure of a 
man in drapery, leaning one elbow on a pedeftal, with one 
leg croffed over the other, and fo regularly formed, that it 
can fearcely be a lufus nature. This ftatue is called “ Do- 
minic” by the peafants, who frequently accoft it from the 
only place in which it can be feen, and when their voices are 
re-echoed from the cavern, they fay, in the fimplicity of 
their hearts, <‘ Dominic has anfwered us.’? It is difficult 
to imagine by whom, or in what manner, this ftatue could 
be placed in a fituation which has hitherto proved inaccef- 
fible to all who have endeavoured to approach it. This is, 
perhaps, one of the higheft mountains in Switzerland, if 
eftimated from its bafe, and not from the level of the fea ; 
its elevation above the lake being more than 6000 feet. 
Soon aftér the French took poffeffion of Lucern, general 
Brune ereGted, with great folemnity, the ftandard of liberty 
on the’top of mount Pilate; thus, as Coxe fays, conferring 
on the Swifs the fhadow, while he deprived them of the 

fubftance of freedom. Coxe’s Switzerland, vol. i. 
Lucern, the capital of the above-defcribed canton, a 
fmall, tolerably built, walled, trading town, containing about 
3300 inhabitants, and agreeably fituated on a plain almoft 
environed by hills, at the efflux of the Reufs from the lake 
of Lucern, and at the N.W. extremity of the lake; 30 
miles S.W. of Zurich, and 40 E. of Bera. The cathedral 
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and Jefuits’ church are the only public buildings worthy of 
notice; but they are overloaded with rich ornaments, and 
difgraced by bad paintings. In the cathedral is an organ of 
fine tone, and extraordinary fize; the centre pipe is 40 feet 
long, near three in diameter, and weighs 1100 pounds. The 
bridges which fkirt the town, round the edge of the lake, 
are the fafhionable walks of the place, and remarkable for 
their length; being covered at the top, and open at the 
fides, they afford a conftant view of the delightful and ro- 
mantic country ; they are decorated with coarfe paintings, 
reprefenting the hiftories of the Old Teftament, the battles 
of the Swifs, and the dance of Death. In the Wafler- 
thurm tower, the treafure of the republic is depofited. 
The arfenal is well furnifhed with arms. This place is a 
thoroughfare from Italy by mount St. Gothard ; but it has 
no manufaGtures of confequence, and little commerce. Of 
late the principles of toleration have been better underftood 
and more widely diffufed than they were formerly, and a lite- 
rary fociety has been eftablifhed for the promotion of polite 
learning. The lake is bounded towards the town of Lucern 
by cultivated hills floping gradually to the water, contrafted 
on the oppofite fide by an enormous mafs of barren and 
craggy rocks. N. lat. 46° 56’. E. long. 8 6. See the 
preceding article. 

Lucrrn, Lake of, called the Waldftetter fee, or lake of 
the four cantons, confifts of feveral branches and gulfs, dif- 
tinguifhed by particular names, and affording variety of fine 
{cenery. See Lake. 

Lucern, in Botany. See Mrpicaco. 

Lucern, in Agriculture, a plent of the artificial grafs 
kind, chiefly cultivated as a green food for cattle, and which 
affords a larger produce than moft other forts in proportion 
to the extent of land. It is known among botanills by the 
name of medicago fativa, and is the al/afa of the Spaniards, 
and the grand trefle of the French. It has a perennial root, 
and an annual ftalk, which rifes full three feet high in good 
land, and is furnifhed at each point with trifoliate leaves, the 
lobes of which are fpear-fhaped, about an inch and a half 
long, and half an inch broad, fawed towards the {ftalks. 
The flowers grow in fpikes, which are from two to near 
three inches in length, ftanding upon naked footitalks two 
inches long, rifing Pan the wings of the flalks: they are 
of the pea-bloom, or butterfly kind, of a fine purple colour, 
and are fucceeded by compreffed moon-fhaped pods, which 
contain feveral kidney-fhaped feeds. It flowers in June, and 
its feed ripens in September. 

There are feveral varieties of lucern, as thofe with violet- 
coloured flowers, with yellow flowers, with yellow and 
violet flowers mixed, and with variegated flowers; but 
the editor of Mr. Miller’s Ditionary obferves, that they 
are only variations of the fame plant, arifing accidentally 
from the feed. However, neither the yellow nor the varie- 
gated flowered lucern is ever fo flrong as that with pur- 
ple flowers; and cannot of courfe be fo profitable to the 
cultivator. 

It may be remarked, that Columella efteemed this plant 
as the choiceft of all fodder, becaufe it lafted many years, 
and bore being cut down four, five, or fix times»a,year. 
In his opinion it enriched the land on which it grew, fat- 
tened the cattle fed with it, and was often a remedy for fick 
cattle. About three-quarters of an acre of it is, it is fup- 
pofed, abundantly fufficient to feed three horfes during the 
whole year. But though it was fo much efteemed by the 
ancients, and has been long cultivated to advantage in France 
and Switzerland, it has yet found no great reception in this 
country, though it will fucceed here as well as in either of 
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the above countries, being extremely hardy, and capable of 
refifting the cold of our climate. 

In the Synopfis of Hufbandry, it is noticed, that it is 
not till within thefe thirty years that this grafs has been 
much in repute with the farmer, though it was known in 
England long before that time: but the cultivation of it 
was chiefly confined to gentlemen who raifed it on their own 
demefnes ; for the hufbandmen, being well convinced of the 
extraordinary care required to prepare the land for the 
growth of ir, were deterred from embarking in a bufinefs 
which feemed to be attended with much expence, and con- 
tented themfelves with raifing green fodder from their tares 
and clover, leaving the cultivation of this ufeful grafs to their 
landlords, who could better {pare the money for that pur- 

ofe. But now that its virtues are better known, and the 
method of raifing it more perfectly underftood, there are 
few farmers, who do not choofe to fow fome acres of it, to 
fupply their horfes with a wholefome and lafting feed 
throughout the fummer. The feed is of a paler caft than 
that of clover, and rather larger in fize. It is annually 
provided from Holland by the feedf{men, and fold at dif- 
ferent prices, from one to two shillings or more fer pound, 
according to circumitances. 

Soil —In refpe& to the foils that are moft fuitablé to the 
culture of this plant, they are all thofe of the more deep, 
rich, «and dry kinds, as thofe of the found, mellow, loamy, 
and fandy defcriptions; but on fuch as are retentive of 
moifture, it fhould not be attempted, as the roots of the 
plants are liable to be greatly injured, if not wholly de- 
{troyed, by the ftagnation of water about them. Weeping 
gravelly lands, and all fuch as are not well drained, are of 
courfe improper for this fort of culture. Mr. Young fug- 
gefts, that ** the foils that fuit lucern, are all thofe that are 
at once dry and rich. If they poffefs thefe two criteria, 
there is no fear but they will produce large crops of lucern. 
A friable deep fandy loam or chalk, or white dry marly bot- 
tom, is excellent for it. Deep putrid fands, warp on a dry 
bafis, good fandy loam on chalk, dry marle or gravel, all do 
well: and, ina word, all foils that are good enough for 
wheat, and dry enough for turnips to be fed on the land, do 
well for lucern. If deficient in fertility, they may be made 
up by manuring, but he never yet met with any land too 
rich for it.’’ 

Preparation.—The author of the Syftem of Agriculture 
remarks, that ‘in the preparation of the land, the foil 
fhould be always brought into as fine a condition of mould 
as poffible. This may be effecied by repeated ploughing 
and harrowing, and the previous growth of fuch forts of 
crops of the green kind as have a tendency to clean and 
render the land more fine and mellow.’ In this intention 
Mr. Young advifes the taking of two crops of turnips, 


carrots, or cabbages, either in fucceffion, or alternating with ! 
each other, the turnips in the heavier loams being eaten off 


upon the land in the fecond autumn before it is ploughed up. 


In either of thefe cafes, from the hoeing and conitant cul- ; 


ture which is neceilary while the crops are upon the land, it 


will be left in a fuitable ftate of cleannefs and friability. — 
«Others recommend fallowing as a better practice, the root — 
weeds of every kind being carefully picked out in the dif- — 


ferent ploughings and harrowings. From the great length 


of time the ground mutt remain unemployed in this mode of — 


preparation, it is probably only capable of being praétifed 


with advantage where the lands are heavy and very full of — 
But whatever mode is employed, the land mutt be 
rendered perfectly clean before this fort of crop is ventured 


weeds.’ 


upon it. : 


And it is requifite, that before the feed is put ing the — 


mould 
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mould fhould be rendered perfeétly fine by ploughing it over 
as frequently as may be neceflary, and breaking it well down 
by occafional harrowing. It will feldom be neceffary to 
make ufe of manure ; but where the land is found to ftand 
in need of it, the application is beft made with the firft of 
the green crops. The object to be conftantly kept in view 
in this bufinefs, is chiefly that of rendering the land per- 
fectly clean from weeds, and at the fame time highly mellow 
and friable. 

Nature and Quantity of Seed.—As feed{men are apt to 
keep their feeds from year to year, it may be neceflary to 
apprife the farmer, that that which is perfetly frefh, is the 
moit proper for being fown, as moft {mall feeds vegetate in 
the moft perfe&t manner when new. 

And with refpeét to the quantity of feed, Dr. Dickfon 
has ftated that the proportion that is neceflary, is variable 
according to the nature of the land, and the manner in 
which the crop is cultivated. In the broad-caft method, 
from eighteen to twenty pounds may be proper, while in 
that of the drill, it will be confiderably lefs, according to 
_ the diftances at which the operation is performed. In two 

-feet equidiftant rows, the ufual allowance is about fix 
pounds ; in thofe of eighteen inches about eight pounds; in 
thofe of twelve inches, ten or twelve pounds; and in nine- 
inch rows, fixteen or eighteen pounds may be neceflary, 
though Mr. Young only recommends from twelve to fifteen 
pounds for the acre. 

Time and Maaner of Sowing.—In his fy {tem of agriculture, 
the fame writer ftates, that ‘the mott proper feafon for 
putting this fort of crop into the ground, is as early as can 
be done in the {pring months, as in this way the plants may 
be fully eftablifhed before the feafon becomes too hot. The 
latter end of March, for the more fouthern diftri€&ts, may be 
the moft proper period ; and the beginning of the following 

| month for thofe of the north. When fown late there is 
_ more danger of the plants being deftroyed by the fly, as has 
been gbferved by Mr. Tull. If the plants be intended to 
be tranfplanted out in the garden method, it will alfo be the 
beft pra€tice to fow the feed bed as early in the {pring as the 
frofts will admit, in order that the plants may be ftrong, and 
fit to fet out about the beginning of Auguit.”’ 

In regard to the mode of fowing or putting in the crop, 
this writer alfo fuggelts, that ‘it fhould vary with the 
circumftances of the foil, and the mode of after-manage- 
ment that can be adopted with the moft convenience. Where 
much attention cannot be beftowed on the bufinefs of hoe- 
ing and keeping the crop clean, the beft method is that of 
| fowing the land broad-cait ; though in this method the crop 
| may not laft fo long in the ground. Butin cafes where the 
_ crops are capable of being kept in a fufficiently clean condi- 
| tion by repeated hoe-culture, the drill may be more advifable, 
| particularly in narrow diftances. The pra¢tice of tranf- 

planting can, perhaps, only be done in particular cafes, on 
| fmall pieces of deep land that are in great heart, and require 
| the plants in confequence to ftand thin and regular upon the 
| ground, as in thefe modes they become large and of vigor- 
ous growth. In foils that are inclined to moifture at fome 
depth below the furface, it may be a ufeful method of 
keeping the roots of the plants from being injured by their 
penetrating too deeply, as is more the cafe when the plants 
rife from feed. The feed may be fown either alone or with 
grain crops, in the fame manner as clover ; each method has 
its advocates, and it is probable that they may be ufeful un- 
der different circumftances, as in the deeper and more fertile 
forts of land the firft may be the moft beneficial method, and 
‘in thofe of the lighter and lefs deep kinds the latter ; as in 
the deep forts of land there may be lefs lofs of time in pro- 


curing the green produce for horfes or other forts of ftock, 
as well as a greater certainty of the crop fucceeding. But 
in the lighter and more porous foils, by being fown with corn, 
the plants may be better proteéted in their early growth, as 


.well by the fhade as the moifture that will, in that way, be 


preferved. Some indeed fpeak of its fuperior utility on the 
ground of long experience, in its being better preferved from 
the fly. Wherever this mode is made ufe of, the grain 
fhould, however, be fown thinner than is ufually the cafe, 
in proportion as the foils are more rich. Oats are preferable 
to barley for the purpofe, as being lefs liable to lodge, efpe- 
cially when fown thin. From five or fix pecks to three 
bufhels, fown as evenly as poffible, may be the beft propor- 
tions, the fmaller quantity being neceflary on the richeft 
foils.”” Mr. Young remarks, that « the greateft fuccefs by 
far that has been known is by the broad-caft method, which 
is nearly univerfal among the beit lucern farmers, even among 
men who admire and pra¢tife the drill hufbandry in many 
other articles. But as they moftly (not all) depend on fe- 
vere harrowing for keeping their crops clean, which is a 
troublefome and expenfive operation, he ftill ventures to re- 
commend drilling, but very different drilling from that which 
has been almoft univerfally praétifed, viz. at diftances of 
eighteen inches or two feet. Objeétions to thefe wide inter- 
vals are numerous. If kept clean hoed, the lucern licks 
up fo much dirt, being beaten to the earth by rain, &c. that 
it is unwholefome, and the plants {pread fo into thefe {paces 
that it muft be reaped, which is a great and ufelefs expence. 
For thefe reafons, as well as for fuperiority of crop, he re- 
commends drilling “at nine inches, which, in point of pro- 
duce, mowing, and freedom from dirt, is the fame as broad- 
eaft ; and another advantage is, that it admits a {earifying 
once a year, which is much more powerful and effeétive than 
any harrowing. Thefe faéts are {ufficient to weigh fo much 
with any reafonable man, as to induee him to adopt this 
mode of drilling, as nearer to broad-caft by far than it is to 
drills at eighteen or twenty-four inches, which open to a 
quite different fyftem, and a fet of very different evils. 
Nine-inch rows might pradically, but not literally, be con- 
fidered as broad-caft, but with the power of fcarifying.”? 
And in regard to ‘ the material point, of with or without 
corn, two confiderations prefent themfelves. One is, the 
extreme liability of lucern to be eaten by the fly, which 
does great mifchief to many crops, when very young, and 
againit which the growing corn is fome proteétion. The 
value of the barley or oats is another object, and not to be 
forgotten. It is alfo gained in the firft year’s growth of the 
lucern, whichis very poorly produétive, even if no corn be 
fown, fo that he muft own himfelf clearly an advocate for drill- 
ing it among corn, either between the rows of nine-inch bar- 
ley, or acrofs drilled barley at a foot ; perhaps the latter is 
the beft method, as there is lefs probability of the crop 
being laid, to damage the lucern. The quantity of feed- 
corn fhould alfo be {mall, proportioned to the richnefs of 
the land; from one bufhel to. a bufhel and a half, ac- 
cording to the fertility of the foil ; another fecurity againft 
the mifchief of /odging. If thefe precautions are taken, it 
would be prefumptuous to fay that fuccefs mutt follow, that 
being always, and in all things, in other hands than our’s ; feed 
may prove bad, the fly may eat, and drought prevent vege- 
tation, but, barring {uch circumftances, the farmer may reft 
fatisfied that he has done what can be done; andif he does 
fucceed, the advantage will be unqueftionable.”’ 

In the broad-caft mode, in every cafe, as foon as poflible 
after the grain has been fown and harrowed properly in, the 
lucern feed fhould be immediately put in in that mode, by a 
regular even caft over the fine furface, covering it with a 


light 
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light feed-harrow, but it thould not be too deeply covered 
in, two inches being fully fufficient. In the drill method, the 
fame fy{ftem fhould be followed, the lucern feed being drilléd 
in immediately after the corn has been put into the foil. 

It need hardly be noticed that the plats of ground fown 
for thepurpofe of raifing plants, to be fet out in the garden 
method of culture, fhould always be-without grain, or other 
forts of crops, in order that they may admit of having the 
plants properly thinned out and kept clean, and in a vigor- 
ous ftate of growth, for being fet out with the moft ad- 
vantage and fuccefs poffible. 5 

With regard to the proper diftance of the rows, it may 
in addition be obferved, where the drill mode of culture is 
practifed, it fhould probably depend upon the ftate and cir- 
cumftances of the foils. Mr. Kent advifes two feet as the 
beft diftance in all cafes ; while others think equal diftances 
of a foot in rich foils; fuch as are worth from thirty to forty 
fhillings the acre, and nine inches in thofe that are of inferior 
fertility, as from fifteen to twenty. fhillings the acre, the 
beft general diftances. On foils of lefs value it is probable 
that this culture can feldom be had recourfe to with much 
benefit tothe farmer. The laft diftance approaches much to 
the broad-caft method, which is contended by fome as the 
moft appropriate in almoft all cafes, and of courfe it may 
be preferable, as it admits of being plowed between by a 
fuitable plough, in the room of the harrowed method, and 
the obfervations made above are decidedly in favour of the 
method. 

In whatever method this fort of feed may have been fown, 
it is, when good, quick in its vegetation, beginning to fprout 
in the courfe of a week, and foon f{preading the plants over 
the furface of the land. And the fooner it obtains its 
rough leaf the better, as it is then like turnip-plants, out of 
danger of being deftroyed by the fly. But before thefe 
plants arrive at this ftate of growth, they are liable, efpe- 
cially in dry feafons, to be much injured, 1f not wholly con- 
fumed, by the ravages of the fame fort of infect as that 
which is fo detrimental to the turnip crops. ‘ Where the 
greateft part of the plants are injured in’ this way, the au- 
thor of “ Praétical Agriculture” thinks it is probably the 
beft method, when the crop has been put in alone, to plow 
up the land, and fow it down again with frefh feed, as foon 
as poflible.”’ And this he fuppofes ‘is an advantage which 
the fowing the crop alone has over that of putting it in with 
thofe of other kinds.”? 

After Culture.—It may be ftated in regard to the after- 
management of this grafs, that, as the economy of the plant 
is fuch asto render it incapable of being grown with much 
advantage, where other forts of plants, whether of the 
grafs or weed kind, are apt to annoy it ; much care and at- 
tention fhould of courfe be employed in keeping it clean and 
free from the intrufion of all fuch vegetable produétions. 
This, the fame author thinks, “ may be effected in different 
ways, according to the methods in whigh the crop has 
been raifed. Where the broad-ca‘t plan has been purfued, 
fittle is neceflary, where the land has been properly prepared 
after the grain crop has been removed, except keeping all 
forts of heavy ftock from coming upon it. Ina dry feafon, 
if there be occafion, the field may however be fed a little by 
calves, and other very light flock, but they fhould never be 
kept long upon the plants at one time. When the fecond 
cutting has been made in the following year, if any grafs 
fhows itfelf the land fhould be harrowed over in a moderate 
manner, by a harrow which is not too heavy nor too long in 
the tines, two or more times, as may be neceffary in different 
directions, the grafly matter being colle&ted by a fmall light 
implement of the fame kind, and removed from the land. 


This bufinefs fhould be executed as foon in the early part of 
the fpring as the nature and ftate of the ground will admit, 
as dry a period as poffible being taken for performing the 
work. In the fucceeding years two fuch harrowings may 
be frequently required, one in the early part of the {prin 
feafon, and the other in the clofe of fummer. But in thefe 
cafes, efpecially where there is much grafs appearing. a 
much heavier fort of harrow fhould be made ufe of.’? In 
the 25th vol. of the. Annals of Agriculture, one is advifed 
of fuch a weight, as is fufficient for four horfes, and which 
does not {fpread more than four or five feet ; but in moit cafes, 
efpecially where the work is fo frequently performed, one 
that requires lefs draught may be adequate to the purpofe, 
as where fuch large heavy harrows are employed, there 
is much danger in injuring the crowns of the plants, and 
thereby caufing their deftru€tion ; whereas by the ufe df the 
lighter ones, they are moftly much benefited from the mould 
being ftirred about their roots. After thefe operations, as 
in the above cafe, the weeds fhould be brought together, 
and removed from the ground. When the crops are thin and 
patchy, feed in proportion to the deficiencies fhould be fowa 
over fuch places before the harrowings commence each time. 
In every cafe the roller fhould be applied immediately after 
the operation has been performed, not only for the purpofe 
of compreffing the mould about the roots of the plants, but 
to render the furface perfectly level and fit for the {cythe. 
In this method of culture, ** where the produce is not to 
fome extent, it is probably better to feed the crop by light 
cattle-ftock in the autumn than mowit.” 

In refpeé to the drill-fown-lucern, it is recommended, 
“ where the rows are fufficiently evident, in the autumn 
feafon, after the grain has been fecured, that a {mall fhim 
fhould be paffed between them, in order to extirpate all the ~ 
weeds and grafly materials, as well as to loofen the mould 
about the roots of the plants, and that they may be ren- 
dered more perfectly clean, the hand-hoeing of the plants 
in the rows: and that, in the fucceeding year, ftillsmore 
particular attention to the ufe of the fhim and hoe will be 
requifite. The bufinefs fhould be begun as early as the ftate 
of the foils will fafely admit of its being executed : being 
continued occafionally in {uch a manner, as to induce the 
cultivator to leave it again for the production of this grafs. 
In fituations where fuch grounds could be conveniently 
flooded or covered with water occafionally, they might 
therefore be very advantageoufly converted into good mea--. 
dow or grafs-lands; a fort of application that has long 
fince been recommended by De Serres, a French writer of 
great refpeCtability : when fuch lands are perfe&tly broken 
up, they afford, in moft cafes, admirable crops of the grain 
kind: oats, as being leaft injured by a luxuriant growth, 
may, in general, be the moft advifable as the firit crop.” 

It has been advifed, “asa good rule im thefe eafes, to 
give good hoeings, either of the horfe or hand kinds, as— 
foon as weeds appear every time after the crops are taken 
off. If the plants are perfeGly ftraight in the rows, which 
fhould always be the cafe, a fhim may be had recourfe to 
with the greateit benefit, as it may be drawn fo clofely to 
the plants, as in a great meafure to fave the expence of 
hand-hoeing, as, in fuch cafes, it will be only neceflary to” 
extirpate the weeds or natural grafs plants that may have 
eftablifhed themfelves among the lucern plants in the rows, 
which is capable of being effected in a very complete mafi- 
ner by the ufe of a pronged hand-hoe. And it is further 
recommended never, by any means, to fuffer fields of thi 
fort to become weedy, under the fuppofition, that the pro- 
duce may not cut well, or be free from duft ; as where it 
is of fufficiently vigorous growth, and of a fuitable diftane 
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in the rows, according to the nature of the land, there can 
be no reafon for fuch an injurious practice, as it is only 
where the planting is executed at larger diftances than the 
condition of the foil will permit, that any inconvenience can 
be experienced in this way.” 

It may be ftated, that ‘ where hand-hoeing is the method 
chiefly depended on for keeping crops of lucern in a proper 
ftate of culture, much of the bufinefs may be performed 
by women, or even children, and the expence be thus con- 
fiderably leffened.” 

Application of Manure.—In cafes where the foils on which 
this plant is grown are not of confiderable fertility, the oc- 
cafional application of manure may be of great advantage, 
in thickening and increafing the quantity of crop; for this 
ufe clean well rotted dung is probably by much the beft 
manore, as where earthy compoits, afhes, or foot are em- 
ployed, they are apt to promote the growth of, or bring 
up grafles too much; the latter are, however, fometimes 
} fown over the crop in the winter feafon. The dung is ad- 
vifed, in the 25th vol. of the Annals of Agriculture, to be 
applied in the quantity of about twenty tons to the acre, 
| every five or fix years. Mr. Kent, however, thinks it a 
better practice to put a flight coat on annually in the {pring 
feafon. As much expence might be incurred in the cul- 
ture, eftablifhment, and after management of this fort of 
crop, in order to infure a favourable produce, the farmer 
fhould not too haftily attempt it, till he has found how far 
it will fuit his convenience and other circumttances. 

Expences of Cultivation—The various expences attending 
it, as ftated by different writers before the late rife in the 
ee of labour, are thus given, as well as the profit in 

oiling horfes. At prefent, however, a third more may be 
added, and, in fome cafes, much more. 


Expencess 
ete Mas 
Two fpring ploughings extra - Si Repabte) lees) 
Harrowings - Stl hte =O) a2t eG 
Eight pounds of feed - - = 10. 8).y0 
Drilling - - - =n Oia O. 
Horfe-hoeing in autumn - - = Ole 2 HAO: 
Hand-hoeing ditto - - = OMG N FO 
Firft year 118 6 
Annual Expences afterwards. 
, Bes Gan ids 
To rent, tithe, and rates = = - ¥ foo 
Four horfe-hoeings - - =10; To) 0 
Three hand-hoeings - - =, ©) 12,0 
Five mowings - - - = PO) 112) 16 
Raking together — - - =p OL ew 
Loading and carting home - = = OI ue 
Manuring, to amount per annum = - ~=- O12 O 
49.9 
Clear profit .- 9 18 6 
; 717 
Ke Profit in the Praétice of Soiling Horfes. 

_ By keeping five horfes, from beginning of ) #. s. d. 
May to middle of October, at 2s. 6d. } in. 97 6 
per horle, per week é = = 
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Nearly double this is fometimes made by foiling clover, 

_ Number of Cuttings and Manner of Cutting. —In a late prac- 
tical work, it is ftated that, “‘as this is one of the moft 
forward of the artificial graffes, it frequently attains a 
fufficient growth for the fcythe towards the end of April 
or beginning of the following month; and in foils that 
are favourable for its culture, will be in a ftate of readinefs 
for a fecond cutting in the courfe of a month or fix weeks 
longer, being capable of undergoing the fame operation, 
at nearly fimilar diftances of time, during the whole of the 
fummer feafon. In this laft fort of foil, with proper ma- 
nagement, in the drill method, it has been found to rife to 
the height of a foot and a half in about thirty or forty 
days, affording five full cuttings in the fummer. “But in the 
broad-caft crops, in the opinion of fome, there are feldom 
fo many cuttings afforded in the feafon, three or four bein 
more common, as the growth is fuppofed to be lefs rapid, 
than by either of the other modes: this is, however, 
contradi&ted by other cultivators, who have beftowed much 
care on the fubje&t, as will be evident hereafter. “And it is 
ftated, that “in order to have new fucceffions of this grafs 
conftantly becoming ready to be cut, it has been re- 
commended, for the purpofe of foiling, to have the broad- 
catt plantations formed into fo many divifions, as that one 
of them may be cut daily, as about fixty ; and thofe of 
the drilled, and tranfplanted kinds, into from thirty to 
forty, according to the nature of the land, confuming them 
in the fame manner. ‘Thefe cuttings muft, however, be 
varied in proportion to the differences in the growth of the 
crops, and the confumption. The moft economical mode of 
cutting the produce is, without doubt, by means of the 
{cythe, though the reaping-hook has been made ufe of by 
fome ; after being cut, the food fhould be conveyed, as foon 
as poffible, to the animals: this may be done by a light 
cart, or large barrow, made for the purpofe, according to 
the feale on which the bufinefs is conducted. One cutting 
in the day is only advifed by fome, but as there is a lofs as 
well as injury done to all forts of green-cut food by keep- 
ing, even for a few hours in hot feafons, it may bea better 
practice to have two cuttings in the day, efpecially when 


. the weather is warm, and the lucern at no great diftance ; 


befides, the food is eaten better when quite frefh.”’ 

Value and Application of.—It is ttated, that < the produce 
of this fort of crop, in coaverting it to the purpofes of 
foiling cattle, will neceflarily be different under different cir- 
cumflances, but~an acre can feldom, when under proper 
culture and management, fupport lefs than from three to 
five or fix horfes, or other cattle, during the fix fummer 
months, the profit of which cannot be lefs than from feven 
to ten or twelve pounds.” And in letting it remain 
for hay, which is lefs advantageous, in three mowings, an 
acre, where the crop is good, will feldom afford lefs than 
from three to five tons of dry hay. In Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
trials, as ftated in Mr. Young’s Tour, the produce was 
four loads, but in thofe of others, on rich grounds, it was 
five. Itis likewife remarked, that “in making this fort 
of plant into hay, the fame direétions fhould be attended to 
as for clover; the lefs the produce is fhaken about the 


_ better, provided it be fufficiently quickly dried, as the leaves 


will be more fully preferved in the ftems, and the hay, of 
courfe, more valuable. From its greater fucculence, it 
will, in common, require rather more time than clover, 
or faintfoin, in making into hay. As this fort of hay 
is held in lefs eftimation than that of either of the above 
graffes, it fhould always be confumed at home by the farm 
noes or other ftock ; and that of the other forts fent for 
ale, 

But 
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But the principal and moft advantageous practice, in the 
application of lucern, is that of foiling horfes, neat cattle, 
and hogs ; yet a3 adry fodder, it may alfo be capable of af- 
fording much affiftance in many cafes ; and as an early food 
for ewes and lambs, be of great value in particular cafes. 
*¢ As this plant bears repeated cutting, better than mott of 
thofe of the artificial grafs kind, fpringsin a more quick and 
expeditious manner, and affords a healthy nutritious food, it 
mutt be of vait utility to the farmer, where horfes and cattle’ 
form a large part of his ftock; with horfes in this way, it 
has been found by fome, as ftated in the fourth volume of 
Mr. Young’s Eaftern Tour, ‘to anfwer better than any 
other fort of green food that has been tried. The number 
of cuttings that it admits of, being on different foils, and 
under different modes of culture, from about three to five, 
affording a produce of green herbage adequate to the fup- 
port of from three to four or five horfes, for a period of 
nearly fix months in the fummer feafon, as has been feen 
above ;) and though much of this vaft advantage, in the 
fupport of thefe animals, may with propriety be afcribed to 
the economy of the confumption of the food, that unavoid- 

_ably takes place in this excellent praétice, the real produce 
in green food, is, without doubt, larger than in moft other 
grafs crops. The broad-caft crops, in the trials of fone 
cultivators, appear to have been more profitable, in this 
mode of confuming the produce, than thofe of either the 
drilled or tranfplanted methods of culture ; in the practice 
of Mr. Hall, the former fupported from four to five horfes 
for twenty-fix weeks, while the tran{planted crop, in rows 
two feet afunder, only afforded produce fufficient for the 
Keeping of three. And in thofe of Mr. Clayton, in the 
broad-caft method, without grain, five horfes were kept 
from the middle of May till Michaelmas, while that drilled 
in equidiftant rows, at the diftance of eighteen inches, only 
fupported four.’’ There are many other faéts, that lead 
to the fame conclufion. ‘On very rich foils, the drilled 
lucern will, without doubt, when the plants are kept per- 
fe&ly clean, and the mould well ftirred between the rows, 
and laid to their roots, afford an abundant produce, perhaps 


Average of Five Crops. 


more fo than in the broad-caft ; but to do this, great atten- 
tion in the culture muft be beftowed.”? And in “its appli- 
cation, in the foiling of cows, and other forts of cattle, in 
the fold yards, and in the feeding and fattening of oxen, its 
importance is equally great. It is found that in foiling 
cows, the proportion of this fort of food, confumed in 
twenty-four hours, is from about fixty or feventy, to up- 
wards of a hundred pounds, in thofe which are of the mid- 
dling-fized kinds; an acre maintaining in the-proportion of 
about four for twenty weeks. 
portions of ftock have been kept by this practice.’’ In 
feeding cattle with this fort of food, it is obferved, that 
‘in its green ftate, care is neceflary, however, not to give 
the animals too much at a time, efpecially when it is moitt, 
as they may be Aoven or d/own with it, in the fame way as 
with clover.”? The trials, it is added, that have been made 
in fattening bullocks or other cattle with this green fodder, 
are not numerous, but they are fufficiently fo to prove its 
utility in fuch application. In Mr. Young’s trials, cattle 
have been found to increafe faft in flefh by it, paying at the 
rate of four fhillings and fixpence a head fer week, which 
is confidered as a great proof of the value of the plant in 
this view. Its fuperiority to tares is prodigious. It has 
alfo been confidered of the greateft value in this view, in 
Ireland, by Mr. Herbert, after much experience of it. The 
great power which it poffeffes in fattening is rendered indeed 


ufficiently evident, by the fudden effects which it produces — 


in this way, in foiling horfes ; in moft inftances they get into 
high condition, in a fhort time becoming “ fat, without oats 
or hay,’’ in fome cafes. And “ fheep have likewife been 
fattened on this green food with great fuccefs, in Mr. Bald~ 
win’s trials.”? Alfo, ‘in foiling hogs in the fold yards, it 
has been attended with confiderable f{uccefs—and it has been 
fuggefted that as thefe animals do not bite fo clofely as fheep, 
they may be admitted upon the crop with fafety.”” 


And the advantage of this mode of application over that — 
of making the crops into hay, and their expence, produce, 


and profit, are ftated by Mr. Young in this way. 


Soils. Application. Expences. Produé. | Profit. 

| Bess a ae FC Wb | et CL 
Light fandy loam - - ith ae Soiling - tia) O 13.0 © Ti, 5 1G 
Rich black loam - - - - Soiling - | Se Orne ii es fas ale) Ge ae 
Good loam - - - - - Soiling - a a Net) Fama i 6 TO y U2 me, 1G 
Good loam - - - - - Hay - Pea Ata 9; 0. 0 5 One oO 
Rich deep fandy loam . - - Soiling  - | 3) LT «ee 7 = O- erie | eins Soon 
Averages - - - - - - - - | Bene ie Tow 8) oS | 710 4 FF 


Further, the refult of the comparative experiment made 
by Mr. Anderton with this crop, and thofe of burnet and 
faintfoin, as {tated by the fame writer in his Eaftern Tour, 
fhews its fuperiority over them clearly. 


Lucern, at four cuttings, green, produced 159 
Burnet = = > é 84 
Saintfoin - - - - 82 


And the advantages of making them into hay, are thus 
ftated : ' 
One cutting of each. 


Lucern, in grafs, 57% lb. in hay, 22 |b. 
Burnet, in ditto, 25% 
Saintfoin, in ditto, 29% ——— 9 


Although lucern crops fhould not be clofely fed down with 
fheep, it is not improbable but that ‘in particular cafes they — 
may be applied as an early green feed for ewes and lambs with 
great utility and convenience, as they may be relied on for 
this fort of feed much fooner than any of the other kinds of 
artificial our crops, efpecially in foils of the rich, dry, and 


warm defcriptions, being often ready for this purpofe foon 
after the middle of March, affording a good bite through 
the whole of the following month ; the moft difficult period 
for the providing of fuitable fupport for this kind. of ftock. 
The benefit in the healthy growth and improvement of the 
lambs in this mode, will much more than counterbalance an 
lofs fuftained in the firft cut, for the foiling of horfes. P 
; eep 


In other trials, larger pro- 
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fheep fhould not, however, remain on longer than while the 
frefh fhoots are eaten down.”? And it is concluded on the 
whole, that ** though this plant is capable of being thus ufe- 
fully applied, confidering the great expences which are ne- 
ceffary in raifing and keeping lucern crops in a {tate of pro- 
dudtion, and their affording but little produce, efpecially 
when fown without corn, forthe two firft years, notwith- 
flanding they appear to yield a great advantage in the prac- 
tice of foiling animals ; it is probable that much of the profit 
depends upon the method of. confuming them, and not on 
that of the particularly advantageous nature of the plant. 
Its fuperiority to clover, when the differences in the expences 
of their culture, and other circumftances, are fairly brought 
into view, will not perhaps appear fo great as many, ona 
fuperticial obfervation, may have fuppofed. The point in 
which it moft materially excels that almoft invaluable plant, 
is, the duration, or time, which it Jafts in the ground, after 
being once introduced, continuing from ten to fifteen and 
even twenty years, according to the {tate and nature of the 
foil and the attention that is beflowed in the after manage- 
ment. This is a circumftance of the firft importance, in 
cafes where the cultivator wifles to avoid the trouble and 
expence of grain crops, as he can keep a fuitable extent of 
land under this crop, for the purpofe of foiling his ftock 
without them, while with clover it is utterly impoffible. 
Where the proportion of land is fmall, and the quantity of 
cattle and horfe ftock difproportionately large, it is a plant 
admirably calculated for the cultivator’s purpofe, when 
grown convenient to the farm-yards, and kept in due order 
by proper cultivation. In has alfo been recommended on 
dairy farms, as of great utility in {upporting the cows, and 
| increafing the quantity of milk. Where the foils are fuit- 
able, a few acres under this grafs, round the houfe, mutt in 
almoft all cafes be valuable for the purpofe of early green 
food.” 

The advantages of cultivating Iucern are confidered by 
Mr. Young fo extremely great, that the “ agriculturiit 
fhould, he thinks, determine at all events to have fufficient at 
the leaft, for the fummer fupport of all his teams, and other 
horfes ; and if in addition to this quantity, he provides alfo 
for thus feeding much other ftock in his farm-yard, he will 
find it a moft profitable practice.” 

Breaking up old Lucern Grounds.—It has been already fug- 
gelted, that ‘‘on attempting to break up lands that have 
been long under this fort of crop, it has been fometimes 
found, from the great ftrength of the roots of the lucern 
plants, and the confequent difficulty of deftroying them, that 
they have been reftored in fuch ‘a manner, as to induce the 
cultivator to leave them again for the produétion of this 
grafs.’’ And that in fituations where fuch grounds could 
be conveniently flooded or covered with water occafionally, 
they might be very advantageoufly converted into good mea- 
dow or grafslands. A fort of application, that has long 
| fince been recommended. 

__ Incutting lucern crops, the author of the Farmer’s Ca- 
Jendar fuggelts that it fhould always be performed in a lon- 
| gitudinal direétion of the drills, or rows, or of the field, in 
| order that a fearifying may be given to the young growth be- 
| fore it istoo far advanced. And the fame writer remarks, 
"that this fort of crop requires much manure, for though on 
good land it may afford a good produce, without fuch appli- 
cation ; to carry its cultivation to the highelt ftate of per- 
feétion, “not only of produé but alfo of clear profit,” it 
hould have plenty. 
__ But though this fort of plant is feldom liable to be injured 
_ by the froft, in the fouthern diftrits of the kingdom, where 
fit is the moft extenfively cultivated, a writer in an ufeful pe- 
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riodical work, complains that in an experiment of his, in 
which the lucern was drilled about a foot diftant in the rows, 
it deftroyed every plant. “A few indeed, (fays he,) at 
diftant intervals, recovered in the {pring, and grew very de- 
cently, pufhing out long, ftrong, and. carrot roots; but 
their nufnber was fo inconfiderable, and the weeds fo abun- 
dant and luxuriant, that it became neceffary to plow all 
down.’’ In this cafe the land does not feem to have been in 
a proper ftate of either preparation or heart for the growth 
of this fort of crop, And it is fuggetted, that in giving this 
fort of food to cows, it is neceflary to have the precaution 
of letting it be made ufe of the day after it is cut, and not 
the fame day, as in this cafe the animal is liable to fwell. In 
his trials it was found that a large cow confumed about 
eighty-four pounds of this food in twenty-four hours, and 
that if more be given, the animal will probably watte it. 
And it is added, that the butter made froin milk produced 
from this fort of food, is equal to any made from cows fed on 
the beit meadows and pattures. 

LUCERNA, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Po, lately belonging to Piedmont, in the 
province of the Four Vallies, to one a Are it gives name ; 
five miles S.W. of Pinerolo. 

; Lucerna, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Trigla ; which 
ee. 

LUCERNARIA, in Natural Hiffory, a genus of ‘the 
Vermes Mollufca clafs and order. Body gelatinous, wrinkled, 
branched ; mouth placed beneath. There are three {pecies, 
which inhabit the Northern feas, and live among the “ fuci’* 
and “ ulve,”’ generally adhering firmly to their habitation, 
and rarely changing their abode; they feed on polypes, or 
onifci ; the body is commonly headlefs and eyelefs, with 
granulated tubercles. 


Species. 


Quanpricornis. Body long coiled, with four forked 
arms tentaculate at the tip. Inhabits fuci, and feeds on 
polypes. The body is without head or eyes, brown, pel- 
lucid, quadrangular, each angle running into an arm, the 
branches of which are terminated by a fafciculus of thirty 
or forty tentacula ; tail flexuous in the middle and difpofed 
in numerous plaits and folds, thickened at the bafe 2nd ta- 
pering gradually, obtufe at the tip, and extenfile, like 
the tentacule ; mouth white with cinereous ftriz, and four. 
toothed. 

Puryera. Body long papillous, with numerous globe- 
riferoue arms defleGted into an hemifphere ; fixed at the bafe 
by a byffus or mafs of filaments. This is found in the 
Greenland feas at a confiderable depth, and feldom changes 
its abode. Body varying in fhape, about half an inch long, 
reddifh with white globules and papille ; neck ere@, exfer- 
tile, and befet with numerous exfertile papillz ; arms fhort, 
flender, and entangled together. 

Auricura. Refembling an oil-flafk ; neck round, the 
lower extremities dilated and furrounded with eight fafciculi 
of tentaculd. This fpecies is hkewife found in the Green- 
land feas, adhering very firmly to the largeft ulve, from 
which it rarely moves; feeds on onifci, and is about an 
inch and a half long. Body black or reddifh, rarely chef- 
nut-brown with a gold tinge, lubricofe, glabrous, the mar- 
gin furrounded with eight granulate tubercles, refembiing {fo 
many fafciculi of tentacula, containing about fixty in each; 
thefe are black tipt with white ; mouth white. 

LUCERNATES, in the Leclefiaftical Hiftory, a term ufed 
by the primitive Chriftians for canticles, which they fung in 
their noéturnal affemblies; probably from thefe rites being 
performed by lamp-light. 
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LUCHNOW Hits, in Geography, a range of moun- 


tains in Hindooftan, between the circars of Ruttunpour 
and Goondwana; the paflage over which is called “* Luch- 
now Pafs,’’ and is fituated about eight miles W. of Ky- 
ragur. 

LUCHO, a town of the principality of Pomerelia ; 12 
miles S.W. of Dantzic.—Alfo, a town of the principality 
of Luneburg, on the Jetze, in a moift foil, fo that moft of 
the houfes are erected on piles; 40 miles E.S.E. of Lune- 
burg. N. lat. 52° 58’. E. long. 11° 17. 

LUCHOWICZE, a town of Lithuania, in the pala- 
tinate of Novogrodek ; 40 miles S.S.E. of Novogrodek. 

LUCIA, Sr.., or, as it is called by the French, St. dloufie, 
from its having been difcovered on St. Lucia’s day, one of 
the Charaibe or Caribbee iflands in the Weft Indies, about 
27 miles in length from N. to S., and 12 broad. In this 
ifland are feveral hills, two of which are remarkably round 
and high, and faid to have been volcanoes. At the foot of 
thefe hills are fine vallies, well-watered, and having good 
foil, that produces trees, the timber of which ferves the 
planters of Martinico and Barbadoes for building their 
houfes and windmills. ‘The ifland alfo fupplies plenty of 
cocoa and fuftic. The air, fanned by the trade winds, 
which, by the arrangement of the hills, are admitted into 
the ifland, and thus moderating the heat, is reckoned falu- 
brious. ‘The ifland has feveral good harbours and bays, 
which afford commodious anchorage; particularly the 
s¢ Little Careenage,’’ which is accounted the beft in all the 
Caribbees, and which induced the French to prefer it ta the 
other neutral iflands. This harbour poffeffes feveral advan- 
tages, fuch as its depth, the excellent quality of its bottom, 
and its convenient careening places. Thirty fhips of the 
line may lie here fheltered from hurricanes, without the 
trouble of mooring them. As to the other harbours, the 
winds are always favourable for going out, and the largelt 
{quadron may be in the offing in lefs than an hour. In the 
ifland are nine parithes, eight to the leeward, and only one 
to the windward. A high rcad is made round the ifland, 
and two others which crofs it from E. to W., and thus af- 
ford an eafy conveyance of the commodities of the planta- 
tions to the barcaderes, or landing places. In the year 1769, 
the free inhabitants of the ifland arounted to 2524; the 
flaves to 10,270. Of cattle it had 1819 horned beaits, and 
2378 theep, befides 598 mules and hories. Its plantations 
confilted of 1,279,680 plants df cocoa; 2,463,880 of coffee; 
681 {quares of cotton ; and 254 of fugar canes: 16 fugar 
works were actually at work, and 18 nearly completed. 
Its produce yielded 112,000/., which was capable of being 
improved to 500,000/. After the Englifh had been fettled 
for fome time in this ifland, the Charaibes, inttigated by the 
French in the year 1638, either killed or drove from the 
ifland the Eoghth fettlers with their governor. When the 
civil wars broke out in England, a party of French arrived 
here, under a perfon named Rooflelan, well provided with 
ftores and ammunition. Rouflelan recommended himfelf to 
the Charaibes, fo that he and his colony carried on an ad- 
yantageous trade; but upon his death in 1654,-he was fuc- 
seeded by La Riviere, who with his whole colony was 
maffacred by the Charaibes. It is needlefs to recount the 
attempts made by the French, and alfo by the Englifh in 
1672, and at a later period in 1723, to obtain and preferve 
a fettlement in this iland. At length, when the Englifh 
were compelled to relinguifh all hopes of obtaining this and 
other iflands by force, St. Vincent, Dominica, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia were declared neutral by the treaty: of Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle in 1748 ; and thofe who remained of the ancient 
proprictors were left in unmolefted poffeflion. The treaty 
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of neutrality was no fooner concluded, than both Englifh 
and French appeared diffatisfied with the arrangement © 
they had made. The Englifh, in particular, difcoyered, 
that by acceding to the compromife, they had given up — 
St. Lucia, an ifland worth all the reft, and to which, it — 
muft be owned, they had fome colourable pretenfions, — 
founded on a treaty entered into with the Charaibean in- 
habitants in 1664, 600 of whom attended an armament that 
was fent thither by lord Willoughby, and a¢tually put the 
Englifh publicly and formally into poffeffion. By the peace — 
of Paris, February 1763, the three iflands of Dominica, — 
St. Vincent, and Tobago were afligned to Great Britain; — 
and St. Lucia to France in full and perpetual fovereignty ; — 
the Charaibes not being once mentioned in the whole tranf- — 
action, as if no fuch people exitted. The Englifi took this — 
ifland in the year 1779, but reitored it at the peace in 17833 — 
it was retaken by the Englifh in 1794, rettored in 1795, 
. 


and retaken in 1796; reitored and recaptured in 18e3. 
N. lat. 13° 37’. W. long. 60° 3o!. 

Lucta, S¢., atown of Sicily, in the valley of Demona; 
feven miles N. of Meffina.—Alfo, a town of the ifland of © 
Corfica ; fix miles N.E. of Corte-—Alfo, one of the {maller . 
Cape Verd iflands, about 24 miles in length, high and 
mountainous. Qn the E, fide is a harbour, defended by 
two {mall iflands, which afford good fhelter and anchorage. — 
N. lat. 16° 46’. W. long. 24° 30!—Alfo, a town of © 
South America, in the government of Buenos Ayres, on 
the E. fide of the river Plata; 140 miles N. of Santa Fé. 
—Alfo, a town of Brazil, in the government of Goyas, © 
on the river Tocantins. S. lat. 12° 20'.—Alfo, a town of 
South America, in the government of Buenos Ayres, on © 
the Parana; 110 miles S. of Corientes.—Alfo, a town ~ 
of Peru, in the government of Arequipa; 50 miles S.E. of © 
Arequipa.—Alio, a town of South America, in the audience © 
of Quito, on the Datié; 35 miles N.N.W. of Guayaquil. 
—Alfo, a town or Italy, inthe Trevifan ; 20 miles E.S.E. 
of Trevigio.—Alfo, a river of Africa, which’runs into the © 
Indian fea; S. lat. 28 .—Alfo, a river of America, in Eaft © 
Floride, which runs S.E. along the E. fide of the peninfula, 7 
and communicates inland with the Indian river. ' 

Lucia Bay, St., a bay on the E. coaft of the ifland of 7 
Borneo. N. lat. 4° 16’. E. long. +17 15!. 1 

LUCIAN, in Biography, a diitinguifhed Greek writer, 
a native of Samofata, on the banks ot the Euphrates, was © 
born in the reign of Trajan, of mean parentage, and in his 7 
youth was piaced with his uncle to learn the art of a ita- 7 
tuary. Having no genius for the profeflion, and failing of 7 
fuccefs in fome of his firit attempts, he withdrew from his © 
maiter, and went to Antioch, where be engaged in literary 
ftudies, and embraced the profeffion of a pleader. He re-- 
ported, that he was induced to this itep by a dream, 1a” 
which Learning feemed to draw him to her, and to promife > 
to his efforts fame and immortality. He was foon difguiled © 
with the contention of the bar, and confined himfelf to the ~ 
practice of eloquence as a fephiit or rhetorician, in which 
capacity he vilited feveral foreign countries, particularly ~ 
Greece, Italy, Spain, and Gaul. ‘The emperor M. Aurelius © 
was fenfible of his great merit, and appointed him regifter 
to the Roman governor of Egypt. He died about the 
year A.D. 180, when he had attained the great age of ga. 7 
The works of Lucian, which are numerous, and written ins 
the Attic diale&, confift chiefly of dialogues, in which he_ 
introduces different charaéters with much dramatic pro-_ 
priety.. His {tyle is eafy, fimple, elegant, and animated,” 
and he has ftored his compofitions with many lively fenti-— 
ments, and much of the true Attic wit. His frequent ob- 
{cenities, and his vulgar manner of expoling to ni 
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almoft every kind of religion, have drawn upon him the cen- 
fure of moralilts in all ages. The beft editions of Lucian’s 
works are thofe of Bourdelot, Paris 1615; of Grevius, 
Amtt. 1687; of Reitzius, Amft. 1743, and the Bipontine 
edition in/1o vols. 178 ; 

Lucian, (de elec. feu Cygnis,) is the only ancient writer 
who has dared to doubt of the mufical abilities of fwans. He 
tells us, with his ufual pleafantry, that he tried to afcertain 
the fact, by making a voyage on the coafts of Italy; and 
relates, that being arrived at the mouth of the Po, he and 
his friends had the curiofity to fail up that river, in order 
to afc the watermen and inhabitants concerning the tragical 
fate of Phaeton ; and to examine the poplars, defcendants 
of his fifters, whom they expe¢ted to fhed amber inftead of 
tears ; as well as to fee the {wans reprefent the friends of 
this unfortunate prince, and hear them fing lamentations and 
forrowful’ hymns, night and day, to his praife, as they ufed 
to do in the character of muficians, and favourites of Apollo, 
before their change. However, thefe good people, who 
never had heard of any fuch metamorphofes, freely con- 
feffed, that they had indeed fometimes feen fwans in the 
marthes near the river, and had heard them croak and fcream 
in fuch a difagreeable manner, that crows and jays would 
be firens, compared with them, in a mufical capacity ; but 
that they had never even dreamed of {wans finging a fingle 
note that was pleafing, or fit to be heard. 

Lveran, a Chriftian martyr in the fourth century, is 
fuppofed to have been a native of Antioch, of which place 
he became a prefbyter. He was a pious and learned man, very 
eloquent, and welt filled in the knowledge of the fcriptures. 
He publithed an edition of the Septuagint, with correétions, 
fuggelted by a collation of ancient copies, which vertion 
was generally ufed in Jerome’s time by the churches from 
Conftantinople to Antioch. He publifhed alfo an edition of 
the New Teftament, the canon of which appears to have 
been much the fame with that of other Chriftians. Jerome 
does not commend thefe editions; he depreciates Lucian’s 
Septuagint in comparifon with Origen’s. It is certain that 
| Lucian was in high efteem with the Arians of the fourth 
| century, and on that account it has been fuppofed that he 

adopted their principles; though he is claimed on the other 
fide as the advocate of the doétrine of the Trinity; but Dr. 
_ Lardner, who has examined the queftion with his ufual dili- 
gence, candour. and impartiality, obferves, “« Whether Lu- 
cian’s opinion concerning the Trinity, particularly con- 
cerning the Word, was the fame with that, which is now 
reckoned orthodox, or not, which is a point not eafily de- 
termined ; we have feen other accounts of him which are 
unqueltioned ; and all mutt be fatisfied, that he was a pious, 
| learned, and diligent man; that he believed Jefus to be a 
| divine teacher and the Chrift.’’. During the perfecution of 
| the Chriftians in the reign of Maximin, Lucian was appre- 
_hended, and conduéted to Nicomedia, where the emperor 
| then was. Here he was commanded, in the prefence of 
the monarch, to renounce the Chriftian faith ; this he not 
only refufed, but delivered an able and very eloquent defence 
| of it, of which the following is given in Lardner : ¢ It is no 
| fecret, faid he, that the God whom we Chrittians worfhip, 
is the one God declared to us by Chrift, and by the Holy 
- Ghoft infpired in our hearts. I own, that w2 alfo once 
trufted in gods of our own making, but Almighty God, 
commiferating the errors of mankind, fent his wifdom into 
this world clothed in flefh to teach us the knowledge of 
| God, who made the heavens and the earth, who is eternal 
| and invilible. He, moreover, gave us a rule of life, and 
| delivered to us the precepts of righteoufnefs ; he taught us 
to practife fobriety, to rejoice in poverty, to be very meek, 
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to be willing to fuffer, to preferve the purity of our minds, 
to be patient at all times. He likewife foretold the things 
that have fince happened to us; that we fhould be brought 
before kings and rulers, and be flaughtered as viGtims ; for 
which caufe alfo, though he was immortal, as being the 
Word and Wifdom of God, he yielded himfelf to death, 
that, whilft he was in the body, he might fet us an example 
of patience. Nor did he deceive us by dying, but on the 
third day rofe again, being innocent and unfpotted, and un- 
dergoing death only that he might overcome it by rifing 
again. Thefe things are well attefted, and a large part of 
the world now acknowledge the truth of them’? Upon 
this he was fent to prifon, and {peedily put to death, but 
in what manner is not known. He was buried at Hele- 
nopolis. Lardner, vol. iii. edit. 1788. 

LUCIANA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville ; eight miles W.N.W. of Ecija. 

LUCIANANO, a town of Etruria; 12 miles W. of 
Cortona. ° 

LUCIANISTS, or Lucanists, a religious fe, fo 
called from Lucianus, or Lucanus, a heretic of the fecond 
century, being a difcrple of Marcion, whofe errors he fol- 
lowed, adding fome new ones to them. 

Epiphanius fays, he abandoned Marcion ; teaching, that 
people ought not to marry for fear of enriching the Creator: 
and yet other authors maintain, that he held this error in 
common with Marcion, and other Gnoltics. He denied 
the immortality of the foul; afferting it to be material. 

There was another feét of Lucianifts, who appeared fome 
time after the Arians. ‘hey taught that the Father had 
been a Father always, and that. he had the name even before 
he begot the Son; as having ia him the power, or faculty 
of generation ; and in this manner they accounted for the 
eternity of the San. 

LUCIANO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in New 
Caftile; 19 miles W. of Civdad Reel. 

LUCID Inrervats, the fits of lunatics, or maniacs, 
wherein the phrenzy leaves them in pofleffion of their reafon. 

It is faid, lunatics are capable of making a will in their 
lucid intervals. 

LUCIDA Coron», in Afronomy, a fixed ftar of the 
fecond magnitude, in the northern crown. See Corona 
Borealis. 

Lucips Aydre. See Cor Hydre. 

Lucina Lyre, a bright ftar of the firft magnitude, in 
the conftellation Lyra. 

LUCIDO, Sr., in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Calabria Citra; 11 miles W.N.W. of Cofenza. 

LUCIDUM Serrum. See Seprum. 

LUCIFER, in Afronomy and Mythology, a name given 
to the planet Venus, when fhe appears in the morning be- 
fore fun-rife. 

Lucirrr, in Biography, a celebrated bifhop of Cagliari, 
the metropolitan city of the ifland of Sardinia, flourifhed in 
the fourth century. He was one of the deputies fent by 
pope Liberius to Milan, in the year 354, at the time when 
the emperor Conftantius had fummoned a council for the 


_ purpofe of condemning Athanafius. Lucifer, and Eufebius, 


bifhop of Verceil, adhered moft ftrenuoufly to the caufe of 
Athanafius, which fo enraged the emperor that he banifhed 
them into the Eaft. Lucifer was fent toa city in Syria, 
from whence he was removed to Eleutheropolis in Paleftine. 
Here he wrote two books, in defence of Athanafius and his 
fupporters, with fo much boldnefs, or perhaps violence, 
that St. Jerome fays he muft at the time have made up his 
mind to the fuffering of martyrdom, ‘Thefe books he not 
only made public, but fent a copy of them to Conftantius, 
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in his own name. The emperor, amazed at his intrepidity, 
defired them to be returned to the bifhop, in order that he 
might have an opportunity to acknowledge or to difavow 
them. ‘The prelate avowed himfelf the author, and know- 
ing the probable confequences, faid he was ready to fuffer 
death in defence of what he had written and done. Atha- 
nafius fent him a letter of thanks for the fervice which he 
had performed for the Catholic caufe, and requelting a copy 
of his works, which he either tranflated himfelf, or caufed 
to be tranflated from the Latin into Greek. On the death 
of Conftantins, Lucifer recovered his liberty and came to 
Antioch, where the Catholics were divided into two parties. 
Lucifer widened the breach already made, by joining with 
the opponents of the bifhop of Miletus, who, though a 
Catholic, was ordained by bifhops fufpeéted of Arianifm, 
* and had communicated with them, and ordained a Prefbyter 
among the mal-contents to the epifcopal office. This ftep 
was condemned by his friend, and formerly fellow fufferer 
Enfebius, who had been fent to Antioch by the fynod of 
Alexandria, with the view of re-eftablifhing the peace of the 
church. But Lucifer determined to maintain what he had 
done, and withdrew from the communion of Eufebius, and 
he formed a party, called after himfelf Luciferians, who 
refolved to avoid all commerce or fellowfhip with thofe 
bifhops who had declared themfelves in favour of the Arians. 
With this refolution he went into Sardinia, and thereby pro- 
duced a {chifm in the church, which at firft {fpread widely, 
but did not obtain numerous adherents, and does not ap- 
pear to have out-lived the century. Lucifer died about the 
year 370. His works are written in a harfh and barbarous 
ityle. According to Lardner, they confift very much of 
pafflages of the Old and New Teftament, cited one after 
another, which he quotes with marks of the greatelft refpect. 
He farther adds, that the works of this prelate have not yet 
been publifhed with all the advantage that might be wifhed. 
The titles of thefe works are * Ad Conftantinum Impera- 
torem, lib. ii. ;?? “* De Regibus Apoltaticis ;" * De non 
conveniendo cum Hereticis ;”? “ De non parcendo Delin- 
quentibus in Deum ;” “ Quod moriendum fit pro Filio 
Dei;? and “ Epiftola brevis ad Florentium.”” They were 
colle@ed together, and publifhed at Paris by John Till, 
bifhop of Meaux, in 1568. Gen. Biog. Lardner, vol. iv. 
edit.1788. Moreri. 

LUCIFERA, in Mythology, a furname given to Diana, 
under which title fhe was invoked by the Greeks in child- 
bed. She was reprefented as covered with a large veil, in- 
terfperfed with ftars, bearing a crefcent on her head, and 
holding in her hand a lighted flambeau. 

LUCIFERIANS, a religious fe&, who adhered to the 
{chifm of Lucifer, bifhop of Cagliari, in the fourth century, 
who was banifhed by the emperor Conftantius, for having 
defended the Nicene doétrine concerning the three perfons 
in the Godhead. 

St. Augufline feems to intimate, that they believed the 
foul, which they confidered as of a carnal nature, to be 
tranfmitted to the children from their fathers. ‘Theodoret 
fays, that Lucifer was the author of a new error. The 
Luciferians increafed mightily in Gaul, Spain, Egypt, &c. 
The oceafion of the fchifm was, that Lucifer would not 
allow any aéts he had done to be abolifhed. There were 
but two Luciferian bifhops, but a great number of prieits 
and deacons. The Luciferians bore a peculiar averfion to 
the Arians. 

LUCILIUS, Carvs, in Biography, a Roman poet, was 
born at Sueffa, in the country of the Aurunci, about the 
year 148 B.C. He was of a good family, and in the 
Numantine war bore arms under Scipio Africanus the 
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younger, with whom, and his friend Lzlius, he lived in terms 
of friendfhip. He is looked upon as the founder of fatire, 
and as the firft confiderable writer of fatires among the 
Romans. From Horace, who refers to them feveral times 
in his own fatires, it appears that he imitated the old Greek 
comedians in marking out by his cenfure individuals noto- 
rious for their vices, even thofe of the very higheft rank, 
Though fuperior to his poetical predeceflors at Rome, and 
though he wrote with great roughnefs and inelegance, he 
gained many admirers. By Horace he is compared to a 
river which rolls upon its waters precious fand, accompanied 
with mire and dirt. Of his thirty books of verfes only a 
few {cattered fragments are come down to modern times. 
He died at Naples about the year B.C. 103. His frag- 
ments have been collected and publifhed, with notes by 
Francis Douza, in quarto. They are alfo given iu Mat- 
taire’s “ Corpus Poetarum.”’ ; 

LUCINA, of /ux, light, in Mythology, a deity who pre- 
fided over the labour of women and the birth of .children. 
This title is fometimes given to Diana, but moft commonly 
to Juno. 

LUCIO, Sr., in Geography, a town of Etruria; i 
E.S.E. of Leghorn. Sw 2 gee seme 

LUCIOPERCA, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Percas 
which fee. r 

LUCIPARA, or Lustrara, in Geography, afmall bar- 
ren ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the S. coaft of the 
ifland of Banca. S. lat. 3° 14/. E. long. 106° 20'. 

LUCITO, a town of Naples, in the county of Molife ; 
11 miles N.E. of Molife. - ie 

_LUCIUS L., pope, in Biography, fucceeded to the high 
dignity upon the death of Cornelius in the year 252, and 
after a fhort pontificate he is fuppofed to have died in 
March 253. He was banifhed Rome immediately after his 
ordination, under the reign of Gallus; but he foon returned 
to the great joy of his flock, who crowded to meet him. 
St. Cyprian wrote him a letter of congratulation, in which 
he obferves, that he was perhaps recalled to be immolated 
in the fight of his flock, that they might be encouraged and 
animated by his Chriftian conftancy and refolution. Cy- 
prian in another place calls him a martyr, neverthelefs we 
have no account of the manner of his death, and hence it 
has been thought that the expreflion made ufe of by this 
father is not to be underftood ftrictly and literally. 

Luerus II. pope, raifed to that dignity on the death of 
Celeftine II. in 1144, was a native of Bologna, who em- 
braced the ecclefiaftical life among the canons of St. Au- 
guiline. In 1125 he was created a cardinal, and appointed 
librarian of the Roman church. After this he was nomi- © 
nated the chancellor, and twice was fent papal legate into 
Germany. <A fhort time before the death of Innocent II. 
the Romans threw off the papal yoke in temporal matters, 
reftoring the fenate, and creating their own magiltrates, to 7) 
whom they would yield obedience. In this attempt to 47) 
recover their ancient hberties, they perfifted after the elec- i 
tion of Lucius, whom they acknowledged for lawful pope, © 
but would not own him for their fovereign. They con- 
tended that it was inconfiftent with the profeffion of the — 
clergy, that they fhould poflefs lordfhips, eftates, and tem- 
poral dominion, and that they ought to content themfelves — 
with fuch decent fubfiftence as they might derive from 
voluntary tythes and oblations. To Lucius, as their bifhop, 
they paid all due refpeé&t ; but foon after his election, they 7 
veiled the patrician dignity in one of their own body, and 
fubmitted to him as their prince. Lucius took every me- 
thod to oppofe their plans; he fought afliftance from Con- 
rad, king of Germany, and when he was refufed, he put 7 

himfelf 
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himfelf at the head of his own troops, and marched againit 
the Capitol, where the fenate was fitting. His forces were 
defeated and himfelf wounded with a ftone, which termi- 
nated his life in a few days, after a pontificate of about 
eleven or twelve months. Some of his letters are extant 
in the roth vol. of the Colle&. Concil.; and two in the 
fecond vol. of Baluze’s Mifcel. 

Lucius L{I., pope, a native of Lucca, was educated to 
the church, and after various degrees of preferment, he was 
created cardinal by Innocent II. By Adrian LV. he was 
fent legate into Sicily; after this pope Alexander III. ap- 
pointed him legate to the emperor Barbaroffa, and on the 
death of Alexander in 1181, he-was raifed to the holy fee. 
He was the firft pope who was elected by the cardinals 
alone, to the exclufion of the people and clergy, who had 
hitherto taken a part in the choice of a new pope. To- 
wards the clofe of the year 1182, a quarrel took place 
between the pope and the Romans, owing to his refufal to 
comply with fome cuftoms which had been obferved by all 
his predeceffors. The people broke out into infurrection, 
and drove him out of the city, purfuing him from one 
{trong hold to another, till he retired for fafety to Verona. 
Ax firft he was ably f{upported by the emperor, who ordered 
Chriftian, archbifhop of Mentz, to march in his defence at 
the head of a powerful army. ‘This prelate foon reduced 
all the {trong holds in the neighbourhood of Rome, and fo 
haraffed the Romans, that they were ready to receive the 
pope on his own terms, when the death of Chriftian pro- 
duced a fudden alteration in the ftate of affairs; and the 
Romans, feeling their power, became more determined than 
ever in their oppofition. Lucius fent nuncios to all Chrif- 
tian princes and bifhops to gather contributions ; large fums 
were gained which he fpent in bribing the leaders of the 
eppofing parties, and then ventured to return to Rome. 
A fecond infurreCtion drove his holinefs to Anagni, whence 
he went into Lombardy, to implore the proteétion of the 
“emperor, who was at that time on his march into Italy, for 
the purpole of holding a council at Verona. In 1184 the 
council was opened, and the pope preferred his complaints 
againft the Romans, painting, in the ftrongeft colours, the 
enormities which they had perpetrated ; and they were, with- 
out hefitation, declared enemies of the church. To this 
council is to be traced the origin of the inquifition againft 
heretics. For not only were the Albigenfes condemned 
and anathematifed anew, under different names, but all who 
fhould admit them into their houfes, fuffer them in their 
territories, or afford them any fort of relief. Under the 
fame fentence were included all thofe who held or taught 
different doétrines from thofe held and taught by the Ro- 
man church. Some grounds of difpute arofe between the 
emperor and the pope, as well with refpect to the reinitate- 
ment of certain bifhops who had been fufpended ; as alfo 
on account of the pope’s refufal to crown the emperor’s 
fon Henry, and to give him the title of emperor. The 
| pope, however, was not willing to proceed to a dire&t rup- 
ture with the emperor, and the bufinefs in difpute was fuf- 
| pended. In 1184, we find Lucius prefling, with great 
earneftnefs, the Chriftian princes to fend powerful fuccours 
to the afliftance of their friends and brethren in the Holy 
‘Land. While he was promotiag, to the utmott of his power, 
| a new crufade, he died at Verona in November 1184, after 
| @ pontificate of little more than four years, He is com- 
| mended for prudence, piety, and unblemifhed manners. 
_ Two of the « Letters,’’ and a “ Decree’? of this pope’s, are 
| to be found in the roth vol. of the Colle&. Concil. Mr. 
Gibbon, {peaking of the 2d and 3d Lucius, fays, ‘* I can- 
fiot forget the fufferings of two pontiffs of the fame age, 
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the fecond and third of the name of Lucius. The former,. 


as he afcended in battle array to affault the Capitol, was 
itruck on the temple by a ftone, and expired in a few days. 
The latter was feverely wounded in the perfons of his fer- 
vants. Ina civil commotion feveral of his priefts had been 
made prifoners, and the inhuman Romans, referving one asa 
guide for his brethren, put out their eyes, crowned them 
with ludicrous mitres, mounted them on afles with their 
faces to the tail, and extorted an oath, that in this wretched 
condition they fhould offer themfelves as a leffon to the head: 
of the church.’’ Bower. Moreri. Gibbon, vol. xii, 

Lucius, “in Ichthyology, afpecies of Efoc ; which fee. 

Lucius Marinus, the Sea-pike, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the fifth more ufually called the merlucius, and im 
Englith the hake. See Ganus. 

Lucius Marinus is alfo ufed by many authors’ for the 
Judis, called alfo by fome /phyrena. 


Lucwws Terreftris, the Land-pike, in Zoology, the name of" 


a very fingular fpecies of American lizard, which has the 
fhape, feales, &c. of the pike-fifh; in the place of the fins 
of that fifth it has four legs, but thefe are fo weak and 
flender that it makes no ufe of them in walking, but crawls 
along’ upon the ground in the manner of a fnake, and draws 
its legs after it; it grows to about fifteen inches long, with 
a proportionable thicknefs ; it is all over covered with {mall, 
itrong, and glofly feales, of a filver grey. Inthe night they 
retire into holes and caverns, and make a very difagreeable 
and loud noife, much louder than the croaking of frogs. They 
feldom ftir out of their holes, unlefs in the duik of the 
evening ; and if they are ever met with in the day-time, 
their {trange motion furprifes all who fee them. } 

LUCKAMPOUR, in Geography, a townof Bengal ;. 
70 miles N,W. of Midnapour. 

‘ LUCKAU, or Lucca, atown of Lower Lufatia, ina 
circle of the fame name, on the river Prette, containing four 
churches, a Latin {chool, and an hofpital; 49:miles N. of 
Drefden. N. lat. 51° 51’. E. long. 13° 40’. 

LUCKENS, a town of Sweden, in the province of Dron— 
theim; 25 miles $.S.W. of Drontheim. 

_LUCKENWALDE, a town and principal. place of a 
circle, in the duchy of Magdeburg ; so miles E. of Magde-- 
burg. N. Jat. 52°6'. E. long. 13°3'. 

LUCKERCOOT, atown of Hindooftan, in Guzerat ; 
30 miles E. of Godra. 

LUCKIA, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude 3-40 miles 
N.E. of Gooracpour. 

LUCKIDAUR, a town of Bootan; 40 miles N. of 
Beyhar, 46 geographical miles in. horizontal diftance from 
Taffafudon. N., lat. 26° 56. 

LUCKIGATCHY, atown of Bengal; romiles N.E. 
of Kifhenagur. 

LUCKINPOUR, a town of: Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Cicacole ; 24 miles N. of Cicacole.—Alfo, a town of 
Hindooftan, in Surgooja; 10 miles S.W. of Surgooja. 

LUCKIPOUR, a town of Bengal; 40 miles SE. of 
Calcutta.—Alfo, a town of Bootan; 55 miles S. of Taf- 
fafudon.— Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal ;. 35, 


miles S.S.W. of Comillah.—Alfo, an ifland in the mouth of- 


the river Ganges, about nine miles long and two broad. N, 
Eira al Ie long. go” 48'.—Alfo, a town. of Bengal, 
on an ifland of the fame name ;. 50 miles. S. of Dacca. 
LUCKMIPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar ; 30 
miles E. of Bahar.—Alfo, a town of Bengal ; 32 miles 
S.S.E. of Curruckpour. 
LUCKNADANG, a town. of Goondwana; 88 miles 


N, of Nagpour, 
LUCK. 
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LUCKNORE, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 28 
miles S. of Patna. N. lat. 25° 8'. E. long. 85° 16'. 

LUCKNOUTI. See Gour. 

LUCKNOW, acircar of Hindooftan, in Oude, bounded 
onthe N. by Kairabad, on the E. by Oude circar, on the S. 
by Manickpour, and on the W.by Canage; about 75 
miles long, and 45 broad. The capital is Lucknow. 

Lucknow, a large and populous, but irregular and in- 
elegant, city of Bengal, capital of the fore-mentioned circar, 
and of the fubah of Oude, fituated on the Goomty, which 
-runs on the N. fide of the town, and is navigable for boats 
of a common fize at all feafons of the year; founded by 
‘Latfchman, or Lacman, and rebuilt by Bikarmadjit, king 
of Oude. The {pot on which the founder refided is pre- 
ferved in remembrance by a mofque, erected for this pur- 
pofe by Aurungzebe. This isa very ancient city, and mo- 
derately extenfive ; many of the houfes are of brick, but 
the greateft part confiits of mud walls, covered with tiles, 
and built on fcattered eminences, fo that the afcents and 
defcents are numerous and fatiguing ; and the ftreets are 
narrow and filthy, no care being taken to preferve them 
clean. Molt of the old palaces were deftroyed by Suja Dowla, 
and others erected. The magnificent edifices are few. The 
houfes of the merchants are confiruéted of brick, and are 
lofty and ftrong. Lucknow js diltant from Allahabad 127 
miles ; from Agimere 428; from Arcot 1147 ; from Bahar 
388 ; from Cabul 1118; from Dacca 790; from Dowla- 
tabad 728 ; from Golconda 794; from Gwalior 211; from 
Oude or Fyzabad 85; from Patna 316; from Seringapatam 
1201; from Vifiapour g20. N. lat. 26° 52'. E. long. 
81° 14/. 

LUCKO, or Luzx, a city of RufBan Poland, capital 
of the palatinate of Volhynia, witha cattle, where the 
bifhop of Volhynia refided, and where the Jefuits had a 
college ; it is alfo the refidence of a Ruffian bifhop, and 
has a provincial diet, and court of judicature; 200 miles 
E.N.E. of Cracow. N. lat. 50° go’. E. long. 25° 19!. 

‘LUCKOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Sohajepour ; 20 miles S. of Sohajepour. 

LUCKUMRY, a town of Meckley ; 35 miles W. of 
Munnypour. 

LUCO, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra ; nine 
miles $.S.W. of Celano. 

LUCON, atown of France, and fee of a bifhop before 
the revolution, in the department of the Vendée, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftrict of Fontenoy le Comte ; 
15 miles from it. It is fituated on a canal, about fix miles 
in length, communicating with the fea. The environs are 
marfhy, and the air is unwholefome. The place contains 

2630, and the canton 8572 inhabitants, on a territory of 
3324 kiliometres, in 10 communes. N. lat. 46°29'. W. 
long. 1° 4'. 

Lucox, or Luzon, fometimes called Jfanilla, from its 
capital, is the largeft and molt important of the Philippine 
les, being more than feven degrees, or near 500 Britifh miles 
in length, and about 100 of medial breadth. This ifland is 
pervaded in its length by a high chain of mountains towards 
the ealt, fo that its interior parts are difficult of accefs ; and 
the examination of it is alfo reftrained by the jealoufy of the 
Spaniards. It is alfo traverfed by the branches of a confi- 
fiderable river, on the banks of which the capital is feated ; 
and its lakes are numerous, the largeft of which is the fource 
of the river Manilla. Several volcanoes occur in this ifland, 
nor are earthquakes uncommon. Its foil is uncommonly 
fertile, and its produéts are gold, copper, and iron. Such 
ts the fertility of the foil, that rice, which in other coun- 
‘tries requires much cultivation, grows every where.with little 
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or no attention, and even in the higheft mountains, without 
being watered. Of rice they have different kinds, fome of 
which requires four or five months between the fowing and 
the harveft, and fome which is fown and reaped within 40 
days. Although they have no wheat but that which is im- 
ported, the foil is very capable of bearing it, as appeared 
by an experiment, in which one bufhel produced 130. The 
grafs grows, the trees bud, bloffom, and bear fruit all the 
year, not only in the gardens but on the mountains. The 
richeft fruits of the Weit Indies, as well 2s of the Eaft, are 
here abundant, and fome that are found no where elfe. Here 
are 40 different forts of palms, the moti excellent cocoas 
and caflia, the fugar-cane and cotton of peculiar beauiy. 
In the mountains are found wild cinnamon, wild nutmegs, 
ebony, fandal wood, together with excellent timber tor 
building and {hipping. Gold is found upon the mountains 
in every part of the ifland, wafhed out of the earth by the 
heavy rains ; in the mould of their vallies, carried down by 
their rivulets; and in the fand and mud of their lakes, 
brooks, and rivers. The Spaniards obtain about 1000 or 
1500 pounds weight every year, asatribute of the inha- 
bitants. All kinds of cattle abound, fo that alarge fat ox 
does not coft above four pieces of eight. Civet-cats are 
alfo very common, and their civet is highly valuable. Amber- 
gris is alfo thrown on their coafts in prodigious quantities. 
The natives, who are of a mild character, are called Tagals, 
like all thofe of the Philippines, and feem to be of Malay 
origin. They are tall and well made, wearing only a kind 
of fhirt, with loofe drawers ; but the drefs of the women is 
chiefly a large mantle, and their black and beautiful hair 
fometimes reaches the ground ; their complexion is a deep 
tawny. ‘Their houfes are of bamboo covered with palm 
leaves, raifed on pillars to the height of eight or ten. feet. 
The chief food is rice, which is often eaten with falted 
fifa. M. Sonnerat has given fome account of the interior 
part of the country, as far as he was able to penetrate it. 
At the diftance of about a day’s journey from the capital, » 
he found himfelf buried in woods, no habitation nor ap- 


pearance of cultivation prefenting themfelves to his view. | 


Some fcattered Indians, having their fhoulders covered with 
the fkins of wild goats, the reft of the body being naked, 
with a bow in their hands and arrows on their back, were 
difcovered. Their looks were haggard, and their counte- 
nances very unprepofleffing. They feemed to be timid and 
difpofed to flee from the face of mah, and even from one 
another. They have no fociety ; they are folitary wanderers ; 
flopping when night overtakes them, and fleeping in the 
hollows of trees. They have no families, and they feem to ~ 
be conftrained merely by inftin& to fue the females whom 
chance has thrown in their way. After traverfing the — 
wood above-mentioned, M. Sonnerat was led toa large lake, — 
in the middle of which is an ifland, where fome Indian fa- — 
milies have taken refuge; here they live by fifhing, and — 
preferve their liberty, {uffering no one to land on the place, 4 
which ferves them foran afylum. On the E.S.E. the lake 
is bounded by high mountains ; the foil is fertile, and there 
are many fruit trees; and hence Manilla is fupplied with 
fruit. Thefe mountains are inhabited by a mild fet of © 
people, who employ themfelves in making mats, cloth, and ~ 
different works with the abacca, a kind of banana which ~ 
bears no fruit, and of which the filaments are very ftrong. — 
Thefe people have Jaws, and punifh crimes, the chief, ia i 
their eftimation, being adultery. On the other fide of the — 
mountains, which bound the lake on the E.S.E., are im-— 
menfe plains, traverfed by large and deep rivers, which dif. 
fufe fertility. Here are a few feattered villages inhabited — 
by men, without morals, without virtne, without one 0 
who - 
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who fear each other, and having no protection from laws, truft 
to the force of arms alone for their fafety. In a word, they live 
in perpetual diftruft and dread of one another. _Neverthe- 
lefs, fays our traveller, the arts have reduced this favage 
nation, without foftening their ferocious manners. Columba 
was the name of one of the largeft villages poffeffed by this 
favage tribe; and on the day of his arrival the people had a 
grand feftival, which they celebrated with divers {pectacles. 
| Part of thefe fpectacles was the exhibition of a tragedy, and 
this was preceded by a cock-fight, and by other games, at 
which large fums were won and loft. Two leagues from 
_ Columba, in a village of lefs extent, was a rivulet, whofe 
| water was hot and boiling ; and yet on the banks of this 
rivulet were vigorous fhrubs; one of thefe fhrubs was an 
“© agnus caftus,”” and the two ethers ‘‘afpalatus.’’ The 
Spanifh governor, conceiving that thefe waters poffefs fome 
good qualities, has con{truéted near them feveral baths. 
Fith were found {wimming in this water, the heat of which 
was fo great, that our author could rot touch it. In the 
interior of the country, he fays, there are many nations, 
which the Spaniards have in vain endeavoured to fubdue. No 
force is fufficient to fubjugate them; but they flv to a dif- 
tant afylum, and there it is faid they fwear an implacable 
hatred againft the oppreffers of their country, meditating 
and preparing means of vengeance. From thence they iffue 
in mean boats; but fortified by courage, and animated 
by hatred, they dare to approach the gates of the capital. 
Their incurfions are a fuceeffion of pillages, murders, ra- 
vages, andrapes. On leaving the village, traverfed by the 
rivulet of hot water, our author took an eafterly route, and 
after three hours’ journey, found himfelf in an immenfe 
plain, which was watered and rendered fertile by a rivulet 
of clear, light, and wholefome water, that defcended from 
the top of a neighbouring mountain. Large meadows 
were enamelled with flowers, whofe variety of colour and 
perfume delighted equally the fight and the fmell. The 
inhabitants were friendly and hofpitable. 

In fome provinces of this ifland there are Pintadoes, that 
is, painted negroes, whofe perfons are tall, ftraight, ftrong, 
and active, and difpofition excellent; and to the blacks, 
fuch as we have defcribed, who live in the mountains and 
thick-woods, the Spaniards have given the name of Negril- 
loes ; they are arude and barbarous people. In the moun- 
tains, near fprings, and in caves pleafantly fituated, there is 
a nation called the Ilayas, or Tinghianos, who, as fome 
fuppofe, are defcended from the Japanefe, as free as the Ne- 
grilloes, but differing from them in difpofition and charac- 
)ter; for they are not only very brave, but very courteous 
and humane. This ifland is divided into provinces, moft 
pof which are under the jurifdiction of the Spaniards. The 
| principal are the Balayan, in which are 2500 tributary In- 
dians ; in that of Camarinas is the city of New Caceres, the 
fee of a bifhop. Paracale contains 7000 Indians, who pay 
tribute to Spain; this province abounds in mines of gold 
and other metals, and of valuable load-ttones. In Cagayan 
)are gooo tributaries ; but the richeft and moit populous pro- 
WWince is faid to be that of Illocos, whofe coaft extends up- 
Wards of go miles, There are feveral others, fuch as Pan- 
igafian, Bahi, Balacan, &c. N. lat. 12° 48! to 18° 48), 
|E. long. 120° 6'to 124° 10". See ManiLia. 

LUCOTTA, a fma!l ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near 
the W. coaft of Sumatra. N. lat. 1° 43'. E. long. 97° 
Pie 
LUCRETIA, in Biography, a diftinguifhed Roman 
lady, was the wife of Coilatinus, a relation of Tarquin, 


King of Rome. Her accomplifiments proved fatal to her 5 
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and the praifes which a number of young nobles at Ardea, whe 
were attached to the Roman army, among whom were Colla- 
tinus and the fons of Tarquin, beftowed upon the domettic 
virtues “of their wives at home was, in truth, produétive of 
a revolution in the ftate. While each was waim with wine, 
it was agreed that they fhould inftantly take their horfes, and 
goto Rome to afcertain the faét how the wife of each was 
employed. The ladies of the-T'arquins were found pafling 
the night with their friends and relatives at a banguet, but 
Lucretia was employed in the midft of her female fervants, 
and fharing their domeftic Iabours. The beauty and inno- 
cence of Lucretia, who received her hufband and the young 
princes with the moft exquifite female grace, made fuch an 
impreffion upon Sextus Tarquinius, that he refolved, at 
whatever expence, to gratify the guilty and infamous paflion 
which he had conceived. Ina few days after, he left the 
camp infecrecy, and came to the houfe of Lucretia, who 
entertained and lodged him with a noble and unfufpecting 
hofpitality ; but, in return for her kindnefs, in the dead of 
the night he introduced himfelf to the virtuous lady, who re- 
fufed to his intreaties, what her fear and fhame granted to 
his favage threats. She fubmitted to the cruel wretch, 
whom he rot only, with a drawn {word, threatened to mur- 
der, ‘but to blaft alfo her reputation, by killing one of her 
flaves, and putting him in her bed, that an apparent criminal 
connection might feem to have met with its deferved punifh- 
ment. ‘Tarquin left her in triumph,,but his exultations were 
fhort-lived ; fhe, who had loft her honour, had nothing left 
in life of any value: fhe aflembled, in the morning, her huf- 
band, her father, and nearett relatives, revealed to them the 
indignities fhe had fuffered, entreating them to avenge her 
wrongs, at the fame time declaring that fhe was refolved to 
expiate her own fault by a voluntary death. ‘To their in- 
treaties, their arguments, and remonftrances, fhe turned a 
deaf ear, and while they were inventing new reafons why fhe 
ought to live to bear teftimony again{t the moniter, fhe drew 
a dagger that fhe had concealed for the purpofe, and plunged 
it into her heart. Hiftorians have given the accounts fome- 
what different; our account is that of Livy, but all agree 
that the melancholy cataftrophe was the immediate caufe of 
the expulfion of the Tarquins, and thé change of the Roman 
form of government. 

LUCRETIUS, Titus Carus, a celebrated Roman 
poet and philofopher, born about the year 96 B.C., was 
fent at an carly age to Athens, where he is faid to have ftu- 
died under Zeno and Phedrus. Here he imbibed the phi- 
lofophical tenets of Epicurus and Empedocles, which, at 
that period, prevailed at the great feat of Greek learning ; 
thefe and other doGtrines, popular among the literati, he af- 
terwards explained and elucidated in his celebrated work, en- 
titled «* De Rerum Natura ;”’ it contains, in fact, the firft 
complete and accurate ftatement of the Epicurean philofo- 
phy in the Latin language. In this poem the writer has 
controverted all the popular notions of heathenifm, and even 
thofe points which are fundamental in every fyitem of reli- 
gious faith, the exiitence of a firft caufe, by whofe power 
all things were and are created, and by whofe providence 
they are fupported and governed. Neverthelefs, the mafterly 
genius and unaffected elegance of the poet are every where 
con{picuous ; his language and verfification iometimes par- 
take of the rudenefs of an early period of literature, and in 
the argumentative parts of his work, the poet is frequently 
difficult to be underftood; but where the fubject admits of 
elevated fehtiment and defcriptive beauty, no Roman poet 
has taken a loftier flight, or exhibited more {pirit and {ubli- 
mity ; the fame animated {train is fupported almoft through- 
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out entire books. Virgil fludied him, and has borrowed 
much of his diétion. This poem was written and finifhed 
while the poct laboured under a violent delirium, occafioned 
by a philtre, which the jealoufy of his miltrefs or his wife 
had adminiftered. 'The morality of Lucretius is generally 
‘pure, but many of his defcriptions are licentious. The ab- 
furdities and impiety of his.philofophy cannot in this coun- 
try, and in this age, be accounted dangerous; and perfons of 
‘high integrity and the greateft refpeCtability have become, in 
modern times, the editors and commentators of Lucretius’s 
poem. ‘The beft editions are thofe of Creech, 8vo. 1695, 
Oxon.; of Havercamp, Lugd. B. ato. 1725, and of the 
celebrated Gilbert Wakefield, Lond. 3 vols. 4to. The laft 
is exceedingly rare, on account of the fire which deftroyed 
the greater part of the impreflion. Mr. Good, the tranf- 
lator of the poem, and whofe work was publifhed in 1805, 
thas taken advantage of this circumitance, and has given the 
entire text from Mr. Wakefield’s edition, which had been 
collated and printed with the utmolt care by that learned and 
much to-be-lamented claffical fcholar. In the tranflation juft 
referred to, there are, befides elaborate annotations, a criti- 
cal account of the principal editions and tranflations of his 
author, a hiftory of the poet, a vindication of his character 
and philofophy from vulgar mifreprefentation, and a compa- 
rative ftatement of the rival fyitems of philofophy that 
flourifhed in the time of Lucretius. In this poem the tranf- 
lator imagines he has difcovered the inductive method of the 
illuftrious Bacon ; part of the fublime phyfics of fir T. New- 
ton, and various chemical difcoveries of our own days, in 
afurprizing degree anticipated, as to their principles and 
many important refults. 

LUCRINO, in Geography, a lake near Naples, anciently 
celebrated for its green oylters and other fifh, feparated from 
the fea by an artificial bank. In the year 1538, an earth- 
quake formed a mountain near two miles in circumference, 
and 200 feet in height ; confifting of lava, burned ftones, 
fcoria, &c. which left no appearance of a lake, but a morafs 
filled with grafs and rufhes. 

LUCULLEUM Marwnor, in the Natural Hiftory of 
the Ancients, the name of a hard {tony kind of marble, of 
a good fine black, and capable of an elegant polifh, but 
little regarded from its want of variegations. When freth 
broken, it is feen to be full of {mall, but very bright fhining 
particles, appearing like fo many fmall fpangles of talc. 
It had its name from the Roman conful Lucullus, who firft 
brought it into ufein that city. It is common in Italy, Ger- 
many, and France. We have much of it imported, and 
our artificers call it the Namur marble, the Spaniards call it 
marble of Buga. 

LUCULLIAN Games, in Antiquity, were annual 
games decreed by the proviace of Afia, ahout the year 70 
before Chrift, in honour of the exploits of Lucullus. 

LUCULLUS, Luerus Licintus, in Biography, a Roman 
vcommander, who has been celebrated for his fondnefs for lux- 
ury, as well as for his military talents, was born about the year 
115 before the Chriftian era, and being well educated, he 
foon diftinguifhed himfelf by his proficiency in the liberal 
arts, particularly in eloquence and philofophy. As a mili- 
tary man, he was firft noticed with applaufe in the Marfian 
‘war, and was, on account of his good conduét, made an edile. 
He was employed by Sylla in many important concerns, and 
during the fiege of Athens was fent by that commander into 
Egyptand Lybia, to procure a fupply of fhips. With re- 
fpe& to king Ptolemy he was unfuccefsful, but he pleaded 
the caufe of his employer with more effe&t in other places, 
and collected a fleet, with which he gave two defeats to that 
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of Mithridates, and conyoyed Sylla’s troops from the Thra- 
cian Cherfonefus. After the peace he was appointed queftor 4j 
in Afia, and pretor in Africa, in which offices he rendered © 
himfelf illuftrious by his love of juftice, moderation, and © 
humanity. He was raifed to the confulfhip when he was © 
about forty years of age, and entrufted with the care of the © 
Mithridatic war ; his firft prowefs was confpicuous in refeu- 
ing his colleague Cotta, whom the enemy had befieged in 
Chalcedonia. This was foon followed by a celebrated vic- 
tory over the forces of Mithridates, on the borders of the © 
Granicus, and by the conqueft of all Bithynia. His vito- 7 
ries by fea were as great as thofe by land, and Mithridates 
was driven with great lofs towards Armenia, to the court of 
Tigranes, his father-in-law: His flight was quickly difcover- 
ed, and Lucullus croffed the Euphrates, and gave battle to 7 
the vaft army which 'Tigranes had affembled to fupport the 
caufe of his fon. It is not eafy to give entire credit to the 
account of the numbers faid to have been flain on this occa- 
fion, but the flaughter muft have been prodigious, when 
Plutarch eftimates that not lefs than 100,000 foot, and 
55,000 horfe foldiers loft their lives in this battle ; and this 
at the expence of a very few Roman lives. Lucullus is re- 
prefented by Plutarch as having paid much attention to 
dreams and auguries, yet he certainly exhibited, at the fame 
time, an avowed contempt of vulgar fuperitition, for being 
admonifhed by fome of his officers not to give battle on that’ 
day, being the anniverfary of a great defeat fuftained by the 
Romans from the Cimbri, he replied to the monitor, “ £ 
alfo will make this a day to be remembered by after-ages.”’ 
The taking of Tigranocerta, the capital of Armenia, was 
the confequence of the victory, and Lucullus there obtained }} 
the greater part of the royaltreafures. This continued fuc- 
cefs rendered the commander haughty and imperious, and 
his changed manners were oftenfive to the foldiers, and dif- 
pleating to thofe who adhered to the caufe of Rome. He) 
was accufed in the fenate with defignedly protraG@ing the} 
war for his own emolument, and difcontents proceeded fo 
far that he was fuperfeded, firft by the conful Glabrio ; af 
ter which Pompey was fent to fucceed him, and to-continue 
the Mithridatic war. His interview with Lucullus began) 
with ads of mutual kindnefs, and ended in the moft deter 
minedenmity. Lucullus was however permitted to retire to) 
Rome, and 1600 foldiers, who had fhared his fortune and) 
his glories, were allowed to accompany him. At Rome he} 
was coldly received, and he obtained with difficulty a triumph | 
which was claimed by his fame, his fuccefles, and his viéte 
ries. This was the termination of his military glory, he 
retired to the enjoyment of eae and peaceful fociety, and na 
longer interefted himfelf in the commotions which difturbed 
the tranquillity of Rome. He now adopted a life of luxu 
rious profufion, fearcely parallelled by a private citizen in any 
ageor country, but under the direétion of a refined tafte, | 
and net excluding the rational pleafures of literature. He™ 
collected a {plendid library, which he threw open to all per 
fons of learning and curiofity. It was particularly the re 
fort of the Greeks who vifited Rome, and whom he treated 
with great hofpitality, delighting to converfe with them on 
topics of philofophy, with all the do&trines and fe&ts of which 
he was thoroughly converfant. He was himfelf principally 
attached to the doétrines of the old academy, the defence of 
which is put into his mouth by Cicero, in a dialogue enti- 
tled « Lucullus.’’ Toward the clofe of his life, Lucule 
lus fell into a delirium, and he died in about the fixty-eighth 
year of his age, and was much regretted by the Roman peo- 
ple, who doubtlefs had tafted the fruits of his munificence 
they would willingly have given him an honourable funeral 


| which charaéterizes Achras ; fee that article. 
® Juff. 152, and Sapota Achras, Gertn. t. 104. 
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in the Campus Martius, but their offers were reje&ted, 
and he was privately buried by his brother at Tufculum. 
Lucullus has been admired for his many accomplifhments, but 
he has been cenfured for his feverity and extravagance. The 
expences of his table were immederate ; his halls were dif- 
tinguifhed by the different names of the gods, and when 
Cicero and Pompey attempted to furprife him, they were 
altonifhed at the coftlinefs of a fupper which had been pre- 
pared upon the wordof Lucullus, who had merely faid to 
his fervant that he would fup inthe hall Apollo, In his re- 
tirement Lucullus was fond of artificial variety ; fubterra- 
neous caves and paflages were dug under the hiils on the coaft 
of Campania, and the fea-water was conveyed round the 
houfe and pleafure-grounds, where the fithes flocked in fuch 
abundance, that at his death they were fold for a very large 
fum of money. Lucullus may rank among the great men of 
Rome, both for his civil and military qualifications. He was 
alfo eltimable in many points of nioral charaéter ; he was 
generous, humane, mild, and equitable. He was a perfect 
matter of the Greek and Latin languages, and employed 
himfelf fome time in compofing a concife hiftory of the 
Marfi in Greek hexameters. Such are the charatteriftics of 
amanwho meditated the conqueft of Parthia, and who 
might have difputed the empire of the world with a Cefar 
or Pompey, if his fondnefs for retirement had not withdrawn 
him from the reach of ambition. 

LUCUMA, in Botany, the Peruvian name of the Lin- 
nean Achras mammofa, which Juffieu has feparated, under 
this appellation, as a diftinét genus ; chiefly, as it appears, 
on account of the flowers being pentandrous and five-cleft, 
and the corolla globofe rather than bell-fhaped. The feeds 
Moreover are round or angular, not of that elliptical com- 

refled form, ‘With the peculiar long fear of attachment, 
See alfo 


LUCY-ze-Bots, in Geography, a town of France, in the 


} department of the Yonne, and chief place of a canton, in 


the diftri& of Avallon. The place contains 830, and the 
canton 7886 inhabitants, ona territory of 2424 kiliometres, 


in 16 communes. 


) . LUCZAY, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
| Wilna; 16 miles S. of Breflaw. 
LUCZYNCZ, atown of Pcland, in the palatinate of 
Braclaw ; 48 miles W.S.W. of Braclaw. : 
LUDATA, a town and diftri& of the ifland of Java, near 


: | the S. coatt. 


ILUDAMAR, a Moorifh country of Africa, bounded 


.} on the N. by the Great Defert, on the E. by Bambarra and 


Beeroa, on the S. by Kaarta, and on the W. by Jaffnoo. 
It is governed by a Mahometan prince. The country is not 
fertile ; the principal article of trade is falt, which they pro- 


|) cure from the Great Defert, and exchange for flaves, to be 


_ difpofed of to the Europeans. The capital is Benowm, or 
Benown. N. lat. 15° to 16°. W. long. 5° to 8°. The 
Moors of this, and the other ftates adjoining the country of 
the negroes, refemble in their perfons the Mulattoes of the 
Welt Indies, to fo. great a degree as not eafily to be dif- 
tinguifhed from them ; and in reality, the prefent generation 
feems to be a mixed race between the Moors (properly fo 
called) of the north, and the Africans of the fouth; pof- 
feffing many of the worft qualities of both nations. By 
thefe Moors Mr. Park was taken captive, and confined for 
fome weeks at Benowm. See Moors. 
LUDDINGHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the 
|) bifhopric of Munfter, on the Stever ; 12 miles $.8.W, of 
/@ Muniter. N. lat. 51° 45°. E. long. 7° 36’. 
WE Vox. XXI.- 


- Britons. 
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LUDE, Lez, a town of France, in the department of 
the Sarthe, and chief place of acanton, in the diftrif of La 
Fléche. The place contains 3018, and the canton 10,376 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 237% kiliometres, in to com- 
munes. 

LUDENSCHEDE, atown of Germany, in the county 
of Mark, the principal trade of which confifts in the manus 
fature of iron; 28 miles N.E. of Cologne. N. lat. 51° 
8. E. long. 7°.42'. 

LUDER, a town of Germany, in the bifhopric of Fulda, 
the feat of a jurifdiGion ; fix miles W.N.W. of Fulda, 

LUDGERSHALL, or Luccerswatt, a market and 
borough town in the hundred of Amefbury and county of 
Wilts, England. In the year 1800 this place contained 
109 houfes, and 471 inhabitants, moft of whom are employed 
in agricultural purfuits. Ludgerfhall is a borough by pre- 
{cription, and fent members to all the parliaments in the reign 
of Edward I. The returns were afterwards irregular, tall 
the ninth year of Henry V., fince which time it has con- 
tinued to be reprefented by two members. Like the gene- 
rality of {mall boroughs, this has occafioned fome parlia- 
mentary inveitigation, and in{tances of bribery and corruption 
have been proved againft its members. About feventy per- 
fons, who are freeliolders, or leafe-holders, in the boreugh, 
have the privilege of voting. The principal objet of cu- 
riofity, or hittorical intereft, in this town, is its caftle; a 
{mall fragment of which cnly remains. According to a le- 
gendary account, but which is not entitled to much credit, 
this fortrefs was ereéted by king Lud, and thence obtained 
the name of Lud-gars-hall. Stow, in his Annals, relates that 
Richard I. gave this caftle, with another at Marlborough, in 
the fame county, to his brother John, in the firft year of his 
reign. Gough, in his additions to Camden’s Britannia, 
{tates that it belonged to « Geofrey Fitz-Piers, the wealthy 
chief-juitice of England, and earl of Effex.’’ It was pof- 
fefled by this family till the reign of Henry III, when Jol- 
lan de Nevill was appointed its governor. In the reign of 
Edward III. the manor, cattle, &c. were vefted in John, 
lord Molins, who obtained a grant from that monarch to 
impark the woods with 100 acres adjoining. See Grofe's 
Antiquities of England, and Britton’s Beauties of Wilt- 
fhire, vol. ii. p. 156, &c. Welt of this town is Chid- 
bury, or Shidbury hill, faid to be the higheft eminence in 
Salifbury plain. Its f{ummit is inclofed with an entrench- 
ment, which is deep, and which Aubrey attributes to the 
From the top, a ditch extends down the northern 
flope, and terminates at the bottom, where the inequality of 
the ground fhews that a permanent encampment, or town 
formerly exifted. The open downs in this part of the 
county abound with barrows, or tumuli of various fizes, 
and encampments. See Stukeley’s Account of Stonehenge, 
and Hoare’s Ancient Wilthhire. 

LUDHANA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Sirhind, on the Setledge ; 18 miles N.W. of Sirhind. N. 
lat. 30° 2’. E. long. 74° 57'. 

LUDHOA, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Bothnia; 36 
miles S.E. of Braheftad. 

LUDI Circenses. See CircensEs: 

Luni Cereales. See CEREALES. 

Lunt Florals. See FLoRALEs. 

Luni Juveniles. See DecemBeEr. 

LupiTrojans. See Trosant. 

LUDIA, in Botany, from /udo, to fport. The name 
was given by Commerfon, as Juffieu informs us, becaufe na- 
ture, to ufe a common expreffion, /ports remarkably in the 
thape of the leaves ; whigh in the young fhrub are minute, 
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with fpinous teeth, but in the adult one much larger, and en- 
tire.—Juff. 343. Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 612.  Iiluftr. 
t.466 Willd. Sp. Pl. .v. 2. 1129.—Clafs and order, Poly- 
andria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rofacee, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, in from 
four to feven deep, nearly equal, roundifh, fpreading, 
fringed fegments, permanent. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments 
numerous, thread-{haped, inferted into the receptacle, twice 
or thrice the length of the calyx ; anthers roundith, of two 
lobes. Piff Germen fuperior, feffile, ovate; ftyle co- 
lumnar, fearcely fo long as the ftamens ; ftigma obtufe, 
three or four-cleft, more or lefs deeply. Peric. Berry dry, 
globofe, tipped with the permanent ftyle, and ftanding on 
the reflexed, deformed, permanent calyx, of one cell. Seeds 
nunerous, fomewhat angular. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in feveral deep fegments. Corolla none. 
Stigma three or four-cleft. Berry dry, fuperior, of one 
cell, with many feeds. 

Obf. This genus is evidently moft nearly allied to Prockia, 

» and wherever the latter is placed, in a natural or artificial 
fyftem, this muft go along withit. Both feem to belong to 
the /cofandria, but they have been univerfally claffed in Po- 
Jyandria. Jacquin indeed afferts that the ftamens of his Ludia 
tuberculata are inferted into the receptacle ; but, on the other 
hand, the Prockia integrifolia, Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1214, is 
as truly icofandrous as the ftrawberry or any other plant can 
pofibly be, though Lamarck’s figure, t. 465. f. 2, does not 
exprefs it. He has, moreover, made the ferratures of the 
leaves too ftrong, they being very fhallow in the original. 

1. L. heterophylla. Lamarck n. 1. t. 466. f. 1, 2.— 
Leaves of the adult fhrub obovate, coriaceous, fhining ; of 
the young one fharply toothed. Stigma flightly notched.— 
Gathered by Commerfon in the ifland of Mauritius, where 
itis called Bois fans ecorce, or tree without bark. Lamarck 
defcribes and figures the young fhrub with fmall roundifh 
leaves, furnifhed with ftrong fpinous teeth, fomewhat lke 
Quercus coccifera, or Malpighia coccifera. Juffieu alfo relates 
the fame. We have feen no fpecimens in this ftate. Our’s 
is an adult one, with coriaceous, obovate, obtufe or emargi- 
nate, entire, alternate /aves, an inch or an inch and half 
long, broad, veiny, and fhining, paler beneath, on ftrong 
footitalks, half an inch in length ; fee Lamarck’s fig. 1. 
We find no flipulas. The flowers are axillary, folitary or in 
pairs, on fhort, thick, fcarred ftalks, with numerous, mi- 
nute, imbricated, roundifh concave dradeas at the bafe of the 
flalks. The calyx is green, finely downy. Stamens long and 
flender. Style fhort, ereét and thick, witha flightly notched, 
very little enlarged, /igma. ‘ F 

2. L. myrtifolia. Lamarck n. 2. t. 466. £. 3.—Leaves 
ovate, nearly entire. Style fomewhat curved. Stugma with 
three notches.—Native of the ifle of Bourbon.—This is 
what Juffieu intends when he fays the aves of the increafing 
fhrub (in Ludia) are like myrtle or box, and entire ; as how- 
ever the fpecimens are in flower, Lamarck judged them to 
be arrived at perfe&tion, and a diltin@, fpecies from the 
above; efpecially as the fy/e is fomewhat incurved, and the 

Stigma has only three notches, inftead of four. We are to- 
tally unable to form any decided opinion on the fubje&. 
The /eawes of the prefent plant are much fmaller, thinner, and 
generally more pointed than in the former ; but we perceive 

ere aud there among them rudiments of teeth, and minute 
fpines, as if they were in a progreffive ftate from one 
fhape to the other. Neither are the differences indicated in 
the /fyle and /figma very ftriking or decided. We are there- 
fore molt inclined to adopt the opinion of Juffieu, that fhe 
prefent is only the advancing, or firlt-flowering, {tate of the 


‘lege, Oxford, whence he removed to the Temple to ftudy 


-very cold by reafon of a fharp froft.’’ 
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above very extraordinary fpecies. We have moreover a {pe- 
cimen, gathered by Commerfon in Madagafcar, which is 
evidently intermediate in the form, margin, and texture of 
its leaves, betwixt this myrtifolia and the adult Acterophylla: 

3- L. fefilifora. Lamarck n. 3. (L. tuberculata; 
Jacq. Hort Schoenbr. v.1. 59. t. 112.) —Leaves elliptic- 
lanceolate. Stigma deeply three-cleft.— Native of the iflané 
of Mauritius. It flowered under Jacquin’s obfervation, in 
the ftove at Schoenbrun, in June and July, and formed im- 
perfeGt fruit, which he thought did not agree with Juffieu’s 
chara&ter, and which Willdenow has, from his figure, 
defcribed as being, in this {pecies, a berry of three cells, with 
folitary feeds. But we prefume nothing can be judged from 
fuch an abortion. We fhould have preferred Jacquin’s {pe- 
cific name to Lamarck’s, as the flowers are rarely feffile, had 
it not been equally app'icable to both the former. This is a 
{mall tree, with drooping, fubdivided branches. Leaves 
fcattered, ftalked, more or lefs elliptical, but rather irre— 
gular in fhape, coriaceous, veiny, {mooth and fhining, both 
fides nearly of the fame hue. Flowers axillary, folitary ; in 
our fpecimen nearly as much ftalked as in the above. Calyx 
all over very downy. Germen large, and rather elevated. 
Style divided, almoit half way down, into three blunt cloven: 
ftigmas. 

LUDITZ, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the cir 
cle of Saatz. : 

LUDLOW, Enpmunp, in Biography, a diftinguifhed 
leader of the republican party in the civil wars of Charles I, 
fon of fir Henry Ludlow, knight, was born about the year 
1620, and received his academical education at Trinity cel- 


the laws and conftitutian of his country. His father was 
reprefentative for Wiltfhire in the Long parliament of 1640, 
and having joined the party in oppofition to the court mea- 
fures, Edmund adopted the fame principles, and entered into 
a military affociation among the fludents of law, with whom 
he joined the army as one of the life-guards of the earl of 
Effex. In this fituation he was prefent at the battle of Edge- 
hill, in which it appears that he endured much perfonal ta- — 
tigee and fuffering. Speaking of the night after the 
battle, he fays, « No man nor horfe got any meat that night, 
and I had touched none fince the Saturday before ; (this was 
Monday,) neither could I find my fervant, who had my 
cloak, fo that having nothing to keep me warm but a {uit of 
iron, I was obliged to walk about all night, which proved 
And he farther adds, — 
‘when I got meat, I could {carcely eat it, my jaws, for want 
of ufe, having loft a'molt their nateral faculty.”? Soon after 
this, Ludlow raifed a troop of horfe, which he commanded 
at the fege of Wardour caftle. Of this fortrefs, when 
taken, he was made governor, and he held it ten months» 
againtt all the efforts of the king’s party, tiliit was battered 
to ruins. He was taken prifoner on its furrender, but was — 
foon exchanged, and then appointed by the parliament fhe- — 
riff of the county of Wilts. He tock a commifion un- — 
der fir William Waller, was prefent at the fecond battle of © 
Newbury, and at feveral other important ations, in which ~ 
he difplayed equal valour and good conduét. When the 
leaders of the prefbyterian party were thrown out of power — 
by the felf-denying ordinance, Ludlow feceded with them, — 
and remained without public employment till he was chofen, 
in 1645, knight of the fhire for the county of Wilts, inthe > 
place of his father, who died two years before. At this pe- 
riod the plans of Cromwell began to be developed, andj, 
Ludlow was one of thofe whe oppofed them with the greateft  ] 
firmnefs and opennefs, He appearsto have a¢ted with ae 1 
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| in exile, at the age of feventy-three. 
ereted to his memory, in the principal church at Vevay, by 


' ner in all his fortunes. 
| rifhed in thofe times. 


| and fedate, yet refolute ; virtuous without aufterity, and 
| pious without fanaticifm. His ‘¢ Memoirs”’ were firft printed 
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ciple, and his meafures were all the refult of integrity and 
honour. He was one of the king’s judges, and foon after 
that event, Cromwell, to keep him out of the way, caufed 
him to be nominated lieutenant-general of horfe in Ireland, 
and one of the commiffioners for civil affairs. After the 
death of Ireton, the chief command of the army devolved 
on Ludlow, but as he continued to oppofe the ambitious 
projects of the protector, he was, in a very fhort time, fu- 
perfeded. He was afterwards imprifoned, but being ad- 
mitted into the prefence of Cromwell, he vindicated his own 
condué and the republican principles on which he aéted with 
great freedom and prefence of mind, and could not, by any 
means, be induced to make any engagement for future fub- 
miffion. When Richard was declared proteétor, Ludlow, 
with other republicans, joined the army party of Walling- 
ford-houfe, and was inftrumental in the reftoration of the 
Long parliament, in which he took his former feat ; was ap- 
pointed one of the committee of fafety, and had likewife the 
command of a regiment. He was again fent to Ireland as 
commander-in-chief of the forces there, and his firft care 
was to fix the officers in the intereft of parliament. When 
he found things taking a decided turn towards monarchy, 
he haftened to London with a view of preventing this 
change, and when he found the effort hopelefs, and that 
the tide of public inclination in favour of a king was irrefift- 
ible, he began to confider of his own fafety.- His name was 
not among the feven excepted in the bill of indemnity ; never- 
thelefs, the proclamation refpeCting the perfons who fat in 
judgment on the late king Charles filled him with juft appre- 
hentfion, and notwith{tanding the remonftrances of his friends 
to the contrary, he determined, as his fafeft courfe, to with- 
draw from the kingdom. He landed at Dieppe in 1660, 
whence he proceeded to Geneva, where he was joined by twe 
other perfons who had likewife been judges of the late king, 
but thinking themfelves not fufficiently fecure they withdrew 
into Switzerland. Even here, the vengeance of the royal 
family purfued the regicides, fome of whom were aCtually 
affaflinated by the agents of the Englifh government ; an 
attempt was made againft the life of Ludlow, but being dif- 
covered, he evaded the blow, and paffed the remainder of his 
life in the neighbourhood of Berne, highly refpected and 
efteemed by the magiftrates and people of that city, as well 
for his private virtues as his public character. In 1689 he 
ventured to come over to England, and appear openly in 
London ; but a motion being made in the houfe of commons 
for an addrefs to the king to iffue a proclamation for his ap- 
prehenfion, he returned to the continent, and clofed his life 
A monument was 


his widow, who had been the faithful and courageous part- 
Edmund Ludlow was undoubtedly 
one of the pureft and moft difintereited perfons who flou- 
He was equitable and humane, calm 


at Vevay, in two vols. Syo. 1698, to which, in the follow- 
ing year, another volume wasadded. They were reprinted 
in one volume folio, London 1751 ; to this edition was added 


| « The Cafe of king Charles I.,’’ drawn up by John Cook, 
“ folicitor to the high court of juttice on his trial. 
fame year, the work was printed in three vols, 12mo. at 


In the 


Edinburgh. An edition in 4to. was publifhed in 1771. 
The “ Memoirs” contain an account of the author’s own 
tranfactions during the civil wars, and the fubfequent pe- 
_Yiod, together with many particulars relative to the general 
| hiftory of the times, written in a clear, interefting, and unaf- 


fected ftyle. Ludlow’s Memoirs, three vols. 
12mo, 

Luptow, in Geography, a market-town, fituated in the 
hundred of Munflow, and county of Salop, England. It 
{tands on an eminence at the junGtion of the rivers Teme and 
Corve, ina fertile and pidturefque diftri€t, and commands a 
variety of beautiful profpects. The ancient Britifh name of 
this place was Dinan Liys Tyw/og, or the Prince’s Palace. 
Hence it is fuppofed to have been the refidence of fome 
prince of the country, prior to the fubjection of Wales by 
Edward I. This town extends about a mile in length, and 
in its broadeft part is fomewhat more than half a mile in that 
dire€tion. It was formerly furrounded by a wall, fome part 
of which is ftill ftanding, butina flate of great dilapidation. 
Towers were placed at certain diltances, and there were for- 
merly feven gates, of which only owe now remains. The 
{treets are moftly wide, and well paved, and lie in a diverging 
and inclined direCtion from the higheit, or central part of the 
town. The houfes, in general, prefent rather an elegant 
appearance, and are more regularly difpofed than in mott in- 
land towns of the fame antiquity.. They are chiefly occupied 
by families of independent fortune, who are attraéted by the 
healthful fituation of the place. Gloves con{titute the prin- 
cipal manufa€ture, belides which, however, there 1s a confi- 
derable trade in the tanning, timber, and cabinet making 
lines. A number of perfons are hkewife employed in the 
various branches of mechanifm, ‘There are four markets 
during the week, but the moft important one is held on Mon- 
day, and is well fupplied with every article neceflary for the 
fupport of man. 5 

Ludlow, according to the parliamentary returns of 1801, 
contained 804 houfes, and 3897 inhabitants. It was incor- 
porated by charter in the reign of Edward IV. The go- 
vernment is now vetted in a recorder, two bailiffs,-two ca- 
pital juftices, twelve aidermen, twenty-five common coun- 
cilmen, a town clerk, a coroner, and feveral other inferior offi- 
cers. The eleétion of the bailiffs is ufually attended with a 
degree of magnificence and {plendour far furpaffing the fame 
ceremony in other towns of fimilar extent. The quarter- 
feffions are held here before the recorder and juttices of the 
town, who, in former times, had the power of infli€ting 
capital punifhments, but all criminals liable to death are now 
removed to the county gaol at Shrewfbury. There is a 
court of record every week, in which the recorder and bailiffs 
fit as judges. This place fends two members to parliament, 
who are chofen by the common burgeffes, amounting to about 
500 in number. 

Several of the public buildings of Ludlow are remarkably 
neat ftruétures. The church, fituated in the higheft portion 
of the town, is a very fpac‘ous and elegant edifice, in the 
form of a crofs, and feems to have been built in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and VIII. Inthe centre rifes a lofty {quare 
tower, embattled at the top, and very handfomely embel- 
lifhed. This tower adds in no {mall degree to the beauty of 
many of the views from the neighbouring country. The prin- 
cipal entrance to the church is under a large hexagonal porch. 
The nave is divided from its aifles by fix lofty pointed arches on 
each fide. The choir is of large dimerfions, and lighted by 
five lofty pointed windows on each fide, and one at the eaft 
end, which occupies the whole breadth, and nearly the 
whole height of the choir. This great window is entirely 
filled with painted glafs, reprefenting chiefly the legend of 
St. Lawrence, the patron faint of the church. On each 
fide of the choir ftands a chantry chapel. ‘That on the north 
exhibits fome very {plendid remnants of painted glafs, pour- 
traying the ftory of the ring prefented by fome pilgrims to 
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Edward the confeffor ; which pilgrims the legend recites 
were men of Ludlow. The whole of this noble church is 
ceiled with fine oak, and embellifhed with carving. It is 228 
feet'in length, and 73 in breadth. In the chancel are many 
fine monuments of the lords prefidents of the council of 
Wales, who refided in the neighbouring caftle. A variety 
of tombs likewife appear in the church-yard, adjoining to 
which ftands an alms-houfe, founded in 1486, by Mr. John 
Hofier, merchant, for aged widows and widowers, and re- 
built by the corporation in 1758. Another alms-houfe, 
fituated at the bottom of Corve ttreet, was founded in .the 
year 1590. The grammar-fchool, ereéted by Edward IV. 
in Mill-{treet, is a very excellent inftitution, where both the 
ancient and modern languages are taught. Nearly in the 
centre of the town, at the top of Broad ftreet, ftands the 
crofs, ahandfome {tone building, with rooms over it ufed as 
a public fchool. The market-houfe, in Cattle-ftreet, is a 
large building ; beneath which is an area, ferving as a corn- 
market, and the upper rooms, which are very extenfive, are 
ufed for corporation meetings, balls, affemblies, &c. The 
guild-hall, where the quarter feflions, &c. are held, isa neat, 
commodious, modern ftru€ture, and to the weft of the 
church ftands a range of buildings, called the College. 
‘There is likewife a prifon, named Goalford’s tower. 

But the object of greateft intereft in Ludlow, and that to 
which it owes its celebrity and importance, is its caftle, 
which {tands on a bold wooded rock at the north-weft angle 
ofthe town. It was founded, according to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, by Roger de Montgomery, about the year 
1130, though fome writers maintain it to be of earlier ori- 
gin. Much, however, was added by others at different pe- 
riods, particularly by fir Henry Sidney. Robert de Be- 
lefme, grand{fon of the founder, having engaged in rebellion 
againft Henry I. it was feized by that monarch. The 
caftle, now made a_ princely refidence, was greatly aug- 
mented in the ftrength of its fortifications, and fupplied 
with a numerous garrifon. In the reign of king Stephen it 
was befieged in confequence of the governor, Gervas Paga- 
nel, haying been induced to efpoufe the caufe of the emprefs 
Matilda. With refpeét to the event of the fiege, different 
accounts are handed down to us by hiftorians, fome aflerting 
that the king fucceeded in reducing it, and others, that 
finding itimpregtable, he was compelled to abandon the at- 
tempt. Speed fays, that the governor, repenting of his con- 
du& in withdrawing from his allegiance, propofed a capitu- 
lation highly advantageous to the garrifon, which was 
joyfully accepted. During this fiege, Stephen gave a fig- 
nal proof of his perfonal bravery, in refcuing prince Henry 
of Scotland, who had advanced too near the walls, and had 
been caught from his horfe by a grappling iron, faftened to 
the end of arope. Inthe troublefome reign of Henry III. 
the ambitious Simon Montfort,earl of Leicefter, feized upon 
this caftle, in conjunétion with Llewellin. From this period 
nothing remarkable happened till the time of Henry VI. 
when it was held by Richard duke of York, who laid claim 
to the crown. Having aflembled an army of ten thoufand 
men in the Marches, he drew up a declaration of allegiance 
to the king, pretending that this large army was only raifed 
for the fecurity of the public peace. . Time, however, dif- 
clofed the perfidy of his views; for no fooner was he informed 
of the defeat of lord Audley at Bloreheath, but he threw 
off the mafk, avowed his pretenfions to the throne, and 
appointed the caftle of Ludlow as a place of rendez- 
vous for his adherents. Upon this, the king’s forces 
advanced to Ludford, a vill at a little diftance from hence. 
‘The king’s troops preparing for the attack, the duke’s forces 


began to difband. Sir Andrew Trollop likewife went over 
to the royal ftandard with a large body, whereupon the 
duke and his two fons, with the earl of Warwick and other 
chiefs, fled with precipitation. Edward, his eldeft fon, ob- 
tained poffeffion of Ludlow in the courfe of the war, and 
upon his acceffion to the throne repaired it, and made it the 
court of his fon the prince of Wales. Here the latter, 
after his father’s death, was proclaimed king before he re- 
moved to London, at the inftigation of his uncle, Glocetter, 
whofe barbarous ufurpation is not paralleled in the annals of 
England. Arthur, fon to Henry VII. fixed his refidence 
at this caftle, and held a court here with vaft fplendour and 
magnificence after his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, 
afterwards the wife of Henry VIII. At this time the 
court of the Marches for the principality of Wales was 
e(tablifhed here, and continued for many years with much 
grandeur and folemnity. The power of this court was very 
extenfive, and confifted of a lord-prefident, as many counfel- 
lors as the prince pleafed, a fecretary, an attorney, a folici- 
tor, and four juftices for the counties of Wales. King 
Charles I., when prince of Wales, vifited this caftle. It 
was next diftinguifhed by the reprefentation of the cele- 
brated Mafque of Comus in 1634, during the prefidency 
of John earl of Bridgewater. This exquifite effufion of 
Milton’s genius was Binuded on a real incident. The two 
fons of the earl, and his daughter lady Alice, being on their 
way from a houfe belonging to their family in Herefordthire 
to Ludlow, 


“ «“ 'T’o attend their father’s ftate 
And new intrufted {ceptre,’”’ 


were benighted in Haywood foreft, where:the laay was loft 
for a fhort time. The adventure being related to the earl 
on their arrival at the caitle, Milton, at the requeft of his 
‘friend Mr. Henry Lawes, who taught mufic in the family, 
wrote the Mafque. Lawes fet it to mufic, and performed 
the character of the attendant fpirit ; the lady herfelf play- 
ing the part which fhe had already acted in real life. The 
patrorage afforded to the mufe of Milton, at this period, 
by the earl of Bridgewater, does great honour to that 
nobleman, ; 

During the civil wars in the reign of Charles‘. this 
caftle was for fome time kept asa garrifon for the king. In 
1645, a {mall part of the royal army was defeated in this 
neighbourhood, and on the gth of June, in the following 
year, the fortrefs was furrendered to parliament. After the 
reftoration, the celebrated Samuel Butler, fecretary to the earl 
of Carbery, then appointed lord prefident, wrote here a great 
part of his incomparable poem of Hudibras. -From this 


period nothing remarkable happened till the reign of Wil- | 


liam and Mary, when the court of the Marches was dif- 


folved by aét of parliament, being, as therein recited, “a — 


great grievance to the fubjeét.”’ After this event the caftle 


gradually fell into decay, and was defpoiled of its curious — 


and valuable ornaments. In the days of its profperity it 
{eems to have been one of the molt extenfive and fuperb ba- 
rouial fortretfes in Europe. 
five profpects, and is ftrongly environed by embattled walls — 


of great height and thicknefs, with towers placed at con- — | 
That portion of it which lies neareft | 


venient diltances. 
the town, was likewife defended by a deep ditch. The~ 
whole was divided into two diftin&t parts or courts, one of © 
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It commands grand and exten- — i 
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_ bican. ‘This noble fabric now prefents a mafs of magnifi- 
cent ruins, retaining, however, ample affurances of its former 
glory. Of the chapel, a ‘circular building, in the inner 
court, is all that remains. Over feveral of the ftable doors 
the arms of Elizabeth and the earl of Pembroke are {till 

_ wifible, and over the inner gate of the caftle are the arms of 

_ the Sidney family, with an infcription beneath. Along the 
fides of the eminence on which thefe fplendid ruins are 

| feated are fome public walks, which were laid out in 1772, at 

_ the inftigation of the countefs of Powis. ‘Part of Ludlow 

caftle has been recently occupied by Lucien Buonaparte, his 

- family, and fuite, who are prifoners of war in this country. 
The neighbourhood of Ludlow abounds with gentlemen’s 

feats and agreeable villages. In the village of Bromefield 

are the remains of a cell of Benedictine monks, formerly 
belonging to the abbey of St. Peter, Glocefter. Thefe ruins 

ftand on a delightful fituation within the grounds of Oak- 
ley park, the refidence of the dowager lady Clive. Richard’s 
caftle lies about three miles from Ludlow. The town con- 
tiguous was originally called Gayton or Boytane, but the 
luftre of the caftle afterwards eclipfed that name, and it is 
| now called by the fame appellation as the caftle. This was 
once a place of confiderable importance, as is evident from 
feveral old records prior to the time of Henry II. when 
it began to decay, in fpite of the exertions of the noble 
family of Mortimer to fupport its declining ftate. Some 
part of the keep and walls of the caftle are {till remaining. 

About four miles N.W. of the town is Dowton cattle, the 

feat of Knight, efg., brother to R. P. Knight, author 

of a poem called «The Land{cape,”” and of feveral other 
literary productions. This gentleman built an irrezular and 
fingular manfion here, and called it a caftle. He alfo laid 
out the grounds, immediately adjoining the houfe, in a ftyle 
| correfponding to his theoretical principles of the pi€turefque. 

On this fubje& both Mr. Knight and his friend Mr. Price 

_ have publifhed fome eflays. The grounds and woods of this 

_ demefne are particularly bold, grand, and diverfified. See 

| the Ludlow Guide by J. Price, 18mo. 1797. Alfo an 

Hiftorical Account of Ludlow Caftle, &c. by W. Hodges, 

1794. 

a a townfhip of America, in Hamphhire county, 
Maffachuletts, go miles W. of Bofton; incorporated in 
1784, and containing 650 inhabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip on 
| Black river,-Windfor county, Vermont, containing 410 in- 
habitants, 10 or 12 miles W. of ‘Weathersfield, on Connec- 
ticut river. 

LUDOLF, Joz, in Biography, a learned orientalift, 
born in 1624 at Erfurt, in Thuringia, was educated in the 
“univerfity of his native place, paying particular attention to 

the ftudy of jurifprudence and of the learned languages, 

‘efpecially thofe of the Ealt. With the view of farther im- 

|provement he travelled into foreign parts, and was from 

home during fix years, when he returned to Erfurt, where 
he exercifed the funGions of a counfellor for nearly twenty 
ears of his life. He frequently affilted at the diets held 

‘upon the fubje& of the contefts between the dukes of 

Saxony and the archbifhops of Mentz. At length, weary 

of public bufinefs, he obtained leave to retire, and chofe for 

the place of his retreat the city of Frankfort on the Mayne: 

) but fearcely had he fettled his family, when the eleétor pa- 

Tatine placed him at the head of his finances. In his fervice 

he made two journies to France, where he confulted the li- 

braries of Paris, in order that he might make fome advances 

in his favourite ftudies. At length he returned to Frankfort, 
and employed himfelf in finifhing and revifing the different 
works which he had compofed. He died in 1704, univer- 

) fally efteemed; he has been characterized as equally fitted 
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for the difpatch of public bufinefs, and the retired purfuits 
of theclofet. He was author of a great number of works, 
of which the principal are, « Hiftoria /Ethiopica,” folio ; 
«A Commentary on the fame ;” and an “ Appendix.’ In 
thefe works the hiflery, religion, and manners of the 
Ethiopians are detailed at length. He alfo publithed an 
“¢ Abyflinian Grammar and Diétionary,’’ folio; “ Differta- 
tio de Locuftis,” folio; « Fafti Ecclefie Alexandrinz ;’’ 
* De Bello Turcico feliciter Conficiendo.”? Moreri. 
Lupotr, Henry WiiitamM, nephew of the preceding, 
was born at Erfurt in the year 1655. He was well educated, 
and was particularly initruéted in the Oriental languages. 
He was a man well calculated for public bufinefs as well as 
deeply learned: he obtained the pott of fecretary to the envoy 
from Chriftian V. king of Denmark to the court of Great 
Britain, who recommended him to prince George of Den- 
mark, by whom he was. appointed fecretaryin 168. This fitu- 
ation he held fome years, till a very violent fever rendered 
him incapable of difcharging its duties, when he retired 
wit a handfome penfion. As foon as his health would per- 
mit he fet out on his travels to foreign countries. He firft 
went to Ruffia, and having foon acquired its language, he 
met with a polite reception from the natives, and being a 
good performer in mufic, he had the honour of difplaying 
his accomplifhments in this art before the czar of Mofcow, 
to the furprize and delight of that prince. The various 
knowledge which he difcovered in his converfations with the 
Ruffian clergy led them to confider him as a prodigy of 
learning. He arrived in London in 1694, when he under- 
went an operation of cutting for the ftone. Having re- 
covered, he applied himfelf to the compofition of « A Ruf. 
fian Grammar ;’’ intended for the ufe not only of traders 
and travellers, but of the natives themfelves, by exhibiting 
the principles of their language in a more regular form than 
had been laid down before. ‘This work was printed at Ox- 
ford in 1696. Ludelf’s curiofity led him next into the Eat, 
that he might obtain information concerning the ftate of the 
Cnriftian church in the Levant. He arrived at Smyrna in 
November 1698, whence he went to Jaffa, from Jaffa to 
Jerufalem, and from thence to Cairo, As foon as Ludolf 
had returned to England, his reflections on the deplorable 
{tate of Chriftianity among thofe who profeffed that religion 
under the Turkifh government, induced him to undertake an 
imprefiion of the New Teitament in the vulgar Greek, and 
to prefent it to the members of the Greek church. He was 
very defirous that the Proteitant powers of Europe fhould 
eftablifh a kind of college at Jerufalem, and that the per- 
fons feleéted for fuch an inititution fhould not be devoted to 
‘the propagation of the peculiarities of any particular fyftems 
concerning which Proteftants differ among themfelves, but 
united by an agreement in the fundamental principles of the 
gofpel, aud by univerfal love and charity. In the year 
1709, Ludolf was appointed by queen Anne one of the 
commiffioners for managing the money colleéted for the re- 
lief of the Palatines, who had been driven from their native 
country. He died in 1710. He was author of feveral 
works befides his * Ruflian Grammar,’’ which were col- 
leGted and publifhed in the year 1712. Gen. Biog. 
LUDOLFIA, in Botany, a genus of Adanfon’s, 
(Familles des Plantes, v. 2. 244.) named by him after 
Michael Matthias Ludolff, author of a catalogue of the 
plants of the garden at Berlin, where he was profeffor 
of Botany and Materia Medica, and where his book was 
printed in 1746. He publifhed alfo a German Pharmaco.- 
peia in 17343; and wrote on the fubjeé of botanical claffi- 
fication, in the Mem. de l’Acad. de Berlin for 1745, where, 
according to Haller, he rejects the {tamens as well as the 
cotyle- 
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cotyledons for the purpofes of arrangement. We have not 
feen this treatife. What he offers relative to this matter and 
others, at the end of his work firft mentioned, gives no ex- 
alted idea of his judgment. The above name has never been 
eftablifhed, the plant of Adanfon being elteemed a Tetrago- 
nia. It is curious that Boehmer, in his differtation upon 
plants named after botanifts, fuppofes the Ludolfia to have 
been called after Job Ludolf, author of the Hifforia /Ethio- 
pica, being ignorant, as it feems, of the exiltence of the 
Berlin profeflor ; but we can have no doubt that Adanfon 
meant to commemorate the latter. 

LUDSCHEN, in Geography, a town of Prvffia, in 
Oberland ; 7 miles E.S.E. of Marianwerder. 

LUDSWIGSBURG, a town of Wurtemberg, contain- 
-ing two chapels, one for Roman Catholics and another for 
Lutherans, anda fine picture gallery, a pleafant garden, and 
an old caftle. Tie manufaétures of this place are cloth, 
damafl« linen, and marble paper; 16 miles S. of Heilbron. 
N. lat. 48° 54’. E. long. 9° 18'. 

Though Stuttgard was in 1772 the nominal capital of the 
duchy of Wurtemberg, it had not, for the preceding ten 
years, been the refidence of its fovereign. And though 
-the operas and mufical eftablifhments of this prince ufed 
to be the moft fplendid in Europe, during the feven years’ 
dire€tion of Jomelli, they were, at the time juft mentioned, 
but the fhadow of what they sad been. In Burney’s Ger- 
man Tour, there is a lift’ of his ferene highnefs’s mufical 
eftablifhments, at their moft flourifhing time, as well as at 
that of their declenfion. 

In 1771 he had two new ferious operas, the one com- 
pofed by Jomelli, and the other by Sacchini, entirely at his 
-own expence. ‘lhe theatre is immenfe, and is open at the 
back of the ftage, where there is an amphitheatre in the 
open air, which 1s fometimes filled with people to produce 
effects in perfpective. It is built, like all other German 
theatres, on the Italian model. 

The prince who reigned in 1772 was himfelf a good 
Aharpfichord player; Emanuel Bach dedicated to his high- 
nefs the beft book of fix fonatas which he ever compofed, 
printed at Nuremburg. At one time this duke had in his 
fervice three of the greateft performers on the violin in 
Europe; Ferari, Nardini, and Lolli: on the hautbois, the 
two Plas, and Schwartz, a famous baffoon, with Walther 
on the French horn, and Jomelli to compofe, for the beft 
ferious and comic fingers of Italy. At Solitude, a favourite 
country palace, a confervatorio was ellablifhed for the edu- 
cation of two hundred poor and deferted male children of 
promifing talents; of thefe a great number were taught 
mufic, and from thefe his highnefs had already drawn feveral 
excellent vocal and inftrumental performers for his theatre ; 
fome were taught the learned languagues and cultivated 
poetry ; others were initiated into the practice of the flage, 
as actors and dancers. At Lud{wigfburg there was a confer- 
vatorio for a hundred girls, who were educated in the fame 
manner, and for the fame purpofes. The building con- 
ftruéted at Solitude for the reception of the boys, has a 
front of fix or feven Inndred feet. It ufed to be the fa- 
vourite amufement of the duke to vifit the fchool, to fee 
the children dine and take their leffons. ‘ 

LUDUS He tmontn, fo called from Van Helmont, 
who extolled its medicinal virtues, in Natural Hiffory, an 
opaque foffil of an irregular fhape, but of a very regular and 
fingulat internal ftru@ture. It is of an earthy hue, and al- 
ways divided into feparate maffes, by a number of veins of 
a different colour, and purer matter than the reft. Thefe 
mafles, into which it is divided, are fometimes {mall and 
pretty regularly figured; in which cafe, they are called tal 
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or ludi, dice; but they are more frequently of no regular — 
fhape at all. ‘There are others of them cruftated, or com- 
pofed of many coats, difpofed one over another about a 
central nucleus. In,thefe the festa, or dividing veins, are © 
very thin and fine, in the others thicker. ; 
Thefe fepta were ufed in medicine, being given in nephri- 
tic complaints, as it has been faid, with fuccefs: the dofe © 
from a {fcruple to a drachm. i : 
LUDWIG, Curistian THeoruitus, in Biography, — 
was born in Silefia in 1709, and educated for the medical © 
profeffion. Having a ftrong bias towards natural hiftory, ~ 
he was appointed to accompany Hebenftreit in his expedi- © 
tion to the north of Africa. (See HegensTReiT.) Soon © 
after his return in 1733, he became Profeffor of Medicine © 
at Leipfic. The firft thefis defended there under his prefi- © 
dency, in 1736, related to the manner in which marine 
plants are nourifhed. Thefe he fhewed to differ effentially 
from the generality of the vegetable kingdom, as not de- — 
riving their nourifhment by the root. In 1737 he publifhed © 
a Programma in fupport of the doétrine of the fexes of © 
plants, from his own obfervations upon the date palm. Two 
years afterwards he, neverthelefs, advanced fome objections 
to the Linnzan fyftem of arrangement by the organs of im- 
pregnation, under the title of Obfervationes in Methodum 
Plantarum Sexualem Cel. Linnai. This work begins with 
much juft commendation of Linnzus, and even with great 7 
admiration of his fyftem ; accompanied however by an at- 
tempt at depriving him of the merit of originality, by in- 
finuating that this fyftem had been “indicated by others ;” 
without faying by whom. ‘Thefe words are underlined by 
Linnzus in his own copy of the differtation. They are as 
lutle to the purpofe as the fimilar charge of plagiarifm 
brought againift the immortal Harvey. He proceeds to de- 
tail various difficulties and miftakes, which occurred to him 
in his fcrutiny of this fyftem, fome of which relate to mat- 
ters of opinion, others to anomalies or variations in Nature 
herfelf. His remarks however are free from afperity or 
illiberality. He-chiefly fails, in point of judgment, when 
he blames Linnzus for making any particular charaéter im-_ 
portant in one genus or family, and not in all; not perceiv- 
ing that the very eflence of {kill, in technical difcrimination ~ 
and arrangement of natural produétions, confilts in difcover- 
ing, in each particular cafe, what is the moft effential for 
the purpofe in view. We do not fee why his differtations, ~ 
“ de minuendis plantarum generibus,’? pwblifhed in 1737, and — 
“ de minuendis plantarum fpeciebus,” in 1740, fhould be deemed ~ 
inimical to Linneus, to whom he gives full credit for hav- 
ing eftablifhed the fureft principles for the advancement of 
botany, though he criticifes him here and there in the de=~ 
tail of their application. He alfo wifhes to indicate fome ~ 
fources of difcrimination, which Linnzus has lefs regarded, 
for the accomplifhment of the fame *objeéis; particularly — | 
mentioning the anatomy of plants. He points out the cos” 
lours of flowers as fometimes affording permanent fpecific — 
diftinStions, though Linnzus has in general difcarded them 
from his charaGters. It muft be allowed that Ludwig, in 
this and otker inflances, feems prompted by a defire to dif- 
fer and to find fault; for Linna:us himfelf founds his pri 
mary divifions of {pecies in MZef:mbryanthemum and Gnapha= 
lium, no matter whether judicioufly or not, upon this very 
circumftanee. Such critics however are ufeful to fcience, — 
as they promote enquiry and examination. Ludwig juftly 
blames Linnzus for confounding the bulbous Fumarie as_ 
one {pecies, and he may alfo be correé in fome other remarks 
The late lord Bute has well obferved, that Ludwig, like 
Haller, was only a Linnean in difguife, having frequently” 
applied principles in unifon with his, if not imbibed i 
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him, to build fyflems, and to exercife criticifm, againft him. 
Ludwig, in 1756, 1758, and 1759, publifhed three dif- 
fertations on the colours of flowers, tending to fhew their 
variablenefs! If he has in one initance fuggefted an example 
to the contrary, he is in that furely molt unfortusate. Hal- 
ler fays he points out the Fraxinella (Didamnus albus of 
Linneus) as a cafe in which colour makes a fpecific dif- 
ference. As this plant is frequently raifed from feed, and 
the progeny differs, under every body’s eyes, in having fome 
white-flowered plants, perhaps in every crop, we prefume 
the queftion may be readily decided; whether the leffer 
White Fraxinella, figured in Rivinus, Fl. Pentap. Irr. 
t. 135, bea diftin f{pecies, of which we fee little probabi- 
lity, or a variety in fize as well as colour. Rivinus himfelf 
fays the common one, t. 134, is either red or white. 
Ludwig publifhed in 1737 his Defnitiones Plantarum, in 
8vo. for the ufe of his pupils. In this the genera of plants 
are arranged in a methed fuppofed to be natural, founded 
on the corolla in the firft place, the fubordinate charaéters 
being taken from the fruit. The generic diftin@ions are 
derived from the herbage, flower, fmell, tafte, colour, or 
} any thing that came in the author’s way ; certainly with no 
| advantage whatever over the laws and practice of Linnaus, 
but rather evincing, at every flep, the fuperiority of the 
latter to the vague fcheme of his opponent. In another 
little volume of Ludwig; the Aphori/mi Botanici, publifhed 
in 1738, the affertion of his being “a Linnzan in difguife”’ 
is flrongly juftified. In vain does the writer try to forget 
the Philofophia Botanica, and to feek originality, at any 
rate, by wandering from its light. In vain does he extol 
the fyftem of Rivinus in preference to all others. He is 
brought back by his own judgment, in fpite of himfelf,. at 
every ftep; and as he could never give the leaft degree of 
popularity to the fyitem he extolled, the flighteft {tudy of 
his works will fhew it to have been a mill-itone about his 
own neck. Boehmer gave a new and improved edition of 
the Definitiones Plantarum in 1760. Whether any ufe is 
madz of this work at prefent, among the various botanical 
{chools on the Continent, we have never heard, but we be- 
lieve it has fallen into oblivion. 
» In 1742, and again in 1757, our author publithed his 
Infiitutiones Hiftorico-Phyfice Regni Vegetabilis, in 8vo. ; {till 
in purfuit of novelty rather than of truth, he reje&s the 
Linnzan diftin&ions between animals and vegetables, found- 
ing the charaéteriftic mark of the latter on the fuppofed 
propulfion of their fluids through a cellular texture, and 
not through a vafcular fyftem as in animals. This difline- 
tion is now known to have no foundation. In this work at 
‘length even the difguife of a Linnzan is almoft laid afide, a 
fyftem of arrangement being propofed in which the ftamens 
‘and ftyles make an effential, if not a leading, feature. The 
favourite old fyftem of Rivinus {till takes precedence, though 
it ferves only as an additional impediment in the way of 
‘natural affinities, which defeét is in fome meafure concealed 
wby the primary charafers not being ftriGily followed. 
Thus, though Eryngium is violently {eparated by its inflo- 
refcence from its natural allies, Zéeris is filently left amongft 
the Tetrapetali regulures. The Umbellati are kept together 
by their infloret{cence, in fpite of the diverfity of their 
flowers, as to regularity or irregularity ; a difficulty which 
Rivinus had previoufly been obliged to overlook. It is 
remarkable that our author, in thus profeffedly adopting 
the principles of Rivinus and Linnzews combined, and dif- 
‘claiming as he does, p. 86, all pretenfions to originality, 
never mentions thofe perfons from whom he had long ago 
erted that Linneus borrowed his fyitem. This volume 
may therefore be confidered as a tacit tribute of refpect to 
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the illuftrious Swede, arifing from its author’s progrefs in 
judgment and experience. He had no motive to withhold 
this tribute, as Linnzus never refented nor repelled his at- 
tacks. The latter fays in a letter to Haller, «I have read 
the Characters of Dr. Ludwig entirely through. He has 
given very great attention to the fubje& ; but I with the 
authors whom he chiefly follows may not have led him 
aftray. All that comes from Boerhaave is not oracular. 
I every day augment or correét my own charaéters, which 
are nothing but generic defcriptions, and therefore differ 
from thofe of Ludwig and Tournefort, as a {pecific name 
(or definition) differs from the defcription of a plant. Both 
are neceflary in Botany.” Epi/f..ad Hallerum v. 1. 32. 
We give this pafiage entire, becaufe Haller in his index 
fays Linneus here “ carps at Ludwig,” than which furely 
nothing can be more unjuft. 

Our author began, in 1760, to publith impreffions, chiefly 
of medicinal plants, taken from the dried fpecimen with 
printer’s ink, or with fmoked paper, in folio, under the 
title of Eaypa Vi egetabilium, which he continued from time 
to time. Such impreffions give undoubtedly a corre out- 
line, at leaft if the plant be fully difplayed, but the reft is 
a mafs of confufion ; efpecially as the more elevated parts, 
which fhould be light, are neceffarily the darkeft. He 
wrote alfo occafionally on medico-botanical fubjeGs, as on 
the effects of extra& of Stramonium, and of the Belladonna, 
or Deadly Nightfhade, in the epilepfy. His opinion feems 
not to have been favourable of either. 

Ludwig died at Leipfe in 1773, aged 64. He lefta 
fon named Chriftian Fredrick, born in 1751, who became 
Profeffor of Natural Hiftory in the fame univerfity, and is 
He anthonol sanous tracts on Botany, Anatomy, and Phy- 
1ology.—Ludwig’s Works. Hall. Bibl. Bot. . 
Bibl. Banks. Se rin 

LUDWIGIA, in Botany, named by Linnzus in honour 
of Chrittian Theophilus Ludwig, Profeflor of Medicine in the 
univerfity cf Leipfic. (See the preceding article Lupwig 
C.T.) Linn. Gen. 60. Schreb. 83. Wiild. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 
672. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed, 2. v. 1. 
265. Jufl. 319. Lamarck Illuftr. t.77. Gaertn. t. 31— 
Clafs and order, Yetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Caly- 
cantheme, Linn. Onagre, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, permanent, 
cloven into four, lanceolate, widely f{preading fegments, 
equal in length to the corolla. Cor. Petals four, inverfel 
heart-fhaped, flat, greatly f{preading, equal. Stam Fila. 
ments four, awl-fhaped, ereét, fhort; anthers fimple, ob- 
long, erect. Pi/?. Germen inferior, quadrangular, clothed 
with the bafe of the calyx; ftyle cylindrical, as long as the 
ftamens ; ftigma flightly four-fided, capitate. Peric. Cap- 
fule of four valves, the partitions oppolite to the valves. 
feeds APF, {mall. Recept. columnar, membranaceous, 
our-winged; wings at the angles of the partitions, ing 
feed at ae fide. : : ‘ wre 
_ Eff. Ch. Corolla of four petals, 
rior. 
feeds. 

1. L. alternifolia. Linn. Sp. Pt. ¥73.. Trew. Rar. p. 2. 
t. 2. (Lyfimachia non pappofa, fore luteo majore ;, Pluk. 
Alm. t. 203. f. 2.)—Leaves alternate, lanceolate. Stalks 
axillary, fingle-flowered.. Stem ereét, angular, Calyx, 
leaves remarkably large.—Native of Virginia, aud fent from 
thence, to Miller, by Dr. Dale before 1752. It.flowers in 
June and July.—Root.annual. Stem about.a foot high, up- 
right, branching. Flowers folitary, {mall and yellowy 
fituated at the bafe of the leaf-ftalks. 

2. L. hirfuta, Willd..n, 24 Lamarck Dit v. 3. 6140 

Leaves 


) Calyx. four-cleft,. fupe~ 
Capfule {quare, inferior, of four cells, and many 
; : 
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Leaves alternate, lanceolate, Flowers axillary, folitary, 
nearly feffile. Stem round, diffufe-——A native of South 
Carolina.—Lamarck obferves that this is very nearly allied 
to the laft {pecies in the form and arrangement of its leaves. 
The whole plant however is hairy. Stem woody, cylindri- 
cal, branched. Leaves alternate, oblong-lanceolate, entire. 
Flowers folitary, axillary, on fuch fhort ftalks as to be 
nearly feffile, furnifhed at their bafe with two oppofite, very 
long bra&teas. Fruit lefs angulated than in the other 
{pecies. 

3- L. juffieoides. Willd. n. 3. Lamarck Did. v. 3. 614.— 
‘ Leaves alternate, linear-lanceolate. Flowers axillary, foli- 
tary. Germen very long.—A native of marfhy ground in 
the Ifle of France—This is faid particularly to refemble 
Juffiea in its habit, whence the fpecific name.—Stem about 
a foot and half high, fhrubby, branched. Leaves alternate, 
{cattered, pointed, entire. Flowers folitary. Petals yel- 
low, the length of the calyx. 

4. L. oppoftifolia. Linn. Syft. Veg.ed. 14.161. Willd. 
n.4. (L. perennis; Linn. Sp. Pl. 173 )—Lower leaves op- 
pofite, lanceolate. Stem diffufe.—A native of the Eaft 
Indies.—Stems procumbent, fix or eight inches long. 
Branches nearly all radical. Leaves {mooth, entire, ftriated, 
three or four pair of the lower ones only oppofite, the'rett 
alternate. Flowers yellow. Petals fhorter than the calyx. 

5. L. erigata. Linn. Sytt. Veg. ed. 14. 161. Mant. 4o. 
Willd. n. 5. (L.triflora; Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 615.) — Leaves 
oppofite, lanceolate. Stem ereét.—A native of the Ealt 
Indies.— Root annual. Stem a foot high, herbaceous. Leaves 
on footftalks, quite entire, fmooth. Flowers fo {mall as 
to be fearcely vifible. 

L. repens, Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 273, proves, by a 
fpecimen from himfelf, to be Z/nardia paluflris of Linnzus, 
as Wildenow mentions. 

Michaux, in his Fl. Boreal-Amer. v. 1. 87, defines nine 
fpecies as natives of North America, chiefly Carolina, of 
none of which we have any precife information. They are 
called nitida, pedunculofa, microcarpa, anguflifolia, (which he 
fuppofes to be ramofiffima of Walter,) juffecides, (taken for 
decurrens of Walter,) macrocarpa, (which is the alternifolia 
of Linneus,) virgata, mollis, and capitata. The lalt is faid 
to be /uffriticofa of Walter. 

LUDWIGSBURG, in Geography, a town of Anterior 
Pomerania, on the coaft of the Baltic; five miles E.N.E. 
ef Griefswalde. 

LUDWIGSTAT, a town of the principality of Culm- 
bach ; 13 miles S. of Saalfeld. 

LUDWIGSTEIN, a town of the principality of Heffe 
Rhinfels; 14 miles E. of Caiffel. 

LUDWIGSTHAL, a town of Wurtemberg, famous 
for its iron forges ; about one mile from Duttlingen. 

LUDWIGWALIL, a town of Pruffia, in Natangen; 
four miles S. of Konigfberg. 

LUC, Sr., the chief town of the captainfhip of Petagues, 
in the north divifion of Brafil. 

5 LUES, in a general fenfe, is ufed for a difeafe of any 
ind. 

Lugs, in a more particular fenfe, is reftrained to conta- 
gious and peftilential difeafes. 

Lures Venerea, the venereal difeafe; called alfo morbus 
gallicus, fyphilis, morbus neapolitanus, morbus apbrodifius, Sc. 
In French, /a maladie vénérienne, or la verole, or grande veroles 
in German, /u/?/-euche franzofen. 

The venereal diftemper arifes from a peculiar and fpecific 
morbid animal poifon, which, when applied to the human 
body, is capable of producing both local and conftitutional 
effects, {uch as primary fores.or.chancres, buboes, {pots.on 
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the furface of the body, nodes, ulcerations ef the throat, 
pains in the~ bones, fecondary ulcers, &c. Excepting 
chancres, none of thefe complaints can occur, unlefs fome of 
the fyphilitic virus has been taken up, and conveyed into 
the conftitution by the abforbents proceeding from the pri- 
mary fore, or furface originally infefted. The venereal 
poifon affeéts the human fpecies alone, and has not the pros 
perty of imparting the difeafe to any other animals. When 
applied to the human body, ‘it has the power of propa- 
gating or multiplying itfelf;’’ that is to fay, it gives rife 
to a fore, from which is fecreted matter containing a virus 
of the fame fpecific nature. Of its appearance in an unmixed 
ftate we really know nothing; for we never fee the poi= 
fon in any other form than that in which it is blended 
with fluid matter. Its general properties are equally un- 
known; fo that, if we put out of confideration its peculiar 
and remarkable effects on the human body, our ignorance of 
its nature is complete. It is not contagious through the 
medium of efluvia, or any volatile invifible matter in 
the air, the infection never being communicated, except by 
atual contact. The virus mutt be applied to a part of the 
body ; the ufual local effet is a particular fore, called a 
chancre ; and fome of the poifonous matter at length being 
imbibed by the abforbents, buboes, eruptions, &c. follow. 
Many cafes feem even to prove that the poifon may be 
abforbed from the fkin, and buboes and conftitutional fymp- 
toms take place, without the occurrence of any primary fore 
at all in the part to which the infeCtious matter was firft 
applied. : 

Before entering into a more detailed account of a diftem- 
per which, as being a kind of fcourge to illicit pleafure, and 
a curb to the moft impetuous of paflions, has made the gene- 
rality of mankind very feelingly interefted in the fubjeét, 
we fhall folicit the reader’s attention to a point that is in 
the higheft degree curious, and has afforded matter for nume- 
rous difputations. 5 ‘ 

Of the jirft Origin of the Venereal Difeafe.—Several 
writers have endeavoured to prove the great antiquity of 
this diftemper. The principal of thefe are, Mr. William 
Becket, whofe papers are contained in the 30th and 31ft 
vols. of the Philofophical ranfaGtions; Dr. Charles 
Patin, and Dr. Sanchez, authors of differtations on the 
origin of the difeafe. The opinion has even been main- 
tained, that the venereal malady has exitted from time imme- 
morial, and paflages in fupport of this fentiment are referred 
to in Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, Celfus, and likewife 
the holy fcriptures. “The Lord fhall fmite thee in the, 
knees, and in the legs, with a foré botch, that cannot be 
healed, from the fole of thy foot unto the top of thy head.”? _ 
(Deuteronomy, chap. xxviil. ver. 35.) ‘This, and many other 
ancient quotations, however, cannot be received as proofs, 
that fyphilis was the afli€tion alluded to, becaufe the leprofy, 
elephantiafis, and feveral other difeafes, attended with ulcers, 
or eruptions, might be fignified, as far as a judgment can be 
formed, from the words a@tually employed, (See Lombard 
fur la Mal. Vénérienne, tom.i. p. 39.) That the Greeks 
and Romans were at all acquainted with the venereal difeafe 
feems extremely improbable, and is an aflertion quite un- 
eftablithed. As Dr. Adams has well obferved, the ancient 
phyficians, being ignorant of the medical powers of mer- 
cury, muft have been infinitely more familiar with every 
form of the difeafe than ourfelves. Yet, till near the clofe 
of the 15th century, we have no defcription of local ap- 
pearances that can be miftaken for venereal; and during 
the following century, the induitrious Aftruc enumerates 
more than one hundred writers on the fubje&. If other 
proofs.are required, let us mark the difference between the 
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_Ficentious poets of former times and our own. Cana reader 
of common fenfe fuppofe that Horace, Juvenal, Perfius, or 
Ovid, could have been filent on a fubje& fo perpetually oc- 
curring in the fatirical writings of Pope and Swift? On 
Morbid Poifons, p. 88. edit. 2. 
_ But though it mutt be owned that the attempts to trace 
the exiftence of the venereal difeafe as far back as the times 
_of Mofes, and of the Greeks and Romans, have entirely 
failed, we muft not infer that the people of thofe remote 
periods were not fubjeét to maladies of the generative organs. 
Celfus has exprefsly treated of fuch complaints, and they 
probably afflicted mankind at a much earlier period than 
the reign of Auguftus. The ancients were certainly liable 
“to fores on the genitals; but thefe ulcers, like many which 
are met with at the prefent day in the fame fituation, were 
-not fyphilitic, notwithitanding they might fometimes put on 
avery bad afpe&. 
_. Giving up the fuppofition of lues venerea being of fuch 
) antiquity, ftiil it is contended that the diforder prevailed in 
Europe long before the return of Cclumbus from his voyage 
| to America, or Charles VIII. befieged Naples; two events 
| -which happened at the clofe of the 15th century, when it is 
_ commonly thought that the difeafe firft began its ravages in 
Spain and Italy, and thence fpread to other parts of the old 
| world. We are told that Gulielmus Salicetus, who prac- 
tifed at Verona in 1210, was well acquainted with the caufe 
and effects of fyphilis, and, in confirmation of this remark, 
| we are referred to his work on furgery, where may be found 
a chapter, intitled,-«* De puftulis albis, et fciffuris et cor- 
ruptionibus quz fiunt in virga et circa preputium, propter 
| coitum cum meretrice, vel alia caufa.’?? Gordon, who lec- 
| tured on phyfic at the univerfity of Montpelier in 1289, men- 
tions, in chap. 5, ‘ De paffionibus virge,”’ the aflections 
_ originating from connection with women whofe wombs are 
| foul, virulent, fanious, infeGtious, &c. ; and he likewife {pe- 
_ eifies a remedy for a chancre proceeding from fuch a caufe. 
_ See Lombard fur la Maladie Vén. tom. 1. p. 40. 
In the 30th and 314 vols. of the Philofophical T'ranfaétions, 
Mr. W. Becket publifhed his papers in fupport of the anti- 


io of lues venerea. In his firft diflertation, he labours to 


rove that a venereal gonorrhoea was known in England 
_ fome ages before the year 1494, under the name of ardor, 
| -arfura, incendium, &c. in Englith, drenning or burning; of 
| which, indeed, there is frequent mention made by Britifh 
| hiftorians. In confirmatien of this opinion, Mr. Becket 
i ere authorities, of which fome are earlier, and others 
later than the year 1494, the period when lues venerea is 
_ generally imagined to have firft fhewn itfelf in Europe. 

_ ‘The earlielt of thefe authorities being the molt material, 
| will alone be noticed by us. : 
i. The firft is a manufeript treatife of John Arden, an 
eminent furgeon in England, about the clofe of the 14th 
century. In this book mention is made of durning, which, 
“according to Becket, is defined *¢ a certain inward heat and 
‘excoriation of the urethra.” 

_ 2. The fecond authority refts upon certain phyfical 
Pieces fuppofed to have been written about the years 1390 
and 1440. ‘Thefe works are faid to contain fome receipts 
| for the cure of this drenning, both in men and women. 

| 3. The third and lait that we fhail notice is founded upon 
the manufcripts, rules, and ordinances of the flews, which 
‘were by public authority allowed to be kept at London, in 
the Borough of Southwark, under the controul of the bifhop 
of Winchefter. Thefe documents are fuppofed to have been 
4rawn up about the year 1430. One of them begins thus : 
| Of thofe, who keep women having a wicked infirmity,” 
and further, it is ordered, under a ved penalty, that no 
) Wor XXI, 
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flew-holder keep any woman ‘ wythin his hous that hath 
any fycknefs of brenning.”’ 

The celebrated Dr. Aftruc, on the other hand, has de- 
duced a different inference from thefe produ€tions, without 
denying that they may be authentic ; for he will not, admit 
that this burning was the fame difeafe as a venereal gonor- 
rhova, or that a venereal gonorrhcea was at any time exprefled 
by fuch aterm. His arguments are fupported by confider- 
ations of the following kind. 

1. The leproly of the Arabians, which was formerly.a 
common difeafe in England, as well as in other parts of 
Europe, was exceedingly contagious and. infeétious; and, 
therefore, lepers were, by feveral fevere edits, prohibited 
from having intercourfe with the reft of mankind. 

2. In cafe any perfon had carnal knowledge of a leprous 
woman, the leprofy was communicated to him by almoft 
immediate infection. That the difeafe was thus imparted, 
is proved by Foyeilus, Obf. Chirurg. lib. iv. Obf. 8. Pal- 
marius de Elephantiali, cap 2. Pareus, Op. hb. xx. 
cap. 8, Fernelivs de Partium Morbis et Symtomatis, lib. vi. 
cap. 19. Valefius de ‘Taranta, Philon. 7..cap. 39. Gor- 
don’s Lili Partic. 1. cap. 22. 

3. When the cafe did not turn out to be leprofy in the 
worlt form, yet the pudenda were for the moft part affected 
with an infammation, eryfipelas, herpetic or miliary exulce- 
rations, cuticular eruptions, &c.; whence arefe a dyfuria, 
called, in old language, ardor, avfura, incendium, calefadio, 
and, in Englifh, drenning. 

4. In confirmation of this ftatement, Aftruc cites Theo- 
doric’s Chirurg, lib, vi. cap. 55; a manufeript treatife on 
furgery, intitled Rogernia; Gilbert’s Compend. Medicin. ; 
Glanville’s Breviarium Medicine, hb. 1. cap. 43 John of 
Gaddifden’s Rofa Anglica, cap. de infect. ex concubitu cum 
leprofo vel leprofa ; and, laflly, John Manardus, of Ferrara, 
in Epift. Med. lib. vii. 

5. All thefe writers defcribe the complaints caught by 
commerce with leprous women, and, on the whole, A ftruc 
infers that the Lurning, or brenning, referred to by Mr, 
Becket, was the fame aiforder as, according to the doétor’s 
authorities, might arife from gonneétion with a leprous 
woman, or one who had lately cohabited with a leprous 
man. As for the nefanda infirmitas, mentioned in the laws 
of the flews, Dr. Atiruc conceives it mult have been the 
leprofy itfelf.. De Morb. Venereis. 

We fhall not follow thefe gentlemen through the whole 
of their arguments. ‘The moft important are fet before the 
reader, and he muil judge of them himfelf. That difcharges 
from the urethra, attended with heat and pain in making * 
water, mult have exiited from time immemorial, we de- 
cidedly believe; becaufe experience hag well proved that 
fuch complaints may often proceed from caufes which are 
decidedly not venereal. Nay, it is eyen a queftion among 
modern furgeons, whether any claps at all originate from 
the fame poifon as lues venerea. This point, though fo 
highly interefting, is far from being fettled ; and notwith- 
ftanding the fentiments of Mr. Huntey, we think the argu- 
ments and faéts at prefent on record aye rather more weighty 
in favour of the doctrine, that a gonorrhaa does not depend 
upon the fame virus as fyphilis.. According to Fallopius, 
what has been called a venereal gonorrhea did not fhew 
itfelf among the fymptoms of this difeafe before the year 
1545, or 1540, that is, above fifty years after the period 
commonly afgigned for the firlteruption of fypluls. (Traé. 
de Morb. Gallico, cap. 23.) Suppofing that a gonorrhea 
really depended on the fame infectious matter, is .t credible 
that the complaint fhould never occur for half a century, 
pring all which time chaacres, and other venereal affections, 
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are known to have prevailed to a very great extent? As 
we fhall be obliged to touch upon this fubje& again, and 
have already mentioned it in the article Gonorrua@a, we 
fhall not purfue it at prefent. In our opinion, Becket has 
fully proved that inflammations, difcharges, &c. exifted long 
before the year 1494; but his evidence fails in eftabhifhing 
that they were actually venereal. 

Aftruc himfelf has very fenfibly remarked, “that the 
genitals are no lefs fubje€t to violent difeafes than the other 
parts of the body, that they are equally expofed to all the 
caufes of indifpofition, and that they enjoy no prerogative 
above the relt to guard them againft the attack of diftempers. 
From the very infancy of phyfic, and long before the vene- 
real difeafe was known, feveral writers have treated at large 
ef an abfcefs, ulcer, cancer, and mortification in the genitals.” 
(See Galen, lib. vi. de locis affectis, cap. 6, and Cornelius 
Celfus, lib. ii. cap. 1. lib. v. cap. 20. and lib. vi. cap. 18.) 
Aftruc alfo quotes the hiftorian Flavius Jofephus, who, in 
his fecond book againft Apion, related, that that vile 
flanderer of the Jews was afflifted with an ulcer in the 
penis, of which difeafe, after feveral incifions to no purpofe, 


he died in exquifite torments, the genital parts being mor-- 


tified. And again, (Hilt. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. 8.) he fays, 
that Herod, king of the Jews, died confumptive and con- 
vulfed, his private parts being putrefied and eaten up by 
worms. Atruc likewife quotes paflages from Eufebius, 
Pliny, and other ancient authors, thewing, beyond all doubt, 
that complaints and difeafes of the generative organs exiited 
and prevailed in the earlieft times. The phimofis, paraphi- 
mofis, and hyperfarcofis, or caruncle of the urethra, among 
other cafes, were undoubtedly known to the Greek phy- 
ficians ; but then, thefe diforders proceeded from an ordi- 
nary caufe, and not from any venereal contagion, as will be 
plain to any one who will take the trouble to confult the 
old writers. 

Difmiffing the idea of the venereal difeafe being fo ancient 
as fome have fuppofed, let us examine what grounds there 
are for believing that the clofe of the fifteenth century was 
the era, when the diforder firlt commenced its ravages in 
Europe. 

The authorities in fupport of the opinion, that the venereal 
diftemper firft made its appearance in this quarter of the 
world towards the latter end of the year 1494, are the 
united teftimonies of ali the medical writers who at that time 
flourifhed in Italy, and who cou!d not confound it with the 
leprofy, which, being then a common difeafe, was well 
known to them. The practitioners of that period were 
aitonifhed at the novelty of the malady; and finding, from 
experience, that the medicines, which were ufually given in 
analogous cafes, proved ineffeCtual, were at a lofs what 
method to purfue, and, for atime, gave up the treatment 
into the hands of quacks. 

Jofeph Grunpech, a German phyfician, publifhed, in the 
year 1496, ‘* Traétatum de Peftilentiali Scorre, five Mala- 
de Frantzos,’’ in which he affirms, that it was a difeafe fo 
lately infli&ted on mankind, that it feemed to be a plague 
fent down from heaven; that it was a new kind of difeafe, 
hateful to nature, a moft horrid and terrible prodigy, and 
altozether unknown to mortals before that time. 

Alexander Benedi& of Verona, who was phyfician in the 
Venetian army, which Charles VIL. of France deftroyed 
in the battle of Fornova, in the year 1495, and therefore 
had the opportunity of obferving the firft appearance of this 
new dileafe, afferts in his work, * De omnibus Morbis,”? 
publifhed in 1496, that, “ by the venereal conta&t, a new 
French difeafe, or, at leaft, one that was unknown to former 
phyficians, owing to the peltiferous afpe& of the ftars, had 


burft in upon them from the weft ;” and, in another part of — 
his work, that ‘ the French difeafe, a new plague which © 
had fprung up in the world, contra&ed by lying together 
and conta@, ways reckoned in his time incurable.’’ } 
Nicolas ieee of Vicenza, profeflor of phyfic at — 
Ferrara, in a treatife, which he wrote in 1496, ** De Morbo © 
Gallico,” obferves, that “new difeafes had appeared in — 
Italy, which were unknown to former ages, after the man- 
ner of the lichenis, which, according to Pliny, Hift. Nat. 
lib. xvi. were never known before the time of Claudius.”” 
Then he continues: ‘ Something like this has happened in — 
this age; for now a new difeafe, of an unufual nature, has — 
attacked Italy, and feveral other countries: however, this 
difeafe has obtained no proper name hitherto by our prefent 
phyficians, but they commonly call it the French difeafe; 
as if the contagion had been imported by the French into 
Italy, and that this country was infefled both by the difeafe 
and the arms of France at the fame time. I, for my part, 
am forced to believe, (nor, indeed, can I conceive the cafe — 
to be otherwife,) that this infe€tious difeafe, which has 
lately {prung up, has harafled this prefent age as it never did — 
any former one.”’ 
Coradinus Gilinus, in his «‘ Opufculum de Morbo Gal- 
lico,”? begins thus : ; 
«« Laft year (1496) a very violent difeafe attacked great — 
numbers of people, both in Italy and on the other fide of 
the mountains, which the Italians call the French difeafe, 
affirming that the French introduced it-into Italy ; which 
the French call the Italian or Neapolitan difeafe, becaufe, — 
they fay, they were firft infe&ted in Italy, and efpecially at 
Naples, with this cruel plague; or; becaufe the difeafe ap-— 
peared firft in Italy, at the time of the paflage of the French 
over the mountains. And as this difeafe is yet unknown to 
the moderns, and there have been, and ftill fubfift great de- 
bates about it among{t phyficians, I have therefore deter- — 
mined to write fomething upon it.” . + 
Dr. Aftruc further confirms the opinion, that the difeafe 


was regarded quite as a novelty at the clofe of the fifteenth 


century, by numerous other citations from the works of the 
medical writers, who publifhed within a moderate {pace 
after that period: as, for inftance, Bartholomew Montag- 


nana, Gafper Torella, Anthony Bonevenius, Wendelinus 


Hock de Brackenaw, Jacobus Cataneus, Peter Trapolinus, 
John de Vigo, Peter Maynard of Verona, Ulrich Utten, a 
German knight, who publifhed his own cure by guaiacum, 
James a Bothincourt, Lawrence Phrifius, Peter Andrew 
Matthiolus, Aiphonfus Ferrus, Jerome Fracaftorius, An- 
thony Mufa Braffavolus, Gabriel Fallopius, &c. i 
Not only is the foregoing ftatement corroborated by — 
medical writers, it receives additional teftimonials from fe- 
veral hiftorians; particularly Mark Anthony Coccius Sa- 
bellicus, in Khapfod. Hift. lib. ix. firft publifhed at Venice 
in 1502; Baptift Fulgofius, in his treatife on Memor- 
able Actions, written in 1509; Jean de Bourdigné, in his — 
Hiftory of the Province of Anjou, publifhed 1529; Guie- 
ciardini, in his Hiitory of Italy, &c. : 
That the venereal difeafe firit began to make ravages in — 
Europe, and in particular that it affliGtied many foldiers of 
the army of Charles VIII. at the fiege of Naples, towards 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, appears then to be proved 
beyond difpute. But itill other queitions remain for deter- 
mination. Was the venereal infection originally produced — 
in Italy? or, was it conveyed thither from s\merica, which 
had been difcovered a little before the breaking out of the 
diftemper in “urope? j 
We learn from hiftory, that the new world was firft found 
out by Chriftopher Columbus. In Augult 1492, he be 
.- faiky 
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. : 
fail with three fhips and 130 men, arrived at Hifpaniola in 
December of the fame year, and returned to Spain in March 
1493. Onthe 25th of September following, he departed 
from Cadiz again with 17 fhips and 1500 men, belides ma- 
riners and workmen; and, in November, he arrived once 
more at Hifpaniola. In the following year, 1494, he dif- 
patched 14 fhips back to Spain. In April 1494, Barth. 
Columbus, the brother of Criftopher, arrived at Hifpaniola 
with three fhips, which returned to Spain, about the con- 
clufion of the fame year, with Pedro de Margarit, a Cata- 
Ionian gentleman, and father Bayl, a Benedictine monk: 
the former was, at that time, feverely affli@ed with the ve- 
nereal difeafe. In Auguft 1494, four other fhips arrived at 
Hifpaniola from Spain, under the command of Antonio de 
Torrez, and returned at the fame time as thofe laft f{pecified. 
Laftly, in O&ober 1495, John Aguado, the envoy of their 
Catholic majelties, came to Hifpaniola with four fhips, to 
inquire into the crimes of which Chriftopher Columbus 
‘ftood accufed ; and, the year following, departed for Cadiz, 
where he arrived with Chriftopher on the rith of June 1496, 
and with 2co foldiers, who were infected with the venereal 
difeafe. 

The firft conveyance of this diftemper from the Weft 
Indies to Europe, by the followers of Columbus, is fup- 
ported by numerous teftimonies ; among which are thofe of 
Anthony Mufa Braffavolus, John Baptifta Montanus, 
Gabriel Fallopius, and Roderic Diaz. Thefe confirm the 
difeafe to have originated in the Weft Indies, and to have 
been brought over by Columbus’s men ; that it appeared in 
Spain firft in 1493, at Barcelona, and there fpread immedi- 
ately through the whole city ; that, in Hifpaniola and the 


adjacent Wett India iflands, the difeafe was very frequent 
and familiar to, the natives, who had found out an antidote, 


called guaiacum wood; and, laftly, that the diftemper in 
America was milder than in Europe, where, on its firft 
breaking out, it was undoubtedly more fevere than at fub- 
fequent periods. 

This lait circumftance is referred by fome authors to the 
treatment being now better underftood, and, in particular, 
to the efficacy of mercury, with which pra¢titioners were for- 
merly unacquainted. Ochers appear to think the diftemper 
actually miider in its nature. Mr. Foot entertains the firft 
of thefe opinions ; while Aftruc and Sydenham profefs the 
latter. Our own obfervations have induced us to believe, 


_ that the difeafe has actually become fomewhat milder within 


the laft fifteen years: for, we are fure, not half fo many 
bad and fatal cafes are now met with in the London hof- 
pitals, as were feen about the clofe of the preceding cen- 
tury. If this be a fa&t, it cannot be afcribed to our more 
fariliar acquaintance with mercury, though it may perhaps 
be imputed to better treatment; for there can be no doubt 
that many cafes have been exafperated by the long, unre- 
mitting, and violent falivations, which the old furgeons, 
who were blinded by falfe fears and prejudices, deemed fo 
effential to the radical cure of the diftemper. 

There is only one other fentiment, which we have to 
Notice, refpeting the ‘firft origin of fyphilis, namely, that 
it was not brought from the Welt Indies, but began in 
Mr. Hunter feems in- 
clined to think, that the diitemper did not originally come 
from the Welt Indies; and he was led into this perfuation 
hy reading a fhort treatife. entitled, “A Differtation on the 
Origin of the Venereal Difeafe; proving, that it was not 
brought from America, but began in Europe from an epi- 
demical Diltemper. ‘Tranflated from the original Manu- 
feript of aneminent Phyfician. Londen, printed for Robert 
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In our opinion, however, Aftruc has adduced abundant 
proofs of the diftemper having exifled in Hifpaniola, before 
it was at all known in Europe ; and he has explained, as fa- 
tisfactorily as can reafonably be expeéted, how the difeafe 
was conveyed from the Wett Indies to Barcelona in 1493, 
and to Italy fhortly afterwards. 

The fubje&, which we are about to quit, is highly in- 
terefting ; though the time that has now elapfed, fince the 
commencement of lues venerea in Europe, forbids any ad- 
vantageous invelligations of the controverted points. That 
the ancient leprofy could not be fyphilis, Dr. Aftruc has 
entirely fatisfied us; and we join him in the belief that the 
latter difeafe was originally imported into Europe from the 
Welt Indies. It is unqueftionably a matter of infinite cu- 
riofity, that the leprofy, common as it was in former times, 
fhould fcarcely, ever have made its appearance after the ve- 
nereal difeafe fpread over Europe; but this may not be 
more curious and unaccountable than the departure of the 
plague, and the accefs of the fmall-pox. See Aftruc De 
Morbis Venereis, and Foot on Lues Venerea. 

General Obfervations.—As Mr. Hunter has remarked, in 
whatever manner the difeafe arofe, it certainly began in the 
human race; for we know of no other animal that is capable 
of being infected with this poifon. . It is probable, too, that 
the parts of generation were the firft affected; for if the 
diforder had occurred in any other part of the body, it 
might probably never have gone further than the perfon in 
whom it firft arofe, and, therefore, never have excited public 
attention ; but as it was feated in the parts of generation, 
where the only natural conneétion takes place between one 
human being and another, except that between the mother 
and child, it was in the moft favourable fituation for being 
propagated. Befides, as no conttitutional effect of the poifon 
can impart the difeafe to others, we are obliged to conclude 
that the firft effects were local. 

We know little about the fyphilitic poifon, if we exclude 
from confideration its effects upon the human body. It is 
commonly in the form of pus, or united with pus, or fome 
fuch fecretion, and, when applied to parts, it has the pe- 
culiarity of giving rife to a procefs, in which is produced 
matter of fimilar qualities to its own. In molt cafes, it ex- 
cites an inflammation in the parts contaminated: but there is 
not fimply inflammation ; a peculiar mode of a€tion is fuper- 
added, different from all other aétions attending infamma- 
tion; and, according to Mr. Hunter, it is this {pecific mode 
of aétion that produces the fpecific quality in the matter. 
The peculiar. mode gf a€tion, however, may exift without 
the prefence of inflammation: at leait, this inference is 
drawn, fince the poifon continues to be. formed, and a 
healing chancre will communicate the difeafe to another 
perfon. 

The formation of matter, alfo, though a very general, is 
not a conftant attendant on this difeafe; for fometimes the 
fyphilitic poifon produces a kind of inflammation, which 
does not terminate in fuppuration. But, according to Mr. 
Hunter, no venereal poifon can exilt, unlefs matter is 
formed. A perfon, therefore, having the venereal irritation 
in any form, not attended with a difcharge, cannot com- 
municate the difeafe to another. To imparc the diforder, 
the venereal ation mutt firlt have taken place ; matter mutt 
have been formed in confequence of that action; and fuch 
matter mult be applied to the perfon who is to be infected. 
We have no examples of this diftemper being communicated 
by vapour, or effluvia, like many other difeafes. 

Mr. Hunter believed, that the circumftance of the virus 
being more or lefs diluted, in different cafes, is not the caufe 
of any variety in the effects produced, provided the dilution 
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is not fo confiderable as to prevent the poifon from having 
any a¢tion at all. ‘The fame matter appears to affect very 
differently different people; and the diverfity of the fymp- 
toms is, therefore, attributed to caufes exifling in the con- 
ftitution and habit. 

In treating of Goxonnua@a, we have adverted to the long 
difputed queition, whether the virus of that difeafe is of the 
fame nature as that which gives rife to lues venerea? 
We have there explained Mr. Hunter’s reafons for believing 
in the identity of the two poifons, and mentioned the 
motives which have hitherto kept us from giving credit to 
the doGtrine. Mr. Hunter declares that he has feen all the 
fymptoms of lues venerea originate from gonorrhea only ; 
that he had even produced venereal chancres by inoculat- 
ing with the matter of gonorrheea ; and that he had repeated 
thefe experiments in a manner in which he could not be de- 
ceived. (Onthe Ven. Difeafe, p. 293, &c.) He has re- 
ferred: the different effects of the virus, in thefe cafes, to 
the difference in the nature of the parts affeéted. He main- 
tains that the matter of a chancre will produce either a go- 
norrheea, a chancre, or the lues venerea. Suppofing the 
poifon to be the fame bothin the chanere and gonorrhea, 
why do not thefe complaints always happen together in the 
fame perfon? For one would naturally think that the gonor- 
theea, when it has appeared, could not fail to become the 
caufe of a chancre; and that fuch fore, when it happens 
firft, muft produce a gonorrhea. Mr. Hunter believes that 
this fornetimes really occurs, although he confeffes it is only 
feldom ; and he fufpedts that the prefence of one irritation 
in general becomes a preventive of the other. 

‘The experiments made by Mr. Hunter with the matter of 
gonorrhea and chancre, have been repeated with a different 
refult. (See B. Bell on Lues Venerea, chap. 1.) Onthe 
other hand, the defenders of Mr. Hunter’s opinion contend, 
that we cannot wonder at this contrariety, when we coniider 
from how many caufes gonorrhcea may arife, and how im- 
poffible it is to diftinguifh the venereal from any other. See 
Adams on Morbid Poifons, p. gr, edit. 2. 

Having already touched upon this controverted fubje&, 
in {peaking of Gonorrhea, we fhall here refrain from comment- 
ing on the arguments adduced againft the identity of the 
virus, from mercury being requilite for the cure of chancres, 
and not neceflary in the treatment of gonorrhea. Neither 
fhall we expatiate on the aflerted experiment, that venereal 
matter, applied to the urethra, will produce a chancre in 
that canal, and not fimply a difcharge. We with, however, 
in this place, to call the reader’s attention again to the circum- 
ftance of gonorrhea not being defcribed asa fymptom of 
f;philis, till nearly halfa century after the other fymptoms of 
the venereal difeafe were known. Fallopius was the firft who 
{et down a clap as an effect of the fyphilitic virus. The fa&t of 
gonorrhea not having been remarked as a fymptom of lues 
venerea till fo long atime after this litt difeafe had been 
known, has been brought forward as another argument 
againft the identity of the poifons from which thefe difor- 
ders arife. A late writer endeavours to place this matter in 
avery different point of view, remarking, that if the vene- 
real gonorrhea remained unnoticed till fifty years after the 
other forms of the difeafe were defcribed ; what does this 
prove, but that contagious gonorrhcea was fo common, as 
to be difregarded as a fymptom of the new complaint? Can 
there bea doubt (fays Dr. Adams), from the caution given 
by Mofes, that gonorrhoea was confidered as contagious in 
his days? During the claffical age we find inconveniences 
of the urinary paflages were imputed to incontinence, and 
the police of feveral itates, before the fiege of Naples, made 
laws for preferving the health of uch as would content them- 


felves with public ftews, inftead of difturbing the peace of 
families. 

In the opinion of the foregoing author, this is enough to 
leffen our furprife that gonorrhea fhould be unnoticed for 
fome time after the appearance of the venereal difeafe. But, 
according to his fentiments, fo far isit from proving the dif- 
ference of the two contagions, that the faireit inference we 
can draw is in favour of their identity. For, if fifty years 
after the breaking out of fyphilis, this difeafe began to be — 
fo far underftood, that fecondary fymptoms were found to 
be the confequence of primary ones in the genitals, it is moft 
probable that the firit fufpicion of venereal gonorrheea arofe 
from the occurrence of fuch fecondary appearances, where 
no other primary fymptoms could be traced. Adamson — 
Morbid Poifons, p. 95, edit. 2. " 

We are glad that this gentleman does not mean thefe ob- 
fervations to afford any material fupport to an argument, 
which, as he acknowledges, refts on the bafis of experiment. 
Every one will coincide with hiny that gonorrhceas muft — 
have prevailed from time immemorial, and hence, perhaps, 
were not regarded as a novelty, or even fufpeéted of being — 
fyphilitic for many years after the firft breaking out of © 
lues venerea in Europe. Nor fhall we difpute the probabi- 
lity of Dr. Adams's ‘conjecture, that the occurrence of fe. 
condary venereal fymptoms, where no primary ones could 
be traced, excepting a gonorrhaea, caufed this laft complaint 
to fall under the fufpicion of being itfelf fyphilitic. In 
thefe points we rather agree with the author; but we can- 
not perceive how they at all warrant an inference in favour of — 
the identity of the virus of the two difeafes. The antiquity 
of gonorrheeas certainly weighs again{t fuch opinion, inaf- 
much as it proves that fome ase of claps prevailed when 
the venereal difeafe was unknown, and conld not poffibly 
have any fhare in their origin. The filence of medical writers 
for fifty years after the venereal difeafe was known, in re- — 
gard to gonorrhea being a fymptom of it, undoubtedly*mi- 
htates againit the identity of the virus producing thefe af& 
fections, fince it tends at leaft to prove that praétitioners 
were unable all that time to difcern any evidence in proof of 
the gonorrheea depending upon the fame poifon as lues véne- _ 
rea. And when the occurrence of fecondary fymptoms, ap= ~ 
parently unpreceded by any primary ones, excepting a go= — 
norrheea, firlt gave rife to the fuppofition of this laft.affeGion — 
being itfelf fyphilitic, the notion might be erroneous, andthe 
fecondary venereal complaints admit of explanation in another _ 
way. <\mong the received doctrines concerning lues venereay 
the poflibility of the fyphilitic virus being abforbed from the — 
furface of the body, without any ulceration of the fkin, 
feems to have gained the general affent of modern practi 
tioners. Inthis manner buboes, fore throats, nodes, erup= — 
tions, and other fecondary venereal fymptoms, may be occa-— 
fioned. Such abforption is the more hkely to oceur where 
the cuticle is moiit and thin. Many cafes, where neither — 
gonorrhea nor chanere has exilted, can be explained inno — 
other way ; unlefs, indeed, we fuppofe the fore to have been — 
fo trivial, and to have healed fo quiekly, as to have efcaped HM 
the patient’s notice or recolleétion. Secondary venereal — 
fymptoms may be produced in either of thefe modes, and — 
yet, though no chancre can be traced, anda gonorrhea, as 
happening ta be a previous malady, falls under fufpicion of — 
being the original caufe of the conftitutional complaints, the — 
notion may he on the above account entirely erroneous, 

We are aware of the fentiment entertained by Dr. Adams — 
and many other pra¢titioners, that itis the nature of a chan~ 
cre to increafe in all direGtions till mercury is exhibited. — 


. 
However true this may be as a general obfervation, few ™ if 
fe 


geons of extenfive experience will be perfuaded that there 
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no exceptions. We have heard it eonfeffed by a furgeon, 
who has feen as much of the venereal difeafe as any man, 
that fyphilitic fores, inftead of fpreading to an unlimited 
extent, will fometimes heal up without any mercury being 
pire athe difeafe afterwards breaking ont, however, in another 
orm. Befides, who can doubt that guaiacum, and fome 
other remedies, have healed venereal fores, though they 
may not have extirpated the difeafe in fuch manner as to 
hinder the accefs of future mifchief? We fhall prefently find, 
onthe authority of Mr. Pearfon, that even bark, and other ar- 
ticles, will make primary venereal complaints give way, 
without the affittance of mercury. Mr. Clutterbuck, ina 
letter addrefled to Dr. Adams, makes the following re- 
marks; “I have feen cafes which induce me to believe that 
the venereal difeafe, in fome of its ftages, and in certain 
circumftances, may get well without mercury, or any other 
remedy. But this is contrary to the doctrine of Mr. 
Hunter, who fuppofed that venereal aétions go on increaling, 
without any tendency to wear themfelyes out. — 

«« That ines venerea is much modified by climate and other 
circumitances, is generally allowed ; that it has been cured 
by other means than mercury, we have alfo very fufficient 
evidence in the older writers on the fubje& : not to mention 
the late fuecefsful trials with acids and other fubftances.”’ 
See Remarks on fome of the Opinions of John Hunter, 
&c. by Henry Clutterbuck, p.27. - j 

Dr. Adams informs us, that according to the laws of 
morbid poifons, when a chancre has exilted and been cured, 
a perpetual memorial of the event mutt be left, becaufe the 
fore heals without granulations. In praétice, we have fo 
frequently feen this obfervation contradicted, that we are 
fomewhat furprized at its ever having been advanced.» Chan- 
cres are not only often filled up by granulations before be- 
coming covered with fkin; but there is actually a redun- 
dance of fuch new fubftance, and we are obliged to reprefs 
it with lunar caultic. Mr. Clutterbuck has remarked, in his 
letter to Dr. Adams, “ With refpe&t to what you fuppofe a 
law of morbid poifons, that lofs of fubftance in their primary 
ulcers is never fupplied, but that fkinning takes place imme- 

-diately, as foon as the poifon ceafes to aét, whillt, in the fe- 
condary ulcers of thefe difeafes granulations as conttantly 
take place and fupply the loft febftance ; I fufpect the dit- 
ference to be rather owing to the nature of the affected 
parts, according to the greater or lefs readinefs with which 
they take on and complete the healing procefs. Thus, for 
inftance, in ‘the confluent fmall-pox, the face alone fuffers 
materially from pitting, though the fkin on other parts has 
been equally crowded with puftules, &c. The traces of 
previous chancre are much more vifible on the glans than on 
the prepuce.” P. 71. : 

Thefe and other refleGtions, ftated in the article Gonor- 
Rua. make us difbelieve inthe identity of the virus of this 
malady and lues venerea, as well as the poffibility of fecondary 
venereal fymptoms ever in reality being the confequence of 
any kind of gonorrheea. 

The Hunterian doétrines refpeAing lues venerea produced 
a fudden and conliderable revolution in the theories concern- 
ing the nature and treatment of this diltemper ; and, as they 
are ftill highly interefting, and continue to have vaft in- 
fluence over modern practice, we feel it our duty to enter a 
little further into the explanation of them. 

The effeéts produced by the venereal poifon appeared to 
Mr. Hunter to arife from its‘peculiar or fpecific irritation, 
joined with the aptnefs of the living principle to be irritated 
by fuch a caufe, and the part fo irritated acting accordingly. 
He therefore confidered it as a poifon, which, by irritating 


the living parts in a manner peculiar to itfelf, produced an 
inflammation peculiar to that irritation, and occafioned the 
formation of a f{pecific kind of matter, that could alone arife 
from that particular fort of inflammation. P. 19. 

The following feems to us a very fair fummary of the 
principal opinions promulgated by. this philofophical and ori- 
ginal charaéter, on the fubjeé& of Ines venerea. 

1. That the venereal poifon, being taken into the fyftem, 
becomes univerfally diffufed, and contaminates fuch parts as 
are fufceptible of the venereal action ; and that it is foon 
afterwards expelled the fyftem, along with fome of the ex- 
cretions. , 

2. That the parts contaminated do not immediately go 
into venereal action ; but that they acquire a new ftate, or 
condition, which is termed a di/pofition to take on the vene- 
real aétion. 

3. That the number of parts contaminated does not de- 

end on the quantity or {trength of the virus abforbed. 

4. That the di/po/ition once formed in a part, neceffarily 
goes on to action at fome future period. 

s- That mercury can cure the venereal afion ; but cannot 
remove the di/po/ition which has been previoufly formed, and 
has not yet come into aétion. 

6. That although mercury does not deftroy the difpo- 
fition already formed, yet that it prevents it from form- 
ing. 

7. That although the difpofition continues, it does not go: 
into aétion during the ufe of mercury. 

8. That the a¢tion, having once taken place, goes on in- 
creafing, without wearing itfelf out. 

g. That parts once cured never become contaminated 
again from the fame {tock of infe€tion. 

10. That the matter of the fecondary ulcer is not in- 
fetious. Cr 

11. That the venereal action is as foon deftroyed in a 
large chancre as in a fmall one, the mercury aéting equally 
on every part of the fore. 

We shall now endeavour to defcribe the different forms 
in which fyphilis prefents itfelf to our notice ; we fhall then 
introduce fome general obfervations on the treatment of the 
difeafe ; and afterwards conclude with fuch remarks as feem 
neceffary to convey the requilite information refpeing the 
management of each particular cafe. 

Of Chancres—Whatever may be the effe& arifing from 
the applicatioa of venereal matter to a feereting furface un- 
covered with cuticle, whether gonorrhea, as Mr. Hunter 
reprefents, ora fyphilitic fore,as Mr. B. Bell has afferted, it 
is admitted by ail parties, that when the venereal virus is 
applied to any part of the common {kin, a peculiar fore, 
called a chancre, is apt to be occafioned. This, which is 
the primary venereal ulcer, is generally caught on the parts 
of generation, in confequence of a conneétion between the 
fexes ; but any part of the body may be affected by the 
application of venereal matter, efpecially if the cuticle is 
thin. In men, chancres ufually occur upon the frenum, 
glans penis, prepuce, or upon the common fkin of the body: 
of the penis, the moft frequent fituation being the frenum, 
or corona glandis. ‘The reafon why chancres commonly 
affe&t thefe parts depends upon the manner in which fuch: 
fores are caught, and not upon any greater fpecific ten- 
dency in the parts to catch the difeafe, than. exilts in other 
fituations. They affeé the frenum thus frequently, becaufe 
that part is irregular, and the infectious matter is apt to lie 
undifturbed in the folds, by which means it has time to. 
irritate and inflame the place where it lodges, and to pro. 
duce there the f{uppurative and ane inflammation, On 
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the other-hand, tince the matter is eafily rubbed off pro- 
minent parts by every thing that touches them, they oftener 
efcape the difeafe. In leis common inftances, chancres are 
{een on the fcrotum, and even on the fkin of the pubes. 

In women, chancres moftly take place on the labia and 
nymphe. In a few examples they are met with on the 
perineum. They are generally formed on the inner furface of 
the labia, though fometimes juft on their edge, or even on 
their outlide. Chancres have been obferved in the vagina ; 
in thefe cafes Mr. Hunter fufpeéted, that the fores never 
occupy fuch fituation originally ; but arife there from the 
f{preading of ulcers on the infide of the labia. In women 
the ulcerations are apt to be more numerous than in men, 
becaufe the furface, for the occurrence of chancres, is more 
extenfive. 

From what has already been obferved, it muft be obvious, 
that chancres may be caught in other ways befides coition. 
Whenever venereal matter accidentally comes into contaét 
with any part of the fkin, where a fore, cut, or feratch 
exifts, or whenever fuch matter is applied where the cuticle 
is thin and moift, a chancre is likely to be the confequence. 
Mr. Hunter faw on the red part of the lip a chancre, which 
was as broad as a fixpence, and caught the patient knew 
not how; it was attended with bubo under the jaw, and 
might have been the confequence of infectious matter inad- 
vertently conveyed to the part by the patient’s own fingers. 
(P.217.) In Dr. W. Hunter's leGtures, mention ufed to be 
made of a midwife in exterfive praétice, who, having caught 
a chancre on her right fore-finger in examining a pregnant 
wonian that~had the difeafe, infected no lefs than eighty 
other women in the courfe of her bufinefs. That furgeons 
occafionally catch chancres by venereal matter lodging in a 
flight cut, or fcratch, on their hands or fingers, is univerfally 
known. 

It does not follow, as a matter of certainty, that becaufe 
venereal matter has been applied to the furface of the body, 
a chancre is {ure toenfue. The thicknefs of the cuticle, no 
doubt, frequently hinders infe&tion, and the difeafe is often 
prevented by the matter being wafhed or-rubbed away. It 
is believed, that fome perfons cohabit with difeafed women 
with little rifk, and we are told they are, for the moft part, 
ftrong fubjects, with a fhort prepuce, and of courfe the glans 
always uncovered. 

It is a circumftance worthy of attention, that when a 
chancre is caught upon the hands or fingers, as related 
above, the virus feems conftantly to operate more power- 

~fullytthan when fuch a fore is formed in one of the ufual 
fituations. “I know a midwife,’ fays Swediaur, * who 
having been infected in this manner feveral years ago, full 
fuffers from the difeafe; and we have another inftance in 
this metropolis of an eminent male practitioner in the fame 
art, who, by delivering an infeéted woman got ulcers in his 
hand, and at this prefent time ftill labours under the confe- 
quences, though it is now three years fince he received the 
infeétion. I know a gentleman, who wounding his finger 
by accident witha pen-knife, expofed it the fame evening to 
infeGion, without fufpeéting any bad confequences; the 
wound changed in two days to a very bad venereal ulcer, 
accompanied with a painful and obftinate {welling of the 
whole arm, together with a bubo under the arm-pit, and 
fymptoms of a general infection.” PraGtical Obfervations 
on Venereal Complaints, p. 194, edit. 2. 

The time, which elapfes between the application of the 
virus and the appearance of a chancre, is exceedingly dif- 
ferent in different cafes, depending however, in fome mea- 
fure, on the nature of the part affected. According to Mr. 


Hunter, the difeafe generally begins earlier in the frenum, 
or termination of the prepuce in the glans, than on the glans” 
itfelf, the fcrotum, or the common {kin of the penis. This 
celebrated furgeon was acquainted with examples, in which 
chancres made their appearance as early as twenty-four hours 
after infeGtion ; but onthe other hand, he mentions inftances 
in which fuch fores did not begin till feven or eight weeks 
after the application of the virus. 

The inflammation which precedes a chancre, like moft 
other inflammations which terminate in ulcers, begins firft 
with an itching in the part. If it is the glans that is in- 
flamed, a {mall pimple generally appears full of matter, 
without much hardnefs, or feeming inflammation, and with 
very little tumefaétion, the glans not {welling fo much from 
inflammation as many other parts do, efpecially the prepuce. 
Chancres on the glans are alfo lefs painful and annoying than 
thofe on the prepuce. When, however, an ulcer of this 
kind affe&ts the frenum, or in particular the prepuce, the 
inflammation is more extenfive and vifible. The itching 
gradually changes into pain. In fome cafes the furface of 
the prepuce is firft excoriated, and ulceration afterwards 
takes place; while, in other inftances, a fmall pimple or 
abfcefs is the forerunner of the ulcers as on the glans. The 
fore becomes furrounded by a thickening, which, at firit, 
and while of the true venereal kind, is very circumf{cribed, 
and inftead of diffuling itfelf imperceptibly into the fur- 
rounding parts, has rather an abrupt termination. The 
bafe of a chancre is hard, and the edges fomewhat promi- 
nent. When the fore begins on, or near the frenum, it 
often happens that this part is quite deftroyed, or elfe a 
hole is made through it by the ulceration. Hunter, 
p- 218, 219. 

The indurated bafe, or furrounding thickening of a 
chancre, is a_moft remarkable fymptom, and one to which 
furgical writers exhort us to pay confiderable attention ; 
for if the chancre heal, and a hardnefs remain, it will either 
break out again, when the conititution becomes infeéted, or 
the hardnefs will {till be increafed, as ominous and indicative 
of a conftitutional infection. ‘ This fymptem, therefore, 
will always explain, by its prefence, that the local infe€tion 
is not radically removed ; and by its abfence that it 1s.” If, 
by embracing the part, which was the feat of the chancre, 
the appearance be thin, fo that the finger and thumb do 
almoft meet, the cure may then be concluded to be perfect ; 
but if a hardnefs and thicknefs remain, although it be 
healed, and if there be a fcale upon the part where the chancre 
was, then the cafe muft be deemed as not cured, and as 
requiring much more to be done for it." Foot on Lues 
Venerea, p. 413. ; : 

When chancres occur on the fcrotum, or body of the 
penis, they generally firft appear in the form of a pimple, 
which turns to a fcab, and this being rubbed off, is fuce 
ceeded by a larger one. Chancres, thus fituated, are at- 
tended with lefs inflammation than fuch as take place on 
the frenum or prepuce; but with more than thofe on the 
glans. 

When the difeafe advances, it fometimes partakes of the 
inflammation peculiar to the habit, and becomes more dif- 
fuled, fe as to produce phymofis, paraphymofis, and other 
difagreeable complaints, which tend to retard the cure. 

The local or immiediate effets of the venereal difeafe are 
feldom wholiy fpecific, but partake of the conititutional 
inflammatiou. ‘The firft appearance and progrefs of chancres, 
therefore, fhould be watched, as the nature of the confti- 
tution may thereby be afcertained. If, fays Mr. Hunter, 
the inflammation {preads faft and confiderably, it fhews a 
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conftitution more difpofed to inflammation than natural. If 
the pain is great, it fhews a ftrong difpofition to irritation. 
A. ftrong tendency to mortification is alfo fometimes be- 
trayed by chancres beginning in an early flage to form 
floughs. 

Accérding to Mr. Hunter, vencreal ulcers have no dif- 
pofition to heal, which, generally fpeaking, is undoubtedly 
true. We may add, that the edges of a chancre are com- 
monly jagged and vertical, inftead of fhelving, like thofe of 
moft other fores ; and its furface, before the adainiftration 
of remedies, is f{meared with a greyifh vifcid matter, which 
is in very {mall quantity, and faid to have a peculiar {mell. 
If abit of lint is applied to the fore in this flate, it becomes 
adherent to the part, the matter fecreted not being enough 
to moiften and loofen the connection. 

When there is a confiderable lofs of fubftance, either from 
floughing or ulceration, a profufe bleeding is no uncommon 
circumitance, more efpecially if the ulcer is on the glans, 
the blood efcaping from the corpus fpongiofum urethra. 
The ulcers, or floughs, often go as deep as the corpus 
cayernofum penis, and give rife to {till more copious hemor- 
rhages, 

A furgeon fhould never be too hafty in pronouncing fores 
to be chancres ; the genitals, the common feat of a chancre, 
are, ‘* like every other part of the body, liable to difeafes of 
the ulcerative kind, and from fome circum{tances rather 
more fo than other parts, for if attention is not paid to 
cleanlinefs, we have often excoriations, or fuperficial ulcers 
from that canfe ; alfo, like every other part that has been 
injured, thefe parts, when once they have fuffered from the 
venereal difeafe, are very liable to ulcerate anew.’? Hunter, 

ea 
is Une fome of the virus has been abforbed from the fur- 
face of a chanere, fuch fore is to be regarded as entirely a 
local affeGtion. Unfortunately, the time when this abforp- 
tion happens can never be exaGly known, fo that, in the 
earlieft flage of the ulcer, moft practitioners are fearful of 
ating, altoyether, as if there were no poffibility of the con- 
flitution being already contaminated. 

LSnae confequences of chancres will be hereafter {poken 
oO 


Of Buboes:—A. venereal bubo is an inflammation of an 
abforbent gland, and arifes from the abforption of the fyphi- 
litic_ virus, which, in being conveyed from the furface to 
which it was-firft applied, towards the trunk of the lym- 
phatic fyltem, has to pafs through glands, and in doing this, 
it often makes thefe parts infiame and fuppurate. Venereal 

- Matter may be taken up by the abforbents under various 
circumftances. The leaft frequent way is where it has only 
been applied to fome found furface, without having pro- 
duced any local effe€&t on the part, but has been abforbed 
immediately upon its application. According to Mr. Hun- 
ter, another mode of abforption is where fome of the matter 
-of a gonorrheea is takeh up by the lymphatics, and carried 
into the circulation. A third mode is the abforption of the 
matter from an ulcer, and is by far the moft common. A 
fourth way is the abforption from a wound. Mr. Hunter, 
perhaps, with great propriety, ufed to call every abfcefs in 
the abforbing fy ftem, arifing in confequence of the abforption 
of venereal matter, a bubo, whether in the veflels or the 
glands themfelves. 
~_ As thefe veffels and glands are immediately irritated by 
the {pecific virus before it has undergone any change in its 
pallage, the confequent inflammation muft, therefore, have 
the fame fpecific quality, and the matter fecreted in the 
{welling be venereal. 


In conlidering the fubjet of buboes, Mr. Hunter di- 


vided the abforbent fyftem into the veffels themfelves, and 
into their convolutions, or lymphatic glands. 

The abforbent veflels are not fo often inflamed as the 
glands, but when they are thus affe€ted, in confequence of 
a chancre upon the glans, or prepuce, they generally appear 
like a hard cord, runnin» from the fore along the dorfum of 
the penis. Such inflammations of the lymphatics fometimes 
arife from a thickening of the prepuce in cafes of gonor- 
thoea, that part being ufually at the time in a flate of exco- 
riation, ‘Thefe cords often terminate infenfibly near the 
root of the penis, or the pubes. In other inftances they 
extend further to.a lymphatic gland in the groin. 

The lymphatics, thus inflamed in confequence of imbibing 
venereal, or, at lealt, irritating matter, often fuppurate, 
and this fometimes in feveral places, fo as to produce as 
many buboes, or {mall abfceffes, on the body of the penis. 

Inflammation of the lymphatic glands is much more fre- 
quent than the foregoing affection, and is caufed by the 
venereal matter being carried into them. The ftruéture 
of thefe parts appears to confift of the ramifications of 
lymphatic veffels, which, after branching it, re-unite again. 
We may infer, from this kind of arrangement, that the fluid 
abforbed is, in fome meafure, detained in the glands, and 
thereby has a greater opportunity of communicating the 
difeafe to them, than to the lymphatic veflels, through which 
its courfe is probably more rapid. 

Since the lymphatic glands are liable to inflame from 
many different caufes, furgeons fhould be careful to dif- 
criminate fuch fwellings as arife from the venereal poifon, 
from others of a diverfe nature. They fhould firft enquire, 
whether there is any venereal complaint at a greater dif 
tance from the heart, as chancres on the penis, or, whether 
there has been any preceding difeafe in fuch fituation. They 
fhould enquire, whether any mercurial ointment has been 
rubbed on the leg or thigh of the affeCted fide, as mercurial 
friGions, thus praétifed for the cure of a chancre, will 
fometimes give rife to a glandular {welling in the groin, 
that may be erroneoufly taken for a venereal bubo, We 
are alfo advifed by Mr. Hunter to obferve, whether there 
has been any previous difeafe in the conftitution, as a cold, 
fever, &c. He direéts us, moreover, to pay attention to the 
quicknefs, or flownefs, with which the tumour has formed, 
and warns us of the poflibility of miftaking a rupture, lum- 
bar abfcefs, and an aneurifm of the crural artery, for a 
bubo. 

Some cafes feem to evince, that a bubo fometimes does not 
begin till feveral days, and even longer, after the virus has 
been abforbed, the chancres having been healed’ this length 
of time, before the gland begins to inflame. 

The glands nedreft to the feat of abforption are, in ge- 
neral, the only ones attacked. Thus, when venereal matter 
is abforbed from a fore on the penis, the glands in the 
groin are in danger of being affeted. When the matter is 
abforbed from the vulva in women, the glands liable to be 
inflamed, are thofe fituated between the labium and thigh, 
and the round ligament. 

Mr. Hunter believed, that, commonly, only one gland is 
‘affeGted at a time by the abforption of venereal matter, and 
he fuggelts this circumftance as a diftinguifhing mark be- 
tween venereal buboes and ether difeafes of the lymphatic 
glands. 

The abforbent veffels and glands, fituated beyond the firft 
order of glands, or fuch as are neareft to the feat of abforp- 
tion, are never affefted. Hence, thofe near the iliac veflels 
and back always efeape the effecis arifing from the ab- 
forption of venereal matter from the genitals. It is alfo 
obferved by Mr. Hunter, that when the difeafe has been 
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contraéted by a cut, or fore upon the finger, the ‘bubo 
takes place a little above the bend of the arm, upon the 
infide of the biceps mufcle; and that, when fuch bubo has 
occurred, none is, in general, produced in the arm-pit, 
which is the moft common place for the glands to be af- 
fected by abforption. _This celebrated furgeon, however, 
mentions two rare exceptions, in which buboes occurred 
as well in the arm-pit as above the elbow. 

Mr. Hunter once fafpeéted, that the reafon of the fecond 
and third feries of glands not being affected, might be 
ewing to a change produced in the matter by the firlt 
glands, through which the virus pafies. Reflecting, how- 
ever, that the matter of a bubo is infedtious, like that of a 
chancre, and that fome of it can hardly fail to be. taken up 
by the abforbents, he perceived that the above explanation 
failed. He therefore altered his fentiment, and concluded, 
that the internal fituation of the glands, more remote from 
the feat of abforption than the firft order, might prevent 
the venereal irritation from taking place inthem. We may 
remark, that this reafoning will not account for the occa- 
fional production of a bubo in the arm-pit above another at 
the bend of the arm. It is poflible, however, that, in this 
lait kind of cafe, fome of the virus from the chancre on 
the finger may arrive at the axi'la, without being conveyed 
at all through the abforbent glands, which are fituated 
at the inner fide of the arm, a little above the internal 
condyle. 

In men, buboes froma venereal complaint on the penis are 
fituated in the groin. Mr. Hunter, we know, compre- 
hended gonorrhea among the caufes, and, in this cafe, he 
thought, that both groins were equally expofed to bubo. 
When the {welling in the groin originates from a chancre, 
it is generally on that fide of the body to which the fore is 
neare(t, though cafes happen which are exceptions to this 
obfervation, and admit of explanation by the analtomofes 
of the lymphatics. 1 

Mr. Hunter apprifes us, that the inguinal glands are not 
conftantly arranged in one exa¢t manner, and that, there- 
fore, the courfe of the abforbent veffels mult be fubject to 
variety. Hence a bubo, from a venereal fore on the penis, 
has been a confiderable way down the thigh, or in front of 
Poupart’s ligament, or near the pubes. 

As, in men, chaucres are almoft always caught upon the 
penis, fo buboes in them are commonly fituated in the 
groins ; but we have already noticed, that chancres occa- 
fionally form in other parts of the body, and, of courfe, bu- 
boes are not neceffarily confined to one fituation, the nearett 
external glands, between the heart and the feat of abforp- 
tion, every where in the body, being liable to fhare the fame 
fate as thofe in the groin. 

When buboes arife in women, unprecededsby any chancre, 
it is more difficult to find out whether they are venereal or 
not, than inmen. For, in the latter examples, when they 
arife without any local complaint, it is known that no fuch 
complaint exifts, and, therefore, that the bubo cannot be 
venereal, except by immediate abforption from a found fur- 
face. But, fays Mr. Hunter, in women, it is often difficult 
to difcover whether any infection is prefent or not; and 
the nature of the bubo can only be made out by paying 
attention to the way in which it began, its progreis, and 
other circumftances. 

When chancres are fituated near the meatus urinarius, 
nymphe, clitoris, labia, or mons veneris, the abforbed mat- 
ter is carried along one or both of the round ligaments, and 
the buboes are formed in thofe ligaments, juft before they 
enter the abdomen. Mr. Hunter believed that they never 
extended further, and he fuppofed them to be inflammations 


of veflels, and not of glands. When chancres are fituated 
far back, near or in the perineum, the abforbed matter is 
carried forwards, along the angle between the labium and 
the thigh, to the glands in the groin. Throughout this 
courfe {mall buboes may occur; or the virus, entering 
the inguinal glands, a bubo in the groin is frequently 
produced. 

The bubo, fays Mr. Hunter, commonly begins with a 
fenfe of pain, which leads the patient to examine the part, 
where a {mall hard tumour is to be felt. This increafes, 
like every other inflammation that has a tendency to fup- 
purate ; and, unlefs prevented, it goes on to fuppuration and 
ulceration, the progrefs of the matter to the {kin being very 
quick. There are, indeed, fome cafes which are flow in 
their progrefs: in thefe, Mr. Hunter thought the inflam- 
matory precefs was kept back by mercury, or other means ; 
or elfe retarded by a {crofulous tendency, fuch a difpofition 
in the parts not fo readily admitting the true venereal 
action. : 

At firft, the inflammation is confined to the gland, which 
is moveable in the cellular membrane; but as the fwelling 
increafes in fize, or as the inflammation, and, moreefpeci- 
ally, the fuppuration advance, the {pecific diitance 1s ex- 
ceeded, the furrounding cellular membrane becomes mere 
inflamed, and the tumour is more diffufed. Some buboes 
become eryfipelatous, by which means they are rendered 
more diffufed and cedematous, and do not readily fuppurate. 

The following is then, according to Mr. Hunter, the true 
character of a venereal bubo< it is confined to one gland ; it 
keeps within the {pecific diftance, till fuppuration has taken 
place, and then becomes more diffufed. It is rapid in its 
progrefs from inflammation to fuppuration and ulceration, 
In general, the f{uppuration is copious, confidering the fize - 
of the tumour, and the abfcefs is fingle. ‘he pain is very 
acute, and the inflamed fkin exhibits a florid red colour. 

Where no local difeafe has exifted, the nature ef a bubo 
will always be attended with more uncertainty, than when 
there has been fome difeafe op the penis. AAs, however, 
every inflammation of the inguinal glands is fufpeéted, the 
patient runs but little rifk of not being cured if his cafe is 
venereal ; but, (continues Mr. Hunter,) ‘I am afraid, that 
patients have often undergone a mercurial courfe, when there 
has been ro occafion for it.’? P. 266. 

The fame diftinguifhed practitioner thought, that there 
were two forts of buboes arifing without any vilible caufe. 
One kind inflame and fuppurate brifkly, as thofe buboes 
ufually do which arife from chancres, or gonorrhea. ‘The 
manner of their progrefs made him always fufpect them to 
be venereal 

The fecond kind are generally preceded and attended 
with flight fever, or the common fymptoms of a cold, and 
they are generally indolent and flow in their progrefs. If 
they are more quick than ordinary, they become more dif 
fufed than the venereal, and probably are not confined to 
one gland. When very flow, they give but little fenfation ; 
and though the fenfation is more acute when they are 
quicker, yet’ it is not fo fharp as in the true venereal 
bubo. Befides, they do not commonly fuppurate; but be- 
come ftationary. When they do fuppurate, it is flowly, 
and often in more glands than cne, the inflammation being 
more diffufed, and yet not very fevere, confidering the fize 
of the fwelling. The matter makes its way to the ‘kin 
flowly, unattended with much pain, and the colour of the 
{welling is fomewhat purple, inflead of the florid rednefs 
which the furface of the venereal bubo difplays. Sometimes 
the abfceffes are very confiderable ; but then they are not 
painful. ‘ 

In 
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In judging of the nature ef a bubo, Mr. Hunter re- 
~ commends us firft to confider, whether or not there are any 
venereal complaints exiting. If there are none, this is a 
prefumptive proof, that the glandular {welling is not vene- 
_real.. If the tumour is only in one gland, very flow in 
its progrefs, and gives but little pain, it is likely tobe fero- 
fulous. If the {welling is confiderable, diffufed, and at- 
tended with fome inflammation and pain, then, in all pro- 
bability, a conftitutional aétion prevails, attended with 
laffitude, lofs of appetite, want of fleep, fmall quick pulfe, 
&c. Such fwellings, (adds Mr. Hunter,) are flow in their 
cure, and are not affe€ted by mercury, even when it is ap- 
plied very early. : 

This gentleman likewife adverts to other cafes, which he 
terms mixed, when the venereal matter, like a-cold, or 
fever, has only irritated the glands to difeafe, producing in 
them ferdfula, to which they were predifpofed. In thefe 
examples, the {wellings commonly arife flowly, give but 
little pain, and feem rather to be haftened in their progrefs, 
if mercury is given with a view of deitroying the venereal 
difpofition. Some fuppurate under fuch treatment, while 
others, which probably had a vehereal taint at firft, be- 
come fo indolent, that mercury has no effet at all upon 
them, and in the end, they either get well of themfelves, 
or by other remedies. See Hunter on Ven. Difeafe. 

With refpe& to the bubo which arifes from gonorrheea, 

_-we believe it is only fympathetic, or the confequence of ir- 
ritation, though, as we have already ftated, Mr. Hunter 
looked upon fome of thefe cafes as aétually venereal, 

_ and originating from the abforption of the gonorrheal 
matter. 

Dr. Adams avers, that he is unacquainted with any in- 
ftance in which the conftitution has become affeGted in con- 
fequence of a bubo, without a previous chancre, or go- 
norrheea; for the reader fhould underftand, that even a 
venereal bubo does not imply a general contamination ; the 
virus is only on its way towards the circulation, when it 
‘gives rife to the {welling in the groin. Dr. Adams more- 

_ over affures us, that he has never feen reafon to repent the 

\ not having treated fuch buboes as venereal. « If,” (fays 

_ this gentleman,) ‘¢ 4 bubo has been the confequence of an 

ulcer on the penis, which healed fpontaneoufly, we may be 

' certain that it is not venereal. It may be the effect of a 

_ morbid poifon, as probably many of Celfus’s were; it may 

be affifted by, and even heal under, the ufe of mercury ; 
but this will be no proof of its venereal origin.” On 

I Morbid Poifons, p. 128. 2d edit. ; 

__» Some additional remarks on buboes will be introduced 

_ when we confider the treatment. 

Of Secondary, or Conftitutional Symptoms. —By {econdary, 

_ or conftitutional fymptoms, are commonly underftood thofe 

"effets which arife from the fyphilitic virus being abforbed 

_ and carried into the common circulation. It is moft likely, 

that in cafes of chancre, the contamination of the fyflem 
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| takes place about the beginning of the local complaints ; 

for, in moft inftances, the chance of fuch infeétion hap- 

"pening afterwards is greatly leffened, by the patient having 

-dpeedy recourfe to the ufe of mercury, which generally a¢ts 

as a preventive, 

_* The abforption of venereal matter into the fyftem moftly 
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| that it may alfo fometimes originate froma gonorrhea. We 
~ have already adverted to the opinion, that the virus may 

poffibly be obferved, in fame inftances, without there being 
_ any fore at all produced in the feat of abforption, that is, where 
the matteris applied. Mr. Hunter thought, that this might 
_ Vou. XXI. 


| arifes from a chancre, and Mr. Hunter joined in the belief, 


happen upon a half-internal furface, like that of the glans 
penis, though, perhaps, not on the found fkin. Venereal 
matter may likewife be received into the conftitution by 
being applied to common ulcers, although not neceflarily 
rendering thefe ulcers themfelves venereal. Wounds alfo 
afford a furface for fuch abforption, but Mr. Hunter be- 
lieved, that ulceration was always firft produced. 

Some parts of the body are much lefs fufceptible of lues 
venerea than others ; and many parts, as far as prefent evi- 
dence extends, feem quite incapable of being affected. 
Mr. Hunter never faw the brain, heart, ftomach, liver, kid- 
nies, &c. thus difeafed. This celebrated writer divides 
the parts which are capable of becoming contaminated, in 
confequence of the abforption of the virus into the circulation, 
into two orders. The firft order confifts of the fkin, tonfils, 
nofe, ‘throat, infide of the mouth, and fometimes the tongue. 
Thefe are the parts commonly affeéted at an early period, 
after the paffage of the virus into the conftitution. The 
fecond order confifts of the periofteum, fafciz, tendons, and 
bones ; parts which become difeafed lefs early. 

Mr. Hunter, with much appearance of reafon; has endea- 
voured toaccount for this feeming greater fufceptibility in fome 
parts than others, by the manner in which the former are 
expofed tocold. Thus, he obferves, the flcin is continually 
fubjeéted to more cold than the internal parts are ; and the 
venereal difeafe always more readily affeéts parts fo expofed 
than others, This may be the reafon why the mouth, nofe, 
and fkin are affeted with particular frequency, and alfo why 
the periofteum, and moft fuperficial furfaces of the bones, 
are moft liable to be difeafed. The diftemper, however, 
feems to fhew fome preference to fuch bones as are par-* 
ticularly hard. 

In treating of chancres and buboes, we had occafiom te 
obferve, that the matter, in both thefe cafes, partook of the 
fpecific quality, and, of courfe, was capable of communi- 
cating the difeafe. We have now to notice, that this is not 
the cafe with the matter of fecondary venereal ulcers, or 
fuch as arife in confequence of the introduétion of the virus 
into the fyftem at large. Indeed, none of the fecondary 
fymptoms are infeGtious. As Mr. Hunter has ftated, this 
form of the difeafe has not the power of contaminating 
parts, not already under its influence, even in the fame contti- 
tution. Probably, the poifon only irritates juft after its 
abforption, and is foon expelled with fome of the fecretions, 
inftead of circulating with the blood during the whole time 
of the difeafe. : , 

Mr. Hunter has concluded one of his moft interetting 
chapters with the following inferences. . 

Firft ; that moft parts, if not all, that are affeéted in the 
lues venerea, are affected with the venereal irritation at the 
fame time. 

Secondly ; that parts expofed to cold are the firft that 
admit the venereal action; then the deeper parts, according 
to their fufceptibility for fuch aétion. A; 

Thirdly ; the venereal difpofition, when once formed 
in a part, muft neceffarily go on to form the venereal 
action. 

Fourthly ; that all parts of the body, under fuch difpo- 
fition, do not run into aétion equally faft, fome requiring 
fix or eight weeks, others as many months. 

Fifthly ; in the parts that come firft into aGtion, the dif- 
eafe goes on increafing, without wearing itfelf out ; 
while thofe which are fecond in time, follow the fame 
courfe. ‘ 

Sixthly ; mercury hinders a difpofition from forming ; or, 
in other words, prevents contamination. 

4E Seventhly ; 
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Seventhly ; mercury does not deftroy a difpofition already 
formed. 

Eighthly ; mercury hinders the aétion from taking place, 
although the difpofition be formed. 

Ninthly ; mercury cures the action. 

Secondary Venereal Ulcers —Thefe are of a very different 
nature from chancres, or fuch fores as originate directly 
from the application of venereal matter to the {kin. They 
are generally much lefs painful than the latter, attended 
with lefs inflammation, and do not fecrete matter, that can 
communicate the difeafe to-others, or caufe buboes in the 
patient himfelf. They are more readily formed on mucous 
membranes, than on the common integuments, and there- 
fore are very frequent on the tonfils, and other parts of the 

‘throat. Sores of this defcription are often of around fhape, 
though, in certain examples, they eat away the parts, like 
herpetic or phagedenic ulcers, {preading from one part to 
another, deftroying the fkin, and healing on one fide, while 
they are extending themfelves on another. Richeraud has 
feen ulcers of this kind, fpread in this manner nearly all 
over the patient’s body, producing one vait cicatrix; and 
he adverts to a particular {pecies of fecondary venereal ulcer, 
which is of a round fhape, and begins to heal at its centre, 
fo that towards the termination of the complaint the fore 
reprefents an ulcerated circle, encompafling around cicatrix. 
When this variety of the difeafe makes progrefs, the ulcer- 
ated ring becomes larger, while the cicatrix in the centre 
undergoes a proportional increafe in fize. (Nof. Chirurg. 
tom. 1. p. 331, 332. edit.2.) It may be doubted whether 
the latter cafes are really fyphilitic : they certainly yield to 
many remedies befides mercury, as our own obfervation 
has convinced us. They may be cured by guaiacum, nitric 
acid, a decoGtion of farfaparilla, and elm bark, &c. 

Venereal Eruptions.—On this fubjeét Mr. Hunter has 
pointed out to us the following circumitances. 

The appearances on the fkin generally occur all over the 
body. ‘he difcolourations make the fkin appear mottled, 
and many of the eruptions difappear, while others continue, 
and increafe with the difeafe. 

In other cafes, the eruption comes on in diftin&t blotches, 
which are often not obferved till the fcurfs have begun to 
form. At other times, the eruption aflumes the appearance 
of {mall diftin& inflammations, containing matter, and re- 
fembling pimples, not being, however, fo pyramidal, nor 
fo red at the bafe. Mr. Hunter alfo obferves, that venereal 

“blotches, on their firft coming out, are often attended with 
inflammation, which gives them a degree of tran{parency, 
which is generally greater in the fummer than the winter, 
efpecially if the patient be kept warm. Ina little, time this 
inflammation difappears, and the cuticle peels off in the form 
of afcurf. The latter occurrence often mifleads the patient 
and the furgeon, who look upon this dying away of the in- 
flammation as a decay of the difeafe, till a fucceffion of 
{fcurfs undeceives them. Mr. Hunter adds, that the difco- 
lourations of the cuticle arife from the venereal irritation, and 
are to be feldom regarded as a true inflammation, fince they 
rarely have any of its charaéteriftics, fuch as tumefaction 
and pain. However, he explains that in parts which are 
well covered, or which are conitantly in contact with other 
parts, there is more of the true inflammatory appearance, 
efpecially about the anus. 

The parts affected next begin to alter their appearance, 
and form a copper-coloured, dry, inelaftic, cuticle, called a 
{curf. This is thrown off, and new ones are formed. Mr. 
Hunter relates, that thefe appearances f{pread to the breadth 
of a fixpence, or fhilling ; but feldom more extenfively, at 


leaft for a confiderable time. In the mean while, every 
fucceeding fcurf becomes thicker and thicker, till at laft it 
becomes a common fcab. Then the difpofition for the 
formation of matter takes place in the cutis underneath, and 
a true ulceris formed, which commonly {preads, although 
ina flow way. 

Thefe appearances arife firft from the gradual lofs of the 
true foundcvticle, which the difeafed cutis cannot re-preduce. 
As a-kind of fubftitute for this want of cuticle, an exuda- 
tion takes place, and formsa fcale. The matter afterwards 
acquiring more confiftence, at laft forms a {cab. However, 
before the difeafe has attained this condition, the cutis has 
ulcerated, after which the difcharge is more like true pus. 
When this form of the lues venerea attacks the palms of the 
hands and foles of the feet, where the cuticle is thick, this 
latter part firft becomes feparated, and peels off. -A new 
one is immediately formed, which alfo feparates. In this 
manner, a feries of new cuticles take place, in cenfequence 
of f{curfs not being fo readily formed as on the common {kin. 
When the difeafe is confined to the palms of the hands, or foles 
of the feet, Mr. Hunter mentions, that there is difficulty in 
determining whether it is venereal or not: becaufe moft dif- 
eafes of the cutis, in thefe fituations, produce a feparation 
of the cuticle, attended with the fame appearances in 
oe and having nothing chara¢teriftic of the venereal dif- 
eafe. 

When the affected part of the fkin is oppofed by another 
portion of fkin, which keeps it in fome degree more moift, as 
between the nates, about the arms, between the {crotum and 
the thigh, in the angle between the two thighs, on the red 
part of the lip, orin the arm-pits, the eruptions, inftead of 
being attended with fcurfs and fcabs, become accompanied 
by an elevation of the fkin, which is {wollen with extravafated 
lymph into a white, foft, moiit, flat furface, which difcharges 
a white matter. 

A venereal eruption often attacks that part of the fingers 
on which the nail is formed. Here the difeafe renders that 
furface red, which is feen fhining through the nail; and if 
allowed to continue, a feparation of the nail takes place, 
fimilar to that of the cuticle in the above cafes. However, 
Mr. Hunter ftates, that there cannot be the fame regular 
fucceffion of nails, as of cuticles in other inftances. 

Such furfaces of the body as are covered with hair may 
alfo be attacked, and the hair feparates, and cannot be pro- 
duced as long as the difeafe lafts. 

Venereal Affedions of the Parts about the Throat—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Adams, the venereal ulcer in the throat is always, 
what may be termed,a foululcer. Thoughitsedges are defined, 
its furface is always ragged and uneven, of a complexion 
which can never be miftaken for a clean or healthy fore, that 
is, for a fore difpofed toheal. The pus is of various colours, 
from the afh-colour to the dufky brown. Trom the nature 
of the parts, a {cab cannot be formed, fo that the ulcerous — 
appearance is never interrupted. Its progrefs is more rapid 
than on the fin, as every a@tion of inflammation, ulceration, 
or healing, is always more rapid in thefe very fanguiferous 
parts. Itis rarely attended with pain. On Morbid Poifons, 
p- 167. edit. 2. 

When the throat, tonfils, or infide of the mouth, are af- 
fected, it is the nature of the difeafe to make its appearance 
at once in the form of an ulcer, without much previous 
fwelling. 

The venereal fore-throat fhould be moft carefully difcrimi- 
nated from others, a thing that is not always at firft very 
eafy ; for fores in this fituation, which are really fyphilitic, 
fometimes have much the fame appearance as others which 
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are not fo. It is the character, however,. of a venereal 
fore-throat to begin with ulceration of the furface of the 
parts. Now, as Mr. Hunter has explained, it is the nature 
of feveral other difeafes, in the fame fituation, not to pro- 
duce dire@tly this kind of ulceration. One of thefe is com- 
mon inflammation of the tonfils. The inflamed place often 
fuppurates in the centre, fo as to form an abfcefs, which 
burits by a {mall opening; but never looks like an ulcer, 
that has begun upon the furface, like a true venereal fore. 
The cafe, juftnow mentioned, is always attended with too 
much inflammation, pain, and {welling of the parts, to be 
venereal. Alfo, when it fuppurates and burits, it fubfides 
direGly, and it is generally attended with other inflammatory 
fymptoms in the conttitution. : 

Notice is likewife taken, by this moft celebrated furgeon, 
of an indolent tumefaction of the tonfils, which is peculiar 
to many perfons of a {crofulous coniftitution. The complaint 
occafions a thicknefs of fpeech. 

Sometimes coagulable lymph is thrown out on the furface 
of the parts affected, and produces appearances which are 
by fome called ulcers, by fome floughs, and occafionally by 
others, putrid fore-throats. The cafe is attended with too 
much {welling to be venereal ; and, with a little care, it may 
eafily be diftinguifhed from an ulcer, or lofs of fubftance. 
However, when this difference is not obvious at firft fight, 
it is proper to endeavour to remove fome of the lymph, and 
if the furface of the tonfil underneath fhould appear to be 
free from ulceration, we may conclude, with certainty, that 
the difeafe is not venereal. Mr. Hunter ftates, that he has 
feen a chink filled with coagulable lymph, fo as to appear 
very much like an ulcer; but, on removing that fubftance, 
the tonfil underneath was found perfectly found. He adds, 
that he has feen cafes of a {welled tonfil, having a flough in 
its centre, which flough, before its detachment, looked very 
like a foul ulcer. The ftage of the complaint, he fays, is 
even more puzzling, when the flough has come out ; for 
then the difeafe has moft of the charaGters of the venereal 
ulcer. Whenever he met with the difeafe in its firft ftage, 
he always treated it as if it had been of the nature of eryfi- 
pelas, or a carbuncle. When the complaint is in its fecond 
‘dtage, without any preceding local fymptoms, he recom- 
mends the practitioner to fufpend his judgment, and to wait 
a little, in order to fee how far Nature is able to relieve her- 
felf. If there fhould have been any preceding fever, the 
cafe is {till lefs likely to be venereal. Mr. Hunter informs 
us, that he has feen a fore-throat of this kind miftaken for 
venereal, and-mercury given till it affected the mouth, when 
the medicine brought on a mortification of all the parts con- 
cerned in the firit difeafe. 

Another complaint of thefe parts, which Mr. Hunter 
reprefents as being often taken for a venereal one, is an 
ulcerous excoriation, which runs along their furface, be- 
coming very broad and fometimes foul, having a regular 
termination, but never going deeply into the fubftance of 
the parts, as the venereal ulcer does. No part of the infide 
of the mouth is exempted from this ulcerous excoriation ; 
but Mr. Hunter thought, that the difeafe moft frequently 
occurred about the root of the uvula, and fpread forwards 
_ along the palatum molle. He remarks, that the complaint 
is evidently not venereal, fince it does not yield to mercury. 

He has feen thefe ulcerous excoriations continue for weeks, 
without undergoing any change, anda true venereal ulcer 
makes its appearance on the furface of the excoriated part. 
He fays, that the excoriations in queltion have been cured 
by bark, after the end of the mercurial courfe, which cured 
the fyphilitie fore. 
This author defcribes the true venereal ulcer in the throat 


as a fair lofs of fubftance, part being dug out, as it werer 
from the body ofthe tonfil; it has a determined edge, and 
is commonly very foul, having thick white matter, like a 
flough, adhering to it, and not admitting of being wathed 
away. Ulcers in fuch fituations are always kept in a moift 
ftate, and the matter cannot dry and form fcabs, as it does 
on fores upon the fkin, The ulcer is alfo much more rapid 
in its progrefs, and generally has thickened edges. Hunter 
on Venereal Difeafe. 

Dr. Adams, after reminding us not to confider every rag- 
ged ulcer of the throat as certainly venereal, takes occa- 
fion to remark, that he has feen more than one of this 
defcription, which has healed whilft he has been making up 
his mind, whether he fhould falivate his patient. He fays, 
“the only diftin@ion I know between thefe and true vene- 
real ulcers, is that the former are ufually attended with 
more pain, the edge is alfo for the moft part lefs defined, 
and the furface itfelf is more irregular; the fever too, if any 
attends, is not fuch as we have defcribed in fyphilis. But 
the venereal ulcer is not always entirely free from pain, and 
there is generally fome irregularity in its furface; the fever 
too, we have remarked, is often flight. Happily, this in- 
tricacy does not often occur, but often enough to teach us 
not to value ourfelves on a hafty decifion, when a little delay 
will be unattended with danger, and perhaps fave our patient 
a tirefome and unneceflary procefs. By watching the ulcer 
attentively, we fhall be able to obferve whether it continues 
to {pread regularly, though flowly, ftill retaining its cha- 
racter, and not healing in any part. If this fhould continue 
a few days, we fhall have no reafon to doubt its fyphilitic 
charaéter; but if the progrefs is flow, there can be no harm 
in a further delay, the only inconvenience attending which, 
will be the importunity of your patient. If, as is fome« 
times the cafe, from the nature of the part, and the irrita- 
bility of the conftitution, thé progrefs of the ulcer fhould 
be quicker, the charaéter in all other refpets well defined, 
and the hiftory of the cafe leading to a fimilar conclufion, 
we may, by ufing every poflible means of introducing mer- 
cury, eafily accelerate our courfe. This will rarely be very 
difficult, becaufe the fame irritability of conftitution which 
produces an ulceration more rapid than ufual, is for the moft 
part attended with quicker fufceptibility of the mercurial 
irritation. 

“¢ The fame direGtions are applicable, whether the ulcer 
is feated on the tonfils, uvula, ‘or palatum molle, or any of 
the neighbouring parts, excepting the tongue, in which cafe 
the progrefs is flower, the edges confequently thicker from 
the ftructure of the part, and the pain and inconvenience 
greater from the fame caufes, and alfo from its particular 
offices.’ (Adams on Morbid Poifons, p. 167, 168.) Ac- 
cording to‘Mr. Hunter, lues venerea fometimes produces a 
thickening and hardening of the tongue. We have feen a 
cafe or two, in which this part has been ftudded over with 
largifh tubercles, or hard lumps, which yielded to mercury. 
We doubt, however, whether thefe inftances were really 
fyphilitic. 

Venereal Affecions of the Bones, Periofleum, Fafcie, and 
Tendons.—Nodes-/yphilitic Pains.—Thefe complaints are 
nodes and pains in the bones. A {welling of the parts enu- 
merated, originating from a fyphilitic caufe, receives the 
appellation of a node. We have already obferved, that 
Mr. Hunter divided the parts in which fecondary fymp- 
toms manifeft themfelves into two orders; the firft compre- 
hending the flcin and parts about the throat and mouth; the 
fecond, the bones, periofteum, fafciez, and tendons. Thefe 
latter itru€tures do not in general become affected till the 
difeafe has troubled the patient a confiderable time, nor 
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before it has made its attack on the firft order of parts. 
Mr. Hunter, however, had feen a few cafes which were ex- 
ceptions to this obfervation, the malady affecting the bones 
before any complaints of the fkin or throat had happened. 

When the deeper-feated, or fecond order of parts become 
affeGted, the progrefs of the difeafe is more gradual than in 
the firft. Fhe complaints produced bear a.great refem- 
blance to fcrofulous fwellings, and the effeéts of chronic 
rheumatifm, excepting, however, that the joints are lefs 
fubje&t to be affected. At a time when there has been no 
poflible means of catching the infetion for many months, a 
{welling will be formed on a bone, and having lk little 
pain, will not be taken much notice of till it is of confider- 
able fize. In other inftances the pain may be fevere, and 
yet no {welling occur at all, or be perceptible for fome time 
afterwards. The fame remarks are equally applicable to 
fwellings of the tendons and fafci. As it is the character 
of nodes to increafe by flow degrees, they are not attended 
with much inflammation. When they attack the periofteum, 
the tumour being clofely conneéted with the bone, feems in 
faét to arife from it. 

The malady continuing to grow worfe and worfe, fup- 
puration takes place in the node; but the matter which is 
produced is net good pus. Some nodes, both of the ten- 
dons and bones, laft for years, before they form any matter 
at all. Thefe cafes, Mr. Hunter fufpected, might not n- 
variably be venereal. 

In cafes of nodes the pain is fometimes very confiderable, 
while at other times it is hardly fuch as to deferve notice. 
In certain inftances, the tendinous parts, when inflamed, 
occafion a heavy kind of pain; and in other examples, they 
will {well very much, and yet excite no pain worth men- 
tioning, : 

The pains arifing from a fyphilitic affection of the bones, 
are ufually periodical, having exacerbations moftly in the 
night. Rheumatic pains, which the venereal much refemble, 
are alfo generally worlt in the night. See Hunter on 
Venereal Difeafe, p. 328, 329. 

Having defcribed the fecondary fymptoms of lues ve- 
nerea, as occurring in the firft and fecond orders of parts, 
it remains for us to notice a few other difeafes frequently 
fuppofed to be fyphilitic. 

Warts, Excrefcences, c.—Parts acquire, from the irrita- 
tion of venereal matter, a difpofition to form excrefcences, 
or cutaneous tumours, called warts. Thefe are moft prone 
to grow where chancres have been fituated, which feres, 
indeed, not unfrequently heal into warts. Such excref- 
cences are liable to be hurt by bodies rubbing againft them, 
and often a fimilar caufe will make them exceedingly painful, 
and bleed very profufely. They are confidered, by the 
generality of furgeons, not fimply as a confequence of the 
venereal poifon, but as poffeffed of its {pecific difpofition, 
and, therefore, have recourfe to mercury for the cure of them. 
Mr. Hunter obferves, however, that he never faw mercury 
have fuch an effe&t, although given in fufficient quantity to 
cure, in the fame perfon, recent chancres, and fometimes 
fecondary fymptoms. We cannot fay that our experience 
is in fupport of this laft obfervatior, though we join in the 
belief, that warts are never yevereal. In St. Bartholomew’s 
hofpital, it is the common practice to give mercury for the 
cure, and it is done with unequivocal fuccefs. But then 
the fame excrefcences might be cured much more judi- 
cioufly .cither with the knife, ligature, or efcharotics, ac- 
cording to the fhape, fize, and fituation of them. In all 
thefe ways we have feen a lalting cure accomplifhed, with- 
out any employment of mercury. On the whole, therefore, 
we think with Hunter and Dr. Adams, that fuch complaints 

2 


-having no power of healing itfelf, will take the character 


never partake of the fpecific nature of the venereal difeafe. 

With refpeé& to other excrefcences, thofe called rhagades, 
fici, and condylomata, were defcribed long before lues. vene- 
rea was ever heard of. The firft are common in warm cli- 
mates, particularly about the ends of the fingers, and are 
never venereal. ‘ There are (fays Dr. Adams) a number 
of foft excrefcences about the anus, to which various names 
have been given. They arife fometimes in confequence of 
a difcharge from the reétum, ftimulating the neighbouring 
parts to ulceration. If fuch ulcers are prevented from 
healing by the difcharge continuing, or by the friétion of 
the parts, they muft either ulcerate deeper and wider, or the 
cuticle will fend out procefles to defend them. Thefe, on 
account of the preffure they receive, grow in various fhapes, 
from which they have acquired their names. 

‘“« They will arife from a venereal origin in two ways: 
If a fecondary ulcer is feated in thefe parts, that ulcer 


above defcribed, from the nature of the parts. Sometimes, 
alfo, the matter of gonorrheea, by falling from the vagina 
along the perineum, will produce ulceration, and the fame 
confequences follow. In ‘either of thefe cafes, the remedy 
which cures the firft difeafe will cure thefe local complaints; 
or, if they afterwardsremain, they will no longer retain 
their fyphilitic property, and may readily be cured by topi- 
cal remedies.’’ (On Morbid Poitons, p. 173, edit. 2.) On 
this fubje& we muft obferve, that we have never feen more 
reafon for confidering fuch excrefcences about the anus, as 
really fyphilitic, than for regarding warts on the genitals in 
the fame light. We {peak of the excrefcences alone, and © 
not of any ulcers which may exift with them. Thefe tu- 
mours may always be extirpated without any bad confe- 
quences, and mercury is unneceflary in the cure. ~ 

Among the fecondary fymptoms of fyphilis, the venereal 
ophthalmy might be confidered; but as we fhall have an 
article exprefsly on the various fpecies of inflammation 
affecting the eye, we fhall poftpone-this fabje& till a future 
opportunity. See OPHTHALMY. . 

General Obfervations on the Treatment of Lues Venerea.— 
From the remarks already delivered, the reader mutt be ap- — 
prifed, that mercury is the grand remedy for all complaints 
unequivocally venereal. This is fo much the cafe, that this 
medicine is ufually regarded as a fpecific, and the only one 
to be depended upon for a cnre. That mercury is power- — 
fully efficacious in checking and curing fyphilitic affections, 
is atruthas well eftablifhed as any in the practice of furgery. 
But whether there may not be other fubftances which poffefs 
anti-venereal qualities fufficiently te be of fervice, and even 
preferable to mercury, under particular circumftances, and 
whether fuch remedies alone can ever be confided in for a 
permanent and radical cure, are queftions of more difficulty 
and uncertainty. As long as many difeafes prefent them-_— 
felves, having nearly the fame appearance as fyphilitic com= "| 
plaints, and as long as mercury cures not one, buta hundred 
diforders, there will always be obftacles in the way of an — 
eafy fettlement of thefe contefted points. All men muft — 
firit agree, that the cafes in which’ the trial of any medi- © 
cine is made, are decidedly venereal, or elfe the experiment ~ 
will avail nothing. 

If it be fuppofed that mercury is the only medicine to be 
trufted in the treatment of the venereal difeafe, of courfe 
we can have little more to do than relate the various pjans of 
ufing this renowned remedy, and explain, the principles by 
which its adminiftration ought to be regulated. We mean, - 
however, to be more impartial, and not totally filent-re- 
fpeCting other medicines. pets wit 

When lues venerea firft invaded Europe, towards the con- 

clufion 
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clufion of the fifteenth century, the confternation which the 
new diftemper excited may be more eafily conceived than de- 
picted. The mode in which the malady was moft common- 
‘ly communicated, the reer fury with which it pro- 
ceeded from one order of painful and difgulting fymptoms 
to another, and above all, the inefficacy of the feveral me- 
thods of treatment which were adopted by the phyficians 
and furgeons of that period, furnifhed reafons but too co- 
gent for regarding it as one of the moft deftruétive fcourges 
that had ever-vifited the human race. See Pearfon on Lues 
Ven. Introduétion. 

The difeafe, however, had not raged long in this quarter 
of the world, when the efficacy of mercury in curing it 
was afcertained. The Arabian phyficians had long been in 
the habit of applying mercury to the purpofes of medicine. 
Rhazes, the Arabian author, by whom molt of the oriental 
practice was communicated to European praétitioners, re- 
‘commended an ointment, in which quickfilver was an ingre- 
dient, for the cure of cutaneous eruptions. It was probably, 
therefore, from analogy, that Vigo, Berengarius Carpus, 
Fallopius, and others who praétifed at the time when the 
venereal difeafe firft made its appearance in Europe, were 
induced to try the effect of mercury in the form of oint- 
ments and platters, for the cure of cutaneous complaints pro- 
ceeding from a {fyphilitic caufe. 

That the difeafe was unknown to Europeans before the 
return of Columbus from America, appears to derive mate- 
rial confirmation from the contternation, defpair, and igno- 
rance of ‘the diftemper, which are confeffed by all the moft 
learned pra€titioners of that time. Many of them at firftrefufed 
to have any thing to do with the unfortunate patients, fome 
of whom were expelled from human fociety, and compelled 
to feek refuge in the fields and woods. Fortunately, things 
did not long go on in this wretched manner. The analogi- 
cal application of mercury was foon tried, and found itriking- 
ly beneficial. Berengarius of Carpi, who was the firft that 
tried the effeéts of mercury in the cure of fyphilis, foon 
made an ample fortune by the practice of the fecret, accord- 
ing to the report of Fallopius. Berengarius and Vigo were 
almoft the only praétitioners who were acquainted with the 
important difcovery of mercury being a cure for the new and 
dreadful diltemper, and it was from their fuccefs, and the 
candid reprefentations of Vigo and Fallopius, that mercury 
became the accepted and eftablifhed antidote for the venereal 
difeafe. The old praGtitioners employed mercury in the form 
_ advifed by Rhazes; they ufed it as an ointment, and, with- 
out knowing that the mineral was taken into the conftitution 
by means of the abforbents, they continued the praftice en- 
tirely from the beneficial confequences demonttrated to them 
by experience. When patients were afflicted with pains in 
the bones, the plan of applying mercuria! platters to the 
parts affected foon became a cultom. The phyficians and 
 furgeons, at the time when mercury firft began to be ufed 
for the cure of the Jues venerea, were not acquainted with 
matly chemical preparations of that mineral, and indeed, as 
it was regarded as a poifon when internally taken, exter- 
nal ointments and platters were alone deemed juftifiable. The 
hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, however, was known to John de 
Vigo, who hat recommended it as an application to chan- 
crous ulcers. The internal exhibition of mercury was at 
firt generally condemned ;_ and {fo fearful were pratitioners 
of the effets of this mineral, that even its external employ- 
ment was conduéted with the moft extreme caution. In fact, 
the ointment which was at firft ufed only had in its compofi- 
tion one-fortieth part of quickfilver; the proportion was 
afterwards increafed to one-fourteenth, and laftly, to one- 
eighth. Betides ointments and platters, fumigations were 


foon introduced into praétice; for as it was fuppofed that 
mercury produced a cure altogether by coming into conta& 
with the part affected, it was judged neceflary to contrive fome 
mode of introducing mercury to fores in the throat, and for 
that purpofe fumigations were adopted. 

At length the chemifts fet themfelves to work in making 
numerous’ mercurial preparations, to fome of which fuperior 
efficacy was imputed. It wasas early as the year 1553 that 
lotions of fublimated mercury were firlt employed by An- 
gerius Ferrerius. ‘Two ounces of it were diffolved in fix 
pounds of diftilled water. With this mixture the whole 
body was wafhed and rubbed, excepting the head, breatt, 
{tomach, and arm-pits ; and this method was continued once, 
twice, or thrice a day for ten days, according to the {trength 
of the patient, and other circumftances. . The patient was 
at the fame time fweated moft profufely ; for fweating was 
conceived to afliftin the cure, becaufe the diftemper was 
more eafily overcome in the Welt Indies, where diaphoretic 
means had long been ufed in aid of guaiacum. Quickfilver 
girdles for the loins and wrifts were alfo in fafhion. The fu- 
migations were made with mercury extinguifhed in turpentine, 
or elfe with cinnabar blended with inflammable ingredients. 

John de Vigo was the firlt who avowed giving mercury in- 
ternally, about the year 1535. The medicine that he ex- 
hibited in this manner was the hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, 
which had been previoufly praifed both by Vigo himfelf and 
Nicholas Maffa, asa molt beneficial application to venereal 
ulcers. The violent effects of this preparation, when admi- 
niftered internally, foon*brought it into difrepute, and then 
pills of crude mercury came into ufe, 

If, however, the firft employment was generally conduét- 
ed with extreme caution and timidity, there were many ex- 
ceptions, and afterwards, when the profeffion became more 
familiar with the method, they became of courfe bolder. 
For we learn that, after a time, the flagrant evils arifing out 
of the improvident ufe of the medicine, and the frequent 
inftances of death from its poifonous a€tion, excited an uni- 
verfal clamour againft it, and many preferred enduring the dif- 
eafe to the mercurial remedy. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
guaiacum, when brought into Europe in 1517, China-root 
m 1535, farfaparilla about the fame time, and faflafras a little 
afterwards, were received with wonderful applaufe, as deli- 
vering the afflicted from a dreaded diftemper, and a more 
dreaded remedy. (See Foot on Lues Ven. lect. 19.) What 
degree of merit fuch medicines poffefs, we fhall prefently 
enquire. 

Ass foon as it was afcertained that pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations of mercury might be internally given, without the 
degree of danger formerly apprehended, myriads of fecret 
formule began to be obtruded upon every town and every 
country of Europe. Among the moit famous remedies 
were the mercurius dulcis; the common /&thiops; mercu- 
riusalkalizatus ground with oy{ter-{hells ;_ mercurius antithi- 
ficus with dry balfam of Peru; mercurius antifcorbuticus 
with gum guaiacum ; mercurius dulcis with mafina ;_mercu- 
rius diureticus with juniper gum ; and mercurius catharticus 
with feammony. Afterwards rougher preparations were 
made ufe of, fuch as -mercurius precipitatus albus ; .a folu- 
tion of red precipitate in aquafortis corre¢ted, red precipi- 
tate, turbith mineral, green precipitate, befides numerous 
high founding panacee. Even a folution of corrofive fubli- 
mate, mixed with barley-water, or water-gruel, was long 
ago execrated*as ‘the vile praétice of London quacks” by 
our countryman Wifeman. 

With fuch a farrago of mercurial preparations it is hardly 
to be expeCted that any regular and rational plan of treat- 


ment could be purfued by the generality of the old pragti- 
tioners, 
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tioners. ‘The common methods were chiefly empirical, and 
it was not until towards the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, that the treatment of the venereal difeafe began to 
be regulated by fcientifie principles. 

In the elegant edition of Aphrodifiacus by Boerhaave, a 
full account may be feen of circumftances confirming the 
preceding ftatement. 

Whoever will confult Wifeman, one of the moft refpectable 
authors we have in furgery, will find that the fymptoms of 
the venereal difeafe were in, general much more fevere in his 
time than they are at prefent, and at the fame time that the 
mode of praétice was {till much feverer. In claps, large and 
repeated dofes of draftic purges, calomel, and turpeth mi- 
neral were the medicines employed, even in the inflammatory 
ftate of the difeafe, and fome turpentine remedies were given 
to complete the cure. Venereal fores were powdered with 
red precipitate, and drefled with the moft acrid and ftimu- 
lating applications. In confirmed fyphilis, the hot falivating 
method of treatment was adopted ; the patient was crammed 
into a {mall room heated with a ftove ; the admittance of 
frefh air was prevented by blankets put up at the door and 
windows ; and the patient himfelf was furrounded with a 
fcreen. ‘There he fat, half fuffocated in his own het putrid 
atmofphere, and was rubbed with mercurial ointment, until 
his tongue generally lolled out, and the infide of his mouth 
was covered with floughs. In this hideous pickle it was 
cuflomary for him to lie from twenty-five to thirty days. 

It is no wonder, as Mr. Deafe has obferved, that many 
fell victims to this prepofterous mode of treatment, few con- 
ftitutions being able to endure it, and no conttitution efcap- 
ing without material and permanent injury. é ; 

Our Englith Hippocrates, the great Sydenham, lays it 
down as an axiom, that, as the venereal virus is of a very 
inflammatory nature, the principal end to be aimed at in the 
treatment ought to be evacuation. In gonorrheea he advifes 
ftrong draftic purges, which are to be perfifted in for a long 
time. The firft fourteen days of the difeafe he purges the 
patient every day ; then every fecond day; and, towards 
the latter end of the cafe, twice a week. Should the cure 
advance but flowly, eight grains of turpeth mineral, given 
twice or thrice, at due intervals, Sydenham reckons extreme- 
ly effetual. Where purgatives are rejeéted by the mouth, 
he fubftitutes clyfters. Balfam of Mecca, or Cyprus tur- 
_pentine clofes the cure. He thinks injeCtions do much more 
mifchief than fervice ; and is averfe, in thefe cafes, to the 
ufe of mineral waters, and decoGtions of the woods. 

As Sydenham does not account mercury a {pecific, in the 
eure of lues venerea, only inafmuch as it is poffeffed of a 
fuperior efficacy in exciting falivation, he confiders as ufelefs 
and hurtful all preparation, as bleeding, purging, or bathing, 
before putting the patient into a falivation. He thought 
that the lefs the patient was weakened, the greater was the 
probability of a cure. His whole attention, in the treat- 
ment, is to keep up a high degree of falivation. If the 
rubbing does not have this effect, he gives turpeth mineral, 
or calomel; and, of the latter medicine, he gives a dofe 
once a week, for fome months after the cure is apparently 
effeGted, for fear of a relapfe. He is againft carrying off, 
by. purging, any remains of the {pitting after the courfe is 
over; and, during the whole treatment, allows the patient 
fuch light meats as may be defired. : 

The methods of treating lues venerea, as laid down by 
Wifeman and Sydenham, were for a long time followed, 
throughout Europe, with no material variatioa. At length 
the celebrated Aftruc gave one of the moft elaborate trea- 
¢ifes on this diftemper ever publifhed. i 

The treatment of a gonorrheea he confiders at three dif- 


ferent periods. In the firft, or inflammatory ftage, he 
direéts us to employ large and repeated bleedings; and 
thinks, that the indication for copious bleeding is as ftrongly 
pointed out.in this cafe, as in that of a peripneumony, or 
dyfentery. He orders large quantities of cooling emulfions 
to be frequently drunk, the bowels to be kept open with 
emollient glyfters, opiates, if the fymptoms are violent, 
cooling injeGtions, fomentations, poultices to the penis and 
perineum, and a very flender regimen. In the fecond ftage, 
when the inflammatory fymptoms have fubfided, after 
purging two or three times with jalap, diagredium, or ca- 
lomel, he has recourfe to mercurial fri€tions every fecond 
day, to be more immediately employed about the parts of 
generation and perineum. He continues the fame fevere 
regimen. In the third ftage, he completes the cure by fome 
‘of the turpentines, mineral, acidulated, vitriolic, or fteel 
waters, or the common aftringents. He reprobates aftrin- 
gent injections, In what he terms the dry gonorrhoea, he 
pufhes the antiphlogiftic treatment much farther; for he 
even bleeds every fourth hour. 

In the cure of fyphilis, Aftruc prefers falivation by mer- 
curial fri€tions. He enters into a long defcription of the 
neceffary previous preparation; bleeding, purging, warm 
bathing, medicated broths, and flender regimen. He fays, 
it is feldom we can difpenfe with lefs than ten baths; more 
generally, he orders twenty, After this courfe of bathing, 
the bleeding and purging mutt be repeated. He then has 
recourfe to the mercurial friftions, which he fo direéts as to 
keep up unremittingly a full regular fpitting, from two to 
three pints in twenty-four hours, until the cure is com- 
pleted, The patient is then cleanfed in a warm bath, and 
purged. 

Not long after Aftruc’s work made its appearance, prac- 
titiorfers became extremely divided in opinion as to the me- 
thod of adminiltering the mercurial fri€tions, for the cure of 
lues venerea. Some of the moft refpectable followed the 
plan laid down by Aftruc; while the greater number of 
practitioners in France followed the Montpelier method of 
extinétion ; that is, after having firft made the patient take 
twenty or thirty warm baths, and kept him for fome time 
on avery flender regimen, the friétions were fo adminiftered 
as not to raife any {pitting, and thus continued for three 
or four months, until the venereal virus was totally eradi- 
cated. 

The celebrated Van Swieten, in the fifth volume of his 
Commentaries on Boerhaave’s Apkorifms, adopts, in a 
great meafure, the opinion of his illuftrious mafter in treat- 
ing of this difeafe. In the treatment of gonorrhea, if we 
except his difapprobation of bleeding, which he thinks is 
very {eldom neceffary, we find nothing new: for he follows 
the general mode of practice, and effets a cure chiefly by 
purgatives. 

In the treatment of ftri€tly venereal cafes, he gives a pre- 
ference to falivation raifed by internal mercurials, inftead of 
employing the union. He thinks that the quantity of 
mercury, introduced into the fyftem, is much better afcer- 
tained, when mercurius dulcis three times fublimed, or white 
precipitate, is made ufe of, in lieu of fri&tions with mer- 
curial ointment. He confiders that the quantity of mer- 
cury, introduced in this latter method, muft be uncertain ; 


and that as it does not pafs out of the fyftem as readily as 


faline mercurials, it may accumulate, and be depolited in 
dangerous quantities, in different parts of the body, and be 
produtive of the worft confequences. But, above all other 
methods of curing the difeafe, Van Swieten prefers the well 
known folution of corrofive fublimate in brandy, or fpirits. 
By this medicine, which was in general ufe in St. Mark’s 
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hofpital, Vienna, four thoufand eight hundred and eighty 

erfons are faid to have been perfe&tly cured of the venereal 
difeafe, in the courfe of eight years, without undergoing any 
tedious preparation, or having any dangerous fymptom in- 
tervene. : 

The ingenious author of the Parallel of the different 
Methods of treating the Venereal Difeafe (fuppofed to have 
been the phyfician Petit) is extremely fevere in cenfuring 
this method of treatment, and afferts that, from repeated 
experience, he has found the adminiftration of the folution 
to be very precarious, and by no means produétive of the 
good effects fo lavifhly promifed by the Vienna praétitioners. 
See Obf. on the different Methods of treating the Venereal 
Difeafe, by W. Deafe, 1779, the Introduction. 

From thefe obfervations on the mercurial remedies em- 
ployed, and plans adopted, by the old furgeons, in the 
treatment of fyphilitic affeGtions, let us pafs on to the con- 
fideration of the practice of modern times, which has been 
valtly influenced by the doétrines promulgated by Mr. Hun- 
ter. The leading points of his theory having been already 
ftated in the foregoing columns, we fhall not repeat them 
at large in this place. Suffice it to fay, that this furgeon 
inculcated, that when the venereal poifon was abforbed, it 
contaminated the fyftem at once, leaving only a difpofition 
behind it, which is brought forth into action in various parts 
at various times; that the local caufe of this difpofition, and 
its effects, may be cured by mercury, but that the difpofi- 
tion itfelf cannot; and that parts, once cured, cannot be 
contaminated again from the fame ftock of infection. 

It mu‘ not be diffembled, that the theories of Mr. Hun- 
ter, refpecting lues venerea, are in fome refpects obfcure and 
queftionable. Much difficulty has been experienced in 
rightly comprehending his exact meaning ; and he has even 
been accufed of inconfiltency and contradiétion. Dr. 
Adams, in his Commentary on Hunter’s Treatife, has pub- 
lifhed the fubftance of aconverfation, which he once had 
with this famous chara¢ter, with regard to the difficulty at- 
tending the comprehenfion of the doftrines in queftion. On 
this occafion, Mr. Hunter related the following cafe, to 
fhew how eafily his opinions might be underftood, even by 
a perfon altogether unaccuftomed to fuch inquiries. 

« A gentleman,” faid Mr. Hunter, * who had been 
cured of a chancre at a diftance from home, called to con- 
fult me whether he might confider himfelf as perfectly free 
from the difeafe. Whilft he was taking great pains to ex- 
plain to me how he had been falivated, and how long he had 
continued the ufe of mercury, after the chancre was healed, 
I interrupted him by obferving, that if he had continued the 
ufe of mercury till now, I could not pretend to fay whether 
he was free from the difeafe —How then, faid the gentle- 
man, am I to afcertain my real fituation?—If, replied I, 
you find no fymptoms in the courfe of three months, the 
probability is that you will remain well, till you expofe 
yourfelf to a new fource of infeétion. 

« In about fix weeks he returned, with a fore throat and 
eopper fpots- I explained to him, that he fhould not blame 
his furgeon, who, even if he had known what was to hap- 
pen, could not have prevented it. The patient went 
through a very neceflary courfe of mercury, till he was 
cured of every fymptom, and then demanded, with fome 
impatience, whether he was then fecure.—You are fecure, 
replied I, from every return on your genitals, and on your 
fkin and throat; but as it is impoffible for me to know 
whether your bones are contaminated, I cannot pretend to 
fay whether you will have nodes in a few weeks’ time. He 
now began to comprehend the doétrine, and fubmitted to 
await the refult. In about fix weeks he actually had nodes 5 


after the cure of which, by a fevere falivation, I made no 
feruple to affure him that he was perfeétly free from the 
difeafe.”’ , 

According to Mr. Hunter’s principles, then, if mercury 
were exhibited for ten years, it could not prevent the dif- 
pofition, after it is once formed, from proceeding to aétion 
fome time or another; and although this author admits that 
this remedy may altogether hinder the difpofition from 
taking place at all, yet that it has no power of eradicating 
any forms of the difeafe, except what is pofitively in ation, 
and confequently more or lefs palpable. Ass it was likewife 
a pofition in Mr. Hunter’s theory, that the parts contami- 
nated, or thofe to which the difpofition was imparted, be- 
came thus infeéted all about the fame time, and very foon 
after the firft abforption of the virus into the conftitution, 
the inference neceflarily followed, that mercury could feldom 
avail in hindering the formation of the difpofition, except in 
an early ftage of the cafe. According to the Hunterian 
opinions, mercury given as a preventive, on any other prin- 
ciple, was entirely ufelefs. ‘The parts contracted the dif- 
pofition foon after the virus had been abforbed into the fyf- 
tem, unlefs, by good luck, mercury had been employed fo 
early and efficiently as entirely to prevent fuch difpofition 
from taking place. If it had not been ufed early enough, 
and with fufficient effe&t to prevent the formation of the dif- 
pofition in the parts fufceptible of contamination, thefe 
could not fail of falling afterwards, but at an uncertain 
period, into a palpable ttate of fyphilitic ation, and im that 
ftate alone were capabie of being cured by mercury. The 
difpofition, though it might have been prevented, could not 
be cured by mercury. ‘That part of the dodtrine, alfo, 
which inculcates that parts, which have been once cured, 
cannot be contaminated again from the fame ftock of infec- 
tion, tends ftrongly to fhorten a mercurial courfe; becaufe, 
as the foregoing cafe illuflrates, when one order of parts 
have been cured by mercury, there is no danger of a recur- 
rence of the diftemper in them: and though the difpofition 
may exift in another order of parts, and, of courfe, muft 
come into a¢tion, it would be abfurd to continue mercury 
on that account, both becaufe this mineral abfolutely has not 
the power of deftroying the difpofition, and it can never be 
known, @ priori, whether thefe other parts are contaminated 
or not. 

The employment of the term di/pofition has led to much 
difputation. Many have not been able to under{tand the 
word, and others have raifed feveral objeGtions to it. The 
critical examiners of Mr. Hunter’s doétrine afk, how is it 
poffible to prove that a venereal difpofition has, or has not, 
exifted at any particulartime? If, after a certain courfe of 
mercury, and the confequent removal of a chancre, blotches 
fhould appear, then, fays Mr. Hunter, a dipofition had been 
formed, which no quantity of mercury could have deftroyed. 
But, obferve the critics, may we not, with at leaft equal 
probability fay, that in fuch cafes mercury had been infuffi- 
ciently ufed? If, on the other hand, after fuch a courfe, 
no blotches fhould occur, the friends of the doétrine tell us, 
the fecondary order of parts had not been contaminated ; 
but, in this cafe, it may be contended by the oppofite party, 
that the mercurial courfe had been judicious and efficient. 
It is infifted by Mr. Hunter’s opponents, that the exiftence 
of this incurable difpofition cannot be roved ; nor by his 
friends can it be juftly and confiftently affumed ; for if it 
be aGion, then its coincidence with other aétions is admitted 
contrary to their principles; if it be not aétion, then the 
difeafe which follows is motion without impulfe, and effect 
without a caufe. This opinion, indeed, with regard to the 


difference of difpofition and aétion, it is maintained, was not 
fteadily 
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fieadily and uniformly contemplated by Mr. Hunter himfelf 
in his praétice, or even in his theories; for he fometimes 
talks of the cure of lues venerea in the ftate of difpofition, 
and generally continued the exhibition of mercury, after the 
difappearance of the fymptoms. (See London Medical 
Review, No. 11, p. 248, 249-) For our-own part, with- 
out undertaking to defend the inconfiftencies into which 
Mr. Hunter has undoubtedly fallen, we have no hefitation 
in declaring our belief, that his opmions and doétrines in 
general concerning lues venerea, and the power of mercury 
over it, are the beft and moft rational that have ever 
been promulgated. In particular, we cannot concur with 
the anonymous critic quoted above, when he thinks it as 
reafonable to refer the perfeftion, or imperfeétion of the 
cure, to mercury having been fufficiently, or infufficiently 
ufed. We have known inftances in which patients have 
been almoft. conftautly employing mercury for twelve and 
eighteen months for the cure of local complaints, fucceeded 
by fore Rapoate and eruptions, and yet, after all this time, 
and after all this perfeverance in the ufe of mercury, nodes 
on the cranium, fkin, or ulna, have arifen. Certainly, 
when a patiént has been for many months in a flate of 
falivation, and has thereby got rid of all his palpable 
fymptoms, we are not juitified in concluding that be- 
caufe future complaints begin, thefe might have been hin- 
dered by a further continuance of the mercurial courfe. 
Mercury is fo often ufed in immoderate quantities, and for 
fo unreafonable a length of time, without preventing a fuc- 
ceffion of fecondary fymptoms, that we cannot bring our 
minds to believe, that the recurrence of the difeafe, in fuch 
cafes, can be hindered by any judicious or practicable per- 
feverance in the employment of this mineral. At the fame 
time we are not fuch bigots to the Hunterian theory as to 
fuppofe, that the ufe of mercury ought not to be continued 
an inftant after a chancre, or bubo, is either healed or appa- 
rently converted into a common fore. It is generally im- 
poffible to afcertain, with precifion, the exaét moment when 
venereal aCtion ceafes. The difpofition, or contamination of 
other parts, may poflibly fometimes happen later than Mr. 
Hunter fuppofed, and we have every reafon to conclude that 
fuch difpofition may be-imparted at any time, while the 
venereal action in a chancre, or bubo, is not completely fub- 
verted, Mr. Hunter fuppofed, that the fyphilitic poifon 
could only be abforbed when blended with pus. Perhaps 
the virus may exift, and be taken up by the abforbents in 
other forms. The induration left after a chancre is healed 
is not always free from the venereal aétion, though not a 
drop of matter is now fecreted ; yet as there are fo many 
imexplicable circumftances in certain cafes of the prefent 
difeafe, it feems almoit warrantable to believe that the virus 
may exilt, and be imbibed by the abforbents, fo as to impart 
the difpofition to the diftemper at later periods than Mr. 
Hunter conjectured, and under an additional number of 
ftates and circumftances. According to Mr. Hunter, the 
matter of fecondary ulcers is not poffefled of the fpecific 
venereal quality, and cannot produce the difeafe, when 
abforbed, as the matter of a chancre or bubo does. Sup- 
pofing this to be true, whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained: refpeting the continuance of mercury, after the 
venereal aétion of a chancre or bubo has apparently ceafed, 
there can be no diverfity of fentiment in-regard to the in- 
atility of perfevering in that medicine, aftet fecondary fores 
are either healed or have had their character entirely altered. 

Having detailed the ancient practice, mentiozed the forms 
in which mercury was formerly exhibited, and endeavoured 
to give fome idea of the degree of power which this me- 
dicine poffefles over fyphilitic affections, it is our place to 


make a few obfervation$ on the-mercurial preparations, to 
which modern pratitioners generally give the preference. 

As long ago a3 the days of Berenger of Carpi, who, as 
we have recited, was he fir perfon that afcertained the 
efficacy of mercury in the treatment of fyphilis, it. has been 
well known that this metal, in its reguline ftate, poffeffes no 
medicinal virtue. Its power of aéting againit difeafe only 
exifts when it is in the ftate of a falt, or oxyd. Its pre- 
parations have alfo very different degrees of efficacy. . 

The moft aétive of all the preparations of mercury is the 
oxygenated muriate, the oxymurias, or, as it is generally 
called, the corrofive inilarae which is, in faét, a violent 
poifon. We have already ftated, thac the celebrated Van 
Swieten was exceedingly partial to this medicine in fy philitic 
cafes. He diffolved it in brandy, or alcohol,-and diluting 
this mixture with a certain proportion of water, prefcribed 
the remedy in a fluid ftate. The ordinary dofe is a quarter 
of a grain every day ; but the quantity may, in particular in- 
{tances, be increafed to half or three quarters of a grain every 
24 hours. Sublimate is, even at the prefent time, ufually 
prefcribed after the manner dire€ted by Van Swieten, the 
folution in alcohol being ordinarily taken, either ‘in fome 
warm milk, a decoétion of farfaparilla, or blended with fome 
fyrup, which vehicles are f{uppofed to prevent the fublimate 
from difordering the ftomach and bowels. Notwithftanding 
thefe correétives, this preparation of mercury often pro- 
duces confiderable ficknefs and griping pains, and it is 
reckoned extremely improper for patients labouring under . 
pulmonary affeGions. It fhould only be tried in cafes 
where the coniflifution is ftrong and free from much irrita- 
bility. But the moft important truth to be attended to is 
the decifion of many experienced furgeons, that the cor- 
rofive fublimate, though a powerful medicine, has not fo 
much efficacy in accomplifhing a radical cure of fyphilitic 
difeafes, as feveral other more fimple and mild preparations 
of mercury. Hence it is feldom exhibited by furgeons of 
the prefent time for the cure of primary venereal fymptoms, 
except when particular circumftances are in the way of other 
more approved methods. The convenience and fecrecy with 
which a folution of the corrofive fublimate may be taken, 
and the circumftance ofa fmall phial of it being in fome 
inftances {ufficient for the cure, may, perhaps, be reafons 
why it has been more extenfively adminiitered, than its com- 
parative efficacy appears to juflify. 

The fubmurias hydrargyri, or calomel, is far lefs active 
than the oxymurias, or corrofive fublimate, and though not 
now very much employed in this country fer the cure of 
unequivocal fyphilitic complaints, it is, like every other pre- 
paration of mercury, anti-venereal, and was at one timé com- 
monly given. Whenever it is exhibited at prefent, it is- 
almott always in the form of pills, containing from one to 
three grains. When the dofe is larger; purging is generally 
ewer and little {pecific effeG on che dee A Bm ae 
quence. Hence, when calomel is prefcribed with a view of 
producing a falivation, opium mutt generally be conjoined 
with it. 
to form a drefling for venereal fores, or admit of being in- 


troduced into the fyftera by being rubbed upon the fkin. — | 


Attempts have likewife been made to cure fyphilis by fric-. 
tions with calomel en the gums, and infide oF the lips and 

cheeks. _ However, violent and dangerous ptyalifms having, 
in this manner, been fometimes produced, without the difeafe 
being radically cured, the method has fallen into difrepute. 
In the article FumiGarion, we have defcribed a powder, 
made with calomel, for the purpofe of being applied to the 
furface of the body in the form of a vapour, or a fubtile — 
powder raifed by heat. : , 


Calomel has alfo been mixed with ointment, fo as |) 
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‘Sometimes, when patients cannot rub in mercurial oint- 
ment, or frictions alone have not fufficient effet, a grain of 
the hydrargyrus calcinatus, now called hydrargyri oxydum 
rubram, is prefcribed, and to prevent bad effeéts on the 
bowels, half a grain of opium is generally direéted-to be 
taken at the fame time. The grey oxyd of mercury; 
formed by the trituration of quickfilver with fat, is the moft 
common, fafe, and effeétual preparation for the cure of 
fyphilitic complaints. A piece of this ointment, about as 
large as a nutmeg, is ordinarily rubbed into the furface of 
the body, for about half an hour before the fire. When 
there isa bubo in the groin, the leg and thigh, on the affected 
fide, are generally preferred for the frictions ; but when this 
is inconvenient, the ointment may be rubbed upon any other 
part of the body. Mercurial ointment, provided the fat is 
not rancid, which it is very apt to be, makes an eligible appli- 

- cation to both primary and fecondary venereal ulcers, when 
it is {pread upon lint. The introduétion of mercury into 
the conititution, by fri€tions with ointment, is one. of the 
oldett and beft methods. When the patient cannot rub in 
himfelf, the bufinefs may be done by an attendant, who mutt 
be provided with gloves, made of oil-fkin, or pig’s bladder, 
left he falivate himfelf. The fri€tions are faid to have the 
moft effeét when made along the infide of the limbs, where 
anatomy fhews that the largeft lymphatics are fituated. It 
is always a prudent maxim to begin a courfe of mercury in 
a yery gentle way, only {mall quantities of the ointment 
being at firft ventured upon. Perhaps half a dram is enough 
to begin with. Nor need the fri€tions be made every day 
until the ability of the conititution to bear the medicine has 

“beentried. Thus, the patient may commence with rubbing 
half a dram of the ointment on the inlide of the leg. After 
letting one day intervene, he may make the fecond friétion 
on the intfide of the thigh. When another intervening day 
has elapfed, the third application of the ointment may be 
made to the hip and lower part of the abdomen. The 
fourth fri€tion may be made on the arms, unlefs the patient 
fhould prefer beginning again on the leg. During fuch 
employment of the ointment, the patient, if convenient, 
fhould wafh himfelf now and then in a warm bath, and have 
coftivenefs obviated by mild purgatives. The preceding 
method is generally commendable, becaufe it removes all 
chance of too fudden and violent a falivation, as well as 
diminifhes the peril, with which the adminiftration of mer- 
cury is liable to be accompanied in particular conftitutions, 
Though fuch is the moft prudent plan to be followed in the 
generality of cafes, it muft ftill be remembered, that there 
are certain inftances in which the affection of the fyftem 
with mercury ought to be expedited, for the purpofe of 
preventing the ferious confequences, which might arile from 
the {preading of venereal ulceration in particular fituations, 
as where a chancre threatens to delftroy the whole glans, or 
an ulcer in the throat to eat away all the velum pendulum 

alati. In every cafe it is highly proper, that the patient 
fhould have fome tendernefs of the gums, and a copper tafte 
in his mouth, as tefts of his conttitution being under the 
influence of mercury; but all violent falivations, attended 
with extreme forenels and floughing of the mouth, and vatt 
{welling of the face, are condemned as unneceffary, and in 
~ every refpect blameable, by all the moft judicious practi- 
tioners of the prefent time. ; q 

| The grey oxyd of mercury, made by triturating quick- 

filver with fugar or honey, compofes the common pil. hy- 
drarg. or blue pill, which, in ordinary cafes, is the beft 
mercurial medicine for internal ufe. It is given, either to 

- affit the aGtion of the ointment, or when the frictions can 

bot be executed. The common dofe is ten grains every 
Vou. XXI1, 


night, opium being added when any griping or purging is 
excited. 

Such are the preparations of mercury ordinarily ufed by 
Britifh furgeons in the treatment of fyphilis. 

In addition to the foregoing directions, refpeCting the 
management of a mercurial courfe, there are many other 
circumitances to be obferved. Every furgeon fhould be 
imprefled with the importance of the patient ‘keeping him- 
felf warm, and avoiding all expofure to damp and cold, 
during the employment of mercury. He fhould be re- 
commended to keep to his room, and wear worited ftock-~ 
ings, and flannel drawers and wailtcoat. Experience has 
proved, that expofure to the damp cold air fometimes deter- 
mines the action of mercury violently either to the mouth, 
or the bowels, and materially leffens its effet upon the 
difeafe. 

According to Mr. Hunter, when a courfe of mercury is 
about to be undertaken, we are to confider two things ; 
firft, the preparation and mode attended with the leaft trou- 
ble or inconvenience to the patient; and fecondly, the pre- 
paration and mode of adminiftering it, that ‘moft readily 
conveys the neceflary quantity into the conftitution. Mere 
cury is carried into the conftitution in the fame way as other 
fubitances, either by being abforbed from the furface of the 
body, or that of the alimentary canal. It cannot, how- 
ever, in all cafes be taken into the conftitution in both ways ; 
for fometimes the abforbents of the fkin will not readily 
receive it, at leaft no effect is produced, either on the dif- 
eafe, or conftitution, from this mode of application. In 
this circumftance, mercury muft be given by the mouth, 
although the plan may be very improper in other refpeéts, © 
and often inconvenient. On the other hand, the internal 
abforbents fometimes will not take up the medicine, or at 
leaft_ no effet is produced on the difeafe, or the confti- 
tution. 7 

In fuch cafes, all the different preparations ef the medi- 
cine fhould be tried; for fometimes one fucceeds wher 
another will not. In fome cafes, mercury feems to have no 
effet, either applied outwardly, or taken into the ftomach.’ 
Many furfaces feem to abforb mercury better than others ; 
fuch are probably all internal furfaces and fores. Thirty 
grains of calomel, rubbed in on the fkin, have net more 
effet than three or four taken by the mouth. Dreffing 
{mall ulcers with red precipitate fometimes caufes a faliva- 
tion. Hunter on the Venereal Difeafe, p. 335, 336- 

Befides the pratticablenefs of getting the medicine into the 
eonftitution in either way, it is proper to confider the eafieft 
for the patient, each mode having its convenience and in-: 
convenience, depending on the nature of the parts to which 
itis applied, or on certain fituations of life at the time. 
Hence, it fhould be given in the way molt fuitable to fuch 
circumftances, 

In many, the bowels can hardly bear mercury at all, and 
it fhould then be given in the mildeft form poffible, con- 
joined with fuch medicines as will leffen, or correé its 
violent local effects, although not its {pecific ones on the 
conftitution. , 

Whlien mercury can be thrown into the conftitution with 
propriety by the external method, it is preferable to the 
internal plan, becaufe the fkin is not nearly fo effential to 
life as the ftomach, and, therefore, is capable ia itfelf of 
bearing much more than the ftomach. The conftitution is 
alfo Jets injured. Many cotrfes of mercury would kill the 
patient, if the medicine were only given internally, becaufe 
it proves hurtful to the {ftomach and inteftines, when given 
in any form, or joined with the greateft correGtors. Every , 
one, however, has net opportnnities of rubbing in mercury, 

4F and 
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and is therefore obliged, if poffible, to take it by the mouth. 
Hunter, p. 338. 


Mercury has two effeéts, one as a ftimulus on the confti- 
tution and particular parts; the other as a fpecific on a 
difeafed ation of the whole body, or of parts. ‘The lat- 
ter aGlion can only be computed by the difeafe difap- 
pearing. ; 

In giving mercury in the venereal difeafe, the firft atten- 
tion fhould be to the quantity, and its vifible effeéts in a 
given time, which, when brought to a proper pitch, are 
only to be kept up,,and the decline of the difeafe to be 
watched ; for by this we judge of the invifible, or fpe- 
cific effects of the medicine, and know what variation in 
the quantity may beneceflary. The vilible effeéts of mer- 
cury affect either the whole conftitution, or fome parts ca- 
pable of fecretion. In the firft, it produces univerfal irri- 
tability, making it more fufceptible of all impreffions. It 
quickens the pulfe, increafes its hardnefs, and occafions a 
kind of temporary fever. In fome conftitutions it operates 
like a poifon. In fome it produces a kind of heétic fever, 
that is, a fmall quick pulfe, lofs of appetite, reltlefinefs, 
want of fleep, and a fallow complexion, with a number of 
confequent fymptoms ; but fuch effects commonly diminifh 
on the patient becoming a little accultomed to the medi- 


cine. Mercury often produces pains like thofe of rheu- 
matifm, and nodes of a {crofulous nature. Hunter, p. 339, 
542: 


The quantity of mercury to be thrown into the conftitu- 
tion, for the cure of “any venereal complaint, muft be pro- 
portioned to the violence of the difeafe. However, we are 
to be guided by two circumftances, namely, the time in 
which any given quantity is to be thrown in, and the effects 
it has on fome parts of the body, as the falivary glands, fin, 
or inteftines. For mercury may be thrown into the fame 
conftitution in very different quantities, fo as to produce the 
fame ultimate effeét; but the two very different quanti- 
ties muft alfo be in different times ; for inftance, one ounce 
of mercurial ointment, ufed in two days, will have more 
effe&t upon the conftitution, than two ounces ufed in ten. 
The effeéts of one ounce, ufed in two days, on the contti- 
tution and difeafed parts, are confiderable. A fmall quan- 
tity, ufed quickly, will have equal effedts, to thofe of a 
large one employed flowly; but if thefe effects are prin- 
cipally local, that is, upon the glands of the mouth, the 
eonftitution at large not being equally ftimulated, the ef- 
fe& upon the difeafed parts mutt be leis, which may be 
known by the local difeafe not giving way in proportion to 
the effe&s of mercury on fome particular part. If it is 
given in very {mall quantities, and increafed gradually, fo 
as to fteal infenfibly on the conttitution, a valt quantity at a 
time may at length be thrown in, without any vilible effec 
at all. Hunter, p. 341. 

Thefe circumitances being known, mercury becomes a 
much more efficacious, manageable, and fafe medicine, than 
it was formerly thought to be; but, unluckily, its vilible 
effe&ts upon the mouth and the inteftines are, fometimes 
much more violent, than its general effect upon the confti- 
tution at large. Thefe parts mutt therefore not be ftimu- 
fated fo quickly, as to binder the neceflary quantity of mer- 
eury from being ufed. 

The conttitution, or parts, are more fufceptible of mer- 
cury at firft than afterwards. If the mouth is made fore, 
and allowed to recover, a much greater quantity may be 
thrown in, a fecond time, before the fame forenefs is pro- 
duced. However, anomalous cafes occur, in which, from 
wnkgown caufes, mercury cannot at one time be made to 


produce any vifible effeGis ; but afterwards,. the mouth and 
inteftines are all at once affefted. Hunter, p. 342. 

Mercury occafionally attacks the bowels, and caufes vio- 
lent purging, even of blood. This effe€i is remedied by 
intermitting the ufe of the medicine, and exhibiting opium. , 
“At other times, it is fuddenly determined to the mouth, 
and produces inflammation, ulceration, and an exceffive flow 
of faliva. To obtain relief in this circumftance, purgatives, 
nitre, fulphur, gum-arabic, lime-water, camphor, bark, kali 
fulphuratum, blilters, &c. have been advifed. Mr. Pearfon, 
however, does not feem to place much confidence in the 
efficacy of fuch means, and the mercury being difconti- 
nued for a time, he recommends the patient to be freely ex- 
pofed to a dry cold air, with the occafional ufe of cathat~ 
tics, Peruvian bark, and mineral acids, and the affiduous 
application of aftringent gargles. “ The mof{t material 
objeGion, (fays Mr. Pearfon,) which I forefee againft 
the method of treatment I have recommended, is the ha- 
zard, to which the patient will be expofed, of having the 
faliva fuddenly checked, and of fuffering fome other difeafe 
in confequence of it. 

‘« That the hafty fuppreffion of a ptyalifm may be fol- 
lowed by ferious inconveniences, has been proved by Dr. 
Sylvefter, (Med. Obf. and Ing. vol. iii.) who publifhed 
three cafes of perfons who had been under his own care; 
two of whom were affli€ted with violent pains; and the 
third fearcely retained any food in her ttomach for the {pace 
of three months. I have feen not only pains, but even ge- 
neral convulfions, produced from the fame caufe. But this 
fingular kind of metaftafis of the mercurial irritation does 


not appear to me to owe its appearance to fimple expofure 


to cold and dry air; becaufe I have known it occur in 
different forms, where patients continued to breathe a warm 
atmofphere, but ufed a bath, the water of which was not 
fufficiently heated. Cold liquids, taken in large quantity 
into the ftomach, or expofure of the body to cold and 
moifture, will alfo prove extremely injuriors to thofe who 
are fully under the influence of mercury ; whereas breathing 
a cool air, while the body is properly covered with ap- 
parel, has certainly no tendency to produce any diftreffing 
or dangerous confequences. ; 

«¢ Tf, however, a fuppreflion of the ptyalifm fhould be 
occafioned by any aét of indifcretion, the remedy is eafy 
and certain; it confifts only in the quick introdu@ion of 
mercury into the body, fo as to produce a forenefs of the 
gums, with the occafional ufe of a hot bath.” Pearfon on 
the Effe@ of Various Articles in the Cure of Lues Venerea, 
edit. 2. p. 163, 164. 

Mercury, when it falls on the mouth, produces, in many 
conftitutions, violent inflammation, which fometimes termi- 
nates in mortification. In thefe habits great caution is 
neceflary.~ ‘he ordinary operation of mercury does not 
permanently injure the conftitution ; but, occafionally, the 
impairment is very material; mercury may even produce 
local difeafes, and retard the cure of chancres, buboes, and 


certain effets of the lues venerea, after the poifon has been’ — 


deftroyed. Hianter, p. 342. 

When an immoderate and violent falivation is fuddenly 
produced, the means in repute for leffening this aceident 
are, bathing the feet in warm water, clyfters, cathartics, 
and blifters. The application ef pounded ice to the jaw, 
and wathing the mouth and throat with cold acidulated 
gargles, are, perhaps, meafures as ferviceable as any that 


can be adopted. . 


In the article EReruismus, we have defcribed a dangerous” 
ftate of the fyftem, fometimes occafioned by the ufe of mer- 


cury, and cm death in the moft fudden and unex= | 


pected 
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pected manner. This is a fubje& urgently requiring the 
attention of the practitioner; but as we have treated of it 
elfewhere, we fhall here be content with referring to the 
above-mentioned part of the prefent publication, 

Mercury occalionally gives rife to a moft fevere and ex- 
tenfive rafh all over the body, attended with alarming in- 
difpofition. This complaint is noticed in the article Ery- 
THEMA, and is one with which every furgeon fhould be well 
vacquainted. é 

The precife manner in which memory aés in checking 
and curing fyphilitic difeafes, has been the fubjeét of various 
conjefures. Some writers fancy that it muft operate by 
neutralizing the virus, juft as an alkali deftroys an acid. 
Others, feeing that mercury only exerted an anti-venereal 
quality, when combined with oxygen, have endeavoured to 
account for the action of this mineral, by the quantity of 
oxygen which it conveys with it into the fyftem. Againft 
the firlt of thefe fuppofitions it is argued, that mercury 
cannot act by neutralizing the virus, fince its effeé&t would 
then always correfpond with the quantity introduced into 
the fyitem. This experience contradi¢ts, and the Hun- 
terian doétrines lead us to conclude, that the virus does 
not long remain in the conftitution, after contaminating 
the parts, and communicating to them the difpofition which 
is afterwards to come into action. Againit the fecond 
opinion it may be obferved, that though mercury has no 
effect in its fimple ftate, yet thofe mercurial preparations 
which have the moft power over fyphilis, are fuch as are 
combined with the fmalle(t quantity of oxygen. Befides, 
there are other fubftances which contain infinitely more 
oxygen than mercurial medicines, and yet have not gained 
the celebrity and confidence which furgeons place in mer- 
cury, as an antidote for fyphilis. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the nitric and nitrous acids, the oxygenated 
muriatic acid, and the oxygenated muriate of potafla, fub- 
ftances which largely abound in oxygen, are in a certain 
degree anti-fyphilitic, though they cannot be depended 
upon fo much as mercury. With refpeét to the modus 
operandi of mercury, it was Mr. Hunter’s belief, that this 
mineral produced in the conttitution an irritation which 
countera¢ted the venereal and entirely deltroyed it. ‘Treatile 
on Ven. Difeafe, p. 365. 

The indifcrete and immoderate employment of mercury 
fometimes gives rife to difeafes, which are very liable to be 
miftaken for continuations of the fyphilitic affection, for 
which that remedy was at firt prefcribed. Mr. Hunter 
himfelf confeffes that thefe cafes puzzle confiderably, it 
being difficult to fay when the venereal a¢tion is abfolutely 
deftroyed. He obferves, that fuch complaints are moit 
common in the throat; for while a mercurial courfe is 
going on, and the ulcer on the tonfils healing, or even 
healed, thefe parts will fometimes fwell, and excoriations 
occur and fpread over the whole palatum molle. Mr. Hun- 
ter believed that fuch excoriations, as well as other appear- 
‘ances of difeafe coming on during the ufe of mercury, were 
feldom or never venereal. Hence he recommended mer- 
cury to be continued no longer than was fufficient to over- 
come the original fyphilitie difeafe. In thefe cafes, he 
thought that bark was often of fervice, and that it might 
be ufefully given, either with the mercury, or after the mer- 
curial courfe was over. 

Frequently venereal abfceffes will not heal up, though 
they have become confiderably better ; for while the fyphi- 
litic aGtions remained in the part, mercury difpofed that part 
to heal; but under the mercurial courfe, the conftitution 
and part had acquired another difpofition, proceeding (to 
ufe Mr. Hunter’s language) from a venereal and mercurial 


irritation, affecting a particular habit of body, or part, at 
the time which new difpofition differs from-the venereal, 
mercurial, and natural, being a fourth difpofition ariling 
out of all the three. Mercury, when continued under fuch 
circumftances, aéts as a poifon, and makes the local difeafe 
grow worfe and fpread. Some of the fores, formed in this 
way, not only refift all means of cure, but often inflame, 
ulcerate, and produce hard callous bafes, fo as to put on a 
cancerous appearance. New difeafes may arife from mer- 
cury alone, as fwelling of the-tonfils, unattended with 
any fyphilitic difeafes, thickenings of the periofteum, and 
cedema, and forenefs of the parts over the bones. ‘Thefe 
complaints, arifing under a courfe of mercury, are too often 
regarded as venereal, and that mineral pufhed to the utmoit 
extent. If mercury has already been given fufficiently to 
cure the original difeafe, it ought to be now immediately 
left off, and not continued for thefe incidental affections, 
which will be rendered worfe by it. If, after the cure of 
fuch maladies, the venereal difeafe fhould begin to come 
into action again, mercury muit be given a feeond time. 
Mr. Hunter fufpe&ted that the diforders of the tonfils and 
periofteum, above alluded to, originated from {crofula, and 
he entertained a favourable opinion of bark and fea-bathing 
for their relief. P. 369—371. The terrible forms of difeafe, 
which we every day fee fyphilitic complaints converted into 
by rafh local and mercurial treatment, are really deplorable. 
The worlt phagedenic buboes, and deftruétive floughing 
chancres, and other ulcers, are often more owing to the 
wrong continuance and immoderate exhibition of mercury, 
and bad local treatment, than any original fault in the 
habit. 

From mercury, we proceed to notice a few of the other 
principal remedies which have obtained repute for their anti- 
fyphilitic virtues. 

Guaiacum is the medicine with which the natives of the 
Weit Indies are faid to have cured fyphilitic affeCtions 
before thefe difeafes made their appearance in Europe. 
Many writers of the 16th century contended that guaiacum 
was a true fpecific for the venereal difeafe ; and the cele- 
brated Boerhaave, in the 18th, maintained the fame opinion. 
We learn from Mr. Pearfon that he was firlt entrufted 
with the care of the Lock hofpital in 1781. Mr. Bromfield 
and Mr. Williams wete in the habit of repofing great-con- 
fidence in the efficacy of a decoGtion of guaiacum wood. 
This was adminiflered to fuch patients as had already em- 
ployed the ufual quantity of mercury; but who com- 
plained of noGturnal pains, or had gummata, nodes, ozznay, 
and fuch other effeéts of the venereal virus conneéted with 
fecondary fymptoms, as did yield to a courfe of mercurial 
fritions. The diet confilted of raifins and hard bifcuit 5 
from two to four pints of the decoétion were taken every 
day; the hot-bath was ufed twice a week; and a dofe of 
antimonial wine and laudanum, or of Dover’s powder, was 
commonly taken every evening. Conftant confinement to 
bed was not deemed neceffary ; neither was expofure to the 
vapour of burning fpirit, with a view of exciting perfpira- 
tion, often pratifed, as only a moift ftate of the fkin was 
defired. This treatment was fometimes of fingular adyan- 
tage to thofe whofe health had fuftained injury from the 
difeafe, long confinement, and mercury. ‘The itrength ine 
creafed ; bad ulcers healed ; exfoliations were completed ¢ 
and thefe anomalous fymptoms, which would have been ex- 
afperated by mercury, foon yielded to guaiacum. 

Befides fuch cafes, in which the good effeéts of guaiacuns 
made it to be regarded asa {pecific for lues venerea, the medi- 
cine was alfo formerly exhibited by fome praétitioners on 
the firft attack of the venereal difeafe. ‘The diforder, being 
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thus benefited, a radical cure was cenfidered to be accom- 
plifhed; and though frequent relapfes followed, yet as 
‘thefe partly yielded to the fame remedy, its reputation was 
ftill kept up. Many difeafes, alfo, which got well, were 
probably not really venereal cafes. Mr. Pearfon feems to 
allow,, that, in fyphilitic affections, it may, indeed, operate 
like a true antidote, fufpending, for a time, the progrefs of 
certain venereal fymptoms, and removing other appearances 
altogether ; but he obferves, that experience has evinced 
that the unfubdued virus yet remains a¢tive in the conttitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Pearfon has found guaiacum of little ufe in pains of 
the bones, except when it proved fudorific; but that it 
was then inferior to antimony or volatile alkali. When the 
cont{titution has been impaired by mercury.and long confine- 
ment, a thickened itate of the ligaments, or-perio{teum, or 
foul ulcers, ftill remaining, Mr. Pearfon fays, thefe effects 
will often fubfide during the exhibition of the decoGtion. 
He fays, it will often fufpend, for a fhort time, the progrefs 
of certain fecondary fymptoms of the lues venerea; for in- 
ftance, ulcers of the tonfils, venereal eruptions, and even 
nodes. Mr. Pearfon, however, never knew one inftance in 
which guaiacum eradicated the virus; and he contends, 
that its being conjoined with mercury, neither increafes the 
virtue of this mineral, leflens its bad effets, nor diminifhes 
the neceflity of giving a certain quantity of it. Mr. Pearfon 
‘remarks, that he has feen guaiacum produce good effects in 
many patients having cutaneous difeafes, the ozena, and 
fcrofulous affe€tions of the membranes and ligaments. See 
Pearfon on the Effe&ts of various Articles in the Cure of 
Lues Venerga, edit. 2. 1807. af 

Mezereon was recommended by Dr. A. Ruffel for a par- 
ticular clafs of venereal fymptoms, in the following terms : 
«©The difeafe, for which I principally recommend the de- 
coétion of the mezereon root asa cure, is the venereal node 
that proceeds from a thickening of the membrane of the 
bones. In a thickening of the pcriolteum, from other 
eaufes, I have feen very good effeéts from it: and it is fre- 
quently of fervice in the removal of thofe noGturnal pains 
with which venereal patients are afflicted ; though, in this 
la{t cafe, excepting with regard to the pain that is occafioned 
by the node, I own I have not found its effe&ts fo certain, 
as Tat firft thought I had reafon to believe. I do not find it 
of fervice in the cure of any other fymptom of the venereal dif- 
eafe.” (Med. Obf.and Ing. vol. iti. p. 194, 195-) Mr. Pear- 
fon, however, afferts, unequivocally, that mezereon has not 
the power of curing the venereal difeafe in any one tage, 
or under any one form, and if the deco€tion fhould ever re- 
duce a venereal node, yet there will be a neceffity for taking 
mercury in as large quantity, and for as long a time as if no 
mezereon had been exhibited. Cullen found this medicine 
of ufe in fome cutaneous affections, but excepting an inftance 
or two of lepra, Mr. Pearfon has very feldom found it pof- 
fefled of medicinal virtue, either in fyphilis, or the fequelz 
of that difeafe, fcrofula, or cutaneous affeGtions. ‘The root 
of farfaparilla was brought into Europe about 1530. It 
was at firlt reputed to poflefs fingular efficacy in venereal 
cafes; but afterwards loft all its fame. Sarfaparilla was 
again brought into notice by Dr. W. Hunter, who advifed 
Dr. Chapman to make trial of it in a bad cafe of phagedenic 
bubo; and the benefit obtained in this inftance led Dr. 
Hunter to extend the recommendation of the medicine. 
Sir William Fordyce flated,-that farfaparilla would quickly 
relieve venereal head-achs and noéturnal pains, and, if per- 
filted in, cure them; that, invemaciated or confumptive 
habits, from a venereal caufe, it was the greatelt reftorer of 
appetite, flefh, colour, and itrength, which he knew of ; that 
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when mercurial fri€ions had been previoufly employed, it 
would generally complete the cure of difeafe of the throat, 
nofe, palate, or {pongy bones; and that it would promote 
the cure of blotches and ulcers, fometimes accomplifh it, 
even without mercury; though, in this circumftance, there 
was danger of arelapfe. Sir W. Fordyce faid, farfaparilla 
was of little ufe in chancres; but when thefe, or buboes, 
would not heal, after the employment of mercury, it would 
often cure, and always do good. He allows, however, that 
in all venereal cafes ‘ farfaparilla is not to be trufted to, 
unlefs preceded by, or combined with, the ufe of mercury :” 
and he thought farfaparilla would probably always cure 
what refifted mercury. Medical Obf. and Inq. vol. i. 


The celebrated Cullen confidered farfaparilla as poffeffing - 


no virtues of any kind; for (fays he) ‘tried in every 
fhape I have never found it an effectual medicine in fyphilis, 
or any other difeafe.”’ Mat. Med. vol. i. 

Mr. Bromfield declares, that he never faw a fingle inftance 
in which farfaparilla cured the venereal difeafe without the 
aid of mercuryy either given before, or in conjunGion with 
it. (Pract. Obf. on the Ufe of Corrofive Sublimate, &c. 
p- 78.) Mr. Pearfon alfo “ contends, that farfaparilla has 
not the power of curing any one form of the lues venerea ;’” 
but he allows that it may fufpend for a time the ravages of 
that contagion, the difeafe returning if no mercury fhould 
have béen ufed. This gentleman admits, alfo, that farfa- 
parilla will alleviate fymptoms derived from the venereal 
virus. He maintains, that the exhibition of farfaparilla does 
not diminifh the neceflity for giving lefs mercury. Nodturnal 
pains in the limbs, painful enlargements of the elbow and 
knee, membranous nodes, cutaneous ulcerations, and certain 
other fymptoms, refembling venereal ones, are often ex- 
perienced after a full courfe of mercury. Such complaints, 
Mr, Pearfon allows, are greatly benefited by farfaparilla, 
and exafperated by mercury; and he obferves, that it is 
from thefe complaints having been miitaken for venereal 
ones, that the idea has arifen, that farfaparilla has cured 
fyphilis when mercury had failed. Mercury, and the ve- 
nereal poifon, may jointly produce, in certain conftitutions, 
fymptoms which are not {triGly venereal, and are fometimes 
more dreadful than the fimple effects of fyphilis. Some of 
the worft of thefe appearances are capable of being cured by 
farfaparilla, while the venereal virus ftill remains in the 
fyftem. When this latter difeafe has been eradicated by 
mercury, farfaparilla will alfo cure the {equelz of a courfe of 
the other medicine. Pearfon on the Effeéts of various 
Articles in the Cure of Lues Venerea, 1807. 

China-root once obtained the chara€ter of being a certain 
fpecilic for fyphilitic complaints. Its reputation rofe very 
high, in confequence of its having been reported to have 
cured the emperor Charles V. At prefent its medicinal vir- 
tues are eltimated very low indeed ; and it feems to have 
now loft allits advocates. It was firlt ufed in praCtice about 
the year 1535. 

Cinchona, or the Peruvian bark, has no fpecific virtue in 
fy philitic cafes, but, according to Mr. Pearfon, if it has been 
alleged upon plaulible grounds, that guaiacum poffefies 
medicinal efficacy in venereal pains ; farfaparilld, where there 
are phagedenic ulcers ; and mezereon, in cafes where there 
are membranous nodes; fo bark has a claim to praife for its 
falutary agency in incipient buboes, in ulcers of the tonfils, 
and in gangrenous ulcers frem a venereal caufe. This gentle- 
man has feen venereal buboes reduced, though not cured, by 
it 3 fyphiitic ulcers in the throat healed by it, though the 
difeafe recurred ; and fudden mortifications of the penis from 
chancres terminate in a cure of the dillemper, with the ex- 
hibition of bark, unaflifted by mercury. In thefe laf cafes, 
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Mr. Pearfon conjeftures, that, as the extin&tion of the vene- 
real poifon could not be afcribed to the f{pecific virtues of 
the bark, the abforption of the virus muft have been antici- 
pated and prevented by the death of the part. This gentle- 
man acknowledges, however, that there are gangrenous 
chaneres met with, where, after the detachment of the 
flougtis, the fpecific difeafe in the part continues, and the 
ulcer ipreads, fo that mercury is indifpenfable. 

Opium has been faid to be a fpecific in venereal cafes ; 
and in the firft volume of the Medical Communications, 
fome faéts were publifhed in fupport of this opinion. But 
in the years 1784 and 1785, Mr. Pearfon made feveral ex- 
periments on the virtues of opium in lues venerea, at the 
Lock hofpital. Thefe are related in the fecond volume of 
the preceding work. The refult was very unfavourable to 
the character of opium as an anti-venereal. In a later work, 
the famé gentleman obferves that he has been long accuf- 
tomed to adminifter opium with great freedom, during the 
mercurial courfe; and the experience of more than twenty 
years has taught him, that when this medicine is combined 
with mercury, the proper efficacy of the latter is not in any 
meafure increafed; that it would not be fafe to rely upon 
a {maller quantity of the {pecific mineral, nor to fhorten the 
mercurial courfe at all more, than where no opium has been 
employed. (On Lues Ven., p. 68, 69.) Though opium 
may poflefs no anti-fyphilitic virtue, it is unqueftionably ufe- 
ful on other principles, in many venereal cafes. It often 
prevents mercury from difordering the ftomach and bowels ; 
aud it will frequently leffen the irritability and reftlefsnefs 
produced by the introduction of mercury into the conftitution. 
But, regarded as a {pecilic for fyphilitic affeCtions, we may 
conclude with Mr. Hunter, that it has no effe&, till mer- 
cury has done its belt, or its worit. This latter furgeon 
wns that opium has certainly confiderable effets in many 
difeafes, both in fuch as are confequent to the venereal dif- 
eafe, and in others arifing from different caufes. It had 
long been a favourite medicine with him, not only as re- 
lieving pain, but as capable of altering difeafed a@tions. In 
all fores attended with irritability, he fays, a decoétion of 
poppy heads, made into a poultice, is an excellent applica- 
tion. He tells us, he had even feen two doubtful fyphilitic 
eafes cured by the internal exhibition of opium: but on his 
trying this plan in an unequivocal cafe of venereal blotches 
and fore throat, fo far was opium from producing the de- 
fired effe€t, that, after a perfeverance of three weeks, the 
fores were rather worfe. Trreatife on Venereal Difeafe, 
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: Dr. Storck has related fome cafes, in whch cicuta, or 
hemlock, is ftated to have cured fyphilis, when other re- 
medies had failed. (Lib. ii. De Cicuta.) At prefent it 
feems to have loft its charaéter, as pofleffing any fpecific 
_ virtue over the venereal difeafe. It is not, however, a medi- 
cine without its- ufes. According to Mr. Pearfon, the ex- 
traét and the powder of hemlock may be fometimes advan- 
tageoufly given in f{preading irritable fores, whether they 
are connetted with the aétive ftate of the venereal virus, or 
they remain after the completion of the mercurial courfe. 
Cicuta fometimes does good, vhen opium will not; and, 
therefore, Mr. Pearfon thinks it may have other virtues 
than thofe depending upon its anodyne qualities. P. 75. 
For remarks on the anti-venereal effects of faffafras, juni- 
perus, bardana, faponaria, duleamara, juglans, lobelia fy- 
' philitica, altragalus exf{capus, ammonia preparata, barytes 
‘muriata, &c. we mutt refer to Mr. Pearfon’s publica- 
ion. ’ % 
- A deco&ion of the green rind of the walnut feems worthy 


of more attention than feveral other articles. The laft 
author fays he has employed it, during many years, where 
pains in the limbs and indurations of the membranes have 
remained, after the venereal difeafe has been cured by mer= 
cury, and feldom without manifelt advantage. P. 81. 
’ The decoétion of the woods and the Lifbon diet drink 
are famous prefcriptions in fyphilitic cafes. Where the 
difeafe is doubtful, or mercury difagrees, or is done withy, 
fuch remedies may certainly be often taken with benefit. 
No. 1. 
Ry Sarfaparille concifz. 

Ligni faffafras. 

Ligni fantali rubri. 

Ligni guaiaci officinalis, fing. unc. iff. 

Radicis mezerei 

Seminum coriandri fing. une. ff. 

Aque diftillate, lib. x. - 

Thefe are to be boiled till only half the fluid remains. 
The dofe is'a quart, or more, in the day. 

No. 2. 

R Sarfaparille concifz. 
Ligni fantali rubri.. 
Ligni fantali citrini fing. une..iff.. 
Radicis glycyrrhize. 
Radicis mezerei fing. 3ij.- 
Ligni rhodii.. 
Ligni guaiaci officinalis. 
Ligni Piffafras fing. unc. ff. 
Antimonii une. j. 
Aque diftillate, lib. v. 

Thefe ingredients are to be macerated for twenty-four 
hours, and afterwards boiled till the fluid is reduced to half 
ie original quantity. From one to four pints are given 

aily. 

Belides the preceding, Mr.. Hunter has alfo noticed: 
the following formula. in his Treatife on the Venereal: 
Difeafe. 

~ No. 3: 

R. Sarfaparille concife. 
Radicis chine, fing. unc. j< 
Nucum juglandis cortice ficcatarumy 
Antimonii unc, jj. 
Lapidis pumicis pulverizati unc. j. 
Aque diitillate, hb. x. 

The powdered antimony and pumice ftone are to be tied: 
in feparate pieces of rag, and boiled along with the other 
ingredients. 

This laft deco&tion is reckoned to be the genuine Lifbor » 
diet drink, whofe qualities have been the fubjeét of fo much 
encomium. Pharm. Chirurg. 

The muriatic and fulphuric acids have been exhibited in. 
venereal cafes with fome advantage, as ghey are capable of” 
improving the appearance of fyphilitic.uléers, and reftraining 
for a time the progrefs of the difeafe. 

But the nitrous and nitric acids have gained the greateft 
repute for their anti-venereal qualities. Thefe acids have 
been tried by Dr. Rollo, Mr. Cruikfhank, Dr. Beddoes, 
Mr. Blair, and many others, as fubftitutes for quickfilver, . 
in the cure of lues venerea.. The practice began with Mr. 
Scott, a furgeon in Bengal, who is faid.to have derived the 
idea from Girtanner, who fuggefted that the efficacy of the 
various preparations of quickfilver might, arife from the - 
oxygen which they contained. . 

A multitude of cafes have been brought forward in favour 
of nitric acid, as an anti-fyphilitic; but there are alfo fome - 


others adduced, which feem very decidedly to controvert its . 
claims > 
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claims to that charagter. It fhould be carefully remem- 
bered, that it is the nitric acid, not the nitrous, which feems 
to deferve a further triul in fyphilitic cafes. 

The common way of giving the nitric acid, at firft, is to 
mix 3j with a pint of diftilled water, the mixture being 
{weetened with fimple fyrup. This quantity is to be drank, 
at different times, in the courfe of twenty-four hours, 
through a {mall glafs tube, which is ufed to keep the teeth 
from being injured. If no inconvenience is felt, the dofe of 
the acid may be increafed to 3ifl, 3ij, and even, in certain 
cafes, to 31}. 

The acid is faid to increafe the appetite, and fecretion of 
urine; to caufe more or lefs thirft, a white tongue, fizy 
blood, and an increafe in the ations of the whole fyflem, 
but nothing like mercurial falivation is produced. It does 
not agree, however, equally well with all coni{titutions. 

The nitric acid is beneficial both in the primary and /e- 
coadary fymptoms of the venereal difeafe; more fo, how- 
ever, inthe former. Dut, in the latter, even mercury itfelf 
frequently fails, and proves hurtful, fo that the nitric acid 
fuffers no difparagement from this faét. A change is faid 
to be produced on the difeafe, by the acid, in fix or eight 
days, and a cure very often in little more than a fort- 
night. 

The oxygenated muriate of potafh, which contains an 
immenfe quantity of oxygen, is faid by Mr. Cruikfhank to 
be more efficacious than the nitric acid, in relieving venereal 
fymptoms. 

Richerand informs us, that experiments, confirming the 
fuperior efficacy of mercury, in the cure of fyphilis, were 
made for the fpace of a year, in the hofpital of the Ecole de 
Médicine at Paris, before a committee of gentlemen ex- 
prefsly appointed for the purpofe. It is ftated, that fome 
patients derived only temporary relief from the oxygenated 
fat and nitric lemonade; that a very few got quite well; 
and that others, after appearing to be entirely rid of the 
difeafe, fuffered fuch relapfes as evinced the fuperiority of 
the ordinary method. Nofographie Chir. tom. i. p. 352. 
edit. 2. 

It appears to us, that there is one very important circum- 
ftance made out by the trials of various medicines in the 
treatment of the venereal difeafe. According to the Hun- 
terian opinions, we are to fuppofe that it is the invariable 
charaéter of the diftemper to proceed regularly from bad to 
worfe, unlefs checked by the fpecific remedy, mercury. 
This doétrine is taught in fome of the prefent {chools, and 
feems to be adopted by Dr. Adams in his work on morbid 
poifons. Were this idea a matter of faét, it would be of 
material confequence in practice; for, in many difficult and 
ambiguous cafes, we might often form a juft decifion, by 
obferving whether the complaints recede at all, without the 
aid of mercury; fince, if they do fo, they cannot in reality 
be fyphilitic. ‘This affertion, however, is by no means 
eftablifhed; and from the obfervations publifhed by Pearfon, 
and other writers, on the effects of different remedies on the 
difeafe, we are to conclude that it is erroneous. ‘The re- 
marks, which we have quoted above, tend to fhew that, 
even under the mere adminiftration of bark, venereal buboes 
and fyphilitic ulcers in the throat may fometimes be healed. 
The teftimony of Mr. Pearfon alfo confirms, that the mu- 
riatic and fulphuric acids will improve venereal fores, and 
reftrain for 2 time the progrefs of the difeafe. The com- 
amittee at the Ecole de Médicine, we find, announce that 
fome few cures were effeed by oxygenated lard and nitric 
lemonade. Thefe ftatements, joined with the large body 
of refpeétable evidence from feveral other quarters already 


{pecified, cannot fail to induce a fufpicion, that many medi. 
cines, befides mercury, have a certain degree of power ia 
refifting the ravages of the venereal difeafe; and that even 
fyphilitic buboes and ulcers will fometimes recede, look 
better, and heal, without mercury. We do not wifh to 
infinvate, that thefe things are decifively eftablifhed; the 
diagnofis of true venereal complaints being often fo difficult, 


that men of great judgment and experience are liable to 
miftakes. 


Obfervations on the Treatment of particular Symptoms. 


Treatment of Chancres.—Before the virus has been taken 
up by the abforbents, a chancre is ftri€tly a local affetion, 
quite unattended with any contamination of other parts. In 
this ftate, there can be no doubt that there isa poffibility of 
accomplifhing a cure by deftroying with cauftic the fore, 
and adjacent part affef&ted with the venereal action. Such 
an endeavour muft be the more likely to fucceed, when it is 
made while a chancre is fmall, and in an incipient ftate. 
The argentum nitratum is commonly employed for this 
purpofe: but perhaps it might be preferable to ufe the kali 
purum and quicklime, which operate with more effeét and 
quicknefs. Unfortunately, the period at which the abforp- 
tion of the virus begins is fo uncertain, that the foregoing 
method is fearcely ever deferving of fuch implicit reliance, 
that mercury need not be employed at all. Small puftules 
and ulcerated points on the penis are frequently deftroyed 
with cauftic, and a lafting cure is effe€ted without mercury. 
Poffibly fome of thefe cafes may, not be venereal ; and when 
the pra¢titioner infers that he has fucceeded in preventing 
the abforption of the virus, he may be deceived. Jn other 
inftances, the endeavour to fuperfede all occafion for mer- 
cury, by extirpating a chancre with cauttic, is only at- 
tended with a temporary appearance of fuccefs; ulcerations 
of the tonfils, and other fymptoms, denoting a general af- 
fection of the conititution, coming on foon after the healing 
of the fore. Hence it is generally deemed prudent, not to 
be content with the attempt at extirpation with cauftic, but 
to exhibit, at the fame time, for a few weeks, the pil- 
hydrargyri. The mercury may fometimes, indeed, be given 
unneceffarily ; but with its exhibition, and the caultic, the 
patient has a double chance of fecurity againft the extenfion 
of the difeafe to his conftitution. 

We fhall firft confider the topical application to chancres. 

Mercurial ointments have been commonly ufed as dreflings 
to chancres; but Mr. Hunter was of opinion, that if the 
mercury were joined with watery fubftances, inftead of oily 
ones, the application, by mixing with the matter, would be 
continued longer to the fore, and would prove more effec- 
tual. 
have over common dreffings. He has often ufed mercury 
rubbed down with fome conferve inftead of ointment, and 
it anfwered extremely well. Calomel ufed in the fame way, 
and alfo the other preparations of mercury mixed with 
mucilage, or honey, an{wer the fame purpofe. Such drefl- . 
ings, according to Mr. Hunter, will effect a cure in cafes 
which are truly venereal, and free from other morbid ten- — 
dencies. 

Some chancres are indolent, and require a little warm 
balfam or red precipitate to be joined with the mercurial 
dreffing. Mr. Hunter fays, that calomel mixed with falve - 
is more a¢tive than common mercurial ointment, and is 
attended with better effe(is, when the cafe requires ftimu- 
Jants. 

Solutions of blue vitriol, verdigris, calomel, &c. have 
been recommended, But Mr. Hunter very judicioufly ob- 
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ferves, that, a8 all thefe applications are only of {ervice in 
remedying any peculiar difpofition of the parts, as they 
have no fpecific power over the venereal poifon, and as fuch 
difpofitions are innumerable, it is almoft impoffible to fay 
what applications will be effeétual in every inftance. Some 
kinds of dreffings will anfwer in one ftate of the fore ; fome 
in another. The parts affected are often found extremely 
irritable, in which circumttance the mercury fhould be mixed 
with opium or preparations of lead. 

Mr. Hunter was an advocate for changing the dreffings 
very often, becaufe the matter feparates them from the fore, 
fo as to diminifh their effe@s. He flates, that changing 
the applications thrice a day, will not be found too often, 
particularly when they are in the form of an ointment. 

When the venereal nature of a chancre is removed, the 
fore frequently becomes ftationary, in which cafe Mr. 
Hunter ‘obferves, that new difpofitions have been-acquired, 
and the quantity of difeafe in the part has been increafed. 
When chancres are-only ftationary, Mr. Hunter fays, they 
may often be cured, by touching them {lightly with the 
lunar caultic. No cicatrization, in this cafe, feems poflible, 
till the contaminated furface, or the new flefh, which grows 
on that furface, has either been deftroyed or altered. It 
is often furprifing, how quickly the fores heal up, after be- 
ing touched with the application. 

At the fame time that topical applications are made to 
chancres, mercury muft be internally exhibited, both with 
a view of curing thefe ulcers, and preventing a lues venerea. 
Mr. Hunter believed, that the venereal difpofition of the 
chancre would hardly ever with{tand both local and internal 
mercurials. 

When local applications cannot eafily be made to chancres, 
as in cafes of phymofis, there is a ftill greater neceffity for 
giving mercury internally, by which means, the cure may 
in the end be effected. 

Mercury fthould always be given-internally in every cafe 
of chancre, let it be ever fo flight, and even when the fore 
has been deftroyed on its very firft appearance. ‘The re- 
medy fhould always be exhibited the whole time of the cure, 
and continued fome time after the chancre has healed ; 
for, fays Mr. Hunter, as there are, perhaps, few chancres 
without abforption of the matter, it becomes abfolutely 
neceflary to give mercury to aét internally, in order to hinder 
the venereal difpofition from forming. How much mercury 
fhould be thrown into the con‘titution in the cure of a chan- 
cre, with a view of keeping the fyftem from being affected, 
cannot eafily be determined, as there is no difeafe atually 
formed, by which we can be guided. Mr. Hunter ftates, 
that the quantity muft in general be proportioned to the 
fize, number, and duration -of the chatcres; or, in other 
words, proportioned to the opportunity, which there has 
been given for abforption. 

The mercury, which is exhibited to a&t internally, may 

be conveyed into the fyftem, either by the fkin, or ftomach, 
| according to circumitances, and it fhould be fo taken, as 
_ to produce’a flight affection of the mouth. 
Mr. Hunter next remarks, that when the fore has put on 
an healthy look, when the hard bafis has become foft, and 
the ulcer has fkipned over in a favourable manner, it may 
be regarded as cured. 

The fame diftinguifhed writer notices, however, that in 
very large chancres, it may not always be neceffary to con- 
tinue the application of mercury, either for external or in- 
ternal action, till the fore is healed, for the venereal ation 
is jult as foon deftroyed in a large chancre, as it is in a {mall 
one, fince every part of the fore is equally affected by the 
medicine, and, of courfe, cured with equal expedition. 


But, in regard to cicatrization, circumflances are different, 
becaufe a large fore is longer than a {mall one, in becoming 
covered with fkin. Hence Mr. Hunter very juitly explains, 
that a large chancre may be deprived of its venereal action 
long before it has healed; while, on the other hand, a {mall 
one may heal before the fyphilitic affe€tion has been de- 
ftroyed. In the latter cafe, this gentleman reprefents it 
as moft prudent, both on account of the chancre and con- 
flitution, to continue the employment of mercury a little 
while after the fore has healed. 

Mr. Hunter, in the valuable work which he has left on 
the prefent fubject, takes notice of floughs, which occur in 
the tonfils, from the effe€&t of mercury on the throat, and 
are apt to be miltaken for venereal complaints. He alfo 
mentions, that fometimes, when the original chancre has 
been doing well, and been nearly healed, he has feen new 
fores break out on the prepuce, near the firit, and affume 
all the appearance of chancres. 

When, in the treatment of chancres, a bubo arifes, while 
the conftitution is loaded with a fufficient quantity of mer- 
cury to cure fuch fores, which medicine has alfo been rubbed 
into the lower extremity, on the fame fide as the bubo, Mr. 
Hunter fufpeGted, that the {welling in the groin is not 
venereal, but is produced by the mercury. In thefe cafes, 
he always preferred conveying mercury into the fyftem in 
fome other manner. 

With refpe& to the treatment of chancres in women, 
finte it is difficult to keep dreffings on the parts, Mr. 
Hunter advifes the fores to be frequently wafhed with fome 
mercurial folution, and fpeaks of one made with corrolive 
fublimate, as perhaps being the bett, fince it will aét asa 
fpecific, and ftimulant alfo, when this is requifite. Whea 
the chancres, however, are irritable, they are to be treated 
in the fame manner, as fimilar complaints in men. When 
the fores extend into the vagina, this paflage muft be kept 
from becoming conftri€ted, or clofed, by the introduction 
of lint. 

Sometimes, after a chancre and all venereal difeafe are 
cured, the prepuce continues thickened and elongated, fo 
that the glans cannot be uncovered. Perhaps, the cafe is 
often without remedy. Mr. Hunter, however, very pro- 
perly recommends trying every poffible means, and he in- 
forms us, that the fteam of warm water, hemlock fomen- 
tations, and cinnabar fumizations, are frequently of fingular 
fervice. 

When the thickening and enlargement of the prepuce 
cannot be removed by applications, all the portion, anterior 
to the glans penis, may be cut away. See PuyMosis. 

Mr. Hunter has very ably explained, that chancres, both 
in men and women, often acquire, during the treatment, 
new difpofitions, which are of various kinds, fome retard~ 
ing the cure, and leaving the parts in an indolent thickened 
ftate, after the cure is accomplifhed. In other inftances, 
anew difpofition arifes, which utterly prevents the parts 
from healing, and often produces a much worfe difeafe, than 
that from which it originated. Such new difpofitions may 
lead to the growth of tumours. They are more frequent 
in men than women, and generally occur only when the in- 
flammation has been violent from fome peculiarity of the 
parts, or conftitution. They have fometimes been confidered 
as cancerous, 

Among the difeafes in queftion, Mr. Huater notices thofe 
continued, and often increafed inflammations, fuppurations, 
and ulcerations, which become diffufed through the whole 
prepuce, and alfo along the common fkin of the penis, 
which become of a purple hue, attended with fuch a general 
thickening of the cellular membrane, as makes the whole 
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“organ appear confiderably enlarged. The fame writer ob- 
ferves, that the ulceration on the infide of the prepuce will 
fometimes increafe, and run between the fkin and the body 
of the penis, and eat holes through in different places, till 
the whole is reduced to a number of ragged fores. ‘The 
glans often fhares the fame fate, till more or lefs of it is 
gone. Frequently, the urethra in this fituation is wholly 
deftroyed by ulceration, and the urine is difcharged fome 
way farther back. The ulceration, if unchecked, at length 
deitroys all the parts. In this acute cafe, prompt relief is 
‘demanded.; but often the proper mode of treatment cannot 
be at once determined, Owing to our ignorance, in refpeét 
to the exaé nature of the peculiar caufe of the difeafe. 
Mr. Hunter flates, that the decoction of farfaparilla is often 
of fervice, when given in large quantities, and that he has 
‘known the German diet-drink effe& a cure, after every 
other remedy had failed. 

Mr. Hunter alfo ftates, that the extra€&t of hemlock is 
fometimes of fervice, and that he has known fea-bathing 
eflect a perfe& cure. 

Sometimes, when fuch fores are healing, it becomes ne- 
ceflary to keep the orifice of the urethra from clofing, by 
the introduétion ‘of a bougie. 

Sometimes, after a chancre has healed, the cicatrix breaks 
‘out again, and puts on the appearances of the preceding 
fore. Occationally, fimilar difeafes break out in different 
places from that of the cicatrix. Mr. Hunter reprefents, 
that they differ from a chancre in generally not {preading 
fo falt, nor fo far; in not being fo painful, nor fo much 
inflamed ; in not having fuch hard bafes, as venereal fores 
have ; and in not producing buboes. This writer was of 
Opinion, that they were not venereal. They are very apt 
to recur. 

Mr, Hunter does not {pecify any particular mode of cure 
for all thefe cafes; but he mentions one inftance, which 
feemed to be cured by giving forty drops of the lixivium 
faponarium, every evening and morning, in a bafin of broth ; 
and he adverts to another cafe, which was permanently cured 
by fea-bathing. 

In fome inftances, after a chancre has healed, the parts, 
as Mr. Hunter remarks, do not ulcerate; but appear to 
become thickened and indurated. Both the glans and pre- 
puce feem to fwell, fo as to form on the end of the penis a 
tumour, or excrefcence, fhaped very much like a cauli- 
flower, and, when cut into, fhewing radii, running from 
its bafe, or origin, towards the external furface. It is 
extremely indolent. It is not always a confequence of 
the venereal difeafe ; for Mr. Hunter has feen it arife {pon- 
taneoufly. 

No medicine feems to be at all likely to cure the difeafe : 
the only fuccefsful means is to amputate a confiderable part 
of the penis, and then to keep a proper catheter introduced 
into the urethra. 

Warts—Chancres often induce a difpofition to the 
formation of warts on the penis. We have in a former 
column ftated our belief, that they are not venereal, 
though fometimes curable by mercury. Hunter feems 
to think them not fyphilitic, and we never have feen any 
which could not be cured without mercury, and this with- 
Out the continuance of the original difeafe in any other 
form.’ 

Thefe fubftances are excrefcences from the body, they 
are not to be confidered as truly a part of the animal, not 
being endowed with the common, or natural animal powers. 
Many trifling circumitances make them decay. An inflam- 
mation of the found parts round the wart, or ftimuli applied 
to its furface, will often make it die. Elettricity will alfo 


induce an aétion in fuch excrefcences, which they are not 
able to fupport; an inflammation is excited round them, 
and they drop off. 

From this account, we muft perceive, atcording to Mr. 
Hunter, that the knife and efcharotics are not always ne- 
ceffary, although thefe modes will a& more quickly than 
any other, efpecially when the neck of the wart is fmall. 
When fuch is the form of the excrefcence, perhaps a pair 
of {ciffars is the beft initrument ; but, fays the above diftin- 
guifhed writer, when cutting inftruments of any kind are 
horrible to the patient, a filk thread, tied round the neck of 
the wart, will do very well. However, whichever plan is 
adopted, it is in general neceffary to touch with cauftic the 
bafe of the little tumour, after this has feparated. 

Mr. Hunter remarks, that efcharotics a&t upon warts in 
two different ways, viz. by deadening a part, and ftimulat- 
ing the remainder, fo that, by the application of efcharotic 
after efcharotic, the whole excrefcence decays moderately 
faft; and it is feldom neceffary to deftroy them down to the 
very root, which is often thrown off. This, however, is 
not always the cafe, and the wart grows again, in which 
circumftance, it is proper to let the cauftic deftroy even 
the root itfelf, 

The kali purum cum calce viva, lunar cauftic, and blue 
vitriol, are all proper applications. But ore of the bett 
ftimulants is the wrugo zris and powder of favin-leayes, 
mixed together. 

Treatment of Buboes.—When a bubo is certainly a venereal 
one, and only in an inflamed ftate, an attempt is to be made 
to refolve the {welling. The propriety of the attempt, how- 
ever, depends on the progrefs which the difeafe has made. 
If the bubo be very large, and fuppuration appears to be 
near at hand, refolution is not likely to be effected. When 
fuppuration has already taken place, Mr. Hunter much’ 
doubted the probability of any fuccefs attending the endea- 
vour, which now might poffibly only retard the fuppuration, 
and protraét the cure. 

The refolution of thefe inflammations, fays Mr. Hunter, 
depends principally on mercury, and almoft abfolutely on 
the quantity which can be made to pafs through them. 
When fuppuration has taken p'ace, the cure alfo depends on 
the fame circumftances. 

The quantity of mercury, which can be made to pafs 
through a bubo, is reprefented by Mr. Hunter as depending” 
principally on the quantity of external furface for abforption 
beyond the bubo, 

The mercury is to be applied to fuch furfaces as allow 
the remedy, when abforbed, to pafs through the difeafed 
gland. In this manner, the difeafe in the groin is fub- 
dued, and the conttitution is lefs liable to be contami- 
nated, 

However, Mr. Hunter accurately notices, that the fitua- 
tion of many buboes is fuch, as not to haye much furface 
for abforption beyond them; for inftance, the buboes on 
the body of the penis arifing from chancres on the glands, 
or prepuce. 

When the bubo is in the groin, Mr. Hunter recommends 
furgeons to pay attention to whether the {welling is in'the 
upper part of the thigh and groin, on the lower part of the” 
belly, before Poupart’s ligament, or near tlte pubes. When 
the buboes are fituated on the body of the penis, the abs — 
forbents leading dire&ly from the feat of abforption are 
themfelves difeafed. When the bubo is in the groin, and 
at the upper part ef the thigh, we may conclude that the - 
lymphatics, both from the penis and thigh, run to the af 
feéted gland. When the bubo is high up, or on the lower’ 
part of the belly, before Poupart’s ligament, probably the” 

abforbents, 


abforbents, which arife from about the groin, lower part of 
the belly and pubes, pafs through the bubo. When the 
bubo is far forward, the ‘abforbents of the penis and fkin 
about the pubes pafs through the fwelling. Mr. Hunter 
contends, that the knowledge of thefe circumftances is very 
neceffary, in order to apply mercury in the moft advantageous 
fituations. 

The utility of rubbing the mercury into furfaces, the ab- 
forbents of which lead through the bubo, muft be obvious, 
when it is confidered, that the medicine cannot pafs to the 
common circulation without going through the difeafed, 
parts; that it muft promote the cure, as it paffes through 
them ; and that it alfo prevents the matter, which has already 
pafled, and is {till continuing to pafs into the conftitution, 
from atting there. Thus the bubo is cured, and the con- 
fitution, at the fame timé, preferved. 

Mercury alone, however, is not always capable of ef- 
feGting the cure of buboes. 

When the inflammation rifes very high, bleeding, purging, 
and fomenting, are generally recommended. When the in- 
flammation was eryfipelatous, Mr. Hunter had.a high opi- 
nion of bark; and when it was fcrofulous, he ufed to re- 
commend hemlock, and poultices made with fea-water. 

The fame eminent writer alfo takes notice of the fa&t of 
emetics fometimes occafioning the abforption of huboes, even 
after they contain matter. 

1. Refolution of the Inflammation of ‘the Alforbents on the 
Penis.—Though there 1s not furface enough beyond the 
bubo, for rubbing-in a-fufficient quantity of mercury, to 
prevent the effeGis of abforption, Mr. Hunter ftill advifes 
this furface to be kept conftantly covered with mercurial 
ointment. In confequence of the furface in queftion being 
fo fmall, more mercury muft alfo be conveyed into the fyftem 
by the mouth, or fri€tions on fome other part. Mr. Hunter 
obferves, that this is neceflary, both in order to prevent a 
lues venerea, and to cure the parts themfelves. The quantity 
of mercury mutt be regulated by the appearances of the ori- 

_ ginal complaint, and the readinefs with which the difeafe 
gives way. The fame method, he adds, is to be followed 

in women, and the ointment fhould be kept continually ap- 
' plied tq the infide and outfide of the labia. 

2. Refolution of Buboes in the Groin.—The inflammation 
of the abforbent glands is to be treated on the fame principle 
as that of the veffels. In the firft cafe, however, we are 
able to make a:larger quantity of mercury pafs through the 
difeafed parts, When the bubo is in the groin, the mer- 
curial ointment is to be rubbed on the thigh. ‘This furface, 

as Mr. Hunter remarks, will in general abforb as much 
_ mercury as will be fufficient to refolve the bubo, and pre- 
| ferve the conftitution from being contaminated ; but when 
_ refolution does not readily take place, the fame author ad- 
' vifes us to increafe the furface of friction, by rubbing the 
ointment upon the leg. 
. When the bubo is on the lower part of the belly, the oint- 
) ment fhould be rubbed alfo on the penis, fcrotum, and belly. 
| The fame plan fhould be followed when the bubo is {till more 
| forward. , 
) Mr. Hunter ftates, that when the bubo gives way, the 
| mercurial friGtions muft be continued, till it has entirely fub- 
} fided, and, perhaps, longer, on account of the chancre, 
_ which may not yield fo foon as the bubo. After the bubo 
| has fuppurated, Mr. Hunter is doubtful, whether rubbing- 
_ in mercury is ufeful, or not. ; 
| 3. Refolution of Buboes in Women.— When the fwellings are 
 fituated between the labia and thigh, Mr. Hunter recom- 
_ mends the mercurial ointment to be rubbed-in all about the 
anus and buttock, from which parts the abforbents probably 
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run through the feat of thé difeafes. When the buboes are 
in the round ligaments, the furface for abforption will not 
be large enough, and more mercury mutt be internally given, 
or rubbed into other furfaces. 

When the bubo is in one of the inguinal glands, the fame 
plan is to be adopted as in the fame cafe in men. 

4. Buboes in unufual Situations. —When buboes form in the 
arm, or arm-pit, in confequence of the abforption of vene- 
real matter from wounds on the hands, or fingers, mercurial 
ointment fhould be rubbed on the arm and fore-arm. Mr. 
Hunter adds, however, that this furface may not be fuffi- 
cient, fo that it may be proper to convey more mercury into 
the fyftem in other ways. He ftates, that he has feen a true 
venereal chancre on the middle of the Jower lip, attended 
with a bubo, on each fide of the neck, under the lower jaw, 
clofe to the maxillary gland. The f{wellings were refolved 
by applying mercurial ointment to them, and the chin and 
lower lip. 

5: Quantity of Mercury neceffary for the Refolution of a Bubo. 
—Mr. Hunter obferves, that the quantity of mercury ne- 
ceflary for the refolution of a bubo, muft be proportioned 
to the obftinacy of the complaint ; but that care muft be 
taken not to extend the employment of the medicine fo far 
as to produce certain effects on the conftitution. When the 
bubo is ina fituation which admits of a large quantity of 
mercury being rubbed in, fo as to pafs through the fwelling, 
and when the complaint readily yields to the ufe of half a 
dram of mercurial ointment every night, the mouth not 
becoming fore, or at moft onlv tender, the above author 
thinks it fufficient to purfue this courfe, till the gland is re- 
duced to its natural fize. In this‘manner, the conttitution 
will probably be fafe, provided the chancre, which may have 
caufed the bubo, heals at the fame time. When the mouth 
is not affected in fix or eight days, and the gland does not 
readily refolve, then two {cruples, or a dram, may be ap- 
plied every night ; and, continues Mr. Hunter, if there 
fhould {till be no amendment, even more muit be rubbed in. 
In fhort (fays he) if the reduétion is obftinate, the mercury 
mu(t be pufhed as far as can be done without a falivation. 

When there is a bubo on each fide, fo much mercury can- 
not be made to pafs through each, as the conftitution in ge- 
neral will not bear this method. However, Mr, Hunter 
fanétions the plan of minding the forenefs of the mouth lefs 
in this kind of cafe; though, he adds, that it is better to let 
the buboes proceed to fuppuration, than to load the fyftem 
with too much mercury. 

When the fituation of buboes will not allow an adequate 
quantity of abforbed mercury to pafs through them, the 
friftions muft be continued in order to affe& the cenititution ; 
but, according to Mr. Hunter, more mercury in this cafe 
will be requifite, than when the remedy can be made to pals 
dire@tly through the difeafed eland. 

Many buboes remain fwollen, without either coming to 
refolution, or fuppuration ; and, notwith{tanding every at- 
tempt to promote thefe changes, the glands become hard 
and {cirrhous. Mr Hunter conceived, that cafes of 
fort are either ferofulous at firft, or become fo as foon as 
the venereal difpofition is removed. He advifes the ufe 8f 
hemlock, fea-water poultices, and fea-bathing. a 

6. Treatment of Buboes which fuppurate.—Vhe fuppuration 
of buboes frequently cannot be prevented by any known 
means. ‘They are then to be treated, in fome refpedts, hke 
any other abfcefs. Before opening buboes, Mr. Hunter 
conceived it was advantageous to let the flkin become as thin 
as poffible, as a large opening would then become unnece!- 
fary, and no meafures would be reguilite for keeping the (kin 
from clofing, before the bottom of the fore had healed. 
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Mr. Hunter thinks it doubtful, whether the application 
of mercury fhould be continued through the whole fuppura- 
tion. He was inclined to continue it ; but in a fmaller quan- 
tity. 

There has been much difpute, whether a bubo fhould be 
opened, or allowed to burft of itfelf, and whether the open- 
ing fhould’ be made with a cutting inftrument, or cauttic. 
On this fubje&t, Mr. Hunter remarks, that there is no pecu- 
liarity in a venereal abfcefs to make one praétice more eli- 

ible than another. The furgeon, he fays, fhould in fome 
degree be guided by the patient. Some patients are afraid 
of cauftics ; others, of cutting inftruments. But when 
the furgeon has the choice, Mr. Hunter expreffes a prefer- 
ence to opening the bubo with a lancet, in which method no 
fkin is loft. But, he obferves, that when a bubo is very 
large, and there will be a great deal of loofe fin, after the 
difcharge of the matter, he thinks that cauftic may, per- 
haps, be better, as it will deftroy fome of the redundant fkin, 
and occafion lefs inflammation than what is caufed by an 
incifion. The kali purum, with the calx viva, is the cauftic 
commonly employed. 

After the bubo has been opened, furgeons ufually poultice 
it as long as the difcharge and inflammation are confiderable, 
and then they employ dreflings, which mult be of fucha 
quality, as numerous undefcribable circumftances may indi- 
cate. The ufe of mercury, in the mean while, is to be con- 
tinued, both to make the bubo heal, and prevent the bad 
effe&ts which might otherwife arife from the matter conti- 
nually abforbed. The mercury fhould alfo be fo rubbed in, 
as to pafs, if poffible, through the difeafed groin. 

The mercurial courfe is to be purfued till the fore is no 
longer venereal. But, in general, fince this point is difficult 
to afcertain, the mercury mult be given till the part has 
healed, and even fomewhat longer, when the bubo has healed 
very quickly ; for the conititution is afterwards very apt to 
become contaminated. 


However, mercury is not to be continued thus long in all. 


cafes; for, as Mr. Hunter explains, buboes often aflume, 
befides the venereal, other difpofitions, which mercury can- 
not cure; but will even exafperate. , 

Confequences of Buboes—Sometimes the fores, when they 
are lofing, or entirely deprived of the venereal difpofition, 
become changed into ulcers of another kind, and, moft pro- 
bably, of various kinds. How farit is a difeafe arifing from 
a venereal taint, and the effets of a mercurial courfe jointly, 
fays Mr. Hunter, is not certain. This writer fufpefted, 
however, that the nature of the part, or eonftitution, had a 
principal fhare in the malady. 

Mr. Hunter obferves, that fuch difeafes make the cure 
of the venereal affeGtion much more uncertain, becaufe, 
when the fore becomes ftationary, or the mercury begins to 
difagree, we are ready to fufpe& that the virus is gone ; 
but this is not always the cafe. Perhaps the aétion of the 
venereal poifon is only fufpended, and will commence again 
as foon as the other difeafe ceafes. 

In thefe cafes, Mr. Hunter recommends attacking the 
predominant difeafe ; but he allows there is difficulty in af- 
certaining its nature, and finding out whether it is venereal, 
or not. 

The fame author alfo acquaints us, that he has feen fome 
buboes exceedingly painful and tender to almoft every thing 
that touched them, and the more mild the dreflings were, 
the more painful the parts became. 

In fome inftances, the fkin only feems to become difeafed. 
The ulceration fpreads to the furrounding integuments, 
while a new fin forms in the centre, and keeps pace with 
the ulceration, fo that an irregular fore, which Mr. Hunter 


compares with a worm-eaten groove, is formed all round. 
It appears only to have the power of contaminating the 
parts which have not yet been affeGted; and thofe which 
have readily healed. 

When buboes become ftationary, and feem little inclined 
to {fpread, attended with a finus or two, hemlock, joined 
with bark, is, according to Mr. Hunter, the medicine moft 
frequently ferviceable. _ It is beft to ufe it both externally 
and internally. The fame author alfo fpeaks favourably of 
farfaparilla, fea-bathing, and fea-water poultices. He 
flates, that at the Lock Hofpital, gold-refiners’ water has 
been found a ufeful application ; that, in fome cafes, drink- 
ing large quantities of orange-juice, and in others taking 
mezereon, have been found ferviceable. 

Treatment of secondary Symptoms.—Before treating of this 
fubjeét, it may beas well to recapitulate a few of the leading 
points in Mr. Hunter’s do¢trine. 

1. Syphilitic matter, after being abforbed into the fyftem, 
circulates with the blood, andis thrown out by the common 
emunétories ; but in its progrefs it may contaminate other 
parts of the body, and give them a difpofition to difeafe. 

2. When this difpofition is given, the difeafed aGtion does 
not follow till acertain time, which varies according to the 
conftitution and other circumitances ; but never happens while 
the conftitution is under a mercurial irritation. 

3: When the difpofition has taken place, the ation may 
be fufpended by mercury; but the difpofition will remain, 
and the aGtion fhew itfelf at fome period after the mercurial 
irritation has ceafed. 4 

4. When the ation has begun in an order of parts it may 
be cured, and will not return in the part, or that order of 
parts from the fame ftock of infe¢tion. 

5. Butthe difeafed a€tion may take place in another or- 
der of parts, if that other order has been contaminated ; 
and, in this order, it mutt be treated as in the former, 

6. When the difeafed aétion has taken place and been cured 
in the part firft infeGted, in the throat and fauces, the fkin, 
and the bones or periofteum, the fubjet may be faid to be 
free from the difeafe, as far as our knowledge has hitherto 
traced it. 

7. The ufual time of the fkin or fauces taking on the difs 
eafed action is, on a medium, fix weeks after the mercurial 
irritation that cured the firft fymptoms has fubdivided ; and 
in the bones about twice that time. 

8. Whatever doubtful appearances may arife on the fkin, 
throat, or bones, during the mercurial mritation, under 
which ehancres, or buboes are giving way, they are certainly 
not venereal: and even if fuch fecondary fymptoms appear 
after that mercurial irritation has ceafed, but earlier than the 
period fpecified in the preceding propofition, they are to be 
regarded with doubt. 

g- If no fecondary fymptoms appear for three months 
after the mercurial irritation has ceafed, and the conttitution 
has not in the mean time been occupied by any other difeafe, 
we have for the moft part no reafon to apprehend any thing - 
in the fkin or throat from that ftock of infe&tion. 

Laftly, there are uncommon inttances, in which the fe- 
condary fymptoms occur fooner or later than the periods 
above ftated. See Hunter’s Treatife, and Adams on Mor- — 
bid Poifons, p. 159; 160. 

The treatment of fecondary fymptoms confifts almoft 
entirely of the judicious employment of mercury. Frictions 
with the ointment are generally the moft preferable; but 
fometimes the pill hydrarg. oxydi rubri, the folution of the — 
oxymuriate, or the adminiftration of mercury by fumiga- — 
tion (fee FumMIGATION), may be proper and advantageous, 
The continuance of the mercurial courfe muft always be 

fufpended, 
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fufpended, when the effe&ts produced are attended with too 
much violence or diforder. Opium may be given to leffen 
and check the diatrhcea,. which fometimes arifes from mer- 
cury, and both weakens the patient and diminifhes the {peci- 
fic aétion of that mineral on the diftemper. Sometimes other 
medicines will be ufeful, either given after the mercury is 
done with, while it is omitted for a time, or even in conjunc- 
tion with it. This may be faid of bark, cicuta, opium, far- 
faparilla, and the diet-drinks already fpecified. Whatever 
doubts may prevail refpeting the antivenereal qualities of nitric 
acid, none remain with regard to its utility in meliorating the 
ftate of many complaints, which may exilt after the fyphi- 
litic aGtion has been entirely fubdued by a previous exhibition 
of mercury. But in our general obfervations we have al- 
ready been fo full in our direGtions for the management of a 
mercurial courfe, and in our account of the effeéts of other 
medicines in cafes of fyphilis, that it would be the moft fu- 
perfluous prolixity to enlarge on this fubjedt. 

There is one queftion, however, that prefents itfelf as 
deferving confideration, namely, how long a mercurial courfe 
ought to be continued? We find that it was one of Mr. 
Hunter’s opinions, that when venereal matter is abforbed, 
it may produce in parts a difpofition to the difeafe, or, in 
other words, a ftate of contamination, which, though it 
might have beenhindered by the timely effects of mercury, and 
may now be kept from going into action as long as the fy {tem 
is under the influence of mercury, yet cannot becured, but mult 
fome time or another proceed to action, or a ftate of palpable 
difeafe. In thiscondition alone it is curable. We obferve, 
however, that Mr. Hunter, in his pra€tice, is not altoge- 
ther regulated by this principle ; for in his dire€tions for the 
cure of achancre, he recommends mercury to be followed 
up fome time after the fore is cured, which medicine being 
fuppofed not to be capable of curing the difpofition that may 
be formed, (and if formed at all, muft have formed ere this, ) 
the method, according to reafon, can be of no fervice. We 
cannot pretend to deliver an opinion whether the pra¢tice is 
pofitively right or the theory wrong. One thing or the 
other muft be the cafe. But itis our duty to ftate that the 
generality of furgeons think it prudent to go on with mer- 
cury a certain time after ordinary chancres are healed. But 
in the treatment of fecondary fymptoms we believe the per- 

- feverance in mercury, after all palpable fyphilitic mifchief is 
removed, is utterly wrong and unneceflary. In other refpects, 
the mercurial courfe for the relief of fecondary fymptoms 
is to be conduéted exa€tly in the fame manner as in cafes of 
chancre or bubo, and according to the direCtions given in 
our general obfervations. Should the fecondary fymptoms in 
the throat, fkin, mouth, or nofe, have taken place and been 
cured by mercury, we may affure the patient that whatever 
appearances may now prefent themfelves in thefe parts, the 
complaints cannot be really fyphilitic. Therefore the con- 
tinuance of mercury is not indicated. But though we may 

| venture to prediét that the difeafe will not recur in this firlt 
order of parts, we cannot promife as much with refpec& to 
the fecond order, viz. the bones, periofteum, and tendons. 
Whether thefe have contraéted the difpofition, or, in other 

| words, are contaminated or not, can never be known 4 priori. 
If they have contrated the difpofition, this cannot be cured 

by mercury, but will, fome time or other, take on the fyphi- 
litic ation, or, in other terms, fall into a ftate of obvious 
and palpable difeafe. It is only in this laft condition that mer- 

» cury can exert its beneficial power in effecting a permanent 
cure. Were this medicine given under the idea of preventing 
fyphilitic mifchief, it might indeed delay the coming on of the 
complaints, but after the difpofition has been formed, they 
mult fooner or later follow. Mercury was fuppofed by 
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Hunter to be fometimes capable of preventing the difpofition 
from being formed at all, if exhibited in an early ftage of a 
chancre, before the virus has been abforbed. But as much 
abforption, and the confequent difpofition for the difeafe in 
certain parts take place at an early period of the cafe, all 
perfeverance in mercury for the prevention of any more fe- 
condary fymptoms is, according to the Hunterian tenets, 
altogether fruitlefs. If the foft parts or firft order have been 
cured, we cannot confider our patient fafe, refpeCting the bones, 
periofteum, and tendons, or fecond order, till a medium of 
at leaft fix weeks after the laft mercurial irritation has ceafed. 
Of this the patient fhould always be warned. The affe€tions 
of this fecond order of parts generally confift of nodes and 
pains. But itis not every {welling or pain in a fufpected 
bone that is really venereal. Mercury itfelf will fometimes 
bring on painful affeétions and enlargements of the bones. 
Even when nodes are fyphilitic, it often happens=that no 
continuance nor quantity of mercury will totally remove the 
fwelling. Such medicine is only to be continued till we 
have reafon to infer all fyphilitic aétion in the part is fubdued, 
Whatever degree of thickening or enlargement may now re- 
main is only of a common nature, does not demand mercury, 
and frequently admits of being materially leflened, or even 
entirely removed, by blitters, if care is taken to keep upa dif 
charge from the excoriated furface with the favine cerate. 

Sonie other cafes, connefed with the fubjeét of lues ve- 
nerea, will be confidered in the articles Puimosis and 
Parapuimosis. See alfo Greet, Gonorrua@a, Kc. 

LUESIA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Aragon; 20 miles S.W. of Jaca. 

LUFF, a fea-term, the fame with /oof. 

LUFFA, in Botany, the Arabic name of an herb of the 
Cucumber family, Momordica Luffa, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1433. 
Vefling. Egypt. 48.t. 50, 51. Cavanilles, in his Scones, 
v. I. 7.t.9, 10, has applied it generically to a: plant called 
by him Luffa fetida, a native of the Eaft Indies, with which 
he thinks it probable that the above Momordica may agree 
in generic charaéters. Willdenow has adopted this Laff 
in his Sp. Pl. v. 4. 383. How far the difference in its ita- 
mens, whofe anthers are all feparate, and which are accom- 
panied by five abortive filaments, may ferve to keep it dif- 
ting, we very much doubt. As to the fruit, it appears 
nearly to agree with Momordica Operculata. 

LUG, in Agriculture, a long meafure of land, the fame 
with pole or perch, fixteen feet and ahalf. In Gloucetfter- 
fhire, it however fignifies a land-meafure, of fix yards, or 
a rod, pole, or perch of fix yards. It isa meafure by which 
ditching and other fimilar operations are performed in that 
diftri&. This term is likewife applied to the {tick by which 
the work is meafured. It is fometimes called /og. 

Lue-a-Leaf, a name ufed in fome parts of England for 
the rhomboides of Rondeletius, and the rhombus non aculeatus 
JSquamofus of Willughby. s 

We have it on our own fhores; and the Cornith people, 
who frequently catch it, call it the /ug-a-leaf. See Pixev- 
RONECTES Plateffa. 

Lue-/ail, in Sea Language, is a fquare fail, hoifted occa- 
fionally on the maft of a boat or {mall veffel, upon a yard 
which hangs nearly at a right angle with the maft. Thefe 
are chiefly ufed in the darca longas, navigated by the Spa- 
niards in the Mediterranean. 

LUGA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Peterfburgh, on a river of the fame name; 80 
miles S. of Peterfburg. N. lat. 58° 25’. E. long. 29° 

o!. 

LUGANO, or Laurs, a territory of Italy, ceded to the 
Swifs cantons in’1513; it is environed by the diftri&s of 
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Mendris Lugarus, Bellinzona, and the duchy of Milan ; it 
is fertile and populous, about eight leagues long and five 
broad, lying in N. lat. 46°, and is divided into quarters, 
containing 106 market towns and villages, and 53,000 inha- 
bitants. This territory produces pafture, corn, fruit, and 
filk ; olives are in great abundance. It is now ceded to 
Ttaly.—Alfo, the capital of the fore-mentioned bailiwic or 
diltri&, which is a fmall, tolerably built, trading town, 
delightfully fituated round the curve of a bay, and backed 
by a fucceffion of hills, rifing in gentle {wells to a confider- 
able height ; in front a bold mountain clothed with foreft 
projects into the lake, of which a noble branch extends to 
its right and left. To that fpot boats of various fizes are 
continually pafling and repafling, its bafe being perforated 
with cantine, or caverns, to which the inhabitants fend their 
meat, and all forts of provifion, where it is kept untainted 
for feven or eight days, and the wine preferved with deli- 
cious coolnefs. . The heats are moderated by the furround- 
ing hills, and the cool breezes from the lake. It is no lefs 
fheltered from the Alpine blalts, which, chilled by the 
neighbouring fnows, would otherwife deftroy the tempera- 
ture of this equal climate. Olive, almond, and all the 
fouthern fruits ripen here to perfe€tion. Lugano is the empo- 
rium of the greater part of the merchandife which paffes from 
Ttaly over the St. Gothard, or the Bernardin. At the end 
of autumn, the Swifs mountaineers bring down numerous 
herds of cattle for fale, and return with lefs bulky com- 
modities. The town contains about 8000 inhabitants ; moft 
of ‘the houfes are built of tuf-flone; the refidence of the 
capitano, or governor, is a low building; and on the walls 
are the arms of the twelve regent cantons. On an eminence 
above the town ftands the principal church, remarkable only 
for the beautiful carvings in ftone round the doors and rofe- 
window, and for the delicious profpe& from its towers, 
In the cloifter of the Recollets is a capital piéture attributed 
to Luvino ; their church is handfome, and the fkreen is or- 
namented with the paintings of the Paffion by the fame 
mafter. The palace of the Marquis de Riva contains a few 
good pictures; 16 miles NW. of Como. N. lat. 45° 50’. 
E, long. 8’ 53'. Coxe’s Switzerland, vol. iii. 

Lucano, Lake of, a lake adjoining to the town above 
defcribed, about 25 miles inlength, and from two to four 
in breadth ; its form is irregular, and bending into continued 
finuofities. From Porto, a fmall village, fituated at its 
fouthern extremity, an arm of the lake bends northward, 
and difcharges itfelf into the Lago Maggiore, by means of 
the river Trifa. It is fearcely poffible, fays Mr. Coxe, to 
imagine a more perfeét or greater variety of beauties than 
this noble piece of water affords. The vaft overhanging 
woods, the bold precipices, the tranfparency of the water, 
unite to form a fcenery in the higheft degree luxuriant. This 
jake is about 190 feet perpendicular higher than the lake of 
Comoand Lago Maggiore. The two laft mentioned lakes 
are of the fame level, and about 240 feet higher than the 
city of Milan. Coxe. See Lake. r 

LUGARBEN, a town of Pruffia, in Natangen; 36 
miles S.E. of Konigfberg. 

LUGAR-NUEVO, a town of Spain, in Valencia, on 
the coalt ; eight miles S. of Alicant. 

LUGDE, or Lupe, a town of Welftphalia, in the 
bithopric of Paderborn, oa the Emmer; 24 miles N.N.E. 
of Paderborn. N. lat. 51° 55’. E. long. 9° 18'. 

LUGDUNUM, in Ancient Geography. See Lyons. 

Lucpunum Batavorum. See LEYDEN. 

LUGGS, the Englifh name for a peculiar {pecies of infe&, 
found in great plenty on the fhores of Cornwall. It is of 
the nature of the /colopendra, andis called by Mr. Ray vermis 
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Seolopendroides. It grows to twelve inches long, and has in- 
ftead of legs nineteen pair of ftiff briitles, all which ftand 
toward the head part of the creature. The tail is at leaft five 
inches long when full grown, and has no mark of them. 
Its body is rounded, and much refembles the body of the 
commen earthworm, and is of a flefh-colour, or pale red, 
It has no forceps. 

_ LUGMON, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
‘people of the Philippine iflands to a {pecies of turtle, the 
female of which has a tuft of red feathers, of a pale bloed 
colour, on her breaft, which have greatly the appearance 
of a wound, fo much that any body would really be deceived. 

LUGNAQUILLA, in Geography, mountains of Ire- 
land, in the county of Wicklow. 

LUGNY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Saone and Loire, and‘chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Macon; 10 miles N. of Macon. The place contains 
1133, and the canton 12,776 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1724 kiliometres, in 19 communes. haze. 

LUGO, Jouw bE, in Biography, a learned Spanith Jefuit 
and cardinal, was born at Madrid in 1583. He gave early 
proofs of his attachment to the introduétory parts of learn- 
inz, and was fent to ftudy the law at Salamanca, where 
he entered the fociety of Jefuits, thereby following the ex- 
ample of his brother, though contrary entirely to the 
wifh of his father. Upon the death of the father, the two 
fons divided a very large eftate that had fallen to them 
among the Jefuits of Seville and Salamanca. He became 
profeffor of philofophy at Medina del Campo, then profeffor’ 
of divinity at Valladolid, and afterwards he filled the divinity 
chair at Rome. In 1643 he was raifed to the dignity of 
cardinal by pope Urban VIII. without his knowledge, and 
he died at the age of feventy-feven, in the year 1660. He 
was the author of feven folio volumes, chiefly in theology 
and morals, of which a few tracts only have any degree of 
merit, fuch as “ De Virtute et Sacramento Penitentiz,”? and 
«“ De Juftitia et Jure.’? He is, however, particularly ce- 
lebrated as being the perfon who brought the virtues of bark ~ 
into notice, which he introduced into France in the year 
1650, and which, under the name ef “ Cardinal Lugo’s’ 
powder,”? he adminiftered gratis to the poor, but obliged: 
the rich to purchafe with its weight in gold. Bayle. 

Lueco, Lucus Augu/li, in Geography, a very ancient town 
of Spain, in the province of Galicia, which, in the time of 
the Romans, was the centre of one of thofe jurifdiGtions that 
were named “ Conyentus.” At prefent it is the fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan to St. Jago, and worth rsso/. fterling.. 
It is fituated on an eminence near the banks of the Minho,. 
13 leagues from its fource. Here feveral councils have beer 
held ; and amonz others, one in 564 to regulate the limits of 
the bifhoprics of Galicia and Portugal. It is at moft three 
miles in circumference: and the ftreets are tolerably hand- 
fome and well paved. It has 12 fquares, three fountains, ' 
and five gates. ‘The walls are ancient, but in good repair.” 
The city contains a cathedral, feveral churches and convents; 
the bifhop’s palace, a col'ege, a hofpital, and an afylum. 
The civil adminiltration is compofed of an alcalde major, a — 
regidor, and feveral diltriét alcaldes. The cathedral isa very 
ancient building of Gothic architecture, with a modern portal. 
Lugo is fuppofed to contain more than 4600 inhabitants. 
They work up wools in this town, but not enough to fend — 
any ont of the country. In its territory is a number of 
thermal fprings, temperate and boiling. Wheat, barley, 
rye, and maize, are produced in the environs; and many ~ 
large flocks of fheep are to be feen. The Minho fupplies 
trout, falmon, and lampries. Lugo is diftant from St. Jago’ 
13 leagues, N. lat. 43° 2’. W. long. 7° 32'.—Alfo, a» 
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Willdenow had no information. 
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¢own of Italy, in the Veronefe; eight miles N. of Verona. 
—Alfo, atown of Italy, in the Paduan; ro miles E. of 
Padua. —Alfo, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Lower Po; 15 miles S. of Ferrara. 

LUGOS, a town of Hungary ; 37 miles S.W. of Co- 
lofvar.—Alfo, a town of Hungary, in the bannat of Temef- 
var, on the Temes; 23 miles E. of Temefvar. : 

LUGUBRE, Fr. in Mufic, a term which implies gloomy, 
melancholy, dejected. 

LUGANGO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Tavaftland; 60 miles N.N,E. of Tavattland- 

LUHEA, in Botany, fo named by Willdenow, in com- 
pliment, as we prefume,to F. K.Freyherr von der Lithe, who 
publifhed at Vienna, in 1797, a German hymn to Flora. 
His poetry ought to be very fine, as we hopeit is, to merit 
fo magnificent a plant. —Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 1434.—Clafs 
and order, Polyadelphia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Columni- 
frre, Linn. Malvacee, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, double; the outer of 
nine equal, linear leaves, channelled at the back ; inner in 
five deep, lanceolate fegments, internally fmooth, naked, 
andcoloured. Cor. Petals five, longer than the calyx, broad, 
roundifh, wavy, crenate, veiny. Nedctaries five, ftalked, 
pencil-fhaped, hairy. tam. Filaments numerous, hairy, 
united into five fets at their bafe; anthers incumbent, 
roundifh, fmooth. Pi/?. Germen roundifh, or conical, with 
five angles, hairy ; ftyle columnar, thick, fhorter than the 
ftamens, f{mooth upwards; ftigma orbicular, broad, de- 
preffed, with feveral radiant furrows. Peric. Capfule of 
five cells. Seeds winged. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx double ; the outer of nine leaves; inner 
in five deep fegments. Petals five. Nedtaries five, pencil- 
fhaped. Style one. Capfule of five cells. Seeds winged. 

1. L. fpeciofa. Willd. Nov. A&. Soc. Nat. Scrut. Berol. 
v. 3. 410. t. 5 —Native of lofty mountains in the Caraccas, 
from whence we have a {pecimen, gathered by Dr. J. Merter, 
to whom, though we donot meet with his name, the Vienna 
gardens are indebted for many of the fineft plants publifhed 
by Jacquin. From him we learn what is mentioned above 
refpeGiing the capfule and feeds, about which Profeffor 

We have had no opportu- 
nity of confulting his original account in the memoirs of the 
Berlin fociety, which is here cited on his own authority in 
his Species Plantarum. 

This, the only known fpecies, isa free, 20 or 30 feet high, 
with alternate, round, brown branches, downy when young. 
Leaves alternate, on fhort, thick, downy /la/ks, roundifh- 
obleng, pointed, flightly heart-fhaped and a little unequal 
at the bafe, three or four inches long, unequally and fharply 
ferrated ; fmooth and naked above; white with deafe ftel- 
lated down, furnifhed with three prominent ribs, and nume- 
rous tran{verfe parallel veins, beneath. Flowers white, 
large and handfome, not many together, in downy, terminal, 
fimple clufters. The calyx and partial /alts are clothed with 


i den{e pubefcence, of arufty hue in the dried fpecimen.— 


This plant is clofely allied in habit and fruit to the Piero- 
fpermum of Schreber and Willdenow (Pentapetes fubcrifolia 
and acerifolia of Linnzeus) ; the differences in their flowers 
however feem effential, e!pecially as the calyx of Ptero/per- 
mumisfimple. ~ 


LUHYNY, in Geography, a town of Ruffian Poland ;; 


_24 miles W.S.W. of Owrucza. 


i in a fertile and pleafant country, near the fea, 


fe 
l. 


_ LUICHEN, a city of China, in Quang-tong, fituated 
N, lat. 28° 


g8!. E. long. 110° $'. 
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LUIDA, in Botany, Adanfon vy. 2. 492, was fo called 
by that writer after Mr. Edward Llwyd, the corrc{pondent 
of Ray, who is mentioned in his “Synopfis as the difcoverer 
of feveral moffes and other plants in Wales. This fup- 
pofed genus however Will neither immertalize him, nor its 
whimfical author, being made up of various fpecies of 
LHypnum, Bryum, Splachnum, &c. charatterifed by having 
fome leaves triangular and fome orbicular !_ Mr. Llwyd ap- 
pears, by what Ray fays of him, in the preface to the fe- 
cond edition of his Synopfis and elfewhere, to deferve more 
permanent commemoration. 

LUIGI Rossi, in Biography, one of the earlieft and 
moft voluminous compofers of cantatas in the feverteenth 
century. Heir celebrated in 1640 by Pietro della Valle, 
in his letter to Guidiccioni, for his grave canzonette, par- 
ticularly that which begins “ Orche la notge del filenzie- 
amica.”? 

Many of his cantatas are preferved in all the colle@ions 
which include the mufic of the laft century, particularly in- 
the Brit. Muf. Bibl. Harl. 1265 and 1273, and in Dr. 
Aldrich’s ColleGion, Chrift-church, Oxon. 

His cantata, ** La Fortuna,” inthe Mufeum colle&tion, No. 
1265, is of an immeafurable length. The recitative, how— 
ever, with formal clofes, has pleafing expreffions in it, that 
ftill live. Noda capo, or fign of reference, appears in his can- 
tafa, and he writes twice or three times over the fame airs A 
trouble which thefe expedients would have fpared. He feems 
to have ftarted feveral flimfy divifions, which afterwards be-- 
came common ; and, indeed, it appears from his cantatas, — 
that as foon as fecular mufic had divefted itfelf of the pe- 
dantry of perpetual canons, fugues, and multiplied parts,, 
another vice crept into the art, by the frequent and exceffive 
ufe of divifions. Luigi, ia fongs for a fingle voice, has 
fome of this kind as long as thofe in modern bravura airs. 

In the Magliabecchi library at Florence, we found a {cene 
of oratorio called “Giufeppe Figlio di Giacobbe, opera 
fpirituale fatta in mufica da Aloigi de Roffi, Napolitano, in 
Roma.’ And under the name of. Roff many of his compo- 
fitions may be found in the mufeum. 

Luigi, in his motets that are preferved in the Chrift-. 
church colleétion, appears to have been: as able to write 2- 
cappella, in many parts witli learning, as with elegance in 
few. 

LUIGNA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in A fturias;_ 
zo miles N.W. of Oviedo. 

LULLUNG-TA. See Secnoo.. 

LUING, or Lone Istanp, one of the fmaller weftern 
iflands of Scotland, between Scarba and Kerrera. 

LUINI, Bonerro, of Brefcia, in Bicgraphy, an opera 
finger in foprano, who had been in.Ruffia and other foreign . 
countries, and acquired. great wealth, but diffipated great 
part of it by play. Yet, after lofing ten thoufand pounds in, 
one night of the money which he had gained con /a fua virtit,. 
he was {til faid, in [taly, to be very rich. 

LUIS, Sr-., in Geography, a town of South America, in 
the government of Buenos Ayres, and province of Cordova; 
170 miles S.W. of Cordova. S, lat. 32°10', W. long, 
67 12'—Alfo, atown of South America, in the province 
of Moyes; 72 miles N.W. of Trinidad.—Alfo, a miffion- 
of Spanifh monks in New Albion ;\ to miles N.E. cf Punta 
el Efteros.— Alfa, atownof New Navarre ; go miles S. of - 
Cafa Grande. ; 

Luis de la Paz, St., a town of Mexico, in the province of 
Mechoacan ; 100 miles N. of Mechoacan. N. lat. 21° 50’. 
W. long. 102° 16/. \ 

Luis de. Maranon, St.. See St: FELire.- 


\ 
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Luts de Potofi, St. a city of Mexico, in the province of 
Guafteca, pleafantly fituated, and environed with rich gold 
mines. ‘The town is handfome and wel! built, confiderable in 
fize, and populous. The ftreets are ftraight and neat, the 
churches magnificent ; and the inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Indians, poffeffing all the conveniencies and comforts of life ; 
190 miles N.N.W. of Mexico. N. lat. 22° 25'. W-. long. 
103° 6!. 

Luts de Zacatecas, atown of Mexico, capital of the pro- 
vince of Zacatecas, the fee of a bifhop, and refidence of a 
governor; 240 miles N.N.W. of Mexico. N. lat. 22° 50’. 
W. long. 103° 46’. 

LUL-SHIN, in Mythology, the Jupiter of the Chinefe, 
or fpirit that prefides over thunder. The figure of it has 
the wings, beak, and talons of aneagle. In his right hand 
he holds a mallet, to ftrike the kettle-drums with which he 
is furrounded, whofe noife is intended to convey the idea of 
thunder ; while his left is filled with a volume of undulating 
lines, very much refembling thofe in the hands of fome of 
the Grecian Jupiters, and evidently meant to convey the 
fame idea, viz. that of the thunder-bolts, and lightning. 

LUISIANA, in Geography, a diftri& of Spain, in Anda- 
lufia, three leagues from Ecija, fettled in 1791 by a colony 
of Germans, who built houfes in an uniform plan, allotting 
to each houfe a portion of land, which conftituted a village ; 
but the houfes are already beginning to fall into ruin. 

LUISINUS, Louis, in Biography, a phyfician, was 
» born at Udina, in the ftate of Venice, where he obtained 
confiderable reputation about the middle of the fixteenth 
century, and was not lefs diftinguifhed by his acquifitions in 
literature, than by his medical {kill He was author of the 
following works: « Aphorifmi Hippocratis hexametro car- 
mine confcripti,” Venice, 1552; ‘ De compefcendis ani- 
mi affeétibus per moralem philofophiam et medendi artem, 
Traétatus in tres Libros divifus,”’ Bafle, 1562; ‘ Aphro- 
difiacus, five de Lue Venerea, in duos Tomos bipartitus, 
continens omnia quecumque haétenus de hac re funt ab om- 
nibus Medicis confcripta,’”? Venice, 1566, folio. The firft 
volume contained an account of the printed treatifes on the 
lues up to that year; the fecond, publifhed the year follow- 
ing, comprehended principally the manufcript works on the 
fubjeét, which had not-then been committed to the prefs, 
Eloy Di&. Hitt. de la Médecine, 

LUISNANSBERG, in Geography, a town of Sweden, 
in Weftmanland; 48 miles N.W. of Stroemfholm. 

LUJULA, in Botany, &c. See Oxarts Acetofella. 

LUK, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Saatz; 6 miles E. of Carlfbad. 

LUKAU, a town of Moravia, in the circle of Znaym ; 
eight miles W.N.W. of Znaym. 

LUKAWETZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Czaflau; 28 miles S.W. of Czaflau. 

LUKE, Sr., in Saered Biography, one of the evangelitts, 
and the writer of the gofpel bearing his name, and alfo of 
the book of the Aéts of the Apoftles. Concerning his pro- 
feffion and country, previoufly to his converfion to Chrifti- 
anity, there is a difference of opinion among both ancient 
and modern authors. The firft mention of him in the books 
of the New Teftament occurs in his own hiftory. (Aé&s, xvi, 
10, 11.) When the apoftle Paul was again, a fecond time, 
in Greece, it appears, from As, xx. 1—6, that St. Luke 
was ‘with him; and that he acccompanied Paul from 
Greece through Macedonia to Philippi, and. went with him 
from thence to Troas. It further appears from the fequel 
of the hiftory in the Aéts, that he accompanied the apoftle 
to Jerufalem, and remained with him there. When the 
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apoftle was fent a prifoner from Czfarea to Rome, Luke 
was in the fame fhip with him, and ftaid with him at Rome 
during the whole interval of his two years’ imprifonment in 
that city. Of this faét we have alfo collateral evidence from 
the epifiles of St. Paul written at this time. (2 Tim. iv. 11. 
Philem. v. 24.) And if Luke the beloved phyfician, men- 
tioned Col. iv. 14, be the evangelift, this paflage affords 
additional proof of his being then with the apoftle. Some 
have. alfo fuppofed that he is the perfon mentioned 
2 Cor. vil. 18, as “the brother, whofe praife is in the gofpel 
throughout all the churches.’ Dr. Lardner, with his ufual 
induftry and accuracy, has colleéted the teftimonies of vari- 
ous ancient writers coacerning the evangelift Luke; and 
from thefe he deduces feveral inferences that ferve to fettle 
his profeffion and country, and to correé&t the miftakes of 
other authors. 'The-notion which fome have entertained, 
that he was a painter, is without foundation, as it is not coun- 
tenanced by ancient writers. The learned Grotius and 
J. Wetftein have fuggefted, that he was a Syrian and a 
flave, either at Rome, or in Greece; and that having ob- 
tained his freedom, he returned to his native place, Antioch ; 
where he became a Jewifh profelyte, and then a Chriftian. 
This opinion is alfo rejeCted by our author ; who obferves, 
that the account given of this evangelift by Eufebius, and 
by Jerom after him, that he was a Syrian, and a native of 
Antioch, is not fupported by the authority of Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, ‘Lertullian, or Origen, nor indeed 
by any other writer before Eufebius. Cave and Mill have 
intimated, that Luke was converted by Paul at Antioch ; 
but it is alleged, on the other hand, that if Luke had been 
a Gentile, converted by Paul, he would have been always 
uncircumcifed, and unfit to be the companion of Paul. 
For the apoftle would not have allowed the Greeks or Gen- 
tiles of Antioch, or any other place, to fubmit to that 
rite. Befides, no hints cccur in the Aéts, or in the epittle 
of St. Paul, that Luke was his convert. It has been 
doubted by feveral learaed men, whether the evangelift Luke 
was a phyfician. Dr. Lardner allows, that the diftinguifh- 
ing charaéter of ‘¢ beloved phyfician” (Col. iv. 14.) has oc= 
cafioned a difficulty, which, however, he thinks, is not in- 
fuperable ; and he conceives it probable, that Luke the 
evangelift was by profeffion a phyfician. That St. Luke 
was a Jew by birth, or at leaft by religion, our author argues 
from his being a conftant companion of Paul in many places, 
particularly at Jerufalem. If he had been an uncircum- 
cifed Gentile, fome exceptions would have been made to 
him, which we do not find from St. Paul’s epiftles, or 
the Ads, to have been the cafe; and befides, he follows the 
Jewifh computations of times, fuch as the paflover, the 
pentecolt, and the fait. (See Agts, x1. 3. xx. 6. 16. xxvii. 9.) 
In this opinion, that St. Luke was a Jew, many learned and 
judicious moderns, as Mr. L. Bafnage and J. A. Fabricius, 
concur; and Dr. Lardner thinks, that it ought not to be 
queltioned. Moreover, he was probably an early Jewifh be- 
liever, foon after Chrift’s afcenfion, if not a hearer of 
Chrift, and one of the 70 difciples. The moft ancient 
writers fpeak of Luke as a difciple of the apoftles. Some 
have reckoned him one of the Seventy, others have thought 
him to be Lucius, mentioned by St. Paul in the epiltle to the 
Romans, and others have fuppofed, that he was one of the 
two difciples that met Jefus in the way to Emmaus. If 
Lucius be the evangelift Luke, which is an opinion adopted 
by feveral learned writers, we may conclude, that he was a 
Jew, and related to the apoftle. We may know his charac- 
ter, and, in part, his hittory, from A@s, xi. 19—21, and 
xii, I—4. He was an early Jewifh believer after Chiift’a 

9. afcenfiony 
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afcenfion, and together with others was very ferviceable in 
preaching the cates at an early period, to Jews and Gen- 
tiles out of Judea. And if the other difciple, who accom- 
panied Cleopas in the way to Emmaus, be Luke the evan- 
gelift, he was a difciple and eye-witnefs of Jefus Chrilt ; 
though we do not allow him to be one of the 7o. It ap- 
pears further, that St. Luke was for a confiderable time a 
eonitant companion of St. Paul; and that he was alfo ac- 
quainted with other apoftles. Itis probable, that St. Luke 
died a natural death; becaufe none of the moft ancient 
writers, fuch as Clement of Alexandria, Ireneus, Origen, 
Eufebius, and Jerom, fay any thing of his martyrdom. 
Gaudentius, bifhop of Brefcia, about the year 387, obferves, 
that in his time it was generally faid, that Luke and Andrew 
finifhed their courfe at Patre in Achaia, but without adding 
that it was by martyrdom: and if St. Luke be called a 
martyr, the appellation may be underftood in a general fenfe, 
as equivalent to confeffor, or a great fufferer for the gofpel. 
Cave fays (Hift, Lit. p. 25.) that Luke lived a fingle life, 
and died in the 84th year of his age, about the year of 
Chrift 70, but of what death is uncertain. Philoftorgius 
informs us, that in the reign of the emperor Conftantius, 
the reliques of St. Luke were tranflated from Achaia to 
Conftantinople ; and therefore it muft have been a general 
perfuafion in thofe times, that St. Luke had died, and had 
been buried in Achaia, which, Gregory Nazianzen fays, 
was the province affigned to St. Luke. Lardner. 

Luxe’s Gofpel, Si., in Biblical Hiftory, the gofpel written 
by the evangelift Luke. That the gofpel and the Acts were 
written by St. Luke, is a fact that 1s confirmed by the teiti- 
mony of the moft unexceptionable of ancient writers. To this 
purpofe we may obferve, that this gofpel is often cited by 
Juftin Martyr, who lived A.D. 140, and by the martyrs of 
Lyons, A.D. 177. Ireneus, A.D. 178, fays exprefsly, 
that Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book 
the gofpel preached by him. Clement of Alexandria, 
A.D. 194, has borne ample teftimony to this gofpel, as 
well as the AG&s. Tertullian, A. D. 200, afferts againft 
Marcion the genuinenefs and integrity of the copies of St. 
Luke’s gofpel, owned by himfelf and Chriftians in general, 
and for this he appeals to divers apoftolical churches. Luke’s 
digeft, fays this ancient father, is often afcribed to Paul; 
it being eafy to take that for the mafter’s which the difci- 
ples publifhed. Origen, A.D. 230, mentions the gofpels 
according to the order in which they are now generally 


received; and “the third,” he fays, “is that according to 


Luke, the zofpel commended by Paul, publifhed for the 
fake of the Gentile converts.”?’ Eufebius of Cefarea, A.D. 
315, {peaking of St. Paul’s fellow-labourers, fays, ‘ and 
Luke, who was of Antioch, and by profeffion a phyfician, 


_ for the moft part a companion of Paul, who had likewife a 


more than flight acquaintance with the reft of the apoltles, 


_ has left us in two books, divinely infpired, evidence of the 


art of healing fouls, which he had learned from them. One 
of thefe is the gofpel, which he profeffeth to have written, 
as they delivered it to him, “ who from the beginning were 
eye-witneffes and minifters of the word,” with all whom he 
fays likewife, he’ has been perfe@tly acquainted from the 


_ very firft. The other is the Adts of the Apoftles, which 


he compofed now, “ not from what he had received by the 
report of others, but from what he had feen with his own 
eyes.”’ Inthe Synopfis, afcribed to Athanafius, but fup- 
pofed to be written about the end of the fifth century, it is 
faid, “that the gofpel of Luke was diétated by the apoftle 


_ Paul, and written and publifhed by the blefled apoftle and 
_ phyfician Luke.” 
‘greater number of authorities. 


But it is needlefs in this place tocite a 
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As to the time in which this gofpel was written, it may 
be fettled without much difficulty. The Aéts of the apoftles 
were publifhed A.D. 63 or 64, and not long after the gof- 
pel, as is generally allowed. Accordingly Dr. Mill fap? 
pofes, thofe books to have been two parts of one and the 
fame volume, and to have been publifhed in the year of 
Chrift 64. The gofpel itfelf bears internal charaGters of the 
time in which it was written. As to the place where it was 
written, learned writers have differed. Jerom fays, that 
Luke, the third evangelift, publithed his gofpel in the coun- 
tries of Achaia and Beotia. Gregory Nazianzen alfo fays, 
that Luke wrote for the Greeks, or in Achaia. Grotius 
fays, that about the time when Paul left Rome, Luke de- 
parted to Achaia, and there wrote his books, which we 
have. Cave thought that they were written at Rome, and 
before the termination of Paul’s captivity. But it is faid 
by Mill, Grabe, and Wetftein, that Luke publifhed his 
gofpel at Alexandria in Egypt. Dr. Lardner has parti- 
cularly examined thefe different opinions; and he concludes, 
that “upon the whole, there appears not any good reafon 
to fay, that St. Luke wrote his gofpel at Alexandria, or 
that he preached at all in Egypt. It is more probable, 
that when he left Paul, he went into Greece, and there 
compofed, or finifhed, and publifhed his gofpel, and the 
Aéts of the apoftles.”” Origen was of opinion that this gof- 
pel was written for gentile converts; Jerom fays, that of 
all the evangeliits Luke was belt fkilled in the Greek lan- 
guage, and that he wrote his gofpel more efpecially for 
gentiles, but Chryfoftom maintains that-he wrote for all in 
general. Luke himfelf, at the beginning of his gofpel, 
afligns the reafon of his writing, declaring, that whereas 
many others had rafhly undertaken to give a relation of the 
matters which he moft furely believed, he thought himfelf 
obliged, in order the better to divert us from the uncertain 
relations of others, to deliver in his gofpel a certain account 
of thofe things, which he was well affured of from his inti- 
mate acquaintance and familiarity with Paul, and his con- 
verfation with the other apoftles. So fays Eufebius. 

St. Luke has infcribed his two books, his gofpel, and the 
A&s to Theophilus, by whom fome underftand any good 
Chriftian ia general, others a particular perfon. Auguttin, 
Chryfoftom, and many others, have underftood Theophilus 
to bea real perfon. Cave fuppofed him to be a nobleman 
of Antioch; but it feems more probable, that if St. Luke 
publifhed his books in Greece, as we have already ftated, 
Theophilus, to whom they are addrefled, was a man of the 
fame country. It is of greater importance to afcertain, 
who are defignated by the many mentioned by the evan- 
gelift, who before him had attempted to write hiftories of 
Jefus Chrift. Epiphanius fuppofes, that St. Luke here 
refers to Cerinthus, Merinthus, and others of that defcrip- 
tion. Origen and Jerom fay, that many attempted to write 
gofpels, as Batilides, Apelles, and others ; and they men- 
tion feveral fuch, not received by the church; fuch as the 
gofpel of Thomas and Matthias, the gofpel of the Egyp- 
tans and of the Twelve. Theophylact feems to imagine, 
that the evangelift referred to the two latter gofpels now 
named. Grabe, while he allows that St. Luke did not 
refer to the gofpels of Bafilides or Thomas, or fome others 
mentioned by Origen, for they were not publithed till after 
St. Luke’s death, thinks, that St. Luke might refer to the 
gofpels according to the Egyptians, and according to the 
twelve, and fome others. But againft this opinion it might 
be urged, that the gofpel according to the Egyptians was 
not compofed before the fecond century. Dr. Mill is of 
opinion, that of the many narrations to which St. Luke 
refers, the two principal were the gofpels according to the 

Hebrews, 
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Hebrews, and according to the Egyptians. Abont the 
~year 55, or fomewhat fooner, fays Mill, were compofed, by 
fome of the faithful, evangelical narrations, or fhort hiftories 
of Chrift. The writers were not our evangelifts Matthew 
and Mark ; but fome of the firft Chriftians, who, before 
‘Luke, and alfo before Matthew and Mark, wrote hiftories 
of the things done by Chrift, and received from apofto- 
lical cradition, not with a bad or heretical defign, but with 
the fame defign with our evangelifts ; but their hiftories, as 
we may infer from St. Luke’s account, were inaccurate 
and imperfect, and they contained fome things not certain, 
or well attefted, and poffibly fome miftakes. Dr. Lardner, 
who upon the whole approves the preceding ftatement, can- 
not allow the gofpel according to the twelve, or according 
to the Hebrews, to have been’one of the memoirs or narra- 
tions to which St. Luke refers ; for thefe were fhort hifto- 
riec, whereas that was a full gofpel, fuppofed to have been 
-either.St. Matthew's original Hebrew gotpel with additions, 
or his original Greek gofpel, tranflated into Hebrew with 
additions. Moreover, the gofpel according to the Egyp- 
tians could not have been one of thefe memoirs, becaufe it 
was an heretical gofpel, probably compofed in the fecond 
century by fome Encratites, who were enemies of marriage. 
Whatever the memoirs or narrations were, none of them 
now remain, nor even fo muchias any fragments, nor quo- 
tations of them occurring in any Chriftian writings now ex- 
tant. Marcion, a heretic who lived in the firft half of the 
fecond century, rejected all the gofpels, except that of 
St. Luke, and this he mutilated and altered, and interpo- 
lated in a great variety of places. He would not allow it 
to be called the gofpel of St. Luke, erafing the name of 
that evangelilt from the beginning of his copy. Some of 
his followers confidered it as written partly by Chrilt him- 
felf, and partly by the apoftle Paul. Marcion retrenched 
the firft and fecond chapters entirely, and begun his goipel 
at the firft verfe of the third chapter, and even read this in 
a manner different from our copies, viz. In the 15th year 
of Tiberius Cefar, God defcended into Capernaum, a city 
of Galilee. Some late Chriftian writers have concurred in 
_Marcion’s retrenchment ; but without fufficient authority. 
Lardner. 

St. Luke, fays a modern writer, is pure, copious, and 
flowing in his language, and has a wonderful and entertain- 
ing variety of felect circumftances in his narration of our 
Saviour’s divine a€tions. He acquaints us with numerous 
pafiages of the evangelical hiftory, not related by any other 
evangelift ; both in this gofpel and Apoftolical A&s, he is 
accurate and neat, clear and flowing, with a natural and eafy 
grace; his ityle is admirably accommodated to the defign 
of hiftory ; it had a very confiderable refemblance to that 
of his great maiter St. Paul; and, like him, he had a 
learned and liberal education, and appears to have been very 
converfant with the beft claffics; for many of his words 
and expreflions are exally parallel to theirs. Blackwall’s 
Sacred Claffics. 

Luxe’s Day, St., is a feftival obferved on the 18th of 
‘Oober. 

Luxer’s Hofpital, St. See Hosprrat, 

Luxe’s Keys, in Geography, two {mall iflands near the 
-coalt of Honduras. N. lat. 15° 50}. W. long. 86° 35'. 

LUKIN, a town of Poland, in Volhynia; 56 miles N. 
of Zytomiers, f 

LUKINJA, a town of Samogitia; 24 miles N. of 
Miedniki. 

LUKOIENOV, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Niznei-Novgorod; 80 miles S. of Niznei-Novgorod. 
N.Jat. 54° 58'. E. long. 54° 2o!. 
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LUKOMLA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Polothk ; 60 miles §.S.E. of Polotflc. 

LUKOW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Lub- 
lin; 40 miles N. of Lublin: 

LUKOWA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Belez; 44 miles W.S.W. of Belez. 

LUKOWO, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Brzefe ; 80 miles E. of Pinfk. * , 

LULANIS, in Botany, a name given by fome of the 
ancient Greeks to a plant, ufed very frequently for a yel- 
low colour in dyeing, and by the ladies for tinging their hair 
yellow, the favourite colour of thofe times. .Neophytus 
explaining this word, fays, that it fignifiedthe fame with 
ifatis, glaftum, or woad; and feveral others have been of 
that opinion, though very abfurdly, fince the glaftum or 
woad dies a blue coleur, not a yellow; and by no means 
an{wers the defcription of the lulanis, which is the fame 
with the lutum, or lutea herba of the Romans, and with 
the geniftella tin€toria, or dyers’-weed of thefe times. 

LULEA, or Luta, in Geography, a fea-port of Swe- 
den, in Weit Bothnia, on the N. fide of the river Lulea, ‘at 
the N.W. extremity of the gulf of Bothnia, with a good 
harbour ; 68 miles W. of Tornea. N. lat. 65°38/. E. long. 
22% Ads 
LULES, Los, a town of South America, in the pro- 
vince of Tucuman; 50 miles N, of St. Miguel de Tu- 
cuman. 

LULLI, Joun Baptist pe, in Biography, fecretary to 
Louis XIV., and fuperintendant of his mufic, was born at 
Florence in 1633, having a miller for his fire. A Cordelier 
gave him his firit leffons in mufic upon the guitar, though 
he afterwards applied to the violin. He was only thirteen 
when the Chevalier de Guife, being on his travels in Italy, 
propofed to his parents to take him into France, and engage 
Mademoifelle de Guife, his filter, to take him among the 
officers of her kitchen. 

This princefs having accidentally heard him play on the 
violin, had him taught, and he became in a fhort time an 
excellent performer. 

Louis XIV. being defirous to hear him, was fo pleafed 
with his performance, that in 1652, he appointed him in- 
fpe€tor-general of his violins, and foon after created a new . 
band, which was called /es petits violons. Thefe new mufi- 
cians formed by Lulli foon became the firft in Europe, 
which is not faying much for them, as fuch was the igno- 
rance of the generality of inftrumental performers at this 
time, that they could execute nothing which they did not 
know by heart. . ’ 

The genius, therefore, of Lulli was obliged to contrac it- 


felf to the abilities of his orcheftra, and it is fuppofed that _ ‘; 


he would have written as well as his fucceffors, if he had 
lived a hundred years later. 

Before the eftablifhment of the opera in France, the king 
every year gave to his court magnificent {pectacles- called 
ballets, in which there was a great number of fymphonies, 


mixed with recitatives. Lulli firft began by only compofing 
the mufic to the dances in thefe ballets; but the king be- 
came fo fond of his compojiitions, that he would hear no 


other. 
In 1672, Perrin, to whom the patent for an opera was 


fir granted, refigned it to Lulli, whofe genius began — a | 


to expand, and he may be regarded as the creator of this 
kind of mufic, which (according to M. Laborde) has not 


been fo much improved (in France, he fhould have faid) as 


fome imagine, and in many particulars has, perhaps, loft 
more than it has gained. 5; 
It is true, that he was affifted by the immortal Quinault. 
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ef whom ke had the penetration to difcover the genius, and 
the dexterity to fecure the affiltance by adeed, in which 
the poet engaged to fupply him every year with a new 
drama, -fer 4000 livres, about 200/. 

Quinault fketched many plans, and carried them to the 
king for his approbation: after which Lulh pointed out 
to him the places where the dances were to be introduced, 
and let him hear the airs. The fcenes were examined, by his 
majelty’s command, in the Academie des Belles Lettres, 
Thus by their united opinions, all the dramas of Quinault 
were regulated, which remain the beit that were produced in 
France during the 17th century, and will probably con- 
tinue the belt, if new fet, for many ages yet tocome. The 
enemies of Quinault, jealous of his glory and talents, con- 
trived to bring about a quarrel between the poet and 
mufician. Lulli had recourfe to La Fontaine, who, at his 
requeft, produced the opera of « Daphne,’’ but as foon 
as Lulli had heard it read, he did not conceal from the 
author, that he thought his talents did not extend to writing 
operas. La Fontaine, piqued at having laboured in vain, to 
revenge himfelf on Lulli, for his coarfe rejeétion of his 
drama, wrote his comedy, or rather fatire, of ** The Flo- 
rentine,”? but as he had a good heart, he foon fubdued his 
wrath, and they were fincerely reconciled. 

The king, more and more pleafed with his mufic, con- 
ferred on him the title and emoluments of fecretary to his 
majefty, and heaped upon him many,other favours for his 
family. 

The king having been extremely ill in 1686, Lulli com- 
pofed a Te Deum on his recovery, which was executed in 
| the church of the Feuillans, Rue Saint Honoré, the eighth 
of January 1687. In enthufiaftically regulaticg the time 
with his cane, he ftruck his foot fo violently, that, probably 
| from a bad habit of body, a mortification came on. He 
was at firft advifed to have the toe taken off which was 
| wounded by the cane, then the foot, and then the leg. But 
fome quacks having promifed to cure him without amputa- 
tion, Meffrs. de Venddme, who had a fincere regard for him, 
| offered to the quacks 2000 piltoles if they cured him, and 
lodged them in the hands of a banker. But all their efforts 
were ufelefs, and it was announced to him that he mutt pre- 
pare for death. His confeffor refufed to give him abfolu- 
tion, but upon condition. that he weuld burn the opera of 
Achilles and Polixene, which he had been preparing for the 
ftage. He confented, and the compofition was committed 
to the flames. 

Some days after, fancying himfelf a little better as the 
| gangrene encreafed, one of: the young princes of Vendéme 
came to fee him; ‘¢ What! Baptilt, (fays he,) haft thou been 
fo foolifh as to burn fuch good mufic.”’—* Huth, hufh! my 
| lord, (whifpers Lulli,) I have got a copy of it.’”” However, 

it is aflerted, that he manifefted in his lait moments a fincere 
| repentance, and teltified the highef fenfe of religion. He 
| died at Paris on the 22d of March 1687, in the 54th year 
| of his age. He was buried in the church of Les petits Péres, 
‘in La Place des Victoires, where a fine monument was 
| erected to his memory, and where may have been read, be- 
| fore the revolution, the following epitaph by Santeuil: 


© Perfida mors, inimica audax, temeraria et excors, 
Crudelifque, et ceca probris te abfolvimus iftis, 
Non de te querimur, tua fint hee munia magna. 
Sed quando per te populi Regifque voluptas, 
Non ante auditis rapuit qui cantibus orbem 
Loutrivs eripitur, querimur modo, furdus fuifti.” 


Lulli was a fortunate man to arrive in a country where 
geufic. had been fo little cultivated, that he never had any 
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rival, nor was there throughout the whole kingdom of 
France an individual who had the courage to doubt of his 
infallibility in his art. He was fortunate in fo magnifi-ent 
a patron, and ftill more fortunate in a Lyric poet, who 
could intereit an audience by all the powers of poetry, by 
the contexture @f his fables, and variety and force of his 
characters. 

Lulli was rough, rude, and coarfe in his manners, but 
without malice. His greateft frailties were the love of wine 
and money. There were found in his coffer 630,000 
livres in gold, an exorbitant fum for the time in which he 
lived. He had the art of making himfelf at once beloved 
and feared by the performers of his mufic, whichis doubt- 
lefs the moft effential talent for governing fuch eccentric 
and mutinous fubjects; but however difficult it may be to 
keep them in order and in good humour, true merit, exact 
juttice, and a fteady condudt always fucceed. 

Lulli married the only daughter of Michel Lambert, the 
celebrated mufician, and the beft finging-mafter of his time. 
By this marriage he had three fons and three daughters, to 
all of whom he left an ample provifion, and friends in power, - 
who conferred on them places, penfions, and kindnefs. 

LULLY, Raymonp, a philofopher and chemift of great 
note in the dark ages, was born in the ifland of Majorca in 
1236, of an illuftrious family of that name at Barcelona. 
From the works that bear his name, it is fuppofed that he 
was ardently attached to the ftudy of the fciences, of phi- 
lofophy, theology, chemiftry, and medicine ; but there is 
great doubt as to the genuinenefs of many of thofe works, 
which were probably written by his pupils, or even by per- 
fons who lived confiderably pofterior to his time. In his , 
youth he bore arms, and led the life of a man of pleafure., 
It is related of him that he fell in love with a young damfel, 
named Eleonora, who obftinately rejected his addreffes ; and, 
at length, when he was one day ftrongly preffing his fuit, 
and demanding the reafon of her refufal, fhe expofed her 
breait confumed with a cancerous ulcer. This fpectacle is” 
{aid to have infpired him with a refolution of feeking a _re- 
medy for her difeafe, and to have been the motive which 
led him to the chemical ftudies, for which he became cele- 
brated, as well as to a journey into Africa, for the purpofe of; 
confulting the works of Geber. But others affirm that the- 
fight had fuch an effect upon him, that he plunged into 
religious retirement, and devoted the reft of his days to 
pious purpofes. It appears certain that he undertook a 
courfe of travels into Africa and the Ealt, with the view of 
converting the Mahometans to the Chriftian faith, where he: 
incurred greath hardfhips and dangers, and whence he was 
permitted to depart only upon condition of not returning. 
He was itill, however, fo much inflamed with zeal for this 
object, that he entered the Francifcan order, and again vi- 
fited Africas When he was again found there, he was 
thrown into prifon, and after fuffering mach torture, was 
releafed through the interceflion of fome Genoefe mer- 
chants, who took him on board their fhip ; but he died or 
the paflage when juit in fight of his native land, in 1315. 
Others affert that he was {toned to death while preaching 
to the infidels in Africa, on the 26th of March of that 
year. 

: From this narrative, which reprefents Lully in the light 
of a fanatic miflionary, we fhould not expe that [cientific 
character which has caufed his name to be preferved to mo-, 
dern times. It feems, however, that he had travelled in, 
England, France, and Germany ; and he calls himfelf a dif- 
ciple of Roger Bacon, whom he had probably feen in his 
journey. Asa chemilt, indeed, he appears in an extraor- 
dinary light ; for although he is believed to have been the, 
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firft who mentioned the philofopher’s ftone, and though 
that was the leading object of his refearches, together with 
the fancied panacea, or univerfal remedy ; yet he maintained 
that chemiltry was only to be acquired, and thefe objeéts to 
be obtained by a feties cf experiments ; and that the art 
was not to be taught by words. Boerhaave fays of the 
chemical works extant in Lully’s name, that he has perufed 
moft of them, and finds them beyond all expe€tation excel- 
lent ; fo that he has been tempted to doubt whether they 
could be the work of that age. “So full,” fays he, «are 
they of the experiments and obfervations which cccur in later 
writers, that either they muft be {uppofititious, or the an- 
* cient chemifts muft have been acquainted with many things 
which pafs for modern difcoveries.”” 

Lully has alfo been celebrated as a fcholaftic metaphy- 
fician. He introduced into the fchools a “new tranfcendant 
art,” which was diltinguifhed by his name, and by means of 
which a perfon might hold a difputation for a whole day, 
upon any fubjeét whatever, without underftanding any thing 
of the matter. This invention fuited the genius of the age. 
It confifted in colleGing a number of general terms, com- 
mon to all the fciences, of which an alphabetical table was 
to be provided. Subjeéts and predicates taken from thefe 
were to be refpectively infcribed in angular {paces upon cir- 
cular papers. The effences, qualities, affections, and rela- 
tions of things being thus mechanically brought together, 
the circular papers of fubjeéts were fixed in a frame, and 
thofe of predicates were fo placed upon them as to move 
freely, and in their revolutions to produce various combi- 
nations of fubjects and predicates, whence would arife defi- 
nitions, axioms, and propofitions, varying infinitely. ‘This 
contrivance, worthy of Laputa, was greatly admired in its 
time, and its author acquired the title of the mo/ enlightened 
doéor. 

The foliowing are the titles of thofe of his works which 
relate to chemiftry: ‘ De Secretis Nature, feu de Quinta 
Effentia, Libellus,’’ firft printed in 1518, 4to. and frequently 
republifhed ; “ Apertorium de veri Lapidis compofitione,” 
1546; © Teftamentum ducous Libris univerfam Artem 
Chemicam compleétens. Item ejafdem Compendium anime 
tranfmutationis Artis metallorum,”’ 1566; ‘ Liber Mer- 
curiorum ;” “ De Arte brevi;’’ “ Secreta Secretorum ;” 
“ Codicillus, feu Vade Mecum, in quo fontes Alchymice 
Artis et Philofophice reconditioris uberrime traduntur.”’ 
Many manufcript effays of Lully are preferved in the library 
at Leyden, and upwards of a hundred, it is faid, which have 
never been publifhed, in that of Venice. A complete edi- 
tion of all the writings attributed to this author was pub- 
lithed at Mayence in 1714, including treatifes on theology, 
morals, medicine, chemiftry, phyfics, law, &c. Gen. Biog. 
Eloy Di&. Hitt. 

Luury’s Art. See Art, and the preceding article. 

LULOLA, in Geography, a itrong town in Angola, 
fituated on an ifland about 100 miles from the mouth of the 
Coanza, fortified by the Portuguefe. 

LULWORTH, East, a parifh in the hundred of Win- 
frith, in Blandford divifion of Dorfetfhire, England, is fituated 
fix miles from Wareham, and 116 from London, and con- 
tains 74 houfes and 364 inhabitants. The chief objec 
worthy of notice here is Lulworth caltle, the feat of 
Weld, efq. It is fituated in the fouth-eaft corner of an 
extenfive park, which occupies a circuit of nearly four miles 
and a half, and has been lately furrounded by an excellent 
ftone wall, upwards of eight feet high. The prefent edi- 
fice, which was built on or near the {cite of a caftle men- 
tioned fo far back as the year 1146, was commenced in 
x58, and finifhed in 1609, except the internal decorations, 
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which were not completed till after the year 164%, when 
the anceftor of the late owner purchafed the eftate. The 
caftle is an exa&t cube of eighty feet, with a round tower 
at each corner thirty feet in diameter, and rifing fixteen feet 
above the walls, which, as well as the towers, are embattled. 
The hall and dining-room are fpacious, and the rooms in 
general eighteen feet high. The principal front is on the 
eaft, and is faced with Chilmark ftone, decorated with fta- 
tuary. In the year 1789, during their majetties’ refidence 
at Weymouth, Mr. Weld had feveral royal vifits, the par- 
ticulars of which are recorded in two infcriptions over the 
entrance to the caflle. Mr. Weld has lately ereGted: an 
elegant little chapel for the convenience of his family ; this 
ftruGture is of a circular form, increafed by four feétions of 
a circle, fo as to form a crofs, and finifhed with a dome and 
lantern, he parifh church of St. Andrew (which was an 
ancient and curious fabric) has been recently rebuilt at the 
expence of Mr. Weld. 

United with the foregoing parifh, and about a mile diftant 
towards the fea, is that of Weft Lulworth, which contains 
73 houfes and 312 inhabitants. Ata fmall ditance is Lul- 
worth Cove, a fort of natura! bafin, into which the fea flows 
through a wide gap in the cliff, fufficient for the entrance of 
veffels of 70 or 80 tons burthen. About a mile from the 
cove is the Arched Rock, which projects from the land into 
the fea, having an opening near 20 feet high in the middle, 
formed like an arch, through which the profpeét of the fea 
ae a peculiar effect. Bcauties of England and Wales, 
vol. iv. 

LUMACHELLE Marstz. See Marste. 

LUMAMPA, in Geography, a town of South America, 
in the province of Tucuman; go miles S. of St. Yago-del 
Eftero. 

LUMBAGO, in Medicine, fignifies a pain in the loins 
(dumbi), efpecially from rheumatilm, affecting the ligaments 
of the fpine, or the mufcles of the back. See Ruruma- 
TISM. 

The only difeafes which are liable to be miftaken for 
lumbago in general, are painful affections of the kidnies, — 
which, it is we'l known, are feated within the lumbar re- © 
gion on each fide of the {pine ; efpecially inflammation of 
thefe glands, or the formation of calenli in them, or the’ — 
paffage of thefe concretions through the ureters towards 
the bladder. The fymptoms, attendant upon thefe difor- — 
ders of the kidnies, will be found deferibed in their proper ~ 
places. (See Neryrarteia, Nepueiris, and GRAVEL.) | 
We may obferve here, that, in /umbago, the pain does net — 
follow the courfe of the ureters, it is not accompanied with | 
retraction of the tefticle in men, it is not increafed by ex- | 
ternal preffure, it is often little felt, except in the ere | 
pofture, and there is no vomiting, nor any change in the | 
quantity or quality of the urine; the contrary of all which |} 
is obferved in inflammatory and calculous affeQions of the 
kidnies. ‘ 

The internal remedies, commonly adminiftered for the cure” 
of other forms of rheumatifm, are alfo beneficial in the lum- 
bago ; fuch as opiates, with antimonials and other fudorifics, 
taken at bed-time, and followed by laxatives in the morning, | 
or combined with laxatives, efpecially the fubmuriate of 
mercury, preparations of fulphur, or falts. Much relief, — 
however, is afforded by the application of local ftimulants — 
to the lumbar region externally. Liniments of camphor, — 
turpentine, and fimilar fubftances, have been found from the 
experiments of Dr. Home, Dr. Ferriar, and others, among i 
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the moft efficacious of thefe applications. Dr. Ferriar 
affirms, that he has found a folution of camphor in fulphuric 
ether relieve the pains of difeafed jomts, after all other — 
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applications had failed ; and he relates feveral cafes in which 
a liniment, refembling that propofed by Dr. Home, proved 
an effectual cure for lumbago. He ufed two drams of 
camphor, an ounce of bafilicon, and half an ounce of black 
foap, omittizg the oil of turpentine, ammonia, and feeds of 
cyminum, prefcribed by Dr. Home. The effet of this 
application, he fays, is commonly the removal of the pain 
within three days, often in a much, fhorter time. See 
Ferriar. Med. Hilt. and Refle&. vol. i. p. 188. Home, 
Clin. Exper. p. 261, § xiv. 

LUMBALIS, in Anatomy, an epithet applied to fome 
parts placed about the loins. The lumbar arteries are 
branches of the aorta, and the lumbar veins terminate in the 
inferior vena cava. (See Artery and Vern.) The lum- 
bar nerves are five pairs proceeding from the medulla fpi- 
nalis. (See Nerves.) The lumbar mufcles are the p/oe ; 
which fee. For an account of the lumbar vertebra, fee 
Serve. The lumbar region of the abdomen is the lateral 
and pofterior part of the umbilical region, the part, in fhort, 
which conftitutes the loins in common language. See An- 
DOMEN. 

LUMBAR, in Geography, atown of Spain, in Navarre ; 
15 miles N. of Sanguefa. 

Lumpar Abfcefs, in Surgery. See Psoas Abfcefs. 

LUMBERTON, in Geography, a poft-town of America, 
in North Carolina, and capital of Robefon county, on Drown- 
ing creek ; 32 miles S. of Fayetteville ; it has a court-houfe, 
and about 36 dwelling-houfes. 

LUMBI, in Anatomy. See Lorns. 

LUMBO, in Geography, atown of Benguela; 120 miles 
E.N.E. of Benguela. 5S. lat. 11° 45!.! 

LUMBORUM Qvaprarvus, in Anatomy, iléo-coftien of 
Dumas, a mufcle fituated towards the fide and lower part of 
the vertebral column, and extending from the crilta of the 
os innominatum, and the ileo-lumbar ligament, to the lower 
edge of the laft falfe rib, and to the tranfverfe proceffes of 
the four firft vertebre of the loins. It has the form of an 
elongated fquare, but is rather broader below than above. 
Its anterior furface is covered above by the diaphragm, then 
by the anterior lamina of the aponeurofis of the tranfverfus 
abdominis, and towards the infide by the pfoas. It cer- 
refponds to the kidney and to the colon. Its pofterior 
furface is covered by the middle aponeurofis of the tranf- 
verfus, which feparates it from the common mafs of the 
facro-lumbalis and longiffimus dorfi. The outer edge is 
inclined a little from above downwards, and from within 
outwards, and correfponds to the angle formed by the fepa- 
ration of the anterior pofterior laminz of the aponeurofis of 
the tranfverfus abdominis. The inner margin is attached to 
the points of the tranfverfe proceffes of the four firft lum- 
bar vertebrez by as many flattened pieces. ‘The lower edge 
is attached to the middle of the polio part of the crifta 
ilii, for an extent of about two inches; it is alfo fixed to the 
sleo-lumbar ligament. The upper edge is inferted in the 
lower margin of the laft falfe rib, for amore or lefs confider- 
able extent in different fubjects; in fome it occupies nearly 
the whole length, in others only the inner third part. 

It is fixed to the crifta of the os innominatum by aponeu- 
rofes, which afcend to a confiderable height on the anterior 
furface and the outer edge. ‘Thefe fibres, which proceed 
from below upwards, are croffed below by others, which 
arife fromthe tranfverfe procefs of the laft lumbar vertebra, 


The flefhy fibres afcend rather obliquely from without in- 


wards, and the internal are the fhorteit; they terminate at 


_ the tranfverfe proceffes of the lumbar vertebre by tendinous 


_ fibres. 


The external and longer ones end at the lower edge 
ef the lak falle rib by fhort aponeurofes, Sometimes ané 
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other mufeular ftratum arifes from the front of the tranfverfe 
procefles of the third and fourth lumbar vertebra, pafles 
obliquely outwards, and is blended with the reft of the | 
mufcle. 

The quadratus lumborum inclines the loins towards its 
own fide ; when thefe are fixed, it may raife the pelvis on 
that fide, and lower it on the oppofite. By drawing down- 
wards the laft falfe rib, it may be concerned in refpiration. 

LUMBRE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Straits of Calais, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri€&t of St.Omer. The place contains 502, and 
the canton 13,655 inhabitants, on a territory of 2621 kilio- 
metres, in 36 communes. i 

LUMBRERAS, a townof Spain, in Leon; 22 miles 
N:N-W. of Civdad Rodrigo. 

LUMBRICALES, in Anatomy, certain {mall mufcles 
of the fingers and toes, conneéted with the flexor tendons of 
thofe organs. See Fiexor. 

LUMBRICOIDES. ° See Ascaris. 

LUMBRICUS, Eantu-worm, in Natural Hiftory, a 
genus of the vermes-inteftina clafs and order. Body round, 
annulate, with generally an elevated flefhy belt near the 
head, moftly rough, with minute concealed prickles placed 
longitudinally, and furnifhed with a lateral aperture. There 
are fixteen {pecies contained in this genus, of which four are 
natives of this country. 


Species. 


* Trrrestris; Common earth-worm, fometimes named 
dew-worm. Body red, with eight rows of prickles. There 
is another variety exactly like this, only half the fize. The 
body contains about one hundred and forty rings, each of 
which has four pair of prickles, not vifible to the naked 
eye, but difcoverable to the touch: when expanded, it is 
convex oneach fide; but when contraéted, it is flattifh be- 
neath, with a red canal down the body ; the belt is wrinkled 
and porous; mouth placed beneath the probofcis. It in- 
habits decayed wood and common foil, which, by per- 
forating, it renders fit to receive the rain: it devours the 
cotyledons of plants, and wanders about by night; it is the 
food of moles, hedge-hogs, and various birds. 

This worm has neither bones, brains, eyes, nor feet. It 
has a number of breathing holes fituated along the back, and 
near each ring. The heart is placed near the head, and 
may be obferved to heat with a very diftin€ motion. The 
{mall rings are furniflied with a fet of mufcles, that enable it 
to a& ina fort of fpiral direGtion; and by this means it is 
capable, in the moft complete manner, of creeping on the 
earth, or penetrating into its fubitance, Thefe mufcles en- 
able the worm to contraét or dilate its body with great force. 
The rings are each armed with {mall {tiff fharp prickles, 
which the animal is able to open out or clofe upon its body 5 
and from beneath the fkin there is fecreted a flimy matter, 
which, by lubricating the body, greatly facilitates its paf- 
fagethrough the’ earth. 

This worm has been confousded with the Ascaris Lum- 
bricoides, or round worm of the human inteltines; which fee. 
The difference between the two may be briefly pointed out 
in this place, 

The common earth-worm has its extremities much blunter 
than thofe of the inteftinal ; its mouth confifts of a {mall, 
longitudinal fiffure, fituated on the under furface of a fmall 
¥ounded head, there being no appearance of the three ve- 
ficles which are found in the afearis. On the under-furface 
of the earth-worm there is a large femi-lunar fold of fkin, 
into which: the head rétreats; but this is wanting in the 
afcaris: The anus of the earth-worm opens at the very exs 
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tremity of the tail, and not, as in the afcaris, at a con- 
fiderable diftance from it. The afcaris wants the tranfverfe 
ruge, which are fo ftrongly marked in tLe eaxth-worm, as 
well as the broad yellowifh band by which the body of the 
latter is furrounded. 

The internal ftructure of the two worms is alfo extremely 
different. In the earth-worm there is a complete and large 
ftomach, confilting of two cavities; and the inteftinal canal 
in the latter is larger, and more formed into facculi than in 
the afcaris. The parts fubfervient to generation in thefe 
sworms are very different: in the afcaris there is a diftin€tion 
of fex, But the common earth-worm is hermaphrodite, 

' Dew-worms, though a fmall, and frequently regarded as 
a defpicable link in the chain of nature, would, if loft, be 
greatly miffed by thofe who are apt to confider them as a 
nuifance. For, independently of their affording a large fup- 
ply of food to birds, &c. already noticed, they are of great 
ufe in promoting vegetation, by boring, perforating, and 
loofening the foil, and rendering it pervious to rain and the 
fibres of plants, by drawing ftraws and ftalks of leaves and™ 
twigs into it; and, mott of all, by throwing up fuch num- 
bers of lumps called worm-cafts, which aét as a fine manure 
for grain and grafs. 

* Marinus; Lug. Back with two rows of brifily 
tubercles; body pale red, round, and apnulate, with greater 
or lefs rings; the firft prominent, with two oppofite tufts 
of fhort briftles on each, the lower part fmooth, It is 
found on the fhores of England, and other parts of the 
European coaft, where it buries itfelf in the fand toa great 
depth, leaving a httle rifing with an aperture on the furface. 
It is ufed asa bait for fifhes. 

Vermicutaris. Body white, with two rows of prickles. 
It inhabits the wet and decayed trunks of trees, and among 
moi{t leaves, moving very expeditioufly in moilt places, but 
twilting itfelf up in dry ones. Its body is polifhed and 
glabrous. 

VaniecaTus. Rufous fpotted, with fix rows of prickles. 
It inhabirs wet plantations, and is the molt beautiful of the 
whole genus. The body red, very finely teffellate with 
brown, having a fanguineous line running down the whole 
body. It eafily breaks in pieces, and as eafily reproduces 
what has been loft by accident or otherwife. 

Tupirex. Body reddifh, with two rows of prickles; 
the hody is pellucid, very fimple, thin, and truncate at the 
-tip, with a dark intefiine. It is found at the bottom of 
rivulets, where it forms a perpendicular tube of earth for its 
habitation. ; 

Liygatus. Body white, with a longitudinal red line. 
Found very abundantly on the fhores of the Baltic, among 
fea-weed, It is pellucid, with rather a fhort bedy, having 
aos artery on the back, and a bifid vein towards the 

ead. 

Cizratus. Body rufous, and ciliate between the rings; 
the body is glabrous, with about forty fegments; the inter- 
fe&tions are armed with four tufts of fhort briftles. 

Tusrcoua. White, with a red dorfal {pot on each of 
the fegments. ‘This {pecies is found in the bays of Norway 
that have a clayey bottom, in a round membranaceous tube, 
covered with mud, and about an inch longer than itfelf. It 
has, twenty-five fegments in the body, of which the inter- 
feGions are armed with two briftles on each fide ; the intef- 
tine is black, and running down the whole body. 

Ecuiurus. Body covered with rows of granulations; 
the hind-part obtufely truncate, aud furrounded with a 
double crown of brifiles. It inhabits the fandy bottom of 
the fhores of Belgium; is mo‘t obfervable in winter, aud is 


the chief food of cod-fifh, Body whitifh-grey, with fulvous 
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vifcera, about the fize of a perfon’s middle finger; tongue 
flefhy, thickifh, and boat-fhaped. 

* THaLasseMA. Body ‘itriate, dirty red, with fhining 
red {pots, beneath grey ; mouth furrounded with a funnel- 
like tube, which is wxinkled within, and plaited at the 
margin; the body is glabrous, mucous, thicker at one end, 
and fomewhat pointed at the other; the mouth is placed. 
above with a faffron funnel. Inhabits the fhores of Corn 
wall. 

Epuuts. Body whitifh-flefh-colour, fubclavate behind, 
dilated and papillous before; mouth terminal, and fur- 
rounded witha villous rim or wrinkle. There are two -hun- 
dred and feventy-eight rings between the villous part and 
the hinder end, feparated: by an annular {tria; the hind-part 
bulbous, with a double papilla; the fore-part befet with 
numerous flefh-coloured ones difpofed in tranfverfe rows. 

* Oxyurus. Body whitifh-livid, very fharp at the hind 
extremity, and obtufe before, with a round, retractile, and 
exfertile probofcis. This {pecies is found on the. Suffex 
coait, is about an inch and a half long, and annulate with 
very fine ftrie; fnout truncate, and very fine, granulate, 
with a pore at the bafe fcarcely vifible.. ~ 

Fraaitis. Body red,,with lateral divided warts,. and; 
fafciculate brifiles. The body of this fpecies refembles the 
terreftris, with above five hundred {mooth and very brittle - 
rings; the head is conic, with an approximate wrinkled. 


mouth. It inhabits the muddy bottom of the bays of Nore. 
way. 
ArMIGER. Body red,’ with double lanceolate: lamelle- 


on the belly, and none on the fore-part ;.is about two.inches 
long, and confifting of about two hundred rings... Found ia. 
the iflands of Norway. 

Crrratus. Body armed with very long. cirrie. Inhabits 
the Norway feas. 

SABELLARIS. Body. jointed, and truncate at-one end s- 
the interfections of the joints thick, and armed with twa 
prickles. It refembles the tubicula, and is- found in the 
Norwegian feas. : 

LUMELLA, in the Giaf-trade, the round hole'in the 
floor of the tower of the leer, which is direG&ily over the* 
working furface, and by which’ the. flame is. let into the 
tower. 

LUMELLO, in Geography, a-town of Italy, in the des 
partment of the Gogna. ‘This place lately gave name to a. © 
diftriét.in the duchy of, Milan, called « Lumalline,’?* on the 
Gogna ; once the relidence of the kings of Lombardy, now. | 
a village; 26 miles, S.W...of; Milan. N. Jat. 48° 57/.. Es. ff 
long. 8’ 47!. ; 

LUMHAGAN, an ifland in the ftraits of Malacca, near 
the coaft of Salengora, 12 miles long, and 5, broad; fe-. 


parated from the continent by a narrow channel, called the- — ! 


‘-ftraits of Lumhagan.”? N. lat. 2° 54/.. E. long. 
LUMIJOCKI, a-town. of. Sweden, in Rat 

12 miles S.W. of Ulea, 
. LUMINOSA Semira. See Srmrra. east 
_ LUMINOUS CoLumy, and Fire, See. the .fubftan- 
tives. P ; 
Luaanous Emazations, have been obferved from human, — 
bodies, as alfo from thofe of brutes.’ The light arifiig — 
from currying a horfe, or from rubbing a cat’s back, are 
known to moft. | Inflances of.a like kind have been known, — 
on combing a woman’s head. Barthelin gives us amaccount, 
which he entitles * mulher {pleadens,”’ }of a lady in: Italy, .- | 
whofe body would thine, whenever flightly toucked with a — 
piece of linen. ‘Thefe.effluvia of animal-bedies have. many — 
properties iri common with thole produced in glafs; fuch as. — 
their being lucid, their {napping, and their not being ex. 
cited 


ror 2a. 
Bothnia;- J 


y 
} 


| fine harbour, containing feveral others. 
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eited’ without fome degree of friftion ; and are undoubtedly 
electrical, as a cat’s back has been found ftrongly electrical 
when ftroaked. See Exncrriciry and Licur. 

Human bodies not only appear luminous,. but even the 
exhalatiuns from them adhering to their clothing will caufe 
it to fhine-likewife. : en : 

LUMINOUSNESS of the Sea. See Licut and Sra. 

LUMLO, in Geography, a town in the ifland of Corfica ; 
5 miles N.E. of Calva. : 

LUMME, in Ornithology: | See Cotymsus Troile. 

LUMO, in Geography, a-town of the ifland of Cuba; 
‘45 miles S.S.W. of Havannah. 

LUMP-Fisu, in Ichthyology. 
Lumpus. 

Lume of Fie/fb, in the Manege. See Bovition. 

LUMPARAN, in Geography, an ifland of Sweden, eaft 
of Aland, between the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia. N. 
dat. 60° 7'. E.-long. 20°-3'. 

LUMPEN, in Jchthyolozy, the name of a fifh, common 
in the markets at Antwerp, of a long and round body, 
growing gradually flenderer to the tail. Its colour is a 
greeni{h-yellow, with black broad lines on the back, placed 
tranfverlely ; and it has-a little rednefs at the end of its 
tail. 

The lumpen is a fpecies of the blenni, diftinguifhed by 
Artedi by the name of the Jlennius, with fins like cirri 
under its neck, and tranfverfe itreaks on the back. The 
cirri.are bifid. 

LUMPOKOLSKOI, Nizyet, in Geography, a. town 
of Ruffia, in the government of Tobolik, on the Oby. N. 
lat. 617. E. long. 76° 54'. e 

Lumroxotskol, Verchnei, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 

. vernment of Tobolik., N. lat. 60° 54!. E. long. 78°.22'. 
4 LUMPS, in Rural Economy, a term made ule of to 
fignify barn-floor bricks, in fome places. 
LUNA, in Afronomy. See Moov. 
Luna, in Ancient Geography, Lunegiano, a town fituated 
en the Macra, which hada port in Liguria, called «¢« Lune 
Portus,” which, according .o Strabo, was’a very large and 
The town was 
fituated to the welt of the mouth of the river Macra, and 
was afterwards called ‘* Cariaram,” both names alike figni- 
fying Luna, the moon, and referring to its form, which 
was that of 2 crefcent. Lucan {peaks of its arufpices; 
Servius. and Martial of its cheefe, marble, and wine. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was deftroyed by Nero; and fome of 
its ruins are full vifible in a place called Lunigona, and its 
{mall territory is named Lunegiano.. M, Gebelin conjec- 
tures that the name Luna was derived from the Celtic. /usy 
water. 

Luna, in Geography; a town of Spain, in A'rragon ;.22 


See. CycLoprrrus 


__ miles W. of Huefca.—AHo, a town of Lithuania, in the 


palatinate of Troki; 16 miles S.E. of Grodno. 

_» Luna. Cornea, in Chemiffry, is the combination of marine 
acid with filver, or the white curdy. precipitate of muriat of 
-filver, which takes place, when the nitrat, acetat, or any 
other foluble falt of filver. comes in contaét with muriatic 
acid, either fingle or in any foluble combination, See 
Sutver. 


nitrous acid; to this folution marine acid, or more ufually 
common: falt diffolved in water, is added. The, mixture 
foon becomes turbid, and-a copious precipitate is formed in 


+ it, which has always the appearance of curd. |The folution 


+ of falt is added, till no more precipitate is formed. The 
_ precipitate, when feparated fnom the liquor that. {wims over 


To make this combination, the filver is firft diffolved ins 
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it, is called luna cornea; becaufe if this matter be expofed 
alone to fire, the acid carries off with it a portion of the 
filver, and the remaining matter melts, affuming the form 
of a horny fubftance. 

The beft method of reducing luna cornea, or of feparating 
filver from marine acid, aecording to Margraaf, is to diffelve 
half an ounce of fine filver in aquafortis, to precipitate it 
by a fea-falt, and edulcorate the precipitate, which “will 
then weigh five drams fixteen grains. For the reduction of 
this precipitate, mix it with an ounce and a half of dry ve- 
latile fal ammoniac, triturate them well together with a little 
water during a quarter of an hour; then. add three ounces 
of mercury obtained from cinnabar by means of quick-lime, 
and continue to triturate during fome hours with a little 
more water. Thus an amalgam will be formed, which 
being wafhed from a white powder and dried, will weigh 
three ounces and half a dram. | By diftillation of this amal- 
gam, a refiduum of filver, four grains lefs than the original 
half ounce, will be obtained. By fubliming the white pow- 
der, which weighs five drams, three grains of filver will be 


‘obtained ; but if the amalgam and white powder be diftilled 


together, the operation» will fail, and the luna cornea be- 


recompofed. (Berlin Mem. 1749.) M. Beaume fays, that 


luna cornea may be reduced without lofs by fufion with four 
times its weight of fixed alkali. F 

Luna cornea mixed with fea-falt and tartar rubbed on 
brafs gives a filver-like appearance ; and is the fub{tance em- 
ployed for the filvering of the dial-plates for clocks. A 
more fub{tantial filvering may be given by the above mixture, 
if the piece of brafs to be filvered be previoufly heated con- 


. fiderably, and cleaned with a feratch brufh ; and if ‘the ope- 


ration be repeated, till the filver feems to be fuficiently 
thick. The brafs having a-ftronger difpofition to unite with 
the marine acid than the filver has, feparates this acid from 
the filver, which is then precipitated upon the furface of 
the brafs plate. The luna cornea will alfo ferve in exami- 
nation of mineral waters, or of any other Liquor, to diffolve 
if they contain marine’ acid in whatever bafe it be engaged, 
except metallic bafes; for if thefe waters contain the {malleft 
quantity of matine acid, a luna cornea will be precipitated 
by them ‘from a folution. of filver im nitrous: acid, and this 
luna cornea is knowa by its deid-like appearance. Macquer, . 
Chem, Dic. Engl. edit. 

Luna, Cryftals of. See Crystar. 

Luna, Vitriol of. See Virriot. 

Luna,in Ichthyology... See Zeus luna. . 

Luna Marina, a name by which Gefner has~-called a 
peculiar fpecies: of : ftar-fifhy called: alfo the /ea-/um. See - 
SoLet.de’ Mer. 

Luya Pifcis, a name by which fome: have called the mola, 
which we ufually.call in Englith the /funji/h. See Trrro- 
DoNnolas » 

Luxe; Lacy. See Lac lune: : 

‘LUNACHI, in Geography, a-town of Chili; 42 miles 
E.N.E. of Valparaifo. 

LUNAGUANA,, a town of Peru, in the-audience of 
Lima; 80 miles $.S.E. of:Lima. 

LUNAHOLM, a {mall ifland among the Shetlands, 
N.. lat. 60°144!.. W. long. 1216). ‘ 

LUNALE,Bezoarpicum. See Bazoarpicum.: . 

LUNAN Bay, in Geography, abay..on the E, coaft of 
Scotland, celebrated for its fecurity againft all but eafterly 
winds; four miles S..of Montrofe. Nylat. 56:37! .W. 
long. 4° 27! 


\ ’ 
LUNANESS; a cape on-the E. coaft of Shetland. N, - 
lat, 60° 43). W. long 1°.17', 
; LUNARs. 
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LUNAR, fomething relating to the moon. 

Luyar Cau/flic. See Cavetic. 

Lunar Cycle. See Cree. 

Lunar Dial. See Diat. 

Lunar L£clipfe. See Ecripse. 

Lunar Horofcope. See Horoscore. 

Lunar Month. See Month. 

Lunar Obfervations, or Lunar Method, is the method of 
finding the longitude, by taking the diftance between the 
moon and the fun, or a fixed ftar, which has been already 
explained under the article Loncrrupe; but the great im- 
portance of this problem induces us here to give a further 
and more minute explanation of its principles and opera- 
tions, and of the different methods that have been deviled for 
obtaining the folution. 

This method of finding the lonpitude is the greateft mo- 
dern improvement in navigation: the idea, however, is not 
modern, but it has not been applied with any fuccefs until 
within the laft fifty years. M. de la Lande mentions cer- 
tain aftronomers who, above two hundred years ago, pro- 
pofed this method, and contended for the honour of the 
difcovery ; but its prefent ftate of improved and univerfal 
practice he very juitly afcribes to Dr Mafkelyne. ‘The 
difcovery, indeed, feems to claim lefs honour than its fubfe- 
quent improvements; it is one of thofe things which are 
obvious in theory, but difficult in practice. The moft an- 
cient method of finding the longitude was by the lunar 
eclipfes; and that of finding it by the lunar diftances is 
perfeGly analogous: it is therefore highly probable that the 
method was thought of at a, very early period, but the want 
of proper tables and apparatus prevented its being reduced 
to practice. 

It may be obferved, that, in the moft praétical methods 
of finding the longitude at fea by celeftial obfervations, the 
moon is the chief guide or inftrument ; for the quicknefs of 
her motion renders her peculiarly. well adapted for mea- 
furing {mall portions of correfpondert time. Now, as fhe 
is feen inthe fame part of the heavens nearly at the fame 
inftant of abfolute time, from all parts of the earth where 
fhe is vifible, and as fhe is continually and fenfibly chang- 
ing her place, it is evident that if two correfpondent obfervers 
were to note the precife moment of their refpeCtive times, 
when fhe is feen in any particular part of the heavens, rhe 
difference between thofe times would /hew the difference of longi- 
tude. 

In every method of finding the longitude by the moon, 
the firft objet is to be able to afcertain the part of the 
‘heavens where fhe is: this is eafily feen at the time of her 
eclipfes, or at the occultation of a fixed ftar; and thefe were 
naturally the firft methods reforted to, but they occur too 
feldom for general ufe: the moon’s place, however, may be 
marked with equal precifion, by taking her diftance from 
fome fixed obje&t, whofe latitude and longitude are known ; 
and ftars in or near the zodiac are preferred, as the nearer 
fuch objets are to the moun’s orbit, the greater will be her 
motion with refpe to them: and though her motion is not 
uniform, yet, during the fhort {pace of time that fhe is near 
any {tar, fhe may be confidered as moving uniformly. 

It has been above obferved, that if two perfons under 
different meridians were to mark the moon’s place, and alfo 
their relative times of obfervation, they might thence tell 
their difference of longitude; but they could not communi- 
gate their obfervations fufficiently foon for practical pur- 
poles; and even admitting the poffibility of this, it were 
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neceflary that the longitude of one place fhould be known, 
in order to determine that of the other. Now the Nautical 
Almanac is calculated to fupply all thefe wants. This ad- 
mirable work may be confidered a perpetual obferver, that 
communicates univerfally and inftantaneoufly certain celeftial 
appearances, as they take place at Greenwich Obfervatory. 
Here the diftances are given between the moon and the fun, 
and certain remarkable ftars in or near the zodiac, for every 
three hours ; and any intermediate diftance, or time, may be 
thence found by the rule of proportion with fufficient accu- 
racy. If, therefore, under any meridian, a lunar diftance 
be obferved, the difference between the time of obfervation and 
the time in the Almanac, when the fame dijlance was to take 
place at Greenwich, will fhew the longitude. Yor example, 
if the obferved diftance between the fun and moon be 50° at 
eight o’clock, but by the Almanac the fame diftance of 50°? 
will take place at Greenwich at fix, it is evideat that the 
difference between the obferved and computed time is two 
hours, and therefore the longitude is 30°; and it is alfo clear 
that the longitude is eaft, the time being moft advanced at 
the place of obfervation. : ‘ 

A method fo apparently fimple muft have been long fince 
adopted; but two difficulties occured: one the want of 
proper inftruments, which want has been happily fupplied by 
the invention and fubfequent improvement of Hadley’s 
quadrant ; and the other, correct lunar tables; forsthe 
moon, though fo near and fo confpicuous to the earth, has 
always:perplexed aftronomers more than any other celeftial 
body. The various inequalities of her motions were never 
properly underftood, until fir Ifaac Newton difcovered the 
phyfical laws which govern them ; and from his theory pro- 
feffor Mayer formed lunar tables, which have been found 
fufficiently correét for nautical praGtice, and from which 
thofe tables in the Nautical Almanac of the lunar diftances 
had been calculated under the direction of Dr. Mafkelyne 
for many years. In 1806 the French board of longitude 
publifhed new lunar tables, calculated by Du Burgh, from 
the theory of La Place and the obfervations of Dr. Mafke- 
lyne ; and from thefe tables the lunar diftances in the Nautical 
Almanac of 1813 are computed, and in the Almanacs that 
follow. : 

The above two difficulties havieg been obviated, a third 
feems {till to remain; and though this is in fome meafure 
removed by the application of the Nautical Almanac and Re- 
quifite Tables, yet the calculation is {till more tedious than 
might be wifhed ; nor is it poflible to-render it much fhorter, 
as the problem neceffarily comprehends folutions in two 
{pheric triangles: this. arifes from the circumftance of the 
obferved diflances between the heavenly. bodies not being the 
true diflances ; for the altitudes of thofe bodies are more or 
lefs affeGted both by refraction and parallax ; and though 
thefe effeéts only operate in a vertical direction,. yet that 
which changes the altitude of two bodies muft alfo change 
their diftance afunder. This is evident from the confidera- 
tion, that the altitude of a celeftial obje& is an arc of an 
azimuth circle intercepted between the obje&t and the ho- 
rizon; and as all azimuth circles incline gradually to each 
other from the horizon to the zenith, where they meet, it is 
plain that the more two bodies are apparently raifed, the 


lefs will be their apparent diftance afunder, and the con-. 


trary. 
iff is well known that the heavenly bodies are raifed by 
refraction, and depreffed by paratlax ; and that thefe effects 
are greateft in the horizon, and gradually diminifh to the 
zenith, where they become nothing Refraction depends 
upon altitude alone, but parallax depends upon both “at 
an 
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and diflance. All celeftial objects, except the moon, are 
more affeGted by refraétion than by parallax, and therefore 
appear above their true places ; but the moon is always feen, 
excepting in the zenith, below her true place, being more 
affeCted by parallax than refraction, on account of her 
proximity to the earth. 

Thefe effects of parallax and refraGtion, though counter- 
ating each other, feldom do it fo equally as to render all 
correction unneceflary. Sometimes the apparent diftance is 
nearly a whole degree more or lefs than the true diftance ; 
and the principal caufe of fo great a difference is the moon’s 
parallax: for this bedy, which is the chief guide to the 
longitude, is alfo the great caufe of error in the diltancesy 
and is therefore the principal objet of corretion. 

In making a lunar obfervation, four perfons are generally 
employed, one of whom takes the diitance, two the altitudes, 
and the fourth notes the time. Thefe things fhould be per- 
formed at the fame inftant; and if the obferyation be re- 
peated feveral times, and a mean taken, the work is likely 
to be the more correct: and great care is’ here neceflary, 
for an error in this part of the operation, particularly in 
taking the diltance, will pervade the fubfequent parts of the 
work, and will of conrfe produce a wrong folution. The 
manner of adjufting the initruments, and of making the ob- 
fervations, is beit taught by practice. Thofe who wifh for 
written inftructions on the fubject are referred to the Britifh 
Mariner’s Guide by Dr. Mafkelyne, to Dr. Mackay’s 
book upon the longitude, or to profeffor Vince’s Praétical 
Aftronomy. 

Of corFeding the Altitudes of the obferved Objects.—When a 
lunar obfervation is made, the firit objeét is to clear the al- 
titudes from femidiameter, dip, refraction, and parallax. 

The moon’s parallax in altitude mult be next calcu- 

‘lated ; by faying, ds radius is to the fine of her zenith dif- 
tance, ots the fine of her horizontal parallax (as given in the 
Nautical Almanac) to the fize of er parallax in altitude. 

In correcting the moon’s altitude, an allowance fhould be 
made for the augmentation of her femidiameter, which gra- 
dually takes place from the horizon to the zenith. This 
increafe is given, in the IVth of the Requifite Tables, 
for every five degrees of altitude, which correétion is to 
be added to her horizontal femidiameter given in the Nauti- 
cal Almanac. 

The augmentation’ of the moon’s femidiameter is caufed 
by her being nearer to the fpetator in the zenith than in 
the horizon by a femidiameter of the earth—for the magni- 
tude of a body is in the inverfe ratio of its diftance from 
the obferver; and as the earth’s femidiameter bears a very 
fenfible proportion to the moon’s diftance, fhe is feen under 
the greateft angle in the zenith, which angle gradually dimi- 
nifhes to the hosizon. 

There are other corre€tions of the altitudes which may 
be neceflary in cafes of particular nicety, but which are 
feldom. noticed at fea. Thefe are—an allowance for the 
contraction of the vertical femidiameters of the fun and 

| moon by refraction; a ¢orreétion of the moon’s parallax, 
| fuppofing the earth an oblate fpheroid; a corretion for 
the refraction, according to the a¢tual ftate of the atmo- 
| phere, as fhewn by a thermometer and barometer, and not 
' according to the mean aftronomical refra€tion which is com- 
monly uled. Thefe correétions; though perhaps neceflary 
towards the perfection of this problem, being very fmall, and 
frequently counteraéting each other, are generally confidered 
of little confequence in nautical practice, where greater errors 
are unavoidable. 

From the corretted Altitudes to find the true Diflance.—It is 
tafy to conceive, that by a lunar obfervation, the three fides. 


of a fpheric triangle are meafured in the heavens, which 
fides are-the apparent co-altitudes of the obferved bodies, 
and their apparent diftance afunder. - 

The co-altitudes or zenith diftances being correéted, the 
queftion is, to find the true diftance between the obferved 
bodies ; but here there are‘only two things given, and there- 
fore it cannot be performed until the angle at the zenith is 
known, whichis determined from the three given fides of the 
triangle, by the rules of {pheric trigonometry. 

Ass the effeéts, of parallax, refraction, &c. operate only 
in a vertical dire€tion, it is evident that the correétions of 
the zenith diftanees or containing fides will not change the 
included angle at the zenith; and therefore three things are 
now known, namely, the corrected zenith diftances and the 
included angle, whence the other fide is determined by 
fpherics, and this fide is the true diftance fought. 

4 General View of the different Methcds of working the 
Lunar Obfervations—Few problems haye been ever more in- 
veitigated or ftudied than that of clearing the lunar dif- 
tance, and many ingenious methods have been devifed for 
contracting the operation. ‘Thefe methods are founded on 
fome of the following general principles. 

The firit general principle is {pheric trigonometry, as be- 
fore explained ; the fecond is the do€trine of proportional 
errors, by which the effets that the errors in the alti- 
tudes produce on the diitance are folved by fluxions, or by 
the differential calculus : and a third principle has been lately 
difcovered, which is founded on the properties of a quad- 
rangle infcribed in a circle, as explained and exemplified by 
the inventor, Dr. Andrew, in his A ftronomical and Nautical. 
Tableas -- 

Various methods of working the lunar obferyations have 
been devifed chiefly by Halley, Euler, Mayer, Mafkelyne, 
Lyons, Witchell, Burrow, Borda, Wales, Mackay, Kelly, 
Gerrard, Andrew, and Mendoza. ‘The methods of the 
two laft authors appear the moft concife, but all are fuffi- 
ciently correét, and feamen generally prefer fuch as they have- 
firit learnt. It may indeed be obferved, that operations which, 
appear the moft concife are not always the moft expedi- 
tioufly performed, as much depends on the number and’ 
variety of tables required, and the manner of applying. 
them. No method has hitherto obtained an exclufiye pre~ 
ference over the reft, nor does it appear poffible to reduce 
the calculation to a concifenefs to anfwer the general pur- 
poles or wifhes of feamen ; and hence, other modes have 
been devifed, of obtaining approximate folutions by pro- 
jection or graphic operation. 

The firlt graphic method for clearing the diftances was 
that by La Caille, called the Chaffs. de redudtion, which has. 
fincé been copied by La Lande, Mackay, and others. It 
is an orthographic projection, confifting of a great num- 
ber of lines accurately drawn, and various feales for ob- 
taining the different corredtions,. 

Another graphic operation, of a different defeription, was, 
executed by the late George Margetts, and publifhed in 
1790. It confilts of feventy large plates, containing nume- 
rous lines drawn from the folutions of lunar diitances in 
Dr. Shepherd’s Tables. By Margetts’ Longitude Tables. 
the folution of a lunar obfervation may be obtained in 
about one-fourth of the time required by calculation ; and 
the anfwer, though not perfectly accurate, is fufficiently 
correct for the general purpofes of navigation. 

An orthographic projection, founded on the fluxional. 
analogies of ipheric triangles, has been devifed by Dr. 
Kelly, and publifhed in his. Introduétion to Spherics and 
Nautical Aitronomy, where ‘an inveftigation of its prin- 
ciples is given (p. 195, edit. 2 and 3-) with a demon- 
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ftration, fhewing, that in all proper altitudes it will give the 
true diftance within a few feconds. The fimplicity of this 
projection is extremely curious, as giving an approximate 
folution of a complicated problem, by drawing four right 
lines only from the feale of chords, and it mutt therefore be 
very ufeful where great expedition is required. 

Lunar Rainbow. See Rarnsow. } 

Lunar Year, confifts of three hundred and fifty-four 
days, or twelve fynodical months. See YEAR. 

In the firft ages, the year ufed by all nations’ was lunar ; 
“the variety of courfe being more frequent in this planet, and 
of confequence more con{picuous, and better known to men 
than thofe of any other. The Romans regulated their year, 
in part, by the moon, even till the time of Julius Cefar-: 
the Jews too had their lunar months. Some rabbins pretend, 
that the lunar month did not commence till the moment the 
moon began to appear; and that there was a law, which 
obliged the perfqn who difcovered her firft, to go and inform 
the fanhedrim thereof. Upon which the prefident folemnly 
pronounced the month begun, and notice was given of it to 
the people by fires lighted on the tops of mountains. But 
this appears fomewhat chimerical. 

LUNARE -Os, in Anatomy, one of the bones of the 
carpus. ‘See EXTREMITIES. 

LUNARIA, in Botany, elegantly fo named by the-older 
botanifts and by all fucceeding ones, from /una, the moon ;' 
on account of the filvery femi-tranfparent afpeét, and broad 
orbicular fhape, of its feed-veffels. Honefty er Sattin- 
flower. Linn. Gen. 337. Schreb. 440. Willd. Sp. PI. 
v. 3.476. Mart. Mill. Di€.v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. r. 
v. 2. 385. Juff. 239. Tourn. t. 105. Lamarck Illuftr. 
t. 561. Gertn. t. 142, rediviva.—Clafs and order, Tetra- 
.dynamia Siliculofa. Nat. Ord. Siliquofe, Linn. Crucifere, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, oblong, of four ovate- 
oblong, obtufe, cohering, deciduous leaves, of which two 
oppofite ones are gibbous and pouched at the bafe. Cor. 
cruciform, of four equal, large, undivided, obtufe péfals, 
as long as the calyx, each tapering down into a claw of the 
fame length. Stam. Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, about the 
length of the calyx, two of them rather fhorter ; anthers 
-erett, or flightly fpreading. Pi/f. Germen ftalked, ovate- 
oblong, comprefled ; ftyle fhort, permanent ; ftigma.obtufe, 
undivided. eric. Pouch elliptical, compreffed quite flat, 
undivided, ereét, very large, ftalked, terminated by the 
ftyle, of two cells and two valves; the partition flat, paral- 
lel and equal to the valves. Sceds feveral, projeGting into 
the middle of the pouch, kidney-fhaped, comprefled, bor- 
dered, fupported by long thread-fhaped ftalks, inferted into 
the lateral futures. 

Eff. Ch. Pouch undivided, elliptical, flat, ftalked ; valves 
equal and parallel to the diffepiment, flat. Calyx-leaves 
bagged at the bafe. 

1. L. rediviva. Perennial Honefty. Linn. Sp. Pl. grt. 
(LL. greca perennis; Befl. Eyft. vern. ord. 1. t. a1. f. 1. 
Viola lunaris, longioribus filiquis; Ger. em. 464. f. 2.)— 
Leaves doubly and fharply toothed. Pouches elliptic-lance- 
olate, acute at each end.—Native of Germany, Switzer- 
and, and Greece. In our gardens it flowers in May or 
June; and is perennial, but by no means common. ‘The 
ffems ave three or four feet high, ereét, round, leafy. 
Leaves on long ftalks, heart-fhaped, pointed, nearly fmooth, 
doubly, fharply and finely toothed ; the lower ones oppofite, 
the reit alternate. - Flowers numerous, large, corymbofe, 
fragrant, crimfon. Pouch two inches long and not one 
broad, e'liptival, making a fharp angle at each extremity, 
green or brownih. 


2, L. annua. Annual Honefty. Linn. Sp. Pl. gtr. 
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Mill. Iluftr. t. 54. (Viola luniaris, five Bolbonac; Ger. 
em. 464. f. 1.)—Leaves fimply and bluntly toothed. Pouch 


elliptical, fomewhat orbicular,; rounded at each end—Nas. 


tive of Germany and Switzerland ; very common in gardens, 
flowering in May and June. The roof is annual or rather, 
biennial, tapering. Stem folitary, branched. Leaves with 
much broader and lefs taper teeth than in the former, in a 
fimple feries only. Flowers copious, large, fcentlefs, crim- 
fon. ‘Pouch glaucous, fcarcely more than an inch long, and 
nearly as broad, being almoft erbicular, rounded at each 
end. 4 s, : 

Linnzus having founded his fpecific: differences ‘of thefe 
plants on the oppofite or alternate fituation of their leaves, 
in which refpe& they both vary, has led fome to fuppofe 
they were both the fame. Nothing however can be more 
diftin@ than the fhape of their feed-veffels, to which we 
have added the different manner in which their leaves are 
toothed. They alfo permanently differ as to duration. 

Willdenow charges Gertner wrongfully with figuring the 
pouch of ZL. rediviva for Ricotia; the latter differs in not 
being elevated on a ftalk above the bafe of the flower, which: 
ftalk in the faid Lunaria is an inch long, or more. Ricotia 
is obferved by Mr. R. Brown, as ‘al as by Gertner, to 
have, fometimes at leaft, two cells. : 

L. annua was difcovered wild in Switzerland by M. Schlei- 
cher, though Haller feems not to have been aware of it. 

Luwartia, in Gardening, comptifes plants of the herba- 
ceous, annual, and perennial kinds, of which the f{pecies cul- 
tivated are, the perennial honefty (L. rediviva) ; the annual- 
honefty, moor-wort, or fatin-flower (LL. annua) ; and the 
Egyptian honefty (L. Egyptiaca.) 

Tn the fecond fort the feed-veffels, when fully ripe, become’ 
tranfparent, and of a clear fhining white, like fatin; whence 
the name of fatin flower. 

Method of Culture—Thefe plants may be raifed by fow-" 
ing the feed in a fhady border, or, which is better, in patches 
in the fituations where they are to remain, in the autumn, 
keeping the plants afterwards properly thinned out and free 
from weeds. They may likewife be fown in the early {pring ; 
but the former is the better feafon, as the plants rife ftronger. 
The laft fort fhould have an open fituation. When fown in 
beds, the perennial fort fhould be fet out where they are to 
remain, in the following autumn after heing fown. ¢ 

Thefe plants all afford ornament and variety in the borders 
and clumps of pleafure-grounds, in which the firft fort fhould 
be placed more backward. : 

Lunanria, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Perca; which 
fee. 

Luwaria, in Natural Hiffory, is alfo ufed by fome 
authors for the felenites. : 

LUNARIS Cocutea, the name of a genus of fhells’ 
of the fnail-kind, according to the claflification of fome 
writers, the diftinguifhing charaéter of which is their hayin 
a perfeG&ly-round mouth. Thefe are univalve, umbilested 
fhells, with a depreffed clavicle, and a furface fometimes 


fmooth, but more frequently ftriated, furrewed, laciciated, i 


or covered with tubercles. 


It is faid, that Archimedes took the invention of the. ; 
fcrew, fo famous ever fince his time, and {till called after 


his name, from the form of this fhell; and it is generally. 
allowed, that architects have taken the hint of their wind- 
ing flights of ftairs from it. 
under CoNCHOLOGY. 


LUNAS, in Geography, a town of France, in the dea f 


artment of the Herault, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftiét of Lodéye. The place contains 1296, 
< 4 . anton 


See Trocuus, Herix, &c. © 
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¢anton 6122 inhabitants, on a territory of 2924 kiliometres, 
in 12 communes. 

LUNATI, Carto Amsrosio, in Biography, of Milan, 
furnamed J] Gobbo della Regina, who came to England in 
the reign of James II. Lunati was a moft celebrated per- 
former on the violin, and Geminiani’s firft mafter on that 
inftrument, 

LUNATIC, Luwaricus, a perfon fuppofed to be af- 
fe&ted, or governed by the moon. Hence, epileptics were 
anciently called lunatici, becaufe the paroxy{ms of that dif- 
eafe feemed to be regulated by the changes of the moon. 
Thus Galen, (De Diebus Criticis, lib. iii.) fays, the moon 
governs the periods of epileptic cafes: and others referred 
the difeafe entirely to this planet. Aretzus de Diuturnis Mor- 
bis, lib. i. cap. 4. See Mead’s Treatife concerning the In- 
fluence of the Sun and Moon upon the Human Bodies, 
p- 38. 46, &c. 

Mad people are ftill called lunatics, from an ancient but 
now almoft exploded opinion, that they are much influenced 
by that planet. A much founder philofephy hath taught 
us, that if there be any thing in it, it muft be accounted 
for, not in the manner the ancients imagined, nor otherwife 
than what the moon has in common with other heavenly bo- 
dies, occafioning various alterations in the gravity of our at- 
mofphere, and thereby affeting human bodies. However, 
there is confiderable reafon to doubt the fa&; and it is cer- 
tain that the moon has no perceivable influence on our moft 
accurate barometers. 

A lunatic, in the contemplation of the law, is properly 
a perfon who hath lucid intervals; fometimes enjoying his 
fenfes, and fometimes not. See Non-compos. 

The flat. 17 Edw. II. cap. ro. ordains, that the king is 
to provide that the lands of lunatics be fafely kept, and 
they and their families maintained by the profits, and 
the refidue fhall be kept for their ufe, and be deliyered to 
them when they come to their right mind; the king tak- 
ing nothing to his own ufe; and if the parties die in fuch 
ftate, the refidue fhall go to their executors or adminiftrators. 
A warrant is now iffued by the king, under his royal fign 
manual, to the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, or lords 
commiffioners for the cuftody of the great feal, to perform 
this office for him. All matters, therefore, touching luna- 
tics, are within the peculiar jurifdiétion of the court of 
chancery. 

Lunatics are not legally accountable for any crimes they 
commit in this ftate, (1 Hawk. c.13.) And alfo, if a man 
in his found memory contmits a capital offence, and before 
‘arraignment for it he becomes non-compos, he ought not 
to be arraigned for it ; and if, after he has pleaded, the 
prifoner becomes mad, he fhall not be tried: if, after he be 
tried and found guilty, he lofes his fenfes before judgment, 
judgment fhall not be pronounced: and if, after judg- 
ment, he becomes of non-fane memory, execution fhall be 
flayed. : 

By the common law, if tt be doubtful whether a criminal, 
who at his trial is in appearance a lunatic, be fuch in truth 
or not, it fhall be tried by an inquelt of office, to be re- 
turned by the fheriff; and if it be found by them, that the 
party only feigns himfelf mad, and he itill refufe to anfwer, 
he fhall be dealt with as if he had confeffed the indictment. 
x Hawk. c. 1. f. 4. 

By 39 and 4o Geo. IIf. ¢. 94.3 in all cafes, where 
it fhall be giyen in evidence upon the trial of any per- 
fon for treafon, murder, or felony, that fuch perfon 
was infane at the time when the offence was committed, 
and fuch perfon thall be acquitted, the jury fhall be re- 
qnired to tind f{pecially, whether they acquitted him on 
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account of infanity ; and if they do fo find, the court thall 
order fuch perfon to be kept in ftri& cuftody in fuch place, 
and in fuch manner as to them fhall feem fit, until his majefty’s 
pleafure fhall be known; whereupon his majefty may give 
fuch order for the fafe cuftody of fuch perfon during his 
pleafure in fuch place and manner as to his majefty fhall feem 
fit. : 

When any perfon, who fhall be indi&ted for any offence, 
and upon arraignment fhall be found by the jury to be infane, 
fo that he cannot be tried, or when upon the trial he fhall 
be found to be infane, the court may record fuch finding, and 
order the party to be kept in ftri&t cuftody until his majefty’s 
pleafure fhall be known; and if any perfon, charged with 
any offence, fhall be brought before any court to be dif- 
charged for want of profecution, and fuch perfon fhall ap- 
pear to be infane, the court may order a jury to be im- 
panelled to try the fanity of fuch perfon; and if the jury 
find him to be infane, the court may order fuch perfon to 
be kept in itriét cuttody, &c.; and in all cafes of infanity 
his majefly may give fuch order, &c. as {tated above. 

And for the better prevention of crimes being committed 
by perfons infane, if any perfon fhall be difcovered and ap- 
prehended under circumftances that denote a derangement 
of mind, and a purpofe of committing fome crime, for 
which if committed he would be liable to be indiéted, any 
juftice, before whom fuch perfon fhall be brought, may, if 
he think fit, iffue a warrant for committing fuch perfon as 
dangerous, and fufpected to be infane, fuch caufe of com- 
mitment being plainly expreffed in the warrant ; the perfon 
fo committed fhall not be bailed, except by two juttices, 
one whereof fhall be the juftice who iflued fuch warrant ; 
or by the quarter feflionsg or by one of the judges. 

By 17 Geo. II. c. 5. it is enacted, that whereas there 
are fometimes perfons, who by lunacy or otherwife are furi- 
oufly mad, or are fo far difordered in their fenfes, that 
they may be dangerous to be permitted to go abroad, it 
fhall therefore be lawful for two or more juftices, where 
fuch lunatic or mad perfon fhall be found, by warrant di- 
reted to the conftables, churchwardens, and overfeers of the 
place, or fome of them, to caufe fuch perfon to be appre- 
hended, and kept fafely locked up in fome fecure place 
within the county or precinét, as fuch juftices fhall under 
their hands and feals direét and appoint, and (if fuch juftices 


find it neceffary) to be there chained, if the fettlement of 


fuch perfon fhall be within fuch county or precinét. 

And if fuch fettlement fhall not be there, then fuch perfon 
fhall be fent to his fettlement by a vagrant pafs (mutatis 
mutandis) ; and fhall be locked up or chained by warrant of 
two juftices of the county or precinét to which fuch perfon 
is fo fent in manner aforelaid. 

And the reafonable charges of removing, and of keeping, 
maintaining, and curing fuch perfons, during fuch reftraint 
(which fhall be during fuch time only as fuch lunacy er 
madnefs {hall continue) fhall be fatisfied and paid (fuch 
charges being firft proved upon oath) by order of two 
juitices, directing the churchwardens or overfeers, where 
any goods, chattels, lands, or tenements of {uch perfon fhall 
be, to feize and fell fo much of the goods and chattels, or 
receive fo much of the annual rents of the lands as is necef- 
fary to pay the fame ; and to account for what is fo feized, 
fold, or received, to the next quarter feffions: but if fucl 
perfon hath not an eftate to fatisfy the fame, over and above 
what fhall be fufficient to maintain his family, then fuch 
charges fhall be paid by the parifh, town, or place to which 
fuch perfon belongs, by order of two juttices, dire&ed to 
the churchwardens or overfeers for that purpofe. 

Provided, that any perfon aggrieved by any act of 
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fuch juftices out of feffions may appeal to the next feffions, 
giving reafonable notice; whofe order therein fhall be 
final. 

And nothing herein fhall reftrain or abridge the power of 
the king or lord chancellor; nor fhall reftrain or prevent 
any friend from taking them under their own care and pro- 
tection, F 

But the above parts of the aét relate to vagrant lunatics 
only, who are ftrolling up and down the country, and do 
not extend to perfons, who are of rank and condition in the 
world, and whofe relations can take care of them properly 
by applying to the court of chancery. 2 Atk. Rep. 52. 
See MADHOUSES. 

When a perfon is legally found to be non-compos, (fee 
Non-compos,) the lord chancellor ufually commits the 
care of his perfon, with a fuitable allowance for his main- 
tenance, to fome friend, who is then called his committee, 
which fee. However, to prevent finilter practices, the next 
heir is feldom permitted to be this committee of the perfon ; 
becaufe it is his intereft that the party fhould die. But it 
hath been faid, there lies not the fame objection againtt his 
next of kin, provided he be not his heir; for it is his in- 
tereft to preferve the lunatic’s life, in order to increafe the 
perfonal eftate by favings, which her or his family may 
be hereafter entitled to enjoy. (2 P. Wms. 638.) The 
heir is generally made the manager, or committee of the 
eftate, it being clearly his intereft by good management to 
keep it in condition ; accountable, howéver, to the court of 
chancery, and to the non-compos himfelf, if he recovers; or 
otherwife, to his adminiftrators. In this care of idiots and 
lunatics, the civil law agrees with ours ; by affigning them 
tutors to prote&t their perfons,»and curators to manage 
their eftates. But in another inftance the Roman law goes 
much beyond the Englifh. For, if a man by notorious 
prodigality was in danger of waiting his eftate, he was 
looked upon as non-compos, and committed to the care of 
curators or tutors by the pretor. And by the laws of 
Solon fuch prodigals were branded with perpetual infamy. 
But with us, when a man on an inqueft of idiocy hath been 
returned an unthrift and not an idiot, (which fee,) no fur- 
ther proceedings have been had. Bro. Abr. tit. Idiot 4. 

By 29 Geo. Il. c. 31, a lunatic may furrender a leafe in 
the court of chancery or exchequer, in order to renew 
the fame. Alfo, by dire&tion of the lord chancellor, he 
may accept a furrender of fuch leafe, and execute a new 
one. 11 Geo. III. c. 20. 


By 43 Geo. III. c.75. whereas great injury fre-" 


quently happens to perfons found lunatic or of unfound 
mind, and incapable of managing their affairs, and the 
creditors of fuch perfons are delayed in obtaining payment 
of their demands for want of fuflicient power to apply the 
property of fuch perfons in difcharge of their debts and 
engagements, it is enaCted that it fhall be lawful for the lord 
chancellor, lord keeper, or lords commiffioners for the 
cuftody of the great feal, to order the freehold and leafe- 
hold eftates of fuch perfons refpeCtively to be fold, or 
charged by way of mortgage or otherwife, for railing 
fuch fum of money as fhall be neceflary fer payment of thie 
debts, and for performing the contraéts or engagements of 
any fuch perfons refpectively, and [of] the cofts and charges 
attending the fame, and attending fuch fale or incumbrance 
refpectively, and to dire& the committee or committees of 
the eftate of fuch perfons refpeétively to execute in the 
name and on behalf of fuch perfons conveyances of the eftates 
fo to be fold or incumbered, and to procure fuch admittance 
to and make fuch furrenders of the copyhold eftates of fuch 
perfous found lunatic or of unfound mind, and to do all 
2 


fuch aéts as fhall be neceflary to effeCtuate the fame in fuch ~ 


manner, as fuch chancellor, &c. fhall dire&; which con- 
veyances fhall be as good in law, as if the fame had been 
executed by every fuch perfon when in his or her found 
mind. 

And in cafe of any furplus of money te be raifed by any 
fuch fale as aforefaid, after anfwering the purpofes afore- 
faid, the fame fhall be applied in the fame manner as the 
eftate fold would have been applied, if this a&t had not been 
made. 

And whereas many fuch perfons may be feifed and pof- 
feffed of freehold and copyhold lands, &c. either for the 
term of their natural lives or for fome other eftate, with 
power of granting leafes and taking fines, referving {mall 
rents on fuch leafes for one, two, or three lives, in pofleffion 


or reverfion, or for fome number of years determinable ~ 


upon lives, or for terms of years abfolutely ; be it enaéted, 
that in every fuch cafe every power of leafing fuch lands, 
&c. which is or fhall be vetted in fuch perfon, having a li- 
mited eftate only, fhall and may be executed by the committee 
or committees of the eftate of fuch perfon, under the di- 
reCtion and order of the lord chancellor,-lord keeper, or 
lords commiffioners ; and fuch leafe or leafes fhall be as 
‘Food in law, as if the fame were executed by the faid perfon 
in his or her found mind. 

And whereas perfons fo found lunatic or of unfound 
mind may be feifed or poffeffed of, and entitled to free- 
hold or copyhold eftates, in fee or in tail, and an abfolute 
intereft in leafehold eftates, and it may be for their benefit 
that leafes or under leafes fhould be made of fuch eftates 
for terms of years, and efpecially to encourage the ereGtion 
of buildings thereon, or repairing buildings aétually be- 
ing thereon, or otherwife improving the fame ; be it enacted; 
that it fhall be lawful for the lord chancellor, &c. to order 
and dire&t a committee or committees of the eftate of fuch 
lunatic to make fuch leafes of the freehold, copyhold, or 
leafehold eftates of fuch perfons refpeCtively, according te 
his or her intereft therein, and to the nature of the tenures 
of fuch eftates, for fuch term or terms of years, and fubje& 
to fuch rents and covenants, as the lord chancellor, &c. 
fhall dire€t ; and that every fuch leafe fhall be as good in 
the law, as if the fame had been executed by fuch per- 
fons in his or her found mind. 

Every a&t to be done by fuch committee or commitees 
by virtue of this a&, and the order of the lord chancellor, 
&c. fhall be as valid aud binding againit the faid perfons fo 
found lunatic and of unfound mind refpectively, and all per- 
fons claiming by, through, or under him or her refpeétively, 
as if the perfons fo found lunatic or of unfound mind re- 
fpectively had been in his or her found mind, and had per- 
fonally done fuch aé& or ads refpectively. F 

Provided neverthelefs, that nothing herein fhall extend to 
fubje& any part of ‘the freehold, copyhold, or leafehold 
eltates of any perfon found lunatic or of unfound mind, to 
the demands of his creditors, otherwife than as the fame are 
now fubje& by due courfe of law; but only to authorife 
the lord chancellor, lord keeper, or lords commiffioners for 
the cuftody of the great feal of the united kingdom and of 
Ireland refpeGtively, being intrufted by virtue of the king’s 
fign manual with the care and commitment of the cultody 
of the perfons, and eftates of perfons fo found lunatic or 
of unfound mind, to make érder in fuch cafes as are herein- 
before mentioned, when the fame fhall be deemed for the 
benefit of fuch perfon fo found lunatic or of unfound_mind, 
and incapable of managing his or her affairs. P 


To make a will, it is not fufficient that the teftater-have 
memory to anfwer to familiar and ufual queltions, but — 


he 
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he ought to have a difpofing memory, fo as to be able to 
make a difpofition of his eftate, with underftanding and 
reafon. 

For the marriage of lunatics, fee MARRIAGE. 

For lunatic afylums, fee Map-nouses. 

LUNATION, the period, or fpace of time, between 
one new moon and another ; alfo called /ynodical month. See 
Cycte and Epacr. : 

LUNAWARA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Guzerat; 50 miles E. of Amedabad. 

LUND, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland, on the 
Wenner lake ; 36 miles N.N.E. of Uddevalla. 

Lup, or Lunden, the moft ancient town of Sweden, 
the capital of Scania, Schonen, or Skonen, of which a 
proverb is recorded, viz. that when our Saviour was born, 
Lund was in its glory. Lund contains {carcely more than 
800 inhabitants, carries on but little trade, and is principally 
{upported by the univerfity eftablifhed by Charles XI., and 
called, from the name of its founder, ** Academia Carolina 
Gothorum.”? When Mr. Coxe vifited Sweden, it had 21 
profeffors and 300 ftudents. The library contains 20,000 
volumes. The botanical garden was not ina flourifhing ftate, 
the number of plants not exceeding 1200. Linnzus was ma- 
triculated at this univerfity. (See Linnwus.) At Lund 
was inftituted, in 1776, a Royal Phytiographical Society, 
which was incorporated by the king in 1778. The fubjeéts 
treated of in its aéts relate only to natural hiftory, che- 
miftry, and agriculture. Lund is an archbifhopric. The 
cathedral is an ancient irregular building, raifed at different 
intervals; 21 miles E. of Copenhagen. -N. lat. 55° 44!. 
E. long. 13°. 

LUNDA, a town of Sweden, in Sudermanland; 10 
tiles W. of Nykoping. 

LUNDBY, a town of Norway, in the province of Ag- 

erhuus, on the Glomme; 60 miles N.E. of Chriftiania. 

LUNDE, a town of Norway, on a lake of the fame 
name; 28 miles W.N.W. of Chriftianfand.— Alfo, a town 
of Norway; 17 miles N.W. of Skeen. 

LUNDEN, a town of the duchy of Holftein ; 24 miles 
W. of Rendiborg. « 

LUNDO, a town of Sweden, in the government of Abo; 
§ miles N.E. of Abo. 

LUNDRESS, in our Old Writers, a fterling filver penny ; 
which had its namie from being coined only in London, and 
not at the country mints. 

LUNDSAY, in Geography, a town of Pegu, on the 
W. fide of the river Ava; 60 miles W.N.W. of Pegu. 
N. lat. 18° go!. E. long. 95° 43. 


LUNDSJE, a town of Perfia, in the province of La- 


riftan, on the Perfian gulf. N. lat. 26° 38’. E. long. 
4° 36". 

3 LUNDSKORON, a town of Poland; 18 miles S. of 
Cracow. 


LUNDY Istanp, is fituated in the mouth of the 
Briftol channel, nearly four leagues from the coaft of De- 
vonfhire, England. It is rather more than three miles in 
length, and about one in breadth; contains about 2000 
acres ; and is environed by high and fteep rocks, which 
render it inacceflible, except in one or two places. The 
only fafe landing place is on the eatt fide; where a {mall 
beach admits a fecure approach, and is fheltered by a de- 
| tached portion of rock, called the Ifle of Rats, from the 
_ great number of thofe animals which burrow here. On 
landing, vifitors are obliged to- climb over various craggy 
maffes, before they can reach the fteep and winding traé 
| that leads to the fummit, which commands views of the 
 Englith and Welfh coaits, About 400 acres.only of this 
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ifland are in cultivation ; of which 300 are arable, and the 
reft pafture: wheat is the chief produce. The elevated 
fituation of the land, in fome places 800 feet above the 
fea, and the violence of the N.E. winds, prevent any trees 
from growing, though a confiderable expence has been in- 
curred in planting. Rabbits and rock birds are numerous ; 
and in the feafon, lobfters, crabs, and other fifth may be 
obtained in abundance. About 400 head of fheep, and So 
of cattle, are fed here ; but the former do not thrive. The 
inclofures are ftone fences. Of the hiftory of the ifland 
but little is known. Rifdon relates that one Morifco, who 
had confpired to kill king Henry III., retired hither, and 
turning pirate, committed great depredations; on which 
the king arrefted, and had him executed on an elevated part. 
About the middle of the laft century, it was purchafed 
of government by a nobleman, who entrutfted it to the care 
of a perfon named Benfon, a notorious {muggler, who car- 
ried on a confiderable illicit traffic. The next proprietor 
of the ifland was fir John Borlafe Warren, who, about the 
year 1751, fold it to John Cleveland, efq.; but it appears 
to have been recently re-purchafed by government. The 
whole rent is but 7o/. per annum; no taxes are paid; nor 
can it maintain any revenue officer, the duties in feven years 
{earcely amounting to five pounds. The number of houfes 
is only feven; the inhabitants, in the year 1794, were but 
twenty-three. The population of the ifle was probably 
greater at fome diftant period, as many human bones have 
been ploughed up; and Camden fays, * the furrows fhow 
it to have been once cultivated.” The chief antiquities 
are, the ruins of St. Amne’s chapel, and what is termed 
Morifco’s caftle. The latter is. near the fouth-eaft end, 
and was ftrongly fortified with large out-works and a ditch; 
a few old difmounted cannon occupy the battlement, be- 
neath which is a curious cavern. In the reign of Charles I. 
lord Say and Seale held the caftle for the king ; and im 
the time of William and Mary, the French furprifed it by 
a ftratagem, plundered it, and kept poffeffion for fome time. 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. iv. 

LUNE, in Fortification. See Demt-Lune and Lunerre. 

Lung, or Lugne, in Geography, a river of England, which 
rifes in the county of York, and runs into the Irifh fea, 
a few miles below Lancafter. N. lat. 53° 57’. W. leng. 
2° 49. 
LUN E, Lunuta, in Geometry, is the {pace included be- 
tween the arcs of two unequal circles, forming a fort of cref- 
cent, or half-moon, the area of which mayin many cafes be 
as accurately determined as that of any reétilineal figure. 
The lune was the firft curvilineal fpace of which the quadra- 
ture was afcertained, and this is faid to have been firkt effe&t- 
ed by Hippocrates of Chios, though others fay it was dif- 
covered by Ginopidas of Chios. However this may be, the 
former geometer has generally had the honour of the difco- 
very attributed to him, and the figure {till bears his name, 
being commonly denominated the lune of Hippocrates, 
the conftruGtion of which is as follows. . 

On the diameter of a femicircle (Plate X. Geometry, 
Jig. 2.) defcribe a right-angled triangle, of which the angular 
point will neceffarily fall in the circumference. ‘Then on each 
of the fides A D, DB, defcribe a femicircle, and the two 
figures A GF D, D H E B will be lunes, and the area of 
them will be equal to the area of the right-angled triangle 
ADB. For circles, and confequently femicircles, being to 
each other as the fquares of their diameters ; and fince A B* 
= A D*+ DB; therefore the femicircle AD B= AGD 
+ DHB; from thefe equal {paces taking away the cym- 
mon ferments A F D and D E B, there remain the two 
lunes equal te the triangle A DB; and therefore, if the 
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two fides AD, D B, become equal, as in fig. 3, the two 
lunes are each equal to half that triangle, and confequently 
the quadrature of them is determined, being each equal to 
a given reétilineal figure; and this is what is properly called 
the lune of Hippocrates, and it was the only one of which he 
could determine the area, for though he, in all cafes, had the 
meafure of the fpace of both together, yet it was only in the 
cafe of equality that he could find the area of the fingle lune, 
though he could always determine a lune that fhould be equal 
to any given reétilineal fpace. For in fg. 3, theare DEB 
is a quarter of a circle to the radius C B, andD HB is a 
femicircle. If, therefore, we conftru& the ifofceles right- 
angled triangle B C A, ( fig. 3.) equal to any given fpace, and 
on A B @efcribe the femicircle B D A, and from Casa 
centre, and with C A as a radius, defcribe the quadrant 
B E A, we fhall have the lune B D E A equal to the given 
{pace as required. This, as we have obferved above, was 
the firft initance of the quadrature of a curvilineal fpace, 
that is, of its being fhewn equal to a reétilineal figure ; for, 
properly fpeaking, it is not abfolutely a quadrature, as was 
that of Archimedes, when he demonitrated that every para- 
bola was two-thirds of its circumferibing rectangle; Hip- 
pocrates arriving at his refult only ep by ftep, by fubtraét- 
ing equal quantities from equal fpaces, and hence finally, as 
by chance, coming to a cafe in which a curvilineal area is equal 
toa rectilineal one. 

This dileovery of Hippocrates, it feems, infpired him 
with great confidence of being able to find the meafure of 
the’ circle itfelf ; and the reafoning which has been attributed 
to him on this fubje&, though very erroneous, is ftillex- 
tremely plaufible. Hippocrates fuppofed a  femicircle 
A DEB fg. 4.) in whichhe drew the three chords or radii 
AD, DE, E B, and on each of thefe chords he defcribed 
afemicircle and a fourth, as F, equal to them, Then the four 
femicircles AGD, DEH, EI B, and F, being each 
equal to a quarter of the femicircle A D E B, they are 
therefore together equal to it, and taking away from each 
the fmallfegments A G D, DH E, EI B, we fhali have 
on one fide the retilineal figure A D E B, equal to the 
three lunes, together with the femicircle F. If, therefore, 
the area of the lunes be taken away from the re&tilineal 
A DEB, there will remain the area of the femicir- 
cle F, equal toa given re¢tilineal fpace. This reafoning, 
however, though ingenious, is fill very defective, in confe- 
quence of the lunes employed in this cafe being different from 
thofe of which Hippecrates had found the quadrature, for 
that, as we have feen, is bounded by a quadrant of one cir- 
ele, and the half of another, whereas thofe in the above 
figure are bounded by a femicircle, and the fixth part of 
another circle, which is very different from the former, and. 
the quadrature of it equally. as difficultas that of the circle 
itfelf. All, therefore,that Hippocrates could draw from his 
inveftigation, was merely this, that if any geometer fhould be 
able to find the area of thofe lunes, the quadrature of the 
eircle would neceffarily follow, and as this problem was not 
at that time thought fo difficult as it is now known to be; it 
is not improbable that confiderable hopes ef fuccefs were en- 
tertained after the dilcovery which this able geometer had 
made of the poffibility of f{quaring what is indeed apparently 
2 more complex figure than the circle.. In fa& the quadra- 
ture of the circle might be accomplithed, 1f we only knew 
the ratio of the two lunes, defcribed as in fg. 2; for then 
Snowing the fum of the two; and their ratio, it is-obvious 
that we fhould have the realarea of each, and confequently, 
byaaking A D equal to the radius. B-C, the area af the cin 
zie would follow, as we have fhewn above. 

Hut though Hippoerates and the ancient geometers were 
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unable to fquare any other lune, except that above-mene 
tioned, yet the moderns have found feveral other cafes in 
which the quadrature may be obtained, as alfo certain por- 
tions of them cut off by right lines, drawn in certain direc- 
tions. In the lune-of Hippocrates, the radii of the bound- 
ing circles are to each other in the ratio of two to one; butif 
the two circles are to each other as three to one, or as 
three to two, or as five to one, or five to three, they may 
alfo be fquared, or may be conftruéted equal to given {paces, 
by means of the fimple elements of geometry ; but other ra- 
tios, as four to one, fix to one, feven to one, &c. require 
the affiftance of the higher geometry, being of a fimilar 
defcription of problems to thofe of trife€ting an angle, 
doubling acube, &c.; and can only be folved by the fame 
means. 

We hall take this o unity of giving a fum of 
fome of the moft pele ah alle added eye 
geometers to the difcovery of Hippocrates. 

1. If from the centre F, (fig. 5.) there be drawn any 
ftraight line whatever F E, cutting off the portion of the 
lune A EG A, that portion will be quadrable, and equal 
to the reGtilineal triangle A H E. For it may be readily 
demonitrated, that the fegment A E will be equal to the fe-- 
mi-fegment A G H. ; 

2. From the point E,if E I be let fall perpendicularly on. 
AC, and FI and EF be drawn, the fame portion of 
the lune A EGA will be equal to the triangle A F I. 
For it may be eafily demonttrated, that the triangle A F Lis. 
equal to the triangle A H E. 

3. The lune, therefore, may be divided in a giyen ratio, by 
a line drawn from the centre F ; nothing more being necef= 
fary than to divide the diameter A C in fuch a manner, that 
A I fhall beto C Lin that ratio ; to raife E I perpendicular 
to A C, and to draw the line E F: then the two fegments 
of thelune A G E and G E C will be in the ratio of AL 
to CI. 

All thefe remarks were firft made by M. Artus de Lionne,. 
bifhop of Gap, who publifhed them in a work, entitled 
« Curvilineorum Amznios Contemplatio,” 1654, 4to., and 
afterwards the following were added by other geometers. 

4. If two circles, forming the lune of Hippocrates, be 
completed, the refult will be another lune, which may be 
called the conjugate to the former, and in which mixtilineal 
{paces may be found, which may be {quared us in the pre= 
ceding cafes. 

From the point F, if there be drawn any radius F- M, in- 
terfeGting the two circles in R and M, we fhall have the 
mixtilineal fpace R A M R_ equal to the reétilineal triangle 
LA R; whieh can: be eafily demonftrated ; for it may be 
readily feen that the fegment AR, of the {mall circle, is. 
equal to the femi-fegment L A M of the greater. 

6. Hence, if the diameter 2 QO tough the fmall circle in 
F, it follows that the mixtilineal fpace A R F m A will be 
equal to the triangle A S.F, right-angled at S, orto half 
the lune A GC BA. We might have added here variers 
other properties relating to. lunes and their fegments, but 
our limits will not admit of it ; we muft therefore refer the — 
curious reader to Ozamam’s. ** Mathematical Recreations,’’ 
where the fubje@ is amply illuftrated. See alfo the remarks. 
of David Gregory, Cafwell, and Wallis, on the quadra- 
ture of the lunula, in Phil. Tranf. N° 259, or vol.. iv. 
p- 452, New Abridgment ; and for ‘the dimenfions of the — 
folids generated by the converfion of the lunula of Hippo- 
erates, and of its parts about feveral axes, with. the fur- 
faces generated by that cenverfion,” fee De Moivre’s paper 
in the Philofophical. Tranfa¢tions, N° 205, or vol. iv. p. 5055 
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LUNELLE-LA-VILLE, in Geography, a town of 


France, in the department of the Herault, and chief place 
of a canton, in the diftri&t.of Montpellier. The place con- 
tains 4200, and the canton 9451 inhabitants, on a territory 
ef 145 kiliometres, in 11% communes. N. Iat. 43° 40!. 
E. long 4° 13'. ; 

LUNEN, a town of Germany, in the county of Mark, 
at the -conflux of the Zefick and Lippe; 20 miles S.S.W. 
of Munfter. N. lat. 51° 36’. E. long. 7° 37’. 

LUNENBURG, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Natangen; 34 miles S.S.E. of Konigfberg. 

Luyeneurc, or Luneburg, a city of Weltphalia, capi- 
tal of a principality, fituated on the Ilmenau, furrounded 
with moats and walls, fortified withtowers, and containing 
three churches, about 1300 houfes, and gooo inhabitants. 
It has alfo three hofpitals, in each of two of which is a 
church.» The prince’s palace and the guild-hall are in the 
market place. ‘The anatomical theatre was built in 1713, 
and an academy for martial exercifes was founded on the {cite 
of the convent of St. Michael, which was fupprefled. The 
burghers confift of four orders, the patricians, the brewers, 
the merchants and tradefinen, and the artizans; and to thefe 
four clafles fome others might be added. Since the year 
1639 the magiftracy has been compofed of one moiety of pa- 
tricians, and of another of men of letters. The Salze, 
which is a diftin& part of the town, enclofed by walls, has 
its own feparate magiltracy. This town confilts of fifty- 
four {mall houfes, funk in the ground, in each of which are 
four large leaden pans, containing brine, which is left to ex- 
hale for the manufa€ture of falt ; and the falt water is con- 
veyed into them by a common pipe from the feveral fprings. 
The falt-houfes, being 54 in number, and containing 216 
pans, which are daily boiled, and every falt-houfe being ef- 
timated at 40,000 rix-dollars, the capital of the whole Salze 
much exceeds two millionsof rix-dollars. Of thefefalt-works 
a fifth belongs to the fovereign’s due ; and the town of Lune- 
burg pays annually to the treafury near 6000 rix-dollars. Of 
late the falt-trade has very much declined. The exports of 
the town are falt, lime furnifhed by two rocks in its vicinity, 
and beer. It likewife carries on a trade in wax, honey, 
wool, flax, linen, and frize. Goods are alfo brought here 
from all parts of Germany, and forwarded by the Ilmenau 
to Hamburgh and to Lubeck. Luneburg is 36 miles diftant 
S.E. from Hamburgh. N. lat. 53° 15!.° E. long. 10° 36’. 

Lunewsvre, or Lunesurc-Zelle, a principality of Weft- 
phalia, the foil of which is various; confifling of fruitful 
marfh-land that lies along the Elbe, the Aller, the Jetze, and 
fome other fmall rivers, other parts, amounting to upwards of 
3000 acres, that are fandy, and others that comprehend heath, 
turf-moors, and fwamps. According to the diverfity of its 
foil, it produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, peafe, buckwheat, 
flax, hemp, hops, garden-ftuff, oak, beech, firs, pines, 
birch, and alder. The wheat differs in quantity in different 
diftrifts, fome fuper-abounding, «nd the others being defi- 
cient; and fome breed but few horned cattle and horfes, 
whilft they abound in others. ‘The heaths are covered with 
numerous flocks of a {mall kind of fheep, the wool of which 
is long and coarfe. ‘The culture of bees furnifhes confider- 
able quantities of honey and wax. The rivers fupply plenty 
of good fifh. The river Elbe, which traverfes the E. and 
N. fides of this principality, ferves to fertilize the adjacent 
marfh-lands, and to afford other advantages by its fifheries, 
navigation, and tolls. This principality contains three large 
tovns, viz. Lunenburg, Velzen, and Zelle, with eleven 
fmaller, and thirteen large villages. Its principal manu- 
SaGtuses are thofe of linen, cotton, cloth, ribbons, ftockings, 
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and hats. The king of Great Britain derived from this 
principality a feat and voice in the college of the princes of 
the empire, and the circle of Lower Saxony. By the peace 
of Tilfit, it was annexed to the new kingdom of Weftphalia. 

LuNENzURG, a county of Virginia, adjoining Nottaway, 
Brunfwick, Mecklenburg, and Charlotte counties ; about 
30 miles long, and 20 broad. It contains 4505 free inha- 
bitants, and 5876 flaves.—Alfo, a townfhip in Effex county, 
in Vermont, feated on Connecticut river, S.W. of Guild- 
hall, and N.E. of Concord, and containing 393 inhabitants. 
—Alfo, a townfhip of Worcefter county, Mafiachufetts, on 
an elevated fituation, 25 miles from the Great Monadnock 
mountain, in New Hampfhire. It contains 74 000 acres of 
land, on which are 1243 inhabitants, and is more diftinguifhed. 
by its falubrity than by its wealth. The inhabitants have 
little intercourfe or trade with their neighbours; but they 
carry on the nailing bufinefs to advantage —Alfo, a town of: 
New York, in Green county, now called “¢ Efperanza,’’ 
fituated on the W. fide of Hudfon’s river, oppofite to the 
city of Hudfon, and 30 miles S. of Albany. The foil of 
this thriving village, or town, is uneven, nor is the foil very 
good.—Alfo, a county of Nova Scotia, on Mahone bay, 
on the S. coaft of the province, facing the Atlantic ocean.. 
Its chief towns are New Dublin, Lunenburg, Chefter, and 
Blandford. In Mahone bay, La Have, and Liverpool,. 
feveral fhips trade to England with timber and boards.— 
Alfo, a townfhip in the above county, fituated on Merli- 
queth, or Merliquath bay, well fettled by a number of ine- 
duftrious Germans. The lands are good, and well culti- 
vated ; 35 miles S.W. by S. from Halifax. 

LUNENSE Marwmor, in the Natural Hiftory of the An- 
cients, the name of that {pecies of white marble, now known: 
among us by the name of the Carrara-marble, and diftin- 
guifhed from the ftatuary kind by its greater hardnefs ands 
lefs {plendour. It was ever greatly efteemed in building and. 
ornamental works, and is fo ftill. It is of a very clofe and 
fine texture, of a very pure white, and next in purity to the 
Parian marble. It has always been found in great quantities= 
in Italy, and is fo tothis day. See’ Carrara Maria 

LUNES, or Lowines, in Falconry, leafhes or longlafhes; 
to call in hawks. - 

LUNETTE, in Fortification, an inveloped counterguard,- 
or elevation of earth, made beyond the fecond ditch, oppo~ 
fite to the places of arms; differing from the ravelins only 
in their fituation. 

Lunettes are ufually made in ditches full of water, and 
ferve to the fame purpofe as fauflebrays, to difpute the paf-- 
fage of the ditch. 

Lunettes are placed on both fides of the ravelin, as B; B;. 
Plate VIL. Fortification, fig. 8. to increafe the ftrength of 
a place: they are conftru¢ted by bife@ing the faces of the: 
ravelin with the perpendicular LN, on which are fet off 30- 
toifes from the counterfcarp of the ditch, for one of its: 
faces ; the other face P N. is found by making. the femigorge 
FE P of 25 toifes ; the ditch before the lunettesis 72 toifes ; 
the parapet three, and the rampart eight. There is fometimes 
another work made to cover the faliant angle of the ravelin, 
fuch as A, called Jonnet,.whofe faces are parallel to thofe 
of the ravelin, and when: produced bifect:thofe of the lu- 
nettes ; the ditch before it being 10 toifes; There are like- 
wife fome lunettes, whofe faces are drawn perpendicular to 
thofe of the ravelin, within a third: part from the faliant 
angle, and their femigorges exe only.zotoijes. Mr. Muller 
recommends the face PN to be perpendicular ta that of the 
baftion, which would shen defend it in a direét manner ;. and 
if the femigorges of the bonnet A were only'feven or-eight 

toiles,.. 
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toifes, it would be lefs expenfive, and its ditch and the covert- 
way before it would be better defended by the lunettes. 
Elem. of Fortif. p. 36. 

Lunerre, in the Manege, is a half horfe-fhoe, or fuch a 
fhoe as wants the f{punge, 2. e. that part of the branch which 
runs towards the quarters of the foot. 

Lunetreisalfo the name of two {mall pieces of felt, made 
round and hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a vicious horfe 
that is apt to bite, and ftrike with his fore feet, or that will 
not fuffer his rider to mount him. 

LUNEWVILLE, in Geography, a town of France, and 
principal place of a diftrit, in the department of the 
Meurthe, fituated between the Vefouze and the Meurthe, 
ina marfhy plain, which has been drained. An academy was 
inftituted here by king Staniflaus, and furnifhed with a good 
library. The place contains 9797, and the two cantons 
22,334 inhabitants, ona territory of 345 kiliometres, in 37 
communes ; 13 miles E.S.E. of Nancy. N. lat. 48° 36/. 
E. long. 6° 34’. 

LUNGKORCKE, a town of Pruffia, in the palatinate 
of Culm; 10 miles N. of Strafburg. 

LUNGOBARDI, in Ancient Geography. 
BARDS. 

LUNGON, in Geography, a {mall ifland on the W. fide 
of the gulf of Bothnia. N. lat. 62° qo’. E. long. 17° 
48'. 

LUNGPOUR, a town of the country of Cachar; 15 
miles E. of Cofpour. 

LUNGRO, a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra, chiefly 
inhabited by Greeks; 10 miles S.S.W. of Caflano. 

LUNGRY, a town of Bengal; 36 miles S. of Calcutta. 
N. lat. 21° 58’, E. long. 87° 35'. 

LUNGS, in Anatomy and Phyfiology, are organs of the 
body, fituated in the cheft, through which the blood paffes 
onits courfe from the right to the left fide of the heart, and 
in which it is changed from the venous to the arterial ftate, 
by means. of expofure to the atmofpherical air received into 
thefe organs in refpiration. 

The two lungs, (right and left,) are entirely alike in 
their compofition ; their fize is confiderable, and they con- 
fift of feveral different tiffues, which render their ftructure 
complicated. Thefe tiffues are almoft all vafcular, which 
pet to the lungs their charaéteriitic {pongy and foft nature. 

hey poffefs, befides the- properties arifing from their orga- 
nization, only the infenfible organic contractility, or tonic 
power. Perhaps the mufcular fibres of the air-veflels may 
conftitute an exception to this obfervation. In confequence 
of their vital properties being limited to this tonic power, 
they arenot capable of any motion in themfelves ; and they 
therefore remain motionlefs, unlefs fome exterior agency puts 
them in motion ; yet, in their funétions as refpiratory or- 
gans, they exhibit a continual movement, an alternation of 
dilatation and contraétion, by which the air is firlt received 
into their interior, and then expelled after a certain interval. 
[f this be interrupted fora very fhort time, the blood is no 
longer changed, the circulation ceaies, and death follows. 
The lungs then require fome auxiliary means for the execu- 
tion of the funétions to which they are deftined ; thefe are 
furnifhed by the confiderable organs of motion furrounding 
them, which at the fame time compofe a fufficiently firm de- 
fence to protect them againit external injury. The ribs 
with their cartilages, the iternum, and the dorfal vertebra, 
form the folid.part of the cavity containing the lungs; the 
diaphragm «and intercoftal mufcles the moveable parts: 
the cavity itfelf refulting from their union, is named the 
thorax, l’o the fides of this cavity we mult refer the pheno- 
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mena of dilatation and contraGtion of the lungs, which are 
entirely paffive, and follow the impulfe received from this 
fource. ‘Thus the thorax conftitutes an effential part of the 
refpiratory apparatus. 

But the thorax contains alfo the central organ of the cir- 
culation (the heart), and the large blood-veffels connected 
with it ; thus the apparatus of this funGion is brought near 
to, and in a manner confounded at its origin with that of 
refpiration. Yet they are diftinét, by the difpofition of the 
common cavity which contains them. For the heart occupies 
that part of the cheft which is formed by the vertebral co- 
lumn behind, by the fternum in front, and by the aponeu- 
rotic centre of the diaphragm below ; parts which are either 
immoveable, or capable only of a {mall degree of motion, 
The lungs, on the contrary, occupy the moft moveable 
part of the cheft; thofe formed by. the ribs and intercoftal 
mufcles, and the mufcular parts of the diaphragm. 

The following account of the refpiratory apparatus will 
include defcriptions, 1{t, of the cheft, in which the lungs are 
contained ; 2dly, of the motions which that part is capable 
of ; 3dly, of the membranes lining the cavities ; 4thly, of 
the lungs themfeives; and sthly, of their fun¢tions. 

The cheft or thorax is a conical cavity, flightly flattened 
in front, occupying the upper part of the trunk, and confe- 


quently having a much larger fhare of the ‘fkeleton below, 


than above it. Yet, if we compare its pofition to that of 
the moit important organs, we fhall find the latter placed al- 
moft equally near the vifcera contained in the thorax. The 
parts fituated in the head, and thofe contained in the abdomen 
differ very little in their diftanee from the heart; while the 
latter organ is placed at very unequal diftarces from the 
upper and lower extrematies. Hence the heart is the centre 
of the organs contained in the head and abdomen, while it 
exerts a much lefs active influence on the lower than on the 
upper limbs. 

The cheit is fituated in front of the vertebral column ; 
but the curvature of the ribs, which is very prominent be- 
hind, caufes the cavity to pafs alittle beyond the {pine in 
that direction, particularly towards the middle. The plane 
of the front of the cheit is polterior to that of the front of 
the face ; commonly it is nearly on a level with that of the 
abdomen ; but the numerous variations of the latter cavity 

roduce corre{ponding varieties in this refpeét. 

A falfe idea would be formed of the cheft by examining it 
when covered with foft parts, and articulated to the upper 
limbs. The numerous mufcles furrounding it above, the 
fhoulder, and particularly the clavicle, give to its upper part 
an extent in the tranfverfe dire€tion, which does not exilt in 
the fkeleton, where the cheft reprefents a cone flattened in 
front and behind, with the bafis downwards and the apex 
upwards. The longitudinal axis of this cone is oblique from 
above downwards, and behind forwards ; but all its fides do 
not partake equally in this obliquity, which belongs only to 
the anterior and lateral parts : the polterior, formed by the 
{pine, has no concern init. Hence a vertical line, drawn 


from the middle of the {pace, included between the vertebral ~ 


columa and the enfiform cartilage, perpendicularly through 
the cheft, would not pafs out at the centre of the fuperior 
aperture, but would go in front of the clavicular extremity 
of the fternum. ‘The diameters, whether antero-potterior” 
or tranfverfe, of the cone reprefented by the cheft, are all 
larger in proportion as they are nearer the batis. 

In its general capacity the cheft holds a middle place 
between the head and the abdomen. Its depth, frem above 
downwards, is much lefs in the natural ftate, than it appears 
in the fkeleton, The diaphragm below forms a consderabie 
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arch projeCting into the cheft, and very confiderably leffen- 
ing its extent in this direction. But this diminution affects 
the middle, which is occupied by the central tendon, much 
lefs than the fides. Again, the clavicles above very mani- 
feitly furmount the fternum, and contribute to make the 
chelt appear higher than it really is. ‘The breadth is much 
lefs at the upper part, than it appears to be on the firlt 
view, becaute the clavicle and the mufcles enlarge the ex- 
terior forms without affeCting the internal dimenfions. The 
capacity conftantly increafes in proportion as we proceed 
downwards. Yet the habit of wearing clothes that are very 
tight about the waift, particularly ftays, contracts that part, 
fo that the cheft is fometimes fhaped like a barrel, narrow 
above and below, and broader in the middle. The concavity 
in the dorfal part of the {pine makes the cheft more capa- 
cious in its middle ; yet this enlargement is not equal to the 
contraction produced by the anterior prominence of the 
bodies of the vertebrz. In faét, the antero-pofterior dia- 
meters are all much lefs extenfive along the middle line of the 
cheft than on the fides ; fo that the flernum is feparated from 
the {pine by an interval much fmaller than that which exifts 
between the cartilages of the ribs and the hollows at the 
fides of the fpine. 

In the female the cheft is proportionally broader, but 
fhorter than in the male. 

Any caufe of diftention affeGting the abdomen, as preg- 
nancy, afcites, large tumours, &c. ftrongly elevates the 
cheft, preffles the ribs together, and diminifhes the perpen- 
dicular axis, while the tranfverfe and antero-pofterior dia- 
meters are rather increafed, particularly below. There are 
malformations of the chelt, particularly affecting the fternum 
and ribs, which diminifh the breadth, while they leave the 
height nearly the fame. Individuals predifpofed to phthifis 
are remarkable for this tranfverfe contraétion of the cavity, 
which makes the prominence of the fternum very confpicuous 
in front. In other inftances the cheft is affected, in confe- 
quence of deformities of the fpine: when this is curved, the 
ribs are brought very clofe together on one fide, and are 
proportionally feparated on the other, fo that the two fides 
of the cavity are rendered very unequal. The chelt, in fach 
inftauces, is generally very prominent. 

Defcription of the particular Bones of the Cheft.—It is com- 
pofed of a common, and of proper parts. ‘The dorfal por- 
tion of the {pine is the former (fee Spryz) ; the fternum in 
front, and the ribs on each fide, are the latter. 

The fernum is a fymmetrical bone, placed in the front 
and middle of the cheft, flattened and elongated, ‘broad 
above, contraéted about the middle, then again becoming 
a little broader, and terminating at la{t below by a prominent 
point. It is divided into a cutaneous and a thoracic fur- 
face, aclavicular and an abdominal extremity, and lateral 
edges. 

The cutaneous furface is anterior, covered by the {kin, 
and more immediately by the aponeurofes of the fterno- 
mattoidei and great peCtoral mufcles: it is marked fome- 
times by lines dividing it into furfaces of unequal breadths, 
and correfponding to the original divifions of the bone. It 
is a little convex at the upper part, and then flattened. 
The attachment of the mufcular fibres, and of the ligaments 
of the ribs, gives it a roughnefs. The thoracic furface is 
polterior, a little concave, {mooth, and_fometimes exhibits 
tranfverfe lines fimilar to thofe already mentioned. It cor- 
refponds above to the fterno-hyoidei and {terno-thyroidei ; 
then, for a fhort fpace, to the cellular tiffue of the mediaf- 
tinum, and afterwards to the triangularis {terni. 

The clavicular extremity is the broadeft and thickeft part 
of the bone. Its middle confifts of a broad concavity, al- 


moft entirely occupied by the inter-clavicular ligament: on 
each fide of this is a large fuperficial excavation, concave 
from within outwards, and convex from before backwards, 
articulated to the clavicle, and furrounded by ligamentous 
infertions. The abdominal extremity is called alfo the enfi- 
form or xiphoid cartilage or appendix. It is thin, flattened, 
broader above, and terminating in a narrower way below. 
Its figure varies greatly in different individuals: the lower 
end fometimes turns forwards, fometimes backwards; occa- 
fionally it is perforated. It generally is cartilaginous, ina 
greater or lefs degree, until the later periods of life. It 
affords infertion to the aponeurofes of the abdominal 
mufcles; the re€ti cover it in front, and the diaphragm be- 
hind. = : 

The margins of the fternum are thick, and exhibit feven 
articular cavities, to which the cartilages of the true ribs are 
articulated. Thefe are oblong, and not very {mooth. The 
firft, which is fuperficial, and not clearly marked. is im- 
mediately below the concavity that lodges the clavicle. 
The fucceeding ones are feparated by flight concavities cor- 
re{ponding to the intercoftal {fpaces, and become nearer and 
nearer to each other, in proportion as they are placed 
lower. 

The fubftance of the bone is almoft entirely cellular, and 
its furfaces are covered by a very thin compa& ftratum of 
bony texture: hence the fternum is very light in proportion 
to its fize. It confilts at firft of eight or nine pieces, en- 
clofed in a mafs of cartilage: thefe are foon reduced to 
feven, and then to five; which number continues for a long 
time, the individual portions being {till feparated by car- 
tilaginous ftrata. The firft of thefe pieces*is the largeft, 
and is broader above than below; the two following are 
nearly fquare, and very fhort ; the fourth is longer; the laft. 
includes the enfiform appendix already mentioned. This 
divifion no longer exifts in the adult; the pieces are united 
in the following order. The fecond is confolidated with the 
third, and then the latter with the fourth: the other diyi- 
fions generally continue through life; fo that the fternum is 
ordinarily defcribed as being compofed of two bones and a 
cartilage. The firft bone ends at the fecond rib, which is 
articulated between it and the feeond bone. The two 
pieces are united by a thin layer of cartilage, and their union 
is often confolidated by bone. The enfiform cartilage is 
conneéted in the fame way to the end of the fecond bone ; 
but after a certain age, it is generally more or lefs of- 
fified. 

The ribs are bones of irregular figure, placed in fuccef- 
fion from above downwards, on each fide of the cheft,; con- 
filting generally, but not conftantly, of twelve pairs, flat- 
tened and rather thin in front, rounded and thicker behind, 
and more or lefs arched. They differ in length, breadth, 
and direétion.’ The Jength, which is inconfiderable in the 
firft, is fuddenly increafed to a very confiderable degree in 
the fecond; and this augmentation proceeds gradually as 
far as the eighth. From this they again decreafe, fo that 
the twelfth is about as long as the firit. - The firit rib is the 
broadeft ; the fucceeding ones become narrower, but in an 
almoft infenfible degree. Each individual rib is narroweft 
from its vertebral extremity to the angle: it grows broader 
in front of this part, and increafes to its {ternal end. The 
firft mb forms nearly a right angle with the vertebral co- 
lumn ; the following are more and more inclined outwards 
and downwards, fo that their vertebral are higher than their 
cartilaginous extremities. The firit forms a fmall, but 
nearly regular femicircle; the fucceeding ones form lefs 
perfect fegments of circles, which increafe fucceflively as far 
as the eighth, and then decreafe. All are more curved be- 
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hind than in the front: and hence arifes the deep excavation 
on each fide of the cheft, in the former direction, for lodging 
the lungs. They are all twifted on themfelves, fo that the 
two extremities cannot reft at the fame time in an horizontal 

lane-. The point of twifting is at the angle, confequently 
the firft, which has no angle, does not exhibit this circum- 
ftance, which is the more fenfible in proportion as the angle 
is more ftrongly marked. ‘The ribs. are diftinguifhed into 
two claffes: the feven fuperior ones, articulated to the fter- 
num, are called ¢rue, or thoracic; the five inferior, joined 
to each other in front by their cartilages, which are not 
conneéted to the fternum, are named fal, or abdominal. 
Each is divided into a vertebral and a cartilaginous ex- 
tremity, and a body. 

The vertebral extremity is pofterior and articulated to the 
fpine. It exhibits a rounded and contracted peck, of about 
an inch in length, refling on the tranfverfe procefs of the 
correfponding vertebra. This neck is flightly expanded at 
its pofterior end, to form the head of the rib, which ex- 
hibits a cartilaginous furface for articulation with the ver- 
tebral.column. The furface is rounded in its outline, fingle 
in the firft, eleventh, and twelfth ribs, which are each arti- 
culated to a fingle body of a vertebra, and divided by a 
rifing line into two parts in the nine others, which are fe- 
verally articulated to hollows formed between two vertebra. 
Of thefe two portions the lower is the largeft. 

The cartilaginous extremity is elongated from above 


downwards, broad and concave in the ten firft ribs, and 


narrower in the two laft. It is moft clofely joined to the 
correfponding cartilages, fo as to appear perfectly con- 
tinuous with it. 

The body of the rib may be confidered under four dif- 


ferent points of view ; viz. the external and internal furfaces, 


the fuperior and inferior margins. 1. On the outfide it is 
convex, and prefents behind a tubercle, marking the ter- 
mination of the neck, and divided into two portions: the 
inner of thefe is a fmooth cartilaginous furface, nearly .cir- 


cular in its figure, articulated to the tranfverfe procefs of 


the lower.of the two dorfal vertebra, between the bodies of 
which the head is articulated; the external is rough, and 
affords attachment to a {trong ligament. This tubercle is 
confounded with the angle in the firft rib, and is deficient 
in the two laft. In front of this eminence is the angle, or 
part at which the rib, after being continued from the ver- 
tebral column obliquely downwards and outwards, turns 
forwards: inftead of being angular, as its name implies, this 
bend is gentle and rounded. It has a prominent.oblique 
line, not feen in the firft and twelfth, but flight in the fecond 
and eleventh, and more ftrongly marked and diftant from 
the tubercle, in proportion as the rib is lower down: it gives 
attachment to the facro-lumbalis. Between this angle and 
the tuberofity there is a furface dire€ted backwards, oc- 
cupied by the longiflimus dorf, and becoming broader as 
we trace the ribs from above downwards. The reft of the 
rib, in front of the angle, forms a nearly {mooth furface, 
direGted upwards in the firft, where we obferve in it two fu- 
perficial impreffions made by the courfe of. the fubclavian 
artery and vein, feparated by afurface, in which the fea- 
lenus is inferted, and inclined more and more outwards in the 
fucceeding ribs, in proportion as they are lower. In the 
middle of the fecond there is a mark from the attachment of 
the ferratus anticus, and on the others analogous impreflions 
from various mufcles of the cheft and abdomen, .as the ob- 
liquus externus, peétoralis minor, ferratus anticus, ferrati 
pottici, &c. 

2. On the infide the furface is uniformly concave and 
fmooth, covered by the pleura, directed downwards in the 


firft, a little inclined in the fame dire€tion in the fecond, but 
completely internal in the remainder. 

3- Above, the body of the rib forms an obtufe margin, 
which is internal in the firft, inclined upwards in the fecond, 
and dire€tly fuperior in all the others. It affords attach- 
ment to the intercoftal mufcles, except in the firft rib. 

4. The inferior margin is fharp, particularly near the tu- 
bercle, and becomes more obtufe in front. Juft within this 
is found the groove of the rib, which is deep at the back 


‘part of the bone, becomes gradually fhallower, and is in- 


fenfibly loft in the front. It lodges the intercoftal nerves, 
but is hardly perceptible in the firft and laft ribs. This 
inferior margin affords attachment to the intercoftal mufcles. 

Thefe bones are thin in comparifon to their length, and 
have confequently confiderable elafticity, which is not ob- 
ferved in any other part of the fkeleton. They are com- 
pofed moftly of compa bone, with a little cellular ftruc- 
ture in their centre: the latter is more abundant at the 
anterior and pofterior extremities. 'They are developed at 
an early period in the fetus, and are more perfec at the 
time of birth than any other bones, except thofe belonging 
to the organ of hearing, They are formed from a fingle 
point of offification, excepting the head, which is not con- 
folidated-to the body till the formation of the fkeleton is 
nearly complete. 

Sometimes there are thirteen ribs: the thirteenth may 
be either above or below the ordinary feries. 

Articulations of the Cheft—The chett, formed by bones of 
an arched figure, moft of which reft on the fternum by one 
end, and by the other on the vertebrz, prefents in front 
and behind articulations correfponding to thefe relation 
‘The joints, feparately coniidered, do not admit of much 
motion; but the pectoral cavity, taken altogether, enjoys 
an extenfive power of movement. 

The poflerior Articulations of the Cheft.—The ribs are united 
to the vertebre; 1ft, by the articular furfaces of their 
heads to the cavities in the bodies of the vertebrz, each of 
which cavities is formed in a fingle vertebra for the firit, 
eleventh, and twelfth, in the two adjoining bones and their 
conneGting fibro-cartilage, for the other ribs; 2dly, by 
the articular furfaces of thetr tubercles to the tranfverfe pro- 
cefles of the vertebra, excepting the two lalt ribs, which 
have not this kind of articuJation. The firft has been 
called the cofto-vertebral ; the latter the cofto-tranfverfal 
articulation. 

The cofo-vertebral joints. In each of thefe the union is 
effeGed by means of an anterior and an inter-articular liga- 
ment, and two {mall fynovial membranes. ‘I'he anterior. 
ligament is a broad, thin, flattened, and irregularly quadri- 
lateral fibrous fafciculus, attached in front, above and be- 
low the articular furface of the head of the: rib, diverging 
towards the {pine, and fixed by its fuperior fibres to the 
body ef the vertebra that forms the upper part of the 
correfponding cavity, by its inferior to that which forms 
the lower, and by the middle to the intermediate fibro- 
cartilage. The latter are in general lefs fenfible than the 
two former, each of which forms a very diftingt fafciculus. 
The difpofition of this ligament is not exactly the fame 
in the firft, eleventh, and twelfth ribs, each of which is ar- 
ticulated to a fingle vertebra; yet the fibres extend a little 
on the neighbouring vertebra. It is covered in front by 
the great fympathetic nerve, by the pleura, and on the right 
fide by the vena azygos: it has a radiated figure, is fhort — 
and ftreng, compofed of longer fuperficial and fhorter, 
deep-feated fibres, and has {mali vafcular intervals. It isap- 
plied over the joint, for which, in conjun@tion wah the 
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middle cofo-tranfverfal ligaments, it may be eonfidered as 
forming a kind of fibrous capfule. 

The inter-articular ligament does not exift in the joints 
of the firft, eleventh, and twelfth ribs. It is a more or 
lefs thick fibrous fafciculus, of a flattened figure, fixed on 
one fide to the prominent angle of the head of the rib, and 
on the other to the correfponding depreffion of the cavity 

in which it is received. It feparates the two fynovial mem- 
branes from each other, and is continuous with the fibro- 
cartilage, as we may perceive by fawing the joint acrofs, fo 
as to divide it into a fuperior and an inferior half. 

The fynovial membranes are double in the joints that 
poffefs the ligament laft deferibed ; but in the others there 
is only a fingle one, covering the whole extent of the cor- 
ref{ponding articular furfaces, and reflected from the one to 
the other. Where there are two, each capfule belongs to 
its corre{ponding upper or lower half of the articulation, 
and is feparated from the other by the inter-articular liga- 
ment. Thefe membranes are not clearly marked, do not 
exhibit the ufual polifh on their furface, contain a remark- 
ably {mall quantity of fYnovia, and occupy often a very 
{mall fpace on account of the great fize of the inter-articular 
ligament. The latter is fometimes fo thick, that it may 
almof be doubted, whether the joint poffeffes any fynovial 
membrane ;_ in other inftances, however, thefe membranes 
are very diftin&. Although the bones are held, together 
almoit as clofely as at the anterior articulations between the 
cartilages and the fternum, the joint is net fo frequently loit 
in the old fubject. Yet anchylofis does fometimes occur ; 
and this is a character diftinguifhing it from joints where the 
membrane is clearly marked, which may be anchylofed 
from accident or difeafe, but hardly ever undergoes this 
change in the natural progrefs of offification. 

The co/fo-tran/verfal articulations are formed by a {mall 
fynovial cavity, a pofterior, a middle, and an inferior cofto- 
tranfverfal ligament. The latter does not belong to the 
tubercle and procefs which are contiguous: but extends 
from the procefs to the upper edge of the rib immediately 
below. The poiterior ligament arifes from the end of the 
procefs, paffes nearly horizontally outwards, and is inferted 
into the rough eminence of the tubercle of the rib. Its 
fibres are parallel and clofe, form a very diltin@ fafciculus 
nearly quadrilateral in its figure, correfpond behind to the 
mufcles contained in the excavations on the fides of the 
f{pinous procefles, and in front to the articulation. The 
middle ligament is a collection of irregular reddifh fibres, 
rather cellular than ftrictly ligamentous, placed between the 
front of each tranfverfe procefs, and the corref{ponding 
part of the rib. When we forcibly feparate thefe parts, 
we diftinguifh the fibres which are torn by the feparation : 
to fee them entire we fhould faw through the procefs and 
rib in their connected ftate. The inferior ligament is a 
diltin@ fitrous fafciculus, compofed of numerous ftrong 
and parallel fibres. It arifes from the root of the tranf- 
verfe procefs, pafles obliquely to the upper edge of the rib 
immediately below, and is inferted near the vertebral ex- 
tremity. ‘The firit and the laft ribs do not poffefs it. It is 
covered in front by the intercoltal veffels and nerves, be- 
hind by the longiflimus dorfi: on the outfide it is continu- 
ous, by means of a thin aponeurofis, with the intercoftal 
mufcle, and it completes on the infide a {mall cellular {pace 
traverfed by the polterior branch of the nerves. Between 
this {pace and the vertebral column there is commonly a 
{mall fibrous fafciculus, arifing from the bafis of the procefs, 
and attached to the articular extremity of the rib below, 
where it is united to the upper part of the radiated liga- 
ment. The two cartilaginous furfaces, of the tranfverfe 
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procefs and the tubercle of the rib, are covered by a fmall 
fynovial membrane, which is loofer, contains more fynovia, 
and is always more diftin€ than that of the preceding joint. 
Hence it never becomes anchylofed by the mere progrefs of 
age. 

fy ee Articulations of the Cheft —Thefe are not formed 
by the bony portions of the ribs, but by a feries of cartilages 
terminating them: the feven fuperior of thefe are joined to 
the fternum, while the five inferior, connected to each other, 
have no other kind of connection. hele ‘cartilages mutt 
be defcribed before we fpeak of the articulations. They 
are not uniform in their length, breadth, and direction. 
That of the firft rib is very fhort ; the fucceeding ones in- 
creafe in length as far as the laft of the trueribs. Thofe of 
the falfe ribs again become fhorter and fhorter, fo that it is 
{carcely perceptible in the lait. The firft is the broadeft, 
and they become narrower as they are placed lower down. 
The breadth of the two firit is nearly uniform throughout ; 
it diminifhes in the others from the coftal towards the oppo- 
fite extremity. _ This diminution, however, is not regular in 
the fixth, feventh, and eighth, which are confiderably in- 
creafed in breadth, where they are joined to each other. The 
firit cartilage is a little oblique from above downwards; fo 
that the angle formed between it and the fternum is acute 
above and obtufe below; the fecond is nearly horizontal, 
and follows the fame direGion as the rib to which it be- 
longs. The following cartilages of the true ribs are more 
oblique from below upwards, and more mmaaifeftly curved 
where they arife from the ribs in proportion as they are 
lower. At this curvature the ribs and their cartilages take 
oppofite directions: the firft defcend from the fpine, the 
others afcend to the fternum. This curvature is diminifhied a 
little in the firft of the falfe ribs, where, however, it is 
itill very confiderable, and decreafes fucceffively to the laft, 
in which the Cartilage follows the direétion of the bone. 

The general figure of the cartilages correfponds to that 
of the bones to which they are connefted. The furface of 
the body is rather unequal externally, or on the front, 
flightly convex in moft, covered by the pectoralis major 
above, by the obliquus externus and reétus below. ‘The 
firit gives attachment to the cofto-clavicular ligament. Be- 
hind or on the infide it is flightly concave, and correfponds 
in the firft five or fix to the pleura and triangularis fterni, 
to the tranfverfus abdominis in the fucceeding ones. The 
upper edge is more or lefs concave, and the lower convex : 
they afford attachment to the intercoftal mufcles, and form 
a continuation of the intercoftal fpaces, which, as well as 
the mufeles of the fame name, become narrower in pro- 
portion as they are lower. Thofe between the fixth and 
feventh cartilages, and between the latter and the eighth, are 
interrupted by {mall articulations, formed by the contiguous 
cartilaginous furfaces. 

Each cartilage has an external or coftal and an internal 
extremity, which may be alfo called fternal in the feven 
firft. The former confifts of a {mall convex and unequal 
furface intimately united to the correfponding concavity in 
the extremity of the rib. The latter has in the true ribs 
a {mall articular furface of a convex figure, adapted to the 
hollow of the fternum, in which it is received. In the three 
firft falfe ribs this extremity is elongated, fituated immedi- 
ately under the cartilage above it, and united to it : inthe two 
laft it is feparated from the cartilage above by a marked 
interval. 

In refpe& to their ftru€ture, the cartilages of the ribs 
have a great analogy to thofe of the larynx. Both are 
very denfe and compat, exhibit, at firft view, no marks of 
organization, although they poffefs really a peculiar ftruc- 
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ture, are difficultly reduced into gelatine by boiling, and 
are remarkable for their tendency to offification. Even in 
fubje&ts not much advanced in age, we frequently find a 
bony point in the centre of thefe cartilages: this is the 
commencement of offification. Thofe of the firft ribs un- 
dergo this change moft readily: they are often com- 
pletely bony, while the others ftill exhibit their natural tex- 
ture. This offification is always preceded by a yellowifh 
tint, which fueceeds to the white colour that charaéterizes 
the cartilages cf the child. When they are converted into 
bone, they refemble the ribs in being compat externally 
and cellular on the infide. In the rib of an old peyfon the 
cells of the rib and of its cartilage are continuous. 
Articulatiops of the Cartilages of the true Ribs.—Each of 
thefe has a final furface at its ternal extremity} received 
into a correfponding hollow of the edge of the fternum, 
covered by a thin layer of cartilace. The joint poffeffes 
an aiiterior and a polterior ligament, aud a fynovial mem- 
brane. The feventh rib is moreover united by a peculiar 
ligament to the enfiform cartilage. The anterior ligament 
is thin and broad, compofed of radiated fibres arifing from 
the extremity of the cartilage, diverging as they traverfe 
the front of the articulation, and expanded on the front of 
the {ternum, where they are mixed with thofe of the oppo- 
fite fide, with the periofteum, and with the fibres of in- 
fertion of the pe€toralis major, by which this ligament is 
covered in front. The fuperficial fibres are long ; the more 
deeply-feated are fhorter, and proceed dire&tly from the 
cartilage to the neighbouring portion of the fternum. They 
are intermixed, not only with the oppofite fibres, but alfo 
with thofe of the ligament immediately above and below. 
From the union of all thefe fibres a thick ftratum is formed, 
eovering and ftrengtheniag the fternum, and more ftrongly 
marked below than “above. The pofterior ligament differs 
from the preceding by being thinner and having its fibres 
lefs apparent: in other refpe&ts they are nearly fimilar; 
that is, they proceed in a radiated manner from the car- 
tilages to the {ternum. The fibrous ftratum on this furface 
of the bone is as thick as on the other, but it exhibits a 
more uniform kind of organization. We do not fee in it 
the decuffation of numerous diftiné fafciculi, but a fmooth 
and almoft polifhed ftratum, adhering very clofely to the 
bone, with many of its fibres not derived from the ligaments 
of the ribs, but purfuing rather a longitudinal direCtion. 
The fynevial membrane is remarkable for its {mall extent, 
and for the want of polifh on its furfaee. If we did not 
difcern a {mall quantity of fyrovia in the joint, we might be 
inclined to doubt the exiftence of fuch a membrane. In 
this refpe&t it very much refembles that of the cofto-verte- 
bral articulation. In general, it is rather more loofe in 
the two or three lower articulations, than in the fuperior 
enes.. In the adult it certainly does not exift in the firft: 
the cartilage is continuous with the bone, which explains 
the fmall amount of motion, of which this rib is fufcep- 
tible. In the articulation of the fecond rib there is a {mall 
inter-articular ligament. A finall elongated and very thin 
fbrous fafciculus goes from the lower edge of the feventh 
rib obliquely Gownwards and inwards to the front of the 
enfiform cartilage, where it forms an angle with the ligament 
of the oppofite fide. It is covered by the reétus ab- 
dominis. ; 


Articulations of the Cartilages of the falfe Ribs. —We have: 


flated, that the neighbouring edges of the fixth and feventh, 
and of the feventh and eighth cartilages, are articulated by 
means of oblong furfaces. ‘T’hefe are covered by fynovial 
membranes much more apparent, more loofe, and containing 
more fynovia than thofe which are found between the fupe- 


rior cartilages and the fternum. Sometinies between the 
fifth and fixth, more rarely between the eighth and ninth,a 
fimilar articulation, and confequently a fimilar fynovial mem- 
brane, are found, which manifeftly refer only to the mobi- 
lity of thefe cartilages. To maintain the cartilages of the 
falfe ribs in their pofitions, feveral ligamentous fibres, hold~ 
ing them {ftrongly, particularly in front, pafs from the laft 
true to the firft falfe rib; from the latter to the fecond, and 
from it to the third. Thefe fibres are particularly evident 
in front of the fynovial membranes which we have mentioned. 
Analogous fibres attach the extremity of each of the fir 
three falfe cartilages to the lower portion of the cartilage 
immediately above it. The only conne@tion of the two laft 
is by means of the mufcles. Ligamentous fibres alfo pafs be- 
tween the cartilages of the fixth and feventh true nbs. 

The Cheft confidered in general. We {hall arrange the de- 
fcription of this cavity under the divifions of its external and 
internal furface ; fuperior and inferior circumference. ‘The 
external furface comprifes four regions ; an anterior or fter- 
nal, a poiterior or vertebral, and two Jateral or coltal. ‘The 
anterior is the narroweft, more or lefs flattened or projeCting 
in different fubjeG@s, and according to the prevalence of 
certain predifpofitions. In the middle we have the cuta- 
neous furface of the lernum, on the fides the cartilages of 
the true ribs, and a feries of lines, which indicate in each 
rib the point of its union with the correfponding cartilage. 
This feries may be conceived as united into one general 
line, running obliquely from above downwards and from 
within outwards, forming the lateral boundary of the ante- 
rior region, which, from this particular difpofition, is much 
broader below than above. Between thefe cartilages broad 
intervals appear in the firft true ribs, narrower ones in the 
laft: they are {till more narrowed in the firit falfe ribs, but 
grow breader again in the two latt of this clafs. cea 

The pofterior region prefents the row of dorfal fpinous: 
proceffes ; the corre{ponding portions of the mufcular chan- 
nels of the vertebre ; the tranfverfe procefles of the dorfal 
vertebre ; their articula‘iens with the tubercles of the ribs ; 
a feries of furfaces belonging to the latter, broader in pro- 
portion as they are lower, comprehended between the tuber- 
cles and the angles, and giving attachment to the longiflimus 
dorfi; and, laftly, a general line running obliquely from above 
downwards and within outwards, formed by the feries of 
angles of the ribs. The diitance between the angles and 
the tuberofities increafing downwards, determines the obli- 


quity of the line jult mentioned, the increafing breadth of the- 


furfaces which it terminates, and the form of this regien,. 
which is of confiderable breadth below, and becomes nar-. 
rower as we trace it upwards. This difpofition is analogous 
to that of the anterior region, where the obliquity of the 
lateral lines produces in the fame manner an inequality of 
breadth. ; 

The lateral regions are convex, narrow above, and broader’ 


below, formed by the ribs and the intercoftal intervals. 
The latter are, in general, difpofed like the bones which — 


form them, but with fome varieties, - They are short, and 
broad above; then diminifh fucceilively in breadth, and in- 


creafe in length down to the junétion of the two claffes of — 
ribs; after which, without growing broader, they again de- — 
creafe in length to the lait, which is very fhort = all of them — 


are broader before than behind 3 hence the diftance is much 


greater between the anterior than the pofterior extremities. ~ 


Thefe {paces are all filled by the- 


of the firft and latt ribs. 
intercoftal mufeles.  - 


The internal furface of the cheft, which lodges the prin- . 
cipal organs of refpiration and circulation, alfo offers four — 


regions to our obfervation. “The anterior entirely refembles. 
By : that 


aly A ge 


| 
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| that of the external furface, and is compofed of the fame 
‘parts. The pofterior has in the middle a prominence formed 
by the bodies of the dorfal: vertebra, concave from above 
| downwards, and dividing the cheft into two internal halves. 
On each fide of this is a confiderable elongated concavity, 
narrow above, broad below, deeper in the middle than in any 
| other part, and containing the pofterior convexity of the lungs. 
"The lateral regions are concave; formed by the internal 
furfaces of the ribs and the intercoftal [paces. The pleura 
lines therm, as well as the pofterior hollows and the pec- 
toral portion, excepting as much of the latter as corre- 
| {ponds to the mediaftinum. 

| The fuperior circumference is fmall, in comparifon with 
the inferior, and reprefents an oval placed tranfverfely. It 
is formed behind by the vertebral column, in front by the 
fternum, and on the fides by the firlt ribs: the clavicles pro- 
je@ a little at their inner ends, fo as to contraét this open- 
ing in a flight degree. The trachea, the eefophagus, the 
large blood-veffels, which either go from the heart to the 
| upper parts of the body, or return from the latter to the 
| heart, and feveral important nerves pafs through this open- 

ing. 

| ‘The inferior circumference is very large, at leaft four 
times preater than the former, and differs from it in being 
fufceptible of enlargement and contra@tion. 
formed by two ribs nearly immoveable, preferves always the 
fame capacity, and is, moreover, protected by a confiderable 
thicknefs of parts from the impreflions of extraneous bodies, 
that might tend to contraét it. To the mobility of the in- 
ferior circumference are chiefly owing the variations in the 
dimenfions of the chelt, produced by infpiration and ex{pira- 
tion, byrcanfes which a& on it from within outwards, and 
dilate it, as dropfy, pregnancy, and the various abdo- 
minal tumours, or by thofe which affeét it in the contrary 
way, and tend to contra it, as the ftays of women. It 
fhould be ob!erved, at the fame time, that the vifcera placed 
at.this circumference can accommodate themfelves to thefe 
varied dimenfions : while thofe which pafs through the fupe- 
rior aperture, particularly the trachea, would be affected 
very dangeroufly by any contraction of its fides. In this 
inferior circumference there is a large notch in front, of a 
triangular figure, with the bafis downwards, the fides of 
which are formed by the edges of the cartilages of the falfe 
ribs: in the apex of the triangle the enfiform cartilage pro- 
jects. On each fide of this notch there is a convex edge, 
formed by the cartilages of the falfe ribs. Behind thefe 
conyexities there is a [mall notch on each fide, formed by 
the inclination of the laft rib, with refpect to the vertebral 
column. Several of the abdominal mufeles are attached 
to all parts of this circumference. 

Developement of the Chef.—The heart and the thymus, 
which are fituated on the median line of the cheft, in the 
foetus, and are of very confiderable fize, require’ a propor- 
tional extent in the antero-pofterior diameters, which then 
predominate, while the tranfverfe are comparatively f{mall, 
©: account of the imperfect condition of the lungs. The 
fternum, feparated by a wide interval from the fpine, makes 
a confiderable prominence in front, fo that a large {pace is 
eft for the heart and thymus. The polterior foffe, at the 
» fides of the vertebral column, are {mall, as the ribs are not 
_ much curved at this part , hence the prominences behind, 
| formed at the fides of the tpine by the curves of the ribs, 
are not fenfible at this tinie. The chet is particularly nar- 
row in this direétion at the angles of the ribs. The want 
of this pofterior curvature ia the principal caufe of the aug- 
mentation of the antero-pofterior diameters. In fact, the 
_ tibe are nearly as long, proportionally, at this time as after- 
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wards; but they fwell lefs behind and at the fides, are 
thrown more forwards, and, confequently, carry the fternum 
in that dire€tion, Thefe curves are formed in the progrefs 
ofage ; the pofterior foffe of the cheft are, confequently, 
developed, and the fternum comes nearer to the {pine. The 
tranfverfe diameters are now increafed; but the general 
capacity of the chet is not much augmented in proportion te 
other parts, as it lofes in one direction what it gains in the 
other, and its differences in the fcetus, and in the fubfequent 
times, are referrible to the different relations of its diameters. 
Thefe changes affe& the fuperior and inferior circumferences. 
The former is more capacious from before backwards, but 
lefs from fide to fide: the latter is very wide between the 
enliform cartilage and the fpine; it is one-third wider here 
than in the adult, in proportion. The tranfverfe diameters 
are lefs contraéted here than in the reft of the cheft; fo that 
the inferior cireumference altogether is remarkable for its 
great capacity in the feetus, a difpofition which is accom- 
modated to the very marked volume of the gaftric vifcera, 
and particularly of the liver, which it includes. 

The different bones of the chelt are not developed in an 
uniform proportion. ‘The ribs are almoft entirely offified at 
the time of birth: they are more approximated, particularly 
belaw, probably from the great fize of the liver. ‘The perfec- 
tion in the offification of the ribs may be explained from the 
nature of the funétion in which they are employed. Re- 
{piration commences at the moment of birth, and requires in 
its organs as great a degree of perfeétion as is neceflary at 
any fubfequent age: the newly born child refpires at once 
as it will refpire always. The organs of locomotion, on the- 
contrary, go through a kind of education, advance very 
flowly to perfeétion, and are, confequently, flowly deve- 
loped. 

The fternum, which is lefs direétly concerned in refpira- 
tion, but concurs more immediately in giving folidity to the 
chelt, is not fo much advanced as the ribs: on the contrary, 
it 1s almoft entirely cartilaginous. 

The contents of the thorax undergo a great change at the 
time of birth: the lungs, hitherto contraéted, are diftended 
by the admiffion of air to a much greater volume than they 
poffeffed before ; and that part of the cheft which contains 
them muft be proportionally increafed. 

Towards the period of puberty, although no remarkable 
change occurs in the ordinary feries of phenomena conne&ted 
with the growth and progrefs of the bones, yet the form of 
the cheft feems to acquire its fixed character. It either af- 
fumes that lateral expanfion, and happy conformation which 
indicate a vigorous conflitution, or the flernum projeéts in 
front, and gives the alarming prefage of a difpofition to 
phthifis. At this time the cartilages become more denfe, 
and the ligaments ftiffer. The motions of the ribs are more 
confined. Hitherto they have been the chief agents in refpir- 
ation; but in future the diaphragm is more éxerted. The 
different pieces of the fternum are joined ; the ribs receive 
more earthy matter, and become more brittle. Ata later 
period the cartilages begin to be converted into bone at 
their centres, and offification goes on until they are made 
completely bony. The twifting of the cartilages, which 
we fhall mention prefently, is now impoffible, and the upper 
part of the cheft no longer admits of motion in its individual 
parts. Hence in the old fubje& refpiration is effected chiefly 
by the diaphragm. 

Mechanifm of the Cheft.—This part of the trunk has two 
principal ufes to fulfil: it protects the included organs by 
its folidity or power of refiftance ; and it concurs by its mo- 
bility in the various functions of thefe ergans, particularly of 
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the lungs, We have to confider it under this double point of 
view. 
The refiftance of the cheft to the aétion of external force 
is different on its anterior, polterior, and lateral afpeéts. 
1. The thick mufcles placed behind annihilate the effects of 
falls and blows on that part. Two prominences formed by 
thefe mufcles, and feparated by a groove correfponding to 
the {pinous proceffes, occupy the place of the two longitu- 
dinal channels obferved in the fkeleton: thefe fupport the 
effe&s of blows. ‘The provifions for proteétion in this fitu- 
ation, refer to the {pinal marrow as niuch as to the pectoral 
vifcera. 2. In front, where the mufcles are fewer, the 
mode of refiftance varies in infpiration and ex{piration. When 
the cheft is flrongly dilated, the fternum fupports any 
effort direCted againft it in the manner of anarch, and more 
efficacionfly in proportion as the infpiration is ftronger. In 
this way, individuals lying on their backs fupport enormous 
weights on the front of the cheft: e.g.a black{mith’s anvil, on 
whicha horfe-fhoehasat the fametime been hammered. Here, 
however, the mechanifm is not the fame as that by which the 
cranium fupports a weight bearing on it perpendicularly : in 
that cafe the bony arch alone is concerned, the mufcles have 
nothing to do with the phenomenon. In the cheft, on the 
contrary, the external mufcles, particularly the ferratus an- 
ticus, draw the ribs ftrongly outwards, and refift their de- 
preflion: they are the aétive fupports of the bony arch re- 
prefented by the cheft. If the force be fuperior to the re- 
fiftance, fragture enfues: this may either be direSt, and 
affe&t the fternum, which is rare; or it may take place by 
contrecoup at the part which has experienced the greatelt 
effort, as in the middle of the ribs. Thefe obfervations ma- 
nifeftly apply to the true ribs only. Fra€tures by contre- 
coup may alfo take place from fudden blows, where the 
mufcles have no time to contract and fupport the ribs, and 
the latter zre confequently left to the full operation of the 
force. Inexfpiration the cheft eludes the force by yielding: 
the ribs are prefled inwards, and the vifeera are in fome de- 
gree’comprefled. This yielding is much more manifeft in 
the lower ribs. 3. The effects of blows, or violence of 
other kinds, affeGting the fides of the chett, are obviated in 
nearly the fame manner, whether in infpiration or ex{pira- 
tion. The arch reprefented by the rib has its points of 
fupport in-the {ternum and the vertebral column : the bone 
may be direétly fra€tured at the point where the violence is 
offered, whichis the moft common cafe, “or by contrecoup, 
which is more rare. The ftrength of the ligaments, at the 
anterior and pofterior articulations is fo confiderable, and 
the fupport aflorded by the tranfverfe proceffes fo firm, 
that luxations cannot take place while the joints are in a 
healthy ftate. ‘The laft ribs, which-terminate loofely in the 
abdominal parietes, cannot be faid to offer any refiftance to 
. the force which is applied to them: they yield towards the 
abdomen. The firft and fecond ribs are fo covered by 

external parts, that they can hardly be affected by blows or 
other kinds of force. j 

The motions of the cheft are directed to two principal 
objects ; its dilatation and contraction, which correfpond to 
in{piration and ex{piration. It may be dilated in three different 
direétions ; perpendicularly, tranfverfely, and from before 
backwards. 1. The diaphragm alone is the agent of per- 
pendicular dilatation, and produces alone in the adult thofe 
flight infvirations, in which but little air enters the cheft. Its 
flefhy fides, which correfpond to the lungs, defeend much 
more than the tendinous centre, which fupports the heart. 
soe DiarnracM.) 2. In thenext or greater degree of in- 
piration the cheft is firft dilated perpendicularly, and then 
tran{verfely by the intercoftal mufcles, (See InrERcos- 


TALES.) Befides the caufes mentioned in that article for the 
little power of motion in the firft rib, we may notice the 
inconfiderable length and great breadth of its cartilage, and its 
confolidation with the flernum, inftead of being joined by 
a moveable articulation. The remarkable fhortnefs and breadth 
of the rib itfelf alfo concur in producing the fame effe&. 
In confequence of the oblique pofition of the ribs, they 
cannot be elevated without haying their middle carried out- 
wards, which produces a tranfverfe enlargement of the 
cheft ; moreover, this elevation twifts the cartilages, which 
throws the ribs {till more outwards. 3. In the preceding 
motion the ribs are carried a little forwards, and as this effect 
takes place ina greater degree below, where the ribs are 
longe(t, the fternum is carried forwards at its lower extre- 
mity, the upper remaining nearly motionlefs; and the 
chet is confequently enlarged from before backwards. This 
motion, however, is very {mall in amount, as we may afcertain ~ 
by obferving the refpiration of a lean individual ; it is 
infignificant in comparifon te the motion by which the ribs 
are carried outwards. As the iteraum correfponds to the 
heart, while the ribs furround the lungs, enlargement is 
lefs needed in the former than the latter direction. 

The contraétion of the cheft, correfponding to exfpiration, 
is effected by a mechanifm exaétly oppolite to that which 
we haye jult explained. It takes place frem below upwards 
by the elevation of the diaphragm. In the tran{verle 
direction it is effected by the depreflion of the ribs, which — 
are carried inwards by the twilted cartilages recovering their 
original flate. The elevation of the bone in infpiration pro- 
duces a twifting of the cartilage; and in ex{piration the re- 
covery of the latter deprefles the former; fo that the bone 
and the cartilage reciprocally determine motion in each other. 
The effect of this twilting of the cartilages mutt not, how- 
ever, be over-rated : in order to make it confiderable, they 
ought to be confolidated to the {ternum, whereas their arti- 
culation to that bene allows a certain degree of motion. 
The greater this motion, the lefs will be the twifting 5 and it 
would not exift at all if the articulation were loofe enough 
to allow full fcope to the elevation ofthe rib. It cannot 
have any effe&t inthe falfe ribs. In proportion as the ribs 
defcend and are carried inwards, the fternum is alfo reftored, 
its inferior portion pafling backwards. 

All thefe movements, whether of dilatation or contrac- 
tion, are much more fenfible at the lower part of the cheit, in 
confequence of the more extenfive motion enjoyed in this 
part ; a circumftance that coincides with the greater breadth 
of the inferior portion of the lungs. 1 

We have to point out, in the next place, the powers by 
which thefe motions of the cheft are effe€ted. We may dif- 
tinguifh two kinds of changes taking place in the cheft ; an 
enlargement and {ubfequent contraétion in the perpendicular 
dire€tion, and another aéting circularly. The diaphragm 
is the fole agent of the perpendicular enlargement ; and as 
it extends the cheft downwards, where the cavity is molt 
ample, it produces a very confiderable dilatation. (See 
Diarnraco.). This mufcle can defcend three inches, or 
more, and has four or five times as much effeét in the en- 
largement of the cheit, as all the other powers put together, 
Hence injuries or difeafes of it produce the greateft diftur- — 
bance in the function of refpiration. The perpendicular 
contraction is effected by the #bdominal mutcles ; that is, 
by the obliqui externi and interni abdominis, the tranfverfi 
and reéti. ‘Thefe, which form the fides and front of the 
abdominal parietes, yield to the vifcera thruft downwards by — 
the defcent of the. diaphragm: hence an elevation of the 
belly is perceptible oninfpiration. They then contra, pufh 
backwards and upwards the parts whieh had before defcended, 
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reltore the diaphragm to its former ftate, and confequently 
diminifh the capacity of the chef. 

The enlargement of the thorax in the circular direction is 
ordinarily effeted by the intercoftal mufcles, fee InrER- 
COsTALEs) : and the fubfequent contraction is owing partly 
to the reftoration of the ribs by the elaftic power of their 
cartilages, and partly to the action of the triangularis fterni. 
But other powers affift occafionally, when the circulation 
and confequently the breathing are burried ; or when dif- 
eafe of the chett caufes this fun@ion to be performed labo- 
rioufly. Under fuch circumftances, every mufcle is brought 
into action that can affift in elevating the fternum or ribs, or 
in fixing the upper pairs of thefe bones. Hence the {caleni, 
fterno. claido-meRoidel, fubclavii, cervicales defcendentes, 
levatores coftarum, ferrati magni, ferrati poltici fuperiores, 
Jatifimi dorfi, pectorales majores & minores, and trapezii, are 
all employed. The fhoulders are elevated, the neck is 
ftretched, and the head itfelf thrown backwards in the moft 
violent efforts of difficult exfpiration. There are alfo auxi- 
lary powers occafionally employed in ex{piration, but thefe 
are not fo numerous as thofe concerned in infpiration, The 
ribs may be depreffed, not only by the triangularis fterni, 
but alfo by the obliqui, reCti and tranfverfi abdominis, the 
quadrati lumborum, longiffimi dorfi, facro-lumbalis, and fer- 
rati poftici inferiores. g 

In the healthy fubje& the enlargement and contraétion of 
the cheft conftantly fucceed each other, and are performed in 
a regular alternate manner. The diaphragm and abdominal 
muicles feem to be chiefly employed; but the intercoftal 
mutcles alfo affift. In the female the latter powers are more 
concerned in refpiration than in the male. 

Although both modes of refpiration are obferved to con- 
cur in this funétion in the natural itate, it may be and often 
is carried on by one exclufively. When a rib is broken, or the 
pleura inflamed, motion of the chetft is exceedingly painful, 
and the diaphragm and abdominal mufcles carry on the 
funGions alone> On the contrary, in inflammation of the 
peritoneum, in the laft periods of pregnancy, in large 
dropfical accumulations, the abdominal mufcles and dia- 
phragm cannot act, and the intercoltals only are then 
concerned. 

Inordinary refpiration, enlargement and contraction of 
the cheft, or infpiration and ex{piration, are performed ia re- 
gular alternate fucceffion: but this order is often interrupted, 
and varions modifications of the procefs take place, diftin- 
guifhed by particular names. 

In ffraining, the diaphragm and abdominal mufcles a& to- 
gether; a deep infpiration is firft made, and the diaphragm 
defcends confiderably ; the abdominal mufcles then contract, 
but do not expel air from the cheft, as they are refilled by 
the former power. The aét of ftraining takes place in all 
powerful exertions of the body ; by it the trunk is fixed, and 
affords a firm point from which the limbs may be mott advan- 
tageoufly moved. The erectors of the {pine at the fame time 
extend that part, and firmly maintain it in that pofition. 
Thus all the power of the mufcles moving the limbs is em- 
ployed in jumpinz, dragging, pufhing, moving a weight, 
&c.; andnone is loft in moving the thorax or pelvis towards 
the limbs, which would be the cafe if thofe parts of the 
trunk were rot previoufly fixed. So longas the effort lafts, 
it is obvious that re{piration mutt be interrupted ; hence it is 
ealled, in common language, holding the breath: and when 
it is too long continued, all the inconveniences arifing from 
{uch interruption take place. 

The powerful ation of the diaphragm and abdominal 
“mufcles fubjeéts the contents of the abdomen to preffure : it 
impels themand whatever they may contain towards the cavity 


of the pelvis, and mutt alfo comprefs the blood-veffels and ab- 
forbents. Hence this effort is employed in expelling the con- 
tents of the ftomach in vomiting, in evacuating the rectum and 
urinary bladder, and in parturition; it is fo effential in all 
thefe cafes, that the different objets juft mentioned could not 
be accomplifhed without it. Of the amount of the force 
exerted we may form fome eitimate, when we fee the effects 
occafionally produced by fuch efforts ;—the contents of the 
abdomen are protruded and form ruptures, the vifcera are 
torn, and the tendons of the abdominal mufcles lacerated. 

Whether the paffage of bile through its duéts, or of cal- 
culi through the fame tubes or the ureters be facilitated by 
{training, is a doubtful point. 

In panting there are fhort and frequent infpirations, fuc- 
ceeded by thort and quick exfpirations. It is accompanied 
with great anxiety, and is attended with, or caufed by, a 
more rapid return of blood to the lungs; hence it heats and 
fatigues. It is produced by violent motion of the body, in 
wounds of the chelt, in difeafes of the refpiratory organs, 
and often in the ftruggle preceding death. 

A long and deep infpiration, followed by an ex{piration of 
the fame kind, conftitutes a figh. It feems to be an effort at 
promoting the paflage of the blood through the lungs; and 
has been faid to be employed when the aétion of the heart is 
languid, when it is oppreffed by the quantity of the blood, 
or when obitacles exit to its paffage through the lungs. 
Sighing takes place under mental affliction or confiderable 
bodily fatigue : we generally recover from a fate of fyncope 
by a figh, and althmatic perfons frequently figh. 

In yawning there is a ftill larger infpiration than in 
fighing, performed in a very flow and protra&ted manner, 
and accompanied by a fimilar correfponding ex{piration. In 
both a peculiar found is ufually produced.- The mouth is 
opened widely, indecd to the utmoft extent that the arti- 
culation of the lower jaw will allow. Yawning is often 
ended by a figh. That it is produced by bodily fatigue, 
obferved molt frequently on the, approach of fleep and on 
waking, and takes place alfo when hunger is troublefome ; 


alfo that newly born children yawn in their firft attempts at ° 


ref{piration, are well known taés, but we cannot explain 
how thishappens. Soemmerring fays, “ that the circulation 
of the blood throngh the lungs goes on more flowly before 


yawning ; and that we endeavour to obviate by a ftrong in - 


{piration, which may promote the circulation through the 
lungs, the fenfe of weight, inconvenience, and {leepinefs 


that would arife from this caufe.”? De Corporis humant Fa- - 


brica, t. vi. p. 82. 


Coughing is an effort of the refpiratory organs, generally: - 
made for the purpofe of removing from the trachea or its : 


branches fome irritating matter, as mucus, pus, or any 
foreign body, through the means of powerful ex{pirations, 
preceded by fimilar infpirations. Yet the prefence of a 
{timulus in the fituation jult mentioned is not neceflary, 
although it is the moft frequent caufe : irritation of the dia+ 
phragm, as from difeafed liver, or an ation of the will, can 
produce coughing. A large quantity of air furnifhed by a 
confiderable infpiration, is violently and f{uddenly expelled, 
with a confiderable noife, by a very ftrong and almoft con- 
vulfive exfpiration, and in its paflage clears away mucus, or 
any thing elfe which'may happen to be in the air paflages. 
The air may be driven out at once or at feveral ex{pirations; 
in the latter cafe tte ex{pirations are continued often as long 
as any air can be expelled, and the emptied cheit is-again 
fupplied by an infpiration accompanied with a peculiar 
noife, as in the hooping cough. Violent and protracied 
coughing from the interruption of the refpiratory pheno- 
mena, is accompanied with turgefcence and livid colour of 


, 


the . 
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“the parts about the head, and with a fenfe of fuffocation: 
when continued for along time it caufes head-ache, forenefs 
ef the cheft, &c. 

Sneezing is an a€tion fimilar in its nature; but more vio- 
fent in degree than coughing ; and it has a different caufe, 
viz, irritation of the membrane lining the nofe. A fhort 
but generally full infpiration is followed by a moft vehement 
ex{piration, fhaking almoft the whole body. The expelled 
air, which in coughing pafles through the mouth, is directed 
in {neezing, through the nofe, for the purpofe of removing 
the irritating caufe. Any extraneous bodies brought into 
contaét with the pituitary membrane, as in{truments or irri- 
tating powders, fuch as {nuff, &c. or its own mucous fecre- 
‘tion, and in fome individuals fudden expofure to ftrong and 
dazzling light, will produce {neezing. Although it is an 
involuntary effort, it may be in fome degree increafed or 
diminifhed by the will. It isa fingular fa&, that preffure 
about the bridge of the nofe, applied when the inclination is 
felt, will generally prevent it. 

How far the following obfervation of Soemmering tends 
to elucidate the manner in which itimuli applied to the pitui- 
tary membrane act on the refpiratory mufcles, in exciting 
this convulfive motion of them, is left to the judgment of 
the reader. “ Sneezing arifes from fome re-aétion of the 
brain, when irritated, through the medium of the nafal 
nerves, i.e. the olfactery and fifth pairs, upon the phrenic 
nerve; and that it muft be produced in this way is proved 

-by the fact, that the phrenic and thefe nerves have no con- 
nection out of the head.’”? De Corporis humani Fabrica, 
‘t. vi.’ p. 84. 

In /aughing, a full infpiration is followed by frequent, im- 
perfe&t, and as it were broken ex{pirations, by which the 
chelt is not completely emptied. As refpiration is hurried 
beyond its natural rate in this a&, the circulation is rather 
quickened ; and from the convullive kind of aétion in which 
it confilts, a general agitation muit be imparted to the ab- 
dominal contents. In. many individuals, a very obvious 
fhaking of the cheft and abdomen accompanies laughter, 
particularly when violent, fo as to have become matter of 
very common obfervation: hence the forenefs experienced 
from its long continuance. The features are at the fame 
time affected in a peculiar manner. In fome individuals the 
latter circumftance is chiefly obferved. ‘The flighter cafes 
of laughter, which are rather called fiiling, confilt merely 
of this change of features; but when it goes further, the 
diaphragm and abdominal mufcles are brought into action. 
f\ confiderable production of found takes place at the fame 
time, reprefenting in men chiefly the vowels.a and o; in 
avomen e andi. “Che mouth and its neighbouring parts are 
principally affeéted in the faces the-corners are drawn up- 
wards and outwards, fo as in many cafes to expofe the 
teeth ; the cheek is {welled, and the genecal elevation of 
the integumente raifes the lower eye-lid, fo as to contrad 
‘tthe aperture betsveen the two lids. As the interruption in 
the regular performance of refpiration produces turgefcence 
about the headin violent and long continued laughter, the 
dacrymal fecretion is augmented, and a:copious flow.of tears 
-often enfues. 

Tbe caufes of laughter are partly moral and partly phyf- 
cal; with the former we have nothing to-do in this article, 
-except to obferve that laughing and »weeping feem quite 
peculiar to the human fubject. «Gentle friGtion and preffure 
-of various parts of the body,.us the foles of the feet, the 
axillz, hypochondria, &c. .commonly called tickling, are 
the chief of the latter kind. ; 

Involuntary laughter is a fymptom of fome difeafes, as 
hydteria.; and the ancients. were gf opinion that, injuries of 


the diaphragm produced it : im this cafe they called it rifus 
fardonicus. odern obfervations do not confirm this faét. 

Weeping begins with a deep infpiration, which is followed 
by fhort, interrupted exfpirations, at longer intervals from 
each other than in laughing: thefe often fhake the thorax 
and abdomen, and even the head. They are finifhed at laft 
by a {trong ex{piration, followed by another infpiration or a 
figh. This, like laughing, is generally produced by certain 
mental affections; but in fome inftances it owes its origin 
to phyfical canfes, as bodily pain; and difeafes, as hyfteria, 
hypochondrialis, &c. Children generally cry immediately 
on their birth. The features are confiderably affected in 
weeping ; the eye-lids are contraéted, and the fore-head 
wrinkled: the mouth has its corners drawn downwards. 

Hiccough is fometimes affociated with weeping. It con- 
fifts of a full, violent, fonorous, and fhort, or fometimes 
even convulfive involuntary infpiration through a contratted 
glottis. Some confider that the epiglottis is concerned in 
producing the peculiar found of hiccough, and that this 
organ is {truck by the air as it forcibly enters the larynx. 
The diaphragm appears to be the part principally concerned 
in this convulfive infpiration. Sometimes an expulfion of 
air from the ftomach through the cefophagus is joined with 
hiccough. ‘Two, three, or more natural infpirations and 
ex{pirations take place in the interval between two hiccoughs. 
It may be occafionally prevented by deprating the dia- 
phragm, and thus hoiding the breath; or by {wallowing 
fomething flowly. 

There are many caufes exciting it. The nearnefs of the 
ftomach to the diaphragm occalions the latter to be often 
affefted by particular itates of the former organ. Lating 
er drinking too much, or unwholefome articles, is a frequent 
fource of the complaint. Wounds or difeafes of the tto- 
mach, or of the diaphragm, may produce it; as alfo various 
general difeafes of the frame, in which it often appears as 
the precurfor of death, 5 

Infpiration is immediately concerned in the a&t of fucking. 
The lips are clofely applied round an obje&, e.g. thofe of 
the child to the mother’s nipple. The air contained in the 
mouth is then more or lefs completely exhaufted by infpira- 
tion, and the preflure of the furrounding air forces into 
this more or lefs complete vacuum the contents of the laéti- 
ferous tubes. When a liquid is fucked through a tube into 
the mouth, the vacuum is formed in that tube, which is 
embraced by the lips, and the air, preffing on the furface of 
the liquor, forces it up the tube into the mouth. If the lips’ 
are dire€tly immerfed in the fluid, a vacuum is formed, and 
the Auid rifes into it exaétly in the fame way. The act of 
drinking is effeCted on the fame principles. 

Defeription of the Pleura and Mediaftinum.—The pleura is 
a thin tranfparent ferous membrane, lining’ the cavity of the 
thorax, and refleed over the contained lungs. Each of 
the latter organs is enclofed in a particular bag of its own, 
which bears the fame relation to the lung, as the pericar- 
dium does to the heart ; furrounding it like a loofe bag or 
fheath, and immediately inveltiny its furface: hence we na- 
turally diftinguifh two parts of this membrane, viz. the 
lining of the chelt (pleura coitalis), and the external co- 
vering of the lung (pleura pulmonalis.) : 

As there are two lungs, there mutt alfo be two pleure, 
aright and a left. We may form a notion of them by 
conceiving two membranous bags, forming entire and im- 
perforated cavities, placed laterally with refpect to each | 
other, and forming, by their appofition, a partition dividing 
the cheft into a right and a left fide, and containing in its 
fubftance feveral of the organs belonging to this cavity. 
That the two membranous bags are perfectly diftinét, iL: 

that 


- 
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that nothing can pafs from one to the other, is rendered 
obvious ; rift, by anatomical examinations, in which they may 
be feparated without any injury ; 2dly, by experiments on 
dead bodies, in which fluids may be thrown into one pleura 
without pafling into the other; and 3dly, by obfervations on 
difeafed fubjeéts, in which water, pus, &c. are often con- 
tained for long periods in one pleura only. 

In order to underftand the relations of the pleura to the 
lungs and to the other thoracic organs, let us defcribe it as 
ifit began behind thé fternum. From this part it extends 
outwards, covering the ribs, their cartilages, and the internal 
intercoftal mufcles, confequently lining the fides of the chett. 
At the-heads of the ribs it covers the gangtia of the great 
fympathetic nerve, and their branches. When it has reached 
the back of the cavity, and the vertebral column, inftead of 
paffing in frdut of that column, it is continued from be- 
hind forwards, on the fide of the aorta and the efophagus, 
in front of which it is applied againit the membrane of 
the oppofite fide, to form the polterior part of the medi- 
aftinum. It would be continued in this way from the fpine 
to the iternum through the whole length of the chelt, if it 
did not meet with the fafciculus of veffels entering the root 
of the lung; it is refleG&ed over thefe, and over the furface 
of the lung, to. the fubftance of which it is clofely con- 
ne¢ted, forming its exterior covering. At the front of the 
root of the lung it covers the anterior furface of thefe 
veflels ; thn is continued from behind forwards on the fide 
of the pericardium. It is then applied to the bag of the 
oppolite fide, to form the front of the medialtinum, and, 
laftly, termimates on the back of the fternum, where we 
fuppofed it to begin. Below it extends over the whole fu- 
perior furface of the diaphragm. 

Thus it appears that the figure of the pleure is com- 
pletely determined by that of the cavity which the mem- 
branes line. Each of thefe bags is conical: it rifes into 
an obtufe point within the fpace included by the firft rib ; 
on the anterior, outer, and pofterior afpeéts it is convex, 
where it lines the ribs and intercoftal mufcles; below it is 
concave and expanded over the diaphragm ; and on the in- 
fide, where it contributes to the medialtinum, nearly plane, 
but flightly concave in the fituation of the heart. Some 
anatomilfts diltinguifh in the pleura three portions, according 
to the parts of the cheft which they cover: viz. the coftal, 
the diaphragmatic, and the mediattinal. : 

The pleurz adhere with different degrees of firmnefs. to 
the parts which they line. The medium of this conneétion 
is a cellular tiffue, continuous below with that of the ab- 
dominal parietes, above with that of the neck and upper 
extremities, and in all directions with that which fills the in- 
terltices of the mufcles forming the fides of the cavity. 
In the neighbourhood of the vertebrz, and in fome parts of 
the mediaftinum, this tiffue is copious, and often contains 
fat: the adhefion is clofer to the ribs and intercoftal muf- 
fcles, and moit firm to the diaphragm. 

The relative fituation of the two bags varies at different 
parts of the chcift, as different organs are interpofed be- 
tween them. ‘Towards the upper and anterior part, imme- 
diately under their obtufe points, behind the arteries coming 
from the arch of the aorta, and above the pericardium, 
they are contiguous and feparated only by cellular texture. 
In the middle and-lower part of the chelt, they are widely 
feparated by the intervention of the heart, pericardium, 
large blood-veffels, &c. Hence the axis of the cavity mult 
pa{s from above obliquely downwards and outwards. 

The right and left do not precifely correfpond to each 
other. 


Vhe former, on account of the oblique pofition of, 
the heart, lines. nearly the whole pofterior furface of. the. 


fternum ; hence it is broader than the left ; but it is at the 
fame time fhorter, becaufe the diaphragm is more {trongly 
arched on this fide. The left is applied, for the fpace of 
fome inches, to the aorta. 

The capacity of the two pleure taken together is about 
one hundred cubic inches in the dead body. It is generally 
larger in the male than in the female fex ; and is very dif- 
proportionately {mall before birth. ‘The right exceeds the 
left in the fame proportion as the right is. larger than the- 
left lung. 

The mediaflinum is the partition which feparates the two 
bags of the pleura, and divides the cheft into a right and a 
left fide. It is formed by the appofition of the two. mem- 
branous facs, and extends from the vertebral column to the 
fternum and cartilages cf the left ribs. We defcribe in it 
two lateral furfaces, a pofterior and an. anterior edge, a 
bafis and an apex. The lateral furfaces are {mooth, and 
contiguous to the internal furfaces of the lungs, except 
where the pulmonary vefiels enter thofe organs ;. they form 
the inner portions of the two bags of the pleure. The 
potterior edge is attached to the fpine, of which it exactly- 
follows the dire€tion. The anterior is fixed in an oblique- 
line to the fternum above, and to its edge and the cartilages 
of the left ribs below. Hence, if we thrult a pointed in- 
ftrument through the middle of that bone, it will penetrate 
the right pleura, and not touch the mediaftinum. ‘The ob- 
lique pofition of the heart feems to carry with it, as a con- 
fequence, this obliquity of the mediaftinum. Yet this 
difpofition does not hold univerfally : in fome fubjects the- 
mediaftinum defcends along the middle of the fternum :. in 
others, which indeed are very rare, it is inclined from left 
to right, fo that the right fide of the cheft is narrower 
than the left. Sometimes the right layer of the mediaftinum 
is fixed to the middle of the {ternum, while the left is at— 
tached at the articulations of the cartilages. The bafis of 
the mediaflinnm correfponds to the fuperior furface of the 
diaphragm, and prefents a wide feparation of the pleurz, 
lodging the heart and pericardium, ‘The apex. correfponds 
to. the upper end of the cheft;. it enclofes the trachea,. 
the cefophagus, and the veflels and nerves which are entering 
into or going out of the chelt. ; 

The mediaftinum is formed by- the two pleure; which, in= 
ftead of coming into contaé with each other, leave a cqn- 
fiderable interval between them filled by various organs. 
Above and in front, they lodge the thymus ; below and_in 
front, the heart with its pericardium, and the large veflels 
conneéted to its bafis; behind, the efophagus and aorta. 
The two lamine of the mediaitinum touch each other oaly 
in front of the pericardium, between the lower end of the 
thymus and the diaphragm, and behind that membrane,. in 
front of the efophagus, from the firft dorfal vertebra. to- 
the cardiac orifice of the diaphragm. The latter circum- 
ftance has occafioned a divifion of the mediaftinum into.an 
anterior and a pofterior part ; the firft includes all. that, is- 
placed in front of. the efophagus, the latter all behind it. 
Thefe divifions are often called anterior and pofterior, ; or 
fternal and dorfal medialtina.. The former is the broadeft 
and fhortett of the two; it ends about the fifth or fixth. 
rib; while the latter extends to the eleventh, 

In the anterior media{tinum, or triangular {pace placed‘ 
behind the fternum and cartilages of the left ribs, befides 
fome-fat and cellular fubltance, and fome abforbing glands, . 
we have the thymus, the trunks of. the internal mammary 
arteries,.and the heart. In the polterior mediaftinum, or~ 
interval of the pleure immediately in front of the verte-- 
bre, are found, in addition to fome adipous and cellular- 


texture, and feyeral abforbing glands, the end_of nas ‘ 
WILhs 


‘than the pleurz in other fituations. 
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swith the commencement of the bronchi, the greateft part capes in the form of a light whitifh fmoke; the furface of — 


of the cefophagus, with the nerves of the eighth pair, the 
pulmonary artery and veins, the defcending aorta, the tho- 
racic duét, and the vena azygos, 

When the fternum is raifed, in order to expofe the con- 


stents of the thorax, the {pace feparating the two pleurz be- 


hind that bone, and forming the anterior mediaftinum, is 


-increafed, becaufe the membranes are partly detached from 
~the fternum and ribs, to which they before adhered. The 
cellular fubftance occupying the interval becomes filled with 


air, and is confequently rendered more fenfible. 

The lamine compoling the media‘tinum are rather thinner 
They are united to 
each other, and to the parts included between them, by a 
cellular tiffue continuous with that of the general external 
furface of thefe bags. This tiffue, as well as that con- 
necting the different parts together, is tolerably copious, 
and contains more or lefs fat. It is fufceptible of inflam- 


mation and f{uppuration, as in other parts of the body ; but 
‘lefs frequently. Hence abfceffes fometimes occur here. ‘The 


lamine of the media{tinum are, however, more clofely at- 
tached to the furface of the pericardium; it is difficult 
to feparate the two membranes completely. The right 
lamina is more -tenfe than the left ;- a confiderable protu- 
berance is obferved in the latter, and formed by the fitua- 
tion of the heart: hence the former only, if either, can have 
any effect in fupporting the diaphragm. 

The mediaftinum receives its peculiar blood-veffels. In 
front its arteries come from the internal mammary, and 
the comes nervi phrenici; behind, from the inferior thy- 
roid, the fuperior intercoltal, the pericardiac, cefophageal, 
and bronchial arteries. ‘The veins correfpond to, and accom- 
pany thefe. 

The mediaftinum divides the cheft into two lateral halves; 
feparates the membranous bags containing the lungs, and 
renders their a€tion independent of each other. It con- 
fines alfo te one fide various morbid affeétions, as effu- 
fions of blood, pus, &c. Some phyfiologifls conceive that 


* it is further ufeful, by fupporting the weight of the oppo- 


" ‘pearance. 


fite lung, when we lie on the one fide, and protecting there- 
fore the lung of the fame fide on which we lie. 

The pleura is nearly tranfparent, fo that we can eafily 
diftinguifh through it the colours of the fubjacent parts. 


' The fibres of the diaphragm and intercoflal mufcles, the 
* intercoftal veffels and the ribs are immediately difcerned 
* through this membrane. 
» all the fhades of colour in the iung through the pleura 


We can ‘till more clearly perceive 


pulmonalis 5 this indeed is thinner than the pleura coftulis, 
and adheres very clofely to the organ. Boiling deflroys this 
tranfparency, and gives the membrane a dirtyifh white ap- 
It is very ttrong in proportion to its thicknefs. 
Concerning its intimate organization we have nothing far- 
ther to fay than what the reader will find in the general ac- 
¢ount of the ferous membranes. 

The arteries and veins of the pleurz, befides what have 
been already mentioned as belonging to the mediattinum, 
are derived chiefly from the intercollal veffels. The ab- 
forbents are exceedingly numerous, and pafs through glands 
fituated about the heads of the ribs to the thoracic duct. 

The internal furface of the pleura is in all parts fmooth, 
pale, and covered by a ferous moifture produced from the 
exhaling veffels of the membrane. This obfervation applies 
as well to the pleura pulmonalis, as to the p. coftalis: the 
internal furface of the former conftitutes the outer. furface of 
the lung: the two portions of the membrane are contiguous 
atall points. ~ Ina living animal, or in one recently flaugh- 
tered, and opened whillt yet warm, this ferous exhalation ef- 


ject. 


the membrane has a foft flippery feel, but no a€tual fluid is 
difcerned in the cheft. When the body has cooled, this 
vapour is condenfed into a few drops of liquor, which is 
foon increafed by the tranfudation through the blood-veffels, 
and then it conftitutes what authors have deferibed under the 
name of liquor pieurz. It has been queftioned whether this, 
or the fluid of the pericardium, which is alfo in very {mall 
quantity, compofed the watery part of what iffued from the 
fide of our Saviour when pierced by the foldier. We are of 
opinion, that the period, at which this occurred after death, 
was too recent for us to fuppofe that any fluid, or if any, 
not more than an exceedingly minute portion of fluid, could 
be contained in the pleura or pericardium. Confequently 
the fa& does not admit of a natural explanation, but mutt - 
be referred to the miraculeus powers fo fignally exerted in 

other refpeGs on this occafion, A 

This ferous exhalation is con{tantly abforbed and renewed. 
It keeps the lung in an infulated ftate, and feparates it from 
the parietes of the thorax. How far this is effential to the 
functions of the organ, will be examined prefently. 

The exhalation of the pleura is varioufly changed in difeafe. 
It confitts of aétual fluid, either depofited in unufual abun- 
dance, or not abforbed with the ufual a€tivity, in hydro-tho- 
rax. In pleuritis it is the coagulating part of the blood, 
which afterwards forms the adhefions of the two pleure, fo 
commonly feen in the dead body, that hardly any fubjeé is 
entirely free from them. 

As the pleura pulmonalis and coftalis are always conti- 
guous, it follows that the lung always fills the cavity of this 
membranous bag. If we difle¢t away carefully the mufcular 
parts, that All the interval of two ribs, fo as to expofe, 
without penetrating the pleura, the tranfparency of the lat- 
ter membrane allows us to fee the lung through it, and to fee 
that there is no interval between them, but that they are in 
accurate contact in all parts of the cheft. The refult of this 
examination is the fame, both in the living and the dead fub- 
j From this reprefentation it follows that the motions of 
the cheit muft be accompanied by correfponding changes of 
the lungs ; that air will enter into or pafs out of thofe crgans 
through the trachea, which is conftantly open, according as 
the cheft is enlarged or diminifhed ; and, in fa&t, that the 
dilatation and contraétion of the thorax are conftantly at- 
tended with a fimilar dilatation and contra¢tion of the lungs. 
Thefe motions of the cheft refer entirely to the fun¢tions of 
the lungs, which are paflive in refpiration, which poffefs in 
themfelves no independent power of enlargement and dimi- 
nution. 

Different opinions were, for along time, entertained on 
this fubjeét ; it was fuppofed that a {pace filled with air, fe- 
parated the lungs from the containing cavity. A frequent 
and careful performance of the diffection mentioned above, 
has however fhewn the lung always in contaét with the 
pleura, when the latter has not been injured ; and the cheft 
has been opened under water without a fingle particle of air 
efcaping. Indeed itis only by this contaét that the funétion 
of refpiration can be explained, if we admit the paffive na- 
ture of the lung: the expanfion and contraGion of the 
cheft would be no longer attended with enlargement and di- 
minution of the lung, if air were contained between this 
vifcus and the fides of its containing cavity. 

All the preceding obfervations apply to the natural ftate 
of the parts, in which the bag of the pleura is entire ; if 
that be wounded, fo as to make a communication between 
its cavity and the external air, the lung no longer continues 
in contaét with the fides of the cheft. It has been almott 
univerfally received, that when an opening is made into the 
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thorax in the living fubjeét, the lung falls from the fides of 
the cavity, becomes diminifhed in fize, or, in technical lan- 

uage, collapfes, and remains motionlefs, Such is the repre- 
Picton given by Haller (Element. Phyfiol. lib, viii. fe&t. 2. 
§ 6.) If an extenlive wound be made on both fides, it 
eems generally admitted that the lungs are rendered mo- 
tionlefs, that refpiration {tops, and the animal dies. But 
it is not equally clear that a fmall wound is attended invya- 
riably with collapfe and a fatal termination, Cafes are 
recorded, in which penetrating wounds of the cheft have 
been attended with protrufion of the lung—a ftate apparently 
the dire reverfe of collapfe. And Mr. Norris, who had 
met with fuch an inftance, opened the thorax in fheep, on 
one and both fides, fufficiently to enable him to introduce 
a finger. Refpiration was not rendered difficult. (See 
Memoirs of the Med. Soc. of London, vol. iii.) Thus it 
fhou!d feem that the fize of the wound influences the refult of 
the experiment in a living animal; which is not irreconcile- 
able to the reprefentation we have already given of the paffive 
ftate of the lung. For the furface expofed to the external 
preffure of the atmofphere by a fmall wound may not coun- 
teract the effet produced by the contaét of the two pleurz 
in the whole of the reft of their extent. In all thefe experi- 
ments the wound fhould be carefully kept open, if we are 
to derive any inftruCtive inferences from the refult ; if its 
fides are allowed to come in contaét, no collapfe of the 
lung could be expected. We do not know how to explain 
the protrufion of the lung from wounds. 

If a wound be made in the lung, when there is no commu- 
nication between the thorax and the external air, as by a 
broken rib, air efcapesinto the thorax, and cannot pafs out: 
a collapfe of the lung isa neceffary confequence. This is 
what occurs in emphyfema, and occafions the difficulty in 
breathing ; the air alfo efcapes through the wound of the 
pleura into the cellular fubftance of the body. 

When a wound is made into the cheft, in the dead fub- 
ject, thelung, which was before in conta¢t with the pleura, 
immediately recedes fromit. The feparation is more marked 
in. front, lefs at the fides ; and at laft the lung, much dimi- 
nifhed in volume, lies again{t the back of the cheft. Of courfe 
an empty {pace is left, proportioned to the collapfe of the 
lung, and the pleura is ftretched over this, with a whitifh 
opaque appearance. This experiment never fails, except 
when the lung is adherent. The air contained in the cheit 
at the time of death is cooled as the reft of the body grows 
cold; its volume muft be diminifhed, and the lung containing 
it muft undergo a corref{ponding diminution, by virtue of its 
contraétility of tiffue. Hence a tendency to the formation 
of a vacuum enfues, in confequence of which the preflure 
of the external air pufhes the diaphragm ftrongly upwards, 
and makes it very concave towards the abdomen. ‘This is 
the condition in which that mufele is con{tantly found in the 
dead fubje&t, although we might fuppofe that the weight of 
the thoracic contents, prefling on it above perpendicularly, 
would drive it downwards when it is no longer fupported by 
the abdominal vifcera below. If a {mall opening be imade 
in it penetrating the cheit, it immediately finks, anda {pace 
is created above it by the atmofpheric air entering the ca- 
vity. 

Hide is the collapfe of the lung in the dead fubjeét to be 
explained? Are we to conceive that air efcapes through the 
glottis when the lung finks in confequence of an opening in 
the cheft? On this fuppofition the organ muft previoufly 
have been maintained by its contaét with the fides of the 
cavity, ina ftate of greater diftention than it would exhibit 
if left toitfelf, The accefs of the air to the thorax enables 
the lung to pafs into its natural ftate, by allowing its con- 
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tractility of tiffue full feope for exertion. But we have af- 
certained that the phenomenon, called collapfe of the lungs, 
takes place in the dead body, when a ligature is placed on 
the trachea, fo that the contraétility of tifiue cannot operate. 
It depends entirely on the finking of the diaphragm, which 
gives way towards the abdomen, and is followed by the lung. 
The latter organ therefore is not diminifhed in fize, and can- 
not with any propriety be faid to have fuffered collapfe. 
Let it be remembered that the concavity of the diaphragm 
is maintained by the preffure of the atmofphere, forcing it 
into the chelt, te fill the {pace left by the gradual dimi- 
nution of volume of the lung confequent on the cooling of 
the air, and its contraatility of tiffue ; and that this arifes en- 
tirely from the accurate mutual conta& of the lung and tho- 
racic cavity. When the latter is expofed, the air prefles 
on the lung at the fituation of this expofure above, as much 
as it does againit the diaphragm below, and thefe two organs 
confequently take that pofitien which their weight and con- 
nections, independently of any other caufes, would deter- 
mine. We believe that the contraétility of tiflue of the 
lung has been exerted nearly to its full extent, before the 
cheit is opened, and that it would be exerted to the utmott 
extent, if the diaphragm could be forced up fufficiently to 
fill all the fpace left by the contration of the organ, It 
feems to us that the lung does contraét after the cheft has been 
opened, and confequently that the diaphragm is not capable 
of filling all the fpace which the contraétility of the lung 
might leave. Bichat refers the collapfe of the Jung in the 
dead fubje& entirely to the cooling of the air contained in this 
organ after death. This, he fays, produces a vacuum 
between the lung and the pleura coftalis ; tue lung collapfes 
before the cheft is opened, becaufe the air-cells contraét in 
proportion as the air is condenfed. The affertion that a 
vacuum exifts is contrary to all obfervation ; indeed the thing 
is obvioufly impoffible. If we underftand him rightly, he 
denies that the collapfe takes place on opening the chett. 
«*Thus,’” fays he, ‘ there is this difference between opening 
a dead and a living body : in the former the lung has already 
collapfed ; in the latter it collapfes at the inftant of the 
opening. The contrattion of the cells, when the cooled air 
is condenfed and occupies lefs fpace, isan effect of the con- 
tractility of tiffue, which remains in the organs to a certain 
degree after death, Moreover, if the lung collapfed in the 
dead body at the moment of opening the cheft, the caufe 
would be in the preflure of the external air, which would ex- 
pel through the trachea what was contained in the organ. 
But if, in order to prevent the exit of the air, you clofe the 
trachea, and then open the cheft, the lung is found in the 
fame ftate of collapfe ; therefore the air had quitted it al- 
ready. Make the fame experiment on a living animal, and | 
you will always prevent the collapfe of the lung.’ Rés 
cherches fur la Vie et la Mort, p. 193, note 1. 

It remains for us to advert again to the ferous fecretion 
which moiftens the furface of the pleura. Is this fecretion 
neceflary to the phenomena of refpiration? is that fun¢tion 
fenfibly impeded, when the ferous fluid is no longer pro- 
duced, and the pleura pulmonalis and coftalis are united to- 
gether throughout? For a long time the affirmative of this 
queftion has been maintained, and it has even been ufual to 
attribute habitual djfficulty of breathing to adhefions he- 
tween the lungs and pleure. Yet the following confidera- 
tions render this fuppofition very doubtful. 1. It has been 
clearly proved, that in the kealthy ftate the lungs and the 
containing cavities are perfeétly contiguous, both in infpiras 
tion and ex{piration : reafoning alone might have fhewn this. 
What end do the movements of the chek ferve, if the Jungs . 
poflefs in themfelves an independent power of motion? 
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Since, then, the lungs and cheft always move together, how 
ean there be an empty fpace between them? and if there 
can be none, how can an accidental union obftruét the 
motions? 2. Adhefions between the pleura pulmonalis and 
coftalis are extremely frequent. ‘They are found, not ‘only 
in individuals who. have died after a long difeafe, but alfo in 
thofe whom a violent death has furprifed in a flate of health. 
In many inftances the whole furface of the lung adheres to 
its cavity: yet in general the individuals have enjoyed perfect 
freedom of refpiration. We muft therefore conclude, that a 
continuity of furface between the lungs and cheft does not 
injure the freedom of the refpiratory fun@tions. The utility 
of the ferous fluid does not then appear fo clear to us in the 
pleura, as in other cavities of the body. In the refpiratory 
apparatus, the motions of the fides of the cavity and of the 
contained organs hold a certain neceflary and invariable rela- 
tion to each other. The brain tends to move in an immove- 
able bony cafe ; the gaftric vifcera may change their pofition 
and relations to each other, without any alteration in the 
abdominal parietes: in the fynovial cavities there are two 
furfaces conftantly moving in an inverfe dire€tion to each 
other, &c. We every where fee the different portions of 
a ferous furface fliding on each other in a more or lefs mark- 
ed degree, and we naturally conclude that the prefence of a 
fluid is indifpenfible to that motion. ‘The thorax alone pre- 
fents to us two ferous furfaces always in contaét at the fame 
points. 

The two Jungs occupy the ferous cavities on the fides of 
the cheft, lined, as already defcribed, by the pleure. They 
are feparated from each other ‘by the mediaftinum, but 
united by the circumftance of their receiving from two com- 

_mon trunks (the trachea and pulmonary artery) the air and 
blood which are neceffary to their phenomena. ‘They are 
not fymmetrical, but differ both in fize and form, exhibit- 
ing the irregularity which belongs to the organs of the or- 
ganic lifes or rather holding a middle place in this refpeQ, 
as well a3 in their funtions, between thofe and the organs 
of the animal life. The heart, which is turned to the left, 
and placed almoft entirely on the left fide of the cheft, di- 
minifhes the tranfverfe diameter of the correfponding pleura: 
the liver elevates the diaphragm very fenlibly on the oppofite 
fide, fo as to reduce the perpendicular meafurement of the 
right pleara. Hence the left lung is the longeft, and the 
right the broadelt of the two. ; 

Their volume, in the natural ftate, is always exa&tly the 
fame as the capacity of the bags of the pleura: their ex- 
ternal furface is conftantly in conta& with thefe cavities. 
A\s they have no power of motion in themfelves, and follow 
every change which the fides of the cheft undergo, their 
capacity is conftantly varying : when the cheft is enlarged, 
they are dilated by the entrance of air into their fubftance 
through the trachea, and when it is contra&ted, they undergo 
a correfponding diminution by the expulfion of air. For 
further explanation and proofs on this fubject, fee the ac- 
count of the pleura. Yet we cannot always judge of the 
volume of the lungs by the apparent extent of the pectoral 
cqvity: the heart differs confiderably in fize, and fimilar 
variations of the liver, influencing the height to which the 
diaphragm afcends, are ftill more common. The collapfe 
of the lungs, which we have confidered in fpeaking of the 
pleura, is lefs marked when thefe organs are diltended with 
blood: it is generally lefs in children than in adults, and 
does not take place at all in the converfion of thefe organs 
into a folid mafs like the liver, at leaft in the parts immedi- 
ately affe@ed. Thus the bulk of the lungs depends more 
en the fluids which they contain, particularly the blood and 
air, than on their folid fubfance, ‘They are dilated in in- 


fpiration ; but fill thoroughly penetrated with air in the 
moft complete exfpiration. Long and continued compreffion 
or extraction of the air by an exhaufting fyringe reduce 
them to fo fmalla bulk, that they do not equal one-fourth 
of the cavity which is defigned to contain them. Preter- 
natural accumulations of fluid, as water‘or pus, diminifh the 
fize of the organs in the fame way during life. The moft 
numerous incifions and the ftrongeft preffure will hardly get 
rid of all the air from the lungs: if we cut a very {mall 
portion, and fqueeze it moft forcibly, there is ftill enough. 
air to keep up the fize beyond what the folid matter would 
caufe, and it ftill fwims in water. In fhort, this air can be 
completely got rid of only by ebullition, maceration, or 
means that entirely dettroy the texture of the organ. 

The lungs generally contain more blood after death than 
during life, as an accumulation takes place in their veflels 
in the act of dying: the quantity of this fluid influences the 
bulk of the organ, when the cavity of the cheft is expofed. 
When there is much blood, incifions into the lung produce 
a lefs marked diminution of volume than we might expeé : 
they onl} give iffue to the air and not to the blood. TWe 
ready efcape of the air, too, requires a free communication of 
the air-cells with each other, which the flagnation of the 
blood prevents, by confining the air in every part, fo that 
only the cut portion is evacuated by the incifions. Where 
the individual has died of hemorrhage, the lungs are almoft. 
entirely free from blood, and owe their volume to the air: 
here fuperficial incifions produce a fudden and marked col- 
lapfe. This has been particularly obferved in perfons exe- 
cuted by the guillotine: three or four incifions have {peedily 
reduced the lung to ‘nearly the half of its original fize. 
(Bichat, Anat. Defcript. t. iv. p.12.) For the fame reafon, | 
the degree of collapfe of the lung will be much influenced. 
by the quantity of mucous fluids contained in the air-veffels- 
and cells of the lungs. , 

The lungs are the lighteft organs in the body ; they con- 
{tantly fwim when immerfed either entire, or in parts, in 
water. This property depends obvioufly on the fame caufe 
as their volume, namely, the air which they contain.’ When 
entirely deprived of this fluid, and reduced to their own fub- 
ftance, they do not fwim. ‘This is feen when one of them. 
is fo compreffed and flattened by the effufion into the cheft™ 
of alarge quantity of fluid, as to ferve no longer for the 
purpofes of refpiration. In certain difeafes, too, the lung 
is rendered folid and impervious to air, and then finks, in’ 
water; but this is a pathological phenomenon. Immerfion. 
in water is, therefore, the ordinary and beit method of de- 
termining the fpecific gravity of the lung. The greater’ 
or {maller quantity of blood which may be contained in their 
veffels at the time of health occafions them to vary in weight’ 
when compared in different fubjeés. ' 

There can be no doubt that the lungs of a perfon, who 
has. died of afphyxia, are heavier than thofe of one who 
has perifhed from hemorrhage: and that’ thefe organs will 
be lighter after a chronic difeafe, which has exhaufted the 
vital powers, and diminifhed the energy of the circulation, 
than after ftrangulation, in which there is a confiderable 
afflux of blood into them to the laft moment: : 

The form of thefe vifcera is in general conical, with the 
bafis downwards, and the apex upwards. 
tolerably conftant, becaufe it depends on that of the thorax, 
which varies little in its natural ftate. They correfpond im- 
mediately to the folid fides of the cheit only-at the upper 
and outer parts: on the inner fide they he again{t the heart, 
and below are feparated from the abdominal organs by the 
diaphragm: in the two latter afpeéts, therefore, their form is 
influenced by that of the neighbouring parts, The heart, 
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placed chiefly on the left fide of the cheft, leaves a much 
parrower {pace for the bafis of the left than for that of the 
right lung. The natural or accidental varieties in the form 
ot the cheft, as curvatures of the {pine, with the concomi- 
tant deviations in the figure and direction of the ribs, are 
always attended with correfponding varieties in the lungs. 
We may defcribe in each lung, befides the bafis and apex, 
tworfurfaces, an internal and external. 

The external {urface is convex in its whole extent, and 
correfponds to the thoracic parietes, from which it is fepa- 
rated by the pleura coftalis ; it is {mooth and polifhed, and 
lubricated by a ferous exhalation. A confiderable proove 
is oblerved in it, beginning behind a little below the apex, 
and running obliquely forwards and downwards to the bafis. 
This groove runs throughout the fubftance of the lung, 
which it divides into two nearly equal halves called lobes: 
thefe are connected together at the root of the organ by the 
reflexion of the pleura, and by receiving their blood-veffels 
from a common trunk. ‘Lhe two lobes are in contact with 
each other by broad and flat furfaces, which are fmooth and 
lubricated, like the external furface of the lung, as they are 
covered throughout by the pleura. The upper lobe of the 
right lung is marked by another groove, directed obliquely 
from above downwards, and within outwards; fo that its 
‘maf{s is divided into three lobes: the middle is the f{malleft, 
and triangular iu its gure. This fecondary groove is more 
»yariable than the former in its exiftence, its length and depth, 
Sometimes, but very rarely, it is not found; and it is often 
‘incomplete, fo as not to divide the middle lobe entirely from 
the fuperior. it is very feldom feen in the left lung. 

The internal furface is nearly plane, and divided into two 
unequal portions by the infertion of the bronchi and pulmo- 
nary vellels, which takes place towards its upper and back 
part, 

It is at this point, which is called the root of the lung, 
that the pleura is reflected over the organ: here, there- 
fore, the pleura pulmonalis and cottalis are continuous. 
This is the only fituation in which the lung adheres to the 
containing cavity ; the furface is free and unattached every 
ahere,elfe; it is fometimes called, from this circumftance, 
the ligamentum pulmonis. 

The bronchus, the pulmonary artery and veins, the nerves 
and lymphatics of the organ, furrounded and conneéted by 
cellular fubftance, and forming a fingle large fafciculus, 
Pa out of the mediaftinum to the lung. ‘he pleura is 
‘reflected over this fafciculus, covers it, and is continued 
over the lung. ‘That portion of the inner fide of the lung 
which is behind the root is narrow, and correfponds to the 
‘lateral furface of the vertebral column: the anterior divifion 
is broader, and is contiguous to the heart and pericardium ; 
it is lightly concave at this part. Above and below the 
infertion of the veff-ls the inner furface of the lung is not di- 

‘ vided into thefe two parts. 

The external and internal furfaces of the lung are united 
by two edges. The anterior is thin, particularly below, 
irregular in its outline, direéted obliquely downwards and 
forwards, and has in the left lung a {mall notch correfpond- 
ing to the apex of the heart. ‘The pofterior is obtufe, not 
clearly marked, directed vertically, and correfponding to the 
hollow at the angles of the ribs. On the latter is feen, above, 
the commencement of the great groove, which divides the 
lung into two lobes. ‘ . 

The bafis of the lung refts on the diaphragm, and is con- 
‘eave, to fuit the convexity of that great mulcular partition. 
Lt is direGted obliquely from within outwards, from above 
downwards, and from before backwards; correfponding in 


this refpect entirely to the diaphragm. The concavity of 


the bafis is more marked in the right than in the left lungs 
on account of the greater convexity of this fide of the dia- 
phragm produced by the liver. The termination of the, 
great groove is found on this furface of the organ, fo that 
the two lobes are diftinét here as well as in other fituations ; 
but the fuperior lobe contributes to the formation of the 
bafis only in a very {mall part of its extent, particularly on 
the right fide. The circumference of the bafis prefents a 
thin edge, witha rather irregular outline interpofed between 
the ribs and the diaphragm, near the attachment of the lat- 
ter. Vhisis more fenfible on the right than on the left fide. 

Its appearauce varies according to the different ftates of 
the lungs; the preceding defcription applies to the dead 
{ubject. In infpivation, the diaphragm deteends and becomes 
nearly plane ; the lung follows it, and aflumes a correfpond« 
ing figure, its edge, inltead of being thin, becoming thick, 
and no longer included between the diaphragm and ribs. 

The apex of the lung is {mall and obtufe, and_corree 
{ponds to the cul-de-fac of the pleura under the firft rib. In 
this way itis completely inflated from the lower part of the 
neck. It exhibits feveral more or lefs marked tubercular 
rifings. 

The whole furface of the lungs is unconneéted to the ca- 
vity, except in the fituation of the ligamenta pulmonum. 
The oppofed furfaces of the lobes are in the fame way uncon 
nected to each other, and covered by the ferous mem- 
brane. All thefe parts are moiftened by a ferous exha- 
lation. 

The colour of the lungs, when not influenced by that of the 
fluids which they contain, is extremely pale ; fometimes a flight 
tawny brown, but more frequently grey or afh-coloured ; 
and fometimes completely white. This colour is feen over 
the whole organ, both on its furface, and in the interior, 
when it is quite free from blood; but is no longer vifible 
when the iung is loaded with that fluid, ence we undere 
ftand why we meet with it fo feldom in the dead body, 
fince a diftention of the pulmonary veffels with blood is one 
of the moft ordinary phenomena of death. The only cafes 
in which we can expect with fome certainty to find the 
lungs exhibiting this pale colour throughout, are thofe of 
deaths from hemorrhage. It was noticed by the French in 
individuals who perifhed by the guillotine, We may often 
obferve it in fome particular points of the organ, where the 
abfence of blood may be afcertained by incilions. The 
tawny or greyifh colour of the lungs is interrupted by {mal} 
black or brown fpots, irregularly difleminated over the furs 
face, and very variable in number and form, Often the or- 
gan is very thickly {potted in this way ; at other times they 
are feattered here and there at confiderable diftances; fome- 
times, but very feldom, they do not exift at all, -Thefe 
{pots do not depend in the leaft on the blood. Simple in- 
{pection is fufficient to prove that they belong to the organi- 
zation of the part. They are very, diitinG in the palett and * 
moft bloodlefs lungs, and may be eafily recognifed in the 
general livid tint of thofe which are moft loaded ; they feem 
to pollefs always the fame intenfity of.colour; and they are 
always circum{cribed, while the marks arifing from the bleod 
end imperceptibly, ‘Thefe black {pots prefent every variety, 
of figure, Some are fuperticial, others extend into the fub- 
ftance of the lung, and {ome are found in the interior of the 
organ, They feem to belong entirely to the pulmonary. 
tiffue, as they are never feen'/on the bag of the pleura, and 
are found in the {nb{tance of the lung. 

But generally the lungs are loaded with blood at the time 
of death, and do not confequently exhibit the palenefs which 
we have deferibed as belonging to their proper tiflue. ‘They: 
are ufually livid, violet-coloured, brownith, or reddifh ; and the 
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mixture of thefe various tints gives them the marbled ap- 
pearance, which has generally been regarded in difleéting 
yooms as the natural ftate of the organs, although it is merely 
produced by death. The brown, blueifh, or violet colour 
is the moft frequently obferved, and occupies the lung moft 
extenfively. It depends on the prefence of venous blood, 
which ftagnates as foon as refpiration has ceafed to colour 
what the right ventricle {till impels. The tint varies as the 
blood is accumulated more or lefs in particular fituations. 
The higheit degree of this congeftion produces the black 
obferved in the lungs of thofe who die of afphyxia; the 
brown or violet/colour is caufed by a flighter degree of the 
fame effet. The colour is always the deepeit in the moit 
depending part of the lung, as the blood, obeying only the 
laws of gravity after death, fettles in the loweft parts. From 
the ordinary pofition of the body this deep colour is ufually 
feen at the back of the lung; but if the fubject be laid on 
the face, the fame phenomenon is exhibited in front. “Dhefe 
dark colours are not the only ones obferved in the lungs ; 
more or lefs extenfive patches of a bright red are often feen ; 
this may occupy a large portion of the organ, while the rett 
is brown or violet-coloured. This red colour is univerfal in 
the lungs of children, which do not prefent the black {pots ; 
the former gradually difappears, and the latter increafe with 
the progrefs of age. The fame bright tint extends into the 
fubitance of the lung. We are at a lofs for a fatisfactory 
explanation of this appearance: if it arofe from the blood 
being acted upon after death, by the air contained in the 
pulmonary air-cells, we fhould expeét to find it more univer- 
fal and more frequent. The parts of the lung, however, 
in which this tint is obferved, certainly contain fcarlet blood, 
and owe the colour to that. 

The lungs are the leaft denfe, and leaft refifting of all or- 
gans formed of folid tiffues. They yield readily to compref- 
fion, preferve the mark of the preflure, and are reftored im- 
perfectly to their original {tate. This obfervation applies 
only where they are not loaded with blood, but contain 
merely that quantity of air, which never leaves them after 
they have been once diftended with it. When full of blood, 
they acquire a confiftence foreign to their own fubftance, re- 
fift preflure more effe€tually, and reftore themfelves more 
readily. Hence foftnefs and flaccidity more particularly 
charaéterize the lungs of perfons who have died of hemor- 
rhage. When we f{queeze the air forcibly into a part of the 
lung, a peculiar crackling noife is produced by the burfling 
of the air-cells: this crepitation does not take place in dil- 
eafed lungs. 

The foftnefs of the pulmonary texture arifes from the 
lungs being entirely compofed, as we fhall fee prefently, of 
various vafcular fyitems. It accords very perfectly with the 
paflive part that they perform in the refpiratory phenomena : 
poffeffing no power of motion in themfelves, they expand 
piper merely in confequence of motions of the 
chett. 

The lungs are compofed of a cartilaginous and membranous 
tube, by which air is conveyed into them ; of the pulmonary 
artery and veins, of which the former terminates the fyftem 
of black blood, and the latter commence that of red blood ; 
of the bronchial veffels concerned in the nutrition of thefe 
ergans; of a peculiar tiffue, compofing a congeries of mi- 
nute cells, which receive the air admitted in refpiration ; and 
of lymphatics and nerves. Thefe parts are all united by 
cellular tiffue, and covered externally by the reflected 
pleura. 

The air-veflels compofe the effential part of the lungs, 
with refpe& to their funGtions as organs of refpiration. 
They introduce the fluid by which the blood is changed ; 


this procefs goes on at their furface 3 and the air, after fervs 
ing the purpofes of refpiration, is expelled through them. 
When taken altogether they form the cavity of the refpira- 
tory apparatus, which is analogous to that of the digeftive 
canal, in having 4 mucous lining, but differs in its arranges 
ment, as it is fubdivided into a vaft number of canals, des 
creafing fucceffively like arteries: ‘Thefe are the only tubes 
in the body conflantly open; it is neceflary that thf air 
fhould have free and conftant accefs tothem. This. order 
of tubes is begun by a fingle trunk, which unites the two 
lungs, and neceflarily renders their phenomena fimultane- 
ous. The common trunk is called trachea (afpera arteria, 
trachée artére) ; and its primary divifions- the right and left 
bronchi. 

The trachea is placed in front of the vertebral column, 
extends from the upper part and middle of the neck to the 
upper part of the cheft, beginning immediately below the 
larynx, and ending about the level of the fecond or third 
dorfal vertebra. It is placed on the middle line of the body, 
and is fymmetrical in its whole extent ; in this refpe& it ap- 
proaches to the external organs: the fymmetry ceafes in its 
divitions. It appears cylindrical in front, but is flattened 
behind. Its diameter varies according to the age of the fub- 
jeét, and the natural volume of the lungs; it may be about 
eight or ten lines in the adult, and is exaétly the fame with 
that of the larynx, meafured at the cricoid cartilage. It 
continues the fame through the whole length of the trachea. 

In front it is covered above by the two portions of the thy- 
roid gland, which unite together at the middle of the tube. 


Lower down the fterno-hyoidei and fterno-thyroidei, and the , 


inferior thyroid veins cover it. In the cheftit is enclofed in 
the pofterior mediaftinum, and correfponds to the thymus, 
to the left fubclavian vein, the arteria innominata, and the 
atch of theaorta. Behind it covers the cefophagus, and to- 
wards the right the vertebral column. On the fides it is co- 
vered above by the lateral portions of the thyroid gland, and 
is contiguous below to the common carotids. A loofe and 
abundant cellular tiffue forms the medium of its conneCtion 
to all thefe parts. The fuperior extremity is connected to 
the cricoid cartilage by a ligamentous fubftance ; the inferior 
is placed at the right fide of the defcending aorta, is bifur- 
cated, and produces the two bronchi. The latter begin 
about the fecond or third dorfal vertebra, and feparate from 
the common trunk nearly at a right angle, yet they go with 
fome obliquity, downwards and outwards, éach to its egr- 
refponding lung. Here we begin to meet with the irregu- 
larity of form that charaterizes the organs of the internal 
life. The left bronchus is fmaller than the right, and takes a 
much longer courfe; it paffes under the arch of the aorta) 
while the other goes immediately to its lung. Thefe tubes 
enter the lungs at the fituations already defcribed as the roots 
of thofe organs. They ramify in every direction, and di- 
vide into branches, becoming fucceffively fmaller and fmaller. 
Thefe fubdivifions are fo numerous, that every part of the 
lung contains them, The exa¢t manner of their termination 
is not underitood. 

The air-tubes are compofed of three parts, an exterior 
membrane, of a fibrous and probably mufcular texture; a 
cartilaginous ftru€ture, which is united to the preceding 5 
and a mucous lining. The exterior membrane rifes above 
from the circumference of the cricoid cartilage, and occu- 
pies the whole extent of the trachea and bronchi, forming 
a very eflential part of thofe tubes. It is tolerably thick in 
the greateft part of its courfe, but grows thinner in the 
{maller ramifications of the bronchi, where it cannot be 
eafily traced. It is formed of parallel and clofely arranged 
longitudinal fibres, the nature of which is doubtful; fome 
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confider them as mufcular, others regard them as a fibrous 
organ, to which their appearance is very fimilar. This 
membrane alone conftitutes the folid portion of the trachea 
behind ; and hence arifes the flattened figure of the tube 
at that part. This peculiarity in the back of the trachea 
has been referred to the fituation and motions of the cefo- 
phagus, which lies clofe behind it: but the fame ftru@ure 
exifts in the bronchi alfo, where it cannot admit of that 
explanation. The arrangement is different on the anterior 
part and fides of the trachea, in two-thirds at leaft of the 
circumference of the tube. ‘The fibrous membrane is inter- 
rupted by portions of cartilage (annuli cartilaginci), which 
keep it on the ftretch, and thereby preferve the air-tubes 
con{tantly open. Each of thefe cartilages reprefents two- 
thirds of a circle. They are bent on themfelves, flattened 
on their furfaces, uniform in length, but of different breadths. 
‘Their convexity forms a part of the exterior furface of the 
tube; their concavity correfponds to the mucous mem- 
branes, from which a thin cellular ftratum feparates them. 
Their fuperior and inferior margins are rounded, continuous 
on the outfide with the fibrous tiffue, and flightly prominent 
through the mucous membrane on the infide. ‘Their extre- 
mities project more or lefs behind in the fibrous tiffue, are 
all on the fame level, are rounded, and a little bent upwards. 
They vary in number from about fixteen to twenty ; they 
may be more or lefs broad; and, as the length of the tube is 
nearly uniform, they muft be more numerous in proportion 
as they are narrower. In general, they are broader in front, 
and diminifh progreffively to the back part: but the reverfe 
of this fometimes happens; or two may be united at their 
edges. Commonly their dire€tion is horizontal to the axis 
of the trachea; but many of them are often more or lefs 
oblique. . 

In colour and texture they refemble the fibro-cartilages 
of the organs of fenfe : they are very elattic. 

The firft cartilage is generally much larger than the fuc- 
ceeding ones; the laft has a prolongation from its middle 
correfponding to the bifurcation of the bronchi. 

In the ramifications -of the bronchi the cartilages become 
lefs regular in their form, and fewer. They no longer ex- 
hibit that annular form, but confift merely of {mall pieces, 
fometimes feparate, and fometimes united. As the fubdivi- 
fions are multiplied, the cartilages become lefs firm, and at 
lait difappear altogether, fo that we find only a membranous 
ftructure when we have traced the air-tubes as far as the eye 
can go, 

‘The external furface of this fibrous membrane is fprinkled 
behind with {mall lightifh brown and flattened bodies of 
very variable figure, round, oval, &c. Thefe are mucous 

lands, of which the excretory ducts open on the internal 
firface of the tube. They are fmaller on the bronchi than 
in the trunk of the trachea, and they become more minute 
in proportion as the veffels ramify. Their ftructure feems 
to be very fimple; one du& comes from each gland generally ; 
but fometimes two or three glands are united, and there 
the duéts are more numerous. The fibrous membrane ex- 
hibits none of thefe glands in the intervals of the cartilages, 
on its external furface. ‘The inner furface of the membrane, 
in the fame fituation, correfponds to the mucous lining of 
the tube, from which it is feparated by numerous {mall and 
slofely arranged granular bodies, which are probably mucous 
slands. At the back part of the tube there is found, under 
che fibrous membrane, a {tratum of tranfverfe fibres extended 
petween the extremities of the cartilages, to which they are 
attached. Thefe are difpofed in fmall fafciculi, have not 
the white aponeurotic appearance of the fibrous membrane, 
and feem to be real mufcular fibres. They are connected 
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to the mucous lining by a loofe cellular tiffue, and may be 
mott advantageoully feen by diffecting away that membrane 
from the infide. In what manner thefe fibres affe@ the 
phenomena that occur in the trachea we do not know. 
The longitudinal ones, that compofe the fibrous membrane 
already defcribed, have generally been regarded as of a 
mufcular nature: but their appearance by no means warrants 
thisreprefentation. They poflefsconfiderable elaftic power, fo 
that the trachea, when extended, recovers itfelf very quickly 
and completely : this property is frequently brought into 
exercife in the living ftate from the motions of the head and 
neck. The effeét of the cartilaginous femi-circles, which 
are incorporated with this membrane, in preferving the air« 
tubes permanently open, and the neceffity of this arrange- 
ment to the execution of the refpiratory funétions, are too 
obvious to require any detailed illuftration. 

The mucous membrane, or the third conflituent portion 
of the air-tubes, is the fecond divifion of that great mucous 
apparatus, called by Bichat ga/fro-pulmonaire. We trace its 
continuation from the pharynx into the larynx, through that 
cavity into the trachea and bronchi, to their ultimate rami- 
fications. In the latter, it is faid to exiit alone, or without 
the other two parts already mentioned: but the minutenefs 
of the parts makes it difficult to afcertain this point by direét 
examination, although fuch a ftruéture would be favourable 
to that more intimate connection between the blood and air=_ 
veflels, which is neceffary to the chemical phenomena of 
refpiration, according to the notions commonly entertained 
refpecting thefe phenomena. The external furface corres 
{ponds behind to the tranfverfe fibres; and in the reft of its 
extent to the fibrous membrane and cartilages, which latter 
proje& through it. The connecting medium which attaches 
it to all thefe parts is a cellular fub{tance, admitting eafily 
of feparation. The internal furface is fmooth, and cons 
{tantly lubricated by a mucous fecretion: it forms the 
cavity of the air-tubes. The excretory canals of the mucous 
glands open on it in many parts very diftingtly. In the 
back of the tube, where there is no cartilage, it exhibits 
numerous prominent and regular longitudinal folds: thefe 
extend into the bronchi and their ramifications. They are 
not produced by the contraction of any parts fituated.exe 
teriorly, but exift when the membrane has been detached, 
and are not affected by tranfverfe extenfion of the tubes 
they feem to arife from fmall fibrous columns forming a 
part of the ftruéture of the membrane. 

For the organization of this membrane, we mutt refer to 
the general view exhibited in the article Memprane. It 
is thinner, lefs {pongy and foft, and more firmly attached in 
the trachea than in the larynx: the orifices of the mucous 
duds are alfo fmaller ; in the bronchi it is {till more delicate, 
and this thinnefs increafes as the tubes divide. In the na- 
tural ftate it is white, fo as to indicate that the capillary 
fyftem is not very clearly marked in it, Thefe veflels are 
developed and become perceptible under numerous circum 
ftances, particularly in catarrhal affections, to which the 
pulmonary mucous membrane is very fubject. The blood 
is then accumulated in the capillaries, and gives to the meme 
brane a red colour, which it does not poffefs naturally. 

It is fuppofed that this membrane compofes entirely the 
air-cells, or veficles of the lungs, in which the minute rami- 
fications of the air-tubes end. If we impel air into the 
trachea, the whole lung becomes diftended, and increafes in 
volume in proportion to the quantity of air inflated. At- 
tentive obfervation will then convince us that its whole 
fubitance is compofed of {mall cells, which we can readily 
difcern on the furface. If the inflated lung be dried, or if 


the organ be diftended with {pirit of wine, and then cut, its 
whole 
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avhole fubfaneeis found to. be compofed of thefe eclls, aswell 
as its external furface. Injection with quickfilver will de- 
monttrate the fame ftru&ture. This gives to the lung, when 
cut or -torn, :2 porous and fpongy appearance throughout. 
'The cells, when.attentively furveyed onthe furface of the lung, 
have a roundish figure, butitheir outline is often irregular. 
When inflated they meafure.tth or ,'.th of a line in diameter. 
‘They communicate together in all direétions fo completely, 
by the ramifications of the air-tubes, that air might pals 
ealily.from a dingle cell into all pasts of the lung; but the 
cells of the neighbouring lebules.do net feem to-have any 
dire& comaninication. 

“The mucous membrane, in an extremely delicate ftate, 
continued from the minute ends of the air-tubes, is fappofed 
to compofe thefe cells; but the minutenefs of the objects 
‘renders our defcription of them, excepting a few general 
fads, rather uncertain. Anatomy difcovers to us rather a 
‘{pongy net-work, filled with air, and formed by blood- 
xeffels croffing .in every direction, than any clear arrange- 
ment of diftin@ cells, conne&ed to the bronchial ramifica- 
tions, like grapes to’ their ftalk, as they have been defcribed 
and drawn by feveral anatomitts, 

In this view of the fubject, the extent of furface of the 
mucous membrane muft be enormous. Many attempts have 
been made to exprefs it in numbers. Hales makes the air- 
cells -3.dth of an inch in diameter; the furface of the air- 
tubes equal to 1035 fquare inches ; and that of the air-cells 
-to 20,000. Keil eftimates the number of the veficles at 
374,418,615, and the whole internal furface of the lung at 
21,906 {quare inches. Lieberkuhn carries his eftimate of 
-the furface ashigh as 1500 cubic feet. "We mention thefe 

-circumftances only to fhew the great extent of the mucous 
membrane, and not becaufe we place much faith in their ac- 
eeuracy. “In reading defcriptions of the minute ftru€ture of 
the lungs, and, indeed, in all other analogous parts of ana- 
stomy, we fhould always bear ia mind the obfervation of 
Haller; «* Ea fere hominum eft infelicitas, ut omnis ultima 
-rerum phyfiearum hi(toria parum firma‘fit, et ut altera illa, 
-rerum geitarum memoratrix, in mythices fines terminatur.”” 

A mucous fluid conftantly lubricates the whole of this 
furface. It is limpid, mild, and nearly infipid, or flightly 
faltifh, and ‘but little tenacious in the natural ‘ftate. When 
‘free from air, it 'fitks in water. ‘It is produced in fo {mall a 
«quantity, that it feems to be diffolved in the air, and thus 
‘to pafs off infenfibly in exfpiration, or to be taken up by the 
-adbforbents. It'is poured out much more abundantly under 
various circumftances, and is altered in colour and confilt- 
-ence: itis then expelled by the expiratory efforts which 
-conftitute cough. In children it has a reddifh colour ; and 
>it is often rather livid in adults. : 

The watery vapour difcharged from the lungs in exfpira- 
-tion concurs in ‘lubricating the furface of the air-paflages. 
Whether there be any exhalation from the general mucous 
furface, in addition to the mucous fecretion, feems a point 
hardly fufceptible of pofitive determination. 

The pulmonary mucous membrane is the part in which 
the chemical phenomena of refpiration are carried on; its 
furface is.in contaét with the air taken into the lungs. The 
latter fluid is the only one, in addition to its natural mucus, 
of which it can bear the conta&. All other fubftances, 
even the cleareft water, are immediately and powerfully re- 
je&ted by it. In itfelfit poffeffes no power of expelling any 
irritating matter frem its furface; but it excites the ex- 
.piratory mufcles which aé& convulfively and repeatedly until 
the caufe is removed. 


Whe veflels.and neryes.of the lungs are principally diftri- 


buted»on the air-tubes, of which they every where follow 
the courfe. The arteries of the trachea come from the in« 
ferior thyroideal ; thofe of the bronchi ate derived immedi- 
ately from the aorta, and are called the bronchial arteries. 
The latter ramify in conjunction with the air-tubes, and ad~ 
here clofely to them: they. are diftributed chiefly on the 
internal membrane. Several branches are {pent on the 
bronchial glands, and on the parictes of the pulmonary vef- 
fels. Do they anaflomofe with the pulmonary artery? We 
fhould be inclined to {uppofe that they do not, from con- 
fidering that the two kinds of veffels contain blood of dif- 
ferent natures, and have altogether different offices. ‘The 
bronchial arteries convey arteriat blood for the nutrition cf 
the lung; the pulmonary artery takes the venous. blood, 
that it may be fubmitted to the aGtion of the air in refpira- 
tion. Yet it has been afferted by feveral anatomilts, that - 

{uch an anaftomofis does take place. The bronchial veins 
accompany the arteries: their trunks end in the, vena 
azygos on the right fide, and in the fuperior intercoftal vein 
on the left. 

The par vagum furnifhes nearly all the nerves belonging 
to thefe organs:: thofe of the trachea come from it alto- 
gether. The nerves of the bronchi are derived from the 
pulmonary plexufes formed principally by the par vagum, 
but partly alfo by branches from fome ganglia of the great 
fympathetic. As thefe nerves feem to be diftributed entirely 
on the air-tubes, perhaps the epithet bronchia would be 
more proper for them than pulmonary. 

The vafcular fyftem of the lungs may be divjded into 
three parts, diftincé in their nature, properties, and the 
immediate object of their phenomena. The firft is the pul- 
monary artery, or the end of the general fyftem of black 
blood; the fecond, the pulmonary veins, or commencement 
of the general fy{tem of red blood; and the third, the ca- 
pillary fyftem intermediate to the two preceding. (See 
CircuLation and Hearr.) The pulmonary artery arifes 
from the upper and anterior part of the right ventricle, in 
front of the origin of the aorta. It pafles upwards and 
backwards, lying clofe on the left fide of the root of the 
aorta, and, after a courfe of about an inch and a half, di- 
vides into a right and left branch deftined for the corre- 
{ponding lungs. Thefe two divifions feparate moft widely 
at their origin, going off from the trunk at might angles, 
and hardly forming a fenfible angle with each other. ‘The 
feparation takes place on the left fide of the aorta, The 
right trunk goes immediately behind the aorta and fuperior 
vena cava, and follows a tran{verfe courfe to the right lung; 
the left has an analogous courfe on the left fide of the body, 
but is much fhorter than the right, on account of the latter 
pafling behind the aorta and vena cava. Both are placed in 
front of the bronchi, and crofs the courle at firft, being di- 
rected a little from below upwards; but they are fubdivided 
exaGtly like the bronchi, and follow their courfe, being 
clofely conne&ted to them throughout: the artery is gene- 
rally placed above its correfponding air-tube. For the ore 
ganifation of this veflel, we refer to the article Heart. 

The pulmonary veins, arifiog from the capillary fyftem, 
follow a courfe analogous to that of the arterial divifions. 
Thefe alfo accompany the air-tubes, and are fituated under 
them. They unite gradually into larger and larger tubes, 
and form ultimately four confiderable trunks, two belonging” 
to each lung, and terminating in the left auricle of the heart. 
The fuperior right pulmonary vein paffes out of the lung 
below the bronchus, and goes with a little obliquity down- 
wards: the inferior afcends obliquely towards the auricle. 
The left veins have a fimilar arrangement; one defcends, 
and the other afcends.: they are more approximated than on 
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the right fide. For the organifation of thefe veffels, fee 
Hearr. 

The capillary veffels of the lung are diftributed in infinite 
number through all parts of the organ, of the proper tiflue 
of which they compofe a very confiderable fhare. As they 
have no conneétion with the nutrition of the part, and per- 
form no fecretion, they give paflage only to the blood, and 
are hence remarkably ditinguifhed from the general capil- 
Tary fyftem. Thefe veffels cover in vatt profufion the 
air-cells of the lungs; fo that when they are inje€ted with 
coloured fluids after death, the whole fubftance of the organ 
appears dyed of the peculiar colour. In them the blood is 
expofed to the air, and converted from the dark or venous 
into the red or arterial ftate. 

The fubftance of the lungs, on fuperficial examination, 
offers a foft fpongy mafs, yielding eafily to preflure, and 
reftoring“itfelf afterwards to its original ftate in an imperfect 
manner. When we view it more attentively, we obferve on 
the furface {mall whitifh lines circumfcribing fpaces of dif- 
ferent figures, as triangular, quadrangular, &c. Thefe are 
called lobules of the lungs, and vary confiderably in fize as 
well as figure. They are again divided into other {mailer 
parts. Thefe lobules are all conneéted together by a loofe 
and foft cellular fubftance, which never cantains any fat ; 
and the fame fubftance unites the refleCted pleura to the ex- 
ternal furface of the lung. If we tear the fubftance of 
the organ, and inflate it, the air fills the cells of this cellular 
texture, and makes it more fenfible: it is alfo in fome cafes 
rendered more obvious, by being the feat of a watery de- 
pofition, which conftitutes anafarca of the lungs. ‘Its cells 
have no communication with the air veficles, unlefs the latter 
be broken by inflation, as when we fqueeze the air in them 
forcibly, they crack, and the air efcapes into the cellular 
texture, uniting the lobuli. On the other hand, we might 
inflate the cellular fubftance diftinGly from the air-cells, 

Each lobulus of the lung confilts of a branch of the air- 
tube with a correfponding proportion of cells, a branch of 
the pulmonary artery and vein, a portion of the pulmonary 
capillaries of the bronchial veffels and nervous ramifications, 
connected by the celiular fubftance already defcribed. 

The lymphatics of the lungs are numerous, and divided 
into a fuperficial and deep-feated fet: the former conftitute 
a net-work on the furface of the lung, and communicate alfo 
with the latter. They pafs through numerous glands, called 
bronchial, placed on the trunks of the air-tubes and blood- 
veflels, partly within, but chiefly without the fubftance of 
the lung. Other larger glands are fituated about the divi- 
fion of the trachea, and the abforbents of the right and left 
hing communicate in them. Some abforbents of the right 
dung terminate in the right abforbent trunk ; the reft, with 
thofe of the left, end in the thoracic duct, pafling through 
glands on the fpine. 

The bronchial glands are large in fize, and numerous in 
proportion to the lung; but they vary in both thefe re- 
{pedis in different fubjeéts. Several of the fmalleft are found 
on the bronchi, within the fubftance of the lung. Their 
colour is the mo remarkable of their properties: in the 
adult it is a deep livid or black. Their confiltence is rather 
foft, and a coloured fluid may be expreffed from them, when 
eut or divided. it is now clearly afcertained that thefe 
bedies belong to the lymphatic fyftem, Anatomifts for- 
therly conceived that they fecreted ‘a particular fluid, and 
poured it into the bronchi. We are quite ignorant of the 
caufe of their peculiar black colour. 

The lung, then, is made up of the tiffues juft defcribed, 
éovered on the furface by the very thim and’ tranfparent 


plenra pnimonalis, which is conneCted to the organ by” 
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cellular fubftance, and gives it the fmooth external furs 
face. 

Developement of the Lungs.—The feetus has no refpira-- 

tion: from the circumftances under which it is placed m the 
uterus, it mult obvioufly be altogether precluded from ex- 
ercifing that function; but it begins immediately after 
birth: hence the lungs, formed nearly as foon as the prin- 
cipal organ of circulation, poffefs, at a very early period, a 
confiderable developement and well-marked form. Their 
organifation, too, is perfect, or at lealt they are capable of. 
executing their funGtions, before the time at which they na- 
turally come into aétion: for there are inflances of children 
born long before the end ef the ninth month, as, for in-- 
ftance, at the feventh, or even fooner, who havé been pre- 
ferved alive by great care. In the early periods their colour 
is reddifh ; they then affume a flightly tawny hue, which is 
continued till the time of birth, and is not even changed by: 
refpiration, although the admiffion of air into the organs at 
that time is followed by the entrance of a larger quantity of 
blood. ' 
The lobuli are very diftin@ in the fetus, and eafily fe- 
parable: the connecting fubltance appears to be more 
copious. Although the lungs are {mall in a foetus at full 
time, compared to thofe of a child who has breathed, we 
cannot fay, as fome anatomifts reprefent, that they are ex- 
tremely diminutive, and confined to the back of the chett. 
As they are at this time entirely free from air, they poflefs 
a denfity, which makes them fink inftantly in water, when 
plunged into it either entire or in flices, They are pene- 
trated by much lefs blood than after breathing has begun, 
and therefore reduced almoft entirely to their folid and or- 
ganifed contents: they form at this time about.,.th of the. 
weight of the whole body. 

As the funétion of refpiration, which commences at the 
moment of birth, goes on afterwards uninterruptedly, and 
as the phenomena are as regular and perfect at this time as 
in more advanced age, we have no reafon to expeét that the 
intimate ftructure of the organ, that is, the arrangement of 
the different component tiffues, will be different at that age 
from what we know of it in the adult: but the vafcular 
trunks belonging to thefe parts exhibit fome peculiarities, 
of which the details will be found in the articles Heart and: 
CIRCULATION. 

Breathing begins immediately after birth; the enlarge- 
ment of the chet occafions the lungs to be diftended with 
air, and confequently to become fpecilically lighter; a 
greater quantity of blood paffes through them, and thus 
they acquire greater abfolute weight. ‘The increafe of yo-- 
lume mutt be limited by the capability of enlargement inthe 
cheft ; and this cannot be very confiderable immediately on 
birth. This enlarged fize is not, therefore, fufficiently 
marked, to be relied on as a proof that. refpiration has be- 
gun. It is a well-known faét, which we have already ftated, 
that the lungs of an individual, who has breathed, {wim in 
water, whether they be immerfed entire or in flices. This 
is a property remarkably contrafted with what takes place 
under the fame treatment before. birth.. A criterion has 
been fought for in this fource, to determine, in doubtful 
cafes, whether a child has been born dead or alive: and the 
confideration is a highly important one, from the influence it 
may produce on medical opinions, in cafes of fulpected. 
child-murder. We fail only obferve here, that the con- 
vullive attempts to eftablith refpiration, although not. fuc- 
cefsful, may introduce air enough. into the lungs to make 
them buoyant in watér; that attempts to mflate them, in 
order to preferve the child, or after it has died, may have 
the fame effect ; tHat the difengagement of air by putrefac~ 
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tion may thus make them fpecifically lighter than water ; 
not to mention, that the child may have breathed and died 
afterwards; fo that the mere naked circumftance of the 
lung fwimming is altogether an ixfufficient proof that the 
child has been murdered; and to condemn a mother to 
death on fuch grounds, exhibits a degree of ignorance and 
barbarity worthy only of the dark ages. 

The increafe of abfolute bulk in the lungs after birth is a 

phenomenon very worthy of being remarked. We have 
ttated already, that thefe organs in the foetus, at full time, 
are ,',th of the body. According to the refearches of fome 
German and French anatomifts, they are no more than 
zsth, or sth in a child who has breathed. There may be 
ome variation in this point, but the organs are never fo 
light as to approach at all to the proportion which they ex- 
hibit before birth; a fa€&t which is highly important in its 
application to queltions of fuppofed infanticide. 

The colour of the lungs does not remain through life the 
fame as at the time of birth. In the earlier years it has ftill 
the reddifh, mixed with a tint of yellow, which we have al- 
ready mentioned. After the twentieth year the livid or 
black {pots appear, and become more numerous as age ad- 
vances. 

Phyfiology of the Lungs.—Two very different kinds of 
phenomena take place in the lungs. The firft are entirely 
mechanical, and relate to the motions of the fides of the 
cheft, by which the cavity is enlarged or diminifhed ; and to 
the dilatation or contraétion of the air-cells, and the admif- 
fion and expulfion of the air, which are confequent on thefe 
motions. ‘T'hefe have been already confidered in thofe parts 
of the prefent article which relate to the metions of the 
thorax. The phenomena of the fecond kind are purely 
chemical, and confift of the various alterations which the 
refpired air undergoes, of the changes effected in the com- 
potition of the blood, &c. For an account of thefe, the 
readeris referred to Respiration, and Heat, Animal. 


Thefe two divifions of the refpiratory phenomena belong 
ref{peGtively to the two great claffes of vital procefles; the 
animal and organic. ‘The motions of the cheft are per- 
formed by voluntary muicles, and confequently are fubjec& 
to the influence of the brain: hence a fetion of the medulla 
f{pinalis above the origin of the phrenic nerve, or a divifion 
of the nerves which fupply the mufcles of refpiration, im- 
mediately annihilates thefe motions. Commonly, indeed, 
the motions of the cheft are performed fpontaneoufly, that 
is, without any exertion of the will; and they go on during 
fleep, when the ation of all voluntary organs is fufpended. 
But an act of the will can accelerate, retard, or otherwife 
modify the movements of the cheft; and many of the 
mufcles concerned affift in moving the trunk, on occafions 
that have nothing to do with refpiration. The changes of 
the blood, on the other hand, go on in the capillaries, and 
are performed without our confcioufnefs: the brain has no 
influence on them. The refpiratory funGtions, then, offer 
the point of union of the animal and organic lives, in which 
thefe may reciprocally influence each other. 

The chemical and mechanical phenomena of refpiration 
are in a {tate of mutual dependence: the interruption of one 
is always quickly followed by the ceffation of the other. 
Without the former, the latter would have no materials to 
a&t upon. If the mechauical phenomena were interrupted, 
the blood would no longer be fit to excite the brain; and 
that organ could not influence, in the proper manner, the 
intercoftal mufcles of the diaphragm: hence thefe mufcles 
would become inaétive, and even the mechanical phenomena 
mutt ceafe. 


The heart does not influence thefe two kinds of phenomena 
in the fame way. t 

The heart of black blood has obvioufly no power over the 
mechanical phenomena of the lungs; but it is effentially cons 
cerned in producing the chemical phenomena, as it fends to 
the organ the fluid which derives certain properties from the 
air, and imparts others to it. Thus, when the fun¢tions ef 
the auricle or ventricle of blaek blood, or of the great 
venous trunks, are interrupted, as by a wound, ofa liga- 
ture applied in experiments, the chemical phenomena are at 
once annihilated; but the dilatation and contraétion of the 
cheft ftill goes on. No blood arrives at the left ventricle, 
and confequently the requifite motion cannot be imparted to 
the brain: hence its fun@ions are fufpended, and confe- 
quently the intercoftal mufcles and diaphragm ceafe to 
act. 

In the cafe of a wound affeCtiag the auricle or ventricle 
of red blood, the aorta, or its great branches, when a liga- 
ture is artificially applied to the latter, or an aneuriim 
burits, &c. the funétions of the lungs ceafe in the following 
order: 1. No more impulfe communicated to the brain; 
2. No more motion of that organ; 3. No more aétion ex- 
erted on the mufcles, and cenfequently no more contraétion 
of the intercoftals and diaphragm; 4. No more mechanical 
phenomena. Without the latter, the chemical phenomena 
cannot’take place: in the foregoing cafe, they were topped 
for want of blood; inthis, they ceafe from the interruption 
in the fupply of air. 

The preceding obfervations are derived from the Re-« 
cherches Phyfiologiques of Bichat. Inthe 6th, 7th, 8th, 
and gth articles of the fecond part of that werk, he has en- 
tered at length into the confideration of the influence of the 
lungs on the heart, the brain, and the organs of the body in 
general; of which fubjects he has given more clear and con- 
nected views than any other phyfiologiit, We fhall, there- 
fore, avail ourfelves of his labours in this concluding divifion 
of the prefent article. 

Influence of the Death of the Lung upon that of the Heart.— 
The ceffation of aétion in the lungs may begin either in the 
mechanical or the chemical phenomena. A wound expofing 
them extenfively on both fides of the cheft, and producing 
their fudden collapfe ; a divifion of the {pinal marrow fud- 
denly paralyfing the intercoftal mufcles and diaphragm ; are 
cafes in which the death of the lungs begins in the me- 
chanical phenomena. It commences in the chemical, in 
afphyxia from noxious gafes, from itrangulation, fubmerfion, 
expofure in vacuo, &c. 

The heart’s ation can be interrupted by the ceffation of 
the mechanical phenomena of the lungs only in two ways :_ 
1. Direly, if the blood meets in the lungs with a real me- 
chanical obftacle to its circulation; 2. Indire&ly, becaufe 
where the mechanical action of the lungs ceafes, they no 
longer receive air, which is neceflary to their chemical phes 
nomena, the ceflation of which interrupts the action of the 
heart. 

All phyfiologifts have admitted that the pulmonary cir- 
culation is interrupted in the former of thefe two ways, 
They have conceived, that where the lung is not diftended, 
its veflels are folded and compreffed, and therefore tranfmit 
the blood with difficulty: and by this explanation, derived 
from hydraulic phenomena, they have accounted for the 
death which enfues, where expiration is too long cone 
tinued. 

Goodwyn proved that a fufficient quantity of air remained 
in the pulmonary veficles to allow mechanically the paffage 
of the blood; and, confequently, that protraéted expira- 
tion is not fatal in the way commonly fuppofed. (Cons 
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nection of Life with Refpiration, &c.) An experiment, 
which any one may very eafily perform in his own perfon, 
will prove that point very eafily. ket him exfpire as fully 
as poflible, and not infpire again: the pulfe is not changed, 
and confequently the circulation through the lungs is not 
impeded. But the numerous and varied experiments of 
Bichat place the fubje& beyond all doubt. Exhauft, fays 
he, the lungs of an animal, by means of a fyringe inferted 
in the trachea, and open the carotid artery. Here the cir- 
culation ought to be fuddenly interrupted, according to the 
common fuppofition, fince the pulmonary veffels are reduced 
from their ordinary degree of diftention to the greateft pof- 
fible collapfe and folding : yet the blood continues for fome 
time to be forcibly thrown out of the opened artery, and 
mutt confequently circulate through the lung in this ftate of 
extreme collaple. The fame circumftance is obferved when 
the lungs collapfe, in confequence of the thorax being 
opened on both fides; even if, in addition to this’ collapfe, 
we exhautt the air more effeCtually with a fyringe. 

The pulmonary circulation is continued, and even per- 
formed with facility, when eolletions of water, pus, or 
blood, exiit in the cheft, and diminifh, in a very confider- 
able degree, the air-cells of the lungs; and when, confe- 
quently, the angles and folds of the veffels, if they are found 
at all, muft be very confiderable. We may conclude, then, 
that the interruption of the mechanical phenomena of refpira- 
tion does not itop the heart’s aétion directly ; but that it 
operates indireétly, by cutting off the fupply of the ma- 
terial, which is neceflary for the exercife of the chemical 
phenomena. 

The death which fucceeds to protraéted infpiration has 
been afcribed to the mechanical diftention of the pulmonary 
veflels by the air, which has been fuppofed to impede the 
ewculation through them. But this explanation is as ill- 
founded as that which we have juft confidered. Diftend the 
Jungs of an animal by injeGting a large quantity of air, and 
confine this by a itopcock faftened in the trachea; then 
open the carotid artery. The blood continues to flow for 
fome time with its natural freedom. 

Two opinions have been entertained concerning the man- 
ner in which the interruption of the chemical phenomena of 
the lungs produces a ceffation of the heart’s aétion. Ac- 
cording to Goodwyn, the black blood does not {timulate 
the left ventricle ; fo that, in his manner of viewing afphyxia, 
death takes place, becaufe that cavity fends nothing to the 
different crgans. Its fource, therefore, is exclufively in the 
heart. Bichat conceives, that when the chemical pheno- 
mena of the lungs are interrupted, there is a general affec- 
tion of all the organs: that the black blood carries to every 
part debility and death, fo that the organs do not ceafe to 
aét becaufe they receive uo blood, but becaufe they receive 
nosed blood. The effets of the contaét of black blood 
on the organs of the body will be illuftrated prefently ; 
we fhall confider here the phenomena of its conta¢t with the 
parietes of the heart. ; 

Many circumftances fhew that the black blood is capable 
of flimulating the left ventricle, fo as to excite it to con- 
traGion. If this were not the cafe, death fhould commence 
in afphyxia with the ceffation of the heart’s action, and the 
annihilation of the funGtions of the brain fhould be fecondary. 
But, kill an animal by ftopping the trachea, by placing it 
in vacuo, by practi or immerfion in noxious gales, ee. 
and you will conftantly obferve, that the animal life is firft 
interrupted, that the fenfations, motions, and voice are {uf- 
pended, fo that the animal is dead externally, while the heart 
ftill beats and the pulfe is kept up for fome time. The 
different organs, therefore, do not ceafe to act in afphyxia, 
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becaufe the heart fends them no blood, but becaufe it fends a 
kind of blood which is not fuited to them. 

Let the trachea of an animal be {topped and an artery 
opened, the blood iffuing from the latter is at firft red, then 
grows gradually darker, and at laft is black venous blood. 
Neverthelefs, it is ftill expelled for fome time with confiderable 
force. If the lungs be exhaufted by a fyringe, previous to 
clofing the trachea, and an artery then opened, black blood 
comes from it immediately, without going through the fhades 
mentioned before, and a tolerably ftrong jet is kept up for 
fome time. If the black blood did not poflefs the power of 
exciting the left ventricle, its flow fhould be fuddenly inter- 
rupted in this cafe, where it can undergo no change from 
the lung, and exifts in the aorta in the fame ftate as in the 
vene cave. 

It is moreover ftated by Bichat, that he has re-excited the 
contra¢tions of the left ventricle, after they had ceafed in 
various kinds of violent death, by injecting black blood 
through one of the pulmonary veins. It is obvious too, 
that when fufpended refpiration is reftored by inflating the 
lungs, the left ventricle muft firft propel the black blood with 
which it is loaded, before the red blood can arrive at the 
lungs. The heart of red blood has, therefore, the power 
of impelling black blood into all the organs; and in this 
way we explain the peculiar colour of the different furfaces 
in afphyxia. 

The mere conta&t of black blood has no more fenfible 

ation on the internal furface of the arteries than on that of 
the heart. If, when the trachea is clofed, an artery of the 
foot be opened, the blood is propelled from it for fome time 
with the natural force. 
- From thefe confiderations and experiments we may con- 
clude,”’ fays Bichat, “ that the black blood has the power 
of exciting the internal furface, and determining the a@tion 
ef the heart and arteries ; and that if no other cau(e inter- 
fered with their funGtions the circulation might be continued, 
not, perhaps, with equal force, but at leaft in a very fenfi- 
ble manner. What then are the caufes which interrupt 
the circulation in the heart of red blood and in the ar- 
teries, when the lung tranfmits to them only ‘black blood? 
For when the latter has flowed for fome time, the jet is 
gradually weakened, and at laft entirely ceafes:. if the ftop- 
cock fixed in the trachea be now opened, it 1s again {peedily 
reftored. I believe that the black blood aéts upon the heart 
as upon all other parts, as we {hall fee that it influences the 
brain, the voluntary mufcles, the membranes, &c. ; that is to 
fay, by penetrating its tiflue, by debilitating each individual 
fibre. Iam well convinced, that if black blood could be 
circulated in the coronary veffels, while the red flould pafs 
as ufual through the left auricle and ventricle, the circulation 
would be interrupted almoft as quickly as in the preceding 
cafes.’”” We-conelude then, in general terms, and without 
attempting to determine how this takes place, that the heart’s 
aétion ceafes when the chemical phenomena of the luugs are 
interrupted, becaufe the black blood, which penetrates its 
mufcular fibres, is not capable of keeping up theic a€tion. 

In this view of the fubjeé&, the right ventricle will be as 
much affected as the left, fince the black blood 1 diftributed 
equally to the fibres of each. Yet the latter ceafes to a& 
firlt, and this is fo conftantly and well known a fa, that the 
right fide of the heart has been called the ultimurh morieijs- 
This arifes, as Haller has already clearly explained, from 
the cireumftance of the right cavities being longer excited 
than the left. (See Hranr, and Circu.ation.) It doce 
not prove that the left ventricle dies firft in afphyxia. If 
that were the cafe, the left auricle and ventricle fhould be 
diftended with bloed after i and this difteation fhould 
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be propagated from them into the pulmonary veins and 
right fide of the-heart 5 that is to fay, the congeftion of 
blood fhould begin in the refervoir which firft ceafes to 
act, and it fhould be propagated from that into the others. 
The examination of animals, who have perifhed from af- 
phyxia, fhews us, on the contrary, that the cavities of red 
blood and the pulmonary veins contain but a {mall quantity 
of black blood in comparifon with that which diftends thofe 
of the oppofite fide ; that the point at which the blood has 
{topped is principally in the lung, from which we are to 
trace its ftagnation im'the whole venous fyftem; and that 
the arteries contain as much in proportion as the correfpond- 
ing ventricle, fo that death cannot be fuppofed to have begun 
in it rather than in any other part. 

Bichat ftates afterwards, that he cannot entirely reject 
the notion of the lefs aptitude of the black blood to ftimu- 
late the left ventricle. When an artery is opened, a ftop- 
cock being fixed in the trachea and clofed, the jet of blood 
is gradually weakened; open the ftopcock, and the blood 
becomes again immediately red, and is thrown out more 
forcibly. ‘This change is too fudden to admit of our ac- 
counting for it by the red blood penetrating the tiflue of 
the heart. Yet it may happen from the powerful motions 
of infpiration and ex{piration which the animal makes as foon 
as air enters the cheft. For if an artery be opened, and 
re{piration thus hurried, the jet of blood will be manifettly 
increafed. On the whole, therefore, even if it be allowed 
that red blood is a more powerful {timulus to the heart than 
black, the excefs muft be very trifling. 

In connection with this fubje&, we may confider the 
explanation of the remarkably diftended ftate, in which the 
pulmonary artery, the right cavities of the heart, and the 
venous fyitem are found in inftances where death commences 
in the chemical phenomena of the lungs, compared with 
the comparatively empty condition of the fyitem of red 
blood. The phenomenon is fo remarkable as to have attracted 
the attention of all who have opened the bodies of animals 
killed by afphyxia; it has been commonly explained by the 
folds of the pulmonary veffels, which we have already con- 
fidered. 

The lungs are found in two very different ftates, accord- 
ing to the manner in which life ends: when death is inftan- 
taneous, they are not loaded with blood; the auricle and 
ventricle of black blood, the pulmonary artery, .and the 
general venous fyftem, are not remarkably diftended. On 
the contrary, when the chemical phenomena of refpiration 
are flowly deitroyed, when an animal has been kept as long 
as poffible in the diftrefs and anguifh which attend inter- 
ruption of the funétions of the lungs, thefe organs are 
extremely loaded with blood, and diftended to a volume very 
far exceeding that which they prefent in the other cafe. In 
whatever condition the lungs of an animal, which has pe- 
rifhed by afphyxia, may be found, whether they be loaded 
or empty; and confequently whether death have been brought 
on flowly or fuddenly, the vafcular fyftem of black blood 
is always full of this fluid, particularly about the heart; 
there is conftantly a great difference in this refpeét between 
it and the vafcular fyftem of red blood, and confequently 
the principal obftacle to the circulation is in the lung. 

Bichat explains this phenomenon from certain confider- 
ations connected with the blood, the lung, and the heart. 

1. The black blood circulating in the arteries is inca- 
pable of furnifhing to the organs of fecretion, exhalation, 
and nutrition, the various materials neceflary for the exercife 
of thofe fun&tions ; or if it conveys the materials, it cannot 
excite the organs. Hence, the venous fyftem receives an 


unufually large quantity of blood, as all that portion, which 


is ordinarily removed by the funétions juft m€ntioned, enters 
it; and the difficulty of the paflage through the lungs is - 
proportionally augmented. All cbfervers have been ftruck 
by the great abundance of blood found in the veifels in 
thefe cafes. 

2. The lung is no longer excited by red blood: the 
bronchial veffels carry black blood to it, and heuce its 
powers are enfeebled, as thofe of the heart are by the fame 
fluid conveyed to it by the coronary arteries Again, the 
pulmonary capillary fyftem contains nothing but black 
blood. That the tonic powers, by which the circulation is 
carried on in thofe veffels, muft be much depreffed from 
this caufe, cannot be doubted. Moreover, the habitual 
excitation of the mucous furfaces by the atmofpheric air 
is interrupted ; and this muft aflit in lowering the tonic 
powers. j 

3. The auricle and ventricle of black blood aé& more 
weakly, and are lefs capable of furmounting any retiltance 
in the lung in confequence of their fibres being penetrated 
by black blood. They can no longer refift the blood 
brought by the venz cave, and become diftended by it. 

Thefe confiderations feem to account fatisfaftorily for the 
diftention of the fyftem of black blood in afphyxia; we 
have next to explain why the fyftem of red blood contains a 
quantity comparatively fo fmall. As the obttacle exifts in 
the lungs, a {maller quantity arrives at-the left fide of the 
heart. The natural {trength of the left ventricle and the 
arteries exceeds that of the right and the veins; confe- 
quently the former can more ealily overcome the refiftance 
of the capillaries of the body in general, than the latter 
can that of the pulmonary capillaries. Again, there is 
only one caufe of retardation in the general capillary cireu- 
lation, viz. the contact of black blood with the organs ; 
while there is added to this caufe in the lungs, the abfence 
of the habitual excitation produced by the atmofpheric air. 
Thus, we find in the lungs more reiiftance to the blood 
brought by the veins, and lefs force to overcome that re- 
fiftance ; while in the body in general the obitacles at the 
junction of the arteries and veins are more feeble, and the 
force tending to overcome them is greater. 

Although the general capillary fy{tem offers lefs refiftance 
to the arteries, than the pulmonary capillaries do to the 
veins in afphyxia, yet there is a manifeit obftrution even 
here; and it gives rife to two remarkable phenomena. 
Black blood is collected in the arteries in a much greater 
quantity than ufual, although in a fmaller proportion than 
in the veins ; hence injetion fucceeds badly in fuch fubje&ts. 
The accumulation of black blood in the extremities of the 
arteries gives a livid colour to ali the furfaces of the body, 
and a bloated appearance to the various parts, as the face, 
tongue, lips, &c. Thefe two phenomena indicate a con- 
gettion of black blood in the arterial extremities, as the ana- 
logous appearances of the lungs denote a difficulty of paf- 
fage through the pulmonary capillaries, where indeed the 
congeilion is much more manifeit, becaufe the fyftem is con- 
centrated within a {mall fpace, while the other is {pread 
over the whole body. . 

Influence which the Death of the Lung produces on that of the 
Brain.—The black blood acts upon the brain as it does on 
the heart ; that is, by penetrating its tiflee, and depriving 
it of the excitation neceflary for keeping up its a@ion. © 
What we have faid concerning the heart is therefore equally 
applicable to this fubje&. ‘The experiments of Bichat on 
this point have been very numerous and diverfified. He 
firft transfufed through: a tube the blood of the carotid of 
one dog into the carotid of another; this does not hurt the 
animal if a vein be opened to obviate plenitude of the es Hi 
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It proves that the conta& of extraneous red blood does not 
injure the cerebral funGtions. He then opened the jugular 
vein and carotid artery of a dog, received the blood of the 
former in a fyringe heated to the temperature of the body; 
and injeCted it into the latter. The animal was almoft im- 
mediately agitated ; the refpiration was hurried, and the 
diftrefling kind of fuffocation that belongs to afphyxia was 
produced. Soon all the fymptoms of the latter flate ap- 
peared ; the animal life was entirely fufpended ; the heart 
ftill continued to beat, and the circulation went on for half 
an hour, at the end of which time the organic life alfo was 
extin&. This experiment was often repeated, and inva- 
riably with the fame refult: about fix ounces of black blood 
were injected. If the point of the fyringe was inferted into 
the vein, fo as to draw up the blood without any poflibility 
of its coming in contaét with the air, the refult was the 
fame, except that death came on rather more flowly. 
Various other fubftances, fuch as ink, oil, wine, water 
coloured blue, urine, bile, mucous fluids, produced the 
fame effets. That the fatal effets arife in thefe cafes from 
the aGtion of the black blood, &c. on the brain, and not on 
the internal furface of the arteries, is proved by inje@ing 
them into the crural artery ; the injeGtion is never mortal, 
although numbnefs and even paralytis generally follow. If 
blood be taken from the carotid artery of an animal who 
is fuffering afphyxia, and injeGed into that of another, the 
fame effects with thofe already mentioned are produced. 
Alfo, if the carotids of two dogs are united by a fi!ver tube, 
fo that the heart of the one fends its blood to the brain of 
the other, and a ftopcock be placed in the trachea of the 
former, no bad effeét is produced, fo long as that remains 
open. Clofe the ftopcock, and black blood will be fent 
inftead of red. Now, the dog whofe carotid receives this 
blood becomes confufed and agitated, drops his head, and 
lofes his fenfes ; but thefe phenomena come on more flowly 
than when black blood taken from the venous fyltem is in- 
jected into the artery. If the transfufion be flopped, the 
fymptoms of afphyxia may go off, and the animal recover ; 
but death invariably follows the injection of black blood 
with a fyringe. 3 

In fumming up his experiments, Bichat concludes, that 
the nature of the principles contained in the black blood 
render it either incapable of exciting the aCtion of the brain, 
or actually injurious to the organ; but he cannot decide 
whether its influence is exerted negatively or pofitively. 

He proceeds to make fome interefting obfervations on the 
nature and treatment of afphyxia. ‘* We might conclude,” 
fays he, ‘ from the above-mentioned facts, that the beft mode 
of treatirg thofe who are fuffering from afphyxia, would be 
to impel into the brain red blood, which is its natural {ti- 
mulus. Two points of time fhould be diftinguifhed in 
afphyxia; 1, that in which the central functions alone are 
fufpended ; 2, when the circulation as well as the movements 
of the cheit have flopped; for, in this affection, the animal 
life is firft fuddenly extinguifhed, and the organic ceafes 
after a certain interval. In the firft of thefe periods, the 
transfufion of red blood towards the brain, from the carotid 
of another animal, gradually re-animates the powers of mo- 
tion; the cerebral functions are partly reftored, and the 
arrival of blood in the brain is often announced by fudden 
agitations of the head, eyes, &c.; bat this improvement 
foor difappears, and the animal relapfes if the caufe con- 
tinues, as for example, if the ftopcock in the trachea re- 
mains fhut. On the other hand, if the ftopcock be opened 
in this firft period, the arrival of frefh air in the lungs al- 
‘moft always gradually re-animates thefe organs. The blood 
affumes the red colour, and is fent in that itate to the brain, 


and life-is reftored without transfufion, which is completely 
ineffe€tual in the fecond period of afphyxia, that is, when 
the organic movements, particularly thofe of the heart, are 
fufpended. The transfufion of red blood towards the brain 
does not, therefore, afford us any remedy in the cafe of 
afphyxia. Neither does it .fucceed after the injeGtion of 
venous blood into the brain by means of a fyringe, which is 
invariably fatal. Afphyxia produced by injecting blood 
taken from the vein into the brain is more prompt and cer- 
tain, than that occafioned by the gradual change of the red 
into black blood, confequent on interrupted refpiration ; 
and the nature of the two cafes is manifeftly different.’? 

The phenomena of afphyxia, as obferved in the human 
fubject, coincide very well with what is obferyed in experi- 
ments on animals. In all cafes the brain is firft affeGted, its 
functions are annihilated, and the animal life, particularly 
fo far as regards the fenfes, ceafes; the internal funétions 
are fubfequently arrefted. When afphyxia is produced in 
an animal with an artery open, it is curious to obferve how 
the affection of the brain coincides with the change of colour 
in the blood, while the energy of the heart is unabated. 
Mott of thofe who have been expofed to afphyxia, and have 
efcaped fuffocation, have experienced only a general kind of 
benumbing or paralyfis, the feat of which is manifeftly in 
the brain; while all in whom the pulfe and heart have 
ceafed to beat, certainly die. Almoft all who have re- 
covered fay, that they: felt firft more or lefs violent pain in 
the head, produced probably by the firft contaé& of black 
blood with the brain. Bichat confiders the common notions 
of the effeéts of charcoal vapours on the head, and the ex- 
preflions concerning the heavinefs, giddinefs, &c. produced 
by them, as ftrong proof that the firft influence is in fa 
exerted on the brain. He obferves further, that many indi- 
viduals who have recovered from afphyxia produced by this 
caufe, exhibit, for a longer or fhorter period, various 
affections of the intelleétual funétions and voluntary mo- 
tions, as for inftance confufion of ideas, and unfteady mo- 
tions of the lower limbs; the fame effets, in a {maller 
degree, which apoplexy produces more fenfibly. Convulfive 
motions have fometimes taken place almoit immediately after 
expofure to mephitic vapours ; and a pain in the head has 
often lafted many days after the difappearance of the other 
fymptoms. 

From the foregoing confiderations, Bichat deduces the 
following conclufions; 1{t, that when the chemical pheno- 
mena of the lungs are interrupted, the black blood ads 
upon the brain as upon the heart, that is, by penetrating its 
tillue, and thereby depriving it of the excitation neceflary 
to its action; 2dly, that its influence is much more promptly 
exerted on the former than on the latter of thefé twe 
organs ; 3dly, that the inequality of their influence deter- 
mines the difference obferved in the ceflation of the two 
lives in afphyxia, where the animal always ceafes before the 
organic. Hence we may infer, how unfounded the opinion 
is, that in thofe who are executed by the guillotine, the 
brain {till continues to live fome time, and that fenfations of 
pleafure and pain may {till be referred to it. The aétion of 
this organ is intimately conneéted to its double excitation ; 
1ft, by the motion, and adly, by the nature of the blood 
which it receives. As this excitation is fuddenly interrupted 
in that mode of death, all feeling is as fuddenly fufpended. 

Influence of the Death of the Lung on that of the Organs of the 
Body in general.—Bichat commences his view of this fubject 
by examining the changes of colour which the blood under- 
goes when the chemical phenomena of the lungs are ins 
terrupted. Ee found the belt method of obferving thefe 
changes to be by fixing a ftopcock in the trachea of an 
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animal, by which the quantity and kind of air introduced 
into the lungs can be regulated, and placing a {mall tube with 
a ftopcock in an artery, as the carotid or crural, which 
enabled him to afcertain how the blood was altered. 

1. When the ftopcock is clofed immediately after an in- 
{piration, the blood grows darker in thirty feconds ; it has 
acquired a deep tint in a minute, and it poffeffes entirely the 
appearance of venous blood in 4 minute anda half, or two 
minutes. 

2. The produion of the black colour takes place more 
quickly by feveral feconds, if the ftopcock be fhut after ex- 
fpiration, particularly if it has been a complete one. 

3- If theair be drawn out of the lungs by a fyringe, the 
blood becomes immediately black: twenty or thirty fe- 
conds are fufficient forthe change. No fucceffive gradations 
of colour are obferved, 

4. If the lungs be extended by inje@ing air into them, 
and clofing the ftopcock, a longer time is neceflary for 
changing the blood into the black itate : three minutes will 
then be required. 

Thefe phenomena are obferved in the paflage of the 
animal from a {tate of afphyxta to death: a feries of an 
ont nature is feen when it is reftored from afphyxia to 

ife. 

1. When the ftopcock, after being clofed for fome mi- 
nutes, is opened, the animal immediately performs fix or 
feven great infpirations and exfpirations. A jet of red blood 
fucceeds the black, which was flowing before ; and the in- 
terval between the two is at moft thirty feconds. There is 
no fucceflive change of tints, but a certain and decided alte- 
ration. 

2. If afmall quantity only of air be admitted, the change 
of colour is lefs confiderable. 

3. If freth air be inje&ted, and the ftopcock then clofed, 
the blood becomes red, but lefs manifeftly than when 
the air is admitted by voluntary refpiration: in the latter 
eafe the animal firft expels the air that had become 
fpoiled. 

4. If the air inclofed in the lung be drawn out by a fy- 
tinge, and freth air injeéted, the change of colour is effeGed 
more rapidly than in the preceding cate. 

5. When the lung is expofed by cutting through the 
ribs, the circulation is continued for a certain time. If it 
be alternately diftended and emptied by means of a fyringe, 
the red and black eolours are {till produced fo long as the 
eirculation is kept up. 

From the rapidity with which the blood, in thefe experi- 
ments, is changed from black to red on opening the ftop- 
cock, we cannot help concluding that the principle which 
eaufes this alteration paffes dire@ly from the lung into the 
blood, through the membranous: lining of the air-cells. The 
acceleration of the motions of the heart in animals undergoing 
afphyxia, as in the famous experiment of Hook, by injeét- 
ing air into the trachea, mult be referred to the red blood 
penetrating the fibres of the heart, and putting an end to the 
debility which the conta&t of black bloed was producing. 
Yet this method will never re-produce the motions of the 
heart when they have been once annihilated by the contact 
ef black blood. Bichat has often tried this without fuc- 
eefs. ‘The heart, fays he, cannot be re-animated by the 
ation of the air, unlefs the blood, coloured by that fluid, 
could penetrate the organ. When the circulation is ftepped, 
bow can this take place ? 

Hydrogen and carbonic acid gafes were employed in re- 
fpiration by filling bladders with them, and fixing them to 
the tube in the trachea, ‘The bladder is alternately diftended 
and emptied as the animal exfpires and infpires. He is at 


firft tolerably quiet, but in about three minutes begins to be 
agitated; refpiration becomes hurried and troubled, the 
blood flowing from an artery grows darker, and is black at 
theend of four or five minutes. ‘There was very little dif- 
ference in the time required for the change, or intenlity of 
the colour, whichever of the two gafes was employed. 

The reafon why the change of colour takes place more 
flowly when thefe bladders are adapted to the ftopcock, than 
when the latter is clofed, feems to be, that the air contained 
in the trachea and its branches is repeatedly thrown from 
the lung into the bladder, and vice verfi; fo that its whole 
refpirable proportion is, fueceflively prefented to the blood. 
This motion cannot take place in the latter cafe ; fo that as _ 
foon as the pure part of the air contained in the bronchial 
cells is exhaufted, the blood is no longer converted into the 
red ftate, although the trachea and its large divifions ftilk 
contain a confiderable quantity of air capable of ferving the 
purpofes of refpiration. It appears that the converfion of 
the blood goes on only at the extremities of the bronchial ra- 
mifications, and that the internal furface of the largevair- 
veflels has no conneétion with this phenomenon. 

We have already feenthat the action of the heart conti- 
nues for fome time after the chemical phenomena of the 
lungs have been interrupted ; the arterial circulation is there- 
fore {till maintained, although the arteries contain a different 
fluid from that which is natural to them ; and the organs of 
the body, accuftomed only to the red blood, become pene- 
trated, in confequence of this circulation, by black blood, 
Bichat has proved this by expofing various parts in an animal, 
while the {topcock in its trachea was clofed, and the animal 
was confequently undergoing afphyxia. He has examined 
in this way the mufcles, the nerves, the fkin, mucous and 
ferous membranes, and the granulations of wounds, and 
found that the black blood penetrated them all, and pro- 
duced more or lefs confpicuous alterations in their colour, 
which was rendered either brown or livid. The phenomenon 
is very obvious in the fkin, which always prefents more or 
lefs extenfive livid {pots in afphyxia. Thefe can only be 
explained by the exiltence of an obitacle to the tranfmiffion 
of the blood in the general capillary fyftem: in the fame 
way we account for the {welling of various parts, asthe 
cheeks, lips, and head in general. 

The black blood does not penetrate at all into fome parts 
of the general capillary fyftem, and the natural colour is 
confequently preferved : in others it manifeftly enters and is 
obftruéted, producing a dark colour at the part, and more- 
over a tumefaction, if it enters in large quantity: or, 
laitly, it may pals this fyftem and enter the veins. In the 
two former cafes the general circulation is arvefted in the 
capillary fyitem; in the latter, which is the more ge- 
neral, the courfe of the blood is fufpended in the capillaries 
of the lungs. i 

The fa& that the black blood continues to be circulated 
for fome time after the chemical phenomena of the lungs 
have been interrupted, explains a phenomenon, which muit 
have been obferved by all who are much employed in dif- 
fe@tions; viz. that in the dead body we meet with black 
blood only, even in the veffels which naturally carry red 
blood. However death may be produced, the funétions of 
the lungs are troubled in the lak moments of exiitence, and 
end before thofe of the heart. The blood ftill moves, al- 
though it no longer receives the influence of the air: it is 
therefore circulated black for a certain length of time, and 
remains in that ftate in the organs, although the circulation 
is much lefs evident than in afphyxia. 

After having fhewn that the interruption of the chemical 
phenomena of refpiration prevents the black blood — 
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being converted into the red ftate, and that this black blood 
is circulated through the body by the ftill furviving action 
of the heart, Bichat proceeds to fhew that the black blood is 
not capable of maintaining the vital powers and aétivity of 
the organs, which are therefore killed by its conta&. The 
red blood, he fays, gives to the organs their natural and 
healthy excitation, by which their vital powers are fupport- 
ed. Poffibly this effet may be produced by the combina- 
tion of the different principles that colour it, with the va- 
tious organs in which it is contained. 

The organs of the animal and of the organic life have 
their aGions terminated in different ways. The former, be- 
ing entirely dependent on the brain, have their funGtions fuf- 
pended as foon as thofe of the brain ceafe. We have already 
fhewn that the conta& of black blood produces the latter ef- 
fe almoft inftantly ; confequently the organs of fenfation, 
locomotion, and the veice, mult be fuddenly paralyfed in 
afphyxia. But the circulation of the black blood produces 
ftill further effects: when it penetrates the nerves, it ren- 
ders them incapable of keeping up the communication be- 
tween the brain and the fenfes on one fide, and the locome- 
tive and vocal organs on the other. The contaét of the 
black blood with the organs themfelves alfo annihilates their 
action. Inje& into the crural artery of an animal blood 
drawn from one of its veins ; the motions are foon weakened 
very perceptibly, and fometimes a momentary paralyfis is 
produced. The effe& cannot be afcribed to tying the artery, 
for that alone is often attended with no fuch confequence, 
whereas the refult of injecting black blood is always the 
fame, except indeed that it varies in duration and intenfity. 
Senfation is alfo manifeftly fufpended in this experiment, but 
later than the power of motion. The effe& 1s always pro- 
duced, particularly if the injeGtion of black blood be re- 
peated three or four times at fmall intervals. 

The organs of the internal life being independent of the 
cerebral action, have not their fun¢tions arrefted, like thofe 
of the external life, by the fufpenfion of that action. It is 
the contaé& of the black blood only that aéts in this cafe, 
and confequently the death of thefe organs has one caufe 
lefs than that of the locomotive and vocal parts, &c. We 
haye already explained the influence of the black blood on 
the organs of circulation, and have fhewn how the heart 
ceafes to a&t_ as foonas it is thoroughly penetrated by that 
fluid. Its circulation in the veffels of the coats of the arte- 
ries and veins weakens thofe tubes, and fufpends their action. 
It mult be exceedingly difficult, if not impoffible, to bring 
forward any ftrist proof that the fecretions, exhalation, and 
nutrition cannot derive from the black blood materials fuited 
to their offices ; for that blood does not circulate in the ar- 
teries long enough to admit of our making experiments oa 


thofe functions. We mutft rely, therefore, chiefly on the ana- - 


logy of what happens in other parts, to prove that the or- 
gans of fecretion, exhalation, and nutrition have their func- 
tions interrupted when black blood is fent to them. This 
ftatement is very much corroborated by the quantity of blood 
found in the veffels of thofe who have perithed by afphyxia ; 
it is fo large asto be very troublefome in diflecting fuch 
bodies, which might naturally be expected when the ufual 


_ outlets of the fecretions, &c. are ftopped. 


From the preceding confiderations Bichat concludes, that 
when the chemical functions of the lungs are interrupted, all 
the organs of the body ceafe to a& fimultaneoufly, in confe- 
quence of the contaét of black blood ; that their death coin- 
cides with that of the heart and brain, although it is not de- 
rived immediately from that caufe ; that, if it were poffible 
for thefe two organs to receive red blood, while black was 
fent to the others, the functions of the latter would ceafe, 


while thofe of the former would be continued: ina word, 
that afphyxia isa general phenomenon, taking place at the 
fame time in all the organs, and not more decidedly marked 
in any particular one. : 

By refuming and comparing what has been faid concerning 
the influence of the lungs on the heart, the brain, and the 
organs in general, we fhall ealily form an idea how all the 
functions fucceflively terminate, when the refpiratory pheno- 
mena are interrupted. When the mechanical phenomena are 
fufpended'; 1,there are no more chemical phenomena, for want 
of air to fupport them; 2,no more action of the brain, for want 
of red blood to excite it; 3, ceffation of the antmal life, 
that is, of the fenfations, locomotion, and the voice, becaufe 
the organs are no longer excited by the brain, nor by red 
blood ; 4, ceffation of the general circulation ; 5; ceffation 
of the capillary circulation, of fecretion, abforption, and 
exhalation, in confequence of the organs of thofe funétions 
being no longer excited by, red blood ; 6, no more digef- 
tion, for want of fecretion and excitation of the digeltive 
organs, &c. 

When the chemical funétions of the lungs are interrupted, 
the phenomena of death fucceed in a different order: 1, in- 
terruption of the chemical phenomena ; 2, fufpenfion of the 
aétion of the brain; 3, ceffation of the fenfations, and of 
voluntary motions, confequently of the voice, and the me- 
chanical phenomena of refpiration; 4, ftoppage of the 
heart’s action, and of the general circulation ; 5, termina« 
tion of the capillary circulation, of the fecretions, exhalation, 
abforption, and. confequently of digeftion ; 6, annihilation 
of animal heat, which is the refult of all the funétions, and 
which does not leave the body until every kind of vital pro- 
cefs is extinguifhed. In whatever funétion death may begin, 
it always ends in this. 

There is a very intimate conneétion between the brain and 
the lungs : as foon as the former ceafes to aét, the functions 
of the latter are interrupted. This phenomenon, which is 
conftantly obferved in warm-blgoded animals, can happen 
only in two ways: 1, becaufe the action of the brain is 
dire@tly neceffary to that of the lung ; or 2, becaufe the lat- 
ter receives from the former.an indireét influence through the 
intercoftal mufcles and diaphragm, an influence which ceafes 
as foon as the brain becomes inactive. 

The lung can influence the brain dire€tly only through the 
par vagum and the great fympathetic nerve. Irritation of. 
the former renders/refpiration hurried, Rut this is an effect 
produced by any confiderable pain. Divifion of one nerve 
of the eighth pair affects the breathing for a time : but this 
goes off, and the refpiratory funétions are then carried on with . 
their accuftomed regularity. If both nerves are cut, refpi- 
ration is {till more hurried: it does not return to its ordi- 
nary rate, asin the preceding experiment, but continues la- 
borious for four or five days, when the animal perifhes. 
Hence we fee that the eighth pairis neceflary to the pulmo- 
nary funétions, and confequently that the brain has fome in- 
fluence on thefe funétions: but the agency is not a very 
aétive or important one, fince the functions of the lung are 
continued for a long time without it, and confequently re- 
{piration is not fuddenly ftopped, through its interruption in 
injuries of the brain. Experiments fhew that the intercep- 
tion of the influence derived from the great fympathetic 18 
equally inadequate to interrupt the fun¢tions of the lungs. 

Since the lung is not affected immediately from the inter- 
ruption of the action of the brain, there muit be fome inter- 
mediate organs, through which the former is aéted on by 
the latter. Thefe are the mufcles of refpiration, Subject, 
by the nerves which they receive, to the immediate influence 
of the brain, they become paralytic as foon as the aGtion “a 
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the latter has ceafed. If the {pinal marrow be divided be- 
tween the laft cervical and firft dorfal vertebra, the intercof- 
tal mufcles are paralyfed, and refpiration is carried on by 
the diaphragm only. If the phrenic nerves be cut, the dia- 
phragm is rendered motionlefs, and the intercoftals alone per- 
form breathing. In either of thefe cafes life may be conti- 
nued for fome time. But if the phrenic nerves and the 
{pinal marrow about the bottom of the neck be both di- 
vided ; or, which comes to the fame thing, if the fpinal 
marrow be cut through above the origin of the phrenic nerves, 
all communication between the brain and the agents of refpi- 
ration is fufpended, and death immediately follows. ‘The 
difference of half an inch in the height at which the feétion is 
made is fo important, that, if it be done at one point, the ani- 
mal fhall live fifteen-or twenty hours, if half an inch nearer 
tothe brain, he will die immediately. In the former cafe it 
is below, inthe latter above the origin of the phrenic nerve: 
in the one inftance refpiration and confequently life ceafes, 
becaufe the diaphragm and intercoftal mufcles can aét no 
longer ; in the other the diaphragm carries on the refpira- 
tory funtions, and confequently fupports life for fome 
time. 

The faéts jult detailed thew, that when the nervous fyftem 
is injured above the origin of the phrenic nerves, the pheno- 
mena of death fucceed in the following order: 1, fufpenfion 
of the aétion of the voluntary nerves below the injury, and 
confequently of the intercoftal and phrenic ; 2, paralylis of 
all the mufcles of the animal life fupplied by thofe nerves, 
particularly of the diaphragm and intercottal mulcles ; 
3, ceffation of the mechanical phenomena of refpiration, for 
want of the agents nectflary to thofe phenomena; 4, anni- 
hilation of the chemical phenomena. The interruption of 
all thefe motions is as rapid as their fucceffion is quick in the 
natural order. Death comes on in this way from a divifion 
or compreffion of the medulla fpina'is near the brain, from a 
luxation of the fecond vertebra, from concuffion or compref- 
fion of the brain, &c. 

Thus we fee that refpiration is a function of a mixed kind, 
placed ina manner between the two lives, and ferving as 
their point of contaét, belonging to the animal life by its me- 
chanical, and to the organic by its chemical phenomena. 
Hence the activity of the lung depends as much on that of 
the brain, which isthe centre of the former, as on that of 
the heart, which is the central organ of the latter. 

Luvs, Con/fumption of. See ConsuMPTION. 

Lunes, Drop/y of. See Drorsy. 

Lunes, Jnflammation of. See PERIPNEUMONY. 

Lunes, Polypus of the. See Porypus. 

Lunes, Wounds of the. See Wounns. 

Lunas of Infeds. See Entromoxocy and Insects. 

Lunes, Sea, in Zoology. See Mepusa. 

Lunes, Ship’s. See VENTILATOR. 

LUNGSARP, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
Welt Gothland ; 57 miles trom Gotheborg. 

LUNGSUND, a town of Sweden, in Warmeland ; 25 
miles N.F. of Carlftadt. N. lat. 58° 48’. E. long. 
1 fo} ate ‘ 

3 UNGU, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the 
coaft of pe N. lat. 6° 39!.  E. long. 99° 42!. 

LUNG-WORT, in Botany, &c. See PULMONARIA. 

Lunc-wort, Cow's or Bullock's. See VERBASCUM. 

LUNISOLAR, in A/fronomy and Chronology, denotes 
fomething compofed of the revolution of the fun, and of 
that of the moon. 

Lunisotar Year, is a period of years made by multi- 
plying the cycle of the moon, whichis nineteen, by that of 
the fun, which is twenty-eight ; the produ of which is 
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five hundred and thirty-two ;°in which {pace of-time thofe 
two luminaries return te the fame points. 

LUNKA, in Geography, a town of Samogitia ; 40 miles 
N.E. of -Miedniki. . 

LUNTENBURG, or Brzepstaw, atown of Moravia, 
in the circle of Brunn; 36 miles S.E. of Brunn. 

LUNTZ, a town of Auftria; 15 miles S.E. of Bavarian 
Waidhofen. : 

LUNULA, in Geometry. See Lune. 

Lusvuta, the Halfmoon, among the Romans, an orna« 
ment the patricians wore on their fhoes. : 

Lewsv a was alfo an ornament in form of a moon, worn 
by the ladies. 

LUNULAR Ancetts. See Ancte. 

LUNULARIA, in Botany, fo called from the crefcent- 
fhaped calyx, as it is now thought to be, of the male flowers. 
Mich. Gen. 4.t.4. See Marchantia cruciata of Linneus, 
who by miftake cites it by the name of Lunaria, 

LUNULATUM Fotrum. See Lear. 

LUOPIOIS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Tavattland ; 23 miles N. of Tavafthus. 

LLUPANNA, an ifland in the Adriatic, near the republic 
of Ragufa, which has a good and fafe harbour. The foil, 


though ftony, i8 by the induftry of the inhabitants rendered 


ferti'e. he coafts abeund with fifh. 

LUPARA, atown of Naples, in the Molife; 17 miles 
N.E. of Molife. 

LUPATA, a chain of African mountains in Mocaranga. 
S. lat. 13° to 17°. y 

LUPERCALIA, feafts celebrated in Greece, and at 
Rome, in honour of the god Pan. 

The word comes from Lupercal, the name of a place 
under the Palatine mountain, where the facrifices were per- 
formed. : 

The Lupercalia were celebrated on the fifteenth of the 
calends of March, that is, on the fifteenth of February ; 
or, as Ovid obferves, on the third day after the ides. They 
are fuppofed to have been eftablifhed by Evander, or brought 
by him from Arcadia into Italy. ‘The Arundel Marbles 


afcribe the inftitution of thefe feafts to Lycaon, king of N 


Arcadia, who afterwards polluted them by facrificing hu- 
man victims. This fealt, after having been interrupted for 


fome ages, was re-eftablifhed in Athens, in the time of 


Pandira, as we learn from the 1oth era of the fame mar- 
bles. 
cuftom of offering human viétims. Valerius Maximus 
is of opinion, that this feltival was only introduced in the 
time of Romulus, at the perfuafion of the fhepherd 
Fauttulus. , 


Lycurgus abolifhed at Lacedemonia the barbarous a 


On the morning of the feaft, the Luperci, or priefts of 1 | 
Pan, ran naked through the ftreets of Rome, ftriking the — 


married women they met on the hands and belly witha 


thong, or ftrap, of goat’s leather ; which was held an omen P| 


promifing them fecundity and happy deliveries. 

The reafon of this indecent cuitom, in celebrating the, 
Lupercalia, took its rife, as it has been faid, from Romulus 
and Remus: for while they were affifting at this feaft, a 


body of robbers, taking hold of the occafion, plundered 


them of their flocks. Upon this the two brothers, and alk 
the youth that were with them, throwing off their clothes, — 
to be the more expedite, purfued the thieves and recovered — 
their prey. ‘This fucceeded fo well, that henceforward this 
ceremony became a part of the Lupercalia. 


was afterwards reftored, and continued to the time of the 
emperor Anattafius, 
Gelafius, in 469. 


i 
Baronius faysit was abolifhed by pope 


LUPERCI, 


; 


i] 
+ 


This feaft was abolifhed in the time of Auguftus ; but it — 
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“ LUPERCI, a name given to the priefts of the god 
an. 

The Luperci were the moft ancient order of priefts in 
‘Rome; they were divided into two colleges, or companies ; 
the one called Faéii, andthe other Quiniilii: to thefe Cefar 
added a third, which he called Juli. 

Suetonius mentions the inftitution of this new college 
of Luperci as a thing that rendered Cefar more odious than 
he was: however, it appears from the fame paflage of Sue- 
tonius, that this new company was not inftituted by Cefar, 
nor in honour of Pan, but by fome friends of Cefar, and in 
honour of himfelf. 

_LUPI Crepitus. See Creritvs. 

Lur1, Dinrer, in Biography, a good harmonilt. In the 
fixteenth century he fet to mufic the fpiritual fongs of 
Guillaume Guerret, publifhed in 1548. Heis mentioned by 
Rabelais in the prologue of his fourth book. 

LUPIA (from auriwy to moleff,) denotes, in Surgery, a 
tumour of the ganglion kind, or, according to Cullen, a 
wen. 

LUPIA, in Ancient Geography, a town and colony of 
Italy, in Meffapia, fuppofed to have been near the {cite of 
the modern Leece ; 24 miles S.E. of Brundufium; but in 
that vicinity no veftige of antiquity remains. 

LUPINASTER, in Botany, Baftard Lupine; a name 
given by Buxbaum and Ammann to a Siberian f{pecies of 
Trefoil, Trifolium Lupinaffer of Linneus. 

LUPINE, the common name of .a {pecies of wild pea, 
cultivated principally for being turned in as a manure. 

This plant requires but little trouble or labour in its 
cultivation, as it will thrive in any foil, except the bad 
chalky, and fuch as are very wet. It will even grow well 
upon poor, hungry, worn-out land, efpecially if it be dry 
and fandy. When fown in February or March, after a 
fingle very fhallow ploughing, and flightly harrowed in, it 
will bloffom two or three times between .May and Auguft, 
and* prove an excellent enricher of the ground when 
ploughed in, juit after its fecond blooming. ‘The beft time 
for mowing this fort of crop, is after a fhower of rain, as 
the feeds drop eafily out of the pods when they are gathered 
too dry. They muit, however, be laid up very dry, or 
worms foon breed inthem. They are inferior to many other 
plants for the above ufe. ‘ 
° LUPINUS, in Botany, fo called by Pliny and other 

ancient writers.. Profeflor Martyn fays that the word owes 
its origin to /upus, a wolf, becaufe plants of this genus ra- 
vage the ground, by over-running it, after the manner of that 
animal. Lupinus is alfo faid to be derived from Aur, grief, 
whence Virgil's epithet, ¢riffes upini, from the fanciful idea 
of its acrid juices when tafted producing a forrowful appear- 
ance in the countenance. Both thefle ideas are avowedly 
taken from Voffius.—Lupine.—Linn. Gen. 371. Schreb. 
492. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1022. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 3. 28. Loureir. Cochinch. 429... Tour- 
nef. t. 213. Juffl. 354. Lamarck Did. v. 3.620. Iluftr. 
t. 616. Gertn. t. 150.—Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decan- 
dria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. _ Leguminofe, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, cloven, 
_ Cor. papilionaceous : {ftandard heart-fhaped, roundifh, emar- 

ginate, its fides reflexed, comprefled ; wings nearly ovate, 
almoft the length of the ftandard, not affixed to the keel, 
joined together in the lower part; keel cloven at the bafe, 
falcate in the upper part, pointed, undivided, of the fame 
length but narrower than the wings. Stam. Filaments ten, 
all united, fomewhat afcending, diftin&t above ; anthers ten, 
five of them roundifh, and as many oblong. /P:/?. Germen 
fuperior, awl-fhaped, compreffed, villofe ; ftyle awl-fhaped, 
T4 
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afcending ; fligma terminal, obtufe.  Peric. Legume large, 
oblong, leathery, comprefled, acuminated, of one ceil. 
Seeds numerous, roundifh, comprefled. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx two-lipped. Five of the anthers round, 
five oblong. Legume leathery, torulofe, compreffed. 

Obf. The calyx is {ubje& to variations in different plants 
of this genus. Linneus was acquainted with only feyen 
{pecies of Lupine, at lea{t he has only defcribed that num- 
ber. Lamarck has feventeen in his dictionary ; and Willde- 
now gives nineteen, which he arranges in three fections. 
Se@, 1. Herbaceous, with digitate or fingered leaves, 
Se@.2. Shrubby, with fimilarleaves. Seé. 3. Herbaceous, 
with fimple leaves. 

OF the firft feGtion are 

L. albus. White Lupine. Linn. Sp. Pl. rors. (Lu- 
pini; Matth. in Diofc. v. 1. 392. lL. fativus; Ger. 
em. 1217.)—Flowers alternate. Calyx without append- 
ages; its upper lip emarginate, the lower undivided. 
A native of the Levant, cultivated in various parts of 
Italy and the fouth of Europe for food. The feeds are 
boiled, and afterwards fteeped in water. to extract their 
bitternefs. It is common with the Romans to earry 
them in their pockets, eating them as they walk*‘along in 
the ftreets. The flowers appear_in July, the feeds in au- 
tumn.—Svem about .two feet high, branched towards the 
top. Leaves fingered, compoted of feven or eight narrow, 
oblong leaflets, hairy, of adarkith grey colour, covered 
with a filvery down. F/owers terminal, in loofe fpikes, 
white and feffile. Legumes ftraight, hairy, about three 
inches long, containing five or fix feeds, which are roundifh, 
flatted, extremely {mooth and even, perfectly white, and 
un{potted. 

L. Juteus. Yellow Lupine. Linn. Sp. Pl. rors. Curt. 
Mag. t. 140.—Flowers in whorls. Calyx with appendages; 
its upper lip cloven, the lower-three-toothed.—A native of 
Sicily. It flowers im July and Augult.—Stem a foot high, 
branching. Leaves fringed, compofed of feven, eight, or 
nine hairy leaflets. Flowers yellow, fragrant, in whorled 
{pikes. Legumes ovate, flattifh, hairy. Seeds ovate, a little 
compreffed, yellowifh-white, variegated with dark {pots.— 
This is very commonly cultivated in flower-gardens, and 
fhould be fown in the {pring with other annuals. 

The fecond fection confills of feven {pecies, all natives 
of the Brazils or of Peru, and delcribed originally 
by Lamarck only, from whom Willdenow has adopted 
them. : 

The third feGtion comprifes two fine fpecies, villofus and 
integrifolius, of which we are not acquainted with any figure 5 
the former is a native of Carolina, the latter of the Cape.— 
Loureiro deferibes two others of this fection, L. cochinchi- 
nenfis and africanus, but from the latter having its leaves 
ternate, like thofe of L. ¢rifoliatus, Cavan. Ic: ¥. 8. t. 595 
we are inclined to think it fhould be referred to fome other 

enus. 

: Lupinus, in Gardening, contains plants of the hardy, 
herbaceous, annual, and perennial flowery kinds ; of which 
the forts moftly cultivated are, the white lupine (L. 
albus) ; the fmall blue lupiae (L. varius) ; the narrow- 
leaved blue lupine (L. anguttifolius) ; the great blue lupine 
(L. hirfutus) ; the yellow lupine (LL, luteus); and the 
perennial lupine (L. perennis). 

In the fourth fort there is a variety which has flefh- 
coloured flowers, and which is ufually denominated the ro/e 
lupine. 

 Mathod of Culture.—Thefe well-known flowering plants 
may be readily raifed by fowing the feeds ia patches in the 
borders, with other annuals in the fpring, where they are to 
remain 3 
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remain; thinning them afterwards where they are too-clofe, 
and keeping them clean from weeds. In order to havea 
fucceffion of flowers, the feed fhould be fown at different 
times, as in April, May, and June. The feed of thofe 
only which are firft fown, however, ripens well. And in 
order to have good feed of the fourth kind, fome feeds 
fhould be fown in a funny border under a wall, or in pots 
placed under frames, the plants in the latter cafe being 
turned out and planted with balls of earth about them 
in the fpring. The laft fort fhould be fown at different 
times. 

Thefe are all ufeful plants for producing variety in the 
borders, clumps, and other parts of pleafure grounds and 

ardens. 

LUPO, in Geography, a town of Hinder Pomerania, on 
a river of the fame name; 15 miles E. of Stolpe. 

LUPOGLAVO, atown of Iftria; 22 miles S.E. of 
Triefte. 

LUPPURG, a town of Bavaria, in the principality of 
Neuburg ; 16 miles N.W. of Ratifbon. 

LUPULUS, in Botany, the diminutive of /upus, a wolf, 
aname applied by the older botanifts to the Hop, (fee 
Homutus,) becaufe, as the wolf preys upon other animals, 
fo this plant, by immoderately impoverifhing the foil in which 
‘it grows, ftarves its vegetable neighbours. Such at leait is 
the explanation of Ambrofinus. 

LUPUS, Wor, in <Afronomy, a fouthern conftellation 
joined to the Centaur, whofe {tars in Ptolemy's Catalogue 
are nineteen; in the Britannic Catalogue, with Sharp’s 
Appendix, twenty-four. See Centaur, and ConsTeL- 
LATION. 

Lurus Servatus, in Biography, a French abbot, ce- 
lebrated for his learning, eloquence, and piety, defcended 
from a confiderable family in the diocefe of Sens, was born 
about the commencement of the ninth century. He had 
from early youth a decided turn for theological purfuits, 
and in 828 he went to the abbey Fulda in Germany, where 
he ftudied the fcriptures under the celebrated Rabanus, 
who, at his requeft, compofed his ‘* Commentaries 
‘upon, the Epiftles of St. Paul.”” He obtained confider- 
able church preferment by the patronage of Lewis le 
Debonnaire, and Charles the Bald; and by the latter he 
was fent ambaflador ta pope Leo IV., and he was ap- 
pointed, in conjunGtion with the celebrated Prudentius, to 
reform all the monafteries in France. The time of his 
death is unknown, but it is afcertained that he was living 
in 861. He was a confiderable theological writer: and he 
publifhed accounts of the lives of St. Wigbert, and of St. 
Maximin. A colleGtion has been made of 130 of his 
« Letters”? upon different fubjets relating to difficulties in 
grammar, civil and ecclefiaftical affairs, points of doétrine, 
difcipline, and good morals, which are written with ele- 
gance, and throw much light on the hiftory of the period 
in which he lived. Moreri. 

Lupus, CurisTIAN, a learned Flemifh monk of the 
order of St. Auguftine, was born at Ypres in 1612, and 
embraced a religious life at the early age of fifteen. He 
completed his maturer fludies at Cologne, and was after- 
wards fent to Louvain to teach philofophy ; in which he 
acquired fuch celebrity, as to fecure the particular efteem 
of the learned Fabio Chigi, then the papal nuncio in Ger- 
many, afterwards known as pope Alexander VII. In 
1655, Lupus was one of the deputies fent to Rome by the 
univerfity of Louvain, to negociate {ome matters of im- 
portance with the papal court, which he executed to the 
fatisfaCtion of his employers. On his return he was ap- 
pointed profeflor of divinity at Louvain, the duties of 
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which he performed with great fuccefs. After this he filled 
the principal pofts belonging to his order in that province. 
Pope Clement IX. would willingly have made him a bifhop ; 
and from Innocent XI. and the grand duke of Tufcany, he 
received repeated marks of efteem; the latter was defirous 
of fettiing upon him a confiderable penfion, that he might 
attach him to his court. 
feventy. He left behind him many valuable works, of 
which the chief are ‘* Commentaries on the Hillory and 
on the Canons of Councils, both general and particular,” 
in five volumes 4to. ; “* A ColleGtion of Letters and Mo- 
numents, relating to the Councils of Epbefus and Chal- 
cedon ;"" “ A ColleG&tion of the Letters of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, with a Life prefixed; « A Commentary on 
the Refcriptiens of Tertulhan.’? Moreri. 

Lupus, in Ornithology, a name given by fome authors to 
the monedula, or jackdaw, from his voracious appetite and 
habit of ftealing. See Corvus Monedula. 

Lupus, in Surgery, the difeafe frequently called noli me 
tangere. 

Lupus, in Zoology, a fpecies of Canis. See Wo xr. 

Lupus 4ureus, the gold-coloured wolf, the name by which 
Latin authors call the creature known in Englifh by the 
name of the jackal. See AuREus. ’ 

Lurus Cervarius, a name by which many authors have 
called the /ynv, from its feeding on deer. See FExis 
Lynx. 

Lupus Marinus, a name given by Joniton, Bellonius, and 
Gefner, to the Canis hyena. See Hymna. . 


Lupus Marinus, the Sea-wolf, the Anarhicas lupus of : 


Linneus, in Ichthyology, a fierce and voracious fea-fifh, 
confined to the northern feas of our globe. 
in thofe of Greenland, Iceland, and Norway, on the coafts 
of Scotland and of Yorkfhire, and in that part of the Ger- 
man ocean which wafhes the fhores of Holland. Its head 
is larger in proportion to its fize than that of the fhark, 
and rounder, a little flatted on the top; the nofe blunt; 
the noftrils very {mall ; the eyes {mall, and placed near the 
end of the nofe; the body is long, and a little compreffed 


fideways ; the back, fides, and fins, are all of a livid lead 


colour ; the two firft marked downwards with irregular, 
obfcure, dufky lines, which in different fifh have diferent 
appearances. ‘The young are of a greenifh caft ; the belly 
is white ; the fkin is fmooth and foft, but his teeth fo re- 
markably hard and ftrong, that if he bites againft an anchor 
of a fhip, or other jron fubftance, he makes a loud noife, 
and leaves his marks in the iron; the fore-teeth are ftrong, 
conical, diverging a little from each other, ftand far out 
of the jaws, and are commonly fix above and fix below, 
though fometimes there are only five in each jaw; thefe are 


fupported withizfide by a row of leffer tecth, which make | 


the number in the upper jaw feventeen or eighteen, and in 
the lower eleven or twelve. The fides of the lower jaw are 
convex inwards, and the grinding teeth of this jaw are 
higher on the outer than the inner edges, and join to the 
canine teeth, but in the upper are feparated from them; mm 
the centre are two rows of flat ftrong teeth, fixed on an 
oblong bafis upon the bones of the palate and nofe; thefe 
and the other grinding teeth are often found foffil, and 
called bufonites, or toad-ftones. ‘The two bones that form 
the under jaw are united before by a loofe cartilage, ferving 
by a free motion to the purpofe of breaking, grinding, and 
comminuting its teffaceous and cruftaceous’ food, as crabs, 
lobfters, prawns, wafcles, &c. At the entrance of the 
gullet, above and below, are two very {mall echinated 
bones. Ithas two fins, like wings, fituated juft under the 
gills; and one long dorfal fin running from the head to the 


tail, 


He died in 1681, at the age of © 


It is found © 
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‘tail, and another reaching from the anus to the tail; the 
‘tail is round at its end, and confifts of thirteen rays. This 
-fifh grows to a large fize, being fometimes found on the 
Yorkhire coaft of the length of four feet, and near Shet- 
‘land more than feven feet. Pennant. : 

‘LURA, in Geography, a town of South America, in the 
"province of St. Martha, on the Madalena; 8 miles S. of 
‘Teneriffe. 

LURBAH, a town of Bengal; 20 miles S.S.W. of 
“Doefa. N. lat. 22° g1'. E. long. 85°. 

LURCH, To, in Fencing, is to make an opening in 
-order to invite your adverfary to thruft at you, when you, 
being ready, may find a favourable repoft at him. 

LURCHER, among Svort/men, a kind of hunting dog, 
like a mongrel greyhound, with pricked ears, a fhaggy coat, 
and generally of a yellowifh-white colour. See Doc. 

LURCY-ce-Sauvaee, in Geography, a townof France, 
in the department of the Allier, and chief place of a can- 
‘ton, in the diitrict of Moulins; 7 miles E.N.E. of Don- 
jon. The place contains 2461, and the canton 8548 inha- 
bitants, on a territory of 265 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

LURE, in Falconry, a piece of red leather cut in form 
of a bird, with two wings ftuck with feathers; and fome- 
times baited with a piece of flefh: wherewith to reclaim, or 
call back a hawk. 

The word comes from the French /eurre, which fignifies 
the fame: formed, according to Skinner, from the Anglo- 
Saxon, /euras traitor ; or, according to Tri paud, from ora, 
éraftinefs. See Fatcon’and Hawkinc. 

Lure, in Geography, a town of France, and principal 
place of a diftriét, in the department of the Upper Sadne, 
near the Ougnon. The place contains 1918, and the can- 
ton 12,339 inhabitants, on a territory of 2274 kiliometres, 
in 25 communes. N. lat. 47° 41’. E. long. 67 34'. 

LURGAN, a market and poft-town of the county of 

_ Armagh, Ireland; it is in the north-eaftern angle of the 
county, near Down, and confifls of one long wide ilreet, 
remarkable for cleanlinefs. Its trade confilts in articles of 
thé linen and muflin manufactures, of which the weekly 
fales are averaged from 2500/. to-z000/. Fine diapers for 
table linen manufaétured in this town have been highly va- 

-dued. Lurgan is 68 miles N. from Dublin. 

Lurean, atownthip of America, in Franklin county, 
Pennfylvania, containing 758 inhabitants. 

Lureay Green, a {mall polt-town of the county of 
-Louth, Ireland, pleafantly fituated on Dundalk-bay. It 
is on the great northern road, 37 miles N. from Dublin. 

LURIDA; in Botany, from luridus, pale, livid, or 
ghaltly, alluding to the livid and blueifh afpe@t, frequent 
in the tribe of plants thus denominated, which feems to 
announce their deadly effeéts on animal life. They confti- 
tute the 28th natural order, among the Fragmenta of Lin- 
neus, and are exemplified by Digitalis, Nicotiana, Atropa, 
Hyofeyamus, Datura, Phyfalis, Capficum, Solanum, Verbafcum, 
Cela, Lycium, Ceftrum 3 to which Triguera of Cavanilles, as 
avell as Witheringia of  Heritier, are properly added by 

 Gifeke. But Lrowallia, Ellifia, Strychnos, [gnatia, and 
above all Cate/bea, are with lefs reafon referred hither by 
Linneus. 

The true /uridz have commonly a fetid herbage, though 
fometimes a fweet-fmelling flower. They aé powerfully 
aipon the nerves, in whatever manner they are taken in- 
wardly, and prove, under careful management, in fome 
cafes, very valuable medicines, though naturally violent 
‘foifons. 

~ LURIGANCHE, in Geography, a town of Peru, in 
— the jurifdiGion of Lima, 
» Yor. XXI. 
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LURIN, a town of Peru, in the jurifdi€tion of Lima. 

LURKIAN, atown of Perfia, in the province of Chu- 
fiftan; 50 miles N. of Sutter. 

LURY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Cher, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€t of Bour- 
ges, fituated on the Arnon ; 13 miles W. of Bourges. The 
place contains 512, and the canton 4575 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 170 kiliometres, in 9g communes.—Alfo, a 
town of the ifland of Corfica; 13 miles N. of Battia. 

LUS, Sr., atowu of Mexico, in the province of Gua<, 
timala ; 12 miles E. of Guatimala. 

LUSATIA, a marquifate of Saxony, bounded on the 
N. by the Mark of Brandenburg, cn the E. by Silefia, on 
the S. by Bohemia, and on the W. by Saxony; about 
84 miles long, and 45 broad, divided into Upper and 
Lower Lufatia. The former abounds in mountains and 
hills, and enjoys a purer air than the latter, which is covered 
with a great number of woods. Peat and turf are found 
in different parts. Upper Lufatia is ill adapted to agri- 
culture, but affords plenty of game. Lower Lufatia has 
heaths and fertile trasis. Inboth rye, wheat, barley, and 
oats are cultivated, together with buck wheat, peafe, lin- 
tels, beans, and millet. Flax is alfo cultivated. As to or- 
chard and garden fruits, and the culture of hops, tobacco, 
and wine, Lower Lufatia is preferable to the Upper. 
Neverthelefs, the products of the country are not adequate 
to its confumption, fo that corn, fruit, hops, garden ituff, 
and wine, are imported into both thefe marquifates. Cattle 
are bred in confiderable number, and the rivers, lakes, and 
ponds afford various forts of good fifh, In fome parts 
are found pipemaker’s clay, and flone quarries. Stones 
refembling the Bohemian diamonds, agates, and jafpers, 
and iron ftone, are met with in feveral places: and here isa 
variety of medicinal fprings. The chief rivers are the 
Spree, the Black Elfter, and the Pulfnitz. In Upper Lu- 
fatia are reckoned fix towns, called « The Six Towns,’ 
16 fmaller towns, and four market towns; and in the 
Lower four towns, which appear at the land diets, 13 
county towns, and two market ones. The firlt known 
inhabitants of this country were the Semnones, or Senones, 
who were fucceeded by the Wandalers, and thefe again in 
the 7th century by a Sclavonian people, called the Sorber- 
Wends. Inthe 12th century the inhabitants of this country 
were intermixed by emigrants from the low Countries and 
the Rhine. Some of the towns are now wholly peopled by 
Germans, but in the villages the Wends are more nume- 
rous than the Germans. Lutheranifm was introduced inte 
this country as early as the year 15213; it generally pre- 
vailed, and has been the permanent religion of the coun- 
try. In 1750, the Hernhuters obtained proteCtion as 
faithful fubjects, and in confequence of purchafing feveral 
confiderable eftates, they have not only acquired civil power, 
but the patronage of churches. ‘fhe inbabitants of Lu- 
fatia gain their {ubfiftence by the manufacture of numerous 
woollen and linen ftuffs; which moftly flourifh in Upper 
Lufatia. The manufa&tures of Lufatia have been promoted 
by the emigration of the Proteltants, who were driven 
thither from Bohemia and Silefia by the conduct of the em- 
perors Ferdinand I[. and III. and alfo of Leopold: and thug 
they have been extended, beyon+ cloth and linens of various 
forts, to thofe of hats, leather, paper, gunpowder, iron, 
wax, glafs, and wax-bleaching, and a variety of handi- 
eraft arts and operations. By thefe manufactures they 
have been enabled to carry on a trade, fo that the commo- 
dities they difpofe of exceed thofe which they import, which 
are wool, yarn, and filk, corn, fruit, hops, &c. The whole 
of Lufatia, except a {mall part which is fubject to Pryt 
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fia, belongs to Saxony, having-been ceded to the elector 
about the middle of the 16th century, in confideration of a 
large fum of money advanced by the elector to the emperor, 
in his war with the Bohemians. 

LUSCHETZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Schlan; 8 miles S.W. of Prague. 

LUSCINIA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Motacilla, which 
fee. See alfo NicurinGaLe.—Alfo, a fpecies of Certhia. 
See Cerruti Flaveola. 

LUSCINIOLA, the Bogeuch of Pennant, and red warbler 
of Latham. See Moracitia Schoenobenus. 

LUSCINIUS, Orromanrvus, in Biography, a Benedi€tine 
monk, born at Strafburg, but an inhabitant of Augfburg, 
publithed in 1536 a work, entitled « Mufurgia feu praxis 
Mufice,” in {mall oblong quarto; a book chiefly curious 
and valuable for the reprefentations of fuch mufical inftru- 
%ents as were ufed in Germany at the.time it was written, 
which, though coarfely cut in wood, are accurately drawn. 
There are, among keyed-inftruments, the virginal, fpinnet, 
and clavichord, all three in the form of a {mall modern piano- 
forte; an upright harpfichord; a regal or portable organ, 
chiefly compofed of reed-ftops, and in Roman Catholic 
countries ufed in proceflions; and a large or church-organ. 
Of bowed-inftruments we have here only the monochord, 
rebec, or three-ftringed violin, and the viol da gamba. The 
vielle, lute, harp, and dulcimer; cornet, {chalmey, or bafe 
elarinet, both played with reeds; flutes of various fize, 
among which is the 3tecrchpfcitf, flute traverfiere, or, as 
we callit, the German flute; which accounts for its name, 
as we believe, at this early period, it was unknown to the 
reft of Europe. , There are four other wind-inftruments, 
peculiar to Germany and northern countries, exhibited here : 
as, firft, the rufpfeiff, or Ruffian flute; fecond, the krum- 
horn, or crooked horn, a kind of fhawm, in imitation of 
which we have a reed-ftop in our old organs, called the 
cromhorn, which has by fome been imagined to be a cor- 
ruption of the word Cremona; third, gemfen horn, or wild 
goat’s horn; and, fourth, the zincke, or {mall cornet. 
After thefe we have the bag-pipe, trumpet, facbut, fide- 
drum, kettle-drum, French-horn, bugle-horn, and even the 
Jews-harp, and clappers. Mott of thefe inftruments being 
in common ufe, and well known, need no reprefentation 
after the rude types of them given by Lufcinius, as they 
have been fince much better delineated and engraved in Mer* 
fennus, Kircher, and in {till later mufical writers. 

LUSEPARA, in Geography, an ifland that lies in the 
fouth entrance of the ftraits of Banca. S. lat. 3° 10! 30". 
FE. long. 106° 15. is 

LUSHBURGHS, or Luxensurcns, in our Old 
Writers, a bafe fort of foreign coin, made of the likenefs of 
Englifh money, and brought into England in the time of 
Edward III. to deceive the king and Ris people: on ac- 
count of which it was made treafon, for any one willingly to 
bring any fuch money into the realm, as knowing it to be 
falfe; Stat. 23 Edw. IIL: ° 3 Init. 'r. 

LUSIAD of Camoens. See CAMoENs. 

LUSIGNAN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Vienne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftriet of Poitiers. The place contains 2390, and the 
€anton 13,147 inhabitants, on a territory of 3422 kilio- 
metres, in 10 communes. N, lat. 46° 26". E. long. 0? 14/. 

LUSIGNY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aube, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of Troyes. 
The place contains 1155, and the canton 7225 inhabitants, 
on aterritory of 180 kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

LUSITANIA, in Ancient Geography, one of the two 
provinces into which Hifpania Ulterior was divided ; the 
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ether being Beetica. (See Hispanta.) Its limits have 
been varioufly defined by different authors, and particularly 
by Pliny and Ptolemy. Strabo intimates, that this pro- 
vince extended from the Tagus to the Cantabrian ocean, or 
at leaft the Promontorium Celticum. That part of it, fitu- 
ated betwixt the Anas and the Tagus, was denominated 
Celtica, or the country of the Celts. After Auguftus 
made the difpofition of Spain, referred to under the article 
Hifpania, the Anas bounded Lufitania on the fouth, and 
the Durius on the north; fo that the whole tra& lying be- 
twixt the Durius and the Cantabrian ocean was annexed to 
the Provincia Tarraconenfis. The interior limits of Lufitania, 
upon the frontiers of the Vettones and Carpetani, are dif- 
ferently fixed by different authors. The Lufitani poffeffed 
the diftrict bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, and ftretch- 
ing itfel# from the mouth of the Anas to the Promontorium 
Sacrum, now known by the name of Cape St. Vincent. 
The fituation of the Celtici, whofe true name was Muiro- 
brigenfes, according to Pliny, may be inferred from the 
preceding part of this article. Some of the ancient geo- 
graphers make the Turduli and the Turdetani one nation, 
particularly Ptolemy and Strabo; though they were con- 
fidered in a different light by Polybius. However this be, 
the Turdetani were undoubtedly a powerful people, fince 
they occupied a confiderable part both. of Lufitania and 
Beetica, as we learn from Strabo. The fame may be faid 
of the Vettones, who fpread themfelves over a large tra&, 
terminated on the north by the Durius, and on the fouth by 
the Tagus. Neverthelefs, as the ancients differ with regard 
to the-extent of territory every one of thofe nations or can- 
tons poffeffed, it is probable that their frontiers were not al- 
ways the fame. Some authors affert Vettonia, or the 
country of the Vettones, to have been a province diftin& 
from Lufitania, and limited on the fouth by the Anas; and 
this notion is countenanced by an infcription in Gruter. 
The principal cities of this province are Barbarium Promon- 
torium, Olifippo, Tagi Fluvii, Oftia, Fortes Fluv., Lune 
Montis Promontorium, Monde Fluv. Oltia, Vaci Fluv. 
Ottia, Doriz Fluy. Oltia, Hannibal. Inland towns were 
Lavara, Aritium, Salium, Elbocoris, Araduéta, Verarium, 
Velladis Ziminium, Chretina, Arabriga, Scalabifcus, Ta- 
cubis, Concordia, Talabriga, Langobriga, Mendeculia, 
Caurium, Turmogum, Burdua, Colernum, Lfallecus, Am- 
mza, Ebura or Ebora, Norba Czfarea, Liciniana, Au- 
gufta Emerita, which was the capital, Evandria, Gerea, 
Cecilia Gemittina, Capafa, Conimbrica, Collipo, Bletifa, 
Salmantica, Salatia, Pax Julia, and fome others of lefs 
note. The chief promontories of Lufitania were the Pro- 
montorium Sacrum, or Cape St. Vincent; P. Barbarium, 
or Cape Spichel; and the P. Magnum, or Olifiponenfe, 
denominated by fume moderns Cape de Rocca Sintra; to 
which fome add a fourth, called by Pliny Cuneus or the 
Wedge, fuppofed to be now known by the name of Cape 
St. Mary. The principal ports of this province were thofe 
of Olifippo or Lifbon, and Hannibal. The only ifland on 


the coaft of Lufitania was the Londobris of Ptolemy, the 
The only mountain’ 
of note in this‘country was the Mons Herminius of Hirtius, 


Barlenga or Barlinges of the moderns. 


or the modern Arminno, fince known by the name of Sierra 
de Eitretta, running from north to fouth, between the pro- 
vinces of Beira and T’'ra los Montes. On the top are two 
extenfive and deep lakes, calm when the fea is fo, and rough 
when that is ftormy. ‘hefe lakes are fuppofed to have 
fome fubterranean communication with the ocean. Her- 
minius Minor is now Sierra de Marvao. The warlike ins 
habitants of the former were called Plumbarii, from theit 
lead-mines and works, The mott celebrated rivers of Lufi- 
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‘ania were the Anas, now Guadiana, the Tagus or Tajo, 
and the Durius or Douro; to which may be added the 
Munda or Mondago, and the Vacus or Voga: all thefe low 
from eaft to weft, and difcharge themfelves into the Atlantic 
ocean. This province produced a confiderable quantity of 
gold, particles of it being mixed with the fand of the Tagus. 
‘The lead-mine of Medobriga or Meidobriga, at the foot of 
Herminius Minor, was famous. 

The Lufitanians, according to Strabo, preferred exifting 
upon the plunder of their neighbours to the improvement of 
their own lands, though the foil was naturally fertile and 
rich, In other cafes their manner of living was rude and 
fimple. They ufed to warm themfelves by means of fire- 
ftones made red-hot. They bathed in cold water, eat only 
of one difh at a meal, and very f{paringly. Their drefs was 
commonly black. They made no ufe of coin, but either 
bartered one commodity for another, or for fome plates of 
filver, flatted with the hammer, and cut into pieces. They 
ufed, like the Egyptians, Gauls, and other ancient nations, 
to expofe their fick on the highways, that travellers might 
dire& them to proper medtcines for their cure. They were 
exceedingly robuit, and fo warlike that the ‘Romans did 
not conquer them without great difficulty and length of 
time. See PorTuGAL. ¢ 

LUSITANICA Rubra Bolus, is an impure earth, of a 
florid red colour, compact texture, and heavy: it colours 
the hands, and is very friable, readily diffoluble in water, 
and raifes with it a {trong ebullition ; it melts readily in the 
mouth, has a ftrong altringent tafte, is gritty, and adheres 
firmly to the tongue. It acquires hardnefs and a brighter 
colour by burning; it is of an alkaline quality ; it is dug in 
the kingdoms of Portugal and Spain; it is alfo found near 
the Havannah and La Vera Cruz in New Spain. It has 
been efteemed a very valuable aftringent, and an effectual 
remedy for fluxes and other diftempers of that kind. It has 
been alfo accounted alexipharmic by the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguef-. They make an earthen ware of this bole, which 
they call bucaros: the ware is of a fine red colour, {mooth, 
and polifhed, though it is merely dried, and not glazed. 
They ufe it to filtre, cleanfe, and cool the water. -Veflels 
of the fame kind are alfo brought from the Havannah and 
Vera Cruz. 

LUSK, in Geography, a fair-town in the county of 
Dublin. Ireland. According to Archdell, an abbey was 
founded here in the firft ages of Chriftianity ; and there is 
adjoining the angle of the fteeple of the church, one of thofe 
ancient round towers fo peculiar to Ireland: it is in good 
prefervation, and rifes feveral. feet above the battlements of 
the fteeple. It is 11 miles N. by E. from Dublin. 

LUSPA, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Bothnia; 28 miles 
E. of Chri‘tineftadt. 

LUSSAC, a town of France, in the department of the 
Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of Li- 
bourne; 6 miles E.N.E. of Libourne. The place contains 
2032, and the canton go72 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1574 kiliometres, in 16 communes. —Alfo, a town of 
France, in the department of the Vienne, and-chief place of 
a canton, in the diitrid&t of Montmorillon; 6 miles W. of 
Montmorillon. The place contains 1379, and the canton 
9470 inhabitants, on a territory of 400 kiliometres, in 13 
communes. 

LUSSAN, Marcaret pe, in Biography, was born at 
Paris in 1682. Her parents were in the lower rank of life ; 
the mether being a fortune-teller, and the father a coach- 
man. She, by fome means, attraéted the notice of the 
learned Huet, who, ftruck with the vivacity of her temper, 
encouraged her to write romances, She derived great ad- 
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vantage in the formation of her tafte, from her conreétion 
with la Serre de Langlade, to whom fhe was much at- 
tached; but the love was not mutual: her charms were 
wholly mental; her perfon and manners were even forbid- 
ding ; but fhe was generous, humane, and conftant in her 
friendfhips. She died at the age of 75. Her works are 
« LHiftoire de la Comtefle-de Gondes,”’ ** Anecdotes de 
la Cour de Philippe Augutte,’”’ ‘‘ Memoires Secrets et In- 
trigues de la Cour de France fous Charles VIIL.,”’ « Marie 
d’Angleterre,’”’ «* Annales de la Cour de Henri II.,”’ “La 
Vie du brave Crillon.” 

~ Lussan, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Gard, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict 
of Uzés; nine miles N. of Uzés. The place contains 997, 
and the canton 5493 inhabitants, on a territory of 239 ki- 
liometres, in 13 communes. 

LUSSEMEN, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Ermeland ; 18 miles E.S.E. of Heilfberg. 

LUST, at Sez. Ifa thip heel either to the ftar-beard or 
port, the feamen fay fhe hath a /u/é that way ; and they fay 
fo though it be occafioned only by the fhooting of her ballaft, 
or by the unequal ftowing of things in the hold; though it 
is more properly faid of a fhip, when fhe,is inclined to heel 
any way upon account of her mould or make. 

Lust-wort, in Botany. See Sun-dew. 

LUSTER, or Lusrre, glofs, or brightnefs appearing 
on any thing ; particularly on manufactures of filk, wool, 
or ftuff. = 

Luster is alfo ufed for a certain compofition, or manner 
of giving that glofs or brilliance. 

The luftre of filks, in which their chief beauty confifts, 
is given them by wafhing in foap, then clear water, and dip- 
ping them in alum-water cold.» 

The luftre of black taflety is given by double-brewed 
beer, boiled with orange or lemon-juice ; that of coloured 
taffetas with water of gourds, diftilled in an alembic. Cur- 
riers give a luftre, or glofs to the leather feveral ways, ac- 
cording to the colour to be illuftrated. For blacks, the firft 
luftre is with juice of barberries; the fecond with gum 
arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders glue, boiled together : 
for coloured leathers they ufe the white of an egg beaten 
in water : moroccos have their luftre from juice of barberries, 
aod lemon or orange. 

For hats, the luftre is frequently given with common 
water; fometimes a little black dye is added. The fame 
luftre ferves {kinners, except that in white furs they never 
ufe any black dye. For very black furs they fometimes 
prepare a luttre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, ox’s mar- 
row, and other ingredients. ’ 

The luftre is given to cloths and mohairs, by prefling 
them under the calender. 

Luster, an appellation given to a branched candleftick, 
when made of glafs. See Brancu and JEssE. ; 

LUSTIG, Jacon WitueLm, in Biography, organift of 
St. Martin’s church in Groningen, publifhed, in 1771, in 
the Dutch language, “* An Introduéion to the Art of 
Moufic, 2d edition, correéted and enlarged,” $vo. This 
introduétion is better digefted, and more abundant in ufeful 
information, than the generality of elementary treatifes. 
The author had read, meditated, and ftudied mulic regular- 
ly, both in theory and praGtice ; and was a good compofer 
of the old{chool. He had been a difciple both of Matthe- 
fon and Telemann. We have feen a book of leffons of his 
compofition, which has great merit. In this book we found 
the crofs-hand jig, in +, which the little Frederica, after- 
wards Mrs: Wynne, and other infant performers, ufed to 
play at the end of a minuet of Tartini with variations by Pa- 
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radies, generally known by the name of Paradies’ minuet. 
In 1772 we had the pleafure of converfing with thiseworthy 
profeffor (Luftig), and of hearing him play on the organ of 
St. Martin's church in Groningen, of which he had been or- 
ganilt 44 years; ftill retaining bis hand, aud, a few allow- 
ances made: for change of tafte and flyle, he was ftill a very 
able and good orgamniit. 

LUSTRAL, an epithet given by the ancients, to the 
water ufed in their ceremonies, to {prinkle and purify the 
people. From hence the Romanifts have borrowed the holy 
water ufed in their churches. 

Lusrrat day, dies Luftricus, that whereon the luftrations 
were performed fora child, and its name given ; which was 
ufually the ninth day from the birth of a boy, and the eighth 
from that of a girl) Though others performed the cere- 
mony on the laft day of that week wherein the child was 
born, and others on the fifth day from its birth. 

Over this feaft day the goddefs Nundina was fuppofed to 
prefide; the midwives, nurfes, and domeftics, Handed the 
child backwards and forwards, around a fire burning on the 
altars of the gods, after which they {prinkled it with water ; 
hence this feaft had the name of Amphidromia. ‘The old 
women mixed faliva and duft with the water. The whole 
ended with a fumptuous entertainment. The parents re- 
ceived gifts from their friends on this occafion. If this child 
was a male, their door was decked with an olive-garland : if 
a female with wool, denoting the work about which they 
were tobe employed. Pofter. 

LUSTRATION, Expiarion, in Antiquity, facrifices 
or ceremonies, by which the Romans purified their cities, 
fields, armies, or people defiled by any crime, or impurity. 
Some of the luftrations were public, others private. 

There were three {pecies, or manners of performing luf- 
tration ; viz. by fire and fulphur; by water; and by air ; 
which laft was done by fanning and agitating the air round 
the thing to be purified. 

There was alfo a peculiar kind of luftration for young 
children. 

ELomier has a volume exprefs on the Juftrations of the an- 
cients: Joh. Lomieri Zutphanenfis Epimenedes, five de 
vetcrum Gentilium Luftrationibus; firft printed at Utrecht 
in 1681, and fince, with additions, in 1702, 4to. 

All perfons, flaves only excepted, he fhews, were mi- 
nifters of fome forts of Juftration. When any one died, the 
houfe was to be {wept aftet a particular manner, by way of 
purification ; the prieft threw water on new married people, 
with the like intention. To purify themfelves, people 
would even fometimes run naked through the ftreets ; fuch 
was their extravagance. And, as if fancy was not fertile 
enough in inventing modes of luftration, they even ufed in- 
chantments to raife the dead, in order to get inftructions 
what they muft do to purge themfelves of their fins. Add, 
that they frequently raifed the opinion of the fan&tity of their 
expiations by fi€titious miracles. z 

it was common, on thefe occafions, to fhed human blood : 
the priefts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel inci- 
fions on themfelves. Ereétheus, king-of Attica, facrificed 
his daughter to Proferpina. Several: had their throats cut at 
Rome, to obtain the emperor’s health. from the gods. 
Thofe who commanded armies offered.one of their foldiers 
to appeafe the anger of the gods; that he alone might fuffer 
all the wrath the army deferved. z 

All forts of perfumes, and odoriferous herbs, had place 
m luftration. The egg was much ufed among them, as 
being the fymbol of the four elements 5. its fhells, they fays 
reprefent the earth; the yolk, a globe of fire ; the white, 
refembles the water; and befides it has-a. fpirit, they fay, 
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which reprefents the air. For this reafon it is, that the 

bonzes, or Indian priefts, believe to this day that the world; 
came out of anegg. There is fearce any pot-herb, pulfe,. 
tree, miveral, or metal, which they did not offer the gods by 
way: of expiation: nor did they forget milk, bread, wine,. 
or honey ; what is more, they made ufe of the very fpittle, 
and urine. 

The poets had feigned, that the gods purified themfelves,. 
and they did not omit to purify their ftatues.. They made ~ 
luftration for children the eighth day after their birth. 
When a man who had been falfely reputed dead, returned: 
home, he. was not to enter his houfe by the door.. It was a 
fettled cuftom to offer no expiation for thofe who were hanged. 
by order of juitice ; or that were killed by thunder. Neither 
did they offer any for thofe who were drowned in-the fea ;. 
it being the common opinion,; that their fouls perifhed with 
their bodies. Ard hence it was, that perfons in danger of 
fhipwreck, fometimes. thruft their fwords through their, 
bodies, that they might not die in the fea; where they. 
thought their foul, which they fuppofed to be a flame, would.’ ~ 
be totally extinguifhed. The moft celebrated expiatory fa- 
crifice was the hecatomb, when they offered a hundred 
beaits ; though they commonly did not offer fo many, but 
contented themfelves with killing twenty-five; but thofe 
being quadrupeds, their feet came to an hundred. 

The manner of the Macedonians purifying their army by 
luftration was this;, at the time of their feftival Kanthica,. 
they divided a bitch into two halves, one of which, together. 
with the entrails,. was placed upon the right hand, the other, 
upon the left; between thefe the army marched in this or~ 
der :. after the arms of the Macedonian kings, came the firft, 
line of the army, confifting of horfe; thefe were followed 
by the king, and his children, after whom went the life 
guards ; then followed the reft of the army : this done, the 
army was divided.into two parts, one of which being fet in. 
array again{t the other, there followed a fhort encounter in 
imitation of a fight. Potter, Archeol. Gree. lib. ii. ¢. 204 
tom. i. p. 417. 

Luftrations, and luftratory facrifices, were not only per-. 
formed for men, but alfo for temples, altars, theatres, trees, 
fountains, rivers, fheep, fields, and villages. When the 
Arval brothers offered a vitim for the fields, their facrifice 
was called ambarvalia. 

Cities were alfo to be purified,. from time to time: fome 
made the victim walk round their walls,. and then flew him. 
The Athenians facrificed two men, one for the men of their, 
city, and the other for the women.. The Corinthians facri- 
ficed the children of Medea fo: though the poets fay, Medea 
killed them herfelf. The Romans performed.the ceremony 
of purifying their city every fifth.year.; whence the name of 
luftrum was given to the fpace of five years. 4 

Divers of the expiations were auftere :. fome fafted; others 
abftained from all fenfual pleafures ;. fome,. as the priefts of 
Cybele,. caftrated themfelves ; others, that they might live 
chafte, gat rue,. or lay. under the branches of a fhrub called 
agnus caftuss 

They caft into:the river, or at leaft out. of the city, the 
animals or other things that had ferved for a luftration, oz 
facrilice of atonement ;-and thought themfelves threatened 
with fome great misfortune, when by chance they trod upon 
them. At Marfeilles, they took care to feed a poor man for 
fome time ;. after which, they. charged him with all the fins 
of the country, and drove him away :. thofe of Leucade 
faftened anumber of birds to a man charged with their fins,’ 
and in that condition ecaft him headlong from a high tower ; 
and if the birds hindered his being killed, they drove him 
out of the country, ‘ . 

Some 
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Some of thefe ceremonies were abolifhed by the emperor 
Conftantine, and his fucceffors ; the reft fubfifted till the 
Gothic kings were matters of Rome, under whom they ex- 
pired ; except that feveral of them were adopted by the 
popes, and brought into the church, where they make a 
figure to this day: witnefs the numerous confecrations, be- 
nedictions, exorcifms, ablutions, fprinklings, proceffions, 
featts,. &c. {tillin ufe in the Roman church. 

LUSTRINGS. A company was incorporated for 
making, dreffing, and luftrating alamodes and luftrings in 
England, who were to have the fole benefit thereof, by ftat. 
4and 5 W.and M. And no foreign filks known by the 
name of luftrings or alamodes are to beimported, but at the 
port of Lendon, &c. Stat. g and 10 W. IEE. c. 43. See 
SILK. 


LUSTRUM, a term ufed by the Romans, to fignify a’ 


fpace of five years, 

Varro derives the word from /uo, to pay ; becaufe at the 
beginning of every fifth year they paid the cenfus, or tribute 
impofed by the cenfors; whofe authority, at them firft intti- 
tution, was continued them for five years; though after- 
wards it was abridged to one. Others rather derive the 
word from /u/frare, to make a revicw ; becaufe once in five 
years the cenfors reviewed the army. 

Lustrum was alfo a ceremony, or facrifice ufed by the 
Romans, after numbering their people, once in five years. 
See LusTrATION. 

The cenfus was accompanied always by a luftration of the 
people, fo the word Iuftrum has conftantly been taken by 
rhe ancients and moderns for a term. of five years: yet 
if we enquire into the real ftate of the cafe, we fhall 
find no good ground for fixing fo precife a fignification 
to it; but, on the contrary, that the cenfus and luftrum 
were, for the moft part, held irregularly and uncertainly, 
at very different and various intervals of time, as the par- 
ticular exigencies of the ftate required. Middlet. of Rom. 
Sen. p. 107. 

LUTANGER, in Geography, a fmall ifland in the Eaft 
India fea, near the S. coalt of Mindanao. N. lat. 7° 19!. 
E. long. 123° 15". 

LUTATION, in Chemifry, is ufed for the cementing of 
chemical veffels clofe together. 5; 

LUTAYA, in Geography, one of the fmaller Philippine 
iflands, near the ifland of Panay. 

LUTE, Lutum, in Chemifiry, a compofition of certain 
tenacious fubftances, wherewith to clofe the apertures and 
jenGures of veflels in diftillation, &c. See Cament, Cr- 
MENT, and Morrar. 

Lere, Leuto, Ital., Laute, Germ., a mufical flringed 
inftrument, of which, though the fhape or found is now 
hardly known, yet during the fixteenth and feventeenth cen- 
turies it was the favourite chamber inftrument of every na- 
tion in Europe, and in the beginning of dramatic mufic the 
recitatives were accompanied by the arcli-lute, or theorbo, 
inilead of the harpfichord. © 

Sir Thomas Wyat, the elder, one of our bef early poets, 
has left us a fonnet to his lute, written very early in the 
fixteenth century ; and Congreve, at the end of: the feven- 


teenth, has celebrated the performance of Mrs. Arabella. 


Hunt on that inftrument- 

The earlieft mention of the lute that we have found 
among the moderns. is-in Boccaccio, Giornata,prima, where 
the finging is generally faid to have been accompanied by 
the lute. In Chaucer’s Pardoner’s tale, we are told ; 


| s¢ In Flanders whilom was a compagnie 
, @F younge folk that haunted in folie, 
| & 
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As hazard, riot, fteweés and tavernes 
Whereas with harpés, lutés, and guiternes, 
They daunce and play.” 


In Shakfpeare’s firlt part of Henry IV. Mortimer tells: 
his lady, who can fpeak no Englifh, that her tongue 


** Makes Welfh as {weet as ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a fummer’s bower, 
With ravifhing divifion to her lute.”’ 


And in lord commifiioner Whitelocke’s MS. narrative of 
a mafque given in 1633, to Charles I. and his queen, by the 
four inns of court, he fays, that “« he engaged forty lutes, 
befides other inftruments and veyces of the moft excellent 
kind in conforte.?’ 

‘There was a lute at the Italian opera in England, to the 
end of Handel’s regency. And the place of lutenift in 
the king’s chapel was continued till the death of Giglier, 
about the middle of the laft century. 

It feems as if in France there had been a time when there 
was no other inftruments in nfe than lutes, as Juthier not 
only implies the maker of lutes, but violins, violoncellos, 
and other inftruments of the fame kind. 

There has been no fatisfaftory etymology given to the 
word lute, though Scaliger and Bochart have tried to find. 
or frame one, deriving it from the Arabic allaud, whilft 
others have derived it from the German /aute, or /auteny. 
fonare. 

The ftringed inftruments of the ancients were fo nu- 
merous, and fo varicus in their forms, that we know 
not the precife difference between the lyre and cithara. 
The teftudo, among poets, not only implies the lyre, faid- 
to have been originally made by Mercury of the back or 
hollow fhell of the teffudo aquatica, or fea tortoife, but mufic 
itfelf. ‘ 

As to the diferent names that may have been given to 
the fame kind of inftrument by the ancients, fuch as gogusyt > 
x:Avs, teftudo, cithara, &c. we fhall leave the difpute, fays 
Merfennus, to grammarians, who may confult Athenxus, 
Julius Pollux, Ariftides, Quintilianus, and other Greeks 3 
for fince we are in poffeflion of the inftrument, they may give 
it what name they pleafe. 

Vincenzo Galileo (Dial.) fays the beft lutes were made, 
in England. 

The lute confifts of four parts, the table, the body or 
belly, which has nine or ten fides, the neck or finger-board, 
which has nine or ten frets or divifions marked with catgut 
or bowel ftrings, and the head or crofs, where the {crews or 
pins: for tightening or relaxing the ftrings in tuning are 
fattened. ‘This is called the lute with two necks, or the 
theorbo, which has fometimes only one ftring to each note. 
In the middle of the belly or table, there. is-a-rofe or paf- 
fage for the found. There is alfova bridge, to which the 
ftrings-are faftened, and a piece of ivory between the head 
and the neek, to which the other extremities of the flrings 
are fitted. ~ 

In performing on the lute, the ftrings-are ftruck with the 
right hand, and preffed upon the frets with the left. 

Whoever wifh to teach themfelves to play upon this ine - 
ftrument, as it will be difficult now to find a good matter, 
may attain confiderable knowledge in the prattice of it by 
a perufal of Pere Merfenne’s Harmonie Univerfelle, printed 
at Paris in- 1636, folio, livie ii. des Inftrumens, .p. 45; and 
Mace’s Mufick’s Monument, folio, 1676, Graffineau.. This 
laft book is written in a ftyle amufingly quaint ; but it pro- 
bably contains all the effential rules known at the time it 
was.written, both for playing, judging of the goodnefs of the 
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inftrument and firings, placing the frets, &c. But after the 
deceafe of honeft Thomas Mace, whofe ftyle much refembles 
that of Anthony Wood, though he exceeds him in quaintnefs 
and fimplicity, there were probably many refinements dif- 
covered by great players, both in compofing for the inftru- 
ment and in performing upon it, which are now quite loft. 

The inhabitants of Congo have a lute of a fingular kind. 
The body and neck of this inftrument refemble ours; but 
the belly, that is, the place where the rofe or found-hole has 
place in our lutes, is of very thin parchment ; which pro- 
bably implies that the whole table or belly of this inftru- 
ment is covered with , parchment inftead of wood. It is 
ftrung with the hair of an elephant’s tail, the ftrongeft and 
the belt that can be chofen; or elfe with the bark of the 
palm-tree. The ftrings reach from one end of the inftru- 
ment to the other, and are faftened to rings fixed at dif- 
ferent places of the lute one above the other. To thefe 
rings are fufpended fmall plates of iron and filver of dif- 
ferent fizes and different tones. In thrumming the firings 
thefe rings are put in motion, which likewife move the little 
metal plates, and the whole forms a kind of murmuring har- 
mony, or rather a confufed noife, which is pretended not 
to be difagreeable. ‘The inhabitants likewife add, that in 
thrumming the ftrings of this inftrument in the way we pro- 
duce found from the harp, the mufician expreffes his 
thoughts as clearly asif he were fpeaking. Encycl. Suppl. 
folio. 

Lure, Archi. See Arcituro. 

Lote, Theorbo. See TuEoRso. 

LUTEA, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a fpecies of 
fly found frequeutly near waters after rain; it is of a dun- 
nifh-yellow colour, the wings are long, and the eyes large 
and prominent ; the tail is thick, and has two hairs of a con- 
fiderable length growing at the head, fo that it is of the 
bifete kind. 

Lurea is alfo a name by which fome authors have called 
the yellowshammer. See Emperiza Ciirinella. 

LUTEEFGUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
fituated in a pafs between the mountains of Benares, where 
the air is very infalubrious ; 15 miles S.£. of Chunar. 

LUTEOLA, jn Botany, the herb Weld, Dyer’s-weed, 
er Yellow-weed, fo called from /uteus, yellow, becaufe it is 
of very general ufe in various countries for giving that co- 
lour to woollen cloth or yarn. See Resepa. 

Lur£ova, in Ornithology, a name given by many to a {mall 
bird, the Moracritia Yrochilus ot Linus (which fee), 
called by others ofilus, and by others regulus non cri/taius ; 
but this laft is a name that has occafioned fome confulion, 
as many have erroneoufly called our common wren the regulus, 
and as it has no creft, imagined it to be the bird meant by 
this name. 

It is, excepting the crefted wren, the {malleft of all Eu- 
ropean birds, and it very little exceeds that in fize 5 its head, 
neck, and back are of a greenifh-brown ; the rump is greener 
thah the reit; it has a yellow line on each fide, extended 
from the nottrils, beyond the eyes, to the hinder part of the 
head; the breait, throat, and belly’are yellow, with a very 
faint caft of green; the wings and tail are brown, and all 
their feathers are tipped with green at their ends ; the under 
part of the wings has much of a very fine green; the beak 
is extremely flender, and half an inch long; the mouth is 
vellow withi» ; it makes a loud noife, like that of a grafs- 
hopper, and is principally found among willows; it is con- 
tinually creeping and finging among the branches of trees ; 
it builds with itraw and feathers, and lays five eggs, which 
are white, and fpotted with red: there is a confiderable 
wariation in the colours of thefe birds ; fome of them being 
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much greener on the back, and much whiter on the belly 
than others. ; 

LUTEREE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, iw 
Lahore ; 33 miles N. of Jummoo. 

LUTHER, Marti, in Biography, the celebrated author 
of the Reformation in Germany, deicended from parents in 
very humble circumftances, was born at Eifleben, in Saxony, 
in the year 1483. He difcovered an early inclination for 
learning, and haying attained the rudiments of grammar 
under his father’s roof, he was fent to {chool at Magdeburg, 
where he continued only about a year, and during that fhort — 
period he fupported himfelf, like many other poor German 
{cholars, by literally begging his bread) From Magdeburg 
he went to Eifenach, in Thuringia, and diftinguifhed him- 
felf in a {chool of high reputation, by his diligence and pro- 
ficiency. In 1501 he was entered at the univerfity of 
Erfurt, and ina very fhort time, having a mind fuperior to” 
the f{cholaftic modes of inftru@tion then in ufe, he became 
difgufted with thofe fubtile and uninftruétive fciences. He 
immediately applied himfelf with the greateft ardour and 
afliduity to the works of the ancient Latin writers, fuch as 
Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Salluft, &c. and fuch was the fuccefs 
with which he ftudied, that he became the obje&t of admi- 
ration to the whole univerfity. He took his degree of 
M.A. when he was fearcely twenty years*of age, and im- 
mediately afterwards began to read le€tures on Ariltotle’s 
phyfics, on ethics, and other branches of philofophy. He @ 
began now to confider the profeffion which he fhould adopt — 
for his fupport in life, and, by the perfuafion of his friends, 
he turned his attention to jurifprudence ; but an accident, 
to which he was witnefs, viz. the death of a friend by the 
difcharge of a thunder-cloud, fo fenfibly affected him, that 
he determined to retire from the world into. a convent of the 
Auguttine friars. No entreaties on the part of his friends 
could divert him from his plan, which he conceived to be a 
duty that he owed to God, and accordingly affumed the @ 
habit of that order. He now applied himfelf very dili- 9 
gently to the ftudy of theology, and turned his mind fo 
eagerly to the reading of the Latin bible, which he had met 
with by accident, as to excite the moft lively emotions of 
furprife and aftonifhment among the monks, whe were little 
accuftomed to derive their notions concerning religion from” 
that fource. Having paffed a year in the monaftery of 
Erfurt, he took the vows, and was, in 1507, admitted ta 
priefts’ orders. His great and profound learning, the fanc- 
tity of his moral conduét, and his extenfive knowledge of 
the holy fcriptures, were generally known and applauded ; 
and in the following year, Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
having lately founded an univerfity at Wittemburg, ap- 
pointed Luther to the profefforfhip of philofophy, and 
afterwards that of divinity. The duties attached to thefe 
offices he difcharged with fo much ability, and in a method 
fo totally different from the ufual mechanical and dull forms” 
of leéturing, that he was crowded with pupils trom all 
quarters, and was regarded as the chief ornament of the 
univerfity. In-1510, Luther was fent to Rome by the 
monks of his order, to get fome difputes between them and 
their vicar-general fettled by his holinefs the pope. While 
in that city, he made his obfervations on the pope and the 
government of the church of Rome; he examined the man- 
ners of the-clergy, which he feverely cenfured, particularly 
as to the hafty and flovenly method which they adopted in 
performing divine fervice. The careleffuefs with which they 
were accultomed to offer up their prayers to Almighty God 
he declares excited in his breaft {entiments of a{tonifimen 
and horror. As foon as he had accomplifhed the object o: 
his miffion he returned to Wittemburg, where, in 1512, he 
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had the degree of door of divinity conferred upon him, at 
the expence of Frederick, eleGtor of Saxony, who frequently 
attended his pulpit difcourfes, and wa’ as delighted with 
his eloquence as fatisfied with his extraordinary merits. 
Luther was, at firft, defirous of declining the honour offered 
him, confidering himfelf too young for fuch a diftinétion, 
but his objeétions were over-ruled, and he was told «¢ that 
he mult fubmit to be thus dignified, inafmuch as the Al- 
mighty had important fervices to be performed in the 
church, and through his inftrumentality.”’ Little did they, 
who made ufe of this expreffion, whether in a tone of feriouf- 
nefs or levity, imagine how truly its prophetic language 
fhould be verified, and how extenfively ufeful his future 
labours fhould be, in clearing away the corruptioas/that had 
almoft overwhelmed the Chriftian world, as it was then 
called ; for real Chrittianity, as dictated by its meek and holy 
founder, was as difficult to be difcerned in the age pre- 
ceding the great reformer, as it ‘was among the moft bar- 
barian nations devoted to the fuperititions and idolatry of 
Greece and Rome. f 

Under the article RerorMATION, we fhall endeavour to 
exhibit, in its true colours, the ftate of the papal dominion 
and cherch, both with refpeét to the people and clergy, as 
it exifted when Luther began his labour ; to develope the 
caufes which produced fo important a change in the world; 
and trace its confequences with regard to mankind. In the 
prefent article we fhall more particularly confine ourfelves 
to the life and labours of Luther himfe/f. 

This great man, almoft as foon as he. was created doctor 
of divinity, felt it incumbent on him to fhew that the title 
and honour had not been conferred without reafon. He ap- 
plied himfelf with all diligence to the duties of the theo!o- 
gical chair. He read lectures on the feveral books of the 
{criptures. He contmented on the epiftle to the Romans. 
and on the book of Pialms, and his illuitrations were fo 
ftriking, that, by the thoughtful and the ferious, he was 
regarded as the harbinger of a new day ready to break out 
after a long night of darknefs and ignorance ; and he led 
multitudes to think and to reafon on matters of high im- 
portance who had never reflefted or thought before beyond 
the concerns of the prefent world. He oppofed, with a ve- 
hemence that could fcarcely be with{tood, the errors which 
had been long current in the church and the {chools, as 
truth, fhewing that the fcriptures were the only telt of 
found doGrine and practical morality. He applied himfelf 
diligently to the ftudy of the fcriptures, in their original 
languages, and encouraged the cultivation of thefe languages 
in the univerfity, as the only fure foundation on which a 
proper knowledge of religion could be built. Luther was 
a ftri€t difciplinarian in the college, but he exaéted no more 
from the young men under his infpection than he fhewed 
himfelf an example of in his own moral condu& ; and thus, by 
uniting a praétical regard to religious duties, with an earnett 
zeal in enforcing them upon the minds of others, he contri- 
buted, in‘an eminent degree, to raife the univerfity of Wittem-~ 
‘burg to a high degree of reputation, which amply gratified 
the eleGtor for his munificence in founding it. He had him- 
felf been early initiated in the Peripatetic philofophy, then 


- univerfally taught in the fchools; but his eyes were foon 


opened to its numerous defects and filly fubtleties, and while 
a profeflor at Wittemburg, in 1516, he wrote to Jodocus, 
a zealous Ariftotelian, who had been his preceptor at Erfurt, 
ftating at fir only his doubts refpeting the doétrines in 
which he had been inftru&ted, and which, in his turn, it 
was expeted he fhould teach others. Jodocus, wholly un- 
prepared for fuch remarks, made with firmnefs, mingled 
with modefty, was highly incenfed againft the author of 


them, and in his next vifit to Urfurt refufed to fee him. 


Luther had not a mind to be intimidated; even the refpect 


which he felt for the initruétor of his early years forbad him 
to recede a fingle ftep ; he had fet his hands to the plough, 
and could not look back ; he had embarked in the caufe of 
reform, and mutt neceflarily advance, notwithftanding the 
difficulties that might be oppofed to him by his deareft 
friends. He accordingly wrote a fecond letter to Jodocus, 
in which he gave it as his decided opinion, grounded upon 
indifputable evidence, that it would be impoifible to reform 
the church, without entirely abolifhing the canons and de- 
cretals, and with them the fcholaltic theology, philofophy, 
and logic, and inftituting others in their {lead. 

In early life, Luther, whofe comprehenfive mind could 
grafp all fubjects, had ttudied the writings of St. Augutftine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and other celebrated {chool- 
men; and in the difpute concerning Univerfals, attached 
himfelf to the party of the Nominalifts, but maturer age 
and reflection inftructed him to treat the whole controverfy 
with contempt. his has been referred chiefly to his early 
acquaintance with the ancients, but it was probably owing 
rather to. that peculiar ftrength and ardour of mind which 
led him eafily to difeoyer the abfurdity of the prevailing 
modes of reafoning, and of judging upon theological and 
philofophical fubjects, and to obferve with regret and indig- 
nation the fatal effects of corrupt philofophy united with 
ecclefiaftical tyranny. Under the article Leo X. we have 
alluded to the general fale of indulgences publifhed by that 
pontiff; this proved the firft link in a chain of caufes which 
produced a revolution in the fentiments of mankind, the 
greateft, as well as the moft beneficial that has happened 
fince the publication of Chriftianity. When Leo was raifed 
to the papal throne, he found the revenues of the church 
exhaufted by the vaft projects of his predeceffors: he felt 
no defire to purfue a fyltem of economy ; his heart, as we 
have feen, (fee Lzo X.) was intent on aggrandizing his 
family : to this may be added his love of {pleadour, his tafte 
for pleafure, and’ his munificence in rewarding men of genius 
and merit, all which involved him in new expences ; in order 
to provide a fund for which, he tried every device that hint- 
felf and friends could invent, to drain the credulous multi- 
tude of their wealth. Hence the fale of indulgences, which 
pretended to convey to the pofleffor, either the pardon of his 
own fins, or the releafe of any one, already dead, in whofe 
happinets he was interefted, from the pains of purgatory. Leo 
had not, however, the credit of the invention of this fyltem ; 
it may be referred back to the papacyf of Urban IL., in the 
eleventh century, who had contrived the lucrative trade, in 
order that the pope might: have the means of recompenfing 
thofe who went to join the army of the crufaders in the 
Holy Land. They were afterwards granted to thofe who, 
being unwilling to ferve themfelves, hired a foldier for that 
purpofe, and ina fhort time they were beftowed on fuch as 
gave money for accomplifhing any pious work enjoined by 
the holy pontiff. 

Julius II. had beftowed indulgences on all who contri- 
buted towards building the church of St. Peter at Rome, 
which, as we have feen, was begun while he {at upon the 
papal throne, and as Leo was carrying on that expentive 
building, his grant was founded on the fame pretence. ‘The 
right of promulgating thefe indulgences in Germany, toge- 
ther with a fhare in the profits arifing from the fale of them, 
was grauted to Albert, eletor of Mentz, and arclibifhop of 
Magdeburg, who, as his chief agent for retailing them in 
Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar of licentious 
morals, who executed his commiflion with great zeal and 
fuccefs, but without regard to any principles of prudence 

or 
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“or decency. At length the trade was carried on with fo 
Tittle attention to the interefts of fociety, that it became a 
general wifh that fome check fhould be given to it. Luther 
‘was not au inattentive fpettator: he beheld, with concern 
and indignation, the artifices of thofe who fold, and the folly 
‘or fimplicity of thofe who purchafed indulgences. Having 
examined the fubjeét, and finding that the praétice derived 
no countenance from the feriptures, he determined openly to 
proteft again{ft fuch fcandalous impofitions on his deluded 
countrymen. F 

In the year 1517, he attacked, with all the vehemence in 
‘his power, from the pulpit, in the great church of Wittem- 
burg, the vices of thofe very monks who dared openly to 
-diftribute indulgences: he tried their dofrines by the 
ftandard of fcripture, and exhorted his hearers to look for 
falvation to the means appointed by God in his holy word. 
The boldnefs and fervour with which he uttered his exhort- 
ations did not fail to make a deep and lafting impreflion on 
the people, who, fufpecting the delufions to which they had 
been long fubject, were ready to join any perfon, efpecially 
one whofe charaéter for integrity tlood fo -high as Luther’s, 
-in throwing off a yoke which they were {carcely able to 
endure. Luther was not content with undeceiving the 
-perfons who crowded round his pulpit; ‘he advanced with 
dignity to a higher authority ; he wrote to Albert, elector 
of Mentz, and archbifhop of Magdeburg, remonitrating 
againft the falfe opinions, as we!l as the wicked lives, of the 
defenders and diflributors of indulgences, intreating him, in 
a mott fupplicatory tone, to exercile the authority vélted in 
“him for correcting thefe evils. ‘The archbifhop was, however, 
too deeply intereited in thefe abufes to lend a hand in putting 
-anendto chem. In addition to his letter, Luther tran{mitted 
to the prelate ninety-five thefes, which he had propofed as 
fubje&ts of inquiry and difputation, and which he had pub- 
licly fixe! in a church at Wittemburg, with a challenge to 
‘the learned to oppofe on a given day, either in perfon or by 
‘writing ; and to the whole he added a folemn proteftation 
of his profound refpeé& for the apoltolic fee, and implicit 
fubmiffion to its authority. On the appointed day no per- 
-fon appeared to conteft Luther’s thefes, which rapidly fpread 
-all over Germany, and excited univerfal admiration of the 
boldnefs which he difcovered in venturing to call in queftion 
‘the papal power and authority, and to attack the Dominicans, 
armed, as they were, with all the terrors of the inquilitorial 
‘authority. The friars of his own order were delighted with 
shis inveétives againft the monks who fold indulgences, and 
were anxious to fee them expofed to the hatred and feorn 
-of the people ; and he was fecretly encouraged in his pro- 
-ceedings by his fovereign, the elector of Saxony, who thought 
they might contribute to give fome check to the exactions 
of the court of Rome, which the fecular princes had been 
long unfuccefsfully endeavouring to oppofe. The publica- 
‘tion of Luther’s thefes brought into the field many zealous 
champions in defence of the holy church, who were lefs 
eager for the diflemination of the truth, than for the profits 
which exifting abufes afforded them, and who accordingly 
traduced the character of Luther, endeavouring to excite 
the indignation of the clergy and populace againft him. 
Luther, however, was not to be terrified by any meafures 
which his prefent adverfaries could adopt: he found a large 
~body of the people adhering to his docirines, and he was 
content, in their behalf, to go through evil report as well as 
-good report: he even went fo far, in a public declaration, 
‘as to fay, “that if the pope and cardinals entertained the 
fame opinions with his opponents, and fet up any authority 
sagain{t that of fcripture, there could be no doubt but that 
Rome was itfelf the very feat of antichrift, and. that it 


would be happy for thofe countries which fhould feparate 
themfelves from her.”’ > 

It does not appéar that; at this earlyperiod, Luther had 
any intention of fetting himfelf againft the power of the 
pope; he even wrote a letter to his holinefs in the moft 
refpeciful terms, ‘{hewing the uprightnefs of his intentions, 
and the juttice.of the caufe of which he was the advocate. 
Shortly after this, by the inceffant reprefentations cf Luther’s 
adverfaries, that the heretical notions he was propagating 
threatened the molt fatal mifchiefs to the interefts of the 
‘church, Leo iffued an order for his appearing at Rome to 
jultify bimfelf The judges of his conduct were already 
appointed and feleGted on account of their hoftility to him. 
The reformer, by means of his own petitions, and the inter- 
ference of thofe friendly to his caufe, was allowed to be 
heard at Augfburg, inltead of being obliged to travel to 
Rome. Even here, his avowed enemy, cardinal Cajeran, — 
was appointed to try the merits of the queftion. Luther 
arrived at Augfburg in the month of October, 1518, ard 
was immediately admitted into the prefence of the cardinal, 
who, in their feveral interviews, would not condefcend to 
argue the matter with a perfon of fuch inferior rank: but, 
by the mere dictate of authority, required Luther, by virtue 
of the apoftolic powers with which he was ivelted, to re- 
traét the opinions which he had advanced, and to fubmit, 
without hefitation, to the judzment of the pope. Luther, 
though, for the moment, furprifed at the demand of recan- 
tation, declared that he could not, with a fafe confcience, 
renounce opinions which he believed to be true, nor fhould 
any contideration induce him to do what would be fo bafe 
in itfelf and fo offenfive te God: ftill, however, he declared 
his readinefs to fubmit to the lawful determination of the 
church. He went much farther: he expreffed a willingnets 
to refer the controverfy to certain univeriities which he 
named, and promifed neither to write nor preach concerning 
indulgences, provided the fame filence with refpe& to them 
were enjoined on his adverfaries, ‘Thefe offers were rejected 
by the cardinal, who peremptorily infifted upon a fimple re- 
cantation, and, at the fame time, forbad the reformer to enter 
again into his prefence, unlefs he came prepared to comply 
with what he required. As he had no inteation to fubmit, 
he thought it more prudent to withdraw, which he did in as 
private a manner as poffible, having firft prepared a formal 
and folemn appeal from the pope, who was then ignorant — 
of his caufe, to the pope, at a time when he fhould have re- 
ceived more full and explicit information with refpec to it. 

The fudden departure of Luther enraged the papal le- 
gate, who wrote to the elector of Saxony, opens 3 him to — 
withdraw his proteétion from fo feditious a perfon, and 
either to fend him prifoner to Rome, or te banifh him from his 
territories. . The eleétor refufed to comply with either of 
thefe requefts, though with many external profeffions of 
efteem for the cardinal; but he at the fame time affured 
Luther privately, that he would not defert him. Being 
thus ably fupported, Luther continued to vindicate his 
opinions, and he gave a challenge to all the inquifitors to 
come and difpute with him at Wittemburg, promiling them 
not only a fafe conduct from the eleGtor, but liberal enter- 
tainment, free from all expences, while they continued at 
that place. In the mean time Leo’s ambition urged him te 
iffuea bull, by which he attempted, by his papal authority, ~ 
to put an end to the difpute about indulgences, and in this 
public paper, he magnified, almoft without bounds, the 
efficacy of indulgences, and imperioufly commanded all 
Chriftians to affent to what he delivered, as the doGtrine of 
the Holy Catholic church. Luther was now fatisfied that 
the ftorm would fpeedily fall upon him, and therefore. had 
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recourle to the only expedient left him, to ward off the 
effe&t of papal cenfures, by appealing from the pontiff to a 
general council, which he maintained to be fuperior in 
authority to the pope. In January 1519 the emperor died, 
which rendered it expedient for the court of Rome to fuf- 
pend any direct proceedings againft Luther; for by this 
event, the vicariat of that part of Germany, which is go- 
verned by Saxon laws, devolved on the eleGtor of Saxony, 
and was executed by him during the interregnum which 
preceded the eleGtion of the emperor Charles V. Under 
the adminiftration of this prince, Luther enjoyed tranquil- 
lity, and his opinions were fuffered to take root, and even 
to grow up with fome degree of ftrength and firmnefs. 

Leo now hoped he fhould be able to bring back Luther 
to fubmiffion and obedience, without having recourfe to 
harfh meafures. He accordingly fixed on Charles Miltitz, 
a Saxon knight, a perfon endowed with much prudence 
and dexterity, whom he fent into Saxony, as his legate, to 
prefent the eleGtor with a golden confecrated rofe, as a mark 
of peculiar diftinGtion, and alfo to treat with Luther about 
the means of reconciling him to the court of Rome. Mil- 
titz, by his great addrefs and foothing manners, and his en- 
comiums on Luther’s character, produced a confiderable 
effet on his mind, and he made fuch conceffions as proved, 
that his principles as a reformer were by no means fteadily 
fixed. He agreed to obferve a profound filence on the 
fubjeét of indulgences, provided his adverfaries were bound 
to the fame meafures; and he wrote a humble and fub- 
miflive letter to the pope, acknowledging he had carried his 
zeal and animofity too far ; and he even confented to publifh 
a circular letter, exhorting his followers and adherents to 
reverence and obey the dictates of the Holy Roman church. 

Had the court of Rome been fufficientiy prudent, and ac- 
cepted this fubmiffion of Luther, and prevented its own 
champions from engaging in the field of controverfy, the 
caufe of the reformation would have been loft. But the 
inconfiderate zeal of fome of Luther’s opponents, renewed 
the divifions which were fo nearly healed, and obliged 
Luther and his followers to examine deeper into the enormi- 
ties which prevailed in the papal hierarchy, as well as the 
doétrines of the church. During this year a famous con- 
troverfy was carried on at Leipfic, on the challenge of 
Eckius, between himfelf and Carloftadt, concerning the 
freedom of the will, and at the fame time he urged Luther 
to enter the lifts with him, on the fubject of the pope’s au- 
thority and fupremacy. The challenge was accepted, and 
on the appointed day the three champions appeared in the 
field. The aflembly which met to witnefs the combat was 
numerous and fplendid, and each of the combatants con- 
duéted himfelf with great fkilland dexterity ; in the courfe 
of the debate, Luther no doubt was carried farther than he 
dreamed of going, led on from one argument to another : 
he at length maintained, that the church of Rome, in the 
earlier ages, had never been confidered as fuperior to other 
churches, and combated the pretenfions of that church and its 
bifhop, from the teftimony of fcripture, the authority of the 
fathers, and the moft approved ecclefiaftical hiftorians, and 
even from the decrees of the council of Nice, while the heft 
arguments of his adverfary were derived from fpurious de- 
cretals, none of which could boaft of an antiquity equal to 
that of four centuries. Hoffman, the prefident, refufed to 
declare on which fide victory had fallen, and the queftion 
was referred to the univerfities of Paris and Erfurt. Eckius 
clearly faw that the auditors generally declared in favour of 
the arguments made ufe of by his adverfary, and from this 
moment he breathed fury and revenge again{t Luther. The 
fatter had, however, the happinefs to know, that he had 
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convinced the celebrated Philip Melanéthon, at that time 
profeffor of the Greek, at the univerfity of Wittemburg, of 
the juftice of his caufe, and he foon after found a vigorous 
auxiliary in Ulric Zuingle, a canon of Zurich, m Switzer- 
land, whofe extenfive learning and uncommon fagacity were 
accompanied with the utmoft intrepidity and refolution. 
The party of reformers now was great in the talents, and 
illuftrious in the charaéters of their leaders, who made, at 
this period, the utmoit efforts to draw over Erafmus to their 
fide. The reputation and authority of this great fcholar 
were of the higheft weight in Europe, as well on account 
of his talents as of his ftri€tures upon the errors of the 
church, and upon the ignorance and vices of the clergy. 
He had fown the feeds which Luther cherifhed and brought 
to maturity, but was, however, too wary to entangle him- 
felf fo deeply in the difpute as to lead him into any danger. 
About this time the univerfities of Cologne and Louvain 
took part againft Luther, againft whofe decrees he imme- 
diately wrote with his ufual fpirit and intrepidity. Eckius 
likewife repaired to Rome, intent on accomplifhing the 
ruin of Luther, and he thought he had performed the deed 
when, by his exertions and influence, pope Leo affembled 
the college of cardinals to prepare a fentence againft him 
with fuch deliberation, as it was hoped no exception could 
be taken, either with regard to form or matter. 

On the 15th of June 1520, the bull was iffued, in which 
forty-one propofitions, extraéted from Luther’s works, 
were condemned as heretical and feandalous, and ail perfons 
were forbidden to read his writings on pain of excommuni- 
cation ; thofe who poffefled any of them were commanded, 
under fevere penalties, to commit them to the flames. Lu- 
ther himfelf, if he did not within fixty days publicly recant 
his errors, and burn his books, was pronounced an obftinate 
heretic, excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan for the 
dettruétion of the flefh ; and all fecular princes were re- 
quired, under pain of incurring the fame cenfure, to feize 
his perfon, that he might be punifhed as his crimes fhould 
be found to merit. Short-fighted priefts, and rafh bigots, 
contemplated in this fentence the ruin of Luther, and the 
termination of thofe principles which he had efpoufed ; but 
it has proved fatal only to the church which uttered it, and 
to the caufe which it was intended to fupport. When an 
account of what had happened was brought to Luther, he 
was neither difconcerted nor intimidated, but calmly con- 
fulted the moft proper means of prefent defence, and future 
fecurity. He appealed a fecond time to a general council, 
and came to the refolution of voluntarily renouncing com- 
munion with the church of Rome, and in juttification of his 
own conduét, which he might well expect would be every 
where, though not by all perfons, condemned, he expofed * 
to the world, without the leaft difguife or ceremony, the 
abominable corruptions and delufions of the papal hierarchy ; 
he went ftill farther, and without hefitation declared, in the 
moft folemn manner, before the whole world, that the pope 
was the prediéted “man of fin,”? the anti-chritt fet forth in 
the writings of the New Teltament. Being now releafed 
from all obedience to the pope, and fetting himfelf up in 
oppolition to his power, he. declaimed, without fcruple, 
againft his tyranny, and he exhorted all Chriftian princes to 
fhake off the ignominious yoke, which had been fo long im- 
pofed on them, but the weight of which neither they nor 
their fathers could well bear. He made it the theme of his 
joy and exultation, that he was marked out as an obje& of 
ecclefiaftical indignation, becaufe he had ventured to affert 
and vindicate the liberty of mankind. Luther proceeded 
from words to aéts ; Leo had burnt the books of Tuther, 
and he, by way of returning the compliment, aflembled all 
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the profeffors and ftudents of the univerfity of Wittem- 
burg, and with much ceremony, in the prefence of a pro- 
digious multitude of people of all ranks and orders, com- 
mitted to the flames the pope’s bull, and the decretals and 
canons relating to his fupreme jurifdiGtion: the example 
was foon followed in feveral cities of Germany. He next 
colle&ted from the canon law fome of the moft extravagant 
propofitions with refpeét to the omnipotence of the papal 
power, and the fubordination of all fecular jurifdiction to 
the authority of the holy fee, which he publifhed with a 
commentary, pointing out the impiety of fuch tenets, and 
their evident tendency to fubvert all civil government. 
Within a month after this, a fecond bull was iffued againft 
him, by which he was expelled from communion with the 
church, for having infulted the majefty, and difowned the 
fupremacy of the Roman pontiff. The intimidating power 
of papal condemnation had now loft its effe&t in Germany, 
and the bull of Leo put his antagonift upon the project of 
founding a chureh upon principles dire€tly oppofite to thofe 
of Rome, and to eltablifh in it a fyftem of doétrine and 
ecclefiattical difeipline, more confonant with the fpirit and 
precepts of the gofpel. - 

From this time Luther never ceafed to attack the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome, and his reafoning made 
deep impreffions upon the minds of the people; their refpeét 
and reverence for ancient in{titutions and doétrines in which 
they had been educated were fhaken. Students crowded 
from all parts of the empire to Wittemburg, and under 
Luther, Melan&hon, Carloftadt, and other eminent, and, 
for the time, truly enlightened profeffors, imbibed princi- 
ples, which, on their return, they propagated among their 
countrymen with zeal and ardour. On the arrival of 
Charles V. in Germany, the firft a& of his adminiftration 
was to afflemble a diet of the empire at Worms. This 
meeting was fixed for the fixth of January 1521; in the 
circular letter to the different princes, the emperor informed 
them that the exprefs purpofe of this meeting, was to con- 
cert with them the proper meafures for checking the pro- 
grefs of thofe new and dangerous opinions, which threatened 
to difturb the peace of Germany, and overthrow the reli- 
gion of their anceftors. At the fame time the pope gave 
notice to the elector of Saxony, of the decree which he had 
iffued againft the herefies of Luther, and requefted that he 
would fo far concur with him as to caufe all the writings of 
Luther to be publicly burnt, and that he would either put 
the author of them to death, or imprifon him, or at leaft 
fend him to Rome. He fent a fimilar meflage to Wittem- 
burg, but neither the ele€tor nor the univerfity paid any 
attention to the exhorfations of his holinefs. To the elector 
of Saxony Luther was under infinite obligations, as by 
him alone was the emperor prevented from taking {teps, 
which would have been fatal to the progrefs of his canfe. 
As foon as the diet was aflembled at Worms, the papal 
legates infifted that they were bound, without deliberation, 
to condemn a man-whom the pope had already excommuni- 
cated as an obftinate heretic. The emperor in this was 
ready to acquiefce, but the eleGtor again ftepped forth in 
defence of Luther, and not enly prevented the publication 
of any unjuft edi@ againit him, but infifted that he ought 
to have his caufe tried by the canons of the Germanic 
church, and the laws of the empire. It was therefore re- 
folved, that Luther fhould be fummoned before the diet, 
and be allowed a hearing before any final fentence fhould be 
pronounced againit him. To proteét him again{t the vio- 
lence of his enemies, the emperor, and all the princes 
through whofe territories he was to pafs, granted him a fafe 
conduct, and Charles himfelf wrote to require his immediate 
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attendance, renewing, in the moft folemn manner, his af- 
furances of proteétion from injury or ill-treatment. Luther 
had no fooner received the fummons than he prepared to 
obey it. Nor could the remonftrances of his friends pre- 
vent him from running the rifk of being treated as his books 
had been already treated. Some of them, anxious for his 
fafety, reminded him of the fate of the celebrated Hufs 
under fimilar circumftances, and proteGted by the fame — 
fecurity of an imperial fafe-condué, and filled with folici- 
tude, advifed and entreated him not to rufh wantonly into 
danger. But Luther with calmnefs and dignity replied, 
“ I am lawfully called to appear at Worms, and thither 
will I go in the name of the moft high God, though as 
many devils, as there are tiles on the Theale! were there. 
combined againft me.” , : 

On the 16th of April Luther arrived at Worms, where 
greater crowds are faid to have aflembled to behold him, than 
had ever appeared at the emperor’s public entry. While he 
continued in that city, he was not only treated with refpedt, 
but his apartments were reforted to by perfons of high 
rank, and by the princes of the empire. Before the diet he 
behaved with becoming refpe&t ; he acknowledged that he 
had fometimes been carried away by the ardour of his tem- 
per, and that the vehemence of his writings could not al- 
ways be juitified. While, however, he readily admitted his 
errors, he fhewed no inclination to renounce a fingle import- 


played the utmoft prefence of mind when he was called on 
to plead his caufe before the grand aflembly, on the 17th and 
18th of April. That his reafonings fhould not change the ~ 
minds of thofe who came to condemn, cannot bea matter of © 
furprize, but when he was called on to recant, he folemnly — 
declared, that he would neither abandon his principles, nor 
materially change his conduét, unlefs he were previoufly con- 
vinced, by the feriptures, or the force of reafoning, that his 
fentiments were erroneous and his condué& unlawful. En- 
raged at his unbending fpirit, fome of the ecclefiaftics pro- 
poted, notwithftanding the promifes made to the contrary, 
to avail themfelves of the opportunity of having an enemy in 
their power, to deliver the church at once from fuch a pefti- 
lent heretic. But the members of the diet and the emperor 
alfo refufed to a&t in a manner that muft blaft their charaéter 
for ever with the world, and Luther was permitted to depart. 
in fafety. Scarcely, however, had he left the city, when, * 
in the emperor’s name, and by the authority of the diet, he 
was, ina molt fevere edit, pronounced an obitinate heretic, 
a member cut off from the church, deprived of the privi- 
leges which he had enjoyed as a fubje& of the empire, and 
the fevereft punifhments were denounced againit thofe whe 
fhould receive, entertain, or countenance him, either by aéis 
of hofpitality, by converfation, or writing, and all were re- — 
quired to concur in feizing his perfon, as foon as the term of 
his fafe-conduét expired. This decree produced fearcely any 
effect ; the emperor was too much engaged by the commo- 
tions in Spain, and in the wars in Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries, to attend to Luther, and the fovereizn princes who — 
had not been prefent at the diet, and who felt for the liber- 
ties of the empire, and the rights of the Germani¢ church,* 
treated it with the higheft indignation, or the utmoft cen. 
tempt. Luther was itil, to the elector of Saxony, the 
obje& of his molt anxious folicitude; and the meafures 
which he adopted at this critical jugéture, effetually fe- 
cured him from the threatening ftorm. In confequence of a 
preconcerted plan, and, as fome hiftorians have imagined, not 
without the knowledge of the emperor, as Luther was on 
his journey, near Eifenach, a number of horfemen in mafks 
rufhed out of a wood, and furrounding his company, car- 
ried 
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vied him off with the utmoft {peed to the caftle of Warten- 
burg. There the noble-minded ele&tor ordered him to be 
fupplied with every thing that he could want, but the place 
of his retreat was kept a profound fecret. ‘The fudden dif 
appearance of Luther not only occafioned the moft bitter 
difappointment to his adverfaries, but rendered them doubly 
odious to the people of Germany, who, not knowing what 
was become of their leader in reformation, conjectured a 
thoufand things, till at length they were ready to give him 
up as deftroyed by the fury of his enemies. Luther was, 
however, livingin peace, and in the enjoyment of whatever 
was neceflary to his well being and to his amufement ; he was 
frequently indulged with the exercife of hunting in the com- 
pany of thole who had the charge of him, living in this retire- 
ment under the nameof Yonker George. During the pe- 
riod of his folitude, he tranflated a great part of the New 
Teftament into the German language, wrote and publifhed 
traéts in defence of his doétrines, which, as foon as they 
were feen, revived and animated the {pirit of his followers, and 
wrote frequent letters to his friends ; he had alfo, during this 
period, the fatisfaction of knowing that his opinions were gain- 
ing ground, and that they had already made fome progrefs.in 
almoft every city in Saxony. Luther, weary at length of 
his retirement, appeared publicly at Wittemburg, in March 
1522: this ftep he took without the eleétor’s knowledge or 
confent, but he immediately wrote him a letter to prevent 
the poffibility of his taking offence, afligning as a reafon, that 
it was in confequence of the information which he had received 
of the proceedings of Carloftadt, one of his difciples, who 
was animated with fimilar zeal, but poffeffed lefs prudence 
and moderation than his malter. “This perfon, in the ab- 
fence of Luther, had attempted to abolifh the ufe of mafs, 
to remove images out of the churches, to fet afide auric ular 
confeffion, the invocation of faints, and in fhort had quite 
changed the doétrine and difcipline of the church at Wittem- 
burg, all which Luther faid was unfeafonably and rathly 
done. At this time the do&rines of the reformer were not 
known in France; and in England, the fovereign, Henry 
VIIL., had made the moft vigorous exertions to prevent them 
from invading his realms: he even undertook to write them 
down, in a treatife entitled *«* Of the Seven Sacraments,”’ 
&c. This werk he prefented to Leo X. in Oftober 1521. 
The pope was fo well pleafed with the royal attempt to 
confute the arguments of Luther, that he complimented 
him with the title of «* Defender of the Faith.” Whatever 
refpet and reverence Luther might fhew to kings as fuch, 
he had none for the arguments of an antagonilt, though armed 
with royal authority, and anfwered Henry with much feve- 
rity, treating his performance in the molt contemptuous 
manner. Luther now publifhed his tranflation of the ferip- 
tures, which produced fudden, and almoft incredible effects 
on the people of Germany, and proved more fatal to 
the church of Rome than all his other works. It was 
read with the utmoft avidity by perfons of every rank, 
who, with aftonifhment, difcovered, how contrary the pre- 
cepts of Chrift are to the inventions of his pretended vicege- 
rents, and being in poffeffion of the rule and ftandard of 
faith, they conceived themfelves qualified to judge of efta- 
blifhed opinions, and to pronounce when they were conform- 
able to that ftandard. About this time, feveral imperial 
cities in Germany abolifhed the mafs, and the other fupertti- 
tious rites of popery, and openly embraced the reformed re- 
ligion. The elector of Brandenburg, the dukes of Brunf- 
wick and Lunenburg, and the prince of Anhalt, became 
avowed patrons of Luther’s opinions, and countenanced the 
preaching of them in their territories. Luther now made 
epen war with the pope and bifhops, and to render them as 


defpicable as poffible, he wrote one book againft the pope’s 
bull, and another againft the order falfely called the order 
of the bifhops. The fame year he wrote to the affembly of 
the ftates of Bohemia, in which he affured them that he was 
labouring to eftablifh their do&trine in Germany, and ex- 
horted them not to return to the communion of the church 
of Rome. Ferdinand, archduke of Auftria, the empe- 
ror’s brother, promulgated a very fevers edict againft the 
tranflation of the feriptures, and forbade all the fubjeGis of 
his imperial majefty to poffefs any copies of it, or of Luther’s 
other works. In this ftate of things Leo &. died, and was 
fucceeded on the papal throne by Adrian VJ., who imme- 
diately concerted meafures with his cardinals concerning the 
belt means for {topping the progrefs of herefy. The diet 
of the empire was holden foon after at Nuremberg, to which 
Adrian fent his brief, in which he obferves, that he had heard 
with grief and indignation, that Martin Luther continued to 
teach the fame errors, and to publifh almoft daily books full 
of herefies ; that it appeared {trange to him that fo large and 
fo religious a nation could be feduced by a wretched apoftate 
friar ; that nothing, however, could be more pernicious te 
Chriftendom, and that he therefore accordingly exhorts them 
to ufe their utmoft endeavours to make Luther, and the au- 
thors of thefe tumults, return to their duty ; or, if they re- 
fufe and continue obftinate, to proceed againit them accord- 
ing to the laws of the empire. 

The admonitions of his holinefs produced no effe& what- 
ever, and the difciples of Luther advanced in their career 
with exultation and triumph. In 1523, Luther publifhed 
feveral pieces; among thefe were fome on the monattic life, 
which he attacked with great feverity, and his exhortations, 
united with much ftrong fatire, produced important effects, 
for foon after nine nuns, among whom was Catharine de 
Bore, whom he afterwards married, eloped from a nunnery 
and came to Wittemburg, an at that was as highly ap- 
plauded by the reformer, as it was condemned by the devo- 
tees to the Romanchurch. Luther compares the deliverance 
of thefe nuns from the flavery of monaftic life to that of the 
fouls which Chrift had delivered by his death. ‘This year two 
of the followers of Luther were burnt at Bruflels, and 
thefe were the firft who fuffered martyrdom for his caufe : 
and about the fame time that this tragical event was perpe- 
trated, he wrote aconfolatory letter to thrée noble ladies at 
Mifnia, who were banifhed from the duke of Saxony’s court 
at Eriburg, for reading his books. 

On the death of Adrian VI., Clement VII. who fuc- 
ceeded him, fent a legate to the diet which was to be held at 
Nuremberg, to urge the neceflity of a {peedy execution of 
the ediét of Worms: he was unfuccefsful in the obje@ of 
his miffion, and found that the German princes, in general, 
were not at all inimical to the reformation ; he accordingly 
retired to Ratifbon with the bifhops, and thofe of the princes 
who adhered to the caufe of Rome, where they engaged vi- 
goroufly toexecnte the edié&t of Worms in their refpective 
dominions. It was in the courfe of this year that the con- 
troverfy between Erafmus and Luther on the doétrine of 
“© free-will” commenced. Erafmus had been long urged to 
take up his pen againft the reformer, though it was with the 
greatelt reluctance that he yielded to the importunities of the 
pope and Catholic princes, fufpecting that it would not be 
found the beft mode of ending the differences, and eftablifh- 
ing the peace of the church. At length he ftood forward in 
defence of the doétrine of free-will, being defirous to clear 
himfelf from the fufpicion of favouring a caute, which he 
would not wifh to be thought in any way to favour. His 
book was entitled a ‘Conference concerning Free-will,’’ 
which was written with’ much moderation, and without per- 
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fonal refieCtions. To foften the anger of Luther, he fays in 
his preface, “¢ That he ought not to take it ill that he dif- 
fents from his opinionsin particular points, as he had allowed 
himfelf the liberty of differing from the judgment of popes, 
univerfities, and dogtors in the church.’ It was fome time 
before Luther took up his pen in defence of his own pofi- 
tions, but his anfwer was extremely fevere : he accufed his 
opponent of “ being carelefs about religion, and little folici- 
tous what became of it, provided the world continued in 
peace, and that his notions were rather philofophical than 
diated by Chriftian truth.”’ Luther was next engaged in a 
controyerfy with Carloftadt, refpe&ting the eucharift. 
Though Luther had renounced the doétrine of ‘ tranfub- 
ftantiation,’”? according to which the bread and wine were 
changed by confecration into the body and blood of Chritt, 
yet he thought that the partakers of the Lord’s fupper re- 
ceived in fome myftical way, with bread and wine, the real 
body and blood of Chrift. This daétrine obtained the name 
of ‘*confubftantiation.’”? Carloftadt, who, as we have feen, 
was the difciple of Luther, maintained that the body of 
Chrift was not aCtually prefent, but that the bread and wine 
were no more than external figns, or fymbols, defigned 
to excite in the minds of Chriftians the remembrance’of the 
fufferings and death of Chrift, and of the benefits which 
arife from them. ‘L‘his opinion was univerfally embraced by all 
the friends of the reformation in Switzerland, and by acon- 
fiderable number of its votaries in Germany, but it was the 
commencement of a controverfy that was carried on with 
much bitternefs, which, notwithftanding the endeavours that 
were ufed to reconcile the contending parties, terminated 
at length in a fatal divifion between thofe who had embarked 
together in the facred caufe of religion and liberty, and 
which contributed to retard the progrefs of the reformation, 

In the month of OGtober 1524, Luther threw off the 
monaftic habit, which, though not premeditated and de- 
figned, was regarded as a very proper introduétion to a ftep 
which he took the following year, viz. his marriage to Ca- 
tharine, the perfon already referred to, who had eloped 
from the nunnery of Nimptchen. This meafure expofed 
him to much obloquy from his own friends, as well as from 
the Catholics. He was even afhamed of it himfelf, and 
acknowledged that it had made him fo defpicable, that he 
hoped his humiliation would give joy to angels, and be the 
fource of vexation to devils. Melanéthon found him fo much 
afflicted with his paft conduct, that he wrote fome letters of 
confolation to him. It was not, it was faid, fo much the 
marriage, as the circumftances of the time, and the precipi- 
tation with which it was done, that occafioned the cenfures 
paffed upon Luther. He married fuddenly, and at a time 
when Germany was groaning under the miferies of a war 
which had been occafioned by the introduétion of the new 
do&trines, and which will be noticed under the article Re- 
FORMATION. Luther foon recovered from the ftate of 
abafement into which he had for a feafon fallen, and then af- 
fumed his former air of intrepidity, and boldly fupported 
what he had done. ‘I took,’ faid he, ‘* a wite, in obedi- 
ence to my father’s commands, and haltened the confumma- 
tion, to prevent impediments, and ftop the tongues of flan- 
derers.”’ 

About this period Luther loft by death his friend, and 
the falt friend of the reformation, Frederic, elector of 
Saxony ; but the blow was lefs fenfibly felt, as he was fuc- 
ceeded by his brother John, a more avowed and zealous, 
but lefs able, patron of Luther and his dotrines. Frederic 
had been a kind of mediator between the Roman pontiff and 
the reformers of Wittemburg, and had always entertained 
the hope of reftoring peace in the church, and of fo recon- 


ciling the conténding parties, as to prevent a feparatioa 
either in point of ecclefiaftical jurifdiGtion or religious com- 
munion: hence, though rather favourable to the innovations 
of Luther, he took no pains to introduce any change inte 
the churches of his own dominions, nor to fubje€t them to 
his jurifdiGtion. But his fucceffor ated very differently : he 
ordered a body of laws relating to the form of ecclefiaftical 
government, the method of public worfhip, the rank, of- 
fices, and revenues of the priefthood, and other matters of 
that nature, to be drawn up by Luther end Melan&hon, 
which he afterwards promulgated throughout his dominions, 
The example of this prince was followed by all the other 
princes and ftates of Germany, who renounced the papal 
fupremacy and jurifdiction. The Lutherans were now 
threatened with a grievous perfecution, which the public 
troubles of Europe only prevented from being carried into 
execution: they, on the other hand, were not negligent in 
taking effeCtual meafures for defending themfelyes againft 
the fuperitition and violence of their adverfaries, and formed 
the plan of a confederacy for that prudent purpofe. 

In June 1526, a diet of the empire was held at Spires, at 
which Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother, prefided ; Charles 
being fully occupied with the troubles in Spain and Italy. 
When the ftate of religion came before the aflembly, the em- 
peror’s ambafladors ufed their utw oft endeavours to obtaina 


-refolution, that all difputes about religion fhould be fup- 


preffed, and that the fentence which had heen pronounced 
at Worms againft Luther and his followers fhould be put 
into rigorous execution; but it was agreed, that they could 
not execute that fentence, nor come to any determination 
with refpe&t to the do€trines by which it had been occa- 
fioned, before the whole matter was fubmitted to the cogni- 
zance of a general council, lawfully aflembled. An addrefs 
to the emperor was unanimoufly agreed on, befeeching him 
to aflemble, without delay, a free and general council; and 
it was alfo refolved, that, in the mean time, the princes and 
{tates of the empire fhould, in their refpeétive dominions, be 
at liberty to manage ecclefiaftical matters in the manner 
which they fhould think expedient; yet fo as to be able to 
give an account of their adminiftration to God and the em- 
peror. This was a refolution the moft: favourable to the 
caufe of Lutheranifm; and feveral potentates, whom the 
dread of perfecution had hitherto prevented from declaring 
for the reformation, being now delivered from their reftraint, 
renounced publicly the fuperftition of Rome, and intro- 
duced among them the fame form of religious worfhip, and 
the fame fyitem of doétrine, which had been received in 
Saxony. Luther and his fellow-labourers, in the mean 
time, by their writings, their in{ftru€tions, their admoni- 
tions, and counfels, were carrying on their great caufe with 
a fpirit fuitable to the importance and greatnefs of their un- 
dertaking. But this encouraging ftate of affairs was not of 
long duration: the emperor began to take meafures for the 
recovery of thofe prerogatives which had been {natched from 
his predeceflors, and which were neceflary to the promotion 
of his ambitious fchemes. For this purpofe, he regarded it | 
as neceflary to fupprefs opinions, which might form new 
bonds of confederacy aniong the princes of the empire, and 
unite them by ties ftronger and more facred than any poli- 
tical conneétion. He accordingly refolved to employ all 
the means in his power for the tull eftablifhment of the reli- 
gion, of which he was regarded the natural protector; con- 
fidering this as the inftrument by which he could extend his 
civil authority. He appointed, for this purpofe, a diet of 
the empire to be held at Spires, in the {pring of 1529, for 
the exprefs purpole of taking into confideration the itate of 
religion, In that diet the archduke Ferdinand merle 
an 
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and had the addrefs to procure a majority approving a de- 
cree, which declared it unlawful to introduce any change in 
the doétrine, difcipline, or worfhip of the eftablifhed re- 
ligion, before the determinations of a general council were 
known. This decree was exceedingly revolting to the 
ele@or of Saxony, and other princes, as well as to the de- 
puties of fourteen imperial cities, who, in a body, when 
they found their arguments and remonttrances of no avail, 
entered their folemn prote/ again{t it, on the 19th of April 
1529, and appealed to the emperor and a future council. 
On this account they were diftinguifhed by the name of 
Protestants, which, from this period, has been applied 
to all fe&ts of whatever denomination which have feparated 
themfelves from the Roman church. The protefting princes 
fent embaffies to the emperor, which were ill received ; and 
in anfwer to one of them, they received an account that he 
was determined to come into Germany, with a view te ter- 
minate, in a diet to be held at Augfburg, in June 1530, 
the religious difputes which had produced fo many and 
grievous divifions in the empire. Charles had many con- 
fultations with pope Clement VII. concerning the moft ef- 
fe€tual means for that purpofe. In thefe interviews the 
emperor infifted, in the moft urgent manner, on the neceflity 
of affembling a general council: to this his holinefs was a 
decided enemy, becaufe he had learnt from hiftory that 
general councils were fa€tious, ungovernable, and flow in 
their operations; and he contended that the fureft way was 
for the emperor to do his duty, in fupporting the authority 
of the church, and in employing all his power in executing 
f{peedy vengeance on the obitinate heretical fa€tions, who 
dared to call in queftion the authority of the holy Roman 
fee. Charles was till for mild and conciliatory meafures, 
but promifed if thefe fhould prove ineffeGual, that then he 
would employ the weight of his authority in reducing the 
rebellious to implicit obedience. In his journey to Augf- 
burg he had full opportunity of knowing the fentiments of 
the people, and, from his own obfervation, he was fatisfied 
that feverity ought not to be attempted, until other mea- 
fures proved ineffectual: he therefore called on the ele¢tor 
of Saxony to obtain from Luther, and other eminent di- 
vines, a written explication of their religious fyftem, and an 
explicit avowal of the feveral points in which they differed 
from the church of Rome. Luther delivered to the elector 
at Torgaw feventeen articles, called “* The articles of Tor- 
gaw,” which were deemed by him a proper declaration of 
the fentiments of the reformed. By others they were not 
thought fufficiently open, and Melanéthon was delired to 

ive an account of the fame, who, with a due refpe& to the 
Patiments of Luther, expreffed his opinions, and fet forth 
his dorine, with the greateft elegance and perfpicuity, 
and in terms as little offenfive as poffible to their opponents. 
Such was the origin of the creed, celebrated in hiftory as 
“ The confeffion of Augfburg.”” In June 1530, the diet 
was opened; and in a few days, the Proteftants, who had 
adopted the opinions of Zuingle, delivered their confef- 
fion, drawn up by Martin Bucer. A refutation of this was 
undertaken by Faber, Eckius, and Cochleus, which was 
read publicly in the diet; and the unlimited fubmiffion of 


the Proteftants to the do€trines contained in it was required 


by the emperor. Initead, however, of yielding obedience 


to the imperial command, they demanded a copy of the 


paper, in order that they might have an opportunity of de- 
monitrating more fully its extreme infufficiency and weak- 
nefs. This requeft was refufed, and there was now no 
profpeét of a reconciliation. ‘The emperor next attempted 
to bring over to his views the princes who had been fome 
time the patrons of the new do¢trines: but however defirous 


they might be of obliging the emperor, they would net 
make facrifices to him of their integrity, and, in a firm tone, 
refufed to abandon what they deemed the caufe of God, for 
the fake of any earthly acquifition. The emperor, difap- 
pointed and exceedingly vexed, refolved to take vigorous 
meafures for afferting the authority and doGrines of the 
eltablifhed church, and enforcing the fubmiffion of heretics. 
He accordingly condemned the peculiar tenets held by the 
Proteftants, forbidding any perfon to proteé or even tole- 
rate {uch as taught them, enjoining a {trict obfervance of the 
eftablifhed rites, and prohibiting any further innovation un- 
der fevere penalties. ‘This decree, which was regarded as 
a prelude to the moft violent perfecution, convinced the 
Proteftants that the emperor was refolved on their deftruc- 
tion; and the dread of the calamities which were ready to 
fall on the church oppreffed the fpirit of Melané&thon, who 
refigned himfelf to a fettled melancholy. Luther, however, 
was not at all difheartened, and ufed his utmoft efforts te 
keep up the fpirits of thofe who were willing to give way ; 
being aifured that their perfonal fafety, as well as fuccefs, 
depended wholly on union, In purfuance of this opinion, 
they affembled in 1530, firft at Smalcalde, and afterwards 
at Frankfort, where they formed a folemn alliance and con- 
federacy, with the refolution of defending vigoroufly their 
religion and liberties againit the dangers with which they 
were threatenéd by the edit of Augfburg. They invited 
the kings of England, France, and Denmark, to join in the 
confederacy ; and, by their negociations, fecured powerful 
protection and affiftance, in cafe of neceffity. Luther was 
at firfl averfe from this confederacy, dreading the calamities 
which it-might produce. In this itate of things, the ele@or 
palatine and the eletor of Mentz offered their mediation, 
and endeavoured to reconcile the contending princes; and, 
in a fhort time, negociations were carried on, that finally 
produced a pacification, the terms of which were agreed 
upon at Nuremburg, and folemnly ratified in the diet at 
Ratifbon, Auguft 3d, 1532. By this treaty, the Pro- 
teflant princes engaged to affift the emperor with all their 
forces, in refifting the invafion of the Turks; and it was 
ftipulated that univerfal peace fhould be eftablifhed in Ger- 
many, until the meeting of a general council, the convoca- 
tion of which the emperor was to endeavour to procure 
within fix months; that no perfon fhould be molefted on ac- 
count of religion; that a ftop fhould be put to all proceffes 
begun by the imperial chamber againtt the Proteftants ; and 
that the fentences already paffed to their detriment fhould be 
declared void. 

Luther now had the fatisfa&tion and happinefs of feeing 
one of the chief obftacles to the undifguifed profeffion of his 
opinions removed ; and henceforth he might fit down and 
contemplate the mighty work which he had accomplifhed : 
his difciples and followers, the Proteftants of Germany, , 
who had hitherto been regarded only as a religious fe@, 
came to be confidered as a political body of fome confe- 
quence. The emperor, in conformity to the ftipulations of 
the truce lately concluded, applied to the pope fora general 
council: but Clement threw a multitude of obftacles in the 
way to prevent it; and when he found that to be impoffible, 
he infifted that the meeting fhould be held in Italy, but the 
Proteftants contended for it in Germany. The latter in- 
fifted that all matters in difpute fhould be determined by the 
words of Scripture alone ; the pope afferted that the decrees 
of the church and the opinions of the fathers were of equal 
authority. They required a free council, in which the di- 
vines, commiffioned by different churches, fhould be allowed 
a voice; he aimed at modelling the council in fuch a man- 
ner as would render it entirely dependent on his pleafure. — 
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Above all, the Proteftants thought it unreafonable that they 
fhould bind themfelves to fubmit to the decrees of a council, 
before they knew on what principles thofe decrees were 
founded, by what perfons they were to be pronounced, and 
what forms of proceeding they would obferve. . The pope 
maintained it would be unneceffary to call a council, unlefs 
thofe who demanded it previoufly declared their refolution 
to acquiefce in its decrees. The miceting was accordingly 
poftponed during the pontificate of Clement VII. 

In 1533 Luther wrote a confolatory epiltle to fome per- 
fons who had fuffered hardfhips for adhering to the Aug- 
fourg confefflion of faith, in which he fays, “ The devil is 
the hoft, and the world is his inn; fo that wherever you 
come, you will be fure to find this ugly holt.” He had 
alfo, about this time, a terrible controverfy with George, 
duke of Saxony, who had fuch an averfion to the doétrines 
promulgated by Luther, that he obliged his fubjeéts to take 
an oath that they would never embrace them. At Leipfie 
there were found fixty or feventy perfors, who could not be 
reftrained within the boundaries of the eftablifhed creed, 
and it was difcovered that they had confulted Luther about 
it; upon which the duke complained to the eleétor, that 
Luther had not only abufed his perfon, but had preached 
up rebellion among his fubjeéts. Luther refuted the ac- 
cufation, by proving that he had been fo far from ftirring 
up his fubjeéts againit him, on the {core of religion, that he 
had exhorted them rather to undergo the greateft hardfhips, 
and even fuffer themfelves to be banifhed. In the following 
year, the bible, tranflated by Luther into the German, was 
firft printed, with the privilege of the elector; and it was 
publifhed the year after. He likewife gave to the world a 
book againft mafles, and the confecration of priefts, in which 
he relates a conference which he had with the devil upon 
thofe points: for it is a circumftance worthy of obfervation, 
that, in the whole hiftory of this great man, he never had 
any conflicts of any kind, but the devil was always his an- 
tagonift. In 1535 the new pope Paul III. was applied to 
for a general council ; and in the hope of preventing it, he 
appointed Mantua as the proper place. To this fome of 
the Catholic fovereigns, and all the German Proteftants, 
frongly objected; being fully perfuaded that, in fuch a 
council, nothing would = concluded but what would be 
agreeable to the fentiments and ambition of the pontiff; 
and they demanded the performance of the emperor’s pro- 
mife, that they fhould have a council in Germany. At the 
fame time, that they might not be taken by furprife, they 
defired Luther to draw up a fummary of their doétrine, in 
order to prefent it to the affembled bifhops, if it fhould be 
required of them. This fummary, which was diltinguifhed 
by the name of “ The articles of Smalcalde,” from the 
place at which they were aflembled, is generally joined with 
the creeds and confeflions of the Lutheran church. While 
our reformer was bufily engaged in this work, he was feized 
with a grievous and very painful difeafe, a fit of the ftone 
and ob{truGion of the urine, which continued fo long as to 
give his friends ferious apprehenfions for his life. In the 
midft of his agonies, and after eleven days’ torture, without 
the fmallett relief, he fet out, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, on his return home. The motion of the carriage, 
which it was expeted would prove fatal to him, was the 
caufe of removing the evil under which he was labouring. 
In the year 1538, as a general aflembly feemed impracti- 
cable, the pope, that he might not feem to negle&t that 
degree of reformation which was unqueftionably within his 
power, deputed a certain number of cardinals and bifhops, 
with full authority, to inquire into the abufes and corruptions 
ef the Roman court, and to propofe the moft effectual 


method of removing them. It was intended to do as little 


as poffible: ftill a multitude of enormities were unveiled, an 
account of which was foon tranfmitted into Germany, much 
to the fatisfa@tion of the Proteftants there. This inveftiga- 
tion, partial as it was, proved the neceflity of a reformation 
in the head as well as the members of the church; and it 
even pointed out many of the corruptions, againft which 
Luther had remonftrated with the greateft vehemence. It 
was; however, intended only as a farce, and as fuch Luther 
treated it; and to ridicule it more ftrongly, he caufed a 
caricature to be drawn, in which was reprefented the pope 
feated on a high throne, fome cardinals about him with 
foxes’ tails, with which they were brufhing off the duft on 
ali fides. Luther publifhed, about the fame time, « A Con- 
futation of the pretended Grant of Conftantine to Sylvefter, 
bifhop of Rome; and alfo fome Letters of John Hufs, * 
written from his Prifon at Conttance,. to the Bohemians.” 
On the death of George, duke of Saxony, the fucceffion 
devolved on his brother Henry, who was zealoufly attached 
to the Proteftant religion, and who, notwithitanding a 
claufe in his brother’s will, by which he bequeathed all his 
territories to the emperor and the king of the Romans, 
fhould Henry make any attempt to introduce innovations, 
immediately invited Luther and fome other Proteftant di-, 
vines to Leipfic. By their aid and advice he quickly oyer- 
turned the whole fyftem of Popifh rites and do@trines, and 
eltablifhed the full exercife of the reformed religion, with 
the univerfal applaufe of his fubjeéts, who had long wifhed 
for this change. By this revolution, the whole of Saxony 
was brought within the Proteftant pale. 

Luther was inceffantly employed, till his death, in pro- 
moting the caufe of which he was the great founder. In 
the year 1546, he, in company with Melanéhon, paid a 
vifit to his own country, which he had not feen before for 
many years, and he returned in fafety ; but in a fhort time 
after, he was called thither by the earls of Mansfeldt, to 
compofe fome differences which had arifen about their boun- 
daries. Though he had not been accuftomed to fuch kind 
of bufinefs, yet he would not refufe the fervice which he 
might be able to render by his advice and authority. On 
this occafion he met with a fplendid reception, ufed his beft — 
endeavours to fettle the matters in difpute, and fometimes 
officiated in the church; but the ftate of his health was fo 
precarious, that it was feared every great effort would prove © 
fatal to him. His laft public fervice was in the church, 
where he was feized with a violent inflammation in the fto- 
mach. His natural intrepidity did not forfake him ; and his 
laft converfation with his friends was concerning the hap- 
pinefs referved for good men in a future life. Qn the morn- | 
ing of the rath of February 1546, being awakened froma 
found fleep by his diforder, and perceiving his end to be 
approaching, he commended his fpirit into the hands of 
God, and quietly departed this life at the age of fixty-three, 
He did not forget his caufe even in his dying moments, but 
admonifhed thofe about him to pray to God for the propa- 
gation of the gofpel; ‘* beeaufe,”” faid he, “ the council of 
Trent, which has fat once or twice, and the pope, will de- 
vife ftrange things againft it.” Immediately after his de- 
ceafe, the body was put into a leaden coffin, and carried 
with funeral pomp to the church at Ejifleben, when Dr. 
Jonas preached a fermon on the occafion. The earls of 
Mansfeldt requefted that his body might be interred in their 
territories; but the elector of Saxony infifted upon his being 
brought back to Wittemburg, which was accordingly done, 
and he was buried there with greater pomp than had been 
known to have accompanied the. funeral of any private man, 
Princes, earls, nobles, and itudents without number, at- 
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tended the proceffion, and Melanéthon delivered a funeral 
difcourfe. He left feveral children by his wife Catharine 
de Bore. Innumerable were the calumnies invented by his 
enemies refpe¢ting his death, his principles, and his conduct, 
which it is needlefs for us to repeat, as they have been 
amply refuted by the moft refpe@table hiftorians. ‘The zeal 
and madnefs of the Papifts againft their formidable anta- 
gonift, who had fhaken to the foundation the pillars of their 
faith, did not ceafe with his death. They urged the em- 
peror Charles V., while with his army at Wittemburg, to 
caufe the monument erected to his memory to be demolifhed, 
and his bones to be dug up and burnt with every indignity ; 
but the mind of Charles was fuperior to fuch childifh and 
malignant aéts, and he inftantly forbad that any infult fhould 
be offered, to his tomb, or his remains, upon pain of death. 
*< J have,”’ faid the emperor, * nothing farther to do with 
Luther: he is henceforth fubje€t to another judge, whofe 
jurifdiGtion it is not lawful for me to ufurp. Know, that I 
make not war with the dead, but with the living, who are 
ftill in arms again{t me.”’? We cannot bring this article to a 
clofe, without referring to the teftimonies of the learned 
and the wife refpeéting the charaéter of Luther, who intro- 
duced, not into Germany only, but into the world, a new 
and moft important era, and whofe name can never be for- 
gotten while any thing of principle remains that is deferving 
of remembrance. It muft not be overlooked, that the grand 
and leading doétrine of Lutheranifm, and that on which the 
permanent foundation of the reformed religion was laid, is 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion. To 
this, as we have feen, he was at all times ready to devote his 
talents, his character, and his life; and fays the biographer 
of Leo X., “ the great and imperifhable merit of the re- 
former confifts in his having demonftrated it by fuch argu- 
ments, as neither the efforts of his adverfaries, nor his own 
fubfequent condu€, have been able either to confute or in- 
validate.” In paffing judgment upon the charaCters of men, 
fays Robertfon, we ought to try them by the principles and 
maxims of their own age, and not by thofe of another: for 
although virtue and vice are at all times the fame, manners 
and cuitoms are continually varymg. Some parts of Lu- 
ther’s behaviour, which to us appear mott culpable, gave no 
difguft to his contemporaries. It was even by fome of 
thefe qualities, which we are now apt to blame, that he 
was fitted for accomplifhing the great work in which he 
embarked. 

Luther himfelf was fenfible of defe&ts, which he pathe- 
tically acknowledges in an addrefs to the reader of his 
works: ‘I intreat ycu,” fays he, “ to read my writings 
with cool contideration, and even with much pity. I with 
you to know that when J began the affair of indulgences, I 
was a monk, and a moft mad papift. So intoxicated was I, 
and drenched in papal dogmas, that I would have been moft 
ready at all times to murder, or aflilt in murdering, any 
perfon who fhould utter a fyllable againft the pope. I was 
always earneft in defending do€trines I profeffed. I went 
ferioufly to work, as one who had a horrible dread of the 
day of judgment, and who from his inmoft foul was anxious 
for falvation. You will find, therefore, in my earlier writings, 
with how much humility, on many occafions, I gave up 
confiderable points to the pope, which I now deteft as 
blafphemous and abominable in the higheit degree. ‘This 
error my flanderers may call inconfiftency; but you, my 
pious readers, will have the kindnefs to make fome allow- 
ance, on account of the times, and my own inexperience. 
I ftood abfolutely alone at firlt, and certainly was very un- 
learned, and very unfit to undertake matters of fuch vait 
importance. It was by accident, not willingly or by de- 


fign, that I fell into thofe violent difputes. 
witnefs,”” 

© Martin Luther, refenting an affront put on his order, 
began to preach againft abufes in the fale of indulgences, 
and being naturally of a fiery temper, and provoked by op- 
polition, he proceeded even to defcry indulgences them{clves, 
and was thence carried, by the heat of difpute, to quetiion 
the authority ofthe pope. Still, as he enlarged his reading, 
in order to fupport thefe tenets, he difcovered fome new 
abufe or error in the church of Rome, and finding his opi- 
nions greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them by writ- 
ing, difcourfe, fermons, conferenée, and daily increafed the 
number of his difciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all Eu- 
rope, were in a little time filled with the voice of this daring 
innovator ; and men, roufed from that lethargy in which 
they had fo long flept, began to call in queftion the moft an- 
cient and received opinions. "The eleétor of Saxony, fayour- 
able to Luther’s do&rine, prote&ted him from the violence 
of the papal jurifdiétion: the republic of Zurich even re- 
formed their church according to the new medel : many, 
fovereigns of the empire, and the imperial edi& itfelf, 
fhewed a favourable difpofition towards it: and Luther, 
a man naturally inflexible, vehement, and opinionative, was 
become incapable, either from promifes of advancement or 
terrors of feverity, to relinquifh.a feet of which he himfelf 
was the founder, and which brought him a glory fuperior to 
ali others, the glory of digtating the religious faith and prin- 
ciples of multitudes.” 

Dr. Campbell, in his letures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, bas 
rendered our reformer his teftimony of refpe¢t and grati- 
tude; but as this is conveyed in fentiments and language 
but little different from the obfervations of Dr. Robertfon, 
we fhall extract the account from the latter rather than the 
former: ‘¢ As he was raifed up by Providence to be the au- 
thor of one of the greateft and moft_interefting revolutions 
in hiitory, there is not any perfon, perhaps, whofe charaéter 
had been drawn with fuch oppofite colours. In his own 
age, one party, ftruck with horror and inflamed with rage, 
when they faw with what a daring hand he overturned 
every thing which they held to be facred, or valued as bene- 
ficial, imputed to him not only all the defeéts and vices of. 
a man, but the qualities of a demon. The ather, warmed 
with admiration and gratitude, which they thought he me- 
rited as the reitorer of light and liberty to the Chriftian 
church, aferibed to him perfeétions above the condition of 
humanity, and viewed all his aétions with a veneration, bor- 
dering on that which fhould be paid only to thofe who are.- 
guided by the immediate infpiration of heaven. It is his 
own conduét, not the undillinguifhing cenfure, or the exag- 
gerated praife of his contemporaries, that ought to regulate 
the opinions of the prefent age concerning him. Zeal for 
what he regarded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to main-- 
tain his own fyftem, abilities, both natural and acquired, 
to defend his principles, and unwearied induflry in pro-- 
pagating them, are virtues which {hine confpicuoufly in 
every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies muit 
allow him to have pofleffed them in an eminent degree. 
To thefe may be added, with equal juttice, fuch purity, . 
and even aufterity of manners, as became one who affumed. 
the charaéter of a reformer ; fuch fanctity of life as fnited: 
the doGtrine which he delivered, and fuch perfe&t difin- 
tereftednefs as affords no flight prefumption of his fincerity. 
Superior to all felfith confiderations, a ftranger to all the 
elegancies of life, and defpifing its pleafures, he left the- 
honours and emoluments of the church to his difciples, re- 
maining fatisfied himfclf in his original ftate of profeffor of 
the univerfity, and paltor ef the town of Wittemburg, 
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with the moderate appointments annexed to each. His ex- 
traordinary qualities were allayed with no inconfiderable 
mixture of human frailty, and human paffions. Thefe, 
however, were of a nature, that they cannot be imputed to 
malevolence or corruption of heart, but feem to have taken 
their rife from the fame fource with many of ‘his virtues. 
Accultomed himfelf to confider every thing as fubordinate 
to truth, he expeéted the fame deference for it from other 
men; and, without making any allowances for their ti- 
midity or prejudices, he poured forth againft fuch as difap- 
pointed him in this particular, a torrent of inveGtive and 
abufe. Regardlefs of any diftin€tion of rank or charaéter 
when his doétrines were attacked, he chaftifed all his adver- 
faries indifcriminately, with the fame rough hand ; neither 
the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent learn- 
ing and abilities of Erafmus, fcreened them from the fame 
grofs abufe with which he treated Tetzel or Eckius. To 
roufe mankind, when funk in ignorance and fuperttition, 
and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed with power, 
required the utmo{t vehemence of zeal, as well as a tem- 
per daring to excefs. A gentle call would neither have 
reached, nor have excited thofe to whom it muft have been 
addreffed. A fpirit more amiable but lefs vigorous than 
Luther's would have fhrunk back from dangers which he 
braved and furmounted. Towards the clofe of Luther's 
life, though without any perceptible diminution of his zeal 
and abilities, the infirmities of his temper increafed upon 
him, fo that ‘he grew daily more peevifh, more irafcible, 
and more impatient of contradi€tion. Having lived to bea 
witnefs of hisown amazing fuccefs; to fee a great part of 
Europe embrace his doftrines, and to fhake the foundation 
of papal Rome, before which the mightieft monarchs had 
trembled, he difcovered, on fome occafions, fymptoms of 
vanity and felf-applaufe. He mutt have been, indeed, more 
than man, if, upon contemplating all that he aétually ac- 
complifhed, he had never felt any fentiment of this kind 
rifing in his breatt.”? ‘Fhere is yet another teftimony to 
the life and labours of this great man that we cannot 
omit : 

“ Martin Luther’s life”? fays bifhop Atterbury, “ was 
a continual warfare; he was engaged again{t the ‘united 
forces of the papal world, and he ftood the fhock of them 
bravely, both with courage and fuccefs. He was a man 
certainly of high endowments of mind and great virtues: 
he had a vaft under{tanding which raifed him up to a pitch 
of learning unknown to the age in which he lived; his 
knowledge in fcripture was admirable, his elocution manly, 
and his way of reafoning with all the fubtilty that thefe 
plain truths he delivered would bear, his thoughts were 
bent always on great defigns, and he had a refolution fitted 
to go through with them, and the aflurance of his mind 
was not to be fhaken or furprifed, and that ragencix of his 
{for I know not what elfe to call it) before the diet of 
Worms, was fuch as might have become the days of the 
apoftles. His life was holy, and, when he had leifure for 
retirement, fevere ; his virtues a¢tive’ chiefly, and homiliti- 
cal, and not thofe lazy fullen ones of the cloifter. He had 
no ambition but in the fervice of God: for other things, 
neither his enjoyment nor wifhes ever went higher than the 
bare conveniences of living. He was of a temper particu- 
larly averfe to covetoufnefs, or any bafe fin, and charitable 
even toa fault, without refpeét to his own occafions. If, 
among this crowd of virtues, a failing crept in, we muft re- 
member that an apoftle himfelf had not been irreproachable ; 
if, in the body of his doétiine, one flaw is to be feen, yet the 
greateft lights of the church, and in the pureft times of 
Ht, were, we know, not exact in all their opinions, Upon 


the whole, we have certainly great reafon to break out ia 
the phrafe of the prophet and fay, “* How beautiful, upon 
the mountains, are the feet of him that bringeth glad 
tidings.’” Gibbon, {peaking of the effets produced by the 
exertions of Luther and his contemporaries, fays, ‘‘ The 
philofopher muft own his obligations to thefe fearlefs en- 
thufiafts. 1. By their hands the lofty fabric of fuperftition, 
from the abufe of indulgences to the interceffion of the 
Virgin, has been levelled with the ground. Myriads of both 
fexes of the monaftic profeffion were reftored to liberty and 
the labours of focial life. 2.The chain of authority was 
broken which reftrains the bigot from thinking as he pleafes, 
and the flave from fpeaking as he thinks. The popes, 
fathers, and councils were no longer the fupreme and infal- 
lible judges of the world; and each Chriftian was taught 
to mekacrlbie no law but the {criptures, no interpreter but 
his own confcience.”’ 

The works of Luther, in the Latin and German lan- 
guages, were colleéted and publifhed in an uniform edition, 
at Jena, in 1556, in four volumes folio; and in 1572 they 
were printed at Wittemburg, in feven volumes folio, Luther 
left behind him three fons and awidow. The latter furvived 
him nearly feven years. When the war broke out Catharine 
wandered about in exile with her children, in difficulties 
and dangers: fhe experienced the ingratitude of many, 
from whom expecting kindneffes, on account of her huf- 
band’s great merits towards the church, fhe was frequently 
difappointed. Atlength, the plague raging at Wittem- 
burg, and the infeétion having reached her own houfe, fhe 
removed to Torgau, that fhe might preferve her children 
from the diforder. On her way thither the horfes in the 
carriage took fright; to avoid, what fhe conceived, a 
greater danger, fhe leaped into the road, and falling into a 
pool of water, was dreadfully bruifed, and contracted an 
illnefs, which in a few weeks terminated her life. Preface 
to Luther’s works: MS. tranflation of Melchior Adams 
Life of Luther. Bayle. Robertfon. Hume. Gibbon. 

Martin Luther, with refpe& to ecclefiaftical mufic, . being 
himfelf a lover and judge of the art, was fo far from banifh- 
ing it from the church, that he augmented the occafion for 
its ufe. In 1521 he procured the abolition of.the ancient 
mafs at Wittemburg. In 1523 Lutheranifm was eitablifhed 
in Denmark and Sweden; and, in 1525, Saxony, Brunf- 
wick, Heffe, Strafburg, and Frankfort. But though he 
inftituted a new liturgy, the ecclefiaftical tones ftill regu- 
lated the mufic of his church at the time of the reforma- 
tion, and moft of the old melodies to the evangelical hymns 
are compofed in fome of them. 

The Gantaten, or anthems and fervices of the reformed 
church, in the German language, are, however, as elabo- 
rate and florid as the motets to Latin words, ufed in Italy 
during the celebration of the mafs. But in the hymnologia, 
and metrical pfalmody of this, as well as all other Proteftant 
churches, there feems to have been one common principle, 
totally inimical to poetry, which is that of ines all 
quantity and diftinétion of fyllables, by making them all] 
of the fame length. 


“ Thefe equal fyllables alone admire, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire.’ 


Pope. 


The modern Methodifts, indeed, have introduced a light 
and ballad-like kind of melody into their tabernacles, which 
feems as much wanting in reverence and dignity, as the 
pfalmody of other feéts in poetry and good taite. ; 

Mufic, in itfelf an innocent art, is fo far from corrupt. — 
ing the mind, that, with its grave and decorous firains, it 
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can calm the paffions, and render the heart more fit for 
{piritual and pious purpofes ; particularly when united with 
language, and the precepts of religion. It has been faid, 
not improperly, that “* Mufic, confidered abftractedly, is in 
itfelf a language ;"? and we may add, that it is more uni- 
verfally underitood by mankind in general, whofe nerves 
vibrate in unifon with its feleted tones, than any other lan- 
guage among all the diale€ts of the earth. That articula- 
tion mult be rough and violent indeed, which, without 
finging, can eafily be comprehended in buildings fo valt as 
fome of the Chriftian churches; in fuch, it is the /pirit, 
not the Jeffer of fupplication or thank{giving, which mutt 
employ the mind. St. Paul fays, «I will fing with the 
Spirit, and I will fing with the underfanding alfo.” As 
there never was a national religion without mufic of fome 
kind or ‘other, the difpute concerning that which is moft 
fit for fuch folemnities, is reduced to one fhort queftion. 
If mufic be admitted into the fervice of the church, is that 
{pecies of it which the molt polifhed part of mankind re- 
gard as good, or that which they regard as dad, the moft de- 
ferving of fuch an honour? 

That metriéal pfalmody, in flow notes of equal length, 
had its origin in Germany, and was brought thence by re- 
formers to other parts of Europe, is demonftrable: for the 
128th Pfalm,  Beati omnes qui timent Dominuni,’’ had been 
tranflated into German verfe, in order to be fung in this 
manner, by John Hufs, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ; which tranflation was afterwards modernized in 
the fame meafure, and to the fame tune, by Luther. And 
the fame melcdy which we fing to the 1oodth pfalm, is 
not only given to the 134th, in all the Lutheran pfalm- 
books, but by Goudimel and Claude le Jeune, in thofe of 
the Calvinifts ; which nearly amounts to a proof that this 
favourite melody was not produced in England. It is faid 
to have been the opinion of Handel, that Luther himfelf 
was its author ; but of this we have been able to procure no 
authentic proof. ‘T'radition, however, gives to this cele- 
brated Herefiarch, as he is called by the Roman Catholics, 
feveral of the ancient melodies which are {till ufed in Ger- 
many. 

LUTHERANISM, in Ecclefiafttcal Hiftory, the fenti- 
ments of Dr. Martin Luther, and his followers, with regard 
to religion. See the biographical article Lurmer, under 
which article we have given an account of the life and 
labours of this eminent reformer; and of the commencee- 
ment and foundation of that memorable rupture and revolu- 
tion in the church, which humbled the grandeur of the lordly 
pontiffs, and eclipfed fo great a part of their glory. See Re- 
FORMATION. 

It has been faid indeed by F. Paul, in his Hittory of the 
Council of Trent, p. 5, and after him by Mr. Hume, in 
his Hiitory of England, vol. i. p. 119, as well as by others, 
that the Auftin friars had been ufually employed in preach- 
ing indulgences in Saxony; but that Arcemboldi, a Ge- 
noefe merchant, who was employed by Magdalen, the 
filter of Leo, to whom he had granted the profits arifing 
from the fale. of indulgences in Saxony, to colle the 
money which fhould be raifed, and his deputies, hoping 
to gain more by committing this truft to the Dominicans, 
had bargained with Tetzel; and that Luther was prompted 
at firit to oppofe Tetzel and his aflociates, and to deny 
indulgences, by a defire of taking revenge for this injury 
offered to his order. Such was the reprefentation of 
Boffuet; and other writers, mifled by his authority, have 
circulated a fimilar opinion. It is proper, therefore, to 
obferve, that the profits arifing from indulgences in Saxony 
and the adjacent countries were granted, not to Magdalen, 
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the fifter of Leo, but to Albert, archbifhop of Mentz, 
who had the fole right of nominating thofe who publifhed 
them: moreover, Arcemboldi never had any concern in the 
publication of indulgences in Saxony ; becanfe his diftrict 
was Flanders and the Upper’and Lower Rhine. Befides, 
the publication of indulgences in Germany was not ufually 
committed to the Auguitinians: from the year 1229, that 
lucrative commiffion was principally intrufted with the Do- 
minicans ; and they had been employed in the fame office a 
fhort time before the prefent period: the promulgation 
of them, at three different periods under Julius Il. was 
granted to the Francifcans, and the guardian of the Fran- 
cifeans was joined in the trult with Albert on this occa- 
fion, though he refufed to accept it : and it is remarkable, 
that for half a century before Luther, wiz. from 1450 to 
1517, the name -of an Auttin friar employed in this fervice 
eecurs but once. ‘To thefe faéts it may be added, that it 
is far from being probable, that Luther would have been 
folicitous about obtaining for himfelf or his order, a com- 
miffion of this kind, at a time when the preaching of in- 
dulgences was become very unpopular; infomuch that all 
the princes of Europe, and many bifhops, as well as other 
learned men, abhorred the traffic ; and even the Francifcans 
and Dominicans, towards the conclufion of the fifteenth 
century, oppofed it publicly, both in their difcourfes and 
writings: nor was this commiffion given to the Domini- 
cans in general, but folely to Tetzel. Finally, Luther 
was never accufed of oppefing the publication of indul- 
gences from refentment or envy, either in the edicts of 
the pontiffs of his time, or in the reproaches of his con- 
temporary writers, who defended the caufe of Rome from 
the year 1517 to 1546, and who were far from being {paring 
of their invedtives and calumnies. The reader may find this 
matter fully ftated by Dr. Maclean, the tranflator of Mo- 
fheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, in vol. iv. p. 31. note (pf) 8vo. 
edit. 1790, and by Dr. Robertfon in his Hift. of Ch. V. 
vol. il. p. 125. note (*), 8vo, edit. 

Lutheranifm was formed in the manner ftated under the 
article Lurier; the adherents to which were called Lu- 
therans, from Lutherus, a name which has a Greek tuxn, 
and which this great reformer aflumed in lieu of his family 
name Lotter, or Lauther ; it being the cuftom of thofe days 
for men of learning to give themfelves Greek names; fuch 
were Erafmus, Melanéthorn, Bacon, &c. 

For a full and accurate account of the rife and progre{s 
of Lutheranifm, the reader may confult Mofheim and Ro- 
bertfon, ubi fupra. See ProresTanrs and Rrerorma- 
TION. 

Lutheranifm has undergone fome alteration fince the time 
of its founder. Luther rejeGted the epiftle of St. James, 
as inconfiftent with the doétrine of St. Paul, in relation to 
juttification ; he alfo fet afide the Apocalypfe ; both which 
are now received as canonical in the Lutheran church. 

Luther reduced the number of facraments to two, viz. 
baptifm, and the eucharift ; but he believed the impanation, 
or confubftantiation: that is, that the matter of the bread 
and wine remain with the body and blood of Chrift ; and it 
is in this article, that the main difference between the Lu- 
theran and Englifh churches confitts. 

Luther maintained the mafs to be no facrifice; he ex- 
ploded the adoration of the hoft, auricular confeffion, meri- 
torious works, indulgences, purgatories, the worfhip of 
images, &c, which had been introduced in the corrupt times 
of the Romifh church. He alfo oppofed the doétrine of 
free-will ; maintained predettination; afferted that we are 
neceffitated in all we do; that all our actions done in a ftate 
of fin, and even the virtues themfelves of heathens, are 
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crimes; that we are only juftified by the imputation of 
the merits and fatisfa€tion of Chrift. He alfo oppofed 
the faltings in the Romifh church, monaftical vows, the 
celibacy of the clergy, &c. 

Some authors reckon thirty-nine different feéts, which at 
different times have fprung up among the Lutherans. 

LUTHERANS, a‘fe& of Proteitants who profefs Lu- 
theranifm, or adhere to the doétrine and tenets of Luther. 

The Lutherans, of ali Proteftants, are thofe who differ 
leaft from the Romifh church; as they affirm, that the body 
and blood of Chrift are materially prefent in the facrament of 
the Lord's fupper, though in an incomprehenfible manner ; 
and likewife reprefent fome religious rites and inititutions, as 
the ufe of images in churches, the diftinguifhing veftments 
of the clergy, the private confeffion of fins, the ufe of 
wafers in the adminiftration ef the Lord’s fupper, the form 
of exorcifm in the celebration of baptifm, and other cere- 
monies of the like nature, as tolerable, and fome of them 
as ufeful.. The Lutherans maintain, with regard to the 
divine decrees, that they refpec the falvation or mifery of 
men, in confequence of a previous knowlzdge of their fenti- 
ments and charaGters, and not as free and unconditional, and 
as founded on the mere will of God. ‘Towards the clofe of 
the laft century, the Lutherans began to entertain a greater 
liberality of fentiment than they had before adopted; though 
in many places they perfevered longer in fevere and defpotic 
principles than other Proteflant churches. Their public 
teachers now enjoy an unbounded liberty of diffenting from 
the decifions of thofe fymbols or creeds, which were once 
deemed almoft infallible rules of faith and practice, and of 
, declaring their diffent in the manner they judge the moft ex- 
pedient. Mofheim actributes this change in their fentiments 
to the maxim, which they generally adopted, that Chriftians 
were accountable to God alone for their religious opinions ; 
and that no individual could be juftly punifhed by the magif- 
trate for his erroneous opinions, while he conducted him{elf 
like a virtuous and obedient fubjeét, and made no attempts 
to difturb the peace and order of civil fociety. Eccl. Hitt. 
vol. iv. p. 440. Eng. ed. 8vo. 

LUTHERN, from the French /ucarne, of the Latin 
lucerna, light, or lantern, a kind of window over the cornice, 
in the roof of a building; flandisg perpendicularly over 
the naked of the wall; and ferving to illuminate the upper 
ftory. 

The French archite&is diftinguifh thefe into various kinds, 
according to their various forms; as /quare, /emicircular, 
bulls’ eyes, flat arches, Flemifh lutherns, &c. 

LUTHIER, Fr. implies not only a lute maker, but a 
maker of all {tringed and bowed inftruments. 

LUTI, Beneperro, in Biography, a Florentine, was 
the difciple of Gabbiani, and from him went to Rome, to 
put himfelf under the dire€tion of Ciro Ferri; but being 
difappointed by his death, formed a ftyle of his own, the 
refult of various imitations; fele€t in defign, amene and 
lucid in colour, well contrafted by maffes of light and fhade, 
and harmonious to the eye. 

He painted not without merit in frefco, and with greater 
merit inoil ‘¢ Cain flying from his murdered Brother,’ has 
fomething of the fublimity and the pathos that ftrike in 
the Pietro Martyre of Titian, and his Pfyche in the gallery 
of the Capitol, breathing refinement of tafte and elegance. 
He died in 1724, at the age of 58. Fufeli’s Pilkington. 

LU PKENBORG, in Geography, a town of the duchy 
ef Folltem; 30 miles N. of Lubeck. 

LUTOMIRSK, a town of the duchy of Warfaw; 18 
miles 5.5.1. of Lencicz. 

LUTON, a confiderable market-town and parifh in the 
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hundred of Fiitt, Bedfordfhire, England,fis fituated among 
fome hills on the banks of the river Lea, three miles from 
Dunttable, and 31 from London. The town is long and 
irregular, fhaped fomething like the Roman Y, the angles 
branching off from the market-houfe, which is an extenlive 
building, The population of the parifh, according to the 
return in the year 1801, was 3095, inhabiting 612 houfes, 
which are but indifferently built. ‘The only ftru@ure in the 
town deferving attention is the church, which confifts of a 
choir, a nave and two aifles, fupported by ten pointed arches, 
two tranfepts, and a handfome embattled tower at the weft 
end, checquered with flint and free-ftone ; <t the corners are 
hexangular turrets, fimilar to that at Dunftable. The arch 
of the weft door is ornamented with mouldings of various 
flowers, &c. Within the church isa fingular piece of ancient 
architecture, an o¢tagonal ftone font, inclofed in a lofty 
wooden frame of pointed arches, terminated with elegant 
tabernacle work. The confecrated water, during the preva- 
lence of the Roman ceremonies, was kept in a large bafon 
at the top, whence it was let down by the prieft, through a 
pipe into the font. On the infide of the roof a vine is re- 
prefented, guarded by a lamb from the affaults of a dragon: 
emblematical of the defence which baptifm affords to the 
church from the attempts of the devil. On the north fide 
of the choir is an elegant chapel, founded by John lord 
Wenlock, who bore a difting¢uifhed part in the conteit be- 
tween the houfes of York and Lancalter. The principal 
manufacture carried on in Luton is that of ftraw hats: a’ 
weekly market, noted for its abundant fupply of corn, is 
held on Mondays; itis of great antiquity, being mentioned 
in the Domefday Survey, where the tolls are valued at 100s. 
per annum: and here are two annual fairs. John Pomfret, 
the poet, was a native of this town: his father was firft 
curate and then vicar of the parifh. 

About three miles from the town, on an elevated fituation 
at the border of the Bedfordfhire downs, in the midft of a 
well wooded park, ftanus Luton-Hoo houfe, the feat of the 
marquis of Bute. The old park, which contilted of about 
30oacres, inclofed by fir Robert Napier, was enlarged to 1200, \ 
by the late earl of Bute, and now contains about roo acres. 
The manfion was in a great meafure rebuilt by the late 
earl, who employed Mr. Adam the archite&t. The princi- 
pal rooms, particularly the library, drawing-room, and fa- 
loon, are on a magnificent feale. The library, which is 146 
feet in length, is efteemed but little inferior to that of Blen- 
heim. The colleGtion of piétures 1s very large and valuable, 
chiefly of the Italian and Flemifh fchools. ‘The chapel is 
fitted- up with carving in wood, which was originally exe- 
cuted for fir Thomas Pope at Tittenhanger, Herts, m1s48, . 
and removed to Luton in perfect prefervation by fir Robert 
Napier. In the adjoining wood is a portico, a beautiful 
piece of brick building, defigned for a manfion intended to 
have been built by lord Wenlock, but which was never com- 
pleted: and in the park is a ftone tower of great antiquity. 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i. Lyfons’s Magna 
Britannia, vol. i. : 

LUTRA, in Zoology, a fpecies of Mujicla. , See Mus? 
TELA Lutra, and OTTER. 2 

LUTRY, in Geography, a pleafant little town of Swit 
zerland, in a diftriét ot the Pays de Vaud, between Lau- 
fanne and Vevay, called “ La Vaux,” on the N. coait of the 
lake of Geneva; three miles E. of Laufanne. 

LUTTENBERG, a town of the duchy of Stiria, on 
the river Stantz; 12 miles E. cf Pettau. N. lat. 46° 35). 
£. long. 16° 8’. 

LUTTER, a town of Weftphalia, in the duchy of 
Brunfwick ; 11 miles N.W. of Gofslar. 

LUTTER- 


L Uck 


LUTTERBERG, a town of Weltphalia, in the prin- 
eipality of Grubenhagen, formerly a county ; 15 miles S. 
of Gofslar. 

LUTTERHAUSEN, a town of the duchy of Hol- 
ftein; eight miles from Hamburgh. 

LUTTERLOCK, a townfhip of America, in Orleans 
county, Vermont, N. of Craftfborough. 

LUTTERWORTH, the only market town in the hun- 
dred of Guthlaxton, Leicefterfhire, England, is fituated 
on the bank of the river Swift; about two miles from the 
Watling-ftreet road, 13 miles from Leicelter, and 83 from 
London. Leland defcribes this ‘towne as feant half fo 
bigge as Lughborow; but in it there is an hofpital of the 
foundation of two or three of the Verdounes, that were 
lords of auncient tyme of the towne.”? ‘This hofpital was 
founded, in the reign of king John, by Roife de Verdon and 
Nicholas her fon, for a prieft and fix poor men, and to 
** keep hofpitality for poor men travelling that way.” "The 
patifh church of Lutterworth is a {pacious ftructure, with 
a nave, two aifles, a chancel, and a tower with four turrets. 
The chancel, which is feparated from the nave by a beauti- 
ful fcreen, is fuppofed by Burton to have been built by lord 
Ferrers of Groby, as his arms are cut on the outfide over 
the great window. “By a ftorm, in the year 1703, the fpire, 
which was so feet higher than the prefent turrets, was 
blown down, and, falling on the roof of the church, did 
great damage to the body, pews, &c. About the year 
1740, the whole was repaired, a pavement of checquered 
ftone laid, and all the interior made new, except the pulpit, 
which is of thick oak planks, of an hexagonal fhape, and 
has a feam of carved work in the joints; this pulpit is pre- 
ferved with great veneration, in memory of the diftinguifhed 
reformer, John Wickliffe, who was reétor of this parifh, 
and died fuddenly while hearing mafs December 31ft, 1387. 
The chair in which he breathed his laft is alfo preferved 
with great care; as is likewife another relic ufed by him, 
the communion cloth of purple velvet trimmed with gold. 
His body was buried in this church; but his doétrines hay- 
ing Seen condemned, his remains were taken up and burned, 
by order of the council of Sienna, in 1428, and his afhes 
cait into the river. His portrait, by S. Fielding, hangs 
over the gallery at the weft end of the church. A meeting- 
houfe for diffenters was built here in 1777, and is numeroufly 
attended. Here are alfo a {chool-houfe and alms-houle, built 
by the bequeft of Mr. Edward Sherrier. Among other 
benefa€tions to this town, Mr. Richard Elkington, by his 
will, dated May zgth, 1607, left in truft to the mayor, 
bailiff, and burgeffes of Leicefter 50/. to be lent in fums of 
to/, each to five tradefmen of Lutterworth for one year at 
five per cent.; the intereft to be diltributed among certain 
poor perfons. In the return to the population aét in 1S8or, 
this town was {tated to contain 277 houfes and 1652 inha- 
bitants. The cotton manufaéture is carried on here to con- 
fiderable extent; and fome large buildings have been lately 
ereéted as factories and workfhops. Many hands are alfo 
employed in making ftockings. A weekly market is held 
on Thurfdays, granted, with an annual fair, by king 
Henry V. in the fecond year of his reign; three other fairs 
have fince been obtained. 

About a mile to the eaft of Lutterworth is Mifterton 
Hall, the feat of Jacob Henry Franks, efg. who poffeffes a 
collection of piétures. Nichols’s Hiftory of Leicefterfhire. 
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LUTUM, in Botany, a name given by the ancient Ro- 
man authors to a plant fince called /uteola, or dyer’s-weed, 
and by authers of later date carniola, and cymene. It is 
ufed at this time to dye things yellow, and was fo by the 
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anciest Greeks, who exprefsly mention the dyeing woollen 
cloth with it. The Roman courtezans had alfo a way of 
dyeing their hair yellow with it., See ResEpa. 

Lutrum Sapientie is the hermetical feal ; made by melting 
the end of a glafs.veffel by a lamp, and twifting it up with 
a pair of pliers. 

LUTZELSTEIN, in Geography. 
PIERRE. 


LUTZEN, a town of Saxony, in the territory of Merfe- 
burg, witha citadel. Near this town was fought a bloody 
battle in 1632, between the Imperialifts and Swedes, in 
which the latter loft their king Gutftavus Adolphus ; nine 
miles E.S.E. of Merfeburg. N. lat. 51° 16/. E. long. 
1248/4 

LUVINO, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Verbano, on the E. bank of the lake Maggiore; 20 miles 
N.W. of Como. 

Luvinxo, Valley of, one of the five diftris into which 
the county of Bormiois divided. (See Bormio.) The in- 
habitants of the Luvino poffeffed certain privileges, parti- 
cularly the power of judging civil caufes within a certain 
value ; but they did not appoint any of the magiltrates, 
who were all chofen from the other four diftriéts. 

LUVIO, a town of Sweden, in the government of Abo ; 
nine miles §.$.W. of Biorneborg. 

LUXATION, or Distocation, in Surgery, denotes any 
cafe where the articular extremities of bones abandon their. 
natural relations, whether the head of a bone efcapes from 
a cavity deftined for its reception, or whether the furfaces 
of the joint ceafe to correfpond properly one to the other. 
A luxation is termed complete, when the furfaces of the 
joint are totally feparated ; incomplete, when they remain par- 
tially in contact, though in a ftate of difplacement, with 
refpeét to each other. Like fra&tures, diflocations are alfo 
divided into fimple and compound ; fimple, when there is no 
external wound communicating with the joint ; compound, 
when the cafe is conjoined with fuch an accident. 

Other general differences of luxations depend upon the 
articulation in which they take place; the direétion in 
which the bone is difplaced ; the length of time the acci- 
dent has continued; and the caufe that has produced it. 

The greater the extent and variety of motion of joints, 
the more fubje& they are in general to be diflocated. Thus, 
the orbicular articulations, fuch as that of the humerus with 
the feapula, are thofe in which luxations are mott frequent. 
In the ginglimoidal articulations, on the contrary, which 
admit only of motion in two oppofite direGtions, the acci- 
dent is far lefs common; and in fuch joints as only allow 
a flight yielding motion of the bones on each other, a dif- 
location {till more carely occurs. The frequency of luxa- 
tion, however, in the orbicular articulations, and the com- 
parative unfrequency of them in the ginglimoidal, as Boyer 
rightly ebferves, may be explained from many circumflances, 
independent of the quantity and variety of motion which 
fuch joints admit of. In the ginglimoidal, the bony furfaces, 
which come into conta¢t, and are adapted to one another, 
are of confiderable extent ; the ligaments which bind them 
together are very numerous and {trong ; and the mufcles are 
+3 arranged, as to have a fhare in ftrengthening fuch articu- 
ations, 

We have mentioned, that luxations are diftinguifhed into 
complete and incomplete, the latter term being ufed, when the 
furtaces of the joint are yet partially in contaé, though dif- 
placed and not exa€ly correfponding. Incomplete luxa- 
tions only happen in the ginglimoidal articulations, as thofe 
of the foot, the knee, and the elbow. In thefe joints, in- 
deed, the diflocation is almoft always incomplete ; as it could 
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only be made complete by the operation of a valt force. 
With refpeét to the orbicular joints, it is very different, as 
few of them are fubje& to any diflocation, that is not com- 
plete. Ifthe head of the humerus, or thigh-bone, is forced 
on the cartilaginous brim, furrounding the cavity deltined for 
its reception, the round flippery ball only touches the part 
on which it refts by a few points, and, therefore, either re- 

“enters its natural focket again, or flips entirely from it; 
in the latter event, of courfe the luxation is complete. 

But as M. Boyer has noticed, there are fome articula- 
tions which, though truly orbicular, are yet liable to in- 
complete luxations. For inftance, the head of the aftra- 
galus may be fo difplaced, as only to abandon, in a partial 
manner, the cavity in the pofterior furface of the os navi- 
culare. However, in this example, the orbicular ligament 
is tight, very ftrong, and the motion inconfiderable. Latftly, 
it may be obferved, with regard to the extent of difloca- 
tions, that when the head of a bone is entirely thrown out 
of the cavity, in which it is naturally placed, it may be forced 
to a greater or lefs diftance between the interftices of the 
mufcles. 

On the fubjeé of the different dire¢tions, in which a bone 
may be difplaced, we have to ftate, that, in the round ar- 
ticulations, it may be luxated in the direétion of all the 
radii, which pafs from the centre of the circle formed by 
the circumference of the articular cavity. In faét, there is 
not a point of the edge of the glenoid cavity where the 
humerus may not efcape. However, owing to particular 
circumftances of conformation, a luxation moftly takes 
place in Certain diredtions, well afcertained by experience, 
fo that the varieties of diflocations, diftinguifaed by the 
courfe of the difplaced bone, are, as Boyer well explains, 
much lefs numerous than might at firft be fuppofed. The 
terms upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, inwards, 
and outwards, are frequently applied to luxations, as de- 
noting the direétion in which the head of a bone is 
‘difplaced.  Ginglimoid joints are generally fufceptible 
of being diflocated only in the direétion of two lines, 
namely, a tranfverfe one, and one extending from the front 
to the back of the articulation. 

The length of time a diflocation has exifted makes a dif- 
ference of the higheft importance, the difficulty of cure in- 
creafing in proportion to the time the accident has been 
left unreduced ; and, indeed, after a certain time, the re- 
duétion becomes impratticable. 

The foft parts and the bone itfelf have acquired a certain 
pofition, and the ligaments and mufcles furrounding the 
difeafed joint become fliff, and yield with difficulty to the 
efforts made to reduce the bone. If a certain number of 
days have elapfed, the laceration in the ligaments may have 

. become fo far clofed as to render the redu&tion impoflible. 
Laftly, the head of the bone may have become firmly ad- 
herent to the parts, amongit which it has been forced. 

Luxations, in general, may be complicated with a greater 
or lefs degree of contufion, with a wound or fraéture, with 
a rupture of a blood-veffel and confequent effufion of blood 
in the cellular fubftance, with contufion of an important 
nerve, and a paralyfis of the organs to which it is diftributed, 
&e. 

The following general account of the caufes, fymptoms, 
prognolis, and treatment of luxations, is chiefly from Boyer’s 
jJeGiures on the difeafes of the bones, 

The caufes are divided into external and internal; bothare 
predifpofing or occafional. 

The predifpofition to luxation may depend on circum- 
ftances natural or accidental. ‘The natural are, the joint 
admitting of great latitude of motion, the {mall extent of 


furfaces by which the bones are in contaét, the laxity and © 
{mall number of the ligaments uniting them, the weaknefs 
of one fide of an articulation arifing, for initance, froma 
great notch on one fide, as is obferved at the interionand in- 
erior part of the acetabulum, difeafe, fuch asa paralyfis of 
the mufcles, which furround an articulation, and a weaknefs 
and relaxation of its ligaments, may alfo occafion a pre- 
difpofition to diflocations. In a paralyfis of the deltoid 
mufcle, the weight of the arm alone has been known to pro- 
duce an elongation and gradual relaxation of the capfular 
ligament of the fhoulder joint, and to remove the head of 
the humerus two or three inches from the glenoid cavity of 
the fcapula. Boyer has obferved in a child that laboured 
under an atrophia of the mufcles of the arm, an empty 
{pace of nearly an inch between the head of the bone and 
the furface of the glenoid cavity, which could be diftinétly 
felt through the emaciated deltoid mufcle. 

Sometimes the relaxation of the ligaments appears with- 
out any evident caufe, and gives fuch a difpofition to lux- 
ations, that they take place from the flighteft caufes; fuck 
was the cafe of a woman who could not yawn even mode- 
rately, without luxating the lower jaw. It may not be 
amifs to obferve that thefe luxations, depending on excefflive 
loofenefs of the hgaments, are, by reafon of fuch loofenefs, 
in general very eafily reduced. A difeafed ftate of joints 
may alfo difpofe to luxations, by deftroying the ligaments 
and articular furfaces. What furgeon of any experience at 
all has not frequently feen examples in which the head of the 
thigh-bone hus been diflocated, in confequence of difeafe in 
the hip? Even the knee, which is a ginglimoidal joint, 
fometimes becomes partially luxated in cafes of white {wel- 
ling. 

fe order that external violence, a blow, a fall, or even 
the aétion of the mufcles, produce Juxation in a ball and 
focket articulation, the axis of the bone mutt be placedin a 
direction, more or lefs oblique, with refpeét to the furface 
with which it is articulated. If, for example, the os humeri 
hangs exa¢tly along the fide of the body, or perpendicu- 
larly with refpeét to the glenoid cavity of the {capula, no 
force can produce aluxation. Ifa perfon falls on the elbow, 
while the fore-arm_is in this polition, the head of the hu- 
merus will be forced againft the cavity formed for its re- 
ception; but if the arm is lifted more or lefs from the body, 
the axis of the humerus will fall obliquely on the furface of 
the glenoid cavity, and the efcape of the head of the bone 
from fuch cavity will be facilitated. This tendency to a 
diflocation will be increafed in proportion as the angle 
formed by the axis of the bone with the furface af the gle- 
noid cavity deviates from a right angle. In the gingli- 
moidal articulations luxations may be caufed by a fall, or 
other kinds of external violence, and they are moltly incom- 
plete. In the orbicular joints the action of the mufcles has 
conftantly a fhare in the produétion of the accident. Thus, 
for inftance, if a perfon falls on the elbow, whilit the arm is 
raifed from the body, and carried direQly outwards, the 
fhock which this part receives will certainly tend very much 
to force the head of the humerus ont of the glenoid cavity 
on the lower and internal fide; but the aCtion of the pectoralis 
major, latifimus dorfi, and teres major, contributes alfo very 
much to throw the bone out of its place. In fact the elbow, 
re{ting on the ground, becomes the fulcrum, or ceutre of 
motion of the humerus ; in this flate, we obey a mechanical 
inftin&t, which leads us fuddenly to bring the arm clofe to 
the body, and as the refiftance made by the ground prevents 
this, the violent and inftantaneous contraction of the pecto- 
ralis major, latifimus dorfi, and teres major, draws down- 
wards and inwards the head of the humerus; the luxation 
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being thus partly the effe& of the fall, and partly the effe@ 
of fuch mufcular aétion, Whatever may be the manner in 
which the caufes act, luxations are always accompanied with 
more orelefs laceration of the ligaments, and injury of the 
other foft parts about the joint ; and in the orbicular articu- 
lations, like thofe of the fhoulder and hip, the capfular liga- 
ments are always torn, 

With refpect to the general fymptoms of luxations we 
need not dwell much upon pain and inability of moving the 
limb, as, at moft, they are only equivocal, and common to 
diflocations, fractures, and fimple bruifes. They are not, 
however, to be entirely overlooked, but {till in forming a 
diagnofis we fhould endeavour to found it on the exiftence of 


. fymptoms manifeit to the fenfes, fuch as an elongation or 


ficrtening of the limb; a change inits fhape and dire€tion ; 
and la{tly; the abfolute impoffibility of performing certain 
motions. - 

A luxation cannot poflibly exift, unlefs the affected limb 
is either lengthened, as happens in the lower extremity, when 
the head of the femur paffes out of the acetabulum, in the 
diretion downwards and inwards, and refts on the foramen 
ovale ; or fhortened, as takes place when the fame bone is 
luxated upwards and backwards, and has its head thrown to- 
wards the external depreffion in the ilium. But it is to be 
remarked, that the fhortening and elongation are rarely pro- 
duced, except by luxations of orbicular joints. However, 
the abfence of thefe fymptoms in diflocations of the gingli- 
moidal articulations is amply compenfated by the fuperficial 
fituation of the bone; a circumitance which renders it eafy 
to afcertain their relative pofitions. 

The direétion of the bone is changed, for the luxated end 
cannot leave its natural place, without the other being thrown 
into a contrary direction. Thus, in the luxation of the 
humerus downwards and inwards, the pofition of the arm is 
obliquely downwards and outwards, inftead of being ftraight 
along the fide. This mode of judging of the occurrence of 
a diflocation by the change in the direction of the limb, is 
much eafier in recent cafes, than in thofe which have con- 
tinued for a confiderable time. 

As the fituation and direétion of a diflocated bone are 
altered, it neceflarily follows that fome mufcles muft be pre- 
ternaturally relaxed, while others are overftretched and 
ftrained, as may be feen with refpe@ to the deltoid mufele, 
in cafes of luxations of the humerus, which are the molt 
frequent of all, This unequal tenfion and relaxation of muf- 
cles may alfo afford fome afiiftance in forming the diagn vfis. 

Time feems, however, fomething to remove, in a great 
meafure, the alteration produced in the contour of a limb, 
by certain luxations ; and it is obferved that in old difloca- 
tions of the humerus, the fulnefs of the fhoulder, juft below 
the acromion, isin fome degree reitored. 

In thefe alterations of the natural fhape of the limbs, we 
are to comprehend the changed relations of the eminences of 
a joint with refpeé to each other ; the exiftence of projections 
in places, where there ought to be depreffions ; and of de- 
prefiions where there ought to be eminences. ‘Thus, in the 
luxation of the humerus inwards and downwards, a hard tu- 
mour caufed by the head of the bone itfelf, may be diftin@ly 
felt in the holiow of the axilla, while an unnatural cepreffion 
may be perceived juft under the acromion. 

Our limbs, even when fra€tured, as Boyer has obferved, 
may be made to perform feveral motions, and may be put 
into various attitudes. In a cafe of a broken thigh, the 
furzeon (not, in truth, without caufing fevere pain,) may, 
by taking hold of the leg, move it round ina cirenlar di- 
reGtion, and may point the foot inwards and outwards. 


But in luxations of the thigh, fuch motions are altogether 
impoffible, before the bone is reduced. 

By a confideration of all thefe fymptoms, diflocations may 
always be deteGted. When the cafe is not afcertamed within 
a moderate time, either through negligence or ignorance, it 
is a ferious affair for the patient ; becaufe the inability of 
ufing the limb isimputed to the contufion, and the treatment 
is regulated accordingly ; the bone, after a time, becomes 
incapable of reduction, and the lamenefs and deformity are 
thenirremediable. Such furgeons as are grofsly deficient in 
anatomical knowledge, are the moft liable to deliver wrong 
opinions concerning diflocations ; for, not being able to judge 
of the due relative diftances which ought to exit between 
certain proceffes of the bones, they are not at all qualified to 
decide whether many cafes are mere contufions, or whether 
they are fractures or diflocations. 

On the fubje& of prognofis in cafes of diflocation, it is 
remarked that luxations of the orbicular joints are much lefs 
dangerous than thofe of the ginglimoidal articulations. As 
the action of the mufcles has a great fhare in producing the 
firft defcription of cafes, there is lefs violence done to the 
external parts, and the foft parts are lefs lacerated. 

In all cafes the extent of the evil is in proportion to the 
largenefs of the furfaces of the joint, the number and ftrength 
of the furrounding mufcles, and the thicknefs and number 
of the ligaments. Hence, luxations of the foot and knee are 
more dangerous than thofe of the elbow and wrift; the 
former require a much greater degree of external violence 
to produce them, and confequently the foft parts are more 
injured. 

Luxations of the orbicular joints are more difficult of re- 
duétion than thofe of the ginglimoidal articulations, and dif- 
locations of the hip are more troublefome to reduce than 
luxations of the fhoulder. Thefe circumftances are expli- 
cable by the power and aétion of the mufcles, in refiltng 
the endeavours of the furgeon to bring the head of the bone 
into its place again. 

But, perhaps, the thing which, of all others, tends moft to 
increafe the danzer of a diflocation, is the accident being, 
what is termed compound, that is, attended with an external 
wound, communicating with the cavity of the luxated joint. 
Many fuch cafes require immediate amputation. The pro- 
priety of the operation depends, however, ina great mea- 
fure on the extent of injury done to the foft parts. When 
thefe have not been largely lacerated, torn, and contufed, the 
furgeon fhould endeavour to fave the limb. Even the hazard 
of a compound diflocation very much depends on the kind of 
joint affected. Such injuries of the articulations of the 
fingers or toes cannot be compared, in point of danger, with 
fimilar accidents intereiling the ankle, the knee, or the 
elbow. 

Luxations arifing from difeafe of a joint, cannot in ge- 
neral be reduced and cured like diflocations from’ external 
violence ; for the ligaments and articular furfaces are, in fact, 
always more or lefs deftroyed. ‘This obfervation, however, 
is not to be extended to luxations, induced by a mere loofe- 
nefs of the ligaments. Thefe cafes indeed are very fubje& 
to recur ; but they can eafily be reduced. Many difloca- 
tions of the jaw are conneéted with a lax {tate of the liga-_ 
ments, and afford an illuftration of the preceding remark. 

Lattly, the danger of diflocations in general is much in- 
fluenced by the degree of contufion prefent, and by the in- 
jury done to blood-veffels, or large nerves. The latter vio- 
lence fometimes occafions a paralyfis of the mufcles, to 
which the injured nerves fends its tilaments. Boyer has feen 
a paralyfis of the deltoid mufcle brought on by a violent con- 
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tufion of the circumflex nerve, in a luxation of the humerus 
downwards and inwards. 

We have now to confider the general treatment of lux- 

ations. 
To reduce the diflocated bone, keep it in its place, and 
prevent or remove the fymptoms with which the luxation 
may be complicated, form the three indications which are to 
be fulfilled in the treatment of luxations. The reduétion is 
accomplifhed, as in cafes of fracture, by three means, op- 
pofite in their a¢tion, but tending to the fame end, viz. ex- 
tenfion, counter-extenfion, and coaptation. 

In the article Fracture we have expatiated a good deal on 
relaxing the mufcles conneéted with the broken bone, in 
order to facilitate the redu@tion of the fra&ture. This great 
principle, which was fo much and fo juftly urged by Mr. 
Pott, holds equally good in cafes of diflocation. From the 
aGtion of the mufcles principally arife all the trouble and 
difficulty which attend the reduétion of luxated joints. 
The mere bones, compofing the articulations, or ythe mere 
conneéting ligaments, would in general afford very little op- 
pofition. It is the mufcles that chiefly oppofe the reduction, 
and their refiftance muft either be eluded or overcome ; terms, 
fays Mr. Pott, of very different import, and which every 
practitioner ought to be well apprized of. We fcarcely 
need add, that this eminent furgeon was a ftrong advocate 
for relaxing the mufcles belonging to the diflocated joint, at 
the time of attempting to reduce the bone. Now, although 
this precept is, generally fpeaking, moft excellent as far as 
it is practicable ; we are not to run away with the idea that 
things are precifely as Mr. Pott has reprefented them to be, 
in his general remarks on fra¢tures and diflocation. No fur- 
geon, of the prefent time, is fo abfurd as to imagine that 
merely bending the elbow, or the knee, will relax all the 
mufcles which have the power of refifting the reduction of a 
diflocated fhoulder or hip. Neither will the moft advan- 
tageous pofition for extenfion always allow the pofture to be 
entirely regulated with a view towards the relaxation of the 
mufcles. While, however, we profefs thefe fentiments, we 
feel a thorough conviction that attending to the relaxation of 
fuch mufcles as have the greateft power of oppofing the re- 
du&tion of a diflocation, is an unobjeétionable maxim, as far 
as it can be received in aétual prattice, confiftently with 
fome other equally important objeéts. When Mr. Pott 
wrote fo ftrenuoufly in favour of relaxing the mufcles, or, as 
we fhould rather fay, of bending joints, in cafes of difloca- 
tion, it was alfo neceffary for him to lay much ftrefs on the 
advantage of applying the extenfion to the end of the diflo- 
cated bone itfelf; becaufe, were it applied in a better fitua- 
tion, the bent pofition would become inadmiffible. The 
reafon which is affigned for this praétice, however, is, as 
might be expected, moft weak. Mr. Pott talks a great deal 
about the dilatability, or diffradile power of the ligaments, 
and their’capacity of giving way when ftretched or pulled, 
much more, we think, than faés juftify, fince it is the ge- 
neral nature of ligaments, we mean fuch as actually hold 
the bones together, to he very ftrong and unyielding. The 
capfular ligaments, we think, are generally to be regarded 
rather as bags for the fysovia, than asa means of ftrengthen- 
ing the articulations. The yielding nature of fuch liga- 
ments, therefore, can have little to do with the fubjeé& of diflo- 
cations. Now it appears to us that Mr. Pott was anxious 
to make the ligaments appear more elaftic than they really 
are, in order that he might reprefent all the extending force 
applied to the bone below the diflocated one, as being loft 
in the intervening unluxated articulation. Even were the 
ligaments of the knee, for inftance, to yield in the manner 


infinuated by Pott, when the extenfion is applied to the lower 
part of the leg, the extending force would ftill not be loft, 
but would operate with full effe& on the thigh. Where is 
it loft? The very circumftance of the ligaments being on the 
ftretch, proves that the force operates on them, and they 
being attached to the os femoris, this bone cannot fail to re- 
ceive the extenfion in a degree precifely equal to that with 
which the ligaments themfelves receive it. It is extraordinary 
that reafoning fo abfurd fhould have impofed upon the gene- 
rality of furgeons in this country ; efpecially as on the conti- 
nent, its falfity has long fince been expofed in the writings 
of Fabre, Dupony, Default, Boyer, and Richerand. The 
do&rine of Pott is the moft ancient ; but the antiquity of 
any praétice fhould ceafe to be a reafon for a perfeverance in 
it, the moment the principles, on which it 1s founded, are 
proved to be erroneous. 

We differ then from Pott, and believe with the moft’ 
confummate furgeons on the continent, that the extending 
force fhould be applied, not on the luxated bone, but on 
that with which it is articulated, and as far as poflible from 
it. 

All the ancient authors, as Boyer remarks, advifed ap- 
plying the extending force on the luxated bone, for inftance 
applying it above the knee in luxations of the thigh-bone, 
and above the elbow in thofe of the humerus. Many of the 
moderns have followed their inftrutions ; and this mode is 
found recommended by J. L. Petit and Duverney in their 
treatifes on the difeafes of the bones. "Two members of the 
Academy of Surgery in France, Fabre and Dupony, faw 
the inconvenience of this praétice, and fubitituted for it a 
mode of treatment now generally adopted on the continent. 
Their praétice, which confifts in applying the extending 
force to the bone that articulates with the luxated one, has 
two moft important advantages; firft, the mufcles which 
furround the luxated bone are not compreffed nor itimulated 
to {pafmodic contrations, which would prevent the re- 
duction, not only by oppofing a force fuperior to that em- 
ployed for the purpofe of redu€tion, but alfo’ by retaining 
the head of the bone engaged in the interitices of the con- 
trated mufcles. Secondly, the extending force is much 
more confiderable than it is in the other method, for, as Du- 
pony has obferved, by elongating thus the arm of the lever, 
we acquire a degree of power which the difficulties prefented 
ina great number of cafes force us to have recourfe to. ' It 
is true, fays Boyer, an apprehenfion has prevailed that the 
extending force applied at a diltance from the luxated bone, 
would lofe in the articulations of the limb a part of its effec. 
Thus it has been alleged, that a part of the extending force 
applied at the wrift, in a luxation of the humerus, 1s em- 
ployed in elongating the ligaments of the elbow joint. But 
this objeétion is ill founded ; all the mufcles which go from 
the humerus to the bones of the fore-arm, by ftrengthening 
the elbow, make it anf{wer as a continued lever, along which 
the force is communicated without any lofs. 

Force, applied by the hands of intelligent and ftrong 
affiftants, is generally confidered preferable to any mecha- 
nical means in the reduétion of diflocations, "The number 
of affitants may be increafed at will, and force propor- 
tioned to the refiftance that is experienced. Should there 
not be room for a fufficient number to take hold of the 
limb, they may make the extenfion by means of a napkin, 
or fheety folded longitudinally and tied on the limb, It is 
faid that the force employed can be better judged of when 
the extenfion is made by a certain number of affiftants, than 
when a multiplied pulley is ufed, which may a with fuch 
force, without our being aware that the mufcles, i ninaley 

an 


| the mufcles furrounding the articulation. 
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and even the ikin which covers the articulation, may be 


lacerated, and the moft direful fufferings occafioned. 
Although the writer of this article fully affents to the 


| general fuperiority of making the extenfion by the afliftants, 
_ he cannot refrain from expreffing a favourable opinion of 


the convenieuce and efficiency of a pulley, in cafes where 


| intelligent affiftants are not at hand, and where much force is 


required for the reduction, as, for inftance, when the thigh- 
bone, or humerus, has been out of its place fome time, or 
when the patient is very mufcular and ftrong. At the fame 
time, the dangerous confequences which may happen, when 
a rough, unflulful, or impatient practitioner dares to employ 


a pulley, cannot be too deeply impreffed upon a furgeon’s 


mind. Whether extention is made in the ordinary way, or 


| with a pulley, it fhould be made with moderation, as the 
_ mufcles are more fure of being fafely overcome by length of 


refiftance than by the exertion of violence. ‘ 

It is impoflible to affign the precife degree of force to be 
employed ; it is to be varied and proportioned, according 
to the {trength of the patient, and the number and force of 
Ic has been faid, 


that, in reducing a luxation, there is occafion for more ad- 


| drefs than force ; it would be true, obferves Boyer, to fay, 


that the union of both is neceflary. Often fix affiftants 


.accomplifh that which three cannot do, and nine or ten per- 


form that which cannot be done by fix. 

With regard to the direétion in which the extenfion fhould 
be made, Boyer recommends it to be at firlt the fame as that 
which the luxation has given the diflocated bone. Suppofe 
the head of the humerus to be luxated inwards, and forced 
into the foila fub{fcapularis, between the fub{capularis mufcle 
and the fcapula: in this cafe, the elbow is not only moved 
out from the trunk, but even carried backwards. Now, if 
we were to commence the reduction, by pulling in the na- 
tural direction of the humerus, that is, directly outwards, 
the head of the bone would be prefled againit the foffa 
fubfcapularis, it would not eafily flide along, the force would 
be fpent in pufhing the fcapula backwards, and the irrita- 
tion would excite the contraction of the mufcles fituated 
near the laxated head of the bone. 

Extenfien, then, is generally to be made at firft in the di- 
rection which the luxated bone has taken; but in propor- 
tion as the mufcles become elongated, and yield to the force 
acting on them, the bone is to be gradually brought back 
into its natural pofition. In this manner the head of the 
bone is difengaged from the parts in which it has been 
placed, and is brought back to the cavity which it has left, 
by making it defcribe the fame courfe that it took in making 
its efcape. 

Weare now to confider what is termed counter-exten/ion. 

As Boyer has juftly remarked, the beit directed exten- 
fion will be ufelefs, if the bone with which the luxated one 
has been articulated, is not kept motionlefs by counter- 
extenfion, a force equal to the other, but made in a con- 
trary dire€tion. The counter-extending power, applied to 
the luxated bone itfelf, would be attended, in almolt every 
cafe, with the double inconvenience of producing a fpaf- 
modic contraétion of the mufcles, and preventing the elong- 
ation of them neceffary for reduétion, Let us fuppofe, 
fays Boyer, that in a luxation of the thigh, the counter- 
extending bandage were in the fold of the groin of the 
affected fide, the confequence would be, that the triceps and 
gracilis, which are in a ftate of tenfion between the pelvis 
and thigh, would be pufhed inwards, and, confequently, 
fhortened, when their elongation is abfelutely neceflary. Be- 
fides, the compreffion made on them would alfo increafe their 
contraétion, ‘Che counter-extending force ought, therefore, 


to be applied immediately above the luxated bone. Some- 
times the counter-extenfion is made by affiftants, who take 
hold of the bandage neceflary for the purpofe ; fometimes it 
is executed by ints the bandage to a fixed point. The 
latter mode, when praéticable, is to be preferred. The 
counter-extenfion fhould always be made in a perpendicular 
direction with refpe&t to the furface of the luxated joint. 
In a luxation of the elbow, for inftance, the counter- 
extenfion fhould be made in a line parallel to the os humeri ; 
and in a diflocation of the thigh-bone, the counter-extenfion, 
applied to the pelvis, fhould be made perpendicularly to the 
furface of the acetabulum, The fame rule is to be obferved 
with regard to the fhoulder in luxations of the humerus. 

In general, when the extenfion is fufficient, coaptation is 
eafily performed. In a luxation of the humerus, as the 
head of the bone is difengaged, and the affiftants have 
brought the bone into its natural dire&tion, the furgeon is 
to feize the opportunity, and with one hand prefs on the 
fuperior and inner part of the arm, whilft, at the fame time, 
he {upports the elbow with the other, and thus conduéts the 
head of the bone into the glenoid cavity. 

It is an éxcellent maxim, whenever praticable, to ufe a 
diflocated bone as a fort of lever, in making the redu¢tion. 
Thus, after the head of the humerus has been difengaged 
by the extenfion, if, while preffure is made at the upper 
and inner part of the arm, the elbow is deprefled, the head 
of the bone moves upwards in proportion towards the 
glenoid cavity of the fcapula. The recolleétion of this 
principle will materially aid in reducing diflocations of the 
jaw, thigh-bone, &c. Common fenfe points out, in almoft 
every cafe, how and where the fulcrum fhould be made. 

Luxations of ginglimoidal articulations being feldom 
complete, the extenfion and counter-extenfion are generally 
made, in fuch inftances, only with a view of diminifhing the 
friction of the furfaces of the joint, neceflarily occafioned by 
the oppofite motions given them, with a view of replacing 
them in their natural fituation. 

When extraordinary difficulty is encountered in reducing 
a diflocation, the furgeon fhould endeavour to afcertain the 
caufe. Sometimes want of fuccefs is owing to the infuffi- 
ciency of the means employed, in which circumftance, we 
muft either increafe the extending power, or diminifh the 
mufcular force of the patient. 

The latter object may be fulfilled in various ways. 
Change of polture often produces the effect. In Boyer’s 
work inftances are mentioned in which patients, while feated 
on a chair, and fupporting themfelves with their feet againft 
the ground, could not have their luxations reduced with the 
greatelt efforts; and yet afterwards had their diflocations 
reduced with unexpected facility, on being laid horizontally 
on a long fixed table, where their mufcles were deprived of 
a centre of motion. In general, however, the benefits of 
polture may, with more reafon, be imputed to its relaxing 
the molt powerful mufcles oppofing the endeavours of the 
furgeon. 

When every attempt, conduéted on the foregoing prin- 
ciples, proves ineffectual, the patient is to be largely and 
repeatedly bled, be put into the warm bath, and confined to 
a very low diet. As foon as he appears to be confiderably 
weakened by this plan, the diflocation, which was previoufly 
irreducible, may frequently be reduced with the utmott eafe. 
We do not coincide with Boyer, when he advifes us to.lofe 
twenty-four hours in lowering the patient, before renewing 
the attempts at reduction. On the contrary, fo fully are. we 
convinced of the difficulty of reduction, always proceeding 
from delay, that we earneftly recommend the efforts to re- 


duce the bone to be renewed immediately after the patient 
has 
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- has been weakened by the firft copious bleeding, and to be 
tried again as foon as he has been a certain time in the bath. 
The faintnefs and debility following fuch means, afford the 
moft favourable opportunity for reducing a diflocation. 
The ftate of intoxication, induced by fpirits or opium, is 
alfo well known to facilitate the reduction of luxated bones, 
by incapacitating the mufcles to make refiftance, and put- 
ting them into a condition in which they yield and become 
elongated by avery moderate force. ‘Thus Boyer, by him- 
felf, and at the firft attempt, reduced a luxation of the arm 
of an intoxicated poftillion, while the affifiants were: pre- 
paring the apparatus for the reduction. The plan of pur- 
pofely intoxicating patients, whofe diflocations cannot be 
reduced by ordinary means, has even received the recom- 
mendations of fome furgical authors. 

But, perhaps, of all the plans propofed for overcoming 
the refiftance of the mufcles to the reduction of diflocations, 
fatiguing thofe organs by long continued unremitting ex- 
tenfion is, when combined with due attention to the choice 
of fuch a pofition as will relax the moft powerful ones, the 
moft effeétual that can be adopted. The ftrongeft mufcles 
may always be overcome by keeping up, for a certain time, 
even a very moderate degree of extenfion. The thing is 
not to remit or difcontinue for a moment the operation of the 
extending power. This principle is faid to have been firft 
applied to praétice by Lebat, who, in a cafe where the leva- 
tores of the lower jaw were fpafmodically contracted, in a 
diflocation of that bone, and would not allow the part to be 
brought down, introduced a fmall ftick between the teeth, 
and making ufe of it asa lever, oppofed the action of the 
mufcles until they were incapable of further refiftance, and 
the redu€tion was accomplifhed. M. David is alfo {tated 
to have derived fimilar advantages from the fame praétice, in 
luxations of the thigh and arm. 

When luxations have been left unreduced feveral days, 
the reduGtion frequently becomes exceedingly difficult, and 
fometimes quite impracticable. The lacerated opening in 
the capfufar ligament, after a time, becomes clofed, and thus 
a material impediment to the reduction is occalioned. When 
a diflocation has exifted for weeks and months, many circum- 
ftances take place to prevent the poffibility of reduétion : 
the head of the bone acquires conne¢tions in its new and 
unnatural fituation ; the mufcles become incapable of fufli- 
cient elongation again; and, what is worfe, the articular 
cavity fuffers more’or lefs obliteration. Inthe ginglimoidal 
joints, an anchylofis is foon produced, and the reduction 
rendered impracticable. We have feen many attempts made 
with multiplied pullies to reduce old diflocations. Ina few 
inftances, a degree of benefit was thought to have been the 
refult ; but in no inftance was the fuccefs complete. Thefe 
luxations, however, might have exifted an unreafonable 
length of time. It is difficult to pronounce exactly how 
long a diflocation of the arm or thigh muft have happened, 
to juftify the abandonment of all attempts at reduction. 
The celebrated French furgeon Default fucceeded by the 
prudent employment of force in reducing many cafes which 
had exifted for feveral months; and fuch faéts call upon the 
practitioner not to give up at once every old diflocation as 
patt relief. A patient’s means of fubfiitence, for himfelf and 
his family, will often entirely depend upon his luxation being 
reduced. In the ginglimoidal joints, as we have already ob- 
ferved, luxations fooner become irreducible: according to 
Boyer, after twenty, or four-and-twenty days, they, in ge- 
neral, cannot be replaced, owing to an anchylofis having 
occurred. 

The furgeon knows, that a luxation is reduced by the limb 
having recovered its natural length, fhape, and direction, and 


by its having regained the power of performing certain me- 
tions impottible during the diflocation. For fome time af- 
ter the redu€tion the limb fhould not be moved, except with 
the utmoft catition: a recurrence of a diflocated fhoulder 
has been known to arife from carrying the hand inadvert- 
ently to the forehead, by a femicircular motion. 

The ceffation of pain has been confidered as a fign of the 
reduction being effeéted ; but, as Boyer has juitly remarked, 
by ceffation, we are to underftand a confiderable diminution, 
rather than a total difcontinuance of pain. 

Laftly ; one of the moft unequivocal and fatisfa&tory -in- 
dications of the reduétion being accomplifhed, is the parti- 
cular noife made by the head of the bone when it flips into 
the articular cavity again. 

After a diflocation has been reduced, the grand ob- 
jet that now prefents itfelf, isto keep the joint motionlefs, 
fo as to hinder a relapfe, and give the torn ligaments an op- 
portunity of growing together again. All motion of the 
limb is, therefore, to be prevented. As the humerus can- 
not be luxated, except when it is at fome diitance from the 
body, a return of its diflocation will be effectually prevented 
by tying the elbow to the fide of the body. The bandage 
employed for keeping the limb motionlefs, fhould always be 
made to operate principally on the end of the bone moft 
remote from the joint affected. Thus, after a luxation of the 
arm, when we apply to the elbow the means for keeping the 
bone in its place, we at on that point of the humerus the 
moft diftant from its articulation with the fcapula, and the 
force thus applied to the extremity of the lever, a€ts with 
much more effeét. The fame rule fhould be obferved in the 
application of a bandage to the chin, after a luxation of the 
jaw. Indeed, in this laft cafe, fuch praétice has been re- 
commended by all furgical writers ; but in diflocations of 
the fhoulder and hip, they feem to have fergot the utility of 
the principle, and have generally advifed that moft inert 
bandage termed the fpica, which only aéts on the centre of 
motion, and, confequently, can have little or no effe& in 
keeping the bone fixed. 

Wheiu a luxation arifes from an internal caufe, fuch as pa- 
ralyfis of the mufcles, a loofenefs of the ligaments, or general 
debility, the duty of the furgeon is to endeavour to obviate 
the caufe by fuitable remedies, as well as replace the bone. 
We confefs, however, that we know of no medicine nor 
application that feems to be calculated to remove a lax ftate 
of the ligaments. 

Luxations, in general, are particularly liable to be accom- 
panied by more or lefs contufion of the foft parts ; and 
they are fometimes complicated with inflammation, rupture 
of blood-veffels, injury of nerves, and even a frafture. The 
latter complication is not frequent, but when it does occur, 
the bone has always been luxated firft, and afterwards broken 
by the violence. The paralyfis arifing from a contufion of 
the nerves is not an uncommon confequence of diflocation of 
the fhoulder ; and when we confider the relation between 
the head of the humerus and the brachial plexus, the occur- 
rence is by no means furprifing. 

Boyer obferves, that when a luxated bone is not reduced, _— 
fometimes it remains in the place into which it has been 
forced ; but much more frequently it changes its fituation, 
ard is carried till further from the cavity of the joint by 
the action of the mufcles. Thus, in luxations of the thigh 
upwards and outwards, the glutei mufcles continue to draw 
the head of the thigh-bone up along the dorfum of the 
ilium, until the limb 1s fhortened as much as the parts will 
allow. 

But, as the fame furgeon has explained, whether the head of 
the luxated bone preferves its firft pofition, or takes another, 

: it 
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it becomes flattened on that furface, by which it isin contact 
with a fubjacent bone, while this laft has a kind of depreffion 
gradually made in it. In fome inftances the original cavity of 
the joint diminifhes in depth, efpecially when the head of the 
bone remains near its circumference. The mufcles, impeded 
in their action, lofe their confiftence, affume a ligamentous 
appearance, and even become attached to the ligaments by 
a depofition of offeous matter, and, in this manner, a bon 

cafe is formed, which conftitutes, with the difplaced bone, 
a new articulation. 

When a bone is not reduced, the limb remains deformed, 
and fearcely any ufe can be made of it for fome months; but 
in time it approaches rather more to its natural direction, and 
when a new joint is formed, is yet capable of a confiderable 
latitude of motion. In general, however, in confequence 
of the motion of the limb being more or lefs obftructed, 
the mufcles fall away, and the limb has a weak and lefs 
bulky appearance than that of its fellow. When a difloca- 
tion ina child ts left unreduced, this difference between the 
fize of the luxated limb and that of the found one, becomes 
very remarkable as the patient grows up to the adult 
ftate. 

We fhall now treat of particular diflocations, and after- 
wards conclude with fome obfervations on compound lux- 
ations. ‘ 4 

Luxations of the lower Jaw-bone.—When the mouth is 
widely opened, the condyles of the lower jaw advance for- 
wards upon the enimentiz articulares, and in this {tate may 
be made to flip under the zygomatic procefles by very flight 
caufes. This bone is only liable to be luxated in this one 
dire&tion, whether one or both condyles efcape from the gle- 
noid cavities of the temporal bones. Every luxation, except 
that forwards, is rendered impoffible by the natural conforma- 
tion of the parts. A diflocation backwards is oppofed by 
the offeous portion of the auditory canal; and luxations 
laterally, to the right or left, are prevented by the refilt- 
ance arifing from the {pinous proceffes of the {phenoid 
bone and the ligaments of the joint. But it muft be con- 
feffed, that the principal ftrength of the articulation of the 
lower jaw does not depend upon thefe ligaments ;_ but rather 
on the mufcles, and the particular conformation of the bones. 
The very fhape of the lower jaw at once informs us, that 
a blow on its fides muft be more likely to break it, by in- 
creafing its curvature, than diflocate it. 

According to Boyer, luxations of the lower jaw cannot 
happen in very young infants, on account of the body 
and rami of this bone meeting at an obtufe angle, and, con- 
fequently, the condyles and necks having nearly the fame 
direction as the re(t of the bone, fo that a luxation cannot 
be caufed by any poflible depreffion of the chin, Difloca- 
tions of the jaw are feldom caufed by external violence ; 
almoft always by exceflive yawning, or laughing.’ 

The condyles of the maxilla inferior, being thrown before 
the tran{verfe roots of the zygomatic procefles, comprefs the 
deep-feated temporal nerves, and thofe going to the mafleters. 
This fact affords a better explanation of the pains attending 
a luxation of the jaw, than the tenfion and elongation of the 
mafleter and other mufcles. 

Befides great pain, a more inftru€tive fymptom of this 
accident is the mouth being much open, and incapable of 
being fhut. Thefe circumftances are more evident in recent 
than old luxations of the jaw. An empty {pace may be 
felt before the ears in the natural fituation of the condyles. 
The coronoid procefs forms under the cheek bone an emi- 
nence, which is perceptible through the cheek, or by intro- 
ducing a finger into the mouth. ‘The cheeks and temples 
are flattened by the lengthening of the temporal, mafleter, 
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and buccinator mufcles. The faliva flows in large quantities 
from the mouth, the fecretion being augmented m confe- 
quence of the exifting irritation. ‘The arch formed by the 
teeth of the lower jaw is placed anteriorly to that made by 
thofe of the upper jaw. Lailtly ; during the firft days of 
the luxation, the-patient can neither {peak nor fwallow. 

We have already adverted to one condyle being fome- 
times diflocated, while the other remains in its proper 
place. According to Mr. Hey, it is not always eafy to 
know when this is the cafe. ‘ One would expeét,’’ fays 
this practical writer, ‘ from a confideration of the ftruéture 
of the parts, and from the defcription given in fy{tems 
of furgery, that the chin fhould be evidently turned towards 
the oppofite fide ; but I have repeatedly feen the difeafe, 
when J could difcern no alteration in the pofition of the chin. 
The fymptom which I have found to be the beft guide in 
this cafe, is a fmall hollow, which may be felt jut behind 
the condyle that is diflocated, which does not fubfift on 
the found fide.” Pract. Obferv. in Surgery, p. 3255 
edit. 2. 

When the luxation is recent, the above fymptoms enable 
us to afcertain the nature of the accident with fufficient 
eafe; but when the diflocation has exifted feveral days or 
weeks, the cafe becomes lefs ftrongly marked. The lower 
jaw has infenfibly approached the upper one ; and the pati- 
ent gradually recovers the faculty of fpeech and degluti- 
tion ; but he {till ftammers, and drivels. 

Hippocrates pronounced luxations of the jaw to be fatal, 
unlefs reduced before the tenth day ; but furgeonshave now _ 
found, that this fentiment is not well founded, and it is 
even fufpected, that Hippocrates might confound cafes of 
locked jaw with thofe of diflocations. 

When the jaw has once been diflocated, the accident is 
more prone to be produced again by flight caufes. Mr. Hey 
mentions his having known two perfons in whom this dif- 
location frequently happened. Not only yawning, but even 
opening the mouth incautioufly in eating, would caufe the 
accident. P. 326, edit. 2. 

When a luxation of the jaw is to be reduced, the patient 
fhould fit on a low ftool, with his head refting on the breaft 
of anaffiftant. In this pofition of the patient, the furgeon’s 
hands are on a level with the mouth, which is advantageous, 
becaufe he is not obliged to elevate them, and confequently 
can act with greater force on the jaw. The furgeon, after 
guarding his thumbs with linen, or a thick pair of gloves, 
1s to introduce them into the mouth, and place them as far 
back as poffible, on the great molares, at the fame time 
bending under the chin the four fingers of each hand. 
The jaw, being thus grafped, is to be moved in the manner 
of a lever, the grinders being pufhed downwards and the 
chin upwards. No fooner are the condyles thus extricated 
from under the zygomatic procefles, than the mufcles draw 
them up into their proper places again, with confiderable force 
and fuddennefs. This takes place fo rapidly, that the 
furgeon’s thumbs would be in danger of injury, if he were 
to neglect to move them quickly outwards, and place them 
between the cheek and the jaws. 

After the reduction, the four-tailed bandage for the lower 
jaw is to be applied, as in cafes in which this bone is 
broken. (See Plate V.) Inthe plate’ juft referred to, 
however, it is proper to mention, that the centre of the 
bandage fhould have been placed exa&tly on the chin, an 
effential circumftance, as this is the point fartheft from the 
centre of motion, and confequently that where the bandage 
can operate with the moft power in keeping the bone motion- 
lefs. During the firft days, the patient fhould only be 
allowed liquid food, or fuch as requires no maftication. 
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When unufual difficulty occurs in difengaging the condyles 
from under the zygomatic proceffes, owing to the refiftance 
of the mufcles, Le Cat?s plan for overcoming and fatiguing 
‘thefe powers may be purfued ; it confifted in introducing a 
fmall ftick between the teeth, and ufing it as a lever for 
combating the action of the mufcles, until they were quite 
exhaufted. Here the furgeon is not required to ufe violence, 
which might break the teeth, but only to keep up a mode- 
rate and unremitting extenfion of the refifting mufcles. 

According to Mr. Hey, if both fides of the lower jaw are 
depreffed, while one fide only is diflocated, the reduétion of 
the luxated condyle is rather prevented. The force fhould 
be applied to the affeGted fide alone. See Praé&. Obferv. in 
Surgery, p. 326, edit. 2. 

Luxations of the Vertebre —The large furfaces by which 
thefe bones touch each other ; the number and thicknefs of 
their ligaments; the ftrength of the mufcles lying on the 
column formed by them; the {mall motion of which each 
vertebra is capable ; and, laftly, the vertical direCtion of 
their articulating proceffes (fays Boyer), render a luxation 
of them in the dorfal and lumbar part of the column entirely 
impoffible. A violence, though ever fo confiderable, cannot 
difplace them, without firft fracturing them. But this is 
not the cafe with the cervical vertebrez ; the extent of their 
articulating furfaces is lefs ; the ligamento-cartilaginous fub- 
ftance which unites their bodies has more pliability ; the 
motion of their articulations is greater ; and their articulat- 
ing furfaces have an oblique direGtion, which allows them to 
have an obf{curé rotatcry motion. Hence luxations of the 
cervical vertebre fometimes prefent themfelves in praétice. 
Boyer has feen a luxation of the middle cervical vertebra 
caufed by a violent rotatory motion of thefe bones. 

Luxations of the Head from the firft Vertebra.—Vhe joints 
between the occipital bone and firft vertebra of the neck, 
or atlas, are ftrengthened with numerous ligaments, and 
only admit of very limited motion. We have no inllance of 
luxation of the head from the firft vertebra by an external 
caufe, and fuch a diflocation, were it ever to happen, would 
inftantly deftroy the patient, by compreffing and injuring 
the fpinal marrow. But, as Boyer has remarked, nature, 
which cannot bear fo fudden a change, is habituated to it, 
when it takes piace gradually, and the fpinal marrow which 
would be fatally hurt by a fudden diflocation of the head 
from the atlas, is capable of bearing the fame kind of luxa- 
tion that is infenfibly and flowly produced by difeafe. 

Luxations of the firft cervieal Vertebra from the Second.— 
The motion of the head to the right and left is principally 
executed by the firft vertebra turning onthe fecond. The 
laxity and weaknefs of the ligaments between thefe bones, 
and the dire€tion of their articular proceffes, tend to facili- 
tate this kind of rotation, which motion, indeed, would fre- 
quently be carried beyond due bounds, and a diflocation 
happen every time that we turn our heads, were not the 
motion confined by the vety thick ligaments which go 
from the fides and fummit of the proceflus dentatus of the 
fecond vertebra to the edges of the great occipital hole. 
As Boyer obferves, when this motion is forced beyond its 
proper limits, the ligaments are torn, and the lateral parts 
of the body of the firft vertebra glide along on the arti- 
culating horizontal procefles of the fecond. If the head is 
turned from the left to the right, the left fide of the body 
of the vertebra is carried before its correfponding articulat- 
‘ing furface, whilft the right fide falls behind its correfpond- 
ing furface. In this luxation, fometimes the proceffus den- 
tatus, the ligaments of which are broken, leaves the ring, 
formed for it by the tranfverfe ligament and the anterior 
arch of the firft vertebra, and prefles ow the fpinal marrow, 


In other examples, it does not quit the ring ; but the dia- 
meter of the vertebral canal is always diminifhed at the place 
of the diflocation, and the {pinal marrow injured or lacerated. 
It is readily conceivable, that the patient cannot furvive an 
accident of this nature, every wound of the fpinal marrow, 
in fo high a fituation, being quickly fatal. 

The celebrated M. Louis found, that the criminals who 
were in his time hanged at Lyons, perifhed by the luxation 
of the firft vertebra from the fecond; whilft thofe hanged 
at Paris were fuffocated by ftrangulation. He difcovered 
that the caufe of this difference was owing to a rotatory 
motion which was given to the body of the culprit by the 
executioner at Lyons, the moment it was fufpended. J. L. 
Petit mentions an inftance in which a boy, between fix and 
feven years of age, was killed in an inftant by a luxation of 
the firft from the fecond vertebra, brought on by the boy 
ftruggling, whilft a perfon was rafhly lifting him up by the 
head. This laft trick cannot be too feverely condemned as 
a molt dangerous experiment. 

There are other luxations of the neck not followed by 
death ; but.in thefe cafes, the diflocation takes place in the 
third, fourth, fifth, or fixth vertebra, and only one articu- 
lating procefs is luxated. Some examples are quoted by 
Boyer, which were confidered as cafes of this laft defcription, 
being attended with a diftortion of the head to the right or 
left, without any fpafm or rigidity of the fterno-cleido- 
maftoideus muicle. 

When luxations of the cervical vertebre produce no 
fymptoms indicating a dangerous degree of preflure on the 
{pinal marrow, it is prudent not to attempt the reduction, 
as the patient may be killed in a moment by the endeavour, 


in confequence of the f{pinal marrow becoming fuddenly com- _ 
If the fymptoms, however, make it ~ 


preffed and injured. 
probable that the patient’s only chance of life depends on 
altering the pofition of the luxated bones, the furgeon ought 
cautioufly to attempt the reduction. Fortunately, thefe 
cafes are as unfrequent as they are perplexing, and we fhall 
omit, as uninterefting to the praétical furgeon, the ufual 
direGiions refpeCting the mode of reducing fuch ‘accidents. 
It is enough for the furgeon to be duly aware of the peril 
that accompanies the attempt. 

Luxations of the Bones of the Pelvis.—Thefe bones are 
fcarcely fufceptible of luxations. ‘The os facrum, firmly 
fixed between the two offa innominata, cannot poflibly be 
diflocated. The os coccygis is more eafily fratured than 
luxated. The latter aceident, however, has fometimes been 
obferved. Boyer has feen it induced by floughing and 
difeafe, which denuded the bone, and evinced that there was 
a {pace of nearly two inches between the extremity of the 
facrum and the bafe of the os coecygis. But, in the end, 
the two bones grew together again. Much has been written 
by authors concerning a relaxation and yielding of the fym- 
phyfis pubis and facro-iliac articulations in the advanced 
{tages of pregnancy. We leave to the accoucheur the 
determination of this matter, asit is only indiretly conneéted 
with the fubjeé of luxations. 

When we {tated that the bones of the pelvis were hardly 
fufceptible of luxations, our meaning was of courfe confined 
to the effect of ordinary caufes. Great external violence, 
ating dire&ily on any part, will make every thing yield. 
Thus, in the fourth volume of the Memoirs of the French 
Academy of Surgery, an inftance is recorded, where the 
right os ilium was diflocated from the facrum, three inches 
backwards, by a fack of wheat, weighing three hundred 
and fifty pounds, falling on the back of a labourer. The 
patient died on the twentieth day, and the luxation was 
proved by diffeétion. he pelvic vifcera were found in a 
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fate of inflammation, with matter in the lower region of 
the abdomen. : 

Were a fimilar accident to prefent itfelf to the practitioner, 
he ought to have recourfe to antiphlogiftic means ; for the 
danger chiefly depends on the pelvic vifcera becoming in- 
flamed. Copious and repeated bleedings, the warm-bath, 
fomentations, and low diet, would be particularly indi- 
cated. 

Luxations of the Ribs —The ancient writers on furgery 
have furnifhed us with no obfervations concerning difloca- 
tions of the ribs, and obfervers, who have publifhed numerous 
faéts relative to other cafes, make no mention of thefe ac- 
cidents. Even J. L. Petit and Duverney, authors of more 
recent date, are filent on the fubje& ; and as Paré, long 
before them, had diftinetly treated of luxations of the ribs, 
we muft afcribe their filence to their difbelief in the poffi- 
bility of fuch cafes. 

Whether the ribs are fufceptible of diflocation or not, 
is yet an unfettled queftion. 

Ambrofe Paré, Barbette, Junker, Platner, and Heifter, 
defcribe the accident as poffible. Platner has obferved : 
<¢ Cofte longe frequentius franguntur, quam a fua fede 
moventur. Non poflunt in exteriorem partem excidere, 
cum oppofiti proceffus tranfverfi vertebrarum fummam illa- 
rum partem contineant, nec facile f{urfum vel deorfum verfus 
promoveri poffunt. Igitur fi moventur in interiorem partem 
propelluntur..”” Inftit. Chir. § 1149. Platner atually 
enters into a detail of the fymptoms to be apprehended 
in fuch cafe: ‘cum pleura prematur, gravis inflammatio 
et fpirandi difficultas fequitur.’’ In a memoir inferted 
amongft thofe of the Royal Academy of Surgery in France, 
M. Buttet is yet more pofitive than Platner, in only admit- 
ting the luxation forwards ; but he does not conceive that the 
accident can happen to all the ribs with equal facility. The 
upper ones are protected by the fcapula, and the lower, 
which are unfixed and very moveable, can only be luxated 
with great difficulty. He thinks that diflocations can 
hardly occur to any of thefe bones, except the four or five 
lower true ribs, and two or three of the upper falfe ones, 
which laft are more fufceptible of difplacement, in confe- 
quence of not being fupported by the fternum. On the 
other hand, Boyer, a late writer on diflocations, is very 
pofitive that the ribs are exempt from thefe accidents. He 
tells us, that he fhould have obferved the fame filence on the 
fubje& as J. L. Petit, did not a cafe, publifhed in the Me- 
_moirs of the Academy of Surgery, after the death of that 
celebrated practitioner, feem to eftablifh the poflibility of 
fuch cafes. But Boyer contends, that, in reading this ex- 
ample, it is obvious the furgeon has miftaken a fracture of 
the pofterior end of the ribs for a diflocation. If, fays 
Boyer, we attend to the number and force of the ligaments, 
which attach the ribs to the vertebre and fternum, and alfo 
to the manner in which the intercoftal mufcles confine them, 
we fhall not eafily conceive how external violence, whether 
it aéts on their middle or extremities, can luxate them. 
They are fo firmly attached to the furrounding parts, that 
it is very difficult to feparate them from the body in the 
dead fubjeét ; and, in preparing {keletons, we often break 
thofe bones, if we are not careful to cut all their bonds of 
union, before we attempt to detach them from the parts with 
which they are articulated. All the fymptoms accompany- 
ing M. Buttet’s cafe indicate a fra€ture of the neck, or pof- 
terior extremity of the rib, as the pain, crepitation, and 
motion of the bone. No conclufion could be drawn from 
the motion, in proof of a luxation, fince the fracture (if it 
were fuch) was fituated very near the back end of the rib, 


and, of courfe, the whole length of the bone would feem te 
move at once. : : 

Boyer excludes from confideration cafes, called by Lieu- 
taud and others diflocations of the ribs, which, in fact, are 
only feparations of the ribs and dorfal vertebre from each 
other, in confequence of the deftrution of their ligaments, 
&c. by difeafe. 

Luxations of the Clavicle, or Collar-Bone.—Luxations of 
the clavicle are much lefs frequent than fraCtures ; and it 
was eftimated by Default that the latter accidents are to the 
former as fix to one. As far as our own experience enables 


‘us to judge, diflocations are even more uncommon than this 


calculation reprefents. 

The clavicle, however, may be luxated either from the 
fternum, or the acromion. 

Luzxations of the flernal End.—The fternal end of the 
clavicle may be diflocated forwards, backwards, or up- 
wards, but never downwards, in which laft dire€tion a 
luxation is prevented by the cartilage of the firft rib. The 
diflocation forwards is by far the moft frequent, and may 
be caufed by exceflive motion of the {capulary end of the 
clavicle backwards. Luxations upwards and backwards are 
very rare. The former can only be occafioned by the 
fhoulder being pufhed violently forwards and downwards, 
which fometimes happens in falls. The diflocation back- 
wards is the moft unufual cafe of all. 

If the fhoulder is pufhed violently backwards, the fternal 
end of the clavicle is propelled forwards, tearing the cap- 
fule of the articulation, the anterior ligament, and the 
tendon of the fterno-cleido-maftoideus mufcle. Quitting 
the furface with which it is articulated, it flips in front of 
the upper part of the fternum, and produces under the fkin 
in this fituation, a hard prominence, which follows the mo- 
tion of the fhoulder. 

When the fhoulder is fuddenly depreffed, the fternal end 
of the clavicle is eafily luxated upwards, as there is nothin 
to limit its motion in this dire€tion, except the inter-clavicu- 
lar ligament, which, being relaxed by the greater conti- 
guity of the two bones, is not capable of making effectual 
refiftance. 

In the luxation backwards, the extremity of the clavicle is 
carried behind the fuperior part of the fternum. 

The fuperficial fituation of the clavicle renders eafy the 
diagnofis of all luxations of its fternal end. When the dif- 
location happens forwards, a hard projection is felt, or even 
feen on the anterior and fuperior part of the fternum. Such 
projeGtion may be made to difappear by carrying the fhoul- 
der forwards and outwards. In the place which the head 
of the clavicle ought to occupy, an empty fpace is per- 
ceptible. 

In the luxation upwards, the diltance between the fternal 
ends of the two clavicles is leffened. 

If the luxation is backwards, the head of the bone forms 
a tumour at the interior and inferior part of the neck, anda 
depreffion may be felt in the place which it ought to oc- 
cupy. ‘The head of the bone thus difplaced, may, as 
Monfieur J. L. Petit has obferyed, comprefs the trachea, 
cefophagus, jugular vein, carotid artery, par vagum, &c. 
fo as to caufe dangerous fymptoms. It is alfo to be noticed, 
that, in diflocations of the fternal and of the clavicle back- 
wards, the head is inclined towards the affected fhoulder. 

Luxations of the fternal extremity of the clavicle may 
be reduced by making a lever of the arm, by means of 
which the fhoulder is firft to be brought outwards, and then 
puthed forwards, fuppofing the diflocation to have happened 
in that direGtion. But if the luxation is backwards, the 
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fhoulder, after being drawn outwards, muft be carried back- 
wards; or upwards, when the diflocation is in the fame 
direction. By obferving thefe rules, the head of the :bone 
may be replaced, with the aid of a little preflure of the 
thumb. But though the reduGtion may be eafy, it is dif- 
ficult to maintain it, all the ligaments being torn, and the 
articular furfaces difpofed to flide away from each other, on 
the flighteft motion of the fhoulder. 

The apparatus ufed by Default for fraGtures of the cla- 
vicle is to be employed in luxations of the {ternal end of the 
bone. (See Fradures of the Clavicle, and Surgical Plate lV.) 
The fhoulder continues to be kept outwards by means of the 
eufhion placed in the axilla; but notwithftanding the ut- 
mott attention on the part of the furgeon, the head of the 
elavicle cannot be prevented from being fomewhat more pro- 
minent than that of the oppofite fide. Brafdon propofed 
a tourniquet for making preflure on the luxated extremity of 
the bone, with a view of hindering fuch deformity, though, 
according to Boyer, it will not anfwer the purpofe. 

Lusations of the Scapulary End of the Clavicle.—Thefe 
cafes are much lefs frequent than the former, owing to the 
very great ftrength of the ligaments binding the clavicle to 
the fcapula. The feapulary end of the clavicle is feldom lux- 
ated in any dire€tion except upwards. Boyer admits the pofii- 
bility of the accident taking place downwards, and we think 
we have feen an inftance, in which it was caufed by a heavy 
brick falling on the fhoulder from a confiderable height. 
‘There was no crepitus, and the end of the bone, which 
was moveable, was obvioufly depreffed below the acro- 
mion. 

The diflocation upwards is that, which principally de- 
mands the attention of the practitioner. It may be caufed 
by falls, in which the violence operates on the extremity 
of the fhoulder. The fcapulary end of the bone flips up- 
wards. over the acromion, which laft procefs is itfelf a little 
drawn under the luxated pari of the clavicle, when the 
fhoulder is pulled inwards, by fuch mufcles, as have the 
effe& of bringing the arm towards the trunk. ‘The writer 
of this article was lately ccnfulted in a very manifeft cafe 
of diflocation of the fcapulary end of the clavicle. The 
patient was a young gentleman out of Yorkfhire, where 
the accident had happened, and, not being under{tood, was 
left unreduced. When the cafe was brought to us, it was 
too late for any afliftance to be rendered. . Fortunately, 
the inconveniences fuffered were not very great. The pa- 
tient generally inclined his head towards the affe€ted fhoul- 
der, and experienced a degree of weaknefs in raifing his 
arm to his head ; but even thefe infirmities were gradually 
becoming lefs. 

Boyer conceives, that a violent a€tion of the trapezius muf- 
cle, which we know is attached to the outer half of the 
clavicle, may have a fhare in producing this kind of difloca- 
tion, efpecially if the mufcle fhould forcibly contra juft at 
the moment when the acromion is fixed on the ground or 
body, againft which it falls. , 

The diagnofis of the accident cannot be very difficult, 
fince the end of the clavicle may always be diftin@ly felt, 
forming a projection under the fkin that covers the acromion. 
The head is inctined to the affeGted fide, and the pa- 
tient avoids moving the arm, in Confequence of fuch ation 
occafioning pain. ‘ 

The diflocation is to be reduced by drawing the arm 
and fhoulder outwards, and pufhing the difplaced end of 
the clavicle downwards. Default’s apparatus for broken 
collar bones is then to be applied. (See Fradurz of the 
Clavick, and Plate 1V.) The cufhion in the arm-pit, when 


the elbow is confined near the fide with the roller, here 
adis very ufefully in keeping the fhoulder outwards. The 
turns of the bandage; which go from the elbow to the 
fhoulder, fhould alfo be made to aé& efpecially on the outer 
end of the clavicle, fo as to prefs it downwards. 

Luxations of the Shoulder; or of the Humerus, or Os 
Brachii, from the Scapula.——The fhou'der joint allows the 
arm to be moved in every poffible diretion, and as the 
ftruéture, effential to fo great a latitude of motion, hinders 
the articulation from being endued with the ftrength and 
ftability of other lefs moveable joints, it becomes, of courfe, 
a very pre-difpoting caufe of diflocations. In faét, no joint 
is fo frequently luxated as the fhoulder. And it appears 
from a comparative regifter, kept at the Hétel- Dieu at 
Paris, that, during feveral years diflocations of this articu- 
lation equalled in number the luxations of all the other 
joints together. CEuvres de Default par Bichat, tom. i. 

- 3416 : 

7 js thing, fays the author of the preceding work, | 
appears to facilitate the efcape of the bone from its natural 
cavity. 1. Inthe articular furfaces, a fhallow oval cavity, 
which receives a femi-{pherical head twice as extenfive as 
itfelf in the perpendicular direction and thrice as broad 
from before backwards. 2. The only ligament, ftrengthen- 
ing this joint, is a mere capfule, which is thin below, the 
very direction in which there is nothing to oppofe a luxa- 
tion, and thicker above, where the acromion and coracoid 
procefles, together with the triangular ligament, form an 
almoft infurmountable obftacle to fuch an accident. 3. With 
ref{pect to the mufcles and motions of the fhoulder, we have 
to notice numerous and ftrong fafciculi around the joint, 
communicating to it movements eafily performed in every 
dire€tion ; propelling the head of the humerus againft dif- 
ferent points of the capfule ; and rupturing the latter part, 
when their power is fuperior to its refiftahce. 4. As for ex- 
ternal force, what bone is more expofed to its effects, par- 
ticularly in the labouring clafles of fociety ? 

Affe&ted by fo many different pre-difpofing caufes, the 
humerus would be inceffantly fubjected to diflocations, did 
not the fcapula, which is equally moveable, follow all its 
motions, and afford it a point of fupport differently dif 
pofed, according to the different pofition of its upper end. 
In fhort, much of the ftrength of the joint depends upon the 
double moveablenefs of the two articular furfaces. 

Of the different Kinds of Luxations of the Shoulder.— 
Though this joint is generally much difpofed to luxations, 
it is not equally fo at every point. There are fome points 
at which the accident cannot happen at all; while there are 
others at which, though it feems poflible, it has never 
been obferved. Hence, before examining the meehanifm 
of diflocations of the fhoulder, Default endeavours to de- 
termine with precificn the direCtions in which the accident 
is poflible. He adverts to the confufion exifting among 
writers on this fubjet; fome of whom employ different 
terms to exprefs the fame thing ; while others Ifave affixed 
fimilar names to things which are effentially different and 
diftinét from each other. With regard to fome kinds of 
luxations they all coincide; conceraing others, they dif- 
agree! Default firft divides luxations of the humerus into 
two kinds ; viz. primitive, which are the fudden effe&t of 
external violence, and con/écutive, which fucceed the former 
from caufes hereafter to be explained. 

The fame eminent furgeon then dire&ts us to fuppofe the 
oval furface of the glenoid cavity to have four ftraight- 
lines drawn at its fides, in the form of a parallelogram ; 
one reprefenting the upper edge of ‘that cavity; parte 
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the inferior ; a third, the internal; and a fourth, the ex- 
ternal. : ' 

It is manifeft, that the head of the humerus cannot be 
difplaced towards the upper edge of the glenoid cavity. In 
that direétion the acromion and coracoid proceffes, the 
triangular ligament {tretched between them, the tendons of 
the biceps and fupra-{pinatus, and the flefhy part of the 
deltoid muicle, form an effectual refiftance to any force pro- 
pelling upwards the head of the bone. Suppofing a luxa- 
tion in this direGtion were to happen, the head of the bone 
mutt alfo be pufhed outwards, a thing -which is impoffible, 
becaufe the trunk hinders the elbow from being inclined far 
enough inwards for that purpofe. 

On the other hand, the three remaining edges prefent but 
little refittance. At the lower one, the long portion of the 
triceps; at the internal one, the tendon of the fubfcapu- 
Taris ; and at the external, the tendons of the infra-{pinatus 
and teres minor; eafily yield to a force directed againft 
them, and admit of primitive luxations taking place, either 
downwards, inwards, or outwards; downwards, between 
the tendon of the fub-fcapularis and that of the long head 
of the triceps; inwards, between the fub-fcapulary mufcle 
and fofla;. and outwards, between the infra-{pinatus mufcle 
and fubjacent part of the feapnla. All thefe modes of dif- 
placement do not occur with equal frequency, as will be 
prefently confidered. ; 

After the head of the humerus has quitted the glenoid 
cavity, and flipped in one of thefe three direCtions, it often 
changes its fituation again ; and, in this event, a confecutive 
luxation may follow a primitive one, either downwards, or 
inwards; but never that outwards, were fuch a cafe to oc- 
cur, becaufe the {pine of the feapula would prevent it. 

According to Default, a confecutive luxation inwards may 
fucceed a primitive one downwards, as there is nothing to 
hinder the head of the bone from paffing between the fub- 
feapulary mufcle and fofla. On the contrary, fhould it 
tend outwards, the tendon of the triceps refifts, and, not- 
withitanding the ftatement of Petit, a confecutive luxation 
in this laft direGtion never happens. 

Sometimes, when the head of the humerus has efcaped at 
the internal or inferior part of the capfule, it is carried be- 
hind the clavicle, fo as to form a confecutive luxation up- 
wards, a cafe which was noticed by Paré, perhaps by Galen, 
and a fpecimen of which was preferved in Default’s mufeum. 
Here the feccondary difplacement only takes place flowly, 
and after it has happened, art can feldom corre& it, on ac- 
count of the firm adhefions ¢ontraéted by the furfaces of 
the bone. Thus, in thé example referred to, a new cavity 
was formed behind the clavicle, and the humerus was con- 
ne€ted with the furrounding part by a kind of new liga- 
ments. 

From this ftatement, derived from Default, it follows 
that the humerus is fubje& to four forts of difplacement : 
1, downwards; 2,outwards. In thefe direétions the diflo- 
cation is e4ways primitive. 3. Inwards, which may be either 
primitive or confecutive. 4. Upwards, in which direCtion 
the accident can only happen confecutively. As Default 
obferves, the fecond and the fourth cafes are exceedingly 
rare, compared with the relt. d 

Primitive Luxations.—Thefe are caufed by falls or blows 
on the arm, and the kind of diflocation appears to be deter- 
mined by the pofition in which the limb happens to be at 
the moment of the accident. 

If the arm is more or lefs raifed from the'trunk, without 
being inclined either forwards or backwards, and the patient 
falls laterally, the weight of the body, being almoft entirely 


fupported by the humerus, forces downwards its upper endy . 


which lacerates the eapfular ligaments, and is diflocated’ 
downwards, he occurrence is alfo in part facilitated by 
the united ation of the latiffimus dorfi, peGtoralis major, 
and teres major mufcles. Thefe are in a {tate of involun- 
tary action, and tend to draw downwards the head of the 
humerus, while the elbow remains fixed on the ground or 
furface againft which it has fallen. Some authors believe, 
that a violent contraétion of the deltoid mufcle may alfo 
have a fhare in luxating the fhoulder downwards, as it may 
tend to force the head of the humerus through the capfular 
ligament towards the axilla. Default thinks the truth of 
this ftatement is confirmed by many obfervations, and quotes 
the cafe of a notary whofe fhoulder was diflocated down- 
wards, in lifting up a heavy regifter book. 

The manner in which a primitive luxation inwards is pro- 
duced, is little different from that of the foregoing cafe. 
The elbow, at the moment of the fall or blow, is both fepa- 
rated from the trunk and carried backwards. The weight 
of the body aéts upon the humerus, the anterior portion of 
the capfular ligament gives way, and the head of the bone 
is diflocated forwards. 

The luxation outwards can only be oecafioned when the 
elbow is inclined forwards, towards the oppofite fhoulder, 
If the force is fufficiently great, the outer part of the cap- 
fular ligament is lacerated, and the head of the humerus 
difplaced. But, fays Default, what can fuch power be? 
In a fall, when the arm is forced againft the fide, it cannot 
be moved far enough to caufe a laceration of the capfule. 
Hence this eminent {urgeon concluded, that luxations of the 
head of the humerus outwards muft be very uncommon 
cafes. None are recorded by furgical-writers, and Default 
himfelf had never obferved fuch an accident. Befides, it is 
worthy of attention, that when in falls, the arm feparated 
from the fide is inclined either forwards or backwards, the 
weight of the body only operates upon it obliquely, and 
it is little a&ed upon by the latiffimus dorfi, peGtoralis ma- ° 
jor, and teres major mufcles. Hence no diflocations of the 
fhoulder are fo frequent as thofe downwards, in the pro- 
duction of which cafes the influence of the weight of the 
body, and of the aétion of the mufcles is dire. However, 
the luxation inwards is not uncommon, and many of De- 
fault’s cafes prove the poflibility of a primitive diflocation of 
this kind, notwithftanding feveral modern authors have 
doubted it, by believing with Hippocrates, that originally all 
luxations of the fhoulder happen downwards. 

It fometimes happens, that the lacerated opening in the 
capfular ligament fuffices for the paflage of the head of the 
bone from the glenoid cavity, but immediately afterwards 
contracting, is not large enough to admit of its return. 
This praétical fat was firft noticed by Default, who has 
publifhed’ two examples of it in his journal. Such cafes 
have fince been very frequent at the Hotel Dieu, at Paris. 

Confecutive Luxations.—W hen a confecutive luxation fuc- 
ceeds a primitive one, many caufes may concur in producing 
this change. If a fecond fall fhould happen, the elbow 
being feparated from the fide, the head of the bone may 
eafily be forced ont of the place into which it was firft 
thrown, A cafe illuftrating this obfervation is related in 
Les CEuvres Chir. de Default par Bichat, tom. i. p. 350. 

The aétion of the mufcles is a permanent caufe of a freth 
difplacement. When the humerus is diflacated downwards, , 
the pe€toralis major, and the inner portion of the deltoid, 
pull its upper portion inwards and upwards. 

Various movements communicated to the arm may alfo 
produce a change in the pofition of the luxated head of the 
bone, according to thew direction. . Thus a luxation in- 
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wards has frequently fucceeded one downwards, in confe- 
quence of awkward efforts to reduce the bone. 

Symptoms of Luxations of the Shoulder.—In general, the 
diagnofis of luxations of the fhoulder is not attended with 
much difficulty. As Hippocrates has obferved, whatever 
may be the mode and fituation of the difplacement, a mani- 
feft depreflion may always be perceived under the acromion, 
which procefs feems to projeét more than in the natural ftate. 
Moving the humerus is very painful, and indeed mott of its 
motions are either impeded, or very much limited. The 
arm cannot be moved without the fhoulder being alfo moved, 
becaufe, the funGtions of the joint being prevented, both 
thefe parts form as it were only one. 

To fuch fymptoms, common to all diflocations of the 
fhoulder, are to be added thofe which belong to particular 
cafes. If the luxation is downwards, the arm is fomewhat 
longer than in the natural ftate; it may be moved a little 
way outwards ; but every attempt to carry it forwards or 
backwards inevitably occafions acute pain. The elbow is 
more or lefs raifed from the axis of the body by the aétion 
of the deltoid, the long portion of the biceps, and the fupra- 
fpinatus mufeles, which, being on the ftretch, contraé& and 
incline the bone outwards. In order to avoid the pain 
arifing from this pofition, the patient leans towards the 
affe&ed fide, keeps his fore-arm half-bent, and refts his 
elbow on his hip, fo that the arm may have a fixed point to 
hinder all painful motions of the limb. ~ By this attitude 
alone, Default was accuftomed to recognize a luxation 
downwards, and he was feldom deceived. Befides thefe 
circumf{tances, we have to mention, that the diflocated head 
of the bone always produces a hard and more or lefs evident 
prominence in the hollow of the axilla. 

In addition to the fymptoms common to all luxations of 
the fhoulder, the diflocation inwards prefents the following : 
the elbow isfeparated from the fide, and carried a little 
backwards; the humerus appears to be directed towards the 
middle of the clavicle ; moving the limb backwards is not 
very painful, but carrying it forwards is exquifitely fo ; a ma- 
nifeft prominence may be noticed under the pectoral mufcle; 
the arm is {carcely longer than in the natural ftate ; and the 
patient’s attitude refembles that of the foregoing cafe. 

Were a diflocation outwards ever to happen, it would be 
particularly charaéterized by a hard tumour under the fpine 
of the fcapula, by the inclination of the elbow forwards, 
and its feparation from the fide ; and, laftly, by the length 
of the limb appearing a little increafed. ; 

A luxation upwards would be announced by a projection 
behind the clavicle, an obvious fhortening of the arm, and its 
unnatural diretion. I 

It is frequently much more eafy toafcertain the exiftence, 
than the {pecies, of luxation of the fhoulder. Indeed, fome- 
times it is a moft difficult matter to determine, whether a diflo- 
cation inwards is primitive or confecutive, asthe apparent 
phenomena of each cafe arealike. The judicious and expe- 
rienced Default taught, that this interefting point is only 
eapable of being elucidated by attention to the hiftory of the 
_ eafe, and the order in which the fymptoms prefented them- 
felves. ‘This excellent furgeon reprefents the diftinétion as 
of much practical importance, fince the proper mode of re- 
ducing the two cafes is different, the head of the bone having 
to deferibe a very fhort track in the primitive luxation, and 
a more circuitous one in that which is confecutive. 


Diflocations of the fhoulder do not commonly give rife to’ 


any accidental bad or troublefome fymptoms. Sometimes, 
immediately after the occurrence, the joint is affeGed with a 
great deal of {welling ; but this complaint generally fubiides 
yery quickly, under the ufe of the aqua vegeto-mineralis. 
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{n certain inftances, the preflure of the head of the bone 
on the axillary glands and veins produces an cedema of the 
whole limb. Default feldom obferved this happen, except 
where the reduction had been delayed. The treatment he 
recommends is to apply aroller to the limb, after reducing 
the head of the bone. 

Another accident, which was feveral times obferved by 
this diftinguifhed furgeon, is a paralyfis of the limb, occa- 
fioned; in the luxation inwards, by the preflure of the head 
of the bone on the axillary plexus of nerves. In fome 
inftances, this affeCtion proved incurable ; in others, it yield- 
ed to the employment of ftrong ammoniacal liniments. A 
few obftinate cafes were cured by making an iffue juft over the 
clavicle by means of the moxa ; but this lait method was as 
frequently unavailing as fuccefsful. 

Reduéion of Luxations of thé Shoulder.—T he infinite variety 
of modes propofed for reducing diflocations of the fhouldermay 
be referred to two general claffes. Some confift in replacing, 
by a mechanical force, the head of the humerus in the cavity 
from which it has efcaped, whether previous extenfion be 
made or not. Others are reftricted to difengaging the head 
of the humerus from the fituation which it accidentally oc- 
cupies, and the reduction is left to be accomplifhed entirely 
by the action of the mufcles. : 

The hiftory of all the methods intended to operate on the 
firft’ principle would be tedious and unprofitable. Suffice 
it to ftate, that almoft all of them aé in the following man- 
ner. Something being placed under the axilla, ferves asa 
fulcram, on which the arm is moved in the way of a lever, 
the refiftance being the luxated head of the humerus, and 
the power being applied either to the lower part of this bone 
or to the wrift. It was in this manner that the ambi of 
Hippocrates aéted, that machine fo renowned even in modern 
times, and of which numerous modifications have been de- 
vifed by Paulus Aigineta, Ambrofe Paré, Duverney, Freke, 
&e. By fuch an apparatus, the head of the humerus was 
at once direéted towards the glenoid cavity of the fcapula, 
and difengaged from its unnatural fituation. 

Extenfion of the arm ufually produces this fecond effe&, 
and has been accomplifhed in a variety of ways. Some- 
times the weight of the body on one fide, with the dragging 
of the diflocated limb on the other, ferved to make the ex- 
tenfion, It was on this principle that the ladder, the door, 
and the ftick operated, as defcribed by Hippocrates in his 
treatife on fraétures, and repeated by all fubfequent writers. 
On other occafions, the trunk has been immoveably fixed, 
while the arm was forcibly extended. This was the mode 
purfued in employing the machines deferibed by Oribafius. 

Sometimes no perceptible extenfion at all was made, and 
the head of the humerus, being propelled outwards by 
fomething put under the axilla, was pufhed by the furgeon 
at once into the glenoid cavity. 

With Default, we shall abitain from entering into a par- 
ticular explanation of the objections to the preceding me- 
thods. Petit and B. Bell have already detailed thejr difad- 
vantages. Whoever confiders that the head of the bone has 
efeaped through the ruptured and lacerated capfular liga- 
ment, and that it is impoffible to know precifely the exact 
fituation of the opening, muft perceive how abfurd it is to 
attempt to dire&t the head of the bone to it by any artificial 
force. 

However well covered with foft materials the body may 
be, which is put under the axilla for the purpofe of ferving 
as a fulcrum,.an unpleafant chaffing, or even dangerous des 
gtees of ftretchingand laceration, may arife from its applica- 
tion, when the trunk is fufpended over it, asin the employ- 
ment of the door, ftick, &c. By fuch praétice, Petit faw 
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the neck of the humerus fra€tured, and the axillary artery 
ruptured, fo that an aneurifm was the confequence. 

A wife objection, alfo made by Default to the ufe of any 
apparatus of the foregoing kinds, is, that few furgeons are 
provided with the inftrument, and therefore much ufeful time 
would be loft in procuring it, when the cafe is aQually wait- 
ing for relief. Befides, fays he, when the luxation is 
confecutive, how can any mechanical contrivances have the 
effect of drawing back the head of the bone through the 
track by which the difplacement has taken place? For in- 
ftance, if a luxation inwards has fucceeded one downwards, 
the head of the bone ought to be drawn downwards before 
being replaced in its natural cavity. How can the direction 
of the extenfion be varied accordingly? It is likewife to be 
obferved, that every apparatus aliuded to refifts the action of 
the muicles, which, in fact, ought to be the principal agent 
in the reduction. Were a luxation ever to happen upwards, 
no apparatus could anfwer, as muft be moft evident. 

No doubt, however, when the head of the humerus is 
luxated downwards, and is not fituated far from the glenoid 
cavity, the machines to which we have alluded will often 
ferve to effeét the redu€tion with tolerable facility. But in 
fuch cafes, there is no real occafion for artificial contrivances, 
as natural means will be found quite fufficient. In fhort, the 
reduction may be executed with the hands, and with this 
advantage, that the direGtion of the movements may be re- 
gulated and varied with more precifion. 

The following method was frequently purfued by Default 
with fuccefs: the patient fat on a chair of middling height: 
Default placed the hand of the luxated limb between his 
knees, which he moved backwards, fo as to make extenfion, 
and difengage the head of the bone, while an affiitant held 
back the trunk, and made the requifite counter-extenfion. 
Default now took hold of the upper part of the humerus 
with both his hands, and pufhed its head upwards and a little 
outwards into the glenoid cavity. 

This mode is mentioned by Petit, though complicated 
with the employment of a napkin, which was put under the 
axilla, and over the furgeon’s neck, who forced upwards the 
head of the bone by drawing back his head. 

In recent luxations of the fhoulder downwards, Default 
fometimes often found even a more fimple plan anfwer: he 
put his left hand in the axilla to ferve as a fulcrum, while, 
with the right, which was applied to the lower and external 
part of the arm, he moved the humerus towards the trunk, 
at the fame time pufhing the bone upwards. By this 


_ double movement, direfted upwards and outwards, the 


head of the humerus is put into its natural fituation. See 
CEuvres Chirurgicales de Default, par Bichat, tom. i. 
P- 363, 364. _ f ; 
Mr» Hey notices, that if the head of the os humeri re- 
mains in the axilla, and not far removed from the gle- 
noid cavity, the reduétion may fometimes be executed 
with a very {mall degree of extenfion. Thus, in the relation 
of one cafe, he obferves: ‘ after I had put every thing in 


proper order for the reduction, I defired the affiftants, who~ 


were to make the extenfion, to keep the arm elevated at a 
right angle with the body, till I fhould direét them to begin 
the extenfion. In doing this, they kept the arm a little 
upon the ftretch, waiting for my orders.’ While the arm was 
in this ftate, I placed my fingers below the head of the bone, 
that I might be ready to co-operate with them ; and prefling 
my fingers upwards into the axilla, that I might feel the 
head of the bone diftin@ly, the reduétion was unexpectedly 
made by this gentle effort.”’ Praét. Obferv. in Surgery, 
Pp- 295—226, edit. 2. 

The fame experienced furgeon onee faw a luxated fhoulder 


reduced by the mere efforts of the patient, who, while 
preparation for the reduction was making, walked about in 
pain, and after placing his hand on the back of a chair, and 
moving his body in different direGtions, cried out, as if hurt 
more than ufual. He then fat down, and faid that he was eafy, 
and could move his arm better. In fhort, the bone was 
adtually reduced. P. 297. op. cit. . 

Redudion of Luxations of the Shoulder by Means of Extenfion, 
as praéifed by Default.—There muft be an adequate num- 
ber of affiftants, in order to increafe, according to neceflity, 
the force which is to overcome the refiltance experienced ; 
but, in general, two are quite fufficient. A thick pad 
fhould be procured, for the purpofe of guarding the mar- 
gins of the axilla from injury ; and the afliftants fhould be 
furnifhed witha fheet, doubled into folds, about four inches 


‘in breadth, andalfo with a towel folded in the fame manner, 


The patient is to fit on a lowifh chair, or he may be laid 
ona ftrong immoveable table. Default long followed the 
firft-of thefe modes, according to ordinary cuftom, though, 
as Bichat remarks, it is not in every re{peét the moft ad- 
vantageous. In the fitting pofture, indeed, the arm may be 
very well extended tranfverfely ; but if, as often happens, it 
is neceflary to dire&t the extenfion upwards or outwards, the 
affiftant, being then obliged to raife or lower himfelf, does 
not pofiefs equal power in the new pofture, and finds himfelf 
embarraffed, and incapable of varying the dire¢tion of the 
extenfion, according as the furgeon may think beft. 

As for the patient, he finds fuch pofture, in which the 
trunk is only partly fupported, much more irkfome than that 
in which the cheft lies equally upon an horizontal furface. 
Motives of this kind induced Default, in the latter years of 
his practice, to renounce the fitting pofition. 

The patient’s pofture being arranged, the linen pad is te 
be put under the axilla of the affected fide, and the middle 
of the folded fheet is to be placed on fuch comprefs, while 
the two ends are to be carried obliquely before and behind the 
chelt to the oppofite fhoulder, where, being held by an affift- 
ant, they ferve to fix the trunk, and to make the counter- 
extenfion. The pad hinders the fheet from preffing on the 
margins of the peétoralis major and latiffimus dorfi, Were 
it not fo, thefe mufcles, being pulled upwards, would draw 
the humerus in the fame direction, and defeat the extenfion, 
which is performed as follows. 

Default made two affiftants take hold of the fore-arm 
above the wrift, or elfe he caufed the felded towel to be ap- 
plied to this part, and confided to the care of one or two 
affiftants, who were to begin the extenfion in the fame direc- 
tion in which the diflocated bone lies. This firft movement, 
intended to difengage the head of the humerus from the place 
in which it happened to be lodged, was followed by another, 
which varied according to the kind of luxation. When the 
diflocation was downwards, Default gradually brought the 
arm near the fide, at the fame inftant that he pufhed it gently 
upwards. By this artifice, the head of the bone was inclined 
towards the glenoid cavity, into which it generally entered 
without difficulty. 

When the luxation was inwards, the humerus was brought 
upwards and forwards, after the firft extenfion in the direction 
of the bone: thus its head was directed backwards. Were 
a luxation to occur outwards, it would be neceflary to move 
the humerus, during the extenfion, exaétly in a direétion 
oppolite to that recommended in the foregoing inftance. 

As foon as the head of the humerus has been difengaged 
by the firft extenfion, the movement communicated to the 
bone by the fubfequent extenfion ought in general to be pre- 
cifely in the contrary direction to that in which the head of 
the bone lias efcaped, 
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When any difficulty feems to eppofe the redution, the 
. bone fhould be moved in different direGtions, after the requi- 
fite extenfion has been made, with due attention to the prin- 
ciple juft laid down. This method will frequently anfwer 
when fimple extenfion will not, the head of the bone being 
conducted by the movements towards the glenoid cavity. 

When the luxation was confecutive, Default, by means 
of the firft extenfion in the direGien of the diflocated bone, 
brought its head into the fituation where it was originally 
lodged, and he then a&ed juft as if the cafe were altogether 
a primitive one. Very often, whether the accident is of one 
kind or the other, can only be diftinguifhed at the time of 
the redu€tion. In faét, when the extenfion is well managed, 
‘the reduction moftly happens fpontaneovfly, and if the head 
of the bone is luxated inwards confecutively, it may be ob- 
ferved defcending along the infide of the fcapula, and then 
paffing over the inferior part, and afcending towards the la- 
ceration in the capfule. : 

It has been ftated that when the extenfion is properly ma- 
naged, the redution is effected almoft fpontaneoufly. What- 
ever may be the kind of primitive luxation, it is evident that 
the mufcles furrounding the articulation are on one fide 
ftretched, and on the other relaxed. Hence a change in 
their contraétions, and in the direGtion of thofe contraétions, 
is neceflarily occafioned. This alteration is fuch, that if the 
mufcles a&, inftead of pulling the head of the bone towards 
the lacerated capfule, they drag it in quite a contrary direc- 
tion, and thus produce a confecutive luxation. : 

But it is very different, when, by means of extenfion, the 
dire€tion of the aGtion of the mufcles has been reétified. 
They now tend to pull the head of the bone towards the 
ruptured caplule, and indeed they do fo with much more 
certainty than the furgeon, who is always ignorant of the 
precife fituation of the opening in the capfule. On the 
other hand, when the extenfion is i]l made, and the natural 
direction of the mufcles has not been reftored, the head of 
the bone is forced again{t another part of the capfule ; and 
hence the difficulty of redu@tion fo frequently experienced. 

It follows from the preceding obfervations, firit; that the 
whole fkillin the treatment of luxations is to make the ex- 
tenfion in an advantageous direction. Secondly ; that, in 
general, what has been termed coaptation is almoft always 
ufelefs. Thirdly ; that the reduétion of a luxation does not 
confiftin putting the head of the bone into its cavity again ; 
‘but in placing the mufcles in a fate in which they are enabled 
to reduce the bone. 

But it is not to be denied that there are cafes where the ac- 
tion of the mufcles being perverted, in confequence of the long 
exiltence of the diflocation, and the formation of adhefions 
to the furrounding parts, it becomes neceffary to refort to 
means for forcing, as it were, the paflage-of the head of 
the bone into the glenoid cavity- 

When the Inxation has been reduced, the arm is to be 
Kept motionlefs for a few days, left the head of the bone 
fhould flip out of its place again. Surgeons have been ac- 
cuftomed te apply the fpica bandage, though without the leatt 
reafon, as it does no good whatfoever, becaufe it has no effec 
in confining the limb. The proper praétice is to keep the 
arm quiet, and clofe to the fide witha roller and fling. De- 
fault himfelf employed the bandage defcribed in the article 
Fracrure. See Fradure of the Clavicle. 

Method adopted by Englife Surgeons —In this country, fur- 
gical pra¢titioners always reduce diflocations of the fhoulder 
while the patient is in a fitting pofture, and, inltead of 
imitating the French, they adhere to the ancient mode of ap- 
plying the extending force to the luxated bone itfelf, juft 
above theelbow. No doubt, they have been more influenced 


in fuch practice by the authority of Mr. Pott, than by any 
real advantage attending the method. According tothe no- 
tions of this latter gentleman, “ all the force ufed in reducing 
the luxated head of a bone, be it more or lefs, be it by 
hands, towels, ligatures, or machines, ought always to be 
applied to the other extremity of the faid bone, and as much 
as poffible to that only.” Another maxim laid down by 
Pottis, that in order to make ufe of an extending force with 
all poffible advantage, and to excite thereby the leaft pain 
and inconyenience, it is neceflary that all parts, ferving to 
the motion of the diflocated joint, or in any degree conneGied 
with it, be put into fucha ftate as to give the {malleft poffi- 
ble degree of refiftance. 

« This (fays Mr. Pott) I take to be the firft and great 
principle by which afurgeon ought to regulate his condu& 
in reducing luxations. This will fhew us why a knowledge 
of all the mufcular and tendinous parts, ating upon or in con- 
nection with the articulations, is abfolutely neceflary for him 
who would do his bufinefs f{cientifically, with fatistafion to 
himfelf, or with eafe to his patient. It will fhew us that the 
mere pofition cf the limb below the luxated joint, is what 
muft either relax or make tenfe the parts in connetion with 
that joint, and, confequently, that pofture is more than half 
the bufinefs. It will fhew us why fometimes the luxated os 
humeri flips in, as it were of its own accord, by merely 
changing the pofition of the arm, when very violent attempts. 
previous to this, have proyed fuccefslefs. It will thew us 
why extending the arm ina ftraight line, horizontally, or fo 
as to make a right angle with the body, muit in fome in- 
ftances render all moderate attempts irnitlefs. Why the 
method of attempting redu@tion by the heel in the axilla is 
fo often fuccefsful, notwithftanding two very confiderable 
difadvantages under which it labours ; viz. part of the force 
being /of tu the elbow, and the tenfe flate of one head of the 
biceps cubiti. Why the tying down the fore-arm in the com- 
mon ambi is wrong for the fame reafons. Why the fore- 
arm fhould at all times (let the method of redu€tion be what 
it may) be bent; wx. becaufe of the refiilance of the long 
head of the biceps in an extended polture. Why, when 
the os humeri is luxated forward, or fo that its head lies 
under the great pe€toral mufcle, the carrying of the extended 
arm backward, fo as to put that mufcle on the ftretch, ren- 
ders the reduction very difficult ; and why, on the con- 
trary, the bringing thearm forward, fo as to relax the faid 
mutcle, removes that difficulty, and readers reduétion eafy, 
&c.”? 

In cur opinion, fome of thefe obfervations do not fhew the 
thing intended, quite as wellas Mr. Pott feems to conceive. 
We do not fee how a// the parts, in conneétion with a joint, 
can be relaxed by pofture. We fee, it is true, how bending 
the elhow relaxes the biceps, but then it puts the long head 
of the triceps an the ftretch, which may alfo refift the re- 
duétion. As for the extending force being /o/ in the elbow, 
when applied below the diflocated bone, ve have endeavoured 
to prove the error of the fuppofition in our general remarks. 
With refpe& to the lait part of the foregoing, we think the 
explanation given hy Bichat, in his edition of Default’s 
works, more corre&t, namely, that when the luxated head of 
the humerus lies forward under the pectoral mufcle, carrying 
the elbow forwards and inwards tends to throw the head of 
the bone backwards and outwards, and then the mufcles are 
enabled to aét with effet in promoting the reduétion. 

To the truth of the enfuing remarks, delivered by Mr. 
Pott, we have pleafure in affentihg. That in the reduction 
of fuch joints as confift of around head moving in an aceta- 
bulum, er focket, no attempt ought to be made for replacing 
the faid head, until it has by extenfion been brought aoe 
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from the place where it is, and nearly toa level with the faid 
focket. This will fhew tis why the old method by the door, 
or ladder, fometimes produced a fraéture of the neck of the 
feapula, Mr. Pott himfelf has feen happen. Why, ifa fuf- 
ficient degree of extenfion be not made, the towel, over the 
furgeon’s fhoulder, and under the patient’s axilla, mutt 
prove an impediment rather than an affiftance, by thrufting 
the head of the humerus under the neck of the fcapula, in- 
ftead of direGting it into its focket. Why the common me- 
thod of bending the arm, that is, the os humeri, downward, 
before fufficient extenfion has been made, prevents the very 
thing aimed at, by pufhing the head of the bone under the 
{capula, which the continuation of the extention, for a few 
feconds only, would have carried into its proper place. 
When the head of the os humeri is drawn forth from the 
axilla, and brought to a level with the cup of the feapula, it 
muit be a very great and very unneceflary addition of ex- 
tending force, that will, or can keep it from going into it. 
All that the furgeon has to do, is to bring it to fuch a level ; 
the mufcles attached to the bone will do the reft. 

A very juft and important maxim, inculcated by Mr. Pott, 
and indeed by every judicious furgical writer of recent date, 
is, that whatever kind or degree of force may be found ne- 
ceffary for the redu@ion of a luxated joint, fuch force 
be employed gradually ; that the leffer degree be always firft 
tried, and that it be increafed gradatin. See Pott’s Remarks 
on Fraétures and Diflocations, vol. i. of his works. ¢ 

After adverting to a few impediments to the reduétion of 
diflocated fhoulders, we may here (not abruptly we hope) 
take leave of the fubjeét, without expatiating on the metheds 
purfued in this country, becaufe in fact the praCtice of De- 
fault, as already related, differs from our’s chiefly in the ex- 
tenfion being made at the wrift. If we fuppofe the elbow 
bent, and the extending force applied juft above the joint, it 
will be eafy to follow the dire¢tions already given, with re- 
gard to the manner of making the extenfion, and the time 
and mode of altering the polition of the bone during the 
procefs. 

We fhaill conclude our account of diflocations of the 
fhoulder, with noticing fome circumftances which may tend 
to render the redution difficult. 

The firft to which we fhall requeft the reader’s attention, is 
the narrownefs of the lacerated upening in the capfular liga- 
ment. The practice of Default, when he had reafon to 
fufpe& this kind of impediment, was to endeavour to di- 
late the aperture by moving the humerus very freely and 
forcibly in every direction, and pufhing its head at the fame 
time towards the glenoid cavity. 

The luxation not being recent, may be another caufe hin- 
dering the reduétion, and is fometimes an infurmountable 
obitacle to fuccefs. The luxated head of the bone, after a 
time, contra¢ts adhefions ; and the furrounding cellular fub- 
ftance becomes condenfed, and converted as it were into a 
new kind of capfular ligament, which confines the bone in 
its unnatural fituation. Moft furgical authors recommend 
usin fuch a cafe to make no endeavour to put the bone into 
its place again, as the attempt would, in all probability, fail, 
and might bring on ferious confequences, by reafon of the 
violence which mutt beexerted. Default once profefled the 
fame do@trine, but in the latter part of his life experience 
led him to a bolder practice. After being completely fuc- 
cefsful in reducing {ome luxations, which had exifted from 
fifteen to twenty days, he was encouraged to attempt the 
redu@tion of others, which had happened from thirty to five 
and thirty days; and during the two years before his death, 
the had, in Bichat’s prefence, replaced diflocations of the 
fhoulder after ten weeks, and even three months, when the 
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head of the humerus had efeaped either at the inferfor; of 
internal part of the capfule. Notwithflanding the long edna 
tinued extenfions which were employed, there were none of 
the terrible confequences induced, with which authors have 
intimidated the generality of praétitioners. In two inftances, 
a fudden and unaccountable emphyfema of the fhoulder 
took place, which yielded to the ufe of a bandage and the 
faturnine lotion. See CEuvres de Default par Bichat, tom is 


- 377. 

In cafes of this kind, before the extenfion is begun, the 
bone fhould be freely moved about in every poffible direction, 
in order, in the firft inftance, to break the adhefions, lacerate 
the condenfed cellular fubftance, that ferves as the accidental 
capfule, and thus produce, as it were, a fecond luxation for 
the purpofe of curing the firft. The means for extenfion 
are then to be applied as ufual, with an increafed number of 
affiftants. In thefe cafes we have feen the multiplied pulley 
ufed with advantage, though it is certainly a dangerous ma- 
chine, unlefs in careful hands 

Frequently the firft attempts are unavailing, and the luxated 
head of the bone continues immoveable, in the midit of the 
moft powerful efforts. The extenfion is then to be itopped, 
and the bone moved about again in all direétions ; every re- 
filtance is to be broken ; let the arm defcribe a large fegment 
of a circle in the place which it occupies ; and let it be ro- 
tated on its axis. Then let extenfion be repeated in every 
direction. 

For cafes proving the occafional efficacy of fuch praétice; 
we muft refer to Default’s GZuvres Chirurg. par Bichat, 
tom. i. p. 375. 

In this excellent work it is obferved that, fuppofing the 
attempts to fail, they are not entirely ufelefs ; for, by moving 
the head of the bone fomewhat towards the glenoid cavity, 
or even jut before it, they give the limb a greater freedom 
of motion. 

A third obftacle to the reduétion of all luxations arifes 
from the power of the mufcles, which power is exerted with 
violence in confequence of the manner in which thefe organs 
are ftretched. Sometimes the refiftance of the mufcles, in- 
deed, abfolutely hinders the head of the bone from being 
at all moved, notwithftanding the extenfion is very confider- 
able. In fuch a cafe, bleeding and the warm bath are to be 
tried, in order to bring on a temporary weaknefs and re- 
laxation, during which the attempts at reduction may be 
made with the beft profpeét of fuccefs. But a {till more 
certain plan is long continued umremitting extenfion, which 
is fure of fatiguing the refifting mufcles, and as foon as they 
are worn out, the bone may ealily be replaced. Default in 
certain cafes did not fucceed before the half, or even the 
whole of the day had been {pent in keeping up the extenfion, 
by means of his apparatus for the broken: clavicle, which 
apparatus draws outward the fhoulder and alfo the mufcles. 
ee Fracture of the Clavicl.) The mufcles can only 

upport a violent contraction a certain time. ‘To permanent 

extenfion, though moderate in degree, they cannot make 
long refittance, they become fatigued, they are incapable of 
hindering the head of the bone from being moved in the 
defired dire€tion, and the reduction.is accomplifhed. 

We have feen that Mr. Pott and Default have particularly 
adverted to the difficulty of redudtion, arifing from the bone 
being preffed againft the neck of the fcapula, when the elbow | 
was depreffed, before the extenfion had fufficiently difen- 
gaged the head. Mr. Hey has alfo noticed this obltacle to 
reduétion, as follows: “the difficulty of reducing a diflo 
cated humerus, not only arifes from the refiltance or com- 
preflion of the mufcles; but alfo from the refiftance which 
is made by the preffure of the glenoid procefs again{l the 
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neck of the humerus, when the head of the bone lies deep in 
the axilla beyond that procefs. This hindrance to reduétion 
will be increafed in proportion to the depreffion of the acro- 
mion ; if the extenfion is made in a horizontal direétion. 
For in this cafe the edge of the glenoid cavity pitches againft 
the neck of the humerus, and,’ in fome degree, prevents the 
head of the bone from advancing forwards. In order to re- 
move this hindrance, the head of the humerus muft be lowered 
by elevating the arm, and the edge of the glenoid cavity 
raifed from the neck of the humerus by reprefling the acro- 
mion.’’ Mr.-Hey then flates that he has now, for feveral 
years, preferred the method recommended by Mr. Brom- 
field, for reprefling the acromion during the extenfion, and he 
infitts on the propriety of bending the fore-arm, before ap- 
plying the means for extenfion, fo that the biceps may be re- 
laxed as much as poffibie, and not hinder the glenoid cavity 
from being reprefied. See Praétical Obfervations in Sur- 
Eery, Pp. 299, 300. edit. 2. A defeription of Bromfield’s 
method may be found in this gentleman’s Chirurgica! Ob- 
ferv. and Cafes, vol. i. chap. 6. p. 260. 

Luxations of the Elbow-joint, or of the Fore-arm from the 
Humerus.— Here authors have generally defcribed four kinds 
of diflocation ; viz. backwards, forwards, outwards, and 
inwards ; but all thefe cafes do not occur with equal fre- 
quency, ‘as experience proves, and the ftruéture of the joint 
might enable us to anticipate. 

‘Lhe luxation of the bones of the fore-arm backwards are 
by far the moft common ; the diflocation of them forwards 
is very rare, was never obferved by Default or Petit, and 
indeed cannot happen without a fraGture of the olecranon. 
Luxations inwards or outwards are alfo not frequent, and 
when they do happen they muft almoft inevitably be incom- 
plete, in corfequence of the great extent of the articular 
furfaces. The frequency of luxations backwards, compared 
with that of lateral diflocations, is eftimated in Default’s 
works by Bichat as roto 1.. The luxation forward being 
fo uncommon, no comparifon whatever is afligned. The 
coronoid procefs, forming only an inconfiderable curvature, 
cannot make any vatt refiftance to the afcent of the olecra- 
non and radius, up the pofterior part of the humerus. But 
the kind of hook which the olecranon makes, effe@ually 
hinders this procefs itfelf as well as the radius from fhpping 
forwards in front of the humerus. Indeed, as we have al- 
ready obferved, a luxation in this direction may be regaftled 
as impoffible, without a fraéture of the olecranon. The 
lateral ligaments, and the reciprocal manner in which the 
irregular furfaces of the articulation fit each other, are alfo 
itrong obftacles to lateral diflocations. Luxations back- 
wards are, as we have faid, by far the moft frequent. 

In the luxation backwards, the radius and ulna may af- 
cend more or lefs behind the humerus; but the coronoid 
procefs of the ulna is always carried above the articular 
pulley, and is found lodged in the cavity deftined to receive 
the olecranon. The head of the radius is placed behind 
and above the external condyle of the humerus. The an- 


nular ligament, which confines the fuperior extremity of the’ 


radius to the ulna, may be lacerated; in whieh cafe, even 
when the bones are reduced, it is difficult to keep them in 


their proper places, as the radius tends conftantly to fepa- 


rate from the ulna. 

This luxation always takes place from a fall on the hand; 
for, when we are falling, we are led by a mechanical in- 
ftin& to briag our hands forwards to protect the body. If 
in this cafe the fuperior extremity, inftead of reiting verti- 
cally on the ground, be placed obliquely with the hand 
nearly in a ftate of fupination, the repulfion which it receives 
from the ground will caufe the two bones of the fore-arm 


to afcend behind the humerus, whilft the weight of the 
body preffing on the humerus,. direéted obliquely down- 
wards, forces its extremity to pafs down before the coronoid. 
procefs of the ulna. 

The fore-arm, in this luxation, is in a ftate of half-flexion, 
and every attempt to extend it occafions acute pain. The 


fituation of the olecranon, with refpe&t to the condyles of. - 


the humerus, is changed. ‘Fhe olecranon, which in the- 
natural fate is placed on a level with the external condyle, 
which is itfelf fitnated lower thaa the internal, is even higher 
than the latter. 

This luxation may be miftaken for a fraCture of the ole-. 
cranon, of the head of the radius, or even of the inferior 
extremity of the humerus. Such a miftake ts attended with 
very bad confequences ; for if the reduétion be not effected 
before the end of fifteen or twenty days, it is often im- 
poflible to accomphih it afterwards. The fwelling, which 
fupervenes in twenty-four hours after the accident, renders 
a diagnofis more difficult ; but the olecranon and internal 
condyle are never fo. obfcured, that the diftance between- 
them cannot be found to be increafed, though Boyer makes 
a contrary affertion. It is true, that the rubbing of the 
coronoid procefs and olecranon againft the humerus, may- 
caufe a grating noife, fimilar to that of a frature ; and fome 
attention is certainly requifite to eftablifh a diagnofis be- 
tween a fraGture of the head of the radius, and a difloca-. 
tion of the fore-arm backwards. 

The following method of reducing the cafe is advifed by 
Boyer :—The patient being firmly feated, an affiltant is to- 
take hold of the middle part of the humerus, and make the- 
counter-extenfion, while another affiftant makes extenfion at 
the inferior part of the fore-arm. The furgeon, feated on 
the outfide, grafps the elbow with his two hands, by apply- 
ing the fore-fingers of each to the anterior part of the hu-~ 
merus, and the thumbs to the polterior, with which he 
preffes on the olecranon,.in-a direction downwards and for- 
wards. This method will be in general fuccefsful. If the- 
ftrength of the patient, or the long continuance of the luxa~ 
tion, render it neceflary to employ a greater force, a fillet is 
to be applied on the wrift, to make extenfion, and a cufhion 


is to be placed in the axilla, and the arm and trunk fixed, as. - 


is done in cafes of luxation of the humerus.. 

A bandage may afterwards be applied, in the form of a 
figure of 8, and the arm is to be kept ina fling. The lace- 
ration which always takes place, is always fcllowed by more 
or lefs {welling,. which isto, be comibated by antiphlogittic 
means. 5 

At the end of feven or eight days, when the infamma- 
tory fymptoms are nearly gone, the articulation is to be 
gently moved, and the motion is to be increafed every day; 
in order to prevent an anchylofis, to which there is a great 
tendency. : 

Tn this luxation, the annular ligament which confines the © 
head of the radius to the extremity of the ulna, is. fome~ 
times torn, and the radius pafles before the ulna. In fuch 
cafes, pronatien and fupination are difficult and painful, 
though the principal luxation has been reduced. The head 
of the radius may be eafily replaced, by prefiing it from 
before backwards, and it is to be kept in its place by a com- 
prefs, applied to the fuperior and external part of the fore-. 
arm. ‘The bandage and comprefies are to.be taken off every 
two or three days, and re-applied. This is neceflary, on, 
account of the neceflity of moving the articulation to pre- 
vent an anchylofis. 

1f the luxation be net foon reduced, it becomes irreduci- 
ble ; the heads of the radius and ulna grow to the back part 
of the humerus, and the patient can_neither bend nor = 

ten 


«they are always incomplete, and eafily difcovered. 
-are reduced by drawinz the humerus and fore-arm in con- 
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tend his arm. However, in fome cafes, efpecially in young 
perfons, fome motion is acquired in time ; the heads of the 
radius and ulna making in the humerus cavities, in which 
‘they perform fome motions, but always imperfelly. 

The luxation forwards fhould be treated as a fracture of 
the olecranon, with which it would be inevitably accom- 
panied. It may be neceflary, on account of the great in- 


_jury done to the foft parts, to bleed the patient copioufly, 


‘and put him on an antiphlogittie regimen. 
As to the lateral luxations, either inwards or outwards, 


They 


trary directions, and at the fame time puthing the extre- 
mity of the humerus, and the two bones of the fore-arm in 
oppofite directions. 

Thefe luxations cannot be produced without confiderable 


violence ; b:t when the bones are reduced, they are ealily 


kept in their place. It will be fufficient to pafs a roller 
round the part, to put the fore-arm in a middle ftate, neither 
much bent nor extended, and to fupport it ina fling. But 
much inflammation isto be expected from the injury done to 
the foft parts. In order to prevent it, or at leait mitigate 
it, the patient is to be bled two or three times, and put on 
a low diet, and the articulation is to be covered with the 
lotio aq. litharg. acet. It is fcarcely neceffary to repeat, 
that the arm is to be moved as foon as the ftate of the foft 
parts will admit of it. 

The diflocation of the fore-arm backward, is faid to 
occur ten times as frequently as lateral luxations; and thofe 
forward are fo rare, that no comparifon whatever can be 
drawn. CEuvres Chir. de Default, tomei. 

Lateral luxations have been divided into complete, that is, 
when the articular furfaces have entirely loft their flate of 
reciprocal contaét; and into incomplete, that is, when only 
ne bone, or a part of it, is thrown off the humerus. But 
what caufe can operate with fufficient force to produce the 
firft occurrence? The mifchief would alfo be fo great, 
were fuch a cafe to happen, that amputation would mott 
likely be requifite. 

‘The incomplete lateral luxation may be produced by a 
blow, which drives the upper part of the fore-arm violently 
outward, or inward. A footman, fays Petit, in falling 
from a coach, had his arm entangled in the {pokes of a 
wheel, and a diflocation outward was the confequence. 
Another man luxated his fore-arm inward, by falling from 
his horfe and driving his arm again{t an uneven place. 

When the ulna is pufhed into the fituation of the radius, 
the fpace between the olecranon and internal condyle is 
much greater than is natural. Thefe points of bone are 
always very diltinguifhable, let the. joint be ever fo much 
{wollen ; and hence, the information to be derived from an 
examination of them, may be obtained in every cafe, with- 
out exception. Alfo, when the ulna is pufhed into the 
place of the radius, the latter bone cannot be eafily rotated, 
nor can the fore-arm be bent and extended in a perfect 
manner. ‘ 

The diflocation inward muft be very uncommon, as the 
form of the bones is almoft an infurmountable obftacle to 
{uch an accident. It may happen, however, as the autho- 
rity of Petit confirms. 

All recent diflocations of the elbow are very eatily re- 
duced, and as eafily maintained fo ; for the reciprocal man- 
ner in which the articular furfaces receive each other, and 
their mutual eminences and cavities, will not readily allow 
the bones to become difplaced again. 

The application of a bandage in the form of a figure of 8, 


and fupporting the arm ina fling, are proper in all thefe 
cafes. 

Luxation of the Radius from the Ulna.—The majority of 
authors, who have written on diflocations of the fore-arm, 
have not feparately confidered thofe of the radius. Some 
detached obfervations, on luxations of its fuperior extre~ 
mity, are to be found here and there; a fubjeét which Du- 
verney alone has fully treated of. ‘The diflocations of its 
lower end, which are more frequent, and eafy of eccurrence, 
have almoit efcaped the notice of French, and alfo Englith 
writers. At prefent, cafes of this fort have been fo nu- 
meroufly collected, that a particular account of them may 
be offered. 

Difference of Strudure, betwecn the two Joints of the Radius 
with the Ulna.—The radius, the moveable agent of prona- 
tion and {upination, roils round the ulna, which forms its 
immoveable fupport, by means of two articular furfaces ; 
ore above, flightly convex, broad internally, narrow out 
wardly, and correfponding to the little figmoid cavity of 
the ulna, in which it is lodged; the other below, concave, 
femi-circular, and adapted to receive the convex edge of the 
ulna. Hence there are two joints, differing in their mo- 
tions, articular furfaces, and ligaments. By efcertaining 
fuch differences, we fhall be enabled to find out thole 
which exift between the luxations of the upper and lower 
head of the radius, 

Above, the radius, in pronation and fupination, only 
moves on its own axis ; below, it rolls round the axis of the 
ulna. Here, being more diitant from the centre, Its mo~ 
tions muft be both more extentive and powerful than they 
are above, The head of the radius, turning on its own axis 


‘in the annular ligament, cannot diftend it in any direétion. 


On the contrary, below, the radius, in performing pronation, 
ftretches the pofterior part of the capfule, and preffes it 
againit the immoyeable head of the ulna, which is apt to be 
puthed through, if the motion be fcrced. A fimilar event, 
in a contrary fenfe, takes place in fupination. The front 
part of the capfule, being rendered tenle, may now be 
lacerated. 

Add to this difpofition, the difference of ftrength between 
the ligaments of the two joints. Delicate and yielding 
below ; thick and firm above; their difference is very great. 
The upper head of the radius, f{upported-on the fmaller im- 
moyeable articular furface of the ulna, it proteéted from 
diflocation in molt of its mutions. On the contrary, its 
lower end, carrying along with it in its motions the bones 
of the carpus which it fupports, cannot itfelf derive any 
folid ftability from them. 

Diferences of Luxations of the Radius.—¥rom what has 
been faid, the following conclutions may be drawn: 1, that 
with more caufes of luxation, the lower articulation of the 
radius has lefs means of refiftance; and, that under the 
triple confideration of motions, ligaments tying the articu- 
lar furfaces together, and the relations of thefe furfaces to 
each other, this joint mult he very fubject to diflocation. 
2. That, for oppofite reafons, the upper joint cannot be 
very fubje& to fuch an accideut. 

Indeed what could be the caufe producing it in this fitua- 
tion?, Can it arife from a violent pronation, or fupination ? 
The lower joint being the weakeft would give way the firlt, 
and however forcible any motion of this kind might be, the 
upper head of the radius would only be rotated on its own 
axis.. How then can this part ‘be diflocated without being 
pufhed forward or backward? All the mufcular and liga- 
mentous fupport of the joint muit be broken; and the mul- 
cles and ligaments are tco ftrong to adinit of this, and the 
motion itfelf too feeble. Can the accident originate from 
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any impulfe on the radius, from below upward? The im- 
moveable refifting end of the humerus would then prevent 
the radius from quitting the capfular ligament. Can the 
accident arife from a violent extenfion or flexion of the fore- 
arm? Here, the whole force operating on the ulna, the 
radius fcarcely feels the impulfe. 

Henée, accidental diflocations of the radius, fuddenly pro- 
duced by an external caufe, muft, if they ever happen, be 
exceedingly uncommon at its upperend. ‘This is not the 
cafe with refpeét to fuch diflocations which occur flowly 
at this joint, efpecially in children, in whom the ligaments 
become lax in confequence of repeated efforts. With this 
kind of cafe, we have here nothing to do. 

Experience fometimes feems to militate againft the above 
refleQions. Duverney quotes fome inftances of diflocations 
of the radius, fuddenly produced by external caufes. Some 
other pratitioners mention fimilar examples. But, in their 
examinations, have thefe men paid all due attention? An 
analogous cafe has been tranfmitted to the French Academy 
of Surgery, by one of its fellows ; but doubts have arifen 
concerning its reality, and there are too few facts for, and 
too much prefumptive evidence againft, the truth of fuch 
eafes to believe their exitence. Default himfelf rejected their 
reality. 

Luxation of the lower End of the Radius.—The caufes are 
tle fame as thofe of all analogous cafes. 1. Violent action 
of the pronator and fupinator mufcles. This is, doubtlefs, 
avery unufual caufe, for Default never knew an inftance of 
it. 2. External force, moving the radius violently into a 
{tate of pronation, and rupturing the back part of the cap- 
fule ; or into a ftate of fupination, and breaking the front 
part of the capfular ligament. 

Hence, there are two kinds of diflocation; one forward, 
the other backward. ‘he firlt is very frequent ; the fecond 
is much lefs fo. ‘The latter cafe never prefented itfelf to 
Default but once, in the dead body of a man who had 
both his arms diflocated, and no particulars could be learnt. 
The other cafe occurred very often in the practice of this 
eminent furgeon. Five examples have been publifhed. 
Doubtlefs, this difference is owing to all the principal mo- 
tions of the radius being in the prone dire¢tion. 

This obfervation is confirmed by the fact, that the lower 
joint of the radius, in the dead fubje&, may be diflocated as 
eafily by a fupine, as a prone motion of this bone. 

The fymptoms of the luxation forward are: 1. Conftant 
pronation of the fore-arm. 2. An inability to perform fupi- 
nation, and great pain on this being attempted. 3. An 
unufual projection at the back of the joint, in confequence 
of the protrufion of the little head of the ulna through the 
capfule. 4. The pofition of the radius is more forward 
than natural, 5. Conftant addu@ion of the thumb, which 
alfo is almoft always extended. 6. A half-bent ftate of the 
fore-arm, and very often of the fingers. This, indeed, is the 
pofition which the fore-arm ufually aflumes in all affections 
of its bones, and, in the prefent inltance, the pofture can- 
not be changed without confiderable pain. 7. More or lefs 
{welling around the joint. This fometimes comes on imme- 
diately after the accident, but always afterwards, if the 
reduction fhould remain unaccomplifhed. The condition of 
the joint may thus be obfcured, and the accident miftaken 
for a fprain ; as Default often obferved to bave occurred 
with furgeons, who had been called to thefe accidents before 
him. The ferious confequence of this miftake is, that no 
attempt at redudtion is made, and the articular furfaces 
having time to contra&t adhefions, the diforder is frequently 
sendered irremediable. 

A. luxation of the radius backward is charafterized by 


fymptoms the reverfe of thofe above-mentioned. They 
are a violent fupination of the limb ; inability to put 
it prone ; pais on making the attempt ; a tumour in front 
of the fore-arm formed by the head of the ulna; a pro- 
jeGtion backward of the large head of the radius; and ab- 
duétion of the thumb. 

Redudion.— When the diflocation is forward, an affiftant is 
to take hold of the elbow, raifing the arm a little from the 
body ; another is to take hold of the hand and fingers. 

The furgeon is to take hold of the end of the fore-arm 
with both his hands ; one applied to the infide, the other to 
the ourfide, in fuch a manner, that the two thumbs meet 
each other before, between the ulna and radius, while the 
fingers are applied behind. He is then to endeavour to 
feparate the two bones from each other, puthing the tadius 
backward and outward, while the ulna is held in its proper 
place. At the fame time the affiftant, holding the hand, 
fhould try to bring it into a {tate of fupination, and confe- 
quently the radius, which is its fupport. Thus pufhed, in 
the direction oppofite that of the diflocation, by two powers, 
the radi:s is moved outward, and the ulna returns into the 
opening of the capfule, and into the figmoid cavity. 

If chance fhould prefent a diflocation of the radius back- 
ward, the fame kind cf preceeding, executed in the oppofite 
direétion, would ferve to accomplifh the reduétion. 

Luxations of the Wrift.—The carpal bones may be luxated 
from the lower ends of the radius and ulna forwards, back- 
wards, inwards, or outwards. The two firlt cafes, efpecially 
the one backwards, are the moft frequent. The diflocation 
backwards is rendered eafy by the direction of the convex arti- 


“cular furfaces of tHe {caphoid, femilunar, and pyramidal bones, 


which floping more backwards than forwards, muft make 
them more difpofed to flip in this direétion than any other. 
The accident may be caufed by a fall on the back of the 
hand, while much bent ; in which event the firft row of the 
carpal bones flide backwards into the oblong cavity of the 
radius, lacerate the pofterior ligament, and farm an emi- 
nence behind the lower ends of the bones of the fore-arm. 
This prominence, the depreflion in front of the wriit, and 
the extraordinary flexion of the hand, which cannot be 
extended, are the characteriltic figns of this kind of diflo- 
cation. : 

The diflocation forwards generally arifes from a fall on 
the palm, the fingers being extended, and more force ope- 
rating on the lower than upper part of the palm. The 
luxation is feldom complete; and the hand remains pain- 
fully extended. he great many tendons, which run before 
the wrift, and the annular ligament being pufhed forward, 
the prominence formed by the carpal bones, in front of the 
ends of the radius and ulna, is not eafily dete€ted, and the 
cafe may be miftaken for a {prain. 

Diflocations inwards, or outwards, are never complete. 
The projeGtion of the carpal bones at the inner or outer 
fide of the joint, and the diftortion of the hand, make fuch. 
cafes fufficiently evident. 

All diflocations of the wrift are very eafy of reduGion. 
For this purpofe, gentle extenfion mult be made, while the 
two furfaces of the joint are made to flide on each other in 
adire&tion contrary to what they took when the accident 
occurred. 

Diflocations of the wrift are always attended with a great 
deat of {prainmg of numerous tendons and laceration ef li- 
gaments, and confequently coniiderable {welling generally 
follows, and the patient is a long time in regaining the per- 
fe&t ufe of the joint. To relieve the fymptoms as much as 
poflible, the bett plan is to keep the hand and wrift conti- 
nually covered with linen wet with the faturnine lotion, and 
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to put the fore-arm and hand in fplints, as in the cafe of a 
fra€ture. (See Fracturs.) The arm muft alfo be kept 
perfeétly at reft in a fling. 

When the ruptured ligaments have united, the ufe of lini- 
ments will tend to remove the remaining ftiffmefs and weak- 
nels of the joint. 

Luxations of the Bones of the Carpus and Metacarpus.—A 
diflocation of the carpal bones from each other feems almott 
impoffible. The os magnum, however, has been known to 
be luxated from the deep cavity formed for it by the fea- 
phoides and femilunare, in confequence of too great a 
flexion of the bones of the firft phalanx on thofe of the 
fecond, and it forms a tumour on the back of the hand. 
Chopart. Boyer. Richerand. 

The, metacarpal bones are never luxated from each other. 
The firlt one is fometimes, though very rarely, pufhed off 
the trapezium. 

Lusatious of the Fingers. —The firft phalanges may be 
diflocated backwards off the heads of the metacarpal bones. 
A luxation forwards would be very difficult, if not im- 
‘poffible, becaufe the articular furfaces of the metacarpal 
bones extend a good way forwards, and the palm of the 
hand makes refiftance to fuch an accident. The firft pha- 
langes of the thumb and little finger can alone be diflocated 
tawards; and the firft phalanx of the thumb is alone fub- 
ac to be luxated outwards. This phalanx is alfo moft 
jable to diflocations backwards, behind the head of the 
firft metacarpal bone, in which cafe it remains extended, 
while the fecond is bent. 

Thefe diflocations fhould be f{peedily reduced ; for, after 
eight or ten days, they become irreducible. In a luxation 
of the firft bone of the thumb, which was too old to be 
reduced, Default propofed cutting down to the head of the 
bone, and pufhing it into its place witha fpatula. Diflo- 
cations of the thumb and little finger inwards, that of the 
thumb outwards, and Juxations of the firft phalanges of the 
other fingers backwards, are all reduced by making exten- 
fion on the lower end of the affeted thumb, or finger. 
The fir& and fecond phalanges may alfo be diflocated back- 
wards. 

After the reduGtion, the thumb or finger affeGted fhould 
be rolled with tape, and incafed, and fupported in patte- 
board, till the lacerated lizaments have united; taking care 
to keep the hand and fore-arm quietly in a fling. 

Luxations of the Femur, or Thigh-bone, at the Hip —Thefe 
diflocations may take place upwards and outwards on the 
exernal furface of the osilium ; upwards and forwards on 
the body of the 03 pubis; downwards and inwards on the 
foramen ovale; and downwards and outwards on the os 
ifchium. 

The luxation upwards and outwards, and that downwards 
and inwards, are the moft frequent, and it is not eafy to fay 
which of thefe two cafes happens moft often. It is to be 
underftood, however, that diflocations of the hip are far 
fefs common than thofe of the fhoulder. We have feen 
only three cafes of the firft defcription; but, at leaft, from 
fifteen to twenty diflocations of the fhoulder. Mr. Hey in- 
forms us, that feven inftances of the latter accident, and three 
of the former, are all that have occurred in his practice. 
(Pract. Obf. p, 314. edit. 2.) The following account of 
luxations of the thigh-bone at the hip is from Boyer’s work 
on the Difeafes of the Bones, tranfl. by Farrell. 

No anatomical reafon can be given for the frequency of 
the diflocation npwards and outwards ; the edge of the ace- 
tabulum projects more at the luperior and exterior parts than 
at any other; the orbicular ligament, which is very thick 
at this place, and the interior ligament of the articulation, 


. 
which muft be previoufly ruptured, oppofe the diflecation 
in this direGtion. Thereis little, on the contrary, to oppofe 
the luxation downwards on the foramen ovale. ‘The inferior 
and internal part of the circumference of the cavity, the 
place by which the bone efcapes in this {pecies of luxation, 
prefents a deep notch formed into a hole by a ligament, 
under which the veficls of the articulation enter. The or- 
bicular ligament is thinner here than at any other place ; 
the motion of abduétion, in which this luxaticn takes place, 
is more extenfive than that of adduction; and laltly, the 
round ligament within the articu!ation does not oppofe it, as 
it may take place without its being ruptured. 

Luxation upwards and forwards is very rare ; that down- 
wards and backwards is {till more fo; and, perhaps, as 
fhall be obferved farther on, never occurs but fecondarily. 

When, by a fall froma place more or lefs elevated, on 
the foles of the feet, or on the knees, the thigh is puflied 
forwards and inwards, the head of the femur, forced to- 
wards the fuperior and external part of the acetabulum, 
breaks the internal and orbicular ligaments, efcapes through 
the laceration in the latter, and afcends on the external face 
of the os ilium ; butas the part of the os ilium immediately 
above and at the external fide of the cavity is very con- 
vex, the head of the femur foon abandonsVts firft pofition, 
and flides backwards and upwards into the external fofla 
of the os ilium, following the inclination of the plane to- 
wards this foffa, and obeying the aétion of the glutei muf- 
cles, which draws it in this direétion. The head of the fe- 
mur, in afcending thus on the external face of thie os ilium, 
pufhes upwards the gluteus minimus, which forms a fort of 
cap for it ; and the gluteus maximus and medius are relaxed by 
the approximation of the points into which they are inferted. 
The pyriformis is nearly in its natural {tate, the gemini, ob- 
turatores, and quadratus femoris, are a little elongated. 
The pfoas magnus and iliacus internus are relaxed, as are 
alfo the other mufcles inferted into the trochanter minor. 
If to this defcription it be added, that the orbicular liga. 
ment, torn at its fuperior part, is ftretched over the aceta- 
bulum, and covers it, an exact idea may be formed of the 
change occafioned in the furrounding parts by this luxation 
of the femur. 

The affef&ted thigh is fhorter than the found one; it isa 
little bent, and carried inwards. The knee inclines more 
forwards and inwards than the oppofite one; the leg and 
thigh are turned inwards, and the foot points in this direction. 
The trochanter major is brought nearer the anterior and fu- 
perior {pinous procefs of the os ilium, and is at the fame 
time elevated and carried a little forwards ; the latter cir- 
camftance may be confidered as the neceflary confequence 
of the rotation inwards of the thigh. he natural length 
of the limb cannot be reftored without reducing the lux- 
ation ; the foot cannot be turned ontwards, and any attempt 
to do fo caufes pain; but the inclination of the foot in- 
wards may be inereafed. If the patient endeavours to 
walk, he extends the foot to put the top of it on the 
ground ; and though the heel is raifed, he is fill lame; for 
the difeafed limb remains always fhorter than the other, and 
the pain occafioned by the attempt to walk renders progref- 
fion {ill more difficult. 

Luxation of the femur upwards and outwards has nothing 
in common with the fracture of the neck of this bone but 
the fhortnefs of the limb. The eafy rotation of the member 
outwards and inwards, &c. &c. preclude ail poffibility of 
confounding them, unlefs the furgeon be remarkably inat- 
tentive. 

It is difficult to affign the caufe of the foot and remainder 
of the limb being turned inwards in this luxation, It may 
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be eftablifhed as a general rule, that luxated members al- 
ways take a diretion determined by the elongation of the 
mulcles of the fide oppofite that to which the luxated bone 
is carried: thus, in luxation of the arm downwards and in- 
wards, the deltoides -and infrafpinatus mufcles, lengthened 
by the feparation of their points of infertion, move the elbow 
out from the bedy, and give the arm an oblique dire€tion. In 
this cafe, the obturatores, gemini, and quadratus femoris, 
being elongated, the point of the foot ought to be turned 
outwards. This phenomenon depends perhaps on the ex- 
ternal portion of the orbicular ligament which comes from the 
anterior and inferior {pine of the os ilum; this portion, 
which is very thick, being elongated. in the luxation out- 
wards, draws the great trochanter forwards, and confequent- 
ly turns inwards the entire limb. 

The difficulty of reducing luxations of the thigh, from 
the ftrength and number of its mufcles, renders every diflo- 
‘cation of which it is fufceptible very diltrefling. The 
laceration and injury done to the foft parts are nearly as 
coufiderable as in diflocation of the ginglimoidal articu- 
lations. 

To effe& the reduGtion, the patient is extended on a table 
firmly fixed, and covered with a mattrefs, which is to be 
tied to it; a fheet, folded longitudinally, is applied to the 
groin of the found fide, in order to rake counter-extenfion. 
The middie part is applied again{t the {uperior and inter- 
nal part of the thigh, and the two-ends pafled before and 
behind the pelvis, crofs on the hip, and are held by a fuffici- 
ent number of affiltants. By this means the trunk is fixed, 
‘but there is nothing to prevent the pelvis from yielding to the 
-extending force. To anfwer this purpofe, another fheet, 
folded in a fimilar manner, is placed tranfverfely on the 
{pine of the osilium, and its ends are brought horizontally 
before and behind the abdomen towards the hip of the oppo- 
fite fide, where they are held :by affiftants. This apparatus, 
fimilar to that placed on the point of the fhoulder in a lux- 
cation of the arm, anfwers the fame purpofes, as it prefles 
only onthe fuperior part of the gluteus maximus and medius, 
and does not {timulate them to contrat. The extending 
force is to be applied to the inferior part of the leg, in 
order to have it as far as poffible from the parts which relift 
the return of the head of the femur. The number of 
affiftants for making extenfion and counter-extenfion is to be 
propertioned to the exigencies of the circumitances and 
the power of mufcles. “Lhe furgeon, placed at the 
external fide of the limb, prefles on the great trochanter, 
and when the head of the bone has been brought on a 
devel with the acetabulum, he endeavours to force it 
into it. 

In this country, as we have previoufly explained, fur- 
geons generally apply the extenfion to the diflocated bone 
rtlelf, juft above the knee. The difappearance of all the 
fymptoms, and efpecially the noife made by the head of the 
femur on re-entering its cavity, indicate the fuccefs of the 
operation. T'his fuccefs is feldom obtained witliout having 
previoufly made-feveral fruitlefs endeavours, whether from 
not employing fufficient force to make extenfion and counter- 
extenfion, or froma f{pafmodic contraGion of the mufcles 
obftinately refifting the reduction. 

When the bone is reduced, it is prevented from leaving its 
place by bringing the thighs together by means of a band- 
age placed above the knees. In the generality of cafes, it 
will be advifable to take fome blood from the patient, and 
confine him for a few days after the accident to a very low 
diet ; and in all cafes the hip is to be covered with emollient 
and refolvent applications, which may be kept on by means 
of the {pica bandage for the groin. This bandage is well 


adapted to this ufe, but is not at all fit for keeping the 
luxated bone in its proper place, as its aGtion is made too 
near the centre of motion’ ‘The patient fhould be pairti- 
cularly dire&ed not to walk too foon, nor at any time to 
fatigue too much the affeGted joint. 

Luxation of the thigh downwards and inwards, or into the 
foramen ovale, is nearly as frequent es that juft defcribed ; 
it is favoured, as we have faid, by the great extent of the 
motion of abduGtion of the thigh; by the notch at the 
inferior and internal part of the acetabulum ; by the weak- 
nefs .of the orbicular ligament at this fide; and latily, by 
the fituation of the round ligament, the rupture of which 
is not a neceflary confequence of it. It is occafioned by a 
fail on the feet or knees confiderably feparated from one 
another. ‘The head of the femur flides frem without in- 
wards on the bottom of the acetabulum, and comes againlt 
the inferior and internal portion of the orbicular ligament, 
which it lacerates, and pafles on to the foramen ovale be- 
tween the ligament and the obturator externus. i 

In this {pecies of luxation of the femur, the flate of the 
foft parts furrounding the articulation is as follows: the 


glutzi, gemini, obturatores, quadratus femoris, pfoas mag- 


pus, and iliacus internus, are elongated by the feparation of 
their points of infertion. The rotation of the limb out- 
wards is produced by the elongation of thefe mufcles. The 
adduétors, elongated, form at the interior part of the thigh 
a tenfe cord, which is felt from the pubis to below the mid- 
dle of the thigh. 

The affefted thigh is longer than the found one; the 
head of the femur being placed lower than the acetabulum, 
the great trochanter is removed to a greater diftance from 
the anterior and fuperior f{pinous procefs of the os olium, 
and the thigh is flattened in confequence of the elongation 
of the mufcles. ‘The adduétors, extended obliquely from 
the pubis to the femur, form a cord which elevates the {kin 
of the internal part of the thigh. A hard round tumour is 
felt at the inner and fuperior part of the thigh, formed by the 
head of the femur, which elevates the foft parts fituated be- 
fore the foramen ovale. The leg is flightly bent ; the knee 
and foot, turned outwards, cannot be brought back to their 
proper direction. If the patient attempt to walk a few 
fteps, he makes a femicircular motion with the foot, and 
places at once the entire fole on the ground; and though 
he keep the knee bent, {till the limb is teo long, and occa- 
fions lamenefs, The mode of progreilion of perfons whofe 
thigh is luxated in this dire@ion may be compared to that 
of a mower: the elongated extremity, like the leg which 
the mower keeps forwards, ‘defcribes a femicircular motion 
outwards. ; 

Allthefe fymptoms, taken tegether, form a combination 
too itriking to admit of error in our diagnofis, or to allow 
us to confound this luxation with any other, or even with 
fracture of the neck of the femur. 

The proguoifis 1s fomewhat lefs unfavourable in this than 
in luxation upwards and outwards. The mufcles, which 
might oppofe the reduction, being all elongated by the very 
circumftance of the luxation itfelf, render the reduction 
eafier; befides, the cortuficn of the foft parts is lefs confi- 
derable, and the round ligament is ftretched, but net broken. 
It is reduced in the fame manner as the other, except that 
the extenfion is to be made-at firft downwards and out- 
wards, before bringing the limb to its natural diredtion. 

Luxation upwards and forwards is much rarer than the 
preceding, and more than one praétitioner has defcribed it 
rather as poffible than as having abfolutely taken place. It 
has been alfo called Juxation on the pubis, though it may 
be reafonably prefumed that the head of the femur is re- 
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moved fo far fiom the acetabulum but in very few cafes, and 
that it only advances near the ilio-peGtinzal eminence. De- 
fault met with a luxation of this kind in a porter of the flour- 
market ; his foot flipped, and the lez and thigh were carried 
backwards, whilft a heavy burden was placed on his fhould- 
ers. His body was bent backwards, and the head of the 
femur, directed forwards and upwards, burft its capfule 
and triangular ligament, and pafled under the crural arch 
into the fold of the groin, where it was eafily felt through 
the integuments. 

The whole extremity is turned outwards in this luxation ; 
it is alfo fhortened- The great trochanter, brought nearer 
the anterior and fuperior {pinous procefs of the os ilium, is 
placed before that eminence ; that part into which the pfoas 
and iliacus mufcles are inferted is raifed up, and a tumour is 
formed by the head of the femur in the fold of the groin, 
which comprefles more or lefs the crural nerves placed at 
the external fide of the veffels of this name, and occalions 
dull pains, with numbnefs and even paralyfis, when the con- 
tufion has been very great; the knee, turned outwards, is 
alfo carried backwards. This fymptom is particulacly re- 
markable fhortly after the accident has taken place; for if 
the diflocation has continued fome days, the thigh may re- 
affume its natural direction, and perform even gentle rotatory 
motions inwards, the direétion outwards {till continuing. 
It is proper to remark, with refpe€t to the tumour formed 
by the head of the femur in the groin, that the pfoas and 
Hiacus mufcles may, in fractures of the femur immediately 
under the little trochanter, bring forwards the {uperior por- 
tion of this bone, caufe it to project in the groin, and form 
an eminence there which might impofe on us, if we were not 
apprized of the poffibility of fuch an event taking place. 

This luxation is particularly dangerous, as it requires a 
combination of violent efforts to produce it, and as it necef- 
farily mu‘t be accompanied with great contufion and lacera- 
tions. Neverthelefs, in the cafe treated by Default, the 
reduction, though difficult, was not followed by any ferious 
accident ; and the patient, at the end of fifteen days, had 
almoft entirely recovered the ftrength and ufe of his limb. 

The procefs for reducing it does not differ from that 
pointed out for the others. 

Luxation of the femur downwards and backwards may, 
Kke that of the humerus inwards and forwards, be either 
-primary or fecondary. It is primary, when, in confequence 
of fome effort, the head of the femur is forced from the 
acetabulum at its inferior dnd pofterior part, and is placed 
at the junGtion of the os ilium and ifchium ; it is fecondary, 
when it fucceeds to the luxation upwards and outwards, the 
head of the femur, which was placed at firft in the external 
iliac foffa fliding downwards and backwards, its paflage in 
this dire&tion being favoured by the bending of the thigh on 
the pelvis. 

In thefe two cafes, the head of the femur refts againft 
that part of the offa imnominata where the os ilium and 
ifchium join. The mufcles which cover the pofterior part 
of the articulation, fuch as the pyriformis, gemini, obtura- 
tores, and quadratus femoris, are raifed up and ftretched ; 
the pfoas magnus and iliacus internus are in a great ftate of 
tenfion, and this explains the turning @f the limb outwards. 
When this luxation is primary, the extremity is lengthened ; 
a hard tumour is felt at the pofterior and inferior part of, 
the thigh; the great trochanter, by defcending, is removed 
farther from the {pine of the os ilium, and the knee and 
fole of the foot are turned outwards; but if it be fecondary, 
the thigh is much bent ayainft the pelvis; the knee and 
fole of the foot are turned inwards, becaufe the primary 
luxation has been upwards and outwards, Secondary lux- 


ation in this direction ts much more frequent than the pri- 
mary ; in reducing it the fame rules are to be obferved ag in 
other fpecies of luxations. 

Whatever may be the fpecies of luxation, we fhould. 
always be certain that it is perfectly reduced before leaving. 
the patient. To afcertain this, we ought to move the thigh. 
in various directions, taking care at the fame time to omit 
that motion which might reproduce the luxation. 

When a luxation of the femur upwards and outwards has 
not been reduced, the thigh remains fhort, and becomes 
fhorter every day, until the head of the femur has made for 
itfelf a kind of articular cavicy in the furface of the external 
iliac foffa. The acetabulum leffens in fize, or is entirely ob- 
literated. The gluteus minimus is emaciated, and ferves as- 
an orbicular ligament to the new articulation. The head. 
of the femur lofes its {pherical figure, is forced backwards, 
and its neck becomes fhorter’; the perfon is lame,.and walks. 
on the point of the foot. If the luxation is downwards. 
and inwards, the foramen ovale becomes the new articulating: 
cavity ; the obturator externus, raifed and pufhed inwards 
by the head of the femur, becomes emaciated and ligament- 
ous, and it and the gluteus minimus even fometimes offify. 
The lamenefs arifes in this cafe from the excefs of length 
of the difeafed limb, which always diminifhes in fize, in con- 
equence of the mufcles not being fufiiciently exercifed, or 
their aétion being impeded. 

Luxations of the Patella, or Knee-pan.—It is-impoffible for 
the patella to be diflocated downwards without the tendon. 
of the extenfor mufcles of the leg being firft ruptured ; nor 
upwards, unlefs the ligament of the patella is broken. In 
this laft cafe the extenfor mufcles may draw the bone more 
or Jefs upwards towards the groin. 

Diflocations inwards, or outwards, may happen with-- 
out other mifchief. They occur when the pateila is vio-- 
lently pufhed in one of. thefe dire€tions. According to 
Boyer; great relaxation of the inferior ligament of the pa- 
tella may create a predifpofition to the accident. Such,. 
fays he, was-the cafe-of the young man, whofe patellz were 
luxated outwards by the- flighteft motion of the knees, as 
related by Hard in the Journ. de. Méd. 

The diflocation outwards is the moft common. This. 
may depend partly on the internal edge of the patella pro- 
jeGting more than the external one, and, therefore, being 
more expofed to violence; and partly, on.the outer condyle- 
of the thigh-bone allowing the patella to flip over it with. 
facility. 

Boyer obferves, that the external condyle of the femur, . 
which is naturally more eminent anteriorly than the inner 
one, may be deprefied, and this depreflion, from whatever 
caufe it may proceed, favours the diflocation outwards.. 
He tells us that he has feen, among the military con{cripts, 
three cafes of luxation of the left patella outwards from 
fuch a caufe. In thefe three individuals the patella was. 
placed.at the outfide of the condyle, though not altogether 
awayfrom it... The anterior furface of the bone was turned 
outwards; the pofterior one inwards; the internal edge was 
placed anteriorly, and projected under the fkin, while the 
external edge was directed backwards. In all thefe in- 
ftances the luxation had taken place during infancy. By 
relaxing» the extenfors of the leg, and bending the thigh, the 
patella could eafily be replaced; but unlefs confined in its 
proper fituation, it was foon diflocated again. 

Another cafe is-recorded by the fame writer, where a 
luxation of the patella outwards followed a gunfhot-wound; 
in the vicinity of the knee. 

Luxations outwards, produced by external violence,. are. 
rarely complete, as fuch an accident could only arife from a, 
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degree of force that is hardly ever exerted. The difloca- 
tion is much promoted by the knee being, at the time of 
the blow, in a moderate ftate of flexion, as the extenfor muf- 
cles of the leg and ligament of the patella are then relaxed, 
and the inner edge of the patella very promment, fo as to be 
expofed to the action of external force. 

In luxations of the patella outwards, the patient expe- 
riences fevere pain, and cannot bend his knee. The latter 
joint is deformed; the pulley of the condyles of the femur 
may be felt through the fkin ; the patella forms a tumeur in 
front of the external condyle; the anterior furface of the 
knee-pan is become the external one, while the pofterior 
furface is now internal. The internal edge is turned more 
forwards than inwards, and the external one is now turned 
almoft quite backwards. 

The fymptoms of a luxation inwards are very analogous 
to thofe of the preceding cafe, allowance being made for 


‘the difference of fituation and the relation of parts to each 


other. 

In every cafe of diflocated patella, the reduétion fhould 
be effeSted as foon as poflible. “ The patient is to be laid on 
a bed, with his leg extended and thigh bent. In this pofi- 
tion the extenfor mufcles and their tendon, and the ligament 
-of the patella, are relaxed, and the latter bone may eafily 
‘be put back into its proper fituation by preffure. 

The inflammatory fwelling, which ufualiy affects after an 
accident of this nature, is to be fubdued by general and 
topical bleeding, reft, and the faturnine lotions. After 
the {welling and inflammation are diminifhed, the joint fhould 
be gently bent aud extended every day, and rubbed with 
the linimentum fapon. comp. 

Luvations of the Knee. —The tibia, at its articulation with 
the condyles of the femur, may be luxated either back- 
wards, forwards, or to either fide. 

A complete luxation of the knee is an exceedingly un- 
«common circumitance, and could not happen without a total 
laceration of all the numerous ligaments and tendons which 
ftrengthen the joint. For the produétion of fuch mifchief, 
we mult fuppole the operation of a degree of violence that 
hardly ever takes place, putting out of the queltion the 
tearing away of limbs by cannon-balls. Even incomplete 
luxations, inwards or outwards, are very rare, fo much are 
thefe accidents oppofed by the extent of the articular fur- 
faces, and the ftrength of the ligaments and tendons. Dif- 
locations forwards or backwards are {till more uncommon, 
in confequence of the manner in which the patella and 
crucial ligament refift their occurrence. However, when 
the leg is fixed, and the body and thigh are forced onwards, 
the tibia may be partly forced away from the lower end of 
the femur to one fide or another. ‘The accident implies the 
operation of confiderable violence. The deformity makes 
the nature of the cafe very manifeft. The reduétion is 
eafily accomplifhed by pufhing the heads of the bones in 
oppofite diretions, while the articular furfaces are a little 
feparated by moderate extenfion of the limb. After the 
reduction, the main bufinefs of the furgeon is to avert and 
diminifh inflammation of the joint by cold wathes, leeches, 
venefection, opening medicines, low diet, perfe& reit, &c. 

Luxations of the Ankle Joint.—The foot may be luxated 
inwards, or outwards; or forwards, or backwards; and the 
difiecation in any of thefe dire€tions may be complete or in- 


complete. Luxations inwards or outwards, are the moft 
frequent. ‘The former, however, are more common than 
the latter. As the internal malleolus does not defcend fo far 


as the external, the aftragalus has a lefs fpace to defcribe 
from without inwards, than in the contrary direGtion, The 
diflucation inwards is occafioned by a violent abduétion of 


the foot, and is charaGterized by the fole being turned out- 
wards, and the back of the foot inwards, by the pain and 
inability of moving the foot; and, laftly, by the projeGtion 
made by the aftragalus below the internal malleolus. 

The luxation outwards is attended with an impoffibility 
of moving the foot ; the fole is turned inwards and the back 
of the foot outwards; and the altragalus projetis below the 
external malleolus. d 

All luxations of the foot fhould be reduced as quickly as 
poffible. One affiftant is to make the counter-extenfion by 
fixing the leg, and, while another draws the foot, the fur- 
geon is to pufh the latter part in a direGtion contrary to that 
in which it is luxated. Nothing facilitates the redu€tion of 
diflocations of the ankle fo materially as relaxing the power- 
ful mufcles of the calf of the leg, by bending the knee and 
extending the foot. 

When the reduétion has been accomplifhed, the limb is to 
be put in fplints, juft as if the cafe were a fra€ture of the 
leg, (fee Fracrure,) and the antiphlogiflic treatment is 
indicated for the prevention of violent inflammation. 

Thefe cafes, in former days, generally ended fo badly, 
that J. L. Petit recommends amputation never to be delayed 
more than twenty-four hours after the accident. More 
modern experience, however, has proved tle general pefli- 
bility of curing diflocations of the ankle, and this even when 
the cafe is compound, that is, attended with a wound com- 
municating with the injured point. 

A fraGture of the fibula near its lower end is a frequent 
complication of a luxation of the foot inwards. That bone, 
therefore, fhould always be carefully examined in the latter 
cafe. 

Luxations forwards and backwards, lefs frequent than 
thofe defcribed, are however fometimes met with. The firit 
is occafioned by a fall backwards while the foot is fixed to 
the ground ; the fecond by a fall on the feet, with the body 
inclined forwards and the leg much bent. The luxation for- 
wards is more difficultly produced than that backwards, on 
account of the articular pulley of the aftragalus, which in- 
clines towards the pofterior fide, being permitted to flide 
much on the tibia without abandoning it in the extenfion of 
the foot. When the extenfion is carried too far, luxation 
forwards is produced. 

In the luxation backwards, the external and pofterior liga- 
ments and the pofterior part of the capfule are torn; in that 
forwards the anterior and external ligaments, the anterior 
fibres of the internal lateral ligament, and the anterior part 
of the capfule, are torn. The fymptoms of the firlt {pecies 
are, a diminution of length in that part of the foot between 
the lower part of the leg-and the anterior extremity of the 
toes, elongation of the heel, tenfion of the tendo Achillis, 
and relaxation of the extenfors of the toes. It is impoffible 
either to bend or extend the foot; this fymptom diltin- 
guifhes luxation from {prain, in which the foot may be moved, 
though not without pain, however high the inflammation 
may be. 

Contrary fymptoms accompany the luxation forwards: 
the foot is lengthened, the heel is fhortened, and the foot, 
much extended, cannot be bent, &c. 

The redu€tion of both is eéafily effefted, after which it 
will be necefflary to put the limb in fplints, and lay it in the” 
bent pofture. — - j 

The very thick and fhort ligamentous fubftance which 
unites the aftragalus to the os calcis, binds them fo ftrongly 
together, that they follow one another in their motions and 
form, as it were but one bone. Hence they are never com- 
pletely feparated, even in the moft defperate cafes of luxa- 
tion of the foot; but one or both of them may be luxated 
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‘from the paves and cuboides. The tranfverfe dire&ion 


of the articulation formed by thefe four bones, fuggefted to 


Chopart the ingenious idea of amputating only a part of 
the foot. But thefe luxations, lefs dangerous than the 


_ others, can be occafioned only by a violent effort in which the 


anterior part of the foot is Axed, as happened in the two 
cafes a by J. L. Petit, the foot being faftened in an iron 
grate, whilft the body was drawn backwards. The aftra- 
galus and os calcis may, under thefe circumftances, be luxa- 
ted, but particularly the former, the head of which flides 
from below upwards, in the cavity of the pofterior face of 
the fcaphoides, and forms a tumour on the back of the 
foot. ‘The inflammatory {welling renders it often difficult 
to afcertain this luxation, It is not eafily reduced, even 
fhortly after it has taken place. Boyer failed in a cafe of 
this kind in which the head of the aitragalus was luxated 
upwards and inwards by a fall from a horfe; but in fome 
time the perfon felt no inconvenience from the affeclion, he 
could walk without pain or lamenefs, and nothing remained 
bnt the deformity occafioned by the tumour. 

The other bones of the tarfus and metatarfus are too 
ftrongly tied together to admit of luxation. The phalanges 


“of the toes cannot be luxated by external violence, on ac- 


count of their fhortnefs. However, the poffibility of luxa- 
tion of the firft phalanx of the great toe from the firft bone 
of the metatarfus may be eafily conceived. See Boyer on 
the Bones, vol. ii. 

Compound Luxations.—We fhall conclude the prefent ar- 
ticle with a few remarks on the treatment of compound 
diflocations. The luxation of a large joint, being conjoined 
with an external wound, leading into the capfular ligament, 
is a circumftance that has a particular tendency to increafe 
the danger of the accident. In many cafes we fee injuries 
of this defcription followed by violent and extenfive inflam- 
mation, abfceffes and floughing, fever, delirium, and death. 
When the patient is advanced in years, is much debilitated, 
or of an unhealthy irritable conttitution, compound luxa- 
tions, efpecially if attended with much contufion and other 
injury of the foft parts, and wrongly treated, very often 
have a fatal termination. This, however, is not the general 
event of thefe cafes, and whatever may have happened in 
former times, we now know, that in the prefent improved 
ftate of furgery fuch accidents moftly admit of cure. We 
would not, however, by any means infinuate cenfure againtt 
every inftance of amputation performed in thefe cafes: we 
know that fuch operation is cccafionally indifpenfable imme- 
diately when the accident is feen, and we are equally aware, 
that it may become neceflary ina future ftage, when extenfive 
abfcefles or floughing, joined with threatening conftitutional 
fymptoms, have occurred. Our only defign is to recommend 
the endeavour to cure the generality of compound luxations. 
But if a cafe were to prefent itfelf, attended with very 
great contufion and laceration of the foft parts, we fhould 
be as earnelt advocates for amputation as any practitioners. 

The treatment of a compound diflocation requires the re- 
duction to be effected without delay, and with as little vio- 
lence and difturbance as poffible. ‘The limb is then to be 
placed iu fplints, with the requifite pads, eighteen-tailed 
bandage, &c. The wound is to be freed from any dirt or ex- 
traneous matter, and its lips accurately brought into contact 
with ftrips of adhefive plaiter. The joint 1s to be covered 
with linen wet with the faturnine lotion, the bandage is to 
be loofely laid down, and the {plints faftened on with their 
proper ftraps or pieces of tape, and the limb is to be kept 
perfeGly at reit in an eligible poflure. The patient, if 
itrong and young, is to be bled. This laft praétice may be 
more freely adopted in the country than in London, or large 
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hofpitals. Purging, however, muft never be omitted, an& 
an anodyne, the firit night or two, will be highly proper. 
Saline draughts, antimonials, and a low regimen, are alfo 
indicated during the firft few days of the fymptomatic fever 
which commonly follows fo ferious an accident. 

If the cafe takes a favourable courfe, the conttitutional in- 
difpofition will not be exceflive, nor will the pain and inflam- 
mation of the limb be immoderate. Sometimes the wound 
even unites, more or lefs, without fuppuration, a circum- 
ftance of the higheft importance, as tending more than any 
thing to leffen the danger, by changing the cafe, as it were, 
from a compound into a fimple one. In other cafes, the 
wound is not united, but the inflammation and fuppuration 
are not violent or extenfive, and there is every reafon to ex- 
pect ultimate fuccefs, When the wound is difpofed to unite 
favourably, lint and adhefive plafter are the beit dreflings. 
In other in{tances, while the fuppuration is at all copious, or 
the inflammation high or extenfive, emollient poultices are 
moft eligible. 

When the fymptomatic fever and firft inflammatory fymp- 
toms are over, and there is much difcharge, attended with 
marks of approaching weaking, the patient is to be allowed 
more food, and be dire&ted to take bark, cordials, porter. 
wine, &c. If his nights are reftlefs, he muft have opiates ; 
and, in fhort, all fuch medicines as his particular complaints 
may require, are to be prefcribed. 

When the inflammation of a compound diflocation is 
violent or extenfive, general bleeding, and the ufe of leeches, 
are the moft effectual means of counteraéting the mif- 
chief. 

In certain cafes, the moft fkilful treatment is unavailing. 
The joint and limb become affeéted with confiderable pain and 
{welling ; the fever runs high ; delirium comes on ; and the 
patient may even perifh from the violence of the firft fymp- 
toms, the limb being generally at the fame time attacked with 
gangrene. If thefe farft dangers are avoided, the wound may 
not heal favourably ; the inflammation may be extenfive ; large 
abfceffes under the fafciz may be formed; and the heétical 
fymptoms and finking ftate of the patient may make the 
only chance of recovery depend upon amputation. But 
even this operation is fometimes deferred till too late, and . 
the patient muft be left to his miferable fate. 

Whoever gives the {malleft refleGtion to the nature of 
compound fractures, will perceive, that it is often a matter 
of the laft importance to make a right decifion at the very 
beginning, whether amputation fhould be immediately done, 
or whether an attempt to fave the limb ought to be made. 
In fome inftances, the patient’s fole chance depends upon 
the operation being performed at once without’ the leatt 
delay, and the opportunity of doing it never returns. 

Thus, when great inflammation and a rapid mortification 
of the limb follow the accident, the patient may die before 
the floughing has fhewn the leaft inclination to ftop. 

But, befides this firft critical period, the furgeon often has 
to exercife a nice degree of judgment ina future ftage of the 
cafe ; we mean when the fuppuration is copious, and the 
health much impaired. Here the practitioner may err in 
taking off a limb that might be faved ; or he may commit 
a worfe fault, and make the patient lofe his life in a fruitlefs 
attempt to fave the member. No precepts can form the 
right practitioner in this delicate part of furgery; genius 
alone cannot do it ; we would add, mere experience, how- 
ever great, cannot do it: the opportunity of making obfer- 
vations, and the talent of profiting by them, are here the 
things which make the confummate furgeon, 

LUXEMBOURG, Francis Henry pe MontMorency, 
Duke of, in Biography, a celebrated French general, fon of the 
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count of Boutteville, who was beheaded under Lewis XIII. 
for fighting a duel, was born in 1628. He was educated 
for the military profeffion, and at the age of fifteen was; 
at the battle of Rocroi, under the iluftrious Condé, whofe 
various fortunes he followed. He refembled that hero in 
feveral of his qualities, and was himfelf admitted a duke and 
peer of France. In 1667, he was promoted to a lieutenant- 
generalfhip, and in that charaéter he was, in the following 
year, aétive in the conqueft of Frauche-Comte. _ He had the 
chief command, in 1672, in the invafion of Holland, where, 
in one campaign, he took a number of towns, and gained 
the battles of Bodegrave and Woerden : after this, he made 
a famous retreat with an army of 20,000 men, againft 
70,000. In ale he was oppofed to the prince of Orange, 
and by his fuccefs obtained the dignity of marfhal of France. 
In 1690, he gained the battle of Fleurus, which was followed 
‘by feveral other very important victories. Previoufly to thefe 
laft-named fucceffes he had been detained a prifoner in the 
Baftile more than.a year, on charges connected with his 
amours, to which, notwithftanding the deformity of his 
perfon and features, he was much addiéted. He died in 
1695, and with him, it has been faid, terminated the victories 
and grandeur of Lewis X1V.. No general after him pofleffed, 
to fo high a degree, the attachment and confidence of the 
foldiers. His uniform fuccefs, when contending with king 
William, rendered him an object of jealoufy to that prince, 
who once, in the bitternefs of his heart, called him a 
“ hump-back ;”” “ What does he know of my back,’’ faid 
the marfhall, ** he never faw it??? Moreri. 

LUXEMBURG, in Geography, one of the ten Catholic 
provinces of the Netherlands before the French revolution, 
bounded on the north by the bifhopric of Liege, and duchies 
of Limburgh and Juliers, on the E. by the electorate of 
Treves, and on the S. and W. by France ; to which, by a 
late treaty, it is now annexed, conitituting, in part, the 
department of the Foréts ; which fee. It lies in the centre 
of the foreft of Ardennes. Its foil, though not fertile, pro- 
duces fome corn; but it furnifhes a good breed of cattle, 
wine, all forts of game, iron-works, and founderies for 
cannon, whicii are the chief fource of its wealth. It is 
watered by many fmall rivers which run into the Meufe and 
Mofelle. It contains, befides the city of Luxemburg, 23 
other {maller towns. 

LuxemMBune, a city of France, principal place of a diftri&t, 
and capital of the department of the Foréts. From being 
a caftle, built by the people of Treves, it was enlarged by 
the Romans, and called ** Augufta Romanorum.”’ When 
Merovinus, king of France, conquered the country, it was 
called the * city of the fun,”’ becaufe the fun was anciently 
adored there, as the moon wasat Arlon, Jupiter at Ivoy, now 
called Carignan, and Mars at Marche en Famine. This city 
is fmail, but ftrong, on account both of its fituation and forti- 
fications, which were thought to be the itrongeft in Europe. 
It is divided by the river Alfitz, which runs through it, into 
the Upper and Lower Towns ; the former being fituated on 
arock, the latter in a plain. Its number of inhabitants is 
eitimated at about 10,000, its two cantons contain 20,522, 
onaterritory of 247+ kilometres, in14. communes. Having 
frequently changed malters, being at one time in the poflef- 
fion of France, at another time in that of Spain, again under 
the dominion of the States-General, te which it was ceded 
by the barrier treaty in 1701, and afterwards, viz. m 17155 
poflefled by the emperor ; it was blockaded by the French, 
after they had acquired by ‘arms the furrounding country, 
- and furrendered to them onthe 7th of June, 1795, by eapi- 
julation, The furrender of Luxemburg put the French in 
pofleffion of the whole country on the left-of the Rhine, 


EUs 
except Mentz; s5omiles §.S.E. of Liege. N. lat. 49° 4a 
E. long. 6° 13!. . 

LUXEUILL, a town.-of France, in the department of the 
Upper Sadne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€@ of 
“Lnre; 14.miles N.E. of Vefoul. The place contains 3080, 
and the canton 13,261 inhabitants, on a ferritorygpt 190 
kiliometres, in 27 communes. N. lat. 47° 49'. E. long. 
2g. 


LUXOR, Luxoretn, or Akjor, a village of Egypt, onthe | 


neo fide of the Nile, the {cite of which is the ruins of the 
celebrated city of Thebes, which fee. Of thefe ruins we fhall 
now only mention from Mr. Browne’s Travels (p. 135-)> 
that they extend for about three leagues in length along the 
Nile. Eaft and weft they reach to the mountains, a breadth 
of about 23 leagues. The river is here about 300 yards 
broad. The circumference of the ancient city muft, there- 
fore, have been about 27 miles. This ingenious traveller is 
of opinion that Luxor and Akfor are corruptions of El 
Kuffur, the real term, which is ftill applied to the ruins by 
the Arabs; 18 miles S. of Kous. 

LUXURIANT Ptants, a term in Gardening, fignify- 
ing fuch as become greatly augmented in growth beyond 
their common natural ftate, and which rarely acquire that 
degree of perfeGtion which is the cafe with thofe of more 
moderate growths. ‘This fometimes happens from the ex- 
cefs of nourifhment, and fometimes from the nature of the 
plants. : 

But it is produced differently ; fometimes prevailing in 
the whole plant, fometimes in particular parts, as in fome of 
the fhoots, and frequently in the flowers. . 

The firft of thefe may. be confidered fuch as fhoot much 
{tronger than plants of the fame fpecies generally do, and 
it happens both in herbaceous plants and trees, &c. which 
never attain perfeétion fu foon as the more moderate growers s 
thus, many forts of efculent plants, which fhoot luxuriantly 
to leaves and ftalks, &c. as cucumbers, melons, cabbagesy 
cauliflowers, turnips, radifhes, beans, peas, &c. never arrive 


fo foon to perfection as thofe of moderate growth; andfuch 


plants as appear to be naturally of themfelves of a very luxu- 
riant nature, are very improper to ftand, from which to fave 
feed for future increafe. : 
And this is alfo the cafe in fruit-trees ; as fuch as are very 
luxuriant fhooters are- much longer before they attain a 
bearing {tate than thofe of middling growth, and they never 
bear fo plentifully, or have the fruit attain fuch perfection. 
This luxuriance is frequently acquired by unfkilful pruning, 
efpecially in wall-trees, &c, as it is often the practice, when 
wall or efpalier trees aflume fuch a growth, to cut all the 
fhoots fhort; by which, initead of reducing the tree to a 
mederate {late of fhooting, it has its vigour increafed, as too 
confiderable fhortening of {trong {hoots promotes their . 
throwing out {till ftronger, and producing more abundant or 
fuperfluous, wood. ‘Therefore, in pruning very luxuriant 


efpalier and wall-fruit trees, they fheuld be aflifted fomewhat _ 


in their own way, as it were, by training in plenty of fhoots 
annually for a year or two, to divide the redundancy of fap 5 
or, in the f{ummer and winter prunings, always leaving them 
rather thicker than in the common practice, and moftly at - 
full length, unlefs it be neceffary to fhorten fuch as are of 
very confiderable length, or in fome particular part of the 
tree, to force out a fupply of wood to fill a vacancy. Some 


forts of fruit-trees fhould, indeed, never be generally fhortened __ 


in the common courfe of pruning, except in cafual, very 


extended, irregular growths, or occafionally for procuring — 


a fupply. of wood, as mentioned above. This is par- 
ticularly neceflary in apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 


 fig-trees ; for, if generally fhortening was to be practifed 
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in thefe forts, they would continue fhooting every year fo 
luxuriantly to wood, that they would never form themfelves 


-jnto a proper bearing {tate : even in thofe trees where fhorten- 


ing is neceflarily practifed in winter, in moft of the annual 


. fupplies of fhoots, as in peaches, neCtarines, Sc. in cafes of 


luxuriant growth, it fhould be very fparingly performed, 
the general fhoots not being cut very fhort, and fome of the 
moft vigorous left almoft or quite at the full length. This 
is the proper method to reduce luxuriant trees to a moderate 
growth, and to a bearing {tate ; as by training the fhoots 
thicker, and leaving them longer, and continuing it for a 
year or two, the redundant fap, having greater fcope to 
divide itfelf, cannot break out with that luxuriance as when 
it has not half the quantity of wood to fupply with nourith- 
ment, as in the cafe of fhort pruning. See Esparier, 
WALL-?REES, and Prunine. 

This ftate feldgm occurs with any continuance in ftandard- 
trees, where permitted to take their natural grawth, except 
in cafual ftraggling fhoots, which fhould always be taken 
out. *Over-luxuriant fhoots are moilly met with in trees 
and fhrubs; but require more particularly to be attended 
toin the culture of the fruit-tree kind, efpecially thofe of 


_ the walland efpalier fort, which undergo annual pruning. 


They are. fuch as fhoot fo vigoroufly in length and fub- 
ftance, as greatly to exceed the-general growth of thofe 
ufuall¥ produced on the fame kind of plant or tree, and are 
fometimes general, but in other cafes only happen to parti- 
cular fhoots in different parts of a tree, &c. They are 
difcoverabie by their extraordinary length and thicknefs, 
and by their vigour of growth, which always greatly im- 
poverifhes the other more moderate fhoots in. their -neigh- 
bourhood, and likewife the fruit, &c. as well as often oc- 
cafions a very irregular growth in the refpective trees. Such 
fhoots frequently occur in wall and efpalier fruit-trees, and are 
the effeéts of injudicious pruning. When they are in gene- 
ral wholly fo, they fhould be managed as direéted above ; but 
when only in particular fhoots here and there in a fruit tree, 
or other tree or fhrub under training, fuch fhoots being of fuch 
a very luxuriant nature as to draw away the nourifhment, at 
the expence of the adjacent moderate fhoots, and which, by 
their vigorous irregular growth, cannot be trained with 
any degree of regularity ; they fhould for the moft part, as 
foon as difeoverable, in the fummer ‘or winter prunings, be 
cut out, taking them off as clofe as poffible to the part of the 
branch whence they originate, that no eye may be left to 
fhoot again ; unlefs fuch a fhoot fhould rife in any part of a 
tree or fhrub, where a further fupply of wood may be re- 
quifite ; in which cafe it may be retained and fhortened as 
convenient, to force out a fupply of more fhoots laterally to 
fill the vacancy. 

Where it prevails in other trees and fhrubs than thofe of 
the fruit kind, they fhould have occafional attention, prun- 
ing them in regular order in their younger advancing growth, 
or afterwards occafionally in particular forts, as may be ne- 
ceffary : obferving, in either, when any flraggling fhoots, 
&c. affumea very luxuriant rambling growth, greatly exceed- 
ing the other general branches, that they may be more or 
lefs reduced or cut entirely away clofe to their origin, as may 
be moft expedient, according to the nature of growth of 
the trees or fhrubs, either in fummer or winter, &c. 

Moft double flowers may be confidered as luxuriant, efpe- 
cially fuch as have the cup or corolla multiplied, or fo aug- 
mented in the number of their leaves or flower-petals inward, 
as to exclude fome part of the fructification, as the fame 
thing occurs in flowers as in efculent plants and fruit-trees, 
from their over-luxuriant growth ; for, as the flower is de- 
figned for perfeSting the fruit and feed, when the petals are 
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multiplied to the diminution of the ftamina, &c. no impreg- 
nation enfues, and of courfe no fruit or feed is produced. 

In the double varieties of moft kinds of flowers produced 
on ornamental flowering plants, this luxuriance is generally 
confidered asa fuperior degree of perfeCtion; and has diffe- 
rent modifications. 

The higheft degree of this fort of luxuriance is met 
with in carnations, anemones, ranunculufes, the poppy, 
lychnis, peony, narciflus, violet, and fome others, 

LUXURY, fays Mr. Hume, (Eff. vol. i. p. 285.) isa 
word of an uncertain fignification, and may be taken in a 
good as wellas a bad fenfe. Ingeneral, it means great re- 
finement in the gratification of the fenfes; and any degree of 
it may be innocent or blameable, according to the age, or 
country, or condition of the perfon. The bounds between 
the virtue and the vice cannot here be exaétly fixed, more 
than in other moral fubjets. ‘To imagine, that the gratifying 
of any fenfe, or the indulging of any delicacy in meat, drink, 
or apparel, is of itfelf a vice, can never enter into a head, 
that is not difordered by the frenzies of enthufiafm. «I 
have, indeed,’’ fays our author, ‘*heard of a monk abroad, 
who, becaufe the windows of his cell opened upon a noble 
profpeé, made a covenant with his eyes never to turn that way, 
or receive fo fenfual'a gratification.” Such is the crime of 
drinking Champagne or Burgundy, preferably to {mall beer 
or porter. ‘Thefe indulgences are only vices, when they are 
purfued at the expence of fome virtue, as liberality or 
charity ; in like manner as they are follies, when for them 
a man ruins his fortune, and reduces himfelf to want and 
beggary. When they entrench upon no virtue, but leave 
ample fubje€&t whence to provide for friends, family, and 
every proper objet of generofity or compaffion, they are 
entirely innocent, and have in every age been acknowledged 
fuch by almoft all moralifts. To be entirely occupied with 
the luxury of the table, for inftance, without any relifh for 
the pleafures of ambition, ftudy, or converfation, isa mark 
of ftupidity, and is incompatible with any vigour of temper 
or genius. To confine one’s expence entirely to fuch a 
gratification, without regard to friends or family, is an indi- 
cation of a heart deftitute of humanity or benevolence. 
But if a man referve time f{ufficient for all laudable purfuits, 
and money fufficient for all generous purpofes, he is free 
from every fhadow, of blame or reproach. Since luxury 
may be confidered either as innocent or blameable, one 
may be furprifed, fays Mr. Hume, at thofe prepofterous 
opinions which have been entertained concerning it; while 
men of libertine principles beftow praifes even on yicious 
luxury, and reprefent it as highly advantageous to fociety ; 
and on the other hand, men of pure morals blame even the 
moft innocent luxury, and reprefent it as the fource of all 
the corruption, diforders, and factions incident to civil go- 
vernment. ‘This author endeavours to corre& both thele 
extremes, by proving, r{t, that the ages of refinement are 
both the happieft and the moft virtuous; and adly, that 
wherever luxury ceafes to be innocent, it alfo ceafes to be 
beneficial ; and when carried a degree too far, is a qua- 
lity pernicious, though perhaps not the moit pernicious to 
political fociety. In proof of the firft point he confiders 
the effeéts of refinement both on private and public life. For 
his reafoning we mutt refer to the Effay, above cited. In- 
duitry, knowledge, and humanity, fays our author, are 
linked together by an indiffoluble chain, and are found, 
from experience as well as reafon, to be peculiar to the 
more polifhed, and, what are commonly denominated, the 
more luxurious ages, He adds, that thefe advantages are 
not attended with any difadvantages that bear any propor- 
tion to them. The more men refine upon pleafure, the 
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Yefs will they indulge in exceffes of any kind; becaufe 
nothing is more deiftruétive to true pleafure than fuch ex- 
ceffes. Befides, induftry, knowledge, and humanity diffule 
their beneficial influence beyond the {phere of private life, 
onthe pudlic, and render the government as great and flou- 
rufhing as they make individuals profperous and happy. 
Our author concludes his Effay on ‘ Refinement in the 
Arts,” with the following obfervations.. ‘* Luxury, when 
excefflive, is the fource of many ills; but is in general pre- 
ferable to floth and idlenefs, which would commonly fuc- 
ceed in its place, aud are more hurtful both to private 
perfons and to the public. When floth reigns, a mean un- 
cultivated way of life prevails amongtt individuals, without 
fociety, without enjoyment.. And if the fovereign, in fuch 
a fituation, demands the fervice of his fubje@ts, the labour 
of the ftate fuffices only to furnifh the neceffaries of life to 
the labourers, and can afford nothing to thofe who are em- 
ployed in the public fervice.” 

An excellent writer, to whom we {hall next refer, takes 
occalion, from a confideration of the mode of living which 
actually obtainsin any country, to illu{trate the true evil and 
proper danger of luxury Luxury, as it fupplies employ- 
ment and promotes induftry, affilts population. But it is 
attended with a confequence, which counteraéts and often 
overbalances thefe advantages. When, by introducing more 
fuperfluities into general reception, Juxury has rendered the 
ufual accommodations of life more expenfive, artificial, and 
elaborate ; the difficulty of maintaining a family, conform- 
bly with the eftablifhed mode of living, becomes greater, 
and what each man has to {pare from his perfonal con- 
fumption proportionably lefs: the effeét of which is, that 
marriages become lefs frequent, agreeably to the maxim, 
which lies at the foundation of this reafoning, that men will 
not marry to fink their place or condition in fociety, or to 
forego thofe indulgences, which their own habits, or what 
they obferve amongit their equals, have rendered neceflary 
to their fatisfaétion. ‘This principle is applicable to every 
article of diet and drefs, to houfes, furniture, and atten- 
dance ; and this effe€t will be felt in every clafs of the 
community. For in{tance, the cuftom of wearing broad 
cloth and fine linen repays the fhepherd and flax-grower, 
feeds the manufacturer, enriches the merchant, gives not 
only fupport but exiftence to multitudes of families: hitherto, 
therefore, the effeéts are beneficial: and were thefe the 
only. effects, fuch elegancies, or, if they may be fo called, 
fuch luxuries, could not be too general. But here follows 
the mifchief : when once fafhion hath annexed the ufe of 
thefe articles of drefs to any certain clafs, to the middling 
ranks, for example, of the community, each individual of 
that rank finds them to be neceffaries of life ; that is, finds 
himfelf obliged to comply with the example of his equals, 
and to maintain that appearance which the cuftom of fociety 
requires. ‘This obligation creates fuch a demand upon his 
income, and withal adds fo much to the coft and burthen of 
a family, as to put it out of his power to marry, with the 
profpect of continuing his habits or of maintaining his 
piace and fituation in the world. We fee, in this defcrip- 
tion, fays our author, the caufe which induces men to wafte 
their lives in a barren celibacy ; and this caufe, which im- 
pairs the very fource of population, is juftly placed to the 
account of luxury. It appears, upon the whole, to be the 
tendency of luxury to diminifh marriages, and that in this 
tendency the evil of it refides. Hence it may be inferred, 
that of different kinds of luxury, thofe are the moft inno- 
cent which afford employment to the greateft number of 
2etifls and manufacturers ; as thofe, in other words, in which 
the price of the work bears the greatelt proportion to that 
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of the raw material Thus, luxury in drefs, in furniture, 
is univerfally preferable to luxury in eating, becaufe the ar- 
ticles which conftitute the ene, are more the prodution of 
human art aad induftry, than thofe which fupply the other. 
We may alfo conclude, that it is the difference, rather than 
the degree, of luxury, which is to be dreaded as a nationak 
evil. The mifchief of luxury confifts in the -obftru@ion 
that it forms to marriage. But, as it isonly a fmail part of 
the people in any country that is compofed by thofe of 
higher rank, the facility, or the difficulty, of fupporting 
the expence of their ftation, and the confequent increafe 
or diminution of marriages among them, will have but 
little influence on the ftate of population. As long as the 
prevalence of luxury is confined to a few of elevated rank, 
much of the benefit is felt, and little of the inconvenience. 
But when the imitation of the fame manners defcends, as it 
always will do, into the mafs of the people; when it ad- 
vances the requifites of living beyond what it adds. to men’s 
abilities to purchafe them, then it is that luxury checks 
the formation of families, in a degree that ought to alarm 
the public. To all which we may add, that the condition 
moit favourable to population is that of a laborious, frugal 
people, miniftering to the demands of an opulent, luxurious 
nation ; becaufe this fituation, while it leaves them every 
advantage of luxury, exempts them from the evils which 
naturally accompany its admiffion into any country. Paley’s 
Princ. of Mor. and Pol. Philof. vol. ii. 

In our country there was formerly a multitude of penal 
laws intended for reftraining excefs in apparel ; chiefly made 
in the reigns of Edward III., Edward 1V., and Henry 
VIIL., againit piked fhoes, fhort doublets, and long coats, 
all of which were repealed by ftatute 1 Jac. I. c. 25. Excefs 
of dict, which is one fpecies of luxury, is fill prohibited 
by 10 Edward III. ftat. 3, which ordains that no man 
fhall be ferved at dinner or fupper with more than two 
courfes: except upon fome great holidays there fpecified, 
in which he may be ferved with three. See SuMPTUARY 
Laws. ! ; 

- LUYTS, Joun, in Biography, a philofopher and aftro- 
nomer, was born in North Hoiland in 1665. He became 
profeflor of philofophy and mathematics at Utrecht, where 
he died in 1721. He wrote 1. An Aftronomical Work, 
in which he rejected the Copernican fyftem, entitled ‘ In- 
ititutio aftronomica in qua doétrina {phzrtca, atque theo- 
rica, intermixto ufu {phere ccelettis, et variis chronologicis, 
pertra@antur.”’ 2. An Introduction to Modern and An- 
cient Geography, with many plates. In all that he wrote 
and taught he thewed himfelf a great partifan of the Arif- 
totelian philofophy, im oppofition to that. of Defcartes, 
Moreri. 

LUZ, La, in Geography, a fea-port town of the ifland 
of Canary ; five miles N. of Civdad de los Palmas.—Alfo, a 
town of France, in the department of the Higher Py- 
renées, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of Ar- 
geles. The place contains 2135, and the canton 6222 inha- 
bitants, ona territory of 5524 kiliometres, in 17 communes. 

LUZARA, atown of Italy, in the department of Min- 
cio; 16 miles S. of Mantua. 

LUZARCHES, a town of France, in the department 
of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Pontoife; 5 leagues N. of Paris. The place 
contains 1696, and the canton 11,411 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 180 kiliometres, in 22 communes. N. lat. 49° 7. 
E. long. 2° 30/, 

LUZECH, a town of France, in the department of the 
Lot, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of Cahors ; 
24 leagues from Cahors. ‘The place contains 2049, and the 
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canton 10,504 inhabitants, on a territory of 1623 kiliometres, 
in 12 communes. _N. lat. 44° 29'. E. long. 1° 23! 

LUZERATH, a town of France, in the department of 
the Rhine and Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Coblentz. The place contains 614, and the can- 
*ton 2525 inhabitants, in 12 communes. 

LUZERNE, a large county of Pennfylvania, bounded 
north by Tioga county in New York, eaft and fouth-eaft by 
Northampton, weft by Lycoming and Northumberland 
counties ; about 79 miles in length from north to fouth, and 
75 in breadth from eaft to weit, divided into 19 townthips, 
and containing 2 churches, 33 faw-mills, 24 grift-miils, 
2 fulling-mills, and x oil-miil. The number of inhabitants 
is 12,839. Near the Sufquehannah river, which, with its 
tributary {treams, well waters it, the foil is very fertile, and 
produces good crops of wheat, flax, and hemp. The 
northern parts abound with pine, timber, and fugar-maple. 
In the townfhips of Wilkfbarre, Kingfton, Exeter, and 
Plymouth, are large beds of coal. Coal and bog-iron are 
found in. feveral places, and two forges have been eredted. 
In this county are many remains of ancient fortifications, 
which are of an elliptical form, and covered with large white 
oak-trees. Its chief town is Wilk(barre. 

LUZIOLA, in Botany, Juff. 33. An annual Peruvian 
grafs, which Dombey took for a Zizania. It is defcribed 
by Juffieu as moneecious, without any calyx; the corolla of 
two valves, without awns. Male flowers in a loofe terminal 
fpike. - Stamens ufually eight, fometimes nine or ten; an- 
thers ftalked. Female flowers panicled, inferior, much 
fmaller. Styles two. Seed ovate, naked. 

LUZULA, a genus eftablifhed by Decandolle in his 
edition of Lamarck’s Flore Frangaife, v. 3. 1583 and 
adopted by Mr. R. Brown, Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 591. 
It confifts of fuch Lmnzan Junci as have a capfule of a fingle 
cell, with only three feeds, as 1s the cafe with J. campe/fris, 
Linn. (Juncoides; Mich. Gen. 41. t. 31.) Whether the 
{mall number of the feeds be a fufficient charaéter, feems to 
us at belt doubtful, confidering how various their number is 
in other Junci. ‘The capfule having one cell or three is 
certainly of no importance, in either the three-feeded or 
many-feeded f{pecies; fome having perfeé partitions from 
the centre of their valves, others more or lefs of a ridge 
there in the place of them. The capfule of Juncus Forfteri, 
Engl. Bot. t. 1293, for inftance, which by the number of 
its feeds fhould be a Luzula, has a capfule of three cells. 
It is indeed much to be wifhed, that plants fo unlike the 
habit of moft Junci could, by any found charafer, be fe- 
parated from them; but without fuch they are belt as they 
are. 
LUZURIAGA, fo called by the authors of the Flora 
Peruviana, in honour of a Spanifh botamift, or patron of the 
{eience, of the fame name. Ruiz et Pavon Fl. Peruv. 
Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 281.—Clafs and order, 
Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Sarmentacee, Linn. A/- 
phodeli, Jul. Afphedelez, Brown. } 

Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Corolla in fix deep, equal, 
fpreading, beardlefs {egments, deciduous. Filaments in- 
ferted into the bafe of each fegment, thread-fhaped, {mooth, 
curved at the point; anthers arrow-fhaped, cohering, longer 
than the filaments. Style thread-fhaped, with three fur- 
rows; ftigma fimple. Berry with a few, nearly globofe, 
feeds. ; 

This genus confilts of climbing weak fhrubs, with fimple 
ribbed leaves. Flowers cymofe or umbellate, terminal and 
axillary; their footftalks as it were articulated with the 
rather tapering bafe of the flower. Berry black, fometimes 
enclofing only a fingle feed. Mr. Brown is not quite cer- 
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tain of his genus being precifely the fame with that of the 
Flora Peruviana. He defines two New Holland fpecies. 

1. L. cymofa. Cymes terminal, deeply divided. Branches 
round. Young branches ftriated, fmooth. Found near 
Port Jackfon, as well as within the tropic. 

2. L. montana. Umbels axillary, ftalked. 
ftriated, rough. Found near Port Jackfon. 

LUZY, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Nievre, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Chateau-Chinon; 5 leagues S.S.E. of Moulins-en- 
Gilbert. The place contains 1607, and the canton 8748 
inhabitants, on a territory of 4174 kiliometres, in g coms 
munes. 

LUZZANA, a town of Italy; 22 miles S. of Mantua. 

LUZZI, a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra; 4 miles 
S. of Bifienano. $ 

LUZZO Marino, in Schihyology, a name given by the 
Italians to the fifh called by the ancient Greek writers, and 
many of the modern Latin axthors, /phyrena; and by Pliny, 
Varro, and fome other of the old Roman authors, fudis. 
Gaza has called it the mal/eolus, and the French, at this 
time, call it /per. Salvian has given the figure of it, but 
it is an imperieét one; for he has omitted the firft fin of the 
back. 

LYBIA, in Ancient Geography. See Lipya. 

LYCZEA, Avxcue, in Antiquity, an Arcadian feftival rez 

fembling the Roman /upercalia, in which the conqueror was 
rewarded with a fuit of brazen armour. 
- LYCANTHROPIA, in Ancient Medicine, from vx0c, a 
wolf; and zsfewroc, man, as it were man-wolf, a term applied 
to that variety of infanity or melancholy, which induced: 
the perfons affected to wander out in the night, howling and’ 
making other noifes, frequenting church-yards, or places of 
burial; in which circumitances they were fuppofed to imi- 
tate or torefemble wolves. Aétius and Paul of AZgina have: 
deferibed fuch patients as pale, with dry and hollow eyes, 
parched tongue and mouth, exceflive thirft, and perpetual 
fores on their legs, in confequence of the frequent accidents 
which they met with. The fame term was alfo applied'to 
thofe maniacs, who fancied themfelves transformed into 
wolves. The appellation of cynanthropia was alfo given to 
the difeafe, when the patients imitated the manners of dogs, 
or imagined themfeives to be changed into thefe animals. 

LYCAON, in Zoology. See Black Fox. 

LYCAONTA, in Ancient Geography, a province of Afia 
Minor, fouth of Galatia. According to Strabo, Ifauria 
made a part of it. It was fituated between mountains, and 
is {uppofed to have derived its name from avxo:, a wolf, be- 
caufe the country, from its fituation, formed a proper re- 
treat for thofe animals. The principal places of Lycaonia, 
according to» Ptolemy, were Adopiffus Canna, Iconium, 
Paralais Corna, Cafbia, and Baratta. The apoitles of this 
country are faid to have been St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 
The notitia of Hierocles reckons in this province 18-epif- 
copal towns, 

LYCEUM, Avxeiov, in Antiquity, the name of a cele- 
brated fchool, or agademy at Athens, where Ariftotle exe - 
plained his philofopby. 

The place was a grove in the fuburbs of Athens, which 
had previoufly been ufed for military exercifes. It was.com- 
pofed of porticoes, and trees planted in the quincunx form, , 
where the philofophers difputed walking. Hence pbhilo/ophy - 
of the Lyceum is ufed to fignify the philofophy of Ariltotle, 
or the Peripatetic philofophy. Suidas obferves, that the - 
Lyceum took its name from its having been originally a , 
temple of Apollo Lyceus; or rather, a portico or gallery 
built by Lyceus, fon of Apollo; but-others mention ll 
} ve 
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have been built by Pififtratus, or Pericles. Here he de- 
livered his le€tures to a promifcuous auditory in the evening, 
when the Lyceum was open to all young men without dif- 
tin@tion ; but in the morning his difciples were more feleét, 
and fuch as had been previoufly inftruéted in the elements of 
learning, and difcovered abilities and difpofitions fuited to 
the ftudy of philofophy. ‘The latter he called his morning 
walk, and the former his evening walk. Arriftotle continued 
his {chool in the Lyceum twelve years. 

LYCHNANTHUS, in Botany, a name given by Gmelin 
to the Cucubalus baccifer of Linneus, which is fuperfluous, 
this plant being perhaps the only true Cucubalus ; fee that 
article. : ‘ 

LYCHNIDEA. . See Putox and Sexaco. 

LYCHNIS, 2avyus of the Greeks, which word alfo 
fignifies a lamp. Hence fome have fuppofed that its ho- 
tanical application arofe from the down of the plant having 
been ufed to make wicks forlamps. This, however, by no 
means appears to have been the faét. The moft probable 
and apparent explanation of the name is from the refem- 
blance of the calyx to a lanthorn, its fides being femi-tranf- 
parent between the ribs or veins, or the whole, in fome 
inftances, quite membranous, round, and inflated, like the 
horn lanthorns {till ufed by the Chinefe. Poflibly the ap- 
pearance of the ftigmas, ftamens,-or crown of the corolla, 
in feveral {pecies, might favour the idea of a lamp with its 
flame. We mutt recolleé& that this name of Lychnis has 
been always ufed, with great latitude, for all the Campion 
tribe, by the old botanilts; though now reftrifted, by Lin- 
nzus and his followers, to one particular genus of that 
family. The fhort mention in Diolcorides, of his Avy, is 

uite infufficient to determine either the wild or garden plant 

of which he fpeaks. Linn. Gen. 231. Schreb. 312 


Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 807. Mart. Mill. Di&. vy. 3. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 493. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 3. 132. Juff. 
302. Lamarck Illuitr. t. 391. Gaertn. t. 130.—Clafs 


and order, Decandria Pentagynia. 
Linn. Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, oblong, 
tubular, membranous, five-toothed, permanent. Cor. Pe- 
tals five; their claws the length of the calyx, flat, each 
crowned with a double ereét fcale; border flat, wedge- 
fhaped, often divided. Stam. Filaments ten, longer than 
the calyx, fixed to the claws of the petals, five alternate 
ones later than the reft; anthers incumbent. s/f. Germen 
fuperior, nearly ovate ; ftyles five, awl+haped, longer than 
the ftamens ; ftigmas downy, reflexed contrary to the mo- 
tion of the fun. Peric. Capfule more or lefs ovate, clothed 
with the calyx, of from one to five cells, opening by five 
rigid reflexed teeth at the top. Seeds numerous, roughifh, 
fomewhat kidney-fhaped. ; 

Obf. L. disica has the flamens and piftils in feparate 
flowers and on different plants. LL. Vifcarid has undivided 
petals, and a capfule of five cells. Some other fpecies are 
efteemed to vary in the number of their ftyles from five to 
four, or even three. J. apetala has the corolla concealed 
within the calyx. i 

Eff..Ch. Calyx of one leaf, oblong. Petals five, with 
claws; the border ufually divided. Capfule fuperior, with 
five teeth at its orifice, of from one to five cells. 

Ten f{pecies of Lychnis occur in the fourteenth edition of 
Syft. Veg:, of which one, alpeffris of the Supplementum, is 
made by Jacquin, Aiton, and Willdenow, a Silene, furely 
with great propriety. But there can be no doubt that 

uadridentata ought to be referred to the fame genus, as 

fagae naturally only three ftyles, or at moft but four. 

Thefe two fpecies being removed hence, the above-men- 
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tioned anomaly in the number of the ftyles in the prefent 
genus is done away ; for alpina, reputed to have four ftyles, 
is now known to have naturally, if not invariably, five; fee 
Engl. Bot. t. 2254. We therefore retain but eight of the 
fpecies of Linneus, or rather of Murray, for Linneus was 
originally correét refpeGting the above. To thefe eight 
two are added by Willdenow, from Aiton and Lamarck. 

1. L. chakedonica. Scarlet Lychnis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 625. 
Curt. Mag. t. 257. Ger. em. 466.—Tufts terminal, level- 
topped, many-flowered. Leaves ovate, rough, fomewhat 
undulated.—This is faid by Gmelin te-grow wild in all parts 
of Ruffiaand Siberia. It is one of the oldeit ornaments: of 
our flower-gardens, being a hardy perennial, very fhowy, 
and remarkable for the rich deep fearlet of its bloffoms, 
efpecially when double. Thefe appear in June and July, 
forming a large, denfe, convex, terminal tuft, two or three 
inches wide. The /fem is three or four feet high, round, 
hairy, leafy, but little branched. Leaves feffile, oppofite, 
pointed, wavy, rough, dark green, clafping the ftem with 
their broad, ovate, often combined, bafes. We have never 
feen the pale red, nor the white varieties, mentioned by 
authors: 


2. L. Flos cuculi. Meadow Lychnis, or Ragged Robin. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 625. Curt. Lond. fafc. 1. t. 33. Engl. 
Bot. t. 573. (Armoraria pratenfis ; Ger. em. 600.)—Pe- 
tals in four deep, linear fegments. Leaves lanceolate, {mooth. 
Fruit rotndifh, of one cell.—Frequent in moift meadows 
throughout Europe, flowering in June. The roofis peren- 
nial, Stem twelve or eighteen inches high, with rough an- 
gles, vifcidabove. Leavesnarrow. Panicleforked. Petals 
pink, very delicate, with a brown, angular, {mooth calyx. 
There is a double variety, and fome mention a white one, 


3. L. Vifearia. Red German Catchfly. Linn, Sp. Pl. 625. 
Fl. Dan. t.1032. Engl. Bot. t. 788. (Mujfcipula anguf- 
tifolia; Ger. em. 601.)—Petals undivided. Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, {mooth. Fruit of five cells\—Native of dry or 
rocky paftures in the north of Europe. We have gathered 
it in the fifures of rocks, a mile fouth of Edinburgh, and 
have it alfo from Perthfhire. It flowers in May and June.» 
A double variety is common in gardens, and a pure white 
one is fometimes feen. The roots are woody, tufted, and pe- 
rennial. Herb {mooth. Stem a foot high, angular, browa 
and very clammy under each joint. Leaves narrow. Floqwers 
in a denfe, forked, oblong bunch or fpike. Petals crimfon, 
only flightly emarginate, not cut or cloven. Capj/ule ovate, 
of five cells, though this fpecies is fo nearly allied in habit 
to the foregoing, whofe capfule has but one cell. 


4. L. alpina. Red Alpine Campion. Linn. Sp. Pl. 626- 
Tour in Lapland, v. 2.19. Curt. Mag. t. 394. Fl. Dan 
t. 65. Engl. Bot. t. 2254.—Smooth. Petals cloven- 
Flowers corymbofe. Leaves linear-lanceolate.—Native of 
the Lapland, Siberian, Swifs and Pyrenean mountainsy dif- 
covered on the Clova mountains of Angusfhire, by Mr. G. 
Don, in 1795. It is much fmaller than the laft, and not at 
all vifcid. The petals are divided at leaft half way down, 
and their crownis but fmall. See Sm. Tr. of Linn. Soc. 
v. 10. 342, for the confufion and contrariety of defcription 
which has attended this fpecies. 


5. L. magellanica. 


Magellanic Campion. Lamarck 
Dic. v. 3. 641. Willd. n..7.—Somewhat hairy. Leaves 
linear. Petals cloven, fcarcely longer than the calyx.—Fruit 
of one cell. —Gathered by Commerfon in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. We know this {pecies folely by Lamarck’s account. 
He compares its habit and foliage to that of Thrift, Statice 
Armeria, but obferves that itis next akin to L. alpina, differing 
in having narrower, and fomewhat downy eaves, fate and | 
arger 
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larger flowers, whole petals {carcely exceed the length of 
their bell-fhaped calyx. . 

6. L. fibirica. Siberian Campion. Linn. Sp. Pl. 626, 
—RHairy. Leaves lanceolate. Stem forked, many-flowered. 
Petals cloven, twice as long as the calyx. Fruit of one cell. 
—Gathered in Siberia by Gmelin, who fent it to Linnzus, 
but it does not find a place in the ora Sibirica. This has 
greatly the habit of Silene alpeffris above-mentioned, but is 
all over hairy ; the pefa/s more obtufe, and lefs deeply cloven ; 
the /lyles five. The root is very, long and fimple, tufted at 
the crown, bearing numerous /fems a fpan high, which are 
about twice forked. Ca/yx bell-fhaped, tapering at the bafe. 
Petals apparently reddifh. Capfule ovate, of one cell, with 
recurved irregular teeth. 

7. L.leta. Small Portugal Campion. 
ed. 1/ v. 2. 118.—* Petals clovens Flowers folitary. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, fmooth. Calyx with ten ribs.77— 
Brought from Portugal, by the late Dr. Edward Whittaker 
Gray, in 1778, to Kew garden, where it is faid to be a hardy 
annual, flowering in July.. If this fpecies {till exifts, it 
ought to be figured in fome periedical work ; it being greatly 
to be wifhed that the authors of fuch would prefer uppublifh- 
ed plants to thofe already often delineated. We know of 
no plate of this or the laft-mentioned. ; 

8. L. coronata. Chinefe-Lychnis. Thunb. Jap 187. 
Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 14.435. Curt. Mag t. 223. (L. gran- 
diflora; Jacq. Col. v. 1. 149. Ic. Rar. t. 84. Hedona finen- 
fis; Lour. Cochinch. 286; fee Hepona.)—Leaves elliptic- 
lanceolate. {mooth. Flowers axillary or terminal, folitary.~ 
Petals jagged —Native of China and Japan, from whence 
Dr. Fothergill procured the plant in 1774. It flowers in 
June or July, or later, and muit be kept in the greenhoufe 
in winter, or at Jealt protected by extraordinary covering, if 
left in the border. The root is perennial. Svem weak, 
round, fmooth, two feet high. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, 
pointed, f{mooth, pale beneath. F/oqwers remarkable for 
their great fize, fharply jagged petals, and red-lead, very 
vivid, colour. 

g- L. dicica. Red or White Field Campion. 
Pl. 626.—« (red) Curt. Lond. fafe. 2. t. 32. Engl Bot. 
t. 1579-—@ (white) Fl. Dan.t..792. Engl. Bot. t. 1580. 
Leaves hairy. Flowers dioecious. Fruit of one cell. Crown 
of each petal four-cleft.—A very common plant throughout 
Europes the red-flowered kind in hedges and fhady bufhy 
places in {pring ; the white more ufually in fields of open 
fituations in fummer. The fetter isa {tronger plant, and 
from its evening fragrance has been called L. vx/pertina by 
Dr. Sibthorp, while the former is his diurna ; fee Fl. Oxon. 
145,146. Both dre ufually dioecious, but not invariably 
fo. There isa bluth-coloured variety, otherwife moft like 
the white; but we have found it in cultivation foon evanefcent. 
The roots of both are perennial. Plant hairy'and fomewhat 
vifcid, two or three feet high. Stem forked. ‘Leaves ovate 
or lanceolate. Limb of each petal cloven half way down, 
generally with two {mail acute lateral lobes, its crown more- 
over'confilting of two obtufe central teeth, and two acute 
lateral ones. 3 ; 

to. L. apetala. Apetalous Mountain Campion. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 626. Fl. Lapp. ed: 2.150. t. 12. f. 1.—Calyx in- 
flated,; longer than the petals. Stem nearly fingle-flowered. 
—Native of the mountains of Lapland and Siberia. The 
root is perennial. Stem, in the Lapland fpecimens, a 
fpan high, and quite fimple, fingle-flowered ; in fome of 
Gmelin’s, from Siberia, taller, with from three to five 
flowers. The whole herbis flightly downy. caves lanceo- 
late, rather narrow. ~F/swer drooping. Caly.v ovate, clofed, 
with ten rough, purplifh-brown ribs. Petals {mall and nar- 
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row, with an obfolete brownifh border, entirely included, 
along with the ftamens and piftil, in the hollow of the calyx. 
Capfule obtufe, of one cell, 

Lycunis, in Gardening, contains plants of the hardy, 
herbaceous, flowery, perennial kind, of which the fpecies 
cultivated are the featlet lychnis (L. chalcedonica) ;_ the 
red-flowered lychnis, meadow pink, or ragged robbin, ( L. flos 
cuculi) ; the Chinefe lychnis (L. coronata) ; the vifcous lych- 
nis, or catchfly, (L. vifcaria) ; the rofe-flowered lychnis, wild 
red campion, or red bachelor’s buttons (L. diurna) ; and the 
white-flowered lychnis, wild white campion, or white bache- 
lor’s buttons, (L. vefpertina. ) 

In the firft fort there is a variety with very double flowers, 
of a beautiful fcarlet colour, they are produced in clofe cluf- 
ters, fitting upon the top of the ftalk ; when the roots are 
ftrong, the clufters of flowers are very large, and make a 
fine appearance, coming out the latter end of June, and in 
moderate feafons continue nearly a monthin beauty. 

Of the fifth fort there is a variety with double flowers, 
cultivated in gardens by the name of red bachelor’s but- 
tons, which is an ornamental plant, and continues long in 
flower. : 

é\nd the fixth fort has varieties with purple, or blufh-co- 
loured flowers ; with quadrifid petals ; with hermaphrodite 
flowers ; with double flowers, cultivated in gardens by the 
name of double white bachelor’s buttons. 

Method of Culture—They may be increafed with facility 
in the fingle forts by feed, and parting the roots ; and in the 
double ones by dividing or flipping the roots; and fome- 
times by cuttings of their ftalks. ‘ 

The feed fhould be fown in the early fpring, as in March, 
in a bed or border of light earth, in an eaftern afpe@, each 
fort feparate, raking them in lightly, or they may be fown in 
{mall drills. The plants come up im two or three weeks, 
when they fhould ave occational waterings and hand-weed- 
ings: and when the plants are two or three inches high, be 
planted out in beds or borders, in rows fix inches atunder, 
watering them till frefh-rooted, letting them remain till the: 
autumn or following {pring, when they fhould be tranfplanted 
where they are to remain. 

Both the fingle and double may be increafed by flipping 
the roots, but it is more particularly applicable to the double 
fort, as they cannot with certainty be obtained from {feed : 
the feafon for performing this work is the autumn after the 
ftalks decay, when the whole root may either be taken up 
and divided into as many flips as are furnifhed with proper 
root-fibres, or the main root ftand, and as many of the outer - 
offsets as feem convenient to be flipped off : thefe flips, when 
{trong, fhould be planted at once where they are to remain; 
but when rather {mall and weak, it is better to plant them 
in nurfery rows, haif a foot afunder, to remain a year, 
and then tranfplant them for good where they are to 
{tand. z 

The planting of cuttings of the ftalks is moftly pra@tifed 
for the double fearlet fort, when it increafes but {paringly by 
offsets of the root. It is performed in fummer, when the 
{talks are well advanced in growth, but before they flower, 
or have become hard and woody. Some of them fhould be 
cut off clofe to the bottom, and divided into lengths of four 
or five joints, planting them in an ealterly border of rich, 
moill loamy earth, two thirds of their length into the ground, 
leaving only one joint or eye out, watering them direétly, and 
repeating it occafionally with neceflary fhade in hot weather. 
They will be well rooted, and form proper plants for tran 
planting in the autuma. If the cuttings, as {oon as planted, 
are covered down clofe with hand-glafles, it will greatly pro- 
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mote their rooting, fo as to form ftronger plants before the 
winter feafon comes on. 

The only culture they require afterwards is clearing them 
from weeds in fummer, and fupporting with flakes thofe 
which need it, cutting down and clearing away the decayed 
flalks in the autumn. 

OF the third fort, as being rather more tender, fome 
plants fhould be planted in pots, for moving under the pro- 
teGtion of a frame or greenhoufe in the winter feafon. 

All thefe plants are very ornamental for the pleafure- 
ground, particularly the doubles, and profper in any com- 
mon foil, remaining in all weathers unhurt, being of many 
years duration in root ; and, when of fome ftanding, fend 
up many ftalks every fpring, terminated by numerous flowers, 
making a fine appearance in fummer. The fearlet double 
lychnis claims the preference, though the fingle fcarlet fort 
is alfo very fhowy. And all the other fpecies in their re- 
fpeGtive double-flowered {tates are ornamental. They are 
all kept in the nurferies for fale. In planting out, the talleft 
growers fhould be placed the moft backward, and the others 
more towards the front. - 

LYCHNITIS Marmor. See Marcte. 

LYCIA, in Ancient Geography, acountry of A fia Minor, ori- 
ginally called Mylias, from the Myllie, a people of Crete, who 
. fettled there, and afterwards Lycia, from Lycus, the fon of 
Pandion, king of Athens; fituated upon the Mediterranean, 
and forming a kind of peninfula, on the weft of which was the 
Glaucus Sinus, and on the eaft another gulf, in the lower 
part of which was Attalea. To the fouth was the Medi- 
terranean. ‘The adjacent countries were on the weft, Caria, 
to the north a {mall part of Phrygia Pacatiana, and to the 
north-eaft Pamphylia. Its boundaries were various at dif- 
ferent times. Ptolemy places in Lycia the countries called 
Mylias and Carbalia, or Cabalia. Pliny fays that the 
Lycians had thirty-fix towns; Strabo afcribes to them 
twenty-three, of which fix were very confiderable. Lycia 
was interfected by feveral chains of mountains, pafling fram 
the north and north-eait, and extending towards the fea, 
The mot confiderable rivers were the Xanthus and Limyrus. 
Its principal towns were Telmiffus, Pinara, Xanthus, Pa- 
tara, Myra, Limyra, Olympus, and Phafelis. The fix 
towns, particularly noticed by Strabo, after Artemidorus, 
were Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tlos. 
The chief mountains of Lycia were Taurus and Chimera. 
In the firft ages of Chriftianity, Hierocles reckons as epif- 
copal thirty towns, and Leon le Sage thirty-eight. The in- 
habitants of Lycia were originally from the ifland of Crete : 
and they were for a long time addiéted to piracy. Diodorus 
Siculus, and Plato before him, reckon the Lycians among 
the Greek natiovs of Afia, as being defcended from the Ar- 
gians. Although they were governed by kings, it does not 
appear that the government was completely monarchical ; a 
confederacy having been formed by twenty-three cities, which 
fent deputies to a general affembly, by which the affairs of 
the nation were managed. The foil of this country was 
Stuitful, and the air reckoned very wholefome. The Ly- 
cians are highly commended by the ancients for their fo- 
briety, and manner of adminiftering jultice. They continued 
to be governed by their own kings after they were fubdued 
by the Perfians, paying them tribute. They afterwards fell 
with the Perlians under the power of the Macedonians, and 
after the death of Alexander, were governed by the Seleu- 
cide. When Antiochus the Great was confined by the 
Romans beyond mount Taurus, Lycia was granted to the 
Rhodians; but thefe difobliging the Romans in the war 
with Perfeus, Lycia ws declared a free country, and con- 
tinued in this ftate till the reign of Claudius, who, pro- 
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voked at their inteftine diffentions, reduced their country 
into the form of a province. . 
_ LYCIUM, in Botany, rvzior of the Greeks, fo called, at 
is generally {uppofed, from Lycia, its native country ; but 
what was the precife plant intended, has never beén fettled by 
commentators. Dicfcorides defcribes it as a “ {pinous tree, 
with twigs three cubits or more in length, bearing thick-fet 
leavesylike box. The fruit is like pepper, black, thick-fet, 
bitter, and fmooth. Bark pale. Roots woody.’?? This 
defcription accords in many, points with fome {pecies of the 
received Lycium, but with none, that we are acquainted 
with, inevery point. Box-thorn. Linn. Gen. 103. Schreb. 
136. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1057. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 2, 3. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1, 
155. Juff. 126. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 112. Gaertn. t. 132. 
(Jafminoides ; Mich. Gen. 224. t. 105. Duhamel Arb, v. 1. 
3cs5.)—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Luride, Linn. Solanee, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, fmall, flightly five- 
cleft, obtufe, ereét, permanent. Cor. of one petal, funnel- 
fhaped ; tube cylindrical, fpreading, incurved ; limb fmall, 
in five deep, obtufe, fpreading fegments, Stam. Filaments 
five, awl-fhaped, inferted into the middle of the tube, and 
clofing its orifice with their beard-like hairinefs, fhorter than 
the limb; anthersere&t. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; 
ftyle fimple, proje&ing beyond the ftamens ; ftigma cloven, 
thickifh. Peric. Berry roundifh, of two cells. Seeds fe- 
veral, kidney-fhaped. Receptacles convex, fixed on each fide 
of the partition. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla tubular; its orifice clofed by the 
bees of the filaments. Berry of two cells, with many 
eeds. : 

The fpecies of this genus have been very imperfectly 
explained in many of the works of Linneus. ‘The four- 
teenth edition of Sy/?. Veg., edited by Murray, contains 
eleven, of which the firft and fifth are one and the fame 
plant, no Lycium at all, but the Seria of Juffien; fee 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1061; fee alfo our article Dysdpa. 
The feventh and eighth alfo are but one fpecies, boerhaavi- 
folium of Linn. Suppl. and the eleventh, cap/ulare of Sp. Pl. 
278, appears, by the Linnean herbarium, to be a nonde- 
feript fpecies of Hydrolea ; called glabra in the Bankfian 
colle&tion, where is the other half of the very fame {pecimen,. 
of which a part was fent to Linnzus by Miller, who re- 
ceived it from New Spain. Seven, therefore, only of the 
above number remain, to which three are added from Thun- 
berg, in Willdenow. Thelatter, therefore, is. correét in 
his enumeration, except with refpect to the capfulare. But 
Thunberg has given more recent iliuftration of his own new 
fpecies in the ninth volume of the Linnzan Society’s Tranf- 
actions, with plates. We {hall briefly deferibe the whole, 
with an additional fpecies from Michaux. 

1. L. afrum. African Box-thorn. Linn. Sp. Pl. 277. 
(L. foliis linearibus ; Trew. Ehret. 4. t. 24. Jafminoides 
aculeatum humile, halimi minoris folio, flore majori violaceo, 
fru€tu craffiore, per maturitatem flavefcente ; Mich. Gen. 
224. t. 105. f. 2.)—Leaves clutteréd, linear, tapering at the 
bafe. Branches ttraight, ending in a fpine.— Native of the 
north of Africa, and fome parts of Spain. It has been 
long cultivated in the greenhoufes of the curious, but has 
little to attract general admiration. ‘The /fem is fhrubby, 
rigid, much branched; each branch ending in a fliff [traight 
{pine. Leaves linear, bluntifh, entire, various in length and 
breadth, many together in lateral clufters, {mooth, rather 
glaucous and flefhy. //oqwers folitary, purple, about an 
inch long, drooping ; on fimple italks, ufually twice or 
thrice as long as the calyx. Linneus cites Micheli very 
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erroneoufly, which Willdenow, not turning to the book, has 
omitted to correét. ; 

2. L. rigidum. Rigid Box-thora. Thunb. Prodr. 37. 
Tr. of Lima. Soc. v. g. 153. t. 14.—Leaves cluftered, li- 
near. Branches ftraight, ending ina fpine. Flowers nearly 
feffile —Gathered by Thunberg near Cape Town, flowering 
in July and Auguft. It differs from the former chiefly in 
having the flowers nearly feffile, with a much fhorter and 
broader corolla. The /eaves alfo are narrower. 

3- L. ruthenicum. ‘Tartarian Box-thorn. Murr. Comm. 
Gott. for 1779, p. 2. t. 2. Ehrh. Exficc. n. 4. (1. tata- 
ricum; Pall. Roff. v. 1. fafc. 1. 78. t.49.)—Leaves linear, 
cluftered, from fpinous buds. Branches elongated, pen- 
dulous.— Native of Siberia and Tartary. The branches are 
long, flender, pendulous, compound, with a pale {mooth 
bark, and a folitary prominent {pine from each bud. Leaves 
linear, bluntifh, tapering at the bafe, fcarcely more than three 
or four in each clufter. F/pwers drooping. Corslla funnel- 
fhaped, about half an inch long, pale purple. Calyx fome- 
what two-lipped. This is {maller in all its parts than the 
following. 

4. L. barbarum. Willow-leaved Box-thorn, or Blue 
Jafmine. Linn. Sp. Pl. 277. Schkuhr. Handb. v. 1. 147. 
t. 46.—Leaves lanceolate, folitary or cluftered, very un- 
equal. Spines axillary. Branches elongated, pendulous.— 
Native of Europe, Afia, and Africa, very hardy with us, 
and long cultivated for bowers and trellifes, being a rambling 
fhrub of very luxuriant growth, though no great beauty. Its 
Jjlowers are purple. Berries of an orange-red. The Chinefe 
variety, diftinguifhed by gardeners, and figured by Duhamel, 
differs fcarcely inany thing. The calyx is eccafionally three 
or five-cleft, and fomewhat two-lipped, in that as well as the 
ordinary kind. ‘This plant bloffoms from May to the very 
end of autumn, bearing flowers and fruit together in abun- 
dance. 

5- L. ¢etrandrum. Four-cleft Box-thorn. Thunb. 
Prodr. 37. Tr: of Linn. Soc. v. g. 154. t. 15. Linn. 
Suppl. 150.—Leaves obovate, cluftered. Branches ftraight, 
angular, ending in a f{pine. Flowers four-cleft—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, towards the fea, flowering in 
June. Thunb. A rigid, branched, fmooth /arub, with the 
habit of the firft two {pecies, but very fmall, flefhy, obovate 
Jeaves, and fmall, funnel-fhaped, fhort, white fowers, whofe 
corolla is four-cleft, and /famens four only. 

6. Li. cinereum. Grey-barked Box-thorn. Thunb. 
Prodr, 37. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 9. 154. t. 16.— Leaves 
Janceolate, cluftered, nearly equal. Branches ending in a 
fpine. Flowers on very fhort ftalks.—Found at the Cape 
of Good Hope by Thunberg. He defcribes the fem as 
round, ftriated, {mooth, grey, much branched, zigzag, and 
ere&t ; the dranches alternate, flender, elongated, each ter- 
minating in a fharp fpine. Leaves {mooth, acute. lowers 
axillary, folitary, on ftalks fearcely longer than the calyx, 
and not half the length of any of the leaves. 

7. L. horridum. 
Prodr. 37. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 9. 154. t. 17.—Leaves 
obovate, flefhy, {mooth. Branches numerous, ending in a 
fpine. Flowers on very fhort ftalks:—Grows in maritime 
fituations at the Cape, flowering from September to No- 
vember. Thunb. The /lem is three feet high, rigid, abound- 
ing with fhort {pinous branches in every direétion. Leaves 
from three to feven in a clufter, not half an inch long, 
feffile, thick, fmooth ; flattifh and green above; convex, 
white, and marked with a green line, beneath. //oqwers 
folitary, {mall, on fhort ftalks. They are reprefented in 
the figure with four fegments only, though of this nothing 
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is faid in the character or defcription. If it be correét, 
the prefent fpecies comes very near the fifth. 

8. L. europeum. European Box-thorn. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
ed. r. 192. Mant. 47. (Jafminoides aculeatum, falicis folio, 
flore parvo, ex albo purpurafcente ; Mich. Gen. 224. t. 105. 
f. 1.)—Leaves obovate, oblique, cluftered. Spines lateral 
and terminal. Stem ereét.—Native of the fouth of Europe ; 
hardy in our gardens, flowering all fummer long. Linnzus 
confounded this, in the fecond edition of Sp. Pl., with his 
barbarum, from which it is very diftin@. The fem and 
branches are firm and upright. Leaves obovate, oblique or 
twifted, fometimes minutely downy: Corolla paler, longer, 
and more flender. ‘There is no prominent green line, run- 
ning down the branches from each bud, as in the darbarum. 
—The prefent is Rhamnus primus of Clufius and Dodonzus ; 
fee Ger. em. 1334. fig. 1. 

9. L. boerhaavifolium. Glancous-leaved Box-thorn. Linn. 
Suppl. 150. (L. heterophyllum; Murr. Comm. Gott. for 
1783. p. 6.t.2. Ehretia halimifolia ; 1’Herit. Stirp. fafc. r. 
45.t. 23.)—Leaves ovate, oblique, acute, glaucous. Spines 
lateral. -. Flowers in terminal clufters—Native of Peru. 
This is a very pretty /hrub, with fpines accompanying the 
buds on the {tem and older branches ; the young fhoots are 
unarmed, flender, {preading horizontally. Leaves feattered, 
ftalked, about an inch long, ovate, entire, glaucous, {mooth. 
Flowers feveral together, in a clufter, or fhort panicle, at 
the end of each branch, purplifh, very fragrant. Calyx 
hemifpherical, with five fharp equal teeth. Corolla rather 
fhort and funnel-fhaped, with long projeGting ftamens and 
ftyle ; the former hairy at the bafe. The /ligma, according 
to l’Heritier, is fometimes capitate, fometimes cloven, or 
of two valves, which muft furely be owing to the different 
periods of its age. 

10. L. barbatum. Fringed Box-thorn. Murr. in Syft. 
Veg. ed. 14. 228. Thunb. Prodr. 37. Tr. of Linn. Soc. 
v. 9. 155- (L. inerme ; Linn. Suppl. 150.)—Leaves ovate, 
{mooth. Branches zigzag, without fpines. Panicles axil- 
lary.—Gathered by Thunberg at the Cape of Good Hope, 
on little hills about Cape-town and elfewhere, flowering in 
Auguft and the following months. “ The /fem is fhrubby, 
quite {mooth, two feet high or more, with alternate, {pread- 
ing, zigzag, rugged, grey branches. Leaves oppolite, 
ftalked, ovate, pointed. or bluntifh, entire, fmooth, green 
above, pale beneath, an inch or more in length. oof 


Jialks three quarters of an inch long. /owers axillary, pa- 


nicled, on capillary ftalks. Svipulas or braéteas fringed with 
white. Berry two-lobed, compreffed, abrupt, with two fur- 
rows and two cells."" Thunb.—OFf this we have neither feen 
a {pecimen nor figure, nor has it yet appeared in any Englifh 
garden. 

11. L. carolintanum. Carolina Box-thorn. Mich. Bo- 
real-Amer. v. 1.95. Donn Cant. ed. 5. 47.—Leaves f{pa- 
tulate-oblong. Branches without fpines. Flowers four-cleft. 
—Native of the rufhy falt-marfhes of Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. Said to have been brought to England in 
1806. The /fem is fhrubby. Leaves narrow. Flowers 
blueifh, four-cleft, with four ftamens, 

Lycium, in Gardening, contains plants of the fhrubby 
exotie kind, of which the fpecies cultivated are the African 
boxthorn (L. afrum); the willow-leaved boxthorn (L. 
barbarum) ; the European boxthorn (L. europeum) ; and 
the 'Tartarian boxthorn (LL, tartaricum). 

The fecond fort affords feveral varieties. The firft has a 
fhrubby ftalk feven or eight feet high, fending out feveral 
irregular branches, armed with ftrong {pines, and furnifhed 
with fhort thick leaves: the flowers which come out from 
the fide of the branches are {mall and purple. They appear 
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in July and Auguft, but do not produce feeds in this 


climate. 

The fecond has the ftalk four or five feet high, fending 
out many irregular branches, covered with a very white bark, 
and armed with a few fhort fpines; the leaves are about 
three inches long, and one inch broad in the middle, alternate, 
pale green. ‘he flowers appear in May, and are fucceed- 
ed by {mall round berries that ripen in the autumn, when 
they become as red as coral. 

The third rifes with weak irregular diffufed branches to a 
great height, requiring fupport ; fome of thefe branches 
have in one year been upwards of twelve feet long ; the 
lower leaves are more than four mches long, and three broad 
in the middle ; they are of a light green and a thin confif- 
tence, placed without order on every fide of the branches. As 
the fhoots advance in length, the leaves diminifh in fize, and 
towards the upper part are not more than an inch long anda 
quarter of aninch broad ; fitting clofe to the ftalks on every 
fide. The flowers come out fingly at every joint towards 
the upper part of the branches, on fhort tender peduncles, 
and are of a pale colour with fhort tubes; the brims 
are fpread open, broader than either of the former forts, 
and the ftyle is confiderably longer than the tube of the 
corolla. 

Method of Culture. —A\N\ thefe plants may be increafed by 
feeds, cuttings, or layers. 

The feeds fhould be fown in the autumn foon after they 
are ripe, in pots, being plunged into an old tan-bed in winter, 
and covered with the glaffes in frofty weather ; but in mild 
weather be open to receive moilture ; in the following fpring 
the pots fhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, to bring 
up the plants, which muit be inured to bear the open air as 
foon as the danger of froft is over, and when they are three 
inches high, be fhaken out of the pots, and each planted in 
a {mall feparate pot filled with loamy earth, being placed in 
the fhade till they have taken new root, when they may be 
remoyed to a fheltered fituation, to remain till the autumn, 
when they fhould be either removed into the greenhoufe, or 
placed under a hot-bed frame, to fhelter them from hard frott. 
They muff at firft be kept in pots, and treated in the fame 
way as myrtles, and other hardy greenhoufe plants ; but 
when they are grown ftrong, a few of them may be planted 
out in the open ground in warm fituations, where they ftand 
moderate winters, but are commonly deflroyed by hard 
frofts. 

The cuttings fhould be made from the young fhoots, and 
be planted in a fhady border in July, bemg duly watered ; 
and when they have taken roct, be treated in the fame man- 
ner as the feedling plants. This is the ufual mode of in- 
creafing them, as fome forts never produce feeds in this 
climate. 

In the third fort the cuttings fhould be planted in the 
fpring, in an eaftern border ; and the plants fhould not be 
removed till the autumn, when they may be planted to 
cover walls, as the branches are too weak to fupport them- 
felves. 

The third variety may alfo be increafed by dividing and 
planting its creeping roots. 

The layers muft be made from the young branches, and 
be laid down in the {pring ; and when rooted in the autumn, 
taken off, and managed as in the other methods. 

The hardy forts afford variety in warm fituations in 
the open ground, and the other forts among greenhoufe 
collections. 

Lycium, in the Materia Medica, the name of a fruit 
called by the French daye d’ Avignon, the Avignon berry, 
aud by mary authors the ae The shrub which 
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produces it is the lycium five pyracantha of Gerrard. (See 
Lycrum, fupra) The fruit is about the fize of a grain of wheats 
and is not round, but of anangular form when dried, fome- 
times of three, fometimes of four angles, and fometimes 
dented in at one end likeaheart. It is of a yellowifh-green 
colour, and of a bitter and aftringent tafte. It fhould 
be chofen frefh dried, and large. There was formerly 
a rob, or infpiffated juice made from thefe berries, much 
in ufe in medicine; but this was generally adulterated 
with a rob made of the berries. of the woodbine, privet, floe, 
or other fhrub, and is now quite out of ufe. The dyers in 
France and Holland ufe it for a yellow ; and the Dutch have 
another ufe for it, which is, that they boil it in alum-water, 
and mixing it in whiting, form it into twilted fticks, which 
they fell to the painters in water-colours, under the name of 
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LYCOCTONON. See Aconirr. 

LYCODONTES. See Buronitz. 

LYCOGALA, in Botany, fo named by Micheli, from 
Auxoc, a wolf, and yxru, milk, agenus of the fungus tribe, 
whofe internal appearance and fubftance, in an early ftate, 
are like a mafs of thick cream. It is included under Mucor 
by Linneus, Schreber, and others. Perf. Syn. 157. Mich. 
Gen. 215. t. 95. Albert. and Schwein. 83. (Reticularia ; 
Bulliard Fung. v.1. t. 476.f. r—3.)—Clafs and order, Cryp- 
togamia Fungi. Nat. Ord. Fungi. 

Eff. Ch, Cafe roundifh, membranous, fmooth, lodging a 
mafs, originally pulpy and deliquetcent, finally powdery in- 
termixed with diftant internal fibres. 

1. L. argenteum. (L. grifeum majus ; Mich. Gen. 216. 
t. 95. f. 1. Reticularia Lycoperdon, var. 2; Bull. Fung. 
Vv. I. 95. t- 476. f. 1. Mucor lycogalus; Bolt. Fung. v. 3. 
133.t. 133. f.2 )—Cufhion-fhaped, fomewhat hemifpherical, 
naked, even of a filvery white. — Found upon rotten wood in 
autumn.—About an inch or more in diameter, brown and 
pulpy when young, of a brilliant white when arrived at ma- 
turity, difcharging, by one cr more irregular accidental 
openings, a mafs of rich dark {nuff.coloured powder. 

2. L. turbinatum. (Reticularia Lycoperdon, var. 3 ; 
Bull. v. 1.95. t. 476. f.2.)—Top-fhaped, naked, even, 
pale brown. — Found in fimilar fituations, though rarely. 
But half the fize of the former, at moit, and furnifhed with 
a kind of fhort ftalk, which gives it a pear-fhaped figure. 
Hence Perfoon was induced to make this a diltine® 
fpecies, though he appears to have known it merely by 
the account of Bullard. The latter fays it is pellucid when 
young. 

3. Li. pun@atum. (Reticularia Lyeoperdon, var. 4; Bull. 
Vv. 1. 95.t. 476. f. 3.) Aggregate, globofe, dotted, greyith. 
— Found on rotten wood. — Nearly as big as the firit, but 
more globofe, and of an afhy-grey ; its furface dotted all 
over with minute points. 

4. L. atrum. Albert. and Schwein. n. 233. t. 3. f. 3.— 
Cuthion-fhaped, black. Its powder is intermingled with 
branched, tree-like, radiating fixed threads. ‘This, not 
mentioned by Perfoon, is defcribed by the above authors of 
the Con/pedus of Fungi, growing near Nifke in Upper Lu- 
fatia, as found upon fir trees from April to June, and more 
fparingly in OGtober and November. It is the fize and fhape 
of the firlt {pecies ; white in the beginning, then of a dirty 
yellow, afterwards reddifh-brown, and finally black. This 
fungus is remarkable for leaving, as it were, a fkeleton of 
branched black fibres, radiating from a centre, when the coat 
and powder are gone. 

5. Li. miniatum. Perf. n.'4. (L. miniata; Perf. Obf. 
Mycol. fafc. 2. 26. LL. globofum, grani pifi magnitudine, 
eris recocti colore ; Mich. Gen, 216. t. 95. f. 2. Lycoper- 
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don epidendrum; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1654. Hudf. 645. With. 
w. 4.385. Sowerb. Fung. t. 52. Bolt. Fung. v. 3. 1:9. 
t. 119. f. r. Mucor; Scheff. Fung. t. 193.)—Aggregate, 
globofe; at firft fcarlet; then brown, with rofe-coloured 
powder.—Common on the trunks of trees, after rain, in 
fummer and autumn. Its vivid vermilion or fcarlet hue, 
when young, is very ftriking. In decay it turns brown or 
black. Mr. Sowerby has exhibited, in his t. 400. f. 2, 3, 
what he eiteems a luxuriant variety of this, but which feems 
to us a diftin® fpecies, being much larger, confluent, pale 
pink and veiny, foon turning quite hlack. In anearly ftate 
it looked like the inteftines of a fowl.— Lycoperdon pififorme 
of Linnzus is judged by Perfoon to be only aroughith-coated 
variety of this Lycorala miniatum. 

6. LL. conicum. Perf. n. 5.—Scattered, conical; at firft 
red ; then purplifh-violet-—Found, very rarely, on the rot- 
ten trunks of trees. About one or two lines high, exa€tly 
conical, but obtufe, clothed with little feattered fibrous 
granulations. Powder of a violet red. Per/foon. 

LYCOIDES, aterm ufed by medical writers to exprefs 

™ the diforders which arife in the human body by a long re- 
tention of the feed. Thefe are fometimes madnefs, and 
very often dangerous quinfies and {wellings, and inflamma- 
tions about the neck and throat. If we confider the natural 
tendency of the diforders of this kind to affe@ the neck, 
and the remarkable {welling of the necks of bucks, and fome 
other animals at rutting time, it may give fome rational hints 
towards underftanding the alteration of the voice in boys who 
arrive at puberty. 

Blancard derives the word /ycoides, from Avxo:, lupus, and 
s130:, forma, from a fuppofition that wolves are fubject to 
this diforder. 

LYCOMING, in Geography, a county of America, in 
the N.W. part of Pennfylvania, bounded N. by the ftate 
of New York, and W. by Alleghany county ; 150 miles 
long and 86 broad, being the largeft in the ftate. The 
north and weit parts are unfettled. It is divided into 10 
townfhips, and contains 5414 inhabitants.—Alfo, a creek, 
which runs fouth, and difcharges itfelf into the W. branch 
of Sufquehanna, a few miles W. of Loyalfock creek. 

LYCOPERDASTRUM, in Botany, Baftard Puff-ball, 
Mich. Gen. 219. t.99. See SCLERODERMA. 

LYCOPERDOIDES, Mich. Gen. 219. t. 98, a genus 
confifting of three {peeies of fungi, very unlike each other. 
The firlt has a ftout thick many-rooted ftem, four inches 
high, and is the Scleroderma tinGorium of Perfoon, Syn. 152. 
The others are fubterraneous produétions, akin to the Lyco- 
perdon cervinum of Linnzus. 

LYCOPERDON, fo called by Tournefort, from Avxo:, 
a wolf, and <tedx, to explode backwards, this author having 
certainly improved the old foolifh name, Crepitus lupi, by 
making it lefs generally intelligible. We do not prefume to 
account for this curious appellation. The French call the 
fungus to which it is applied Vefe-loup, or Wolf-bladder ; 
the Englifh Puf-ball ; and the Germans Bof/? ; from which 
laft Dillenius contrived the barbarous name Bovi/ia. - Linn. 
Gen. 569. Schreb. 770. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Perf. Syn. 
r4o. Jufl. 5. Tourn. t. 331. Lamarck [lluitr. t. 887.— 
Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Fungi. Nat. Ord. Fungi. 

Eff. Ch. Cafe caulefcent, burfting irregularly at the top, 
clethed with fcaly or pointed warts.—(The powder or feed 
is greenith.) Perfoon. ’ 

The author laft mentioned defines 14 fpecies of this 
genus, very properly reitricting it to fuch fungi as an{wer 
to the above character, and excluding the {tarry puff-balls, 
(fee GeasrRum) ; as well as the Zuder, the Scleroderma, and 
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fome others which Linnzus comprehended under his Lyco- 
perdon. Examples are 

L. giganteum. . Perf. n. 1, Batfch Fung. t. 165. (L. maxe 
imum ; Scheff. Fung. v. 4.130. v.2.t-191. LL. Bovifta; 
Bulliard t.447. L. Proteus; Sowerb. Fung. t. 332, two 
upper figures. )—'This is often found as big as a man’s head, 
in dry upland paftures, in various parts of England and the* 
fouth of Europe. When the upper part, and the whole 
powdery contents, are blown away, the fpongy bafe, with 
athin torn edge, remains for a confiderable time. The 
root is fmall, but tough. 

L. pyriforme.. Peri.n.12. Scheff. Fung. v. 4.128. v. 2. 
t. 185. (L.ovoideum; Bulliard t. 435. f. 3.)—Found on 
rotten {tumps in beech woods in autumn. It is an inch and 
a half high, and an inch broad, tapering at the bafe, and 
pointed at the top, of a dirty browuifh-white. 

L. goffypinum. Perl. n. 14. Bulliard t. 435. f. 1.—Found 
on rotten wood in France. A pretty fpecies, about one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, globofe with a fhort taper bafe, 
all over white or pale grey, and covered as it were witha 
fine down or cottony fini 

LYCOPERSICON, from Avzocy, 2 wolj . and penrov 
mepotxov, a@ peach, the Tomato, or Love-apple, Solanum 
Lycoperficum of Linneus. ‘This fruit is valued for its grate- 
ful acidity in Italy, Spain and Portugal, where it makes a 
principal ingredient in many foups and other difhes, being 
moreover fuppofed to poffefs a ftimulating, or aphrodifiac 
property. Raifed in England, its flavour is more infipid, 
and its qualities not in any refpeét, as far as we have heard, 
remarkable ; except that few itomachs can bear it in any 
great quantity. ‘The fruit is beit fried in flices, peppered 
and falted, as a fauce for game or any roalt meat. 

LYCOPHRON, in Biography, fon of Periander, king 
of Corinth, flourifhed about five hundred and fifty years 
before the Chriftian era. The murder of his mother Me- 
liffa, by his father, had fuch an effect upon him, that he 
refolved never more to {peak to him. This refolution was 
ftrengthened by their uncle Proclus, king of Epidaurus, 
who took Lycophron and his brother under his proteétion. 
When the infirmities of Periander obliged him to look for a 
fucceffor, Lycophron, who was then in the ifland of Cor- 
eyra, refufed to come to Corinth while his father was 
there, and he was induced to promife to fettle in that citys 
only on condition that his father would come and dwell on 
the ifland which he left. So fearful, however, were the 
Corcyrians of the tyranny of Periander, that they killed the 
fon to prevent the meditated exchange from taking place. 

Lycornron, a famous Greek poet and grammarian, was 
born at Chalcis, in Eubcea, and flourifhed about three 
hundred years before the Chriltian era. He was one of 
thofe poets who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, | 
and who from their number obtained the rame of Pleiades. 
According to Ovid he was flain by an arrow. He was 
author of feveral tragedies, of which the titles of twenty 
have been preferved ; but the only work that has come down 
to us, isa very fingular poem, entitled “ Alexandra,’’ or 
Caffandra, the fubje& of which is a feries of predictions 
feigned by him to have becn uttered by that daughter of 
Priam. This poem contains 1474 verfes, the obfcurity of 
which has procured the epithet of “ Tenebrofus” to its 
author. It isa mixture of prophetical effufions, fuppofed 
to have been delivered by Caffandra during the Trojan war. 
The beft editions are that of Balil, 1546, enriched with a 
commentary by. Tzetzes; that of Canter, 15963; and that 
of our countryman, archbifhop Potter, in 1702. 

LYCOPHTHALMUS, the wolf’s eye-/fone, a name 
given by fome authors to fuch pieces of agate, or any other 
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{emi-pellucid ftone, as happen to have circular fpots in them, 
refembling in colour the eye of that animal. 

at es in Botany. See the following 
article. 

LYCOPODIUM, from 2vx0:, a wolf, and rs<, the foot, 
from the incurved, and often finger-like, fhape of the fpikes 
or extreme branches. Club-mofs, or Wolf’s-claw.—Linn. 
Gen. 561. Schreb. 753. Mart. Mill. Di@. v.3. Sm. FI. 
Brit. 1108. Swartz. Fil. 174. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. 
v. 1. 165. Juff. 12. Lamarck Iluftr. t.872. Michaux Bo- 
real-Amer. v. 2. 282. Dill. Mufc. 441. (Lycopodioides ; 
Dill. Mufe. 462. Selago; ibid. 435. Se aginoides ; ibid. 
460.)—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Mufci, Linn. Crypt. 
Mifcellanee, Schreb. Crypt. Filices, Smith. Crypt. Lycopo- 
dinee, Swartz.—Nat. Ord. Mu/ci, Linn. Dill. Mufci fpurit, 
Jufl. Lycopodinee, Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Capfules axillary, feffile, naked, moftly foli- 
tary, of one cell; fome kidney-fhaped, of two elaftic valves, 
and full of fine powder; others two or three-lobed, of two 
or three valves, lodging from one to fix globofe bodies. 

This beautiful and ample genus, one of the moft elegant, 
with refpeét to habit, in the whole vegetable kingdom, holds 
as it were an intermediate place between the ferns and 
mofles. Some botanifts have therefore been moft inclined 
to refer it to the one tribe, others to the other. Its habit, 
moft like the moffes, does yet by no means ftri@ly accord 
with that order; and their fruétification, being now well 
underftood, feparates them diftin&ly from Lycopodium, 
whofe nature in that refpeé& is almoft totally in the dark, 
agreeing fo far with ferns. The feeds of the latter, how- 
ever produced, agree as nearly as can be with the powder 
_ found inthe compreffed or kidney-fhaped capfules of the 
genus in queftion, which powder moreover has been like- 
wife proved, by experiment, to be real feed. But the glo- 
bular bodies found in peculiar capfules upon ZL. denticulatum 
and other fpecies, proved themfelves feeds by germinating, 
according to Brotero, Tr. of L. Soc. v. 5. 162, yet fuch 
fpecies are furnifhed befides with what feems to be the 
genuine fruit of the genus. In this difficulty Profeffor 
Swartz and Mr. Brown have prudently contented them- 
felves, in the generic character, with mentioning thefe two 
kinds of apparent capfules and feeds, without pofitively 
aflerting either to be fuch. 

Jofeph Fox, a poor journeyman weaver of Norwich, is 
the firft perfon upoh record who ever raifed plants of Lyco- 
podium Selago from the duft of the kidney-fhaped capfules ; 
fee Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 2. 314, where Mr. Lindfay’s ac- 
count of having fucceeded equally well with the duft of Z. 
gernuum in Jamaica, is alfo to be found, Sprengel cites the 
authority of Profeffor Willdenow in confirmation of this. 
We cannot but admit therefore that this duit, fo exa@ly 
refembling the known feed of ferns, is real feed. This is 
the Pulvis Lycopodit, formerly kept>in the apathecaries 
fhops, on account of fome reputed qualities long fince dif- 
believed. It is ftill ufed in Germany to produce the appear- 
ance of lightning upon the ftage ; for being very light and 
highly inflammable, it takes fire inftantaneoufly, with a fort 
of hifling explofion, while floating in the air. The duft of 
£. clavatum is colleGed and fold on the continent, for this 
purpofe. With refpe& to the globular bodies, whofe bulk 
is beyond all meafure greater than that of thefe minute 
feeds, it is impoffible to doubt the affertion of Profeffor 
Brotero, who in the fifth volume of the Tranfa@ions of the 
L. Soc. defcribes their germination, radicle, cotyledons, 
&c.; fo that we muft allow the exittence of two kinds of 
feed on the fame plant. The fame phenomenon has been 
fufpected in the genera Fucus and Coxferva, though bota- 
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nifts have been fo juftly cautious of admitting it, that they 
have not dared to truft their own eyes. Perhaps the aétual 
exiftence of the fa&t in Lycopodium, may fanétion our belief 
of it in thefe other inftances. The difference however be- 
tween thefe two kinds of feeds in Lycopodium is far more 
effential than Profeffor Sprengel feems to infinuate, when he 
fays it “ only proves that the capfules of feveral fpecies of 
this genus are of two different fhapes.’? (Crypt. 195, 
Englifh tranflation.) Nothing can be greater than the ap- 
parent difference betwixt the two kinds of feeds themfelves, 
which is fuch as to overfet all analogy hitherto known. 
An idea advanced in Engl. Bot. v. 16. p. 1148, that the 
kidney-fhaped capfules may be abortive ones, can hardly be 
admitted ; for although we hear of no experiment made with 
the contents of the two different kinds of capfules from the 
fame individual plant, (which if plants could be raifed from 
both, would be truly an experimentum crucis;) yet the kid- 
ney-fhaped capfules of the f{pecies in queftion, L. Selagi- 
notdes, are too precifely like thofe from which vegetating 
feeds have been obtained, to allow of a doubt concerning 
them. We ought not to omit that Dillenius firft obferved 
thefe different kinds of feeds in Lycopodium, and has founded 
upon them the different genera into which he has divided it, 
as quoted among the fynonyms above. 

The r4th edition of Sy. Veg. contains 29 fpecies of Ly- 
copodium, tix of which are Britifh. Profeflor Swartz defines 
653 exclufive of the Linnean nudum, which he eftablifhes 
as a diftin@ genus, by the name of Pfilotum ; as well as of 
feveral others, which he finds mentioned in books, but could 
not fatisfa€torily afcertain.—Fifteen fpecies have axillary 
feffile capfules, all uniform, of two valves, containing the 
above-defcribed powdery kind of feeds. The remaining 50 
bear their capfules in terminal f{pikes, each capfule being ac- 
companied by a peculiar {cale or bractea, generally toothed 
or fringed, totally unlike the leaves, and moftly of a paler 
or more tawny colour. Of thefe 50, 26 have the fame kind 
of capfules and feeds as the above 15, and no other; one, 
(L. Selaginoides, Engl. Bot. t. 1148.) has, befides {uch cap- 
fules, very remarkable four-lobed ones, of two three-lobed 
valves, and containing four globofe white feeds. The re- 
mainder have kidney-fhaped as well as roundifh, rarely three- 
lobed, capfules, either intermixed in the fame fpike, or the 
former are in the upper part, the latter in the lower. By 
this {tatement it appears, that no known fpecies is without 
the kidney-fhaped comprefled capfule, bearing the minute 
dult-like feed, analogous to that of ferns; the larger glo- 
bofe feed being, as it feems, more of an adventitious nature. 

Examples of the axillary f{pecies are, 

‘L. Linifolium. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1563. Sw. n. 1. (Selago 
linarie foliis; Dill. Mule. 440. t. 57. f. 5.)—Leaves alter- 
nate, remote, lanceolate.—Native of South America and 
the Weft Indies. ‘Taken up by Dillenius from Plumier, 
who in his Fiices, t. 166. f. C,C, gives an original plate of 
this fpecies, which no other botanift appears to have feen. 
The root is fibrous. Stems feemingly pendulous, above two 
feet long, flender, flightly branched, leafy throughout. 
Leaves icattered, half an inch at leaft diftant from each 
other, often near two inches long, entire, taper-pointed, 
fomewhat ovate and twifted at the bafe. Cap/ules axillary, 
folitary, kidney-fhaped. No other known {pecies can vie 
with this in the fize and diftance of its leaves. 

L. gnidioides. Linn. Suppl. 448. Sw. n. 4.—Leaves 
three in a whorl, imbricated, ovato-lanceolate, obtufe, entire. _ 
Branches elongated.— Gathered in the ifland of Mauritius 
by Sonnerat or Commerfon, and given by Thouin to the 
younger Linneus. No other botanift feems to have feen 
the plant. It appears to be very tall, with the habit of the 

y former, 
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former, but differs eflentially in its much clofed and whorled 
leaves, not half an inch long, blunt and concave, without 
rib or vein ; the upper ones very gradually fhorter and more 
ovate, with folitary, palifh, axillary, roundifh, flightly reni- 
forme, capfules. 

L. Selago. Fir-Club-mofs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1565. Engl. 
Bot. t. 233. Sw. n.12. Fl. Dan.t. 104.—Leaves {cattered, 
in eight rows, fomewhat imbricated, lanceolate, acute, rather 
eoncave. Stem forked, ereét, level-topped.—Native of 
rather moift mountainous heaths; the only Britifh fpecies of 
this firft fection. The /fems ave about a fpan high, befet 
with dark, fhining, fir-like leaves. Capfules {mall, brownith- 
yellow. 

The fpiked fpecies are not only numerous, but, in many 
inftances, remarkable for fize and beauty. The Britifh ones 
are inundatum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1565. Engl. Bot. t.239; alpi- 
num, 1b. 1567. E. Bot. t. 234 ;—annotinum, ib. 1566. E. 
Bot. t. 1727 ;—and the common clavatum, ib. 1564, E. 
Bot. t. 224,—This laft grows abundantly on dry mountain- 
ous heaths, creeping on the ground to the extent of feveral 
feet ; the fruit-bearing branches only being erect. Thefe 
bear one, two or three, finger-like denfe {pikes of ovate, 
taper-pointed, membranous-edged, imbricated draéeas, each 
with an axillary folitary brown cap/ude. 

Of the foreign ones none is more ftriking than L. Phleg- 
maria. Linn. Sp. Pl. 4564. (L. eretum dichotomum, foliis 
cruciatis, f{picis gracilibus ; Dill. Mufc. 450. t. 61. £. 5.)— 
Leaves ovate or heart-fhaped, entire; the lower ones four 
ina whorl. Spikes thread-fhaped, forked.—This grows in 
various parts of the Ealt Indies, as well as in the ifle of 
Bourbon. Mr. Menzies gathered our {pecimen in Otaheite, 
It is 18 inches or more in height, flightly forked or 
branched, clothed with numerous fhining /eaves, not fo regu- 
larly whorled, at leaft the upper ones, as Dillenius found 
them. The long, terminal, flender, forked /pikes, with 
their little roundifh draéeas, fcarcely broader than the ac- 
companying cap/fules, are very fingular. 

Among the {pecies with two forts of capfules is 

L. flabellatum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1568. (Lycopodioides den- 
tatum erectum filicinum, caule tereti ramofiffimo; Dill. 
Mute. 468. t. 65. £5. Mufcus fquamofus ereétus ; Plum. 
Fil. t. 43- Amer. t. 24.)—Leaves two-ranked, ovate, ob- 
lique, fringed at the bafe, accompanied by a double row of 
fmaller imbricated ones in front. Stem round, repeatedly 
branched, flattened above.—The figures of this fpecies, 
which is found in the Weft Indies, give but an inadequate 
idea of its beauty. Its flat fan-like fhape, and the exqui- 
fitely neat arrangement of the innumerable little fhining 
eaves, give it a peculiar and ftriking afpe&. The /pikes 
are fmall, and fparingly produced. Root fibrous. Whole 

lant from one to two feet high. 

LYCOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, viz. the city of the 
Wolves, an ancient town of Upper Egypt, in the ‘The- 
bais, fituated on the weftern fide of the Nile; fo called, 
becaufe extraordinary worfhip was paid here to wolves,, 
which, according to Diodorus Siculus, drove back the 
Ethiopians when they invaded Egypt, and purfued them 
to Elephantina, on the borders of Ethiopia. This city is 
fuppofed to have ftood where the prefent town of Monfalut 
now ftands. 

LYCOPSIS, in Botany, fo called by Pliny, being alfo 
the rvxolis of Diofcorides, owes its derivation to Avxoc, a 
wolf, and oli:, a face, or countenance, from the circum- 
ftance of the flowers being ringent, and having the appear- 
ance of a grinning mouth; the herbage is alfo furnifhed, 
fays Ambrofinus, with a fort of rigid hairinefs fimilar to 
the coat of a wolf, Linn. Gen. 78. Schreb. 103. Willd. 
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Sp. Pl. v. 1. 779: Mart. Mill. Dié&. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 
220. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1.297. Juff. 131. La- 
marck Illuftr. t.92. Gertn. t. 67.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. A/perifolie, Linn. Bor- 
raginee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Ca. Perianth inferior, in five, oblong, acutes 
{preading, permanent fegments. Cor. of one petal, funnel- 
fhaped; tube cylindrical, bent ina curve; limb five-cleft 
half way down, obtufe ; mouth clofed, with five convex, 
prominent, uniting fcales. Stam. Filaments five, very {mall, 
placed at the curve of the tube of the corolla; anthers 
{mall, covered. iff. Germens four, fuperior; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, the length of the ftamens; ftigma obtule, cloven. 
Peric. none, except the very large, inflated calyx. Seeds 
four, rather long. 

Eff’ Ch. Corolla with a curved tube, its mouth clofed 
with convex feales. 

Linnzus was acquainted with feven fpecies of Lycopfis, t® 
which Willdenow has added two more, L. ciliata, and obtu- 
Jfifolia. This genus 1s particularly marked by the tube of 
the flowers being curved; indeed this circumftance is con- 
fidered by Linnezus and Willdenow as a fufficient effential 


charaéter. The following fpecies will ferve to illuftrate the 
genus. 
L. pulla. Dark-flowered Buglofs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 198. 


Jacq. Auftr. t. 188.—Leaves entire. Stem erect. Calyx, 
when in fruit, inflated, pendulous.—Found «in fields and 
by road-fides in Tartary and Germany, where it flowers 
from the beginning of May to July.—Root perennial, of 
nearly a finger’s thicknefs, long, blackifh. Stem about a 
foot high, roundifh; fimple below ; dividing upwards into 
flowering branches. Leaves alternate, feffile, foft, thickifh, 
pale green. lowers folitary; petals fmooth, dark purple 
or nearly black, the tube reddifh at its bafe, the limb 
marked with five funk dots at the bottom. Seeds roundifh, 
fomewhat rugofe, {ticking to the pendulous and’ {welling 
calyx. 

L. arvenfis. Small Buglofs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 199. Engl. 
Bot. t.938. Curt. Lond. fafe. 5.t.17. Fl. Dan. t. 435.— 
Leaves lanceolate, briftly. Calyx, when in flower, ereét.— 
Very common in fields and wafte places all over England. 
It flowers in June and July-—The whole plant is hifpid. 
Stem round, angulated, ereét, branched. Leaves oblong 
heart-fhaped, embracing the ftem. C/u/fers in pairs, termi- 
nal, leafy. Flowers {mall, of a lively blue colour, with a 
white eye. Seeds angular, rugofe, tuberculated. The juices 
of this plant are mucilaginous, like thofe of Borage. 

LYCOPUS is faid to be derived from auxos, a wolf, 
and xsu:, a foot, though we are perfeétly incompetent to 
trace the origin of fuch a derivation. Linn. Gen. 15. 
Schreb. 20. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 120. Mart. Mill. Di&. 
v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 29. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed 2.v.1. 47. 
Brown. Prod. Fl. Nov. Holl. 500. Tournef. t. 89. Juff. 
111. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 18.—Clafs and order, Diandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Verticillate, Linn. Labiate, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Petianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
cloven half way down into five, narrow, acute, fegments. 
Cor. of one petal, rather unequal; tube cylindrical, the 
length of the calyx; limb obtufe, {preading in four, nearly 
equal divifions ; ~the upper one broader, emarginate ; the 
lower {maller. Stam. Filaments two, generally longer than 
the corolla, inclining to the upper fegment ; anthers {mall. 
Piff. Germen. fuperior, four-cleft; ftyle thread-fhaped, 
flraight, as long as the ftamens; f{tigma cloven, reflexed. 
Peric. none, except the calyx containing the feeds in its 


bottom. Seeds four, roundifh, bluntith. a 
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EQ. Ch. Corolla four-cleft ; one of its lobes notched. 
Stamens diftant. Seeds four, naked, blunt. 

a. L. europeus. Water Horehound. Gypfywort. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 30. Engl. Bot. t. rr05. Curt. Lond. fafe. 3. t. 2. 
—Leaves very deeply ferrated.—Found abundantly on the 
banks of pools and ditches, in a fandy foil, flowering in 
July and Auguft.—Rort perennial. Stem fquare. Leaves 
oppofite. Flowers white, many in a whorl. Seeds four, 
obovate, blunt, fquare, furrowed.—The whole herbage is 
inodorous, though the flowers are fometimes fweet-fcexted. 
It varies occafionally in having deeply pinnatifid leaves, more 
or lefs hairy ; indeed they are fcarcely ever quite fmooth. 
Dr. Smith remarks that “ the glandular dots, form of the 
corolla, and whole habit fhew the affinity of this plant to 
Mentha ;’? but he thinks that the feeds would ferve fuff- 
ciently to diltinguifh it without adverting to the number 
of its ftamens. 

2. L. evaltatus. Italian Water Horchourd. Linn. Suppl. 
87. Willd. n. 2. Sm. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 9. t. 12— 
Leaves pinnatifid, toothed. Calyx four or five-cleft —A 
native of Italy, and alfo of Greece in Lupadia and Bi- 
thynia, flowering in the fummer.—oot perennial, creep- 
ing. Stem ere&t, from four to fix feet high, leafy, hairy, 
often tinged with red. Leaves oppolite, crofling each 
other in pairs, deeply pinnatifid, hairy on both fides. MWhorls 
axillary, feffile, denfe, many-flowered. Braéieas {mall, linear- 
lanceolate, acute. Corolla tubular, white, a little longer than 
the calyx, mouth hairy. Seeds obovate, blunt, covered 
with refinous dots, aromatic. 

The pinnatifid variety of L. europeus has by fome au- 


thors been confounded with the prefent plant ; but on ac-. 


count of that fpecies having a more humble ftem, the 
fegments of its leaves never toothed, and the calyx inva- 
riably five-cleft, Dr. Smith thinks they are {ufficiently 
difting. 

3. L. wirginicus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 30. Michaux. Boreal- 
Aer. v. 1. 14.—Leaves ftalked, elliptical, tapering at 
each end, equally ferrated.—A native of America, from 
New England to Carolina. It flowers in the autumn.— 
The Linnzan {pecimen of this fpecies has /eaves above an 
inch in breadth, with ftrong, though not deep ferratures. 
It therefore very ill agrees with the definition in Lora Vir- 
ginica, © Leaves lanceolate, very finely*ferrated,”’ or with 
Clayton’s account, ‘ Leaves long, narrow, and grafly.’’ It 
anf{wers, however, exactly to Michaux’s definition, ‘ Leaves 
broadly ianceolate, ferrated, contra¢ted, and entire at the 
bafe.’’——-The flowers are numerous, in denfe whorls. Seeds 
angular, each crowned with feveral blunt teeth. 

Befides the three fpecies above defcribed, Mr. Brown, in 
his Prodromus to the Flora of New Holland, mentions 
another, which he calls aufralis, with the following cha- 
rater, “ Leaves lanceolate, pointed, ferrated, downy, 
roughifh above, glandular beneath, entire, and attenuated 
at the bafe: ferratures remote, equal, very acute. Stems 
ftriated.””. This is found alk over New Holland, and in 
Mr. Brown’s opinion is very nearly allied to L. europeus. 
Michaux has another fpecies under the name of unifforus, 
which is thus charaéterized. ‘¢ Plant very {mall. Root tu- 
berous. Stems fimple. Leaves oval, obtule, obfoletely 
toothed. - Flowers axillary, folitary.”” This is a native’ of 
North America. 

LYCOSTAPHYLA, wolf’s grapes, aname given by 
fome of the Greek writers to the pomum amoris, a kind of 
efculent nightfhade, which we have much more properly 
called lycaperficon, the wolf's peach. (See Soranum.) /Emi- 
fius Macer tells, that the nightfhades, in general, were called 
by the name zorel/a in his time: his words are, “ herbam 
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quam Greci firychnum dixere, Latini morellam dicunt.”? 
The name morella feems to be formed upon the word marion, 
a name given both by the Greeks and Latins to one of the 
fleepy nightfhades, and to the male mandrake of Diof- 
corides, which the fhepherds were fond of eating; but 
which brought on fleepy diforders, if taken too largely. 

LYCOSTOMUS, in Ichthyology, the name given by 
Elian, and many other of the Greek authors, to the an- 
chovy, called by others the encraulu3 and encrauficholus, and 
by the late writers encraficolus. See Ciurea Encraficolus, 
and Awcuovy. 

LYCTOS, in Ancient Geography, a town fituated in 
the interior of the ifle of Crete, and not far from Gnof- 
fus to the fouth-eaft. Of this town Polybius fays, that it 
was a colony, originally of Lacedemonians, ard the moft 
ancient of the Cretan towns, which produced men who were, 
without contradi@tion, the braveft and mott virtcous in the 
whole ifland. The priority of its exiftence to Gnoflus and 
Cortyna, however, has been doubted. 

LYCURGIA, Avxoveyesz, in Antiquity, a feftival cele- 
brated by the Spartans in memory of Lycurgus, whom they 
honoured with a temple, and an anniverfary facrifice. 

LYCURGUS, in Biography, the celebrated legiflator of 
Sparta, fuppofed to have been born about the year 926, 
was fon of Eunomus, king of that country, and brother to 
Polydeétes. He might have fucceeded to the throne him- 
felf on the death of Polydeétes, but knowing that the de- 
ceafed king’s widow was pregnant, he publicly declared that 
he would only hold the crown in truft for the child, provided 
it fhould prove a fon, The queen, ambitious of retaining her 
place and dignity, propofed to marry Lycurgus, and deltroy 
the infant before its birth. Lycurgus took meafures to 
prevent the completion of her wicked propofals: fhe was, 
in due time, delivered of a boy, which being brought to 
him, as he was fitting at the table with the magiltrates, 
he took it in his arms, placed it in the chair of ftate, and 
exclaimed, «* Here Spartans is your king.”? Lycurgus 
faithfully difcharged the duty of regent and guardian 
during the minority of his nephew Charilaus, and as foon 
as the young prince came to years of maturity, he readily 
refigned all authority into his hands, left Sparta, and tra- 
velled into feveral foreign countries, with the view of ob« 
ferving their laws and cuftoms. He firit vifited Crete, at 
that time geverned by the laws of Minos: thefe laws he 
ftudied moit carefully, and contraéted a friendfhip with 
Thales, whom he perfuaded to fettle at Sparta. He thence 
paffed over. to Afia, making obfervations on the principal 
Ionian cities, which were overwhelmed in luxury and effe- 
minacy. Here he met with the works of Homer, which 
he tranfcribed and brought into Greece. The confufion 
which followed his departure from Sparta, made his pre- 
fence again neceifary, and he returned home at the ear- 
ne{t folicitations of his countrymen. Perceiving that the 
diforders of the ftate admitted no other effectual remedy 
than a total change of the laws and conftitution, he pre- 
pared to give a new legiflative fyflem to Sparta. He took 
care to fortify his authority with the fanctions of religion, 
and obtained from the oracle of Delphi a declaration, that 
the zonftitution he was about to eftablifh, would be the moit 
excellent in the world. [For an account of his inftitu- 
tions fee the article Lacaprmonians.] — His principal ob- 
ject, as a patriot, was to render his country great and re- 
{pectable among furrounding nations; this he attained, and 
Sparta, under the laws of Lycurgus, became a nation of 
invincible warriors, who, for a feries of years, bore the 
greatelt {way in the affairs of Greece, and were the bulwark of 
their friends, and the dread of their foes, Lycurgus has 
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been compared to Solon, the legiflator of Athens, and it 
has been faid that the former gave his citizens morals con- 
formable to the laws which he had eftablifhed, and that the 
latter had given the Athenians laws which ‘coincided with 
their cuftoms and manners. The officé of Lycurgus de- 
manded refolution, and he fhewed himfelf inexorable and 
fevere. The Lacedemonians fhewed their refpe& for this 
great legiflator by annually celebrating a feftival in his ho- 
nour, at which his praifes were recited, and which was ob- 
ferved during feveral ages. It is not agreed in what manner, 
or when he died ; according to Plutarch he voluntarily put 
an end to his life by abftinence, while he was yet of an age 
to enjoy it. Lucian fays he died at the age of eighty-five. 
The laws uf Lycurgus were abrogated by Philopeemen in 
the year, B.C. 188, but the Romans very foon re-ettablifhed 
them. Plutarch. Univer. Hitt. 

LycurGus, an Athenian orator, fon of Lycophron, 
flourifhed in the time of Philip of Macedon, and’ is fuppofed 
to have died about the year 328 before Chrilft. He itudied 
philofophy under Plato, and oratory under Ifocrates, and 
attaching himfelf to a political life rofe to eminence in the 
ftate. ‘The fuperintendance of the public revenue was en- 
trufted to him, in which office he conduéted himfelf with the 
ftricteft integrity. He was appointed one of the magif- 
trates, and in exercifing the duties of his fituation, he ba- 
nifhed all perfons of a diffolute chara&ter, and made a num- 
ber of very ufeful regulations. As he thought the higher 
kinds of poetry poffefied fuperior advantages, he patronized 
dramatic exhibitions, and caufed ftatues to be erected in 
honour of the principal tragedians. He was the friend of 
Demofthenes, and a zealous advocate for liberty: when 
Xenocrates was dragged to prifon becaufe he had not paid 
the tribute exaéted trom ftrangers, he liberated him and 
confined the farmer of the tax in his ftead. Lycurgus was 
one of the thirty orators whom the Athenians refufed to 
deliver up to Alexander. Some of his orations are preferved, 
and have been printed in ColleCtions of the Greek Orators. 
Piutarch. Lempriere. ; 

LYCUS, in <sncient Geography, a river of Sarmatia, 
S.-W. of Rhodus, which diicharged itfelf into the Euxine 
fea. It is mentioned by Ovi¢.—Alfo, a river, which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, took its rife in the country inha- 
bited by the Thyflagete, and traverfing that of the Mz- 
ote, ran into the Palus Mzotis. Ptolemy mentions this 
river, which is fuppofed to be the fame with the preceding. 
—Alfo, a-river of Afia, in Phrygia.—Alfo, a river of 
Afia Minor, in Caria, the fource of which was in mount 
Cadmus, and it formed a lakein Latmicus Sinus.—Alfo, 
a river in Sicily, the fame with Halycus.—Alfo, avriver of 
Macedonia, mentioned by Plutarch.—Alfo, a river of Afia 
Minor, in Myfia, in the canton of Pergamus.—Alfo, a 
river of Afia, which proceeding from Armenia, watered 
the plain near the town of Heraclea, and difcharged itfelf 
into the Iris.—Alfo, a river of Afia, in Bithynia, the fame 
with Rhyndacus, according to Pliny.—Alfo, a river of 
Afia, in Pontus, which mixed its waters with thofe of the 
Iris.—Alfo, a river of Afia, in Cappadocia, according to 
Ptolemy, who fays that it was one of the branches of the 
Abforrus which fell into the Euxine fea.—Alfo, a river of 
Afia, in Affyria, according to Polybius and Ptolemy.— 
Alfo, a river of s\fia, in Syria, near the gulf of Iffus, ac- 
cording to Pliny. —Alfo, a {mall river of the ifle of Cyprus, 
which had its fource in the interior of the ifland at mount 
Olympus, and difcharged itfelf iato the fea to the welt of 
Amathus,—Alfo, a river of Pheenicia, which ran between 
Byblos and Beryta, according to the Itinerary of An- 
tonine. 
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LYDD, in Geography, a {mall market-town in the hun« 
dred of Langport, in the lathe of Shepway, and county of 
Kent, England, occupies a low fcite near the fouth-weftern 
extremity of the county, where a point of land running out 
into the fea forms Dengenefs bay, which, though very open, 
is of great fervice for veffels when the wind {ets violently 
from particular quarters, Leland fays, “ Lydde is counted 
as a part of Rumeney, is iii myles beyond Rumeney town, 
and is a market. The town is of a prety quantite, and the 
townefch men ufe botes to the fe, the which at this tyme isa 
myle of. The hole town is conteyned in one paroche, but 
that is very large. Ther is a place beyond Lydde, wher 
at a great numbre of holme trees groueth upon a banke of 
baches throwen up by the fe: and ther they bat fowle, and 
kill many birdes.”? The church, which isa {pacious edifice, 
confift of a nave, chancel, and aifles, with a maffive tower, 
ornamented with pinnacles at the weftend. 'The monuments 
are numerous, and among them are many brafles, chiefly for 
bailiffs and jurats of thetown. Lydd isa corporate town 
by prefcription, and, like Romney, of which it isa member, 
is governed by a bailiff, jurats, chamberlain, and common- 
alty. The return under the population a& of the year 1800 
ftated the number of houfes to be 204, that of the inhabit- 
ants 1303. ‘The latter are chiefly engaged in fifhing, and 
other maritime employments, of which fmuggling is con- 
fidered as forming a material branch. Lydd is 71 miles 
diftant from London; has a fmall market on Thurfdays, and 
an annual fair. The holm trees, or fea hollies, mentioned 
by Leland, ftill grow on the beach near the town. 

On the point of land called Dengenefs, is a light-houfe, 
110 feet high, erected a few years ago, in place of a more 
ancient one, under the direétion of Mr. James Wyatt, and 
partly on the model of the Eddyftone light-houfe. This 
point is alfo defended by a fort, and feveral ranges of bar- 
racks have been ere€ted in the vicinity. Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. viii. 

LYDDA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Judza, in the 
tribe of Ephraim; which was one of the three towns that 
Demetrius, king of Syria, compelled the Samaritans to fur- 
render to the Jews; it was alfo called Diofpolis. 

LYDGATE, Jouy, in Biography, an early Englith 
verfifier, and a monk of the Benedi¢tine abbey at St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury, in the reign of Henry VI. He was edu- 
cated partly at Oxford, and then travelled into foreign coun- 
tries to acquire the learning of the times. He was the dif- 
ciple and friend of Chaucer, and was regarded as a prodigy 
of learning at the period in which he flourifhed, and is faid 
to have been a good poet and rhetorician, geometrician, aftro- 
nomer, and theologian. He opened a {chool in his monattery 
for teaching the fons of the nobility the arts of verfification 
and compolition. He was an imitator of his mafter Chaucer, 
but is reckoned among thofe who contributed to the im- 
provement of the Englifh language. His principal pieces 
are “The Fall of Princes,’ from the French of Boccaccio ; 
«The Story of Thebes,” chiefly from Guido Colonna ; and 
«The Troy Boke,’’ or “ Deftrudtion of Troy.”? Befides 
thefe, a lift has been given of his other pieces, amounting to 
251, exiting in MS. in different libraries. 

LYDIA, in Ancient Geography, firtt called Mzonia, from 
Meon, king of Phrygia and Lydia, and afterwards Lydia, 
from Lydus, the fon of Atys, one of its kings. Bochart, 
who denies the exiftence of {uch perfons as Meon and Lydus, 
derives the name Lydia from the Phenician word Juz, to 
wind, becaufe it lay on the banks of the Mzander, a river 
famous for its windings, and Mzonia, from a Greek tranflation 
of the Pheenician word /ud. Lydia and Mzonia are fome- 
times diltinguifhed ; that part where mount Tmolus ftood, 
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watered by the Pactolus, being properly called Mzonia, 
and the other lying on the coaft of Lydia. Lydia, according 
to Pliny, Ptolemy, and other ancient geographers, was 
bounded by the Myfia major on the north, by Caria on the 
fouth, by Phrygia major on the eaft, and Ionia on the weft. 
But the kingdom of Lydia, as the ancients underftood it, 
extended from the river Halys to the Aigean fea. The chief 
cities of Lydia were Sardis, the feat of king Croefus, Phi- 
ladelphia, formerly the fecond city of Lydia, Thyatira, a 
colony of the Macedonians, and Magnefia, feated on the 
Meander. The only mountain of any note in Lydia is Si- 
pylus. Mount Tmolus was once very famous for its wine 
and faffron. ‘The rivers of this country, moft worthy of 
notice, are the Pa¢tolus and the Caytter. 

_As to the origin of the Lydians, Jofephus, and almoft all 
ecclefiaftical writers after him, derive them from Lud, the 
fourth fon of Shem, an opinion founded merely on the fimi- 
larity of names. » Some of the ancients fuppofe them to be a 
mixed colony of Phrygians, Myfians, and Carians. Others, 
finding fome conformity in religion between the Egyptians 
and Tufcans, who were a Lydian colony, conclude that they 
were originally Egyptians. Their fables, however, fhew 
that they were a very ancient nation, and of their high anti- 
quity there is ample evidence. 

The Lydians began, at a very early period, to be governed 
by kings, whofe fovereignty feems to have been defpotic, and 
the crown hereditary. 

OF their kings there are three diftin& races on record, 
viz. the Atyadz, fo called from Atys, the fon of Cotys and 
grandfon of Manes; the Heraclide, or defcendants of 
Hercules, who began to reign about the time of the Trojan 
war; and the Mermnadz, who began to reign not long be- 
fore the Medes fhook off the Affyrian yoke, of which race 
the firft king was Gyges, and the laft Creefus. As to the 
charaGter of the Lydians, they were under Creefus, and 
fome of his predeceflors, a very warlike people ; but when 
fubdued by the Perfians, and enjoined by Cyrus, according to 
the advice given him by Creefus, to wear long vefts, and to 
apply themfelves to fuch arts only as had a natural tendency 
to debauch their manners, and enervate their courage, they 
became voluptuous and effeminate, unfit for a€tion, and 
wholly given up to idlenefs, pleafure, and diverfions. The 
foil of this country, watered by many rivers, was very fruic- 
ful; abounding with all forts of grain, and celebrated for 
its exquifite wines. It was alfoenriched with feveral mines, 
whence Croefus is faid to have drawn his immenfe wealth. 

As to the religion of the Lydians, it feems to have 
been much the fame with that of the Phrygians. They 
worfhipped Diana, Jupiter, and Cybele at Magnefia, 
The cuftoms of the Lydians were fimilar to thofe of 
the Greeks, except that they ufed to prottitute their 
daughters, who had no other fortune except what they 
earned in this way, ‘hey punifhed idlenefs as a crime, and 
inured their children from their infancy to hardfhips. Their 
arms were not bows and arrows, but long {pears anciently 
ufed by the cavalry ; and if we may believe Herodotus, the 
Lydians far excelled all other nations in horfemanfhip. They 
were the firft that introduced the art of coining gold and 
filver, for facilitating trade ; the firit that fold by retail, that 
kept eating-houfes and taverns, and that invented public 
{ports and fhows, which were therefore called /udi by the 

Romans, who borrowed them of the Tufcans, the defcend- 
ants of the Lydians. ‘fo thefe diverfions they recurred for 
relief at a time, during the reign of Atys, when a great 
{earcity of provifions prevailed through the whole Goes 
dom of Lydia. Having contrived various kinds of diver- 
fions, as Herodotus informs us, they ufed to play one 
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whole day without intermiffion, eating and drinking the next 
day without other amufement. After they had continued 
thus alternately fafting and feafting, and finding that their 
calamities increafed rather than abated, the king divided the 
whole nation into two bodies, commanding them to determine 
by lot, which of the two fhould remain at home, and which 
fhould go abroad in queft of new habitations, fince their na- 
tive country could not afford them fufficient maintenance. 
Thofe who by lot were conftrained to abandon their country, 
after many adventures, arrived in that part of Italy, which 
was then called Umbria; and is now named Tufcany. Thus 
they changed their name, being no longer called Lydians, 
but Tyrrhenians, from their leader Tyrrhenus. — 

Although the trade of the Lydians is no where particu- 
larly mention€d, we may well imagine that it was confider- 
able, efpecially under their latter kings, when Lydia was in 
the meridian of its glory ; on account of the fplendour of 
this monarchy and the advantageous fituation of the country. 
The fame inference is juftified by adverting to the immenfe 
riches, not only of the Lydian princes, but of feveral pri- 
vate perfons. Herodotus (lib. vii. c. 23.) mentions one, 
named Pythius, who not only entertained Xerxes and his 
whole army, while he was marching with innumerable forces 
to invade Greece, but made him an offer of 2000 talents of 
filver, and 3,993,000 pieces of gold, bearing the ftamp of Da- 
rius. This fame Pythius was reckoned the richeft man in the 
then known world. The laft king of Lydia was Creefus (fee his 
article), with whofe capture by Cyrus at the fiege of Sardis 
(B.C. 548.) the ancient kingdom of Lydia terminated ; and 
from this time it continued fubje& to the Perfians, till they 
alfo were conquered by the Macedonians. Anc. Un. Hit. 
vol. iv. 

LYDIAN, the name of one of the modes in Greek 
mufic, which occupied the middle place between the /Eolian 
and Hypodorian. It was alfo fometimes called the Barbarian 
mode, from its being invented by a people of Afia. See 
Mone. 

Euclid diftinguifhes two Lydian modes; that of which 
we have been fpeaking, and another called a low Lydian, and 
which is the fame as the /Eolian mode, at leaft as to its fun- 
damental. The charaéter of the Lydian mode was animated 
and interefting, yet melancholy, pathetic, and proper for 
voluptuous occafions; on which account Plato banifhed it 
his republic. It was faid that by this mode Orpheus tamed 
wild beafts, and that Amphion built the walls of Thebes. 
Some fay that it was invented by Amphion, the fon of Ju- 
piter and Anthiope; others by Olympus the mufician, and 
difciple of Marfyas ; while there are ftill others who affign 
it to Melampides. Pindar fays, that it was firft ufed at the 
nuptials of Niobe. 

Lypian Games, was a name given to the exercifes and 
amufements invented by the Lydians: they are faid to have 
invented the quoit and games of chance, played with dice. 


Thefe Afiatics, after they had loft their city, emigrated into _ 


Etruria, whither they carried their ceremonies and games. 
Some Romans, having a paflion for foreign play, adopted the 
Lydian method of gaming, which in the time of the empe- 
rors was purfued with fuch excefs, that Juvenal is very 


fevere on the great number of thofe who were haftening to 


ruin by that means. 
The Lydian games were at firft called ZLydi by the 
Romans, but afterwards, by corruption, Ludi. 


Lypian Lyre, in the Ancient Mufic. The Trigon inftru- 


ment or harp of the Afiatics or Barbarians was ufually fo 
called.~ 4 
Julius Pollux, c.10 of 1. iv. Onomatt. fpeaks of a Ly- 


dian harmony, mode or tune, proper for the flute, of wae 
ie 
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he afcribed the invention to Anthippus ; and a little further, 
he fays, that the Lydian nome proper for the flute was in- 
vented by Olympus or Marfyas. 

For the feale and names or characters of the notes in the 
Lydian mode, fee Music of the Greeks, and Novation. 
The Lydian mode correfponded with our key of I. 

Lypian Stone; Lydifcher fein, Wern.; Bafanite, Kirw. ; 
Pierre cornéenne of fome French mineralogifts ; vulgarly 
Touch flone, Black jafper, &c. 

Its colour is commonly greyifh-black, which fometimes 
approaches to blueifh and velvet black. 

{It is found maffive and in irregular blunt-edged rolled 
pieces, fometimes traverfed by veins of quartz, which are 
however more frequently feen in the common flint-flate, of 
which the Lydian {tone 1s cunfidered to be a fubfpecies. 

Externally fmooth and gliftening 5 internally it is more or 
lefs glimmering. Its fracture is even, approaching to flat 
conchoidal, and alfo fometimes to uneven and {plintery ; in 
the large it pafles into flaty. Fragments indeterminately 
angular, moftly fharp-edged ; they are opaque, feldom 
tranflucent at the edges. 

It is hard, but lefs fo than quartz; brittle; not very 
eafily frangible. Specific gravity 2.596, Kirwan; 2.880, 
Grofs; 2.887, Gerhard. 

The Lydian ftone is, like the common flint-flate, infufible 
per fe; and it generally retains its black colour in a very in- 
tenfe heat. ; 

With regard to its geognoftic fituation it differs confidera- 
bly from the common Fiint-/late (which fee) ; for it does not, 
like this, form entire mountains, but only fingle ftrata. 
Thus it cccurs alternating in uniform ftrata with primitive 
_ clay flate, in Saxony, Bayreuth, &c. ‘To Mohs, however, 
it appears to be only the newer clay-flate formation which 
contains fuch ftrata; fince the older clay flate of the lofty 
ridges of mountains in the Saxon Erzgebirge appears to 
be entirely deftitute of Lydian ftone. In fecondary forma- 
tions, fuch as the greywacke mountains, it occurs partl 
as rolled pieces (being the products of a deftroyed older 
formation), partly in beds in uniform {trata alternating with 
greywacke and greywacke flate : of this latter numerous ex- 
amples occur in the Hartz mountains. Of the older forma- 
tion of this rock, it is worth remarking that it occurs with 
traces of carbone. 

The beds of Lydian ftone, where they baf out, appear 
very much rent, and divided into cubie mafles; and, indeed, 
this cubic form is {till more or lefs difcernible in the boul- 
ders and rolled pieces of this fub{tance found in brooks and 
rivers. Mohs. * 

LYDIAT, Tuomas, in Biography, an Englith mathe- 
matician, was born at Okerton, in Oxfordfhirey in 1572, and 
was educated at Winchefter-{chool, from whence he removed 
to New college, Oxford, where he obtained a fellowfhip. 
He applied himfelf with great affiduity to the fudy of the 
languages, philofophy, aftronomy, the mathematics, &c. 
In the year 1608 he refigned his fellowfhip, and contented 
himfeif with living on his patrimonial eitate. The next 
feven years he {pent in publifhing feveral books which he had 
begun in tke college, particularly his ‘* Emendatio Tempe- 
rum ab initio mundi hue ufque compendio facta, contra Sca- 
ligerum.”’ This work was dedicated to Henry, prince of 
Wales, who appointed him his chronographer and cofmogra- 
pher. In 160g he became acquainted with archbifhop Uther, 
who gave him a fituation in the college at Dublmn, which he 
held about two years. In 1612 he was prefented to tlie 
rectory of Okerton. He was a great fufferer for his loyalty 
in the civil wars: at one time he was fo completely itmpped 
of all his property, that for three months together he was 
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under the neceflity of borrowing a fhirt, to be able to 
change his linen. He was twice forced away from his own 
houfe, and once made a prifoner in Warwick cafle. He 
died extremely poor in 1646, when he was ahout 74 years of 
age. In 1669 a ftone, with an inf{cription, was placed over 
his grave, at the expence of the fellows and wardens of his 
college: an honorary monument was likewife ereéted to his 
memory. He was a perfon of fmall ftature, but of great 
parts, and of a public foul: he was a man of confiderable 
and various erudition, and held in high eftimation by learned 
men both at home and abroad. He wrote a great number 
of books, befides that already referred to, as 1. “* De variis 
annorum formis,’”? and a defence of the fame in reply to 
Clavius and Scaliger. z. “On the Origin of Fountains.” 
3. Several treatifes on Philofophy and Alftronomy, &c. He 
left behind him a number of MSS. 

LYDOWIARY, in Geography, a town of Samogitia ; 
eight miles N.W. of Refienne. 

LYE, in Agriculture, any watery fluid much impregnated 
with faline matter. In hufbandry the term is generally ap- 
plied to fuch fluids as are employed for the purvofe of iteep- 
ing grain; in which cafes the belt critericn of their ftrength 
is that of the {wimming of anegg. Sce Sruep. 

Lye, Epwarp, in Biggraphy, a learned antiquarian, and 
great mafler of the Gothic and Saxon tongues, to whofe 
labours we have had frequent occafion to refer, was born at 
Totnefs, in Devonfhire, about the year 1694, where his 
father kept a {chool. He was educated at home till he was 
about nineteen years of age, when he was admitted at Hert- 
ford college, Oxford: here he took his degrees, and in 1719 
was ordained prie{t, and prefented to the living of Haughton- 
parva, in Northamptonfhire. In this fituation he employed 
himfelf in the profound {tudy of the Anglo-Saxon language. 
His firft publication was an edition of the * Etymologicum 
Anglicanum’’ of Francis Junius, from the author’s MS. in 
the Bodleian library. To this he prefixed an Anglo-Saxon 
grammar. In 1750 he was prefented to the vicarage of 
Yardley-Haltings. After this he publifhed the Gothic gof- 
pels, with a Gothic grammar prefixed to them: but the great 
labour of the latter part of his life was his Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic diétionary, which he had juit finifhed and put to 

refs, when death terminated his labours in1767. It was 
publifhed under the direétion of the Rev. O. Manning in 
1772. 

LYEMMER. See Leviner. : 

LYGDINUM Marmor. See Manse. 

LYGDUS Lapis, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
fome of the ancients to the fpecies of alabafter, which others 
of them called marmor /ygdinum, by which name there is only 
one {pecies. 

LYGE, in Geography, a town of Norway, near a lake 
of the fame name; 16 miles N.W. of Chriftianfand. 

4YGEUM, in Botany, one of Locfling’s genera, and 
fo called from Av;07, a rod or tevig, in allution to the tough 
pliant rufhy nature of the plant. Loefl. It. ‘284. t. 2. 
Linn. Gen. 31. Schreb. 43. Willd Sp. Pl. v. 1. 316. 
Mart. Mill. Dict. v.3 Ait. Hori. Kew. eds 2 v. 1.135. 
Juil. 33. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 39. Richard in Sims and 
Kon. Ann, of Bot. v. 2. 548. t. 15 —Clats and order, 77i- 
andria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. . 

Gen. Ch. Cal, Glume of one ovate, convoluted, pointed, 
permanent valve, at length inflexed, feparating at the lower 
fide, and containing two equal, oppotite, parallel, level fo- 
rets. Cor. of two valves, very hairy at the bafe, permanent ; 
the ou'ermott ovate, pointed, convex, awnlefs; inner twice 
as long, linear, narrow, acute, cloyen at the fummit, awn- 
lefs, Stam. Filaments (in each floret) three, equal, longer 
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than the corolla, flattifh, very narrow, anthers vertical, linear, 
cloven at each end. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, oblong, convex 
at the outfide, flat at the inner; ftyle fimple, compreffed, 
the length of the ftamens; ftigma fimple, taper-pointed, in- 
curved. Peric. none, except the hardened hairy bafe of the 
corolla of each floret, united longitudinally to the other. 
Seeds folitary, linear-oblong, convex at the outfide, flattith, 
with a longitudinal furrow, at the infide. 

Ef. Ch. Glume of one valve, convoluted, tivo-flowered. 
Corolla of two valves, the innermoft twice as long as the 
outer, awnlefs. Seed folitary, enclofed in the hardened 
combined bzafe of each floret. 

1. L. Spartum. Baltard Mat-weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 78. 
(Sparta herba alterum; Cluf. Hilt. v. 2. 220. Spartum al- 
terum Plinii; Ger. em. 41.)—Tke only known {pecies ob- 
ferved by Loefling to be very abundant in the fouth of Spain, 
always growing in low places. on a clay foil, where the 
water ftands after much rain. The Snaniards call it Aibar- 

din, or Zlvardin, a name probably retained from the Moors. 
The root is creeping and perennial. Stems about a {pan high, 
eret, rufhy, round, flender, {mooth, nearly naked, with one 
joint, above which they are much extended after flowering. 
Leaves feveral, fheathing the lower part of the ftem, and 
about equal to it in height, narrow, convoluted, taper- 
pointed, rufhy, finocth; the upper or floral one fhorter, 
with a longer fheath. Stipula thin, membranous, oblong, 
cloven, decurrent. Flower large, terminal, folitary, at firlt 
ere&t, inclining as the feeds ripen, with a knot at the bafe. 
Calyx {mooth, delicately ftriped with green, at length open- 
ing and expofing the leng denfe hairs which clothe the bafe 
of the permanent corolla, inveiting the feed. 

The error of Linneus and Loefling, who fuppofed the 
germen to be inferior, and commen to two florets, is pro- 
perly corrected by Richard, who fhews the fuppofed two- 
celled nut to be formed merely of the hardened combined 
bafes of the corollas of the twe florets. This is analogous 
to many other true grafles, (as this is,) whofe hardened 
‘corolla becomes a huik or fhell to the feed. In other points 
the defcription of Richard is fcarcely, if at all, fuperior to 
that of Loefling. 

This plant, being far inferior in tenacity, as well as length, 
to the true Sfartum or Mat-weed, Stipa tenaciffima of Lin- 
nus, ferves chiefly in Spain fer {tuffing mattraffes. It 
flowers in May and June, ripening feed in autumn, and often 
retaining its empty fheath or calyx till the following fummer. 
The parts of fructification are, on the whole, perhaps larger 
than thofe of any other grafs. 

LYGINIA, from Avynec, twiggy, alluding to its hard 
tough rufhy habit. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 248. 
(Schoenodum ; Labillard. Nov. Holl. v. 2. 79.)—Clafs and 
order, Disecia Menadelphia. Nat. Ord. Tripetaloidee, Linn. 
Junct, Jufl. Reffiacee, Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Spatha of one valve. 
ments united lengthwile. 
at each end. 

Female, Spatha of one valve. Petals fix. Style-in three 
deep divifions. _Capfule three-lobed, three-celled, burfting 
at the prominent angles. Seeds folitary. 

The root is fealy, creeping, with thick downy fibres. 
Stems fimple, round, leaflefs, with feveral fheathirg feales, 
eafily breaking at the jomts. Spike terminal, of feveral 
crowded tufts of flowers, each accompanied by a common 
fheathing braétea, the female flowers fometimes folitary. 

1. Ly imberbis. Bratteas and fpathas beardlefs. Male 
and female tufts many-flowered.— Native of the fouth part 
of New Holland.—This is Schocnodum tenax, the male plant, 


ef Labillardiere, t. 229. f. 3, Mr. Brown obferves, that 


Petals fix. Fila- 
Anthers three, didymous, cloven 
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this fuppofed {pecies of the French author is made up of 
two different genera; he therefore thinks it fafer to reject 
the generic name entirely, than to retain it for either the 
male or female plant, which might lead to error. To this 
determination we gladly affent, efpecially as the faid name, 
being compofed of another eftablifhed one, Schoenus, is abfo- 
lutely inadmiffible, and its termination being altered for the 
worfe from Schoencides, (which the author gives as his mean- 
ing) not in any manner removing the objection. 

2. L. barbata. Braéteas and fpathas bearded. Male 
tufts of few flowers; female ones fifigle-flowered, nearly 
folitary. From the fame country. Thefe plants have 
much of the habit of Reflio, Elegia, &c. See Lepyropia. 

LYGISMOS, from Av7:Z2, to diffort, in Surgery, a diftor- 
tion of the limbs; fometimes a luxation. 

LYGMOS. See Hicxur. 

LYGODIUM, in Botany, from rvyxse, pliant, tough, 
and flender, expreflive of the habit of this elegant genus, 
which confifts of ferns with twining ftems. Swartz Syn. 
Fil. 152. Sim’s and Konig’s Annals, v. 2 3c5. t. 12. f. 2, 
Sprengel Crypt. 176. t. 5. f. 39. Brown Prodr. Nov 
Holl. v. 1. 162. Bernhardi in Schrad. New Journ. v. 1. 
fafe. 2. t. 3. (Ugena; Cavan. Leccion. 551. Hy+ 
droglofflum ; Willd. Abhandl. 20. t. 1, 2. Odontopteris ; 
Berhardi in Schrad. Journ. for 1800. 127. t. 2. f. 4. Gm 
fopteris; ibid 129. t. 2. f. 1. Ramondia; Mirbel Bull, 
des Sciences an g. 179.)—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia 
Filices. Nat. Ord. Filices, Linn. Jufl. Filices Ofmundacea, 
Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Capfules without a ring, ovate, reticulated 
with veins, pellucid, radiated with furrows at the top, burit- 
ing lengthwile, feffile, reverfed, attached by their middle, 
in two rows, on narrow procefies of the frond at its back, 
forming little, fimple or forked, [pikes. Jnvolucrum con- 
filting of feparate f{cales, alternate with the capfules, ori. 
ginating from the veins of the frond, unconnected at their 
upper part. 

Eff. Ch. Capfules feffile, ovate, attached by their middle, 
reverfed, radiated at the top, in two rows on the back of 
narrow procefies of the frond. Involecrum of folitary 
fcales, feparating the capfules. 

Obf. Mr. Brown has firft remarked the great peculiarity 
of the infertion of the capfules, they being attached by their 
middle, not by their bafe. The ftem is long, twining, and 
climbing. Leaves in pairs, on one common cloven foot- 
ftalk, each of them either divided or compound. Fruétifis 
cation either fringing their lobes in the form of minute, pale, 
chain-like fpikes; or rarely compofing the whole of certain 
leaves, transformed as it were into a compound forked af- 
femblage of fpikes. See Willd. t. 1. f. 2. 

Swartz defines cleven fpecies, to which Mr. Brown adds 
a twelfth, found in the tropical region of New Holland, 
which he calls ZL. femibipinnatum, 

Beautiful {pecimens are ¢ 

L. feandens. Sw.n.1. (Ophiogloffum feandens ; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1518. Ugena femihattata; Cav. Ie. v. 6. 74. t. 594. 
f. 1. Adiantum vohubile minus; Rumph. Amb. v. 6. 75. 
t. 32. f. 2,3. Filix; Petiv. Gazoph. t. 64. f.11.)—Stem. 
round. Fronds pinnate. Leaflets ftalked, oblong 5. heart- 
fhaped or lobed at the bafe: the barren on: s finely ferrated. — 
Native of the Fatt Indies, and of Brazil. This rifes to the 
height of feveral feet.—The fronds or branches {pring in 
pairs from a woolly-topped knob, and are each a {pan long, 
of about eight or ten alternate, [tall-ed, oblong leaflets, with 
an odd terminal one of larger fize. _ Each is fringed with 
numerous fhort, rather hairy, {pikes. 

L, circinnatum. Sw.n. 6, (Ophiogloffum circinnatum ; 

5 Burm. 
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Burm. Ind. 228. O. flexuofum; Linn. Suppl. 443, not 
Sp. Pl. 1519. Adiantum volubile polypoides, five majus; 
Rumph. Amb. v. 6. 75. t. 33.) —Stem round. Fronds 
palmate, in three or four lanceolate entire taper-pointed 
lobes; the fertile ones much contra¢ted.— Native of the 
Eaft Indies. We have it from T'ranquebar.—The /eaves 
are deeply palmate, fmooth, entire, ‘pale green. Spikes 
marginal, very fhort, almoit round. 

Linneus confounded this with the Vallipanna, Hort. 
Malab. v. 12. 63. t. 32, which feems to be his real 0. 
Slexuofum, and is Lygodium flexuofum of Swartz, n. 5. 

LYGON and Lycus, are ufed for agnus caftus. 

LYGUM, w Geography, a town of Denmark, in the 
duchy of Slefwick ; 14 miles W. of Apenrade. 

LYING-IN Hospirart. See Hosprrat. 

Lyrnc-1n Women, Diforders of. See Lasour, Locuta, 
Fever, AFTeR-PAINS, &c. 

Lyine-1n Women, Treatment of. See Lazour. 

Lyine under the Sea, in Sea Language, is when, in a 
ftorm, the fhip is a-hull, and the helm fo taitened a-lee, that 
the fea breaks upon her bow, or broadfide. 

LyinG along, denotes the ftate of a fhip, when preffed 
down fideways by a weight of fail ina frefh wind that croffes 
the fhip’s courfe either dire&tly or obliquely. 


Lyrnxe-fo, or Lying-by, denotes the fituation of a fhip 


when fhe is retarded in her courfe, by arranging the fails in 
fuch a manner, as to counteraét each other with nearly an 

_ equal effort, and render the fhip almoit immoveable, with 
ref{peét to her progreflive motion or head-way. 

A fhip is ufually rought-to by the main or fore-top-fails, 
one of which is laid a-back, whillt the other is full; fo that 
the latter pufhes the fhip forward, whilit the former refifts 
the impulfe, by foreing her a-ftern. This is particularly 
practifed in a general engagement, when the hoftile fleets 
are drawn up in two lines of battle oppofite to each other; 
it is alfo ufed to wait for fome other fhip, either approaching 
or expected; or to avoid purfuing a dangerous courfe, 
efpecially in dark or foggy weather, &c. Falconer. 

Lytnc-fo in a Storm. See TRry1NG 

LY KSBORG, or Luxzure, in Geography, a town of 
Denmark, in the duchy of Slefwick, on a promontory near 
the Baltic; 7 miles N.E. of Flenfborg. 

LYKSALE, a town of Sweden, in the Lapmark of 
Umea; 80 miles S.S.W. of Umea 

LYMAN, atownfhip-of Amegica, in Grafton county, 
New Hampfhire, fituated at the foot of a mountain on the 
eaft fide of Conneéticut river, between Littleron and Bath, 
7 miles W. by N. of New Concord; incorporated,in 1761, 
and containing 533 inhabitants. —Alfo, a town in the county 
of New York, Maine, north of Wells and ealt of Alfred, to 
each of which it adjoins. 

LYME, a town of Grafton county, New Hampfhire.— 
Alfo, a po't-town in New London county, Connecticut, 
the * Nchantick’’ of the Indians, at the mouth of the Con- 
necticut river, on its ealt fide; fettled about the year 1664, 
and incorporated in 1667 ; and containing, in three parifhes, 
4380 ichabitants. 

LYME REGIS, a fea-port, borough, and market-town, 
in the hundred of Whitchurch, in Bridport divifion of Dor- 
fetthire, England, is fituated 23. miles diflant from Dor- 
chefter, and 143 from London, on the little river Lyme, 
near the fea. Its fituation, in a cavity between two rocky 
hills, on a deglivity, makes it difficult of accefs; and that 
part of the town neareft to the fea is fo very low, that at 
ipring-tides the under-rooms and cellars are overflowed to the 
depth of ten or twelve feet. Lyme is mentioned in hittory 
in the eighth century, when Cenwulf, king of the Welt 
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Saxons, granted, in a charter to the church of Sherborne, 
* the land of a manfion near the weft bank of the Lim, fo 
that falt for the faid church fhould be boiled there.”” In 
the Domefday Survey we find the manor of Lyme as being 
in three divifions or parcels; Edward I. granted Lyme 
the liberties of an haven and borough ; and from that period 
it increafed in buildings, and became fo profperous, that it 
was able to furnith Edward III. with four ships, and fixty- 
two mariners, for the fiege of Calais. In the reigns of 
Henry IV. and V., the fouthern coaft of England was much 
annoyed by the tincurfions of the French: this town feverely 
experienced their effects; and being alfo afflicted by other 
cafualties, its trade declined confiderably. It has fince been 
occalionally retrieved and reduced ; but is now recovering its 
importance through the refidence of merchants, who have 
recently erected fome handfome ftone-houfes; and as the 
harbour is confidered one of the beft in England, the 
town is capable of great improvement. During the civil 
war in the reign cf Charles I., Lyme was a place of great 
confequence to the contending parties, efpecially'to the 
royahits ; great part of their dependence on the welt of Eng- 
land arifing from being in poffeffion of thistown. The fiege 
of Lyme was one of the moft remarkable that occurred 
during that eventful period. In the reign of James II., 
Lyme was diftinguifhed by the landing of the duke of Mon- 
mouth here on his unfortunate contention for the kingdom, 
a by the fanguinary executions which took place on his 
defeat.. : 

The privileges granted by Edward I. to this town Ihave 
been confirmed and increafed by feveral fucceeding fove- 
reigns. The corporation confilts of a mayor, who aéts as 
a juttice in the years before and after his mayoralty, a re- 
corder, town-clerk, and fifteen capital burgefles, of whom 
two with the mayor are juftices. ‘The royalty of the manor 
is vefted in the corporation. Lyme has been reprefented in 
parliament ever fince the twenty-third year of Edward I. 
The right of election is in the mayor, burgeffes, and free- 
men; the voters being between thirty and forty. The 
church is a neat, though ancient edifice, but is not _parti- 
cularly worthy of notice. ‘The cuftom-houfe is a modern 
brick building, fupported on pillars, for the cenvenience of 
the corn-market, which is held beneath. The quay is com :- 
modious, though not fpacious; and round the harbour are 
feveral {mall forts mounted with cannon for its defence. 
The principal public work, however, is the cobb, or pier, 
which, in its ancient ftate, was compofed of vait pieces of 
rocks rudely piled on each other; but is now formed of 
ftone. ‘This is a fabric of the greateft utility on this coalt, 
there being no other fhelter for fhipping between the Start 
point and the Portland road; and although at this place the 
fouth-welt wind blows with extreme violence, veffels ride in 
the harbour in perfect fecurity. The cobb has fuffered 
very much by thefe winds: it was totally deftroyed in the 
reign of Richard II. ; and in the laft century it fultained 
great injury by three ftorms, ‘but was repaired by govern~ 
ment at the expence of 6000/. Charles II. granted 100/. 
per annum towards its repair, out of the cuftoms of the port, 
which is {till continued; and the inhabitants annually chufe 
two cobb wardens to fuperintend the improvement. ‘The 
population of this town, in the year 1801, was ftated to be 
1451; the number of houfes, which are chiefly conftructed 
of blue rag-ftone, and covered with flate, was 276. -A mar- 
ket is held on Saturdays, and two fairs annually. ‘ 

Lyme was the birth-place of Thomas Coram, the bene- 
volent patron and contriver of the Foundling hofpital in 
London. He died March 19, 1751, in his eighty-fourth 
year, and was buried in the vault under the chapel of the 

4U 2 hofpital, 
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holpital, where an infcription perpetuates his memory. 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. iv. Hiutchius’ Hif- 
tory and Antiquities of Dorfetfhire, 2 vols. folio. 

LYMFIORD, or Lymerunrt, a gulf of Denmark, near 
the weft coait of North Jutland, communicating with the 
Cattegat, and running 80 miles inland, gradually widening, 
and feparated from the North fea only by a narrow ftrip of 
land. N. lat. 56° 39). 

LYMINGTON, a borough ard market-town in the 
parith of Boldre, in the New Foreft of Hampfhire, Eng- 
land, is fituated on the declivity of a rifing ground, on the 
eaftern bank of the Lymington river, about a mile from its 
confluence with the fea; at the diflance of 16 miles from 
Southampton, and g5 from London. Itis of remote, though 
unknown origin: from aconfideration of local circumftances, 
Mr. Warner fuppofes that a town or village was formed near 
this {pot by the Britons, That the Romans were acquainted 
withit, is evinced by the contiguity of an encampment called 
Buckland Rings, or Cattle Field, ind by the evidence of Ro- 
man coins, nearly 2oolbs. weight of which, of the Lower 
Empire, were difcovered here in two urns in the year 1744. 
Lymington occurs, in Domefday book under the name of 
Lentune: but it dogs not feem to have attained any confi- 
derable importance till it became the property of baron de 
Redvers, in the time of Henry I.; when, a port being efta- 
blifhed, the wincs of Trance, and other foreigr commodi- 
ties, were unfhipped atits quays. It then alfc became fa- 
mous for its falt-works ; though this manufa¢iure is, with 
great probability, fuppofed to have been eftablifhed at a 
much earlier period. A very extenfive manufacture of ma- 
rine falt is now carried on here: the works are fituated on 
the borders of the fea-fhore, and reach nearly three miles in a 
fouth-welt direGtion. The town confifts principally of one 
long ftreet, and is divided into the new and old town by the 
church, which, though originally a regular pile, confilting 
of a nave, chancel, andaifles, with a {pire in the centre, 1s 
now, through fucceflive alterations, become extremely infor- 
mal. The town hall is a neat building: and here are two 
fets of baths, which are rendered very convenient, and are 
much frequented. Lymington was fummoned asa borough 
to fend reprefentatives to parliament in the reign of Ed- 
ward IfI.: but it does not appear to have complied with 
this precept till tie 27th of Elizabeth. In the reign of 
James I. it was incorporated by charter, and from that pe- 
riod the returns have been regular. he right of election is 
vefted in the mayor and burgefles, in number about eighty. 
The population was ftated, under the act of the year 1800, 
to be 23783 the houfes 492. A market is held on Satur- 
days; and two fairs annually, he fituation of Lyming- 
ton, onthe banks of a navigable river, and fo contiguous 
to the fea, is extremely favourable for trade; but this ad- 
vantage was formerly much greater than at prefent, as, by 
the injudicious conttruétion of a caufeway, the depth of the 
river hag been confiderably leffened, and its channel contra&t- 
ed. Previcus to the making of this caufeway, which was about 
the year 1730, veflels of upwards of 5v0 tons burthen could 
be brought up to the quay; though now one of 300 tons 
can fearcely be navigated. Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. vi. Warner's Account of Lymington, 12mo. 

LYMPHA, Lynpn, in Anatomy, a term given to the 
tranfparent fluid conveyed in the abforbing veflels of the 
body; alfo to a part of the blood. (See AzsorpTion and 
Bioop.) It is often applied alfo to other animal fluids, 
chiefly when clear and nearly tranfparent. 
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LYMPH Ducts, a name given fometimes to the 
lymrhatic veffels. 

LyurHx, among the Romans, a kind of grottoes, or 
artificial caves, fo called from lympha, waiter ; becaufe they 
were furnifhed with a great many tubes, canals, and fecret 
paflages, through which the water fuddenly gufhed upon the 
ipectators, while bufy in admiring the great variety and 
beautiful arrangement: of fhells, with which the grotio was 
adorned. ‘ 

LYMPHATI, or Lympnarici, in Antiquity, a name 
given by the Latins to pofleffed or mad perfons, becaufe 
they were thought to be gifted with divination. Piin. Nat. 
Hitt. lib. xxv. cap. 5. p. 368. edit. Hard. See Lar- 
VATI. 

Thefe anfwer to the wyGornwie of the Greeks: the an- 
cient Greeks called water nympha, which the Latins changed 
into fmpha. The term omphi, fays Mr. Bryant, is of great 
antiquity, and denotes an oracular mfluence, by which peo- 
ple obtained an infight into the fecrets of futurity : it was 
written omphi or amphi, and fignified the oracle of Ham, who, 
according to the Eyyptian theology, was the fame as the fun, 
or Ofiris: and as fountains were decmed facred, thefe were 
ftyled by the Amonians din omphe, or the fountains of the. 
oracle, from the divine influence with which they were fup- 
pofed to abound, which tetms were afterwards contraéted by 
the Greeks into wel, a nymph, who fuppofeé fuch a perfon 
to be an inferior goddefs who prefided over waters. In the 
fame manner from al omphia was derived lympha, which dif- 
fered from aqua or common water, becaufe it was of a fa. 
ered or prophetic nature. Analyfis of Ant. Myth. vol. i, 
p. 250. 

LYMPHATICS, in Anatomy, are the abforbing veffels. ° 
This fyitem is an aflemblage of numerous {mall veffels, arifing 
from all parts of the body, carrying from them various fluids, 
which they pour into the venous fyitem, after making them 
pafs through certain fmall bodies called lymphatic glands, 
and forming part of the fame fytlem with them. The term 
lymphatics was applied to thefe tubes in confequence of their 
containing, in general, a tranfparent fluid or lymph 3 and it 
defignates, therefore, properly fpeaking, only thofe abforb- 
ents, of which the contents relemble lymph. The vefiels, 
which take up the chyle from the intettines, are called 
laGteals, from the appearance of their contents. As the 
itructure and offices of the organs are the fame in all parts, 
thefe diftinétions might lead to erroneous views of the fubjeéts 
and the term abforbents, which denotes their general fun¢tioa, 
feems the molt appropriate. Names derived from the nature 
of the fluid abforbed are more particularly objeGionable, 
becaufe that is very imperfe&ily known to us. We cannot 
fuppofe that one and the fame fluid is abforbed from ferous 
cavities, from the adipous cells, from mufcles, glands, bones, 
&c. ; yet in all thefe cafes it goes under the common and 
very indefinite term lymph. 

Like the termination of the exhalants, the origin of the 
abforbents cannot be demonitrated. They are fo extremely 
delicate, that the eye, affifted even by tke belt optical inftru- 
ments, cannot difcern them: we mu{t therefore infer their 
exiltence from phenomena, and conclude that abforbing vef- 
fels arifé whérever abforption takes place. An attentive ex- 
amization of abforptions fhews us that they occur wherever 
there is exhalation ; fo that the fame table may ferve both 
for exhalants and abforbents.. The following one reprefents 
the latter. : 


Abforbing 
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1. External, arifing on { 


2. Internal, arifing on 


Abforbing veffels. | | 
L 


3. OF nutrition, taking up the 


he ftructure, properties, fun@ions, and. diftribution of 
the abforbing fy{tems, both the veffels and glands, are con- 
fidered in detail in the articles ApsorpenTs and Axsorp- 
TION. = 

Lympuatics of Birds and Fifhes. See Anatomy of Birps 
and Fisues, 

LYNCHBURG, in Geography, a poft-town of Virgi- 
nia, in Bedford county, on the S. tide of James river, neariy 
oppolite to Maddifon, and one mile diftant. It contains 
about roo houfes, and a large warehoufe for the infpeCtion 
of tobacco; 12 miles from London. 

LYNCHET, among Farmers, a line of green f{ward, 
ferving as a boundary to feparate ploughed land, in common 
fields. See Barks. 

LYNCH VILLE, in Geozraphy, a poft-town of Marion 
county, Soith Carolina, 450 miles from Wafhington. 

LYNC15 Lapis, in Natural Hiffory, the name given by 
fome of the writers of the middle age to the belemnites. 

LYNCURIUM, or Lyncurius, in Mineralogical Anti- 
guities, a mineral fublftance, refpecting the nature of which 
feveral conje@ures have been broached, from the time of 
Pliny down to the prefent day. The opinions of the pre- 
fent mineralogiits appear to be divided between amber and 
hyacinth ; but it is molt probable that beth thefe fubftances 
have been confounded underthe name of lyncurium. Pliny, 
in {peaking of the mineral in quettion, is inclined to deny its 
very exiltence: ‘ De lyncurio,’” he fays ‘¢ maxime dici co- 
git auétorum pertinacia. Quippe etiamfi electrum id effet, 
lyncurium tamen gemmam efle contendunt. Fieri autemex 
urina quidem lyncis, fed congefta terra protinus bettia ape- 
riente eam, quoniam invideat hominum ufui. Effe autem 
qualem in igneis fuccinis, colorem,{calpique. Nec folia 
tantum aut ilramenta ad fe rapere, fed gris etiam ac ferri lami- 
nas, quod Diocles quidem et Theophraltus credidit. Ego 
falfum id totum: aréitror, nec vifam in evo noitro gemmam 
ullam ea appellatione.” (Hilt. Nat. xxxvii. 3.) It is re- 
markable that Pliny, whofe incredulity wpon other occa- 
fions was certainly not over great, fhould have treated’ the 
whole of what has. been faid of the lyncurtum as a mere 
fable, when his {cepticiim might have more properly been 
confined to that part of the ftory which relates to the origin 
of the fubftance in quettion. Inftead of this, in {peaking 
of the lynx, he aCtually gives credit to what has been faid of 
the extraordinary quality of its urine. ‘ Lyncum humor 
(he favs) ita redditus ubi gignuntur glaciatur, arefcitve in 
gemmas, carbunculis fimiles, et igneo colore fulgentes, lyncu- 
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t. The mucous furfaces. . 
2. The fkin. 


1. The ferous furfaces. 
2. The cellu'ar fyltem; and 


§ Is Serum. 
deriving from it 


ize at. 


(1. Of fhort and broad 
| bones ; and the ex- 
‘ tremities of 
4 bones. 
2. Of the middle of 
long bones. 


long 


3- Tlie medullary fyftem 


ts OF the joints. 
2.. OF tendinous fheathss 


4. The fynovial fyftem 


refidual nutritive matter of each organ. 


rium vacatas, atque ob id fuccino a plerifque ita genérari pro-. 


dito.” Ib. viii. 39. 
Theophraltus, from whom Pliny-has principally derived 


his information refpecting lyncurium, mentions among its: 
qualities that of attraCting, like amber, particles: of {traw, . 


and even thin laminz of copper or iron. Ourhyacinth does 
not poflefs the quality of becoming ele€tric by friction; a 
circumttance to which fir John Hill does not advert in his 
obfervations on this ftone, which he confiders as the only 


one that can be faid to anfwer the defcription given of the- 


lyncurium by Theophraftus. On the other hand, it muft be 
confeffed that its remaining qualities, as mentioned by the 
Erefian philofopher, viz. the confiderable harduefs attributed 
to it, and the confequent ufe made of it for engraving feals 
on, do not exaétly {quare with the well known characters of 


amber, which is moreover feparately defcribed in -his work a3 + 


a fubftance perfe@tly diftin& from lyncurium. 

Tt is more than probable, that in this cafe, as in many 
others, the qualities of two diftin& fubftances have been er- 
roneoufly combined by the ancients, who, in their attempt 
to identify natural bodies, were but too often {trangely mifled 
bya fancied fimilarity of charaéters, where the eye of a 
modern naturalift would {earcely difcover traces of the moit 
diftant refemblance. 

It would appear that the fineft amber, and a particular 
deep-coloured variety of it, was formerly obtained from Li- 
guria, where, indeed, it ftill occurs, though not in the fame 
quantity in which it is found on the fea-coalt of Pruffia. If 
we may fuppofe the word /icurium to have been derived from 
that part of Italy, it is certainly equally probable that iz- 
norance and the love of the marvellous may afterwards have 
fub{tituted that of Jyncurium, implying the fabulous origin 
of this fubftance from the urine of ‘the lynx. . Similarity of 


colour appears to have been fufficient afterwards to affix the - 
fame appellation to the hyacinth; and it .is probably «this = 


confufion which produced the defeription of ‘Theophraltus - 


above alluded to, and which is partly applicable to amber, and : 
partly to the hyacinth, or any other hard ftone of fimilar ~ 


colour and tranfparency, fuch as.yellow garnets, yellow cal- 
cedony, &c. 


Among the authors. whe have confidered amber to be the - 
lyncurium of the ancients, are Geoffroy, Gefner, Beckman, , 


and Napione ; mott of the other modern writers on minera- 
logy follow St..Epiphanius, Leffler, and Hill, who are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the hyacinth alone could have been 


meant by it. Sir William Watfon fuppofes that. Theophraf- . 


tus's 
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fus’s delcription is applicable to the tourmalin, the ele&trical 
phenomena of which are however.of a peculiar nature ; not 
to mention other objections that may be urged againit the 
identity of the two fubf{tances. 

Of other opinions on this fubje& none deferve to be men- 
tioned, except, perhaps, on account of its fingularity, that 
of Woodward, and fome writers before and after him, who 
fuppofed the lyncurium to be the calcareous petrifaction 
known by the name of belemnites. Indeed it is difficult to 
guefs what can have given origin to this ftrange fuppolition, 
unlefs it be tke circumflance that thefe belemnites, when 
burnt, are faid to give out an unpieafant urinous odour. 

In the Vulgate, mention is made of the ligurius, as one of 
the twelve precious {tones in the breaft plate of the high 
prieft. In the verfion of the Septuagint, it is called 
Avyxovg. St. Epiphanius, enumerating the fame twelve 
gems, gives the following account of the ftone in quettion : 
‘« Ligurius vel lyncurius gemma; de hujus inventione vel’ 
apud nature indagatores, vel apud alios veteres qui harum 
rerum meminerunt, nihil cognovimus. Inveuimus tamen lan- 
‘guriam gemmam vocatam, quam vulgari lingua Jazurium ap- 
pellant. Et forte puto hunc effe lygurium.” (St. Epiph. 
‘Opp. latine.) The fame writer and Hieronymus fufpect 
the lyncurium to be the hyacinth; but how unfettled the 
ideas of St. Epiphanius were refpeéting the latter gem, ap- 
pears from the following account he gives of it: « Hyacin- 
thus igitur diverfas habet formas ; quo enim reperitur colore 
profundior, eo czteris preitantior eft. Similis eft lanz 
‘que fubpurpurafcit aliquatenus.” (1. c. pag. 110.) 

LYNDEBOROUGH, in Geography, a townfhip of 
America, in Hillfborough county, New Hampfhire, about 
vo miles from Portfmouth; incorporated in 1764, and con- 
taining g76 inhabitants. 

LYNDHURST, a village in the parifh of Minfted, 
in the New Foreit of Hampfhire, England, is fituated nine 
miles from Southampton and £6 from London, nearly in 
the centre of the New Forelt, of which it has been, from 
the formation of the foreft, confidered as a fort of capital : 
and here was exercifed the jurifdiction of the chief juitice 
in eyre for this foreit, fo long as he continued to exercife 
it, of which there are no traces fubfequent to the reign of 
‘Charles IY. All the Foreft courts under the verderors are 
{till held here ; as well as thofe of attachmeut, &c. 
as the {wanimote: the former are held on fuch days as the 
prefiding judges appoint, three times in*a year; the latter 
on the 14th of September annually. The king’s houfe, 
in this village, though but an indifferent refidence, is oc- 
‘cupied by the lord warden whenever he vifits the Foreft. 
An ancient ftirrup is preferved here, faid to have been worn 
by William Rufus at the time he was fhot by fir Walter 
Tyrrell. The king’s ftables are very large, and were pro- 
bably confidered as magnificent when firlt ere&ted, which 
appears to have been about the time of Charles II. From 
the hotel at Lyndhurft, which is entirely new built, and 
fitted up with every convenience, is a fine view of the fea, 
and of the Needle rocks at the weft end of the Ifle of 
Wight. Under the population a& of 1800, Lyndhurft 
was returned as containing 181 houfes, inhabited by 882 

erfons. ° 

About one mile weft of Lyndhurit is Cuffnells, the feat 
of the right honourable George Rofe, who has been here 
honoured with two vifits from their majetties and the royal 
family in the years 1Sor and 1804. Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. vi. Gilpin’s Obfervations on the New 
Foreft, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LYNDON, atownfhip in Caledonia county, Vermont, 


-The entrance to the S. is in N. lat. 58° 12. 


LYN 
N. of St. Johnfourg, and S. of Burke and Billymead ; con- 


taining 622 inhabitants. 

LYNN, Sacus of the Indians, a maritime poft-town 
of America, in Effex county, Maffachufetts, on a bay, 
N.E. of Bofton bay, and about nine miles N. by E. from 
the town of Boiton. The townfhip was incorporated in 
1637, and contains 2537 inhabitants. In this townfhip 
are two parifhes, befides a fociety of Methodiits, and a 
large number of Friends. The principal manvfacture is 
that of women’s filk and cloth fhoes, which are fold for 
home ufe, and fhipped to the fouthern ftates and to the 
Weit Indies. Lynn beach, which is a mile in length, 
connects the peninfula, called «‘ Nahant?’ with the main 
land. In the f{ummer feafon it is a place of great refort 
from neighbouring towns, and ufed as a race-ground. 

Lynn River, a river of Norfolk county, in Upper Ca- 
nada, which rifes in Windham townfhip, and difcharges 
itfelf into lake Erie, affording a good harbour for bat- 
teaux. 

Lynn Canal, an inlet on the W. coaft of North America, 
and upper arm of Crofs found; extending about 60 miles 
N. from the N. extremity of Chatham Sound; fo named 
by Capt. Vancouver, from Lynn, the place of his nativity. 
E. long. 
Ber yar. 

LYNNFIELD, a townfhip of America, in Effex 
county, Maflachufetts, N.E. of Salem, and 15 miles N. 
by E. from Botton; incorporated in 1782, and containing 
468 inhabitants. 

LYNNHAVEN Lakzg, a bay at the S. end of Chefa- 
peak bay, into which Lynnhaven river difcharges its 
waters ; lying between the mouth of James’s river and cape 
Henry. \ 

LYNN-REGIS, or Kina’s Lynv, a large refpeCtable 
fea-port, borough, and market town, in the hundred of 
Freebridge Lynn, in the county of Norfolk, England, is 
fituated te’ miles from the Britifh ocean, on the eaftern 
bank of the Great Oufe river, which at this place is nearly 
the breadth of the Thames above London bridge. Lynn 
is diftant from Norwich 44 miles, and from London 96. 
It is written Lun and Lena in. Domefday book; ard ap- 
pears to have been, at the time of that furvey, a place of 
fome confequence and trade. Previous to the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was called Bifhop’s Lynn, but falling into 
the poffeffion of that monarch he changed its name to Lynn 
Regis. ‘The town is nearly one mile and a quarter in, 
length ; its greateft breadth being half a mile. Four {mall 
rivers, called Fleets, divide it into feveral parts, which are 
conneéted by eleven bridges. The whole is encompafied on 
the land fide by a deep wet fofs, flanked by a wail, which 
was formerly defended by nine baftions, but is now ina 
dilapidated ftate. At the north end isa platform battery, 
called St. Anne’s port, mounted with ten eighteen pounders, 
which were planted here in 1627. Great improvements 
have been recently made in the ftreets and avenues of the 
town. 

Lynn has had fifteen charters granted to it by various 
fovereigns of England. It was frit incorporated by king 
John; and has fent two burgeffes to parliament ever fince 
the twenty-fixth year of Edward I. The right of election 
is vefted in the freemen and free burgeffes, in number about 
330. The corporation coniifts of a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, and eighteen common council-men. By the po- 
pulation furvey, made in the year 1Soo, the number of 
houfes was 2012, occupied by 10,096 perfons. : 

The town contains feveral public buildings, fome of which 
exhibit curious fpecimens of architeural antiquity. The 
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principal is the church of St. Margaret, which, with a 
priory, was founded by Herbert, bifhop of Norwich, in the 
time of William Rufus. It was a very f{pacious f{tructure, 
and though now curtailed of its original dimenfion is ftill a 
large and noble pile. It confilts of a nave with aifles, a 
- chancel or choir with aifles, a tranfept, and two towers at 
the welt end; the roof is fupported by twenty-two columns, 
which feparate the body from the aifles. At the eaftern 
extremity of the town is an ancient edifice, called the Lady’s 
or the Red° Mount chapel; which confilts of an octagonal 
wall of red brick, and is con{tructed on a very fingular plan. 
Within this is a handfome cruciform chapel, feventeen feet 
in length, fourteen in breadth, and thirteen in height; the 
roof is formed of ftone, with numerous groins, &c. exattly 
refembling the ceiling of King’s college chapel, Cambridge. 
This carious ftruéture is verging to decay. St. Nicholas’s 
chapel, built about the time of Edward III., is 200 feet in 
ength, 78 in breadth, and 170 feet from the foundation to 
the top of the tower. The body confifts of a nave feparated 
from the aifles by ten flender columns on each fide, fupport- 
ing an equal number ‘of acutely pointed arches: the roof is 
groined, and the entrance doors are finely carved. A large 
monument of white marble commemorates fir Benjamin 
Keene, K.B. a native of this town, and many years am- 
baffador to the court of Madrid, in which city he died, 
Dec. 15,4757; his remains were brought here for inter- 
ment. The ealt and weft windows of this chapel are-large, 
and are both adorned with numerous mullions and tracery. 
The fouthern porch is profufely ornamented with tracery, 
niches, &c. A view and plan of this porch, with’ plan, 
views, fection, &c. of the Red Mount chapel, alfo hiftorical 
and deferiptive accounts of the two buildings, are publifhed 
in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
vol. iii. 
The chapel of St. James, after the diffolution, being 


in a ruinous condition, was rebuilt in 1682, and converted , 


into an hofpital for fifty poor people. Great additions have 
fince been made to -the building, and it is now the general 
workhoufe for thetown. The Exchange, or Cultom houfe, 
which was ereSted in 1683 by fir John Turner, knt. is a 
neat freeftone building, with two tiers of pilafters, the lower 
in the Doric, and the upper in the Ionic order; it occupies 
the {cice of an old religious houfe, which was appropriated 
to the Trinity guild. Several other relizious eltablifhments 
were founded here, of which few veltiges remain, except 
an hexagonal fteeple, belonging to the monaftery of the 
Grey friars, which ferves as a good land-mark to veffels 
entering the harbour. ‘Two markets are held on Tuefdays 
and Saturdays, in different places: the Tuefday market- 
place comprifes an area of three acres, furrounded by fome 
good houfes ; near the centre, on anafcent of four fteps, 
ftands a building, called the Market-crofs, of freeltone, erected 
in the year 1710; the lower part is encompaffed by a peri- 
ftyle formed by fixteen Ionic columns; the upper part is 
finifhed with a cupola, and the whole is feventy feet in height. 
The Saturday market -is kept in a convenient area recently 
opened near St. Margaret’s church-yard. Tne Guildhall 
is an ancient ftrudcture of ftone and flint ; it contains a large 
ftone hall, courts for the adminiftration of juitice, and three 
fpacious affembly rooms. On the firlt Monday in every 
month, the mayor, aldermen, magiftrates and clergymen 
meet, to hear and determine all controverfies between the 
inhabitants, in an amicable manner, for th® prevention of 
law-fuits. This laudable praétice originated in the year 1558, 
and is called the Fea{t of Reconciliation. This town, not having 
any frefh fprings, was formerly much diflrefled for water ; 
but it is now fupplied from a river near Gaywood, whence 
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the water is conveyed by {mall canals, to the conduits in 
the town. 

Lynn harbour is deep, but the anchorage is bad, from 
the oozy bed of the river. It is capable of receiving three 
hundred fail of fhipping. At what time it was firlt ufed 
as a haven is not afcertained : but fubfequent to the reign 
of Henry IIL. Lynn afpired to commercial confequence, 
gradually rofe from its primitive obfcurity, and progreflively 
became a confiderable port. Its fituation, fo near the North 
fea, and the inland navigation conneéted with it, gives the 
town great commercial advantages. It is open, to a com- 
munivation with all the north of Europe ; and, by means of 
the Oufe and its collateral rivers, can extend its navigation 
into eight counties, exclufive of other conveyances by land 
carriage and canals. It imports annually about 100,000 
chaldrons of coals, and above 2000 pipes of wine; in 
which two articles it exceeds all other ports in England, 
except London, Brillol, and Newceattle. In return for thefe, 
and other heavy artic'es, with which it {upplies the interior, 
it receives back for exportation cord and various manufac- 
tured articles. Beauties of England and Wales, vol. x1. 
Richards’s Hiftory, &c. of King’s Lynn, 8vo. 1811, Par- 
kin’s Hiftory of Lynn, folio. : 

LYNX, in Ajtronomy, is a conttellation of the northern 
hemifphere, made by Hevelius out of unformed ftars: the 
number of itars in Hevelius’s catalogue is nineteen, and in 
See CONSTELLATION. 

Lywnx, in Mythology, was a fabulous animal confecrated 
to Bacchus. See Frris Lynx. 

Lynx, ia Zoology. See Ferris Lyn. 

Lynx, Perfian. See Fetis Caracal. , 

TSViO'ES in Geography, a {mall ifland of Denmark, near 
the S. coaft of Funen. N. lat. 55° 3/. E. long. 10° to’. | 

LYOENA,a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers, 
where the independent Arabs lodge their riches as in a place 
of fafety ; as it is defended by a warlike tribe, who have 
withftood the power of the Turks ; 106 miles 8. of Conftan- 
tina. 

LYON, a river of Scotland, which rifes in Loch Lyon, 
on the S.W. part of the county of Perth, and runs into the 
Tay ; 2 miles E.N.E. of Kenmore. 

LYONNET, Peres, in Biography, an eminent naturlift, 
was bern at Maettricht in 1707. He acquired a good 
knowledge of modern and ancient languages, underitood 
mufic, and was a good engraver and feulptor, He had 
been originally bred to the law, and became fecretary to the 
ftates of Holland. In the latter years of his life he applied 
the whole force of his mind to the itudy of natural hiftory, 
particularly to the fcience of entomology, on which he 
wrote feveral books. He died at the Hague in 1789: he 
had been eleéted a member of the Royal Society of London, 
and of feveral foreign academies. 

LYONNOIS, in Geography, Pagus Lugdunenjis, was, 
before the revolution, a province of France, bounded on the 
N. by Bourgogne and Maconnois, on the E. by the Sadne 
and the Rhone, on the S. by Languedoc, and on the W. by 
Auvergne ; lying between 45° 15' and 46° 15’ N. lat. and 
between 3° 45! and 4” 50' E. long. ; being 24 leagues from 
N. to S. and 16 from W. to E. This province is watered) 
by the Rhone, the Sadne, and the Loire, and is moderately 
fertile, producing grain, wine, and fruits. It was annexed 
to the crown of France in “15633 and confifted of three 
fmall provinces, viz. Lyonnois Proper, Forez, and Beaujo- 
lais. The former, being thirteen leagues in length, and 
eight in breadth, is diverfified with hills, gentle eminences, 
and plains. It yields little grain; but fome dittri€s furnifh 


good wine, and excellent pafturage. 1t has a copper mine, 
and. 
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andamineral fpring. Forez confifts principally of an ex- 
tenfive and fruitful valley, yielding grain, wine, hemp, and 
chefnuts, and is watered by the Loire and other {treams. 
Beaujolais is a fertile diftri€, twelve leagues in length, and 
feven in breadth. Lyonnois and Beaujolais are now in- 
cluded in the department of the Rhone and Forez in that 
of the Loire. 

LYONS, in Geography, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea, near the E. coait of Oby. S. lat. 1° 35’. E. long. 
2828? 14! : 

Lyons, Lugdunum, a city of France, and capital of the 
department of the Rhone ; but, before the revolution, the 
capital of the province called Lyonnois, above defcribed, 
fituated at the conflux of the Rhéne and the Sadae; over 
the former there are two bridges, and over the latter three. 
"This city was one of the places conquered by Czfar; buta 
little after the death of this di€@tator, Munatius Plancus re- 
ceived orders from the Roman fenate to re-aflemble at 
Lugdunum the inhabitants of Vienne, who had been driven 
from this city by the Allobroges. In a little time this 
colony became very powerful, fo that Strabo fays it was 
not inferior to Narbonne, with refpect to number of inha- 
bitants. In the fifth century this city was taken by the 
Burgundians, whole king became feudatory to Clovis. The 
fons of Clovis, however, fubdued the Burgundians, and took 
pofleffios of Lyens, When the dominions of Lewis De- 
bonnaire were divided, Lyons, with the greateft part of 
Burgundy, was transferred to Lothaire. Before the re- 
volution, it was the fee of an archbifhop, who was primate 
of France, and was reckoned the fecond city of the kingdom 
in trade, manufactures, and commierce ; and was fuppofed 
to contain 150,000 inhabitants. Thefe were, in all periods, 
dillinguithed for induflry, arts, and love of freedom. Under 
the Romans, as a municipium, it poffeffed valuable immunities : 
and when it became a colony, it was cherifhed and protected. 
Under the fovereigns of France, it has enjoyed peculiar pri- 
vileges, being governed by its own magiltrates, and guarded 
by its own militia. Four annual fairs, each of fifteen days, 
inttituted in the reign of Lewis XI., have much contributed 
to the advancement of its traffic. Its good government 
naturally attracted citizens, whilit the troubles excited at 
various periods i the neighbouring ftates, more efpecially 
about the year 1290, between the contending factions of the 
Gue!phs and Ghibeilines, occafioned many from Italy and 
Florence to take refuge in a city where they could live in 
fecurity and peace. ‘The principal dependence of Lyons, 
and the fource of its wealth, have been its manufacture of 
filk in all its branches. The trade of Lyons has been im- 
menfe with Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
England, &c. From Spain, the inhabitants received wool, 
filks, drugs, piaftres, and ingots of gold and filver, in rerurn 
for cloth, linen, futtian, coffee, paper, &c. To Italy they 
fent cloth, linen, filk ftuffs, lace, books, mercery, and mi!- 
linery, receiving in return filk, velvet, damafk, fatin, taffeties, 
and rice. To Switzerland they fent coarfe cloth, hats, 
faffron, wine, oil, foap, and mercery, and received from 
thence cheefe, linen, and, in time of war, horfes. The great 
towns of Germany purchafe from Lyons, befides the fame 
merchandize as the Swifs, ftuffs of gold and filver. From 
Holland, Lyons took more merchandize than that which it 
fent in return. With the other parts of France it carried 
on avery contiderable trade. Lyons reckoned eleven parifhes, 
fix gates, four fauxbourgs, and was divided into thirty-five 
diftricis, named “ Panonages.”? ‘The cathedral church was 
a magnificent Gothic building ; the town-houfe is éfteemed 
one of the moft beautiful in Europe; and its other public 
buildings, before the revolution, were four abbies, fifty con- 
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vents, three public {chools, a college of phyfic, two general 
hofpitals, &c. ; and, befides thefe, an academy of {ciences, 
inftituted A.D. 1700, and an academy of fine arts, efta- 
blifhed in 7724, both which were united in 1758, a fociety 
of agriculture, a veterinary {chool, a theatre, a public li- 
brary, feventy companies of tradefmen and artifts, three 
forts, an arfenal well fupplied and carefully arranged, an in- 
firmary, five hundred feet in length, &c. to all which we may 
add magnificent quays. “At an early period of the revolu- 
tion, an union was formed between the towns of Lyons, 
Marfeilles and Toulon, under the title of « Federal Repub- 
licanifm,’’ contrary to the fenfe of the nation, which inclined 
to favour a republic one and indivifible. Lyons contained 
a great number of difaffected perfons, both Royalifts and 
Girondifts, and was declared to be in a ftate of rebellion. 
After a fiege of two months, during which it is fuppofed to 
have loft 2000 men, and a great part of the city was reduced 
to afhes, Lyons furrendered, and many of the rebels who 
were not able to efcape were taken and executed. By a 
decree of the convention, the walls and public buildings of 
Lyons were ordered to be deitroyed, and the name of the 
city itfelf to be changed into that of ‘ Ville A ffranchie ;”’ 
but this decree was afterwards repealed. . It is flated to 
contain 109,500 inhabitants, and the fix cantons, into which 
it is divided, to include 123,510, on a territory of 55 kilio-’ 
metres, in four communes. N, lat. 45° 46'. E. long. 4° 50!. 

Lyons, a village of America, in Ontario county, and 
townfhip of Phelps, in New York, at the junGtion of Mud 
and Canandarque creeks ; 16 miles N. of Geneva, and about 
20 S. of Sodus; fituated in a fire country, and accom- 
modated with excellent advantages for water-conveyance. 

LYONSIA, in Botany, ferves to commemorate Mr. Ifrael 
Lyons, born at Cambridge in 1739, being the fon of a 
Polith Jew, fettled there as a filverimith; who publifhed 
«¢ A Hebrew Grammar,’’ and “ Obfervations and Enquiries 
relating to various Parts of Scripture Hiltory.”” He was 
diftinguifhed as a mathematician and botanift, and had the 
honour of inftructing in the latter fcience the celebrated 
fir Jofeph Banks, by whofe recommendation he read a courfe 
of leG&tures on Botany at Oxford, where fuch a courfe was 
then much wanted. He died in Inondon of the meafles, 
about two years after he had accompanied Captain Phipps, 
afterwards lord Mulgrave, towards the north pole, in 1773. 
For fome time he was employed as one of the calculators 
of the Nautical Almanac, for which he received an annual 
falary of an hundred pounds: and at the time of his death 
he was preparing for the prefs a complete edition of all the 
works of Dr. Halley. Befides feveral mathematical werks, 
among which we may reckon his ‘¢ Fluxtons,’’ publifhed in 
17583 he had in contemplation a Flora Cantabrigenfis ; 
but pubhthed only a “ Fa/ciculus’? of plants difcovered in 
that neighbourhood fince the time of Ray, in 1763, in 8vo. 
Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. i. 466. Wern. Tranf. v. 1. 
66.—Clals and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Contorte, Linn. Apocinee, Jufl. Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped; its mouth and tube 
without feales ; limb in five deep, recurved, equilateral feg- 
ments. Stamens prominent; filaments thread-fhaped, in- 
ferted into the middle of the tube; anthers arrow-fhaped, 
cohering with the ftigma by the middle, their hind lobes 
void of polien. Germen of two cells; ftyle one, thread- 
fhaped, dilated at the top; ftigma fomewhat conical. 
Seales at the bafe of the germen combined. Capfule 
cylindrical, of two ceils, its valves like follicles, with a 
parallel diltin@t partition, bearing the feeds on each fide 
upon fixed receptacles. 

1. L.framinea, the only fpecies, gathered by Mr. Brown 
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at Port Jackfon, and in Van Diemen’s land. A climbing 
forub, with oppofite eaves. Cymes terminal, three forked. 
Flowers among the {malleft of this tribe, their limbs bearded. 

LYPERANTHUS, from aurn fadnefs, and avdosy a 


flower, becaufe of the very dark-red gloomy hye of the 


bloffoms, which is unufual in this tribe.—Brown Prodr. 
Nov. Holl. v. x. 325.—Clafs and order, Gynandria Monan- 
dria. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth fuperior, ringent, of three leaves, 
the upper one vaulted, the reft flattifh. Cor. Petals two, 
nearly equal and fimilar to the flatter calyx-leaves. Netary 
fhorter, its edges afcending, hood-like, with a taper point, 
the difk glandular or papillary. Stam.-Anther terminal, 
permanent, its cells clofe together; mafles of pollen two in 


-eachcell, powdery. Pi/?. Germen inferior ;_ ftyle columnar, 


linear. -Peric. Capfule. Seeds numerous: 

Eff. Ch. Calyx ringent ; its upper leaf vaulted. Lip 
Shorter, hooded, glandular, with a taper point. Style li- 
near. Anther vertical, permanent. 

A genus of {mooth Orchidee, growing on the ground. 
Bulbs naked, undivided, terminating the defcending caudex, 
which throws out roots above them. Stem bearing a fingle 
leaf clofe to the root, and two braéteas above, befides what 
accompany each flower. Flowers racemofe, very dark red, 
moftly reverfed. 

1. L. fuaveolens. Leaf linear, elongated. Petals afcend- 
ing. Difk of the neétary bearing rows of feffile glands ; 
its margin naked.—Found near Port Jackfon, New South 
Wales. 

2. L. ellipticus. Leaf Janceolate-elliptical. Diflc of the 
neGtary papillary ; its margin naked.—Gathered by Mr. 
G. Caley in the fame neighbourhood. 

3. L. nigricans. Leaf ovate, fomewhat heart-fhaped. 
Petals divided. Lip fringed; its difk papillary.—Found 
by Mr. Brown near Port Jackfon, as well as in the fouthern 
part of New Holland. 

LYRA, in Anatomy, a name applied to a certain part of 


the brain. See Brain. 
Lyra, in Afronomy, a conftellation in the northern he- 
mifphere. 


The number of its ftars, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, is ten ; 
in Tycho’s, eleven; in Hevelius’s, feventeen; and in the 
Britannic catalogue, twenty-one. See ConsTELLATION. 

Lyra, Nicuoras pe, in Biography, a learned French 
monk and commentator on the {criptures in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, was born in a {mall town in the 
diocefe of Evreux, in Normandy. He was defcended from 
Jewifh parents, but becoming a Chriftian, he embraced a 
religious life in a monaitery at Verneuil, in 1291. Having 
remained there fome time, he was fent to Paris, where he 
applied with the greatett diligence to his ftudies, and was 
admitted to the degree of doétor. He died in this city in 
the year 1340. He was author of “ Poftills,’’ or a com- 
pendium of the whole bible, which he began in 1293, and 
finifhed in the year 1330. ‘The firft edition of this work 
was publifhed at Rome in 1472, in feven volumes folio, and 
is now become rare ; but it has fince undergone various im- 
preffions at Bafil, Lyons, Doway, Antwerp, &c. of which 
the belt is faid to be that of Antwerp in 1634, in fix vo- 
lumes folio. De Lyra was alfo the author of “ Moral 
Commentaries upon the Scriptures ;” “* A Difputation 
againft the Jews ;” and other pieces. Moreri. 

Lyra, in Ichthyology, the name of a fifh of the ¢rigla 
kind, of which there are two varieties, reckoned by Artedi 
and Linneus two different fpecies. The one is the piper 
(fee Trieta Lyra), the other, the /yra cornuta, or horned 
harp-fifh. This lait is a fith of an o¢tangular form, covered 
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all over with bony feales; thefe are of a rhomboidal figure, 
and each has in its middle a fharp and ftrong prickle bending 
backwards : it is of a red colour, and its head is very large 5 
its fnout divides towards the extremity into two long horns, 
on which are placed two perpendicular fpines, and a third 
above makes an acute angle with thefe ; it has one very long 
fin on the back, and another an{wering to it behind the anus : 
alfo two large ones at the gills, and two fmaller on the belly ; 
it has only two filaments, called fingers, behind its gill-fins ; 
its mouth is large, but has no teeth, and there are feveral 
beards on its under jaw ; two of which are longer than the 
re{t, and are branched : it is caught in the Mediterranean, 
and brought to market at Rome ; it isa fcarce fifh in other 
places, and at Montpellier was once fhewn to Mr. Ray for 
the remora. See Tricia Cataphraéa. 

Lyra is alfo a fpecies of Callionymus ; which fee. See 
Draconer, under which article the other fpecies of the 
callionymus are defcribed. 

Lyra is alfo the name of a beautiful fea-fhell of the 
genus of the concha globofa, or dolium. There are three 
{pecies of the lyra, or harp-fhell. 1. The common lyra, 
which has thirteen rofe-coloured ribs running along its body. 
2. The eleven-ribbed lyra ; and 3. The noble harp, or Jyra 
nobilis, "This isa moft elegantly variegated fhell ; its ground 
colour isa deep brown, and its variegations very elegant and 
black. See ConcnoLocy. 

Lyr#@ Lucida. See Lucipa. 

LYRATUM Fotrum, in Botany. See Lear, 

LYRE, Avpa, Lyra, in the Ancient Mufic, a mufical in- 
ftrument of the {tring kind, fo dear to the Greeks, that they 
have by turns attributed its invention to Mercury, Apollo, 
Linus, Orpheus, and Amphion; making it the fymbol of 
all excellence in poetry and mufic. The poets and hiito- 
rians of fabulous times, however, feem mo{t to agree in 
afcribing the invention to Mercury. And among the ac- 
counts of the feveral writers of antiquity who have men- 
tioned this circumftance, and confined the invention to the 
Egyptian Mercury, that of Apollodorus (Bibliotheca, lib. ii.) 
feems the moft intelligible and probable. ‘The Nile,” 
fays this writer, ‘ after having overflowed the whole coun. 
try of Egypt, when it returned within its natural bounds, 
left on the fhore a great number of dead animals of various 
kinds, and, among the reft, a tortoife, the flefh of which 
being dried and waited by.the fun, nothing was left within 
the fhell but nerves and cartilages, and thefe being braced 
and contracted by deficcation, were rendered fonorous ; Mer- 
cury, in walking along the banks of the Nile, happening to 
{trike his foot againit the fhell of this tortoife, was fo 
pleafed with the found it produced, that it fuggefted to him 
the firft idea of a lyre, which he afterwards conftruéted in 
the form of a tortoife, and ftrung it with the dried finews of 
dead animals.” 

Cenforinus, however (De Die Nat. cap. 22.), attributes to 
Apollo the firft idea of producing found from a ftring, which 
was fuggelted to him by the twang of his fifter Diana’s 
bow. ‘Yaaruw is ftritly to twang a tring, and Yaayo; the 
found which the bow-ftring produces at the emiflion of the 
arrow. Euripides in Bacch. v. 782. ufes it in that fenfe, 
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Yaarasos yeveos.”” 
“< Who twang the nerve of each elaftic bow.” 


Father Montfaucon fays it is very difficult to determine 
in what the lyre, cithara, chelys, pfaltery, and harp differed 
from each other ; as he had examined the reprefentations of 
fix hundred lyres and citharas in ancient {culpture, all which 
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he found without a neck, and the firings’ open as in the 
modern harp, played by the fingers. (Antiq. Expl. tom. iii. 
lib. 5. cap. 3.) © But though ancient and modern authors 
ufually confound thefe inftruments, yet a manifeft diftin&tion 
is made by Arift. Quintil. in the following paffage, p. 101. 
After difcufling the charaGters of wind-irftruments, he fays, 
«© Among the ftringed inftruments, you will find the lyre-of 
a charaéter analogous to mafculine, from the great depth or 
gravity, and roughnefs of its tones; the fambuca of a fe- 
minine character, weak and delicate, and from its great acute- 
nefs, and the fmallnefs of its ftrings, tending to diffolve and 
enervate. Of the intermediate inftruments, the polypthon- 
gum partakes molt of the feminine ; but the cithara differs 
not much from the mafculine charaser of the lyre.’ Here is 
a feale of f{tringed inflruments ; the lyre and fambuca at the 
extremes ; the polypthongum and cithara between ; the one 
next to the fambuca, the other next to the lyre. He after- 
wards juft mentions that there were others between thefe. 

Now it is natural to infer, that as he conitantly attributes 
the manly charaéter to gravity of tone, the cithara was pro- 
bably the more acute inftrument of the two; lefs loud and 
rough, and ftrung with f{maller itrings. Concerning what 
difference there might be inthe form and ftruéture of the 
inftruments, he is wholly filent. The paffage, however, is 
curious as far as it goes, and decifive. The cithara may, 
perhaps, have been as different from the lyre, as a fingle 
harp from one that is double; and it feems to be clearly 
pointed out by this multiplicity of names that the Greeks 
had tao principal {pecies of ftringed inftrumente ; one, like 
our harp, of full compafs, that refted on its bafe; the other 
more portable, and. flung over the fhoulder, like our fraller 
harp or guitar, or like the ancient lyres reprefented in {culps 
ture. 

Tacitus, Annal. xvi. 4. among the rules of decorum ob- 
ferved by public performers, to which Nero, he fays, {tri€lly 
fnbmitted, mentions, * That he was not to fit down when 
tired.”? Ne feffus refideret. It is remarkable that he calls 
thefe rules, Cithare Leges, “ The Laws of the Cithara ;” 
which feems to afford a pretty fair proof of its being of 
fuch a fize and form as to admit of being played on /land- 
ing. 

“he ufe of the phorminx in Homer, leads rather to the 
rough, manly, harp-like charaéter. But a paflage in Or- 
pheus, Argon. 350, feems to make phorminx the fame as 
chelys, the Intiform inftrument of Mercury. It is there 
faid of Chiron, that he “fometimes {trikes the cithara of 
Apollo ; fometimes the fhell-refounding phorminx of Mer- 
cury, 
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This paflage is curious ; for though the Argonantics were 
not written by Orpheus himfelf, they have all the appear- 
ance of great aitiquity. 

The belly of a theorbo, or arch-lute, is nfually made in 
the fhell-form, as if the idea of its origin had never been 
loft ; and the etymology of the word guitar feems naturally 
deducible from citham ; it is fuppofed that the Roman C 
was hard, like the modern K, and the Italian word chitarra 
is manifeftly derived from Kifaen, cithara. 

Inthe hymn to Mercury, afcribed to Homer, Mercury 
and Apollo are faid to play with the cithara under their 
arms, Ver. 507. 53° vrwrenoy xiOopi2, /ud ulna cithari-ludebat, 
“ played with the cithara under his arm.” So in ver. 432. 
tmwrruov, af his arm, fhould, according to the critics, be 
UrwAeviov, aS It is afterwards. This feems to point out a 
guitar more than a harp; but the ancients had lyres, citharas, 


and teftudos of as different fhapes from each other, as our 
harp, fpinnet, virginal, and pianoforte. Pe 

Thefe paffages in old authors are a kind of antique draw 
ings, far more fatisfactory than thofe of ancient feulpture ; 
for we have feen the fyrinx, which had a regular feries of 
notes afcending or defcending, reprefented with feven pipes, 
four of one length, and three of another, which of courfe 
would furnifh no more than two different founds.- The 
cymbals too, which were to be ftruck againft each other, 
are piaced in the hands of fome antique figures in {uch a 
manner, that it is impoffible to bring them in conta& with 
the neceffary degree of force, without amputating, or at 
leaft violently bruifing the thumbs of the performer. And itis 
certain that artilts continued to figure inftruments in the mo 
fimple and convenient form for their defigns, long after they 
had been enlarg€d, improved, and rendered more compli- 
cated.. An initance of this in ovr own country will confirm 
the affertion. In the reign of George II. a marble ftatue 
was erected to Handel, in Vauxhall gardens. The mufi- 
cian is reprefented playing upon a lyre. Now if this ftatue 
fhould be preferved from the ravages of time and accident 
12 or 1400 years, the antiquaries will naturally: conclude 
that the inftrument upon which Handel acquired his repu- 
tation was the lyre; though we are at prefent certain that. 
he never played on, or even faw a lyre, except in wood or 
dione. £ 

In one of the ancient paintings at Portici, we faw a lyre 
with a pipe or flute for the crofs bar, or bridge at the top. 
Whether this tube was ufed as a flute to accompany the lyre, 
or only a pitch-pipe, we know not ; nor in the courfe of our 
enquiries has any fimilar example of fuch a junétion occurred 
elfewhere. . 

Broffard feems to have abridged the hiftory and progrefs 
of the lyre chronologically in the moft fhort and clear man- 
ner, which Graflineau has {pun out to great length by jump- 
ing from one century to another, and crowding together all 
the wild and incoherent ftories relative to the lyre, its-in- 
ventors and performers, that he could find. All that the 
diligent and generally accurate Broffard {ays on the fabje& 
is, that the lyre was a ttringed inftrument, upon which the 
whole mufical fyftem of the ancients has been built. It is 
‘pretended that Mercury firft invented it by chance, and that 
it had only then three ftrings, which confifted of BC D; 
that Apollo added a fourth, Corebus, a fifth, Hyagnis, a 
fixth, and Terpander, a feventh. It remained in this tate 
till the time of Pythagoras, or, according to others, Lycaon. 
added to it an eighth firing, to render the extremities con- 
jfonant. 'Timotheus afterwards added a ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh ftring. Others after him increafed the number to 
fixteen, that 1s, fifteen principals, and one added, which'will 
be explained in the articles PRosLAMBANOMINOS and Sys- 
Tem; which fee. - : 

Mr. Barnes, in the prolegomena to his edition of Ana- 
ereon, has an inquiry into the antiquity and ‘ftruéture of the 
lyre; of which he makes Jubal the firft inventor. For the 
feveral changes this inftrument underwent, by the addition 
of new {trings, he obierves, that, according to Diodorus, it 
had originally only three, referring to the three feafons of the 
year, as the Greeks counted them, viz. {pring, fummer, and 
autumn 3 whence it was called r;syopo¢. Afterwards it had 
feven flrings; as appears from Homer, Pindar, Horace, 
Virgil, &c. -Feftus Avienus gives the lyre of Orpheus 
nine ftrings. David mentions an inftrument of that fort 
ftrung with ten, i pfalterio decachordo. ‘Timotheus of Mi- 
letus-added four to the old feven, which made eleven: Jo- 
fephus, in his Jewifh Antiquities, makes mention of one with 
twelve ftrings; to which were afterwards added fix others, 
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which made eighteen in all. Anacreon himfelf fays, p. 253, 
of Mr. Barnes’s edition, canto viginti totis chordis. As for 
the modern lyre, or Welfh harp, it is fufficiently known. 
(See Hare.) From the lyre, which all agree to be the 
firft inftrument of the ftringed kind in Greece, there arofe 
an infinite number of others, different in fhape and number 
of ftrings; as the pfalterium, trigon, fambucus, peétis, ma- 
gadis, barbiton, teftudo (the two lat ufed promifcuoufly, 
by Horace, with the lyre and cithara), epigonium, fimmi- 
cium, and pandura; which were all {truck with the hand, 
or a pleGtrum. See Psautery, SamBuca, Macapis, 
Barziton, and CirHaRaA. 

Lyre, Lydian. See Lypian Lyre. 

Lyre of the Mufcoviies. This is a rude and coarfe in- 
ftrument, in the form of the ancient lyre of fix ftrings, as 
thick as packthread, which are thrummed with the naked 
fingers after the manner of the lute. 

Lyre, among painters, ftatuaries, &c. is an attribute of 
Apollo and the Mufes. 

LYRIC, fomething fung or played on the lyre or harp. 

Lyric is more particularly applied to the ancient odes 
‘and itanzas ; which anfwer to our airs or fongs, and may be 
played on inftruments. See the next article. 

Lyric Poetry, verfes written for mufic; which, with 
the ancients, implied verfes to be fung to the ac¢compani- 
ment of the lyre. In the fupplement to the firft edition of 
the folio Encyclopédie, there is a very long article on the 
fubje&t. We have often admired the ingenuity, refinement, 
and apparent feeling, with which the French treat the fub- 
ject of dramatic mufic. Even in the feuds and difcuf- 
fions of the Gluckifts and Piccinifts, many of the tracts and 
pamphlets feem to breathe the pureft tafte and moft pro- 
found reafoning of which the theme is capable. The Ita- 
lians, who have fo long furnifhed models of perfeétion’ to the 
reft of Europe in compofition and performance, have not 
half fo much to fay in defence of their talents as the French 
in attacking them. 

The article Lyric Poetry in the fupplement to the firft 
edition of the Encyclopédie, written long before the firm 
adherents to Lulli and Rameau were extinét, is of great 
length, and feems to flow from a writer who had read, 
meditated, and felt, with enthufiafin, all the infpirations 
of the lyrie bards of Greece. He has taken a wide range 
in treating the fubjet, and confidered the union of poetry 
and mufic, not only with more enlarged views than any 
other modern, but perhaps than the ancients themielves. 
He begins in the following manner: ‘“ The lyric poetry of 
the Grecians was not only fung, but compofed to the chords 
of the lyre. This was at firft the characteriftic diftinétion 
of all that was called lyric poetry by the Romans, and 
their defcendants and imitators in later times. ‘The poet 
was a mufician, he called upon the god of verfe, and ani- 
mated himfelf with a prelude. He hxed upon the time, the 
movement, and the mutical period; the melody gave birth 
to the verfe ; and thence was derived the unity of rhythm, 
charaéter, and expreflion, between the mufic and the poem 
that was fung. ‘Thus the poetry became naturally fubfer- 
vient to number and cadence, and thus each lyric poet in- 
vented not only the proper kind of verfe, but alfo the {trophe 
analogous to the melody which he himfelf had created, and 
to which he compofed it. 

% In this refpeét, the lyric poem or ode with the Latins 
and with modern nations, has been nothing more than a 
frivolous imitation of the lyric poem of the Greeks: the 
fay, J fing, but never do fing; they fpeak of the chords of 
the lyre, but have never feen a lyre. No poet, fince 
Horace inclufively, appears to have modelled his odes upon 
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amelody. Horace adopting, by turns, the different fore 
mule of the Greek poets, feems fo much to have forgotten 
that an ode ought to be fung, that he has often fufpended 
the fenfe at the end of the ftrophe, where the air ought 
to repofe, to the beginning of the next flanza.’’ 

This fpecies of poetry was originally employed in cele- 
brating the praifes of gods and heroes ; though it was af- 
terwards introduced into feafts and public diverfions: it is 
a miltake to imagine Anacreon, as the Greeks do, the au- 
thor of it; ‘fince it appears from feripture to have been 
in ufe above a thoufand years before that poet. Mr. 
Barnes fhews how unjuit it is to exclude heroic fubjects 
and actions from this fort of verfe, lyric poetry being ca- 
pable of all the elevation and fublimity fuch fubjecis re- 
quire; which he confirms by the examples of Alexus, 
Stelichorus, Anacreon, and Horace, and by his own eflay, 
a triumphal ode infcribed to the duke of Marlborough, 
at the head of this edition: he contludes with the hiftory of 
lyric poetry, and of thofe ancients who excelled in it. 

The charaéteriltic of lyric poetry, which diftinguifhes it 
from all others,, is dignity and /weetnefs. As gravity rules 
in heroic verfe ; /implicity, in paltoral; tendernefs and JSoftnefi, 
in elegy 5 fharpnefs and poignancy, in fatire; mirth, in co- 
medy ; the pathetic, in tragedy ; and the point, in epigram ; 
fo in the lyric, the poet applies himfelf wholly to foothe the 
minds of men, by, the {weetnefs and variety of the verfe, and 
the delicacy and elevation of the words and thoughts ; the 
agreeablenefs of the numbers, and the defcription of things 
moft pleafing in their own nature. See Ope and Porrry. 

LYRODI, among the Ancients, a kind of muficians whe 
played on the lyre, and fung at the fame time. 3 
_ Lyropt was alfo an appellation given to fuch as made it 
their employment to fing lyric poems, compofed by others, 

LYS, in Geography, one of the 13 departments of the region 
of France, called the Reunited Country, formed of a part of 
Auttrian Flanders ; bounded on the N. by the fea, and on 
the E. by the department of the Efcaut, in N. lat. 51°. 
It contains 36624 kiliometres, or 159 {quare leagues, and 
470,707 inhabitants. It is divided into four circles or dif- 
triéts, 36 cantons, and 250 communes. Its circles are 
Bruges, containing 149,421 inhabitants, Furnes, 49,808, 
Ypres, 107,103, and Courtray, 164,375. The annual 
contributions amount to 4,915,251 fr. and the annual ex- 
pences for government, the adminiftration of jultice, and 
public inftruétion, amount annually to 358,916 ir. 66 cents. 
The capital of this department is Bruges. he foil, in 
general, is fertile, and produces all forts of grain, flax, to- 
bacco, and excellent paftures. 

Lys, St., a town of France, in the department of the 
Upper Garonne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrid 
of Muret; 7 miles W. of Muret. The place contains 
1140, and the canton 5249 inhabitants, on a territory of 
190 kiliometres, in 11 communes. 

LYSANDER, a townfhip of America, in Onondage 
county, New York, incorporated in 1794, and compre- 
hending the military towns of Hannibal and Cicero. The 
number of inhabitants is 121. It is diltant 16 miles S.E. 
of lake Ontario. 

Lysanprr, in Biography, an eminent Spartan com- 
mander in the laft years of the Peloponnefian war, waa 
the fon of Ariftoclitus, a defcendant of the Heraclide, but 
not of the royal line. About the year 406 B.C. Lyiander 
was made the naval commander of the Lacedzmonians. 
His firft meafure was to draw off Ephefus from the interett 
of Athens, which he accomplifhed, and at the fame* time 
gained the friendfhip of Cyrus the younger. He gave 
battle to the Athenian fleet, confilting of 120 fhips, at 
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#gos-Potamos, in the Thracian Cherfonefus, and wholly de- 
ftroyed it except three fhips, with which the enemy’s general 
fled to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. In this celebrated 
battle, which happened 405 years before the Chriftian era, 
the Athenians loft 3000 men, and with them their empire 
and influence among the neighbouring ftates. Lyfander 
knew how to take advantage of this vi€tory, and in the 
following year Athens, worn out by a long war of 27 
years, gave itfelf up to the power of the enemy, and fub- 
mitted, in every refpeét, to the power of Lacedemon. The 
government of Athens was totally changed, and 30 tyrants 
were fet over it by Lyfander. ‘This fuccefs, and the ho- 
nour of having put an end to the Peloponnefian war, ren- 
dered the conqueror extremely proud, and ambitious of 
higher diftin&tions than the conftitution of his country would 
allow. He aimed at univerfal power, by eftablifhing arif- 
tocracy in the Grecian cities of Afia, and he attempted to 
make the crown of Sparta eleétive, in order that he might 
feize it for himfelf, but was, in this refpe&t, unfuccefsful, 
and he was accufed of grofs corruption in endeavouring to 
accomplifh his purpofes. The fudden declaration of war 
againft the Thebans faved him from the accufations of his 
adverfaries, and he was fent with Paufanias againft the 
enemy. The Spartan troops were defeated, and their ge- 
neral Lyfander killed in the year B.C. 394. His body was 
recovered by his colleague Paufanias, and honoured with a 
magnificent funeral. Lyfander was a brave man, but his 
ambition merited the fevereft cenfure. He was arrogant 
and vain in his public, as well as in his private conduét, 
and he. received’ and heard with the greatelt avidity the 
hymns which his courtiers and flatterers fung to his ho- 
nour, But in the midit of all his pomp, his ambition, and 
his intrigues, he died extremely poor, and on account of his 
poverty his daughters were rejeéted by two opulent citizens 
of Sparta, to whom they had been betrothed during the 
life of their father. Plutarch. Cornelius Nepos. Anc. 
Univer. Hitt. 

LYSANDRIA, Avewdeix, in Antiquity, a Samian fefti- 
val, celebrated with facrifices and games in honour of 
Lyfander, the Lacedemonian admiral. It was anciently 
called Aerea, which name was abolifhed by a decree of the 
Samians. , 

LYSANO, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in the pa- 
latinate of Culm; 15 miles S. of Culm. 

LYSE, a town of Norway; 8 miles $.S.W. of Bergen. 

LYSEKIL, a fea-port town of Sweden, in the province 
of Welt Gothland; 16 miles W. of Uddevalla. 

LYSERUS, Porycarp, in Biography, a learned Lu- 
theran divine, was born at Winendeen, in Germany, in 
1552. He was educated at the expence of the prince of 
Wittemburg, and was diftinguifhed as well for great in- 
duftry as confiderable talents. He became diftinguifhed 
as a preacher, and received frequent applications to preach, 
on particular occafions, at Vienna, and in other parts of 
Auftria. In 1576 he took his degree of do€or of di- 
yinity, and in the following year, Auguftus, ele€tor of 
Saxony, was induced, by the fame of his pulpit talents, 
to appoint him a minifter of the church of Wittemburg. 
He was foon raifed to the profefforfhip of divinity in the 
univerfity, and attained to other high honours. In the year 
1594, he was appointed minifter of the court of Drefden, 
where he {pent the remainder of his life, occupied not only 
im literary labours, and in minifterial duties, but in the edu- 
cation of young princes. He died in 1601, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. He was a very voluminous writer, 
particularly as a commentator on the {criptures. He wrote 
likewife feveral controverfial treatifes. 
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Lysrrvus, Jonny, a Lutheran divine of the fame family - 
diftinguifhed for his vaft zeal as a writer in defence of po« 
lygamy. The moft confiderable of his publications is en- 
titled « Polygamia Triumphatrix,” &c. He {pent his fortune 
and his life in endeavours to maintain and propagate his 
favourite doétrine, and with incredible pains travelled through 
almoft every country on the European continent, examining 
libraries for materials to confirm his fyftem. At length, 
having {pent all his property, and being reduced to great 
diftrefs, he died in the neighbourhood of Paris in 1684. 
Moreri. 

LYSIANTHUS, in Botany. (See Listantuus.) The 
latter is, no doubt, the original reading in Browne’s Ja- 
maica. Lamarck adopts the former, apparently from Avsic, 
a difflver, alluding to the deobftruent or purgative qualities 
of fome of the fpecies defcribed by Aublet. 

LYSIARCHA, an ancient kind of magiftrate, being 
the pontiff of Lycia, or fuperintendant of the facred games 
of that province. 

Strabo obferves, that the lyfiarcha was created in a coun- 
cil confifting of the deputies of twenty-three cities ; that is, 
of all the cities in the province ; fome of which cities had 
three voices, others two, and others but one. 

Cardinal Norris fays, that the lyfiarcha prefided in matters 
of religion; in effeét, the lyfiarcha was nearly the fame 
with the afiarcha, and /yriarcha; who, though they were 
all the heads of the councils, or ftates of thofe provinces, 
yet were they eftablifhed principally to take care of the 
games and feafts celebrated in honour of the gods, whofe 
priefts they were inaugurated, at the fame time that they 
were created [y/iarcha, fyriarcha, or afiarcha. 

LYSIAS, in Biography, an eminent Greek orator, born 
at Syracufe about the year 459 B.C. He accompanied 
his father to Athens while he was very young, and was edu- 
cated with great care in that city. In procefs of time he 
became himfelf a teacher of rhetoric, and compofed orations 
for others, but does not appear to have been a pleader. He 
diftinguifhed himfelf by the eloquence and purity of his 
orations, of which it is faid by Plutarch, he wrote no lefs. 
than 425, though the number may with more probability 
be reduced to 230; and of thefe only 34 remain, which are 
to be found in the colleGions of the Greek orators. He 
died in the 81ft year of his age, and in the 378th year B.C. 
Lyfias attained great reputation in his time, which his 
works afterwards fupported, and he is mentioned with ap- 
plaufe by Cicero and Quintilian. Lyfias lived at a fome- 
what earlier period than Ifocrates ; and exhibits a model of 
that manner which the ancients call the <¢ tenuis vel fub- 
tilis”? He has none of the pomp of Ifocrates. He is 
every where pure and attic in the higheft degree; fimple 
and: unaffe@ted ; but wants force, and is fometimes frigid in 
his compofitions. In the judicious comparifon which Dio- 
nyfius of Halicarnaffus makes of the merits of Lyfias and 
Ifocrates, he afcribes to Lyfias, as the diftinguifhing cha- 
racter of his manner, a certain grace or elegance arifing 
from fimplicity + © wrePoxse yae n Avot Askis een to xmerey” no 
Icoxexlus, Bureras: i.e. the ftyle of Lyfias has gracefulnefs 
for its nature ; that of [focrates feems to have it.”” In the 
art of narration, as diftin@, probable, and perfuafive, he 
holds Lyfias to be fuperior to all orators ; at the fame time 
he admits, that his compofition is more-adapted to private 
litigation than to great fubje¢ts. He convinces, but he 
does: not elevate nor animate. ‘The magnificence and {plen- 
dour of Ifocrates are more fuited to great occafions. He is 
more agreeable than Lyfias ; and in dignity of fentiment, 
far excels him, Blair’s Leét, vol.ii. The beft editions of 
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Lyfias’s orations is that by Taylor, London, in 1739, and 
Cambridge 1740. : 

Lysta, ‘in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Syria, 
feated on the river Marfyas, W. of the river Orontes, and 
N.W, of the town of Apamea.—Alfo, a town of Afia 
Minor, in Caria, placed by Ptolemy in Phrygia Major — 
Alfo, a town of the Peloponnefus, in Arcadia, called alfo 
Lufias. 

LYSIMACHIA, in Botany, a very ancient generic 
name, and fo called, according to Pliny and Ambrofinus, 
from Lyfimachus, a favourite general of Alexander the 
Great, who was afterwards king of Thrace. ‘The Englifh 
name of this plant, Loo/éfrife, is evidently taken from Avsis 
wens, a diffalution of Jirife, or a peacemaker, but how this 
title could apply to the king on whom it was beftowed, 
and who appears to have been of a cruel and ferocious tem- 
per, we are at a lofs to imagine, unlefs it were like the ludi- 
crous derivation of /ucus, a non lucendo. 
Schreb. 109. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 816. Mart. Mill. Dict. 
v. 3. Sm. FJ. Brit. 227. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed.2.v. 1. 314. 
Brown. Prod. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 428. Tournef. t. 59. 
Juff. 95. Lamarck Illuftr. t. ror. Gaertn. t. 56.—Clafs 
and order, Pentandria Monogynia, Nat. Ord. Rotacee, Linn. 
Lyfimachia, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, five-cleft, acute, ere&, 
permanent. Cor. of one petal, wheel-fhaped; tube none; 
limb in five, ovate-oblong, deeply cloven fegments. Stam. 
Filaments five, awl-fhaped, oppofite to the fegments of the 
c6rolla, moftly united at the bafe; anthers acuminated. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; flyle thread-fhaped, the 
length of the ftamens; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Capfule glo- 
bofe, mucronated, of one cell and ten valves. “Seeds nume- 
rous, angular. Recept. globofe, very large, dotted. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla wheel-fhaped. Capfute globofe, pointed, 
with ten valves. 

Obf. L. Linum-ftellatum bas fruit with only five valves. 

Nearly the whole of this genus is pretty well known in 
our gardens, whilft fome of its fpecies are found to grow 
f{pontazeoufly in our hedges and fields. It is divided into 
two fe€tions, the firf? of thefe having many flowers on a 
ftalk, the /econd compofed of fuch as are fingle-flowered.— 
Of the firit fe€tion are the following. 

L. vulgaris. Yellow Loofeftrite. Linn. Sp. Pl. 209. 
Engl. Bot. t.761. Curt. Lond. fafc. 5. t. 19.—Panicled. 
Clufters terminal. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acute-——A na- 
tive of fhady, watery places on the banks of rivers, flower- 
ing in July.— Root perennial, creeping. Stems erect, three 
feet high, leafy, many-flowered. Leaves oppofite, often 
three or four together, {preading, veiny, {mooth, fometimes 


downy. Cluflers ereét, each partial flower-ftalk with an 
awl-fhaped bra¢tea at its bafe. #/owers yellow and hand- 
fome. 


“L, thyrfiflora. Tufted Loofeftrife. Linn. Sp. Pl. 209. 
Engl. Bot. t. 176.— Flowers in lateral, pedunculated cluf- 
ters.—This extremely rare plant, when it does occur, may 
be found in damp, watery fituations, in particular parts of 
Yorkfhire and Scotland. It flowers in July.— Root peren- 
nial, creeping. Stems eret, a foot and half high, perfectly 
fimple, round, leafy, {mooth, now and then woolly. Leaves 
oppofite, feffile, acute, entire, fmooth. lowers in axil- 
lary, denfe clufters, {mall, of a lefs brilliant colour than the 
laft. Many parts of the herbage and inflorefcence are pret- 
tily {potted with red. 

Of the remaining fpecies belonging to this feétion, as 
they are detailed in Willdenow, none are natives of Britain. 
They are called L. decurrens, Ephemerum, atropurpurea, dubia, 
and frida, 


Linn. Gen. 83. 
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, The fecond fection comprifes, among{t others, the fol- 
owing : 

Ly. nemorum. Yellow Pimpernel, or Wood Loofe- 
ftrife. Linn. Sp, Pl. 211. Engl. Bot. t.527. Curt. Lond. 
fafc. 5. t. 18.—Leaves ovate, acute. Flowers folitary. 
Stem procumbent. Stamens f{mooth.—Found not unfre- 
quently in groves and moift fhady places, flowering from 
May to September.— Roots perennial. Stems procumbent, 
creeping, branched, fquare, reddifh, fhining, leafy. Zeaves 
oppofite, on footftalks, ovate, entire, fmooth. Stalks axil- 
lary, folitary, fingle-flowered, flender. Flowers delicate, 
yellow.— This and the following fpecies may be regarded as 
two of our moft ornamental common plants, more efpecially 
as their myrtle-like herbage, when intermixed or entangled 
with ferns or mofs, gives a pleafing variety to the verdure 
of rocks, and the banks of rivulets, or fhady ponds. 

L. Nummularia. _Moneywort, or Herb T'wopence. 
Creeping Loofeftrife. Linn. Sp. Pl. 211. Engl. Bot. 
t. 528. Curt. Lond. fafc. 3. t. 14.— Leaves fomewhat heart- 
fhaped. Flowers folitary. Stemcreeping. Stamens glan- 
dular,.—A native of the banks of ditches and very moift 
meadows. It flowers copioufly during the fummer. Roo: 
perennial. Stems proftrate, fquare, comprefled, generally 
fimple. Leaves oppolite, on footftalks, heart-fhaped or 
roundifh, waved, palifh green. Coralla pale lemon-coloured, 
and, when magnified, clothed with {mall glands ftanding on 
footitalks, as are alfo the {tamens.—The qualities both of this 
and the preceding are to the beft of our knowledge perfeGlly 
unimportant either for medicinal or agricultural purpofes. 

The remaining {pecies of Ly/imachia are none of them 
natives. We therefore feleé&t two or three of the more in- 
terefting exotic ones. 

L. pundata. Your-leaved Loofeftrife. Linn. Sp. Pl. 210. 
Jacq. Auttr. t. 366.—Leaves generally four together, al- 
moft fefle. Stalks verticillate, fingle-flowered.— Found 
amongit reeds in Holland, Auftria, and other parts of 
Europe, flowering in July and Auguft. Root perennial, 
fomewhat creeping and fibrous. Stems two or three feet 
high, upright, downy, leafy, generally fimple. Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, entire, frequently fpotted with black on 
the lower fide. Flowers rather fmall, yellow. The feg- 
ments of the corolla pointed, with tawny dots at their 
bafe. 

L. quadriflora. Four-flowered Loofeftrife. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. n. 7.. Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 660.—Leaves oppofite, 
feffile, linear, very long. Stalks four together, terminal, 
fingle-flowered.—Sent from North America to Kew gar- 
den by Mr. Francis Maffon in 1798. It flowers like the laft 
in July and Auguit.—foor perennial, Stems quadrangular, 
much branched. ‘* Leaves oppofite, linear, quite entire, 
fmooth, feffile, longer than the branches. Branches axil- 
lary to the leaves, fimilar, terminated with four leaves 
croffed, ferving the office of braéteas; from the axils of 
each of thefe there rifes a flower-ftalk, bearing a folitary 
flower, nodding.”’? ‘The fegments of the corolla are crenate 
and very fharply pointed, of a beautiful bright yellow 
colour; whilft the whole herbage is of a dark, blackifh- 
green. It is a hardy perennial, requiring no particular treat- 
ment, even bearing the fmoke of London without much 
injury. a 

L. ciliata. Ciliated or Fringed Loofeftrife. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 210. (Lyfimachia canadenfis lutea, folio Jalape; Walth. 
Hort. t. 12.)—Leaf-ftalks fringed. Flowers drooping.— 
A native of North America, whence it was introduced by 
Mr. Philip Miller into this country in 1732. It flowers in 
July and Auguft.—Roor perennial, creeping. Stems about 


two feet high, ereét, Leaves oblong, {mooth, acuminate, 
veined 
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veined underneath. Floqwers axillary, yellow, each on a 
long, flender, naked ftalk. Linneus in his Sy/lema Vegeta- 
bilium reckons L. ciliata as a variety only of his guadrifolia, 
and in this he is followed by Willdenow, but on the autho- 
rity of the Species Plantarum and Hortus Kewenfis, we are 
inclined to confider them as diitin&. 

L. Liaum-fellatum. Small Loofeftrife. Linn. Sp. Pl. 211. 
(Linum minimum ftellatum; Magnol. Bot. Monfp. t. 162.) 
—Calyx longer than the corolla. Stem ereét, very much 
branched.—Not uncommon in France and Italy, where it 
flowers in the fpring. Root annual, capillary, whitifh. Stem 
about two or three inches high, very flender, much branched. 
Leaves feffile lanceolate, pointed, entire. lowers {mall, 
of.a pale green colour. 

Mr. R. Brown, Prod. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 428, fuggefts that 
this genus ought certainly to be divided. He defcribes one 
f{pecies as found near Port Jackfon, L. maculata, downy, 
with ovate leaves, and axillary flowers, whofe ftalks are 
fhorter than the footftalks. ‘There is no abfolute certainty 
of this being difting& from L. japonica of Thunberg. 

Lystmacuta, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the 
hardy, herbaceous, biennial, and perennial forts, of which the 
{pecies moitly cultivated are, the willow-leaved loofetftrife 
(L.ephemerum) ; the purple flowered loofeftrife (L. du- 
bia) ; and the upright loofeftrife (L. flriéta.) 

Method of Culture.—All thefe plants may be readily in- 
creafed, either by fowing the feeds in the autumnal feafon, 
as foon as they become fully ripe, on a moift border which 
has an eaftern afpect ; or by parting the roots, and planting 
them out at the fame feafon in fimilar fituations. The plants 
fhould afterwards be kept perfetly clean, and where the 
firlt mode is ufed, removed into the places where they are 
to remain during the autuinn. 

But in the fecond kind the feeds fhould be fown upon a 
hot-bed. 

The third fort is beft increafed by planting the bulbs 
thrown out from the axils of the leaves. 

Each of thefe different plants may be employed by way 
of ornament and variety in the clumps, borders; and other 
parts of gardens and pleafure grounds. 

Lysimacuta, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace, 
called in the time of Ptelemy Xamilium. 

Lysmacuia Worm, in Natural Hiflory, a name given to 
an infe&t found very frequently feeding on the leaves of the 
lyfimachia, or willow-herb. It has ufually been efteemed a 
caterpillar, butis properly one of the fauf® chenilles, having 
a rounded head, and twenty-two legs ; this creature changes 
its fkin feverai times, and finally changes its colour with it; 
it is at firft of a blueifh-grey, but on its lait change in the 
worm-flate it becomes of a yellowifh-green; when it has 
lived a week, or thereabout, after this laft change, it becomes 
a chryfalis, from which there afterwards comes out a four- 
winged fly. 

LYSIMACHIA, in Botany, an elegant Natural Order 
of plants, named from the Lyfimachia, which is one of 
them; fee that article. This order is the firft in Juffieu’s 
eighth clafs. See Laprar«# and GENTIANyT, 

The Lyfimachie are thus defined. 

Calyx divided. Corolla generally regular, its limb di- 
vided, moitly into five lobes, Stamens define, moftly five, 
‘rarely either more or fewer, being equal in number to, and 
placed againft, the fegments of the corolla. Style folitary ; 
ftvle fimpie, or rarely cloven. Fruit of one cell with. many 
feeds, often capfular, ‘the receptacle of the feeds central, 
unconneéted with the valves. Stem herbaceous. Leaves 
either oppofite or alternate. 

Section 1, confilting of plants whofe flowers are borne oa 
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a leafy flem, contains Centunculus, Anagallis, Lyfimachia, 
Hottonia, Coris, Sheffieldia, Limofella, Trientalis, and Aretia. 

Seétion 2, comprehends plants whofe flower-ftalks {pring 
direétly from the root, as well as the leaves, and are gene- 
rally umbellate, with a many-leaved involucrum; fometimes 
however they are fimple and fingle-flowered. ‘The genera 
are Androface, Primula, Cortufa, Soldanella, Dodecatheon, 
and Cyclamen. 3 

Juffieu fubjoins a 3d Se€tion, of plants akin to the Ly/- 
machiz. ‘Thefe are Globularia, furely mifplaced here; Co- 
nobea of Aublet; Tozzia, which two laft we fhould rather 
have referred to the order of Pediculares; Samolus, Utri- 
cularia, Pinguicula, and Menyanthes. 

M. Ventenat has chofen to call this order Primulacee, and 
he is followed by Mr. Brown. The latter name is perhaps 
preferable, and there feems to be nothing fixed as yet 
amongit the ftudents of natural orders, as to names or their 
terminations. The {cience is new and experimental at pre- 
fent, and rigid laws fhould not prevent improvements. It 
is far otherwife with names of genera and fpecies, which are . 
the cursent coin, not the paper currency, of the botanical 
realm. : 

LYSIMACHUS, in Biography, king of Thrace, one 
of the captains of Alexander the Great, rofe from a very 
mean condition to the favour of that prince. At the parti- 
tion of the empire of Alexander, in the year 323 B.C., 
Thrace, the Cherfonefe, and the countries adjacent to the 
Euxine, were allotted to Lyfimachus. When Antigonus 
had rendered himfelf formidable to all the other fharers, 
Lyfimachus joined in the league againft him, with Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Caffander. By a fubfequent treaty, Thrace 
was confirmed to him; and in imitation of other captains, 
he took the title of king. He founded the city of Lyf- 
machia in 309 B.C., and made it his capital. In conjunc. 
tion with Seleucus, he gained the great battle of Ipfus. He 
afterwards feized upon Macedonia, having firft expelled 
Pyrrhus from the throne ; but his cruelty rendered him truly 
odious, and the murder of his fon Agathocles fo offended 
his fubje&ts, that the moit opulent and powerful revolted 
from him, and abandoned the kingdom. He purfued them 
into Afia, and declared war againit Seleucus, who had given 
them a kind reception. He was killed in a bloody battle, 
in the 281ft year B.C., and in the 8oth of his age. His 
body was found in the heaps of flain by the fidelity of his 
deg, which had carefully watched near it. With great 
courage and abilities, he was chara¢terized by a cruel and 
ferocious difpofition, which rendered him unworthy of his 
high fortune. Juftin mentions a curicus fa€t concerning 
him, vz, that having offended Alexander, he was, as a 
punifhment, thrown into the den of a furious lion; and 
when the ravenous animal darted upon him, he wrapped his 
hand in his mantle, and boldly thruft it into the lion’s 
mouth, and by twifting his tongue, killed an adverfary 
ready to devour him. ‘This a€t of courage in felf-defence 
recommended lim to the monarch, who pardoned and took 
him into his favour. Univer, Hilt. 

LYSINE, in Ancient Geography, a towh of Afia, in 
Pamphylia, between Comana and Cormafa, according to 
Ptolemy. 

LYSINEMA, in Botany, from aves, a feparation, and 
yyy a thread or flamen, becaufe the ftamens are uncon- 
neéted with the corolla, proceeding from the receptacle, be- 
low the germen, by which charaéter alone the genus is dif- 
tinguifhed from £pacris, their habit being exaétly the fame. 
The tube of the corolla however is generally divided, more 
or lefs deeply, into five parts in Ly/inema. Brown Prodr. 

yng Nov. 
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Nov. Holl. v. r. 352.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Mono- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. £Epacridge, Brown.. 
Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth inferior, of many ereét, imbri- 
cated, coloured, permanent leaves; the inner ones gradually 
largelt. Cor. of one petal, falver-fhaped; its tube gene- 
rally {plitting into five parts; limb in five {mooth beardlefs 
fegments, obliquely twifted to the right. Neétary of five 
glands, furrounding the bafe of the germen. Stam. Fila- 
ments five, thread-fhaped, equal, inferted into the recep- 
tacle; anthers incumbent, oblong, buriting lengthwife, 
rifing juft above the tube. Fi/?. Germen fuperior, roundish, 
with five furrows; iftyle“thread-fhaped; ftigma obtufe. 
Péric. Capfule of five cells and five valves. Seeds numerous, 
minute. Receptacles five, attached to the central column. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of many imbricated coloured leaves. 
Corolla ‘falver-fhaped; its limb five-cleft, beardlefs. Sta- 
mens inferted into the receptacle, the length of the tube. 
Capfule of five cells, with many feeds. 

1. L. pentapetalum. Corolla divided to the bottom; its 
claws unconneéted, Jonger than the calyx, externally 
fmooth—Found by Mr. Brown in the fouthern»part of 
New Holland. 

2. L. ciliatum. Corolla divided to the bottom ; its claws 
cohering at the top, externally f{mooth, the length of the 
calyx.—Native of the fame country. We have {een neither 
of thefe. 

3. L.. lafianthum. Corolla divided to the bottom; its 
claws externally woolly, rather longer than the calyx.— 
Gathered by Mr. Menzies at King George’s Sound, on the 
fouth-weft coaft of New Holland. The /fem is fhrubby, as 
in all the reft, its branches very flender, {mooth, round, 
leafy. Leaves feattered, about a quarter of an inch long, 
elliptic-oblong, narrow, obtufe, entire, fmooth; flat above ; 
convex beneath. Fvot/alks fhort, {mooth. Flowers few, 
in a terminal fimple fpike, leaning one way, apparently 
tawny or blufh-coloured, each near half an inch long. Ca- 
lyx-leaves blunt, with a membranous edge; the inner ones 
fringed. Petals obtufe. oO! 

4. L. confpicuum. ‘Tube of the corolla five-cleft above, 
longer than the calyx. Leaves lanceolate-awl-fhaped, clofe- 
prefled.—Fourd by Mr. Brown in the fouth of New Hol- 
land. 

5. Li. pungens. (Epacris pungens; Cavan. Ic. v. 4. 26. 
t. 346.)—Tube of the corolla undivided, the length of the 
calyx. Leaves {preading, ovate, fharp-pointed.—Native of 
the country about Port Jackfon, New South Wales, from 
whence fpecimens were fent in 1791 by Dr. White. The 
flem is woody, with many ftraight rigid branches, thickly 
befet with feffile, rigid, {mooth, entire, ribbed, fpinous, and 
taper-pointed /eaves ; their bafe ovate or heart-fhaped, clofe- 
prefled, and partly clafping the ftem; the reft fpreading 
nearly horizontally, very pungent. lowers white and 
fragrant, very elegant, in denfe, leafy, terminal fpikes. 
Segments of the corolla pointed, fomewhat plaited when 
dry. Style prominent, hairy.’ We have already fpoken of 
this fhrub as Epacris pungens. (See Epacris.) Mr. Brown 
fubjoins Dr. Sims’s red-flowered plant, Curt. Mag. t. 1199, 
as a variety, and he adds that this Z. pungens is an inter- 
mediate {pecies, as it were, between Ly/incma and Epacris. 
It agrees with the latter in its corolla, but has the infertion 
of the ftamens proper to the former. 

LYSIPPUS, in Biography, a celebrated fcuiptor and 
ftatuary, was born at Sicyon, and flourifhed in the time of 
Alexander the Great. He was originally a worker in brafs, 
and then applied himfelf to painting, till his talents and in- 
clination led him to fix on the profeflion of afculptor. He 
worked with fuch extraordinary diligence and facility, that 
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he is faid to have left 1500 performances, all of fuch execl- 
lence, that any one of them: fingly might have conferred 
celebrity on him as an artift. He attained to fo high a re- 
putation, that Alexander forbad any fculptor but Lyfippus 
to make bis ftatues. Lyfippus improved the art of ftatuary 
by a better imitation of the hair, and by an attentive ftudy 
of fymmetry. in which he confidered how the human figure 
appeared to the eye, not what were its exact proportions, 
The moft admirable of his works were the ftatues of Alex- 
ander, of which he executed a feries, beginning from his 
childhood: one of a mau coming ont of a bath, placed by 
Marcus Agrippa before his public baths; and being re- 
moved by Tiberius into his own chamber, the Roman people 
were fo clamorous for its reflitution, that the emperor 
thought it prudent to comply with their wifhes. A chariot 
of the fun at Rhodes was one of his great works, which 
was, however, furpafled by a coloffus at Tarentum 40 enbits 
high. His ftatue of Socrates, and thofe of the twenty-five 
horfemen who were drowned in the-Granicus, were fo highly 
valued, that, in the age of Auguftus, they were fold for 
their weight in gold. 

LYSIS, a Pythagorean philofopher, whe flouriflied in 
the fifth)centufy before Chrilt, was a native of Tarentum, 
who, according to Jamblichus, was inftruéted in his philc- 
fophy by Pythagoras himfelf. Being well initiated and ex- 
celling in the doCtrines of his mafter, he opened a fchool for 
the purpofe of inftru€ting others, but would never admit 
perfons of bad character among his auditors. He even re- 
fufed, on that account, entrance to Cylon, one of the 
wealthieft people of the city. Cylon was exafperated at the 
negle&t, as he thought it, and refolved on revenge. He 
caufed the houfe of Milo, in which Lyfis and forty other 
Pythagoreans were affembled, to be fet on fire; meaning 
by the. violence of a hired mob to affaffinate thofe, by 
bludgeons or miflile weapons, who fhould efcape burning, 
Excepting Lyfis and Archippus, they were every one burnt 
or ftoned to death. The plnlofopher now retired, firft into 
Achaia, and afterwards to Thebes, where he opened a 
{chool, and remained an ufeful inftruétor to the Grecian 
youth till he died. Among other famous difciples he could, 
it has been faid, mention Epaminondas; though others feem 
to doubt the fact, and to be defirous of referring that ho- 
nour to another perfon of the fame name. Lyfis is cele- 
brated for having been a moft exact and punétual performer 
of his promifes, even. on the moft trivial occafions. He 
compofed Commentaries on the philofophy of Pythagoras, 
which have not'»come down to our times. Some writers 


-have attributed to him the ‘* Golden Verfes ;” while others 


have given them to Philolaus, or Empedocles. * Thefe is 
{lili extant, under the name.of Lyfis, a letter addreffed to 
Hipparchus, in which the latter is reproached for having 
divulged the fecrets of. the Pythagorean philofophy. It 
may be found in the “ Opufcula Mythologica et Philofo- 
phica’”’ of Dr. Thomas Gale. 

LYSKO, in Geographyy a town af Lithuania, in the pa- 
latinate of Novogredek ; 52 miles S. W. of Novogrodek, 

LYSOBYKI, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Lublin; 20 miles N.N.W. of Lublin. 

LYSSA, Auczx, a word ufed by medical authors to ex. 
prefs that {pecies of madnefs which is peculiar to dogs and 
wolves, but is communicated by their bite to man and other 
animals. Hence perfons labouring under the difmal effeéts 
of fuch a bite, are called alfo 4yfodedi. 

LYSSENDORF, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Sarre, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftrit of Prum. . The place’ contains 117, and the 
canton 1962 inhabitants, in 25 communes. ‘ 

LYSTRA, 
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LYSTRA, a {mall town of America, in Nelfon county, 
Kentucky, fituated on a weft water of Rolling Fork, a 
fouth branch of Sait river. N. lat. 37° 25’. 

LYSWIK, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Warmeland ; 34 miles N. of Carlftadt. 

LYTHRUM, in Botany, the Av;ov of Diofcorides, moft 
probably received its name from the purple tinge of its 
flowers ; av%pov fignifying clotted, or gore blood, to which fub- 
ftance this plant is fimilar in colour. Linn. Gen. 240. Schreb. 
323. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 865. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 509. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 3.149. Juff. 332. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 408. Gertn. t. 62. (Salicaria ; Tournef. 
t. 129.)—The Cuphea of Brown, in his hiftory of Ja- 
maica, united to Lythrum by Linnzus, is now by general 
confent feparated, on account of its irregular flofer, and 
capfule with a fingle cell—Clafs and order, Dodecandria 
Dries Nat. Ord. Calycanthema, Linn. Salicarie, 
Jul. - 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, cylindri- 
cal, ftriated, with twelve teeth, the alternate ones lefs. Cor. 
Petals fix, oblong, rather obtufe, fpreading, inferted into 
the bafe of the fegments of the calyx. Stam. Filaments 
twelve, thread-fhaped, the length of the calyx; the upper 
ones fhorter than the lower; anthers fimple, fomewhat 
afcending. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, oblong; ftyle awl- 
fhaped, the length of the ftamens, declining ; ftigma orbicu- 
lar, afcending. Peric. Capfule oblong, pointed, covered by 
the calyx, of two cells. Seeds numerous, {mall. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx inferior, with twelve teeth. Petals fix, 
antester into the calyx. C€apfule with two cells and many 

eeds. 

Obf. In fome fpecies of Lythrum, one-fixth of the ae 
of fruGification is found to be deficient ; in others only 
fix ftamens are to be feen.—We defcribe the following 
principal fpecies as a fufficient illuftration of the genus. 

L. Salicaria., Purple Lythrum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 640. 
Engl. Bot. t. ro61. Curt. Lond. fafc. 3. t. 25.—Leaves 
oppofite, lanceolate, heart-fhaped at the bafe. Flowers 
fpiked. Stamens twelve. A native of marfhes and the 
banks of rivers, flowering in July and Auguft.— Root peren- 
nial, woody, throwing up many ftems. Stems three feet 
high, ereét, wand-like, quadrangular (occafionally hexangu- 
lar) leafy. Leaves oppofite, fometimes, though rarely, 
three or four together, ftill more rarely alternate, feffile, 
fmooth above, downy at the margin and underneath. F/owers 
in a whorled fpike, purple.—One of our moft fhowy wild 
plants, and extremely ornamental to the banks of ditches, 
ponds, and rivers, though occafionally to be met with in 
drier fituations. 

L. virgatum. Fine-branched Lythrum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
642. Jacq. Aultr. t. 7. Curt. Mag. t. 1003.—Leaves op- 
polite, lanceolate. Panicle ftraight. Flowers three toge- 
ther.—Originally found by Clufius in Auftria, and in the 
ifles of the Danube. It was introduced by Jacquin into the 
gardens at Kew in 1776, where it flowers from June to 
September.—Root perennial, thick. Stems upright ; at the 
bottom, round, pale-brown mixed with green, generally 
leaflefs ; towards the top {quare, leafy and branched. Leaves 
oppolite, thickifh, nearly feffile. Flowers fix in a whorl, 
the lower ones more remote, all axillary, of a deep purple 
’ colour.—Linnzus notices a variety of ZL. virgatum which 
has fewer flowers in the whorl, and whofe leaves are 
alternate. 

L. hyfopifoliam. yflop-leaved Lythrum, or Grafs-poly. 
Sm. FI. Brit. 510. Engl. Bot. t. 292. (L. Hyffopifolia ; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 642. Jacq. Aultr. t. 133.)—Leaves alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate. Stamens fix.—A rare Englith plant, 
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to be met with occafionally in moift places where water has 
ftagnated through the winter. Common in many other parts 
of Europe, flowering in Auguft.— Root annual, fimple, ‘ate 
tenuated, Stem a {pan high, branched at the bafe, ere&: 
Leaves {mooth, varying in breadth; the lower ones only, 
oppofite. Flowers axillary, almoft feffile, folitary, {mall, 
purple, hexandrous, though occafionally five-cleft and 
pentandrous. 

Lyturvum, in Gardening, contains a plant of the hardy, 
herbaceous, perennial kind, of which the fpecies cultivated 
is the common or purple willow-herb (L. Salicaria.) 

Method of Culture —This fort and varieties may be readily 
increafed by parting the roots in autumn, and planting them 
out in the fituations where they are to remain. They may 
likewife be raifed from feed fown at the fame time, but the 
a is the readieft method. They delight in rather moift 

oil. 

All of them are highly ornamental in the larger borders, 
clumps, and other parts of pleafure-grounds, being placed 
towards the back parts, from their full growth. 

LYTTA, or Lyrra Veficatoria, in the Materia Medica, 
the name given to the Bliftering Fly. 

The Ceratum Lytte, or Ceratum Cantharidis of P. L. 1787, 
is compofed of {permaceti cerate, and bliftering flies, in a 
very fine powder, in the proportion of fix drachms of the 
former toa drachm of the latter, and is prepared by foften- 
ing the cerate by heat, adding the flies, and mixing them 
together. ‘ 

Lyrrx, Emplafirum. See EMPLAsSTRUM. 

Lyrra, Tin@ura, Tin@ura Cantharidis, P. L. 17875 
tincture of bliftering fly, is prepared by macerating for 14 
days three drachms of bliftering flies bruifed, in two pints of 
proof fpirit. In order that this preparation may be certain 
in its effeGts, it is neceffary that the infeé&ts fhould be frefh 
and perfe&t : for want of attention to this circumftance, 
large dofes have been given without any fenfible effect. See 
BuisTEeR and CANTHARIDES. . 

Lyrta, in Natural Hiflory, a genus of infeéts, of which 
there are thirty-two fpecies enumerated in Gmelin’s edition 
of the Syft. Nat. The generic charaGter is antennz filiform ; 
four unequal feelers, the hind ones clavate ; thorax roundith ; 
head infle&ted gibbous ; fhells foft, flexile, as long as the 
abdomen. All the fpecies of this genus are exotics, and feat- 
tered through the globe, as will be feen in the following 
enumeration : many of them reduced to powder are capable 
of veficcating the fkin on application to the furface of the 
body. 


Species. 


VesicaToriA; Blifter-fly. Green; antennz black. This 
is the common Cantharis veficatoria, or Spanifh-fly of the 
fhops: though the infe€&t has been ufually ranked under the 
genus Meloe, and has, indeed, been fo referred to from 
the article BLisrer in our own work; it is found to have no 
claim as belonging to that genus, and we have accordingly 
reftored it to its proper place. It inhabits many parts of 
Europe, on afh and elder trees. It is ufed for various pur- 
pofes in pharmacy, but chiefly for raifing blifters ; it multi- 
plies greatly, and has a naufeous {mell. The odorous par- 
ticles are extremely corrofive. The female infe&t, after im-) 
pregnation, depofits her eggs in the ground, where they 
remain till they have undergone the various changes that are 
to bring forth the winged infects. : 

Secerum. Golden; fhells green, This isa lefs fpecies 
than the Veficatoria ; is found in Barbary among corn, The 
antenne are black; head and thorax fometimes golden, 

il fometimes 


Eyer 


Soria green with a glofs of gold ; body golden; legs 
dufky. i 

Nitrpura. Green bronzed; fhells teftaceous; anten- 
nz black. This {pecies has been fometimes defcribed as be- 
longing to the Englifh infects; but Gmelin defcribes it as 
inhabiting the Cape only. 

Corraris. Black; crown, thorax, and legs ferrugi- 
nous; the fhells are of an azure colour. This is alarge in- 
fe&, agd is found in the fouthern parts of Ruilia. The 
antenne are ferruginous ; edge of the thorax a little black. 
The male is as {mall again as the female. 

Gicas. Azure; brealt ferruginous ; it inhabits Guinea. 
The fize of this infe& is about the fame as that of the L. 
veficatoria; one fex has the fhells ftriate, but in the other 
they are {mooth. 

Syriaca. Villous, green-blue; thorax rounded and 
ferruginous. It inhabits the fouthern parts of Europe. 

Ruricottrs. An inhabitant of the Eaft Indies. Glabrous, 
green-gold’; thorax rufous, tapering’ before. 

Testacea. Above teftaceous; fhells with a large oblong 
blaek fpot near the tip. It inhabits Tranquebar. The 
head is teftaceous ; mouth and antenne black ; thorax punc- 
tured and teftaceous ; fhells fmooth; body black. 

Fesviva. Shining brafly-green ; fhells teftaceous with 
{pots of brafly-green. The body is entirely green bronze ; 
{pot on the fhe!ls varying. Inhabits Siberia. 

Mareinata. Black; margins of the fhells pale cine- 
reous; inhabits the Cape of Good Hope; above opaque, 
beneath cinereous. 

Virrara. Shells black, with a yellow margin ; an in- 
habitant of America. By fome-entymologifts this is de- 
{eribed as the Cantharis vittata. Head yellowifh; crown 
with two black fpots; thorax black, with three yellow lines ; 
abdomen and legs black. 

Arata. Body black, immaculate ; inhabits Barbary, 
and ‘is the Meloe pennfylvanica of fome writers. About 
half the fize of the Vittata, and entirely of a deep black. 

EryTHROCEPHALA. Black; head teftaceous; thorax 
and fhells with cinereous lines. This fpecies is found in 
feveral parts of Auftria; the head is teltaceous, with a 
black line down the middle; mouth black ; thorax chan- 
nelled. 

Ocurata. Black, with a yellow callous dot behind the 
eyes; inhabits Guinea. Body entirely black immaculate ; 
behind the eyes on each fide is a large raifed yellow dot. 
Female apterous, fhells abbreviated. 

Dusra. Black; crown fulvous; thorax and fhells imma- 
culate. Inhabits Siberia; and is the Meloe algiricus of 
fome entomologitts. 

Arra. Black; thorax rufous; this fpecies is found in 
Africa ; and is the Cantharis afra of Olivier. 

Heamorrunoiwas. Blackifh blue; end of the abdomen 
rufous; the antenne are black ; head and thorax villous ; 
body blueifh. 

QuapnimacuLATA. Black, glabrous; breaft downy ; 
fhells yellowifh-grey, with two black and almoft fquare fpots. 
A native of the northern parts of Afia; is found among 
flowers ; and it exudes a very pleafant {fmelling oil from its 
legs. ‘This is a circumftance attaching likewife to the 

Fenesrrata, which is glabrous, pale teftaceous; thorax 
depreffed ; thells grey tipt with black, have two fquarith 
hyaline fpots ; found alfo in the Afiatic parts of Siberia, 
chiefly among flowers. 

Crematipis. Black, witha fteel-blue glofs ; fhell pale 
te{taceous immaculate ; found onthe clematis in Siberia. 

Uratensis. Black, opaque, glabrous; this is often con- 
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founded with the Atrata above defcribed, and is not 
fufficiently diftin& from it. An inhabitant of Siberia. 

Sipirica. Black, opaque, glabrous; fhells edged with 
white ; head*red; eyes, mouth, and antenne black. Is 
found on the lotus in divers parts of Siberia. Middle joints 
of the antennz, in the male, compreffed and armed with a 
tooth. 

Lurga. Black, woolly; hells ventricofe, f{rbcom- 
preffed, pale yellow with fix black dots. Inhabits Siberia. 

OcrLuatra. Black, woolly ; legs teftaceous; head, tho- 
rax, and fhells yellowifh, the latter with fix ocellate black 
{pots in the middle. Inhabits the Cafpian fea, and has 
been deferibed particularly by Pallas. Like the « Four- 
fpotted’’ and ** Feneltrata’? it exudes an agreeable oil from 


its legs. 
PecrtvaTa. Antenne pectinate; body black; front 
red. It inhabits Siberia, 


CinnaBarina. Black; thorax above, fhells, and head 
on each fidered. Inhabits Carniola. 

Rura. Black; head rufous. Inhabits Carniola, 

Susvittesa. Yellowifh fubvillous ; antenne tapering. 
Is found in many parts of France. 


Bicotor. Teftaceous ; fhells tipt with black. Inhabits 
France. 
Formicaria. Brown; the fore-part of the elytra, and 


the thorax, which is elongated, are red. This is found in 
France and other parts of Europe. 

Pupescens. Black; head and thorax pubefcent ; fhells 
yellow, with a ferruginous fpot on each fide behind ; this 
infe&t has been found only in mufeums by modern natu- 


ralifts. 


FerruGInEA. Ferruginous; head and thorax rufous ; 
fhells brown teltaceous at the bafe. Inhabits various parts of 
Europe. 


LYTTELTON, Georce, Lord, in Biography, was the 
elde(t fon of fir Thomas Lyttelton, bart. of Hagley, in Wor- 
cefterfhire,where he was born in January 1708-9. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, from which place he was removed to Chriit- 
churchcollege,Oxford. He was fromanearlyage diftinguifhed 
for his proficiency in claffical learning, and fome of his poems 
were the fruit of his youthful ftudies. . When he had com- 
pleted his courfe at Oxford, he fat out upon a tour to the 
continent, and his letters to his father during his abfence are 
replete with remarks difplaying folid judgment and found 
principles, while, at the fame time, they afford a moft plea- 
fing example of filial affe€tion and duty, joined with the un- 
referved confidence of intimate friendfhip. During his refi- 
dence abroad, he wrote a poetical epiflle to Dr. Ayfcough, 
which is thought to be one of the bett of his works, and 
another to Pope, elegantly complimentary of that great 
poet. Upon his return from the continent, he was chofen 
reprefentative, in parliament, for the borough of Oakhamp- 
ton. At this time his father was a fupporter of the exifting 
miniftry under Walpole. The fon, animated with that pa- 
triotic ardour, which f{earcely ever fails to infpire the bofom 
of virtuous and liberal youth, and which it is almoft difcre- 
ditable for a young man not to feel, took a contrary part, 
and diftinguifhed himfelf among the oppofers of adminiftra- 
tion. His name is to be found among thofe of the minority 
in almoft every important debate, and he zealoufly con- 
curred in every meafure adopted by Pulteney, Pitt, and other 
leaders of that party. In 1735 he publifhed his « Perfian 
Letters,” of which it appears, by the teflimony of Dr. 
Warton, he was rather afhamed at the clofe of life. Mr. 
Lyttelton obtained the notice and friendfhip of Frederic 
prince of Wales, and was appointed fecretary to his royal 
highnefe ; by his inftigation it is imagined the prince aflumed 
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the patronage of letters, the beneficial effe& of which Mallet, 
Thomfon, and others experienced. It was probably on this 
account that Pope gave him the praife of pure patriotifm, 
rather than from any regard to his political principles : 


‘ Free as young Lyttelton her caufe purfue ; 
Still true to virtue, and as warm as true.”” 


On the death of Thomfon, who left his affairs in a very 
embarraffed condition, Mr. Lyttelton took that poet’s fifter 
under his proteétion. He revifed the tragedy of Coriolanus, 
and brought it out at the theatre-royal Covent-garden, with 
a prologue of his own writing, in which he {fo affeCtingly 
lamented the lofs of that bard, that not only Quin, who {poke 
the lines, but the whole audience, {pontaneoufly burft into 
tears. He had married, in 1742, Lucy, daughter of Hugh 
Fortefcue, efq. and enjoyed in her fociety the moft unalloyed 
happinefs, which was miferably interrupted by her death in 
1746, leaving him one fon, Thomas, the late lord, and a 
daughter, Lucy, who married lord Valentia. On the monu- 
ment of his beloved lady, he infcribed the following lines. 


*¢ Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes: 
Tho’ meek, magnanimous; tho’ witty, wile; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been ; 

Yet good, as fhe the world had never feen : 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 

With gentleft female tendernefs combin’d. 
Her fpeech was the melodious voice of love 
Her fong the warbling of the vernal grove. 
Her eloquence was fweeter than her fong, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reafon flrong. 
Her form each beauty of her mind expreff’d 
Her mind was virtue by the Graces dreff’d.” 


Befides thefe lines, her affectionate hufband wrote a monody 
on her death, which difplays much natural feeling amidit 
the more elaborate {trains of a poet’s imagination. 

On the expulfion of Walpole from the miniftry, Lyttelton, 
in 1944, was appointed one of the lords of the treafury. 
He was always afliduous in his parliamentary attendance, 
and a vigorous fupporter of the meafures in which he par- 
took, but never attained the ftation of leader. He {poke 
with eafe and fluency, but was not eloquent in the ufual 
fenfe of the word. In early life, hefeems to have enter- 
tained ftrong doubts of the truth of revelation, probably 
from the corruptions of it, which he had witneffed on the 
continent, but upon ferious and impartial inquiry he became 
a firm believer in Chriftianity, and wrote in its defence, 
«<A Differtation on the Converfion of St. Paul,’? which 
has ever been regarded as a mafterly performance. This 
piece was written at the defire of Gilbert Welt, efq. in 
confequence of Mr. Lyttelton’s afferting, that, befides all 
proofs of the Chriftian religion, which might be drawn from 
the prophecies of the Old ‘Teftament, from the neceffary con- 
nection it has with the whole fyitem of the Jewith religion, 
from the miracles of Chrift, and from the evidence of his 
refurreGtion by all the other apoftles, he thought the con- 
verfion of St. Paulalone, was of itfelf a demonftration fuf- 
ficient to prove Chriftianity to be a divine revelation. 

In 1749 he married again, but the conduét of his fecond 


wife proved fo little to his fatisfaétion, that a feparation by 
mutual confent enfued in a vezy fhorttime. By the death of 
his father in 1751, he fuceeeded to the title and eftate. His 
tafte for rural ornament he difplayed at Hagley, which he 
rendered one of the moft delightful places in the kingdom. 
He occupied feveral pofts under government, but at the. dif- 
folution of the miniftry in 1759 he went out of office, and 
was, as a reward for his fervices, raifed to the honour of a 
peerage, under the ftyle and title of baron Lyttelton, of 
Frankley, inthe county of Worcetter. 

From this period he chiefly devoted himfelf to the pur- 
fuits of literature, and to an extenfive correfpondence with 
the pious and learned. In 1760 he publifhed “‘ Dialogues 
of the Dead,” a work abounding in good fenfe and found 
morality, and which was well received by the public. In 
1767 and 1771 he gave the world his “* Hiftory of Henry IL., 
in three vols. 4to.’’ a valuable work, which had occupied a 
great portion of the latter part of his life, and on which 
he probably placed his chief expeétations for future fame. 
He has given an accurate and comprehenfive view of the 
Enghih conftitution, as it exifted at the early period of our 
hiftory with which his book is concerned, and of the changes 
fubfequent to the Norman conqueft. The ftyle of the hif- 
tory is good; its fentiments are judicious and liberal, fa- 
vourable to the beft interefts of mankind. The poems of this 
nobleman preferve a place among the fele€t produétions of 
the Britifh mufe, rather on account of the correétnefs of 
their verification, the elegance of their diétion, and the de- 
licacy of their fentiments, than as exhibiting any uncommon 
poetical powers. Asa politician, his fpeeches on the Scotch 
and mutiny bills, in 1747; on the naturalization of the 
Jews in 1753; and on the privilege of parliament in 1763, 
hold him out to public eftimation. He died in Augult 1773, 
in the 64th year of his age. His mifcellaneous works were 
publifhed after his death in one volume 4to. His lordfhip, 
among other qualities, had a remarkable facility of ftriking 
out an extemporary compliment, which obtained for him a 
confiderable fhare of reputation ; an initance is recorded, 
when lord Cobham, ina large company, mentioned his defign 
of putting up a buft of lady Suffolk in his beautiful gardens 
at Stowe, he turned to his friend Lyttelton and faid “* George, 
you mutt furnifh me with a motto forit.” I will, faid he, 
and in{tantly produced the couplet ; 


‘«« Her wit and beauty tor a court were made, 
But truth and goodnefs fit her for a fhade.” 


Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets. 

LyrreLtton, CHARLEs, an Englifh prelate, brother 
of the above, was educated at Eton in grammar learn- 
ing, from whence he entered himfelf at Univerfity col- 
lege, Oxford, and afterwards ftudied the law in the 
Temple and was called to the bar. fie, however, foon 
quitted the profeflion, entered into holy orders, and in 1747 
was appointed chaplain to the king. The year following he 


was made dean of Exeter, and in 1762 promoted to the ~ 


bifhopric of Carlifle. He was feveral years prefident of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and contributed feveral articles to 
their Tranfactions. He died in 1768. 


M. 


M cA 


A liquid confonant, and the twelfth letter in the al- 
9 phabet. 

It has one unyaried found, and is pronounced by ftriking 
the upper lip again{t the lower; in which the pronunciation 
of this letter agrees with that of 6; the only difference 
between the two confifting in a little motion made in the nofe 
in pronouncing M, and not in 4: whence it happens, that 
thofe who have taken cold, for M ordinarily pronounce 4; 
the nofe, in that cafe, being difabled from making the necef- 
fary motion. 

All confonants are formed with the aid of vowels; in em 
the vowel precedes, in eit follows: and Mis never mute. 

Quintilian obferves, that the M fometimes ends Latin 
words, but never Greek ones; the Greeks always changing 
it in that cafe into m, for the fake of the better found. 

M is alfo a numeral letter, and among the ancients was 
ufed for a thoufand ; according to the verfe, 


« M caput eft numeri, quem {cimus mille teneri.’’ 


’ When a dafh is added at the top of it, as m; it fignifies 
a thoufand times a thoufand. 
M, as an abbreviature, ftands for Manlius, Marcus, Mar- 
_ tius, and Mucius: M.A. fignifies magiffer artium, or matter 
of arts; MS. manufcript, and MSS. manufcripts. 

M, in Afronomical Tables, and other things of that kind, 
is ufed for Meridional, or fouthern ; and fometimes for Weri- 
dian, or mid-day. 

M, in Medicinal Prefcription, is frequently ufed to fignify 
a maniple, or handful: and it is fometimes alfo put at the end 
of a recipe, for mifce, mingle ; or for mixturay a mixture. 
Thus, m. f. julapium, fignifies mix, and make a julep. 

M, in Law, the brand or ftigmaof a perfon conviéted of 
than-flaughter, and admitted to the benefit of his clergy. 

It is to be burnt on the brawn of his left thumb. 

M,in Mufic. This letter in old pfalm-tunes, harmonized, 
ftands for mean, or middle part, the fecond treble, and fome- 
times the counter-tenor. In Scarlatti’s leffons compofed in 
Spain, it implies mano manca, or left hand. 

MA, in Hindoo Mythology, is aname of Parvati, the con- 
fort of Siva, as noticed under thofe articles. 

MAA, in Geography, a town of Hindeoftan, in Dowla- 
tabad; five miles N.E. of Beder. 

MAAB, a fettlement of Weft Greenland. N. lat. 62° 6’. 
W. long. 48° 30!. 

‘'MAACAH, Macaati, or Beth-Maacha, in Ancient 
Geography, a little province of Syria, E. and N. of the 
“fources of Jordan, toward Damafcus. We learn from 
Jofhua (xiii. 13.) that the Ifraelites would not deftroy the 
Maachathites, but permitted them to dwell in the land; and 
from Deut. iii. 14. and Jofh. xii. 5, that the lot of the half 
tribe of Manaffeh beyond Jordan extended te th country, 


MAA 


Hence the fmall canton, near the head of Jordan, on the 
E. fide of it, in the way to Damafcus, was called Maa- 
chonitis, or Machonitis. 

MAADEN at Nocra, in Geography, a town of 
Arabia Felix, in the province of Hedjas; 140 miles E. 
ef Hagiaz. 

MAapven Uzzumurud, the Mine of Emeralds, a mountain 
of Egypt, on the coaft of the Red fea; go miles S. of 
Coffeir. 

MAADIE’, denoting Paffge, is the name of a village 
confifting of two or three houfes, upon the E. bank of the 
Nile, fo called becaufe they ftand at the place facing the 
ufual paffage to the Delta. Dr. Shaw conceived this to be 
the fcite of the ancient Heraclea, but Sonnini made diligent 
examination on this {pot, and could perceive no veftiges of 
buildings of a remote time, but half a league further, he 
remarked upon the coaft old walls and ruins, which may be 
traced a long way into the fea, and which are probably the 
remains of Heraclea or Heracleum. Maadié is diftant about 
fix leagues from Alexandria, on a lake of the fame name, 
which is the extremity of the Canopic branch of the Nile. 
The lake communicates with the Mediterranean by a nar- 
row opening, at which the French raifed a block-houfe, from 
which they were driven by the Britifh, under lieut, Brown. 
Maadié is five miles E. of Aboukir. 

MAAGRUNNI, two iflands on the E, fide of the gulf 
of Bothnia. N. lat. 65° 25’. E. long. 24° 56'. 

MAALMORIE, a cape of Scotland, on the $.E. part 
of the ifland of Ila. 

MAALUM, a town of Bengal; eight miles E. of 
Toree. 

MAAN, Joun, in Biography, a French ecclefiaftical 
hiftorian, was born at Tours, where he probably received the 
elements of a learned education, being defigned for the ec- 
clefiaftical profeffion: in due time he was admitted doétor 
by the faculty of the Sorbonne, and became canon and pre- 
centor of the church of Tours. He zealoufly devoted his 
talents and learning to the fervice of that religion in which 
he had been brought up. In 1667 he printed at his own 
houfe a work entitled ‘* Sanéta et Metropolitana Ecclefia 
Turonenfis, Sacrorum Pontificum fuorum ornata virtutibus, 
et fanétiffimis Conciliorum Inftitutis decorata,’? This work 
is highly efteemed by the French, who reprefent it as replete 
with erudition and curious refearches, and as reflecting high 
honour on the church of Tours and its author, Moreri. 

MAANA, im Geography, a town of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Kajaaga, the refidence of the king, bordering on a 
branch of the river Senegal, and within a fhort diftance of” 
the ruins of Fort St. Jofeph. 

MAANINGA, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Kuopio; 20 miles N.N.W. of Kuopio. 

MAAR, 
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MAAR, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the 
South coaft of the ifland of Ceram. S. lat. 3° go’. E. 
long. 13° 25'. 

MAARABAT, aharbour on the W. coaft of the ifland 
of Ulietea, sin the South Pacific ocean. S. lat. 16’ 53’. 
W. long. 151° 27!. 

MAARRA, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in the govern- 
ment of Aleppo; the refidence of an aga; 45 miles 
S.S.E. of Aleppo. 

MAAS Dirk, in Bingraphy, a painter, born at Haerlem 
in 1656. He at firft painted ‘till life, after that he ftudied 
with and imitated Berchem, but is belt known by pictures 
of battles, proceffions, and cavalcades of horfes, fomewhat 
in the ftyle of Vander Meulen, though not wrought fo free 
as the works of that artilt. 

There were two other painters of this name, Arnold van 
Maas, a difciple of Teniers, who died young, and Nicholas 
Maas, who was born at Dort in 1632, and was educated in 
the fchool of Rembrandt, He prattifed portrait painting 
with confiderable fuccefs. He. lived to the age of 61, and 
died in 1693. 

MAASEYCK, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Meule, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri€ of Ruremonde. ‘The place contains 
2205, and the canton 14,704 inhabitants, on a territory of 
2574 kiliometres, in 18 communes. 

MAASIN, a town on the W. coaft of the ifland of 
Leyta. N. lat. 10% 12! E. Jang. 124° 49! 

MAASS, in Gommerce. See Mass. 

MAAT, a fuperficial meafure of land in: Holland, con- 
taining 500 fquare ruthes, of which 600 are equal to a mor- 
ie acre. A fingle {quare ruthe contains 169 fquare 

eet, each foot being = 121 {quare inches = 1245 Englith 
inches. 

MAATTAN, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar ; 34 miles N.N.E. of Durbunga. 

MAATZ, Nicnotas, in Biography, an eminent German 
organ-builder in the fixteenth century, celebrated by Preto- 
rias, and in Werckmeifter’s organ-gruning. rediv. In 1543 
he erected an organ at Stralfund with 43 ftops, and after- 
wards was engaged in the fervice of the king of Denmark. 

MAB. See Moan. 

MABA, in Bofany, is the vernacular name of this genus 
amongft the iflanders of the South Seas. It was firft de- 
{eribed by Forlter, and afterwards taken up by Linneus, 
Schreber, and other authors. Forft. Gen. 61. Linn, 
Suppl. 65. Schreb. 678. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Juff. 418. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 803.—Clafs and order, Diecia Trian- 
dria. Nat. Ord. uncertain. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Perianth inferior, cloven half way 
down into three acute, villofe fezments. Cor. of one petal, 
tubular, hairy on the outfide ; tube cylindrical, longer than 
the calyx; limb in three, ovate, thickifh, ere& divifions. 
Stam. Filaments three, thread-fhaped, fhorter than the calyx; 
anthers ereét, ovate. Pi/?. Rudiment globofe, nearly feffile 
in the midit of the flower.—Female, Ca/. Perianth inferior, 
permanent, asin the male. Cor. and Pi/?. unknown. Peric. 
Drupa fuperior, ovate-cblong, of two cells, each containing 
two oblong, triangular feeds or nuts, fomewhat convex at 
their back, flat on both lides. 

Ef Ch. Male, Calyx three-cleft. Corolla externally 
hairy ; its limb three-cleft, Female, Calyx asin the male. 
Drupa fuperior, of two cells. 

1, M. elliptica. Forft. Gen. t. 61. Linn. Syft. Veg. 
ed. 14. 881. Suppl. 426.—A native of the Friendly 
Tflands, more particularly of Tonga Tabu and Namoka.— 
This is a rub whofe general herbage is extremely {mooth, 
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its young fhoots and early leaves alone being hairy. Leaves 
alternate, on fhort foot{talks, elliptical, veined, very fmooth. 
Stalks axillary, fhort, moftly three-flowered. Fowers {mall, 
and curious as Linneus remarks for having the outfide of 
the calyx and corolla extremely hairy. 

Foriter, in his work on efculent plants, p. 54, mentions 
another {pecies, or variety, of this genus, which he calls - 
Maba major ; the fruit of which is three times as big as.that 
of elliptica, the kernels tough and infipid. The fame author 
fays that the natives eat the nuts of it, and that they were 
offered for fale to our people. 

MABANOWKA, in Geography, a town of Poland, in 
Volhynia; 12 miles S. of Berdiczow. 

MABBY, a kind of wine made from potatoes. 
faid to be ufed in Barbadoes. 

MABEA, in Botany, is derived from the Caribee name 
of this plant, Piriri Mabé.- Aublet firft defcribed the genus 
in his Plante Guianenfes, and fays it is called Bois a Calumet 
by the French, becaufe the negroes ufe its f{maller branches 
as pipes for fmoaking. Aubl. Guian. 867. Schreb. 641. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 404. Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 3. Juff.,388. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 773.—Clafs and order, Monacia Paly- 
andria. Nat. Ord. Tricocce, Linn. Luphorbia, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth inferior, of -one leaf, 
five-toothed, acute. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments from 
nine to twelve, inferted into the bottom of the calyx; 
anthers roundifh.—Female, Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, 
ere€t, five-toothed, acute. Cor. none. Pi/?, Germen fu- 
perior, oblong, fomewhat triangular, longer than the calyx 5 
ityle long; ftigmas three, thread-fhaped, revolute. Peric. 
Capfule enclofed in a thick coat, roundifh, of three lobes 
and three cells, each cell two-valved, buriting with elalti- 
city. Seeds folitary, roundifh, reddifh, variegated with 
grey fpots, 

Ef. Ch. Male, Calyx five-toothed. Corolla none. 
Stamens from nine to twelve inferted into the calyx.—Fe- 
male, Calyx five-toothed. Corolla none. Stigmas three. 
Capfule three-lobed, of three cells. Seeds folitary. _ 

Obf. Jeffieu remarks that in the defcription of the female 
flowers of Madea inltead of ‘a fingle ftyle,”’ it fhould rather 
be “ {tyles three, clofely united or glued into one.”’ 

1. M. Piriri. Aubl. Guian. t. 334. f. 1.—Leaves 
ovate-oblong, attenuated at the bafe, pointed.— Found in 
Guiana and Cayenne, where it flowered and bore fruit in 
May.—The ¢runé of this plant rifes to about five feet in 
height, and puts forth numerous, twiggy branches very long, 
{preading and entangling themfelves among the neighbouring 
trees, covered with an afh-coloured dark. Leaves alternate,, 
on fhort foot{talks, entire, green above, whitifh beneath, 
Stipulas two, long, narrow, deciduous. Flowers copious,. 
in long panicles ; the males three on a common ftalk, with 
two glands and a bractea at the bafe: female flowers beneath 
the male, folitary. Every part of the plant when wounded: 
abounds with a milky fecretion. 

z. M. Taqueri. Avbl. Guian. t. 334. f. 2.—Leaves: 
oblong, rounded at each end, pointed, fomewhat heart- 
fhaped at the bafe.—Native of Guiana, flowering with the 
lat. — This /orzb differs from the laft in having the dark of 
its trunk and branches of a reddifh colour. ‘The /eaves are 
larger, lefs elongated, and terminated by a fhort point, 
curioufly veined with red underneath. The fruit is alfo 
larger, but in other refpeéts it entirely accords with the . 
preceding. 

MABER, in Geography, a town of Pesfia, in Chufiftan ; 
48 miles S.S.W. of Suiter. ; 

MABERIA, a lake of Africa, in the country of Jin-» 
bala, which fee; the fame with the lake of Dibbie, formed 
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_much correétnefs, judgment, and learning. 
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. by the river Joliba, which runs to the ea/, but miltaken 


by d’Anville and Delifle for the head of the river Senegal, 
which runs to the w:/?. 

MABEUSE, or Maseuce, Joun px, in Biography, 
one of the early laborious practitioners in the art of painting 
after the ufe of oil became known in Flanders. He was 
born at Maubeuge, in Hainault, in 1499. 

He was invited by Henry VIII. to England, and em- 
ployed by him to paint the portraits of his children. By 
his neat mode of finifhing, avd the {moothnefs and high polifh 
of his works, he gained in this country, where the art of 
painting was then almoft unknown, a very confiderable repu- 
tation, and in confequence his paintings are not unfrequent 
among us. 

They are known by their dry, ftiff, and formal manner ; 
both of a&ticn in the figures and in the foldings of their 
draperies, by a total lack of chiaro-feuro, and yet poffeff- 
ing much ingenious talte in colour; great care in the faces, 
which always appear to have been portraits; and an almoft 
boundlefs labour in the finifhing; particularly of all the 
ornamenta! parts, fuch as gems, pearls, &c. &c. which ke 
was fond of beftowing lavifhly. 

He is faid to have been immoderately addifted to drink- 
ing, though he lived to the age of 63. 

MABILLON, Joun, a very learned French Benediétine 
monk, was born at Pierre-mont,*a village belonging to the 
diocefe of Rheims, in the year 1632. He was inttructed 
in grammar learning by one of his uncles, who afterwards 
fent him to the college of Rheims, where he foon diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by the vivacity of his genius, and an uncom- 
mon application to ftudy. Hence he was taken into the 
feminary of the cathedral, in which the young perfons de- 
figned for the fervice of the diocefe were educated. He 
continued here three years, and took the habit in an abbey 
belonging to the Benediétines of the congregation of St. 
Maur in 1653, and in the following year he made his pro- 
feffion. The higheft~expetations were formed of him; 
but an inceffant and almolt perpetual head-ache rendered him 
incapable of application, and he was fent to different places 
in the country for the recovery of his health. In the year 
1660 he was ordained prieft at Amiens, and as he {till la- 
boured under fo much indifpofition, as to render it unfit for 
him to apply to his ftudies, he was accordingly employed 
in fuch temporal affairs of the congregation as were more 
adapted to his enfeebled conftitution. In 1663, in order to 
reftrain him from clofe ftudies, he was fent to St. Dennis, 
and was employed in the low office of exhibiting to ftrangers 
the various treafures and ancient monuments of the abbey. 
The duties of this fervile poft were ill adapted to his mind, 
and an accident which occurred fhortly relieved him from the 
burden which was become almoft intolerable. He broke a 
mirror, which it was pretended belonged to the poet Virgil ; 
this fo enraged his fuperiors, that they gladly allowed him 
to make his retreat. His vacant hours he employed in read- 
ing the fathers, and in laying up large ftores of theological, 
ecclefiaftical, and critical learning. In 1764 he went to 
Paris to affilt d’Achery in compiling his “ Spicilegium,’”* 
and took a large fhare in the bufinefs. The zeal and talents 
which he manifefted in this work caufed him to be ap- 
pointed to fuperintend the publication of a complete edi- 
tion of the works of St. Bernard, which he executed with 
This work was 
pubiifhed, in 1667, in two folio volumes, and alfo in nine 
volumes o¢tavo. Immediately after the publication of this 
great work, he was employed in completing the lives of 
the faints, for which d’Achery and Chantelou had been 
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colleting and digefting materials. The fir volume was 
publithed in 1668, under the title of “ AG&a San&orum 
Ordinis S. Benediéti, &c. ;’? this was followed at different 
periods by eight others, of which the laft was publifhed in 
1702. The work was regarded by the journalilts of the 
day, ‘“‘ not as a fimple collection of memoirs relating to 
monaltic hiltory, but as a valuable compilation of ancient 
monuments, which being illuftrated by learned notes, throw 
much light on the moft obfcure part of ecclefiaftical hiftory. 
The prefaces them(elves would fecure to the author an im- 
mortal reputation. The manners and ufages of thofe dark 
ages are examined with great care, and an hundred import- 
ant queftions are difcufled by an exact and folid critique.” 
The prefaces were reckoned fo valuable, that they were 
publifhed feparately in 1732, in quarto. In 1674 he pub- 
lifhed “* De Pane Euchariitico azimo et fermentato Differ- 
tatio,”’ intended to prove that the Latin church made ufe 
of leavened bread in the confecration of the Eucharift for 
many ages, and that the ufe of unleavened bread was not 
introduced till after Photius’s feiim. In the following 
year he publifhed “* Veterum Analeétorum, &c. ;’? but the 
work which has done mott honour to the memory of 
Mabillon appeared in 1631, entitled «* De Re diplomatica 
Libri fex, Sc.’ So high was the opinion generally enter- 
tained of his extraordinary merit, that the celebrated Col- 
bert was defirous of beftowing on him a penfion of two thou- 
{and livres, but his unambitious and dilinterefled {pirit led him 
to decline that generous offer. In 1682, Colbert engaged him 
to take a journeyinto Burgundy, for the purpole of examining 
fome ancient titles relating to the royal family ; after which 
he fent himinto Germany, to fearch into the archives and libra- 
ries of the ancient abbies in that country, for fuch documents 
as, might contribute to illuftrate the hiftory of France, and 
that of the church in general, and of the church of France 
in particular. The refu'ts of his enquiries into thefe fub- 
jects were given in the fourth volume of his « Analeéta.’” 
In 1685, he publifhed “ De Liturgia Gallicana Libri tres, 
in quibus veteris miffe, qu ante annos mille apud Gallos 
in ufu erat, forma ritufque eruntur ex antiquis monumentis, 
&c.”? Inthe fame year Mabillon was fent at the king’s 
expence into Italy, with the fame view as he had been formerly 
fent into Germany, and was received at Rome with great 
refpeét ; he had free accefs granted him to all the archives, 
and to all the libraries, from which he collected a vaft num- 
ber of interefting and important papers, adapted to the de- 
fign of his journey. On his return to France he carried 
with him a fine colle€tion of books and rare MSS. which 
he placed in his majefty’s library ; and in 1687 he publifhed 
an account of his journey, and of the pieces which he had 
difcovered, under the title of “ Mufzum Italicum, feu 
Collectio veterum Scriptorum ex Bibliothecis Italicis eruta, 
&c.”’ in two volumes 4to. In 1688, father Mabillon en- 
gaged ina difpute between the Benedictines of Burgundy, 
and the canons regular, on the fubje&t of the precedence of 
thofe orders in the itates, and, in 1691, he entered into a 
controverfy with father Rance, abbot of La Trappe, who. 
maintained, that: learning and the fciences were foreign to 
the monattic profeffion, and who had prohibited the monks 
almoft all forts of reading, excepting that of the fcriptures 
and certain moral treatifes. In 1698 he publifhed a work, 
which involved him in much controverfy and many ferious 
difficulties, entitled ‘ Eufebii Romani ad Theophilum 
Gallum Epiftola de Cultu fanétorum ignotorum.””? It was 
received by the fuperftitious and interelted, particularly at 
Rome, in a moft unfavourable manner. For fome time it 


was attacked only by complaints, murmurs, and criticifms 
publifhed 
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publifhed in Germany, France, and Italy ; but in 1701 
it was brougkt before the congregation of the Jndex, by 
whom the author would unqueftionably have been cenfured, 
if he had not agreed to reprint it with fuch alterations, 
emendations, and omiffions as fhould be fuggelted to him. 
In the fame year Mabillon was chofen honorary member 
of the Academy of Infcriptions, and publifhed the firlt 
volume of the laft gyeat work to which he devoted his 
labours, entitled « Annales Ordinis S. Benediéti in quibus 
non modo res Monattice, fed etiam Ecclefiaftice Hittorice 
non minima pars continetur.” The fecond, third, and 
fourth volumes fucceeded, and the fifth was compofed by 
Mabillon, but not publifhed till after his deceafe. Mabillon 
died in December 1707, foon after he had completed his 
feventy-fifth year. In {peaking of his great merit, Dupin 
fays, “ The voice of the public, and the general efteem 
of all the learned, are a much better conimendation of him 
than any thing which we can fay. His profound learning 
appears from his works; his modefty, humility, meeknefs, 
and piety, are no lefs known to thofe who have had the 
leaft converfation with him. His ftyle is mafculine, pure, 
clear, and methodical, without affeGiation or fuperfluous or- 
naments, and fuitable to the fubjeéts of which he has 
treated.” In 1724 the pofthumous works of our author 
were publifhed in three volumes gto. by Thuillier. Moreri. 
Dupin. 

MABLY, Bennet pr, abbé, an eminent political 
writer, was born at Grensble in 1709. He was brother 
of the abbé Condillac, whom he refembled in acutenefs and 
penetration. He devoted himfelf to the ftudy of literature, 
and died at Paris in 1785. His principal works are ** Ob- 
fervations on the Greeks ;”” ‘* Obfervations on the Romans ;”’ 
« Parallel of the Romans and French ;’’ *¢ Obfervations on 
the Hiftory of France ;” ‘ Difcourfes on Hiftory.” All 
the writings of this author difplay deep thinking, found 
moral principles, and a great regard for the good of man- 
kind. Heis, however, thought to be too much of a pane- 
gyrift of the ancients, and too fond of applying their po- 
litical maxims to the very different circumftances of modern 
ftates. The work of his old age, entitled “ Sur les Con- 
ftitutions des Etats Unis de l’Amerique,” gave offence by 
fome fentiments adverfe to civil liberty and religious tole- 
ration. 

MABOUJAS, the Devil-lizard, in Zoology, a fpecies of 
American lizard, fo called from its uglinefs and difagreeable 
afpe&t. It grows to fix or feven inches long, aad to the 
thicknefs of a thumb, and is found in the trunks of rotten 
trees, and in marfhy places, where the fun-beams feldom 
reach ; it is all over of a glofly black colour, and looks as 
if {meared over with oil, 

MABOUL, James, in Biography, an eminent French 
prelate, diftinguifhed for his pulpit eloquence, and particu- 
larly for his orations delivered in praife of deceafed perfons 
of merit, was defcended from a family of high rank. He ob- 


tained confiderable eminence in the church, and was employed. 


by the duke of Orleans, the regent, ina fruitlefs attempt to 
reconcile the hoftile parties who were contending about the 
bull Unigenitus. His funeral difcourfes were publifhed in 
one volume 12mo, in 1749; they are faid to be diltinguifhed 
by that fweetnefs of ityle, that noblenefs of fentiment, 
that elevation, that unétion, and that touching fimplicity, 
which are the characteriftics of a good mind, and of true 
genius. Moreri. 

MABRA, in Geography, a town of Algiers, in the gulf 
pf Bona; to miles W. of Bona. 
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MAC, an Irith word fignifying /on ; frequently prefixed 
to furnames; as WZacdonald, for Donald’s fon; JMaclaurin, 
for Laurence’s fon, &c. 

MACA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Hoval; 20 
miles from the mouth of the Senegal. 

MACABALAR Bay, a bay on the N.W. coatt of the 
ifland of Mindanao. F 
, MACABRA, a town of Africa, in Sennaar; 40 miles 
S.S.W. of Meroe. ; 

MACACO, in Zoology. See Lemur Macaco. 

MACADRA, in Geography, a town of Arabia, in Ye- 
men; 32 miles S. of Chamir. ; 

MACE, in Ancient Geography, a people of Africa, E. 
of the Nafamones and near the fea. Some have fuppofed 
they are the fame with thofe called Syrtites by Ptolemy, be- 
caufe they inhabited towards the Great Syrtis. The Cinyps 
watered their country, and hence Silius Italicus denominates 
them Cinyphii Mace. 

MACAENS de Caminho, in Geography, a town of Portu- 
gal, in Eftremadura; 33 miles S.S.E. of Coimbra. 

MACAIRE, Sr., atown of France, in the department 
of the Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of La Reole. The place contains 1483, and the canton 9980 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1024 kiliometres, in 15 com- 
munes. 

MACALLESTER’s Bay, a bay on the E. coait of 
the ifland of Mull. N. lat. 56° 30’. W. long. 5° 45/. 

MACALUNGO, a town of Africa, in Mozambique. 
S. lat. 17°. E. long. 39°. 

MACAM, Indian apple, in Natural Hiftory, the name of 
acommon Eaft Indian fruit; it is of a round fhape, and 
about the fize of our common wild crabs which grow in 
the hedges: inftead of the feveral fmall feeds, which our 
crabs and apples contain, this fruit has only one hard ker- 
nel; it is of an acid talte, and of a raw and not very agree- 
able {mell; the tree which produces this fruit does not 
grow to any height: it refembles the quince tree in its 
leaves, except that they have a yellowifh calt. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1699. = STON 

MACAN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in Khorafan ; 
60 miles W. of Meru-Shahigian. 

MACANAO, a {mall ifland in the Caribbean fea, near 
the W. coaft of Margarita. N. lat. 11°. W. long. 64° 
40!. 

MACANEA, in Botany, is a name adopted by Juffieu 
for the Macahanea of Aublet defcribed in the fupplement 
of his Plants of Guiana, and figured in t. 371 of that 
work. Neither of thofe authors had feen any of the parts 
of frutification except the erry and /éeds which are thus 
defcribed. Peric. Berry large, pear-fhaped, of one cell, 
pulpy withinfide; its outfide leathery, {prinkled with red 
fpots. Seeds from four to fix, ovate, leathery, covered 
with a membrane and lying in a white pulp. Aublet, who 
found this plant in fruit in June, calls it by the fpecific name 
of guianenfis, with the following defeription.—Shrub putting 
forth numerous branches, twilting themfelves about the neigh- 
bouring trees, Leaves oppofite, on fcotftalks, toothed, 
ovate, acute, {mooth. Frum axillary, in clufters—From 
the imperfect {tate in which AZacanea is known, we cannot 
pronounce to what clafs it belongs. Juffieu ranks it amongf{t 
the Natural Order of Gustifere, and fays that it is nearly al- 
lied to Mammea and Singana. 

MACANNA, in Geosraphy, a kingdom of Africa, S. 
of Bambouk. : 

MACAO, a town of Portugal, in Eftremadura; 12 miles 
N.E. of Abantes, 

9 Macao, 
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Macao, a fea-port town of China, in the province of 
Quang-tong, fituated at the mouth of the Tigris, in the en- 
trance of the bay of Canton, and built on a peninfula, or 
rather a {mall ifland, becaufe it is feparated from the land 
by a river, where the ebbing and flowing of the fea are fenfi- 
bly felt. This tongue of land is joined to the reft of the 
ifland only by a {mall neck, about 100 yards acrofs. The 
Portuguele obtained this port from the emperor Camhy, 
as a reward for the afliftance they gave to the Chinefe 1n 
deftroying the pirates, who from the iflands in the vicinity 
of Canton infefted the feas and ravaged all the coalts of 
China. Some writers pretend, that this city had no inhabit- 
ants but pirates when the Portuguefe formed an eftablifh- 
ment in it; and that they were only permitted to build huts 
covered with ftraw. However this be, their whole extent of 
territory, bounded by a wall, is not more than eight miles 
in circumference. In this {mall fpot, the Portuguefe car- 
ried on, for a long time, almoft exclufively, a confiderable 
traffic with the Chinefe empire, and with other countries 
in Afia, particularly Japan, Tonquin, Cochinchina, and 
Siam, But bythe luxury occafioned by increafe of wealth and 
the injurious oppreffion of the Chinefe, the enterprifing 
fpirit of the Portuguefe declined, and the inhabitants of 
Macao became enervated by a tropical climate. Their 
trade to Japan failed; their other fpeculations became pre- 
carious; and this once profperous fettlement is now very 
much reduced. The houfes at Macao are built after the 
European manner, but they are low, and make little fhow. 
Here are 13 churches and chapels, and 50 priefts, to mi- 
nifter to the devotion of between four and five thoufand 
laity. Of the two pagan temples at Macao, belonging to 
the Chinefe, one is curtoufly fituated among a confufed heap 
of immenfe maffes of granite. This temple is comprifed 
of three feparate buildings one over the other; the only ap- 
preach to which is by a winding flight of fteps hewn out of 
the folid rock. The cave of Camoens, fituated a little 
above the loftieft eminence in the town, was conftruéted, 
probably, in the fame manner as the temple above deforibed, 
by bringing together a vaft number of rocks. ‘This cave, 
from a tradition current in the fettlement, belonged to Ca- 
moens, a Portuguefe poet, who refided a confiderable time 
at Macao, and in which cave, it is faid, he wrote the cele- 
brated poem of the Luhad. The whole population of Ma- 
cao, according to the ftatement of La Peroufe, may be 
computed at 20,000, of whom roo are Portuguefe by birth, 
2000 metis, or half Indians and half Portuguefe, with as 
many Caffre flaves, their domettics. The reft are Chinefe, 
who employ themfelves in commerce and different trades, by 
which they lay the Portuguefe under contribution to their 
induftry. Thefe laft, though almoft all Mulattoes, would 
think themfelves difgraced, if they fupported their families 
by exercifing any mechanic art, though their pride is not 
above continually foliciting charity, with importunity, from 
every one that paffes by them. 

The road-ftead of Macao is fufficiently fpacious to con- 
tain 60 gun-fhips at the entrance of Typa; and in its har- 
bour, which is below the town, and communicates with the 
river up to the eaitward, fhips of feven or eight hundred 
tons, with half their lading. ‘Che mouth of this harbour is 
defended by a fortrefs of two batteries, which muft be kept 
within piftol-fhot in entering. Three {mall forts, two -of 
which are mounted with twelve guns, and the third with fix, 
prote¢t the fouth fide of the town from every attempt of the 
Chinefe. Thefe fortifications, which are in the worlt pof- 
fible ftate, would be far from formidable to Europeans, but 
they may eafily overawe all the maritime forces of the 


Chinefe. A mountain alfo commands the road, where a 
detachment of troops could hold out a very long fiege. 
The Portuguefe of Macao, more devout than warlike, haye 
built a church on the ruins of a fort, which covered this 
mountain, forming, at that time, an impregnable poft. The 
fide next the land is defended by two fortrefles, one of 
which is mounted with 40 guns, and capable of containing 
a garrifon of 1000 men. It is provided with a ciftern, two 
{prings of running water, and cafemates for laying up wer- 
hke ammunition and provifions. The other, which mounts 
3° guns, cannot receive above 300 men, and has a very 
abundant {pring that never fails. Thefe two citadels com- 
mand the whole country. The Portuguefe frontiers extend 
nearly a league from the town, and are bounded by a wall 
guarded by a mandarin and a few foldiers. This mandarin 
1s the true governor of Macao, whom all the Chinefe obey, 
though he is not allowed to fleep within thefe limits. But 
he may examine all the fortifications, infpe& the cuftom- 
houfes, &c.; and on thefe-occafions the Portuguefe are 
obliged to give him a falute of five guns: but no European 
can make a fingle flep on the Chinefe territory, beyond the 
wall, which would fubje@ him either to imprifonment or a 
heavy contribution. The palace of the Chinefe mandarin is 
in the middle of the city ; and the Portuguefe are conftrained 
to pay a tribute of 100,000 ducats for the liberty of choofing 
their own magiftrates, exercifing their religion, and living 
according to their own laws. The viceroy of Goa nomi- 
nates to all civil and military offices at Macao, and appoints 
the governor and all the fenators, who participate in the civil 
authority. He has lately fixed the garrifon at 180 Indian 
feapoys, and 120 militia-men, whofe fervice confifts in 
patroles at night. The foldiers are armed with fticks, and 
the officer alone has the privilege of wearing a fword; 
though he can on no occafion employ it againft a Chinefe. 
The fenate of Macao is compofed of the governor, who is 
prefident, and three “ verendores,’? who are the auditors of 
the city finances. The revenue confifts of the duty laid on 
merchandize, which can only be imported in Portuguefe 
veflels. If Macao were made a free port, and had a gar- 
rifon capable of defending commercial property, when de- 
pofited there, the revenue of their cuftom-houfe would be 
doubled, and would be adequate to all the expences of the 
government. But a trifling intereft pertaining to the vice- 
roy of Goa, from felling Portuguefe commiffions to mer= 
chants of various nations who carry on a coatting trade in 
the Eaft Indies, and prefents from fhip-owners to the fenate 
of Macao, raife an infurmountable obftacle to the eftablifh- 
ment of a free trade; though this would render Macao one 
of the moit flourifhing cities of Afia, and inconceivably fu- 
perior to Goa, whofe utility to its mother-country will 
never be confiderable. Befides the ‘‘ verendores,’’ there are 
two judges of orphans, whofe department includes the ad- 
miniftration of the property of minors, the execution of 
wills, the nomination of tutors and guardians, and every 
thing relating to fucceflions. From their decifion an appeal 
lies to that of Goa. Other civil or criminal caufes are alfo 
cognizable, in the firit inftance, by two fenators, who are 
nominated as judges. A treafurer receives the produce of 
the cultoms ; and his difburfements, above a certain amount, 
muft be fanctioned by an order of the viceroy of Goa. 
The mof important magiftracy is that of the procurator of 
the city, which is an intermediate office between the Portu- 
guefe government and that of China. This office is for life ; 
that of the governor is triennial; and the other magiftrates 
are replaced every year. An appeal lies to Goa from all the 
decifions of the fenate, which their notorious incapacity 
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renders indifpenfible. This city is rendered pleafant in ap- 
pearance by the fine houfes occupied by the fupercargoes of 
the different companies, obliged to winter here; and their 
fociety enlivens the place. N. lat! 22° 12' 40". E. long. 
109 Grofier. De la Peroufe. : 

In the folio volume annexed to fir George Staunton’s 
* Authentic Account of an Embafly from the. King of 
Great Britain to the Emperor of China,"’ there is a plan of 
the city and harbour of Macao; containing references to all 
the forts, coliezes, convents, and other public buildings, 
and places of note; and alfo the depth of water, and nature 
of the ground, in every part of the inner harbour, as well as 
in the {pace between the peninfula and the northern entrance 
into the T'ypa; taken from an accurate furvey made by a 
gentleman long refident on the fpot. 

Macao, New, a fea-port town of Tonquin, at the bot- 
tom of a large bay, full of iflands. N. lat. 21° 30. E. 
long. 107°. : 

Macao, Macaw, in Ornithology. See Psirracus Macao. 

MACAPA, in Geography, a town of South America, in 
the government of Peru, on the north bank of the river of 
the Amazons, nearly on the equinoStial me. W. long. 52’. 

MACAQUOQ, in Zoology, the name of a large fpecies of 
monkey called by Mr. Ray cercopithecus Angolenfis major, the 
great Angola monkey... See Sim1a Cynomulgus. 

They have another fpecies of this kind alfo about An- 
gola, which may be called the black macaquo. Its only 
colour is black; but on many parts of the back and fides, 
there isa greyifh caft among it: this has a tail of remarkable 
length, being more than two feet long. See SIMIA. 

MACARAGUA, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
‘Cuba ; 45 miles N.W. of Havanna. 

MACARAUX, in Ornithology. See Aca Arica. 

MACARIA, in Geography, a town on the weft coaft of 
the ifland of Metelin; 10 miles W. of Metelin. 

MACARIANS, in Ecclfiafical Hiffory, the followers 
of Macarius, an Egyptian monk, who was diftinguifhed, to- 
wards the clofe of the fourth century, for his fanétity and 
virtue. In his writings there are fome fupertlitious tenets, 
and alfo certain opinions that feem tainted with Origenifm. 
“The name has been alfo applied to thofe who adopted the 
fentiments of Macarius, a native of Ireland, who, about the 
clofe of the ninth century, propagated in France the error 
afterwards maintained by Averrhoes, that one individual in- 
telligence or foul performed the fpiritual and rational func- 
tions in all the human race. - 

‘-MACARIUS, Sr., in Biography, a famous anchoret of 
the fourth century, was a native of Alexandria. He fpent 
fixty years in amonattery, and is faid to have been a difciple 
of St. Anthony, the firit inftitutor of a monattic life. He 
died in the year 391, when he was about ninety years of 
age. Fifty homilies have been attributed to him: thefe 
were firft publifhed in Greek, at Paris, in 1559. He is 
fuppofed to have been the author of many {maller tracts, 
“ On Prayer,’’ “ Watching the Heart,” ‘ Perfection of 
the Mind,?? &c. The bett edition of his pieces is that pub- 
lifhed at Leipfic in 1698. Moreri. 

Macarius, St., the Younger, a celebrated monk, like- 
wife a native of Alexandria, who had 5000 monks under 
his direction. Of his fanétity, virtues, and abitinence, won- 
ders are related by Palladius. He waa banifhed by the 
Arians to an ifland inhabited by heathens, whom he con- 
verted to, what was called at that period, Chriftianity. 
He died about the year 404, when he was nearly 100 years 
ofage. ‘To him have been attributed « Rules for Monks,” 
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in 30 chapters, firft publifhed in Latin by Peter Roverius 
Moreri. 

Macarius, St., Defert of, in Geography, a defert on 
the weft part of Egypt, denominated in honour of a fa‘nt,. 
to whofe honour a convent of monks has been founded, an- 
ciently called “* Nitria.” The convent is about 50 miles 
N.N.W. of Cairo. 

MACARON, the name of a fort of vermicelli, a pafte 
made of flour and water, and formed in the fhape of the 
barrel of a large quill, or the guts of {mall fowls. 

MACARONIC, or Macaroniay, a kind of burlefque 
poetry ; conlilting of a jumble of words of different lan- 
guages, with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, and 
Latin words modernized. ~* 

Macarone, among the Italians, as has been obferved by 
Czlius Rhodiginus, fignifies a coarfe clownifh man; and 
becaufe this kind of poetry, being patched out of feveral 
languages, and full of extravagant words, is not fo polite 
and fmooth as thofe of Virgil, &c. the Italians, among 
whom it had its rife, gave it the name of Macaronian or 
Macaronic poetry. Others choofe to derive it a Maca- 
ronibus, from Macaroons, a kind of confection made of meal 
not bolted, fweet almonds, fugar, and the whites of egys ; 
accounted a great dainty among the country people in 
Italy ; which, from their being compofed of various ingre- 
dients, occafioned this kind of poetry, which confifts of 
Latin, Italian, Spanifh, French, Englifh, &c. to be called 
by their name. 

Theoph. Folingius, a Benedi€&tine monk of Mantua, was 
the firft who invented, or at leaft cultivated, this kind of 
verfe: for though we have a Macaronea Ariminenfis in a 
very old letter, beginning, “ Eft author Typhis Leonicus 
atque Paranfus;’’ yet it feems to have been the work of 
Guarinus Capellus Sarlinas, who, in the year 1256, printed 
fix books of Macaronic poetry, in Cabrinum Gagamone 
Regem: but as both thofe came out after the firft edition 
of Folingius, which was publifhed under the name of Mer- 
linus Coccajus in 1520, fo they were likewife much nferior 
to his in the ftyle, invention, and epifodes, wherewith 
he has enriched the hiftory.of Baldus; which makes the fub- 
ject of his poem. ‘The famous Rabelais firft transferred the 
Macaronic ftyle out of the {talian verfe into French profe, 
and on the model thereof formed fome of the belt things in 
his Pantagruel. 

We have fcarce any thing in Englifh in the Macaronian 
way, except fome little loofe pieces colle¢éted in Camden’s 
Remains; which is no difcredit to our authors: for one 
may fay of fuch pieces in general, 

“ Turpe ett difficiles habere nugas, 
Et itultus labor eft ineptiarum.” 


But the Germans and Netherlanders have had their Ma- 
caronic poets; witnefs the « Certamen Catholicum cum Cal- _ 
viniftis”? of one Martinius Hamconius Frifius, which contains 
about twelve hundred verfes, all the words whereof begin 
with the letter C. : 

MACAROON. . See Macaronic. \ 

MACAROWA, in Geography, a town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Kiev; 24 miles N.W. of Kiev. 

MACARSCA, a town of Dalmatia, and fee of a bifhop, 
fuffragan of Spalatro; ‘fituated in a territory, formerly 
pleafant and fertile, and convenient for commerce, but more 
lately deteriorated, and fuppofed to have arilen out of the 
ruins of the ancient Ratanaum or Retinum; 36 miles E.S.E, - 
of Spalatro. , 
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MACARTNEY, Georce, Earl of, in Biography, the 
fon of George Macartney, efq. of Auchinleck in Scotland, 
was born in Ireland in 1737, and was educated as a fellow- 
commoner in Trinity-college, Dublin, where he took his 
degrees in 1759. Shortly after this, he travelled with the 
fons of the late lord Holland. This, perhaps, was his 
mtroduétion to court. His education had been liberal, and 
he had improved the advantages which he poffeffed from a 
fortunate train of circumftances. He had an afpiring mind, 
and excellent talents, and was ambitious of fome public em- 
ployment. His own wifhes were feconded by the zeal of 
his friends, and he was, in 1764, appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary to the emprefs of Ruffia. The obje& of this mif- 
ion, and of the appointment of this young man, was the 
great importance of the commercial and political relations 
between Great Britain and the empire of Ruffia; and 
it was neceflary, at that period, to countera& the in- 
fluence of France at the Ruffian court. The charafter and 
policy of that court required to be particularly ftudied: and 
hence the embafly from this country included an office that 
required much penetration, vigilance, and difcretion, as well 
as infinuating manners, and an agreeable addrefs. Thefe 
qualifications were thought, by the moft difcerning judges, 
to be united in Mr. Macartney. The principal bufinefs of 
his miflion was to negociate a commercial treaty, for the 
benefit of the Ruffia merchants trading to Ruffia. Of the 
interefts of the Ruffian trade he was well informed. His 
addrefs f{urmounted every difficulty of accefs to the emprefs 
and her minifters: he knew how to feize the proper moment 
for negociation ; and he had coolnefs and patience to con- 
quer every obftacle which might be oppofed to his views by 
the artifices of others. He in a fhort time procured the 
Ruffian court to agree to a treaty fatisfactory to the wifhes 
of the Britifh merchants at Peterfburgh, and fuitable to the 
inftruGtions which he had received at home. An addrefs 
from the merchants of the Britifh fa€tory at St. Peterfburgh; 
the honour of the knighthood of the Polifh order of the 
White Eagle, conferred by a monarch who was himfelf at 
once a man of fafhion, tafte, and pleafure, and a man of 
political talents ; and the elevation to the charaéter of am- 
baffador extraordinary and plenipotentiary from the Britifh 
court, in which he finally concluded the treaty of commerce, 
were among the teftimonies of approbation and refpeét 
which fir George Macartney obtained by his conduG in this 
diplomatic miffion to the north. Thus fuccefsful and dif- 
tinguifhed, he returned to the Britifh court about the clofe 
of the year 1767. Early in the following year he married 
lady Jane Stuart, fecond daughter of the earl of Bute. By 
this marriage he had contraéted a relationfhip to fir James 
Lowther, afterwards the earl of Lonfdale; and by that 
gentleman’s intereft with, or influence over, the electors, he 
was chofen, in the fame year, one of the reprefentatives of 
the borough of Cockermouth; after which we find him 
chofen a reprefentative inthe Irifh parliament for the bo- 
rough of Armagh. In 1769 fir George was nominated 
principal fecretary to the late marquis Townfhend, in the 
high office which he then filled of lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
In 1772 he was nominated by his fovereign knight of the Bath, 
and in 1775 went out as governor of Grenada and Tobago. 
He continued there till 1779, when, on the capture of thofe 
iflands by the French, he was taken prifoner, and fent to 
France. In 1776 he had been made an Irifh peer by the 
title cf lord Macartney, baron Liffanoure, in the county of 
Antrim. As the lofs of Grenada had not occurred from 
any mifcondu& in him, but the defence of it had indeed 
been fignalized by the moft illuftrious difplay of all his great 
qualities, he met with a very gracious reception from his 
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fovereign on his return. In 1780 he was cliofen to repre- 
fent Beeralftone in the Britifl parliament ; and in the fol- 
lowing winter he was appointed governor and refident of 
Fort St. George at Madras, im the Eaft Indies: and he 
went without delay to difcharge the funGtions of his ap- 
pointment, where his condu@ obtained fuch univerfal appro- 
bation, that, in 1785, he was appointed to the high office 
of governor-general of Bengal; which honour, however, 
after due confideration, he chofe to decline, and returned to 
England. In 1786 he received a flattering teftimony of 
refpeét from the court of dire¢tors of the Eaft India com- 
pany, who granted him an annuity for his life of 1500/. per 
annum, which was beftowed as a reward for the important 
fervices which this illuftrious nobleman had rendered to the 
company. ‘The fame year he fought a duel with general 
Stuart, whom he had fuperfeded in India. In 1788 he 
took his feat for the firft time in the Irifh houfe of peers ; 
and about the fame time was appointed one of the truftees 
of the linen manufacture for the province of Ulfter, and alfo 
cuftos rotulorum for the county of Antrim. He was pro- 
moted likewife to the command of a regiment of dragoons 
in the Irifh militia. In 1792 he was feleGed as the fitteft 
perfon for ambaffador from the king of Great Britain to the 
emperor of China. He was on the fame day nominated a 
privy-counfellor ; and in a few weeks he was raifed to the 
rank of an Irifh vifcount, under the title of vifcount Der- 
vock, in the county of Antrim. He now proceeded, with- 
out'delay, on his embafly, attended by fir George Staunton 
as his fecretary, and a great train of followers and fervants. . 
A fhip of war, unde: the command of fir Erafmus Gower, 
was, with {maller veffels, affigned for his voyage. Many 
rich prefents were fent from the Britifh to the Chinefe fove- 
reign. He arrived in fafety in the Indian feas; and when 
his approach was announced at the Chinefe court, the em- 
peror and his minifter agreed, though not without fome. 
hefitation, to receive the ambaffadors and prefents. In his 
approach to Pekin, the northern capital of the empire, his 
lordfhip was obliged to direét his voyage round the South 
fea coaft of China, by a tra& hitherto almoft unknown to 
European navigators. The opportunity of exploring that 
traét was regarded as almoft fufficient to compenfate for all 
the difficulties and expence of the embafly. As foon as he 
landed, mandarins of the higheft rank were appointed to 
conduct him to the imperial court. His prefents were ac- 
cepted, and he, with all his train, were treated in a hof- 
pitable, and even fumptuous manner: but the main objeét 
of the miffion was completely fruftrated, viz. to obtain per- 
miffion for the permanent refidence of a Britifh ambaffador 
at the court of China. This was abfolutely refufed, and 
lord Macartney and his train returned over land. His lord- 
fhip entered Canton in December 1793; and from thence 
he proceeded to Macao; and in March 1794, he failed from 
that port to Europe. He arrived in England in the fol- 
lowing September, after an abfence of almoft two years. 
On his return he was created an Irifh earl; and in 1796 he 
was farther advanced to the dignity of a Britifh peer, by 
the title of baron Macartney of Parkhurft, in Suifex. 
After this, he was called to the adminiftration. In this 
high ftation, as in the other offices which he filled, lord 
Macartney difplayed qualities which are honourable to his 
talents as a ftatefman, and his feelings as a man. His lord- 
fhip died on the 31ft of March 1806. Monthly and 
European Magazines. Britifh and Irifh Peerages. 
MACAS, in Geography, a province of the vicéroyalty of 
New Granada, in South America, bounded on the eaft by the 
government of Maynas, fouth by that of Bracamoros and Ya- 
guarfongo, and on the weft the eaft Cordillera of the Andes 
, 4Z divides 
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divides it from the jurifdi€tion of Rio Bamba and Cuenga. Its 
chief town bears the {plendid title of the city of Macas; and 
this is better known than its proper ancient name of Sevilla 
del Oro. It lies in S. lat. 29 30!, 40! E. of Quito. Its houfes, 
which do not exceed 130, are built of timber, and thatched. 
Its inhabitants are reckoned at about 12,000, who, as well 
as thole of the whole diftrif, are generally Meftizos with 
Spaniards. The other towns belonging to this jurifdiction 
are San Miguel de Narbaes, Barahonas, Yuquipa, Juan 
Lopez, Zuna, Payra, Copueno, and Aguayos. The fpi- 
ritual government of all thefe towns is lodged with two 
priefts; one of whom, refiding in the city, has the care of 
the four firft; and to the latter, who lives at Zuna, belongs 
that town and the three others. At the conqueft, and for 
fome time after, this country was very populous, and, in 
honour of the great riches drawn from its capital, was dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of Sevilla del Oro; but at prefent 
only the memory of its former opulence remains. The 
proximity of Macas to the Cordillera of the Andes occa- 
fions a fenfible difference betwixt its temperature and that of 

uixos adjoining to it. The winter here begins in April, 
and lafts till September, which is the time of fummer be- 
twixt the Cordilleras; and at Macas the fine feafon is in 
September, and is the more delightful on account of the 
winds, which are then moltly northward. In grains and 
other products, which require a hot and moift temperature, 
the country is very fruitful; but one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the country people here is the culture of tobacco, 
which, being of an excellent kind, is exported in rolls all 
over Peru. Sugar-canes alfo thrive well, and likewife cot- 
ton. Among the infinite variety of trees, which crowd the 
woods of this country, one of the moit remarkable is the 
ftorax, diftinguifhed by the exquifite fragrancy of its gum, 
The territory belonging to Macas alfo produces cinnamon 
trees of an excellent quality. Great quantities of copal are 
brought from Macas, and alfo wild wax of little value, be- 
caufe it never indurates, and the {mell of it, when made into 
candles, and thefe are lighted, is very ftrong and difagree- 
able. Juan and de Ulloa’s Voyage to South America, 
vol. i. 

Macas, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Hoval, 
near the mouth of the Senegal.—Alfo, a river of Portugal, 
which runs into the Atlantic, N. lat. 38° 51'. W. long. 
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MACASIN, a town on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Midnanao. N. lat. 7°45’. E. long. 124° 16'. 

MACASSAR, or Macassrr, a fea-port town of the 
ifland of Celebes, and the principal fettlement of the Dutch 
in this ifland, It gives name to one of the two great 
kingdoms into which the ifland is divided, amd the ifland 
itfelf is fometimes diltinguifhed by this appellation. Under 
the article Cereses, the reader will find a particular ac- 
count of it. Of the town captain Carteret, who vifited 
it in 1768, gives the following account. (See Hawkef- 
worth’s, Voyages, vol. i.) It is built upon a kind of 
point or neck of land, and is watered by a river. or two, 
which either run through or very near it. It feems to be 
large; and there is water for a fhip to come within half 
cannon-{hot of the walls: the country about it is level, 
and has a moft beautiful appearance: it abounds with plan- 
tations and groves of cocoa-nut trees, with a great number 
of houfes interfperfed, by which it appears to abound with 
people. At adiftance inland, the country rifes into hills of 
a great height, and becomes rude and mountainous. The 
town lies in S. lat. 5° 1/, or 5° ¥2'. E. long. by account, 
Lye 28h 

Macassar, Straight of, a paflage between the iflands 
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of Borneo and Celebes: There is in this paflage a re- 
markable point, called by captain Carteret ‘“* Hummock 
Point,”’ but in the French charts denominated “ Stroomen 
Point.” N. lat. 19 20!. E. long. 121° 39/. This point — 
is a good mark for thofe to know the paffage that fall 
in with the land coming from the eaftward, who, if poffible, 
fhould always make this fide of the paflage. To the fouth- 
ward of this point there is a deep bay, full of iflands and 
rocks, which appeared to Carteret to be very dangerous. 
Juft off the point there are two rocks, which, though they 
are above water, cannot be feen from a fhip till fhe is clofe 
to the land. ‘T’o the eaftward of this point, clofe to the 
fhore, are two iflands, one of them very flat, long, and even, 
and the other {welling into a hill, but both were covered 
with trees. Hawkf. Voy. vol. i. 

Macassar Poifon, in Natural Hiflory, called ippo, or 
upas, in the Macaflar and Malayan tongue, is the gum of a 
certain tree, fhining, brittle, black, and every way like ftone- 
pitch, growing in the ifland of Celebes, in the South Seas 5. 
with which all the natives arm themfelves in travel, having 
a long hollow trunk of a hard red-wood like Brazil, accu- 
rately bored, and at one end is fixed a large lance-blade of 
iron, Then they make a {mall arrow very ftraight, and 
fomewhat bigger than a large wheaten ftraw: at one end 
they fix it into a round piece of white, light, foft wood, 
like cork, about the length of the little finger, juft fit for 
the bore of the trunk, to pafs clear by the force of one’s 
breath, and to fill it fo exactly, that the air may not pafs 
by, but againit it, in order to carry it with the greater 
force. At the other end they fix it either in a {mall fith- 
tooth for that purpofe, or make a blade of wood of the 
bignefs of the point of a lancet, about three-quarters of an 
inch long, and making a little notch at the end of the ar- 
row, they ftrike it firm therein, which they anoint with. 
poifon, The poifonous gum, when gathered, is put inte 
hollow bamboos or canes, {topped up very clofe, and thus 
brought to Macaffar. When they fitit for ufe, they take 
a piece of fmooth turtle fhell, and a ftick cut flat and {mooth 
at the end: then they take green galangal root, grate it, 
and with the addition of a little fair water, prefs the juice 
into a clean china difh: then with a knife, feraping a httle 
of the poifon upon the fhell, dip the end of the {tick in 
the fore-mentioned liquor, and with this diffolve the poifon, 
to the confiftence of a fyrup: when this is done, they 
anoint the fifh-tooth or wooden blade with the fame ftick 
and lay them in the fun, fo that it may be baked hard. 
The pointed arrows thus prepared are put in hollow bam- 
boos, clofe fhut, and in this ftate they retain their virtue 
for a month. Birch’s Hitt. of the Royal Society, vol. ii. 
5 Raagule a refpeCtable author in Natural Hiftory, of 
the 17th century, mentions a tree growing at Macaflar, to 
which he gives the name of Toxicaria ; and relates, that not 
only the red refin contained a deadly poifon, but that the 
drops falling from the leaves upon the men employed im 
colleting this refin from the trunk, produced, unlefs they 
took particular care in covering their bodies, {wellings and 
much illnefs ; and that the exhalations from the tree were 
fatal to fome {mall birds attempting to perch upon its 
branches. But many of the particulars of this account, 
though far removed from that of the fuppofed Upas, or 
poifon-tree of Java by Foerfch, who had been for fome 
time a furgcon in Java, and who had travelled into fome 
parts of the interior of the country, are given not upon 
the author’s own obfervation, and may have been exagger~ 
ated. Foerfch’s relation of atree fo venomous as to be de- 
firudtive, by its exhalations, at the diftance of fome miles, is 
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compared at Java to the fitions of Baron Munchaufen, or as 
a bold attempt to impofe upon the credulity of perfons at a 
diftance. Foerfch’s account, however, was admitted in a note 
to Darwin’s celebrated poem of the Botanic Garden, and this 
circumftance led Dr. Gillan, and others belonging to Ma- 
cartney’s Embafly to China, to make inquiries into the 
fa&: and the refult was as we have above ftated it. It is, 
indeed, a common opinion at Batavia, that there exilts, in 
that country, a vegetable poifon, which, rubbed on the dag- 

s of the Fasencks, renders the flighteft wounds incurable ; 
though fome European pra¢titioners have of late afferted 
that they had cured perfons ftabbed by thofe weapons; but 
not without the precaution of keeping the wound long 
open, and procuring a fuppuration. One of the keepers of 
the medical garden at Batavia, affured Dr. Gillan, that a 
tree diftilling a poifonous juice was in that colletion; but 
that its qualities were kept fecret from moft people in the 
fettlement, left the knowledge of them fhould find its way 
to the flaves, who might be tempted to make an ill ufe of 
it. Staunton’s Embafly, vol. i. p. 273. See Porson. 

MACATES, in Geography, a town of South America, 
in the province of Carthagena; 25 miles S.E. of Car- 
thagena. 

MACAULAY, Caruanine, in Biography, a diftin- 
guifhed writer in hiftory and politics, the youngeft daugh- 
ter of John Sawbridge, efg. of Ollantigh, in the county of 
Kent, was born in the year 1733. She appears to have 
imbibed, from a very carly period, a zealous attachment 
to the principles of liberty, which the hiftorians of Greece 
and Rome had infufed into her heart. The impreffions made 
upon her mind in her youth were never obliterated. In 
1760 fhe married Dr. George Macaulay, a phyfician of 
London. Soon after this, fhe commenced her career in 
literature. and in 1763 publifhed the firft volume, in quarto, 
of her “ Hiftory of England, from the acceflion of James I. 
to that of the Brunfwick Line.”? This work was com- 
pleted in eight volumes in 1783: it was read with great 
avidity at the period of its publication, but has fince fallen 
into fo much difrepute, as fcarcely ever to be enquired 
after. It was written in the pure fpirit of republicanifm, 
but it unqueftionably had too much of party fpirit in it to 
admit ‘of that partiality which ought to be the charaéter- 
iftic of true hiftory. While in the height of her fame, Mrs. 
Macaulay excited the admiration of Dr. Wilfon, reétor of 
St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, who conferred on her the un- 
precedented honour of placing her ftatue, while living, in 
the chancel of his church, which his fucceffor thought him- 
felf juftified in removing. Having been left a widow, 
Mrs. Macaulay, in 1778, married Mr, Graham, a ftep, in 
which the great difparity of years expofed her to fome ri- 
dicule. In 1785 fhe went to America, for the purpofe of 
vifiting the illuftrious Wafhington, with whom fhe had before 
maintained a correfpendence. She died in the year 1791. 
Her works, befides the hiftory already referred to, which 
may be regarded as the principal, are ‘ Remarks on 

_ Hobbes’s Rudiments of Government and Society ;”? ‘‘ Loofe 
Remarks on, fome of Mr. Hobbes’s Pofitions ;” the latter 
being an enlarged edition of the former: the objet of thefe 
is to fhew the fuperiority of a republican to a monarchical 
form of government. In 1770, Mrs. Macaulay wrote a re- 
ply to Mr. Burke’s celebrated pamphlet entitled «« Thoughts 
on the Caufes of the Prefent Difcontents:” and in 1775 
fhe publifhed “ An Addrefs to the People of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, on the prefent important Crifis of 
Affairs”” She wrote alfo “A Treatife on the Immuta- 
bility of Moral Truth :’? which the afterwards re-publifhed, 
with much other original matter, under the title of « Letters 
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on Education.” This work was publifhed in 1790, at a 
period when men’s minds were ready to admit bold theories 
on almoft any fubjeét, and it obtained much attention 
from the public. ‘The author fhewed herfelf an animated 
writer, and a fhrewd and acute reafoner. It will unquef- 
tionably repay any one, interefted in the fubje@, the labour 
of a careful perufal. 

MACAW, Maccaw, or Macao, in Ornithology, the 
name of a large {pecies of parrot, diftinguifhed alfo by the 
length of its tail. See Psirracus. 

Macaw Tree, in Botany. See Cocos. 

MACAY, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Damel. N. lat. 15° 10’. W. long. 15° 5s!. 

MACBETH. This admirable tragedy of our matchlefs 
dramatift, Shakfpeare, from the fongs of the witches, as 
fet by Matthew Lock in the time of Charles II., was re-~ 
garded as a kind of opera. See Dramatic Mujic. 

Macsetn, in Biography, an ufurper and tyrant, whom 
the immortal Shakfpeare has configned to everlafting in- 
famy, flourifhed in Scotland about the middle of the ruth 
century. At this period Duncan was king, a mild and 
humane prince, but not at all poffefled of the genius and 
difpofition for governing a country fo.turbulent, and fo 
infefted by the intrigues and animolities of the great. 
Macbeth, a powerful nobleman, and nearly ailfied to the 
crown, not contented with curbing the king’s authority, 
carried ftill farther his mad ambition: he murdered Duncan 
at Invernefs, and then feized upon the throne. Fearing left 
his ill-gotten power fhould be ftripped from him, he chafed 
Malcolm Kenmore, the fon and heir, into England, and put 
to death Mac Gill and Banquo, the two moft powerful: men 
in bis dominions. Macduff next becoming the obje& of his 
{ulpicions, he efeaped into England, but the inhuman ufurper 
wreaked his vengeance on his wife and children, whom he 
caufed to be cruelly butchered. Siward, whofe daughter 
was married to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's orders, the 
protection of this diftreffed family. He marched an army 
into Scotland, and having defeated and killed Macbeth in 
battle he reftored Malcolm to the throne of his anceftors. 
The tragedy founded upon the hiftory of Macbeth, though 
contrary to the rules of the drama, contains an infinity of 
beauties with re{pe& to language, charaéter, paffion, and in- 
cident, and is thought to be one of the beft pieces, of the 
very beft mafter in this kind of writing, that the world 
ever produced. ‘ The danger of ambition,’ fays Dr. 
Johnfon, “is well deferibed ; and the paflions are directed 
to their true ends.” And the author of the Philofophie Ar- 
rangements fays, ‘itis not only admirable as a poem, but 
one of the moft moral pieces exifting.”” Hume’s Hift. 
Biog. Dramatica: Shakfpeare Illuftrated. 

MACBRIDE, Davin, M.D. a diftinguifhed phy- 
fician, was born at Ballymony, in the county of Antrim, 
on the 26th of April, 1726. . He was defcended 
from an ancient family of his name in the fhire of Gal- 
loway, in Scotland ; but his grandfather, who was bred to 
the church, was called to officiate at Belfaft to a congrega- 
tion of Prefbyterians, and his father became the minifter of 
Ballymony, where David was born. Having received the 
firft elements of his education at the public {chool of this 
place, and ferved his apprenticefhip toa furgeon, he went 
into the navy, firft in the capacity of mate to an hofpital- 
fhip, and fubfequently in the rank of furgeon, in which fta- 
tion he remained for fome years preceding the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. At this period he was led, from the frequent 
Opportunities of witnefling the attacks of fcurvy, which.a fea- 
faring life afforded him, \to inveftigate the beft method of 
cure for that difeafe, upon which he afterwards publifhed a 
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treatife. After the peace of Aix, Mr. Macbride went to 
Edinburgh and London, where he ftudied anatomy under 
thofe celebrated teachers Do&tors Monro and Hunter, and 
midwifery under Smellie. About the end of 1749, he fettled 
in Dublin as a furgeon and accoucheur ;_ but his youth and 
remarkable bathfulnefs occafioned him to remain a number 
of years in obfcurity, little employed ; although he was en- 
deared to a {mall circle of friends by his great abilities, 
amiable difpofitions, and his general knowledge in all the 
branches of polite literature and the arts. In 1764, he 
publifhed his ‘* Experimental Effays,” which were every 
where received with great applaufe, and were foon tranf- 
lated into different languages; and the fingular merit of 
this performance induced the univerfity of Glafgow to con- 
fer the degree of doétor of phyfic on its author. ‘The 
improvement introduced by Dr. Macbride in the art of tan- 
ning, by fubftituting lime-water for common water in pre- 
paring ooze, procured him the honour of a filver medal from 
the Dublin Society, in the year 1768, and of a gold medal 
of confiderable value from the Society of Arts and Com- 
merce in London. 

For feveral years after Dr. Macbride obtained his degree, 
he employed part of his time in the duties of a medical 
teacher, and delivered, at Ins own houfe, a courfe of lec- 
tures on the theory and pra@tice of phyfic. ‘Thefe leétures 
were publifhed, in 1772, in one vol. 4to., under the title 
of “ An Introduétion to the Theory and Praétice of Medi- 
cine,” ard a fecond edition appeared in 1777. It was tranf- 
lated into Latin, and publifhed at Utrecht, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
in 1774. This work difplayed great acutenefs of obferva- 
tion, and very philofophical views of pathology, and con- 
tained a new arrangement of difeafes, which was deemed of 
fo much merit by Dr. Cullen, that an outline of it was given 
by that celebrated profeffor, in his Compendium of Nofology. 
Of the five claffes, however, into which Dr. Macbride dif- 
tributed difeafes, the genera and {pecies of the firft only were 
detailed. ; 

The talents of Dr. Macbride were now univerfally 
known, his charaéter was duly appreciated, and his pro- 
feffional emoluments increafed rapidly ; for the public, as 
if to make amends for former negle@t, threw more occupa- 
tion into his hands, than he could accomplifh either with eafe 
or fafety. Although much haraffed both in body and mind, 
fo as to have fuffered, for fome time, an almoft total inca- 
pacity for fleep, he continued in aGtivity and good {pirits 
until the end of December 1778, when an accidental cold 
brought on a fever and delirium, which terminated his life 
on the 13th of that month, in the 53d year of his age: 
his death was fincerely lamented by perfons of all ranks. 
See Edin. Med. Commentaries, vol. vii. p. 105. Cullen, 
Synops. Nofol. Method. vol. i. 

MACCABUS, Jupas, a valiant leader of the Jews, 
was the third fon of Mattathias, of the Afmonzan family, 
whom he fucceeded as general of his nation in the year 
166 B.C. At this period the Jews were in a ftate of 
revolt againft Antiochus Epiphanes, and Judas, with a {mall 
body of men, haraffed the Syrians, Samaritans, and apoftate 
Jews, and filled the country with the terror of his name. 
After fome important fucceffes, and being left mafter of 
the field, Judas marched to Jerufalem, where he purified the 
city and temple, the latter of which was again dedicated, 
and a commemoratory feltival, on this cccafion, was infti- 
tuted, which was ordered to be perpetual, The death of 
Anticchus gave the Jews fome refpite, but hoftilities were 
foon renewed, and Judas difplayed his ufual vigour and mi- 
litary prowefs. Lyfias, the commander of the Syrians, was 
now his chief antagonift ; him he defeated and obliged to 
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feek terms of peace. After this the Syrian general in- 
vaded Judea a fecond time, and obliged Judas to take refuge 
in Jerufalem. He befieged the city, which would, pro- 
bably, notwithftanding the valour of its defender, have been 
obliged to furrender for want of provifions, had not the 
hoftile army been haftily recalled by a rebellion in their own 
country. After Demetrius Soter had obtained the crown 
of Syria, the war with the Jews was renewed: Bacchides, 
marching with the flower of his army, furprifed Judas at 
the head of a {mall body of men, of whom, all but eight 
hundred, deferted at the approach of the enemy. With 
thefe he made a defperate refiftance, till he fell upon a heap 
of flaughtered enemies. This was in the year 161 B.C.: 
the news of his death caufed the utmoft grief and confterna- 
tion at Jerufalem, where a general mourning was made for 
him, and he was celebrated in fongs, as one of the greateft 
heroes of the nation. His body was recovered, and interred 
in the fepulchre of his father at Modin. Books of Macca- 
bees. Jofephus. 

MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of Scripture, 
containing the hiftory of Judas and his brothers, and their 
wars againft the Syrian kings in defence of their religion 
and liberties, fo called from Judas, the fon of Mattathias, 
(fee Marrarutas,) furnamed Aaccabeus, as fome fay from 
the word 13535, formed of the initials of FAY OSNQ 
M2I9D 9D» gq. 4d. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
Gods (Exod. xv. 11.) ; which was the motto of his ftand- 
ard: whence thofe who fought under his ftandard were 
called Maccabees, and the name was generally applied to all 
who fuffered in the caufe of the true religion, under the 
Egyptian or Syrian kings. ‘This name, formed by abbre- 
viation according to the common practice of the Jews, dif- 
tinguifhed Judas Maccabeus by way of eminence, as he 
fucceeded his father B.C. 166 in the command of thote 
forces, which he had with him at his death, and being joined 
by his brothers, and all others that were zealous for the law, 
he ereéted his ftandard, on which he infcribed the above- 
mentioned motto. Thofe alfo who fuffered under Ptolemy 
Philopater of Alexandria, fifty years before this period, 
were afterwards called Maccabees; and fo were Eleazar, 
and the mother and her feven fons, though they fuffered 
before Judas erected his ftandard with the motto, from which 
the appellation originated. And therefore, as thefe books 
which contain the hiftory of Judas and his brothers, and their 
wars again{t the Syrian kings, in defence of their religion 
and liberties, are called the fir? and /econd books of the 
Maccabees ; fo that book which gives us the hiftory of 
thofe, who, in the like caufe, under Ptolemy Philopater, 
were expofed to his elephants at Alexandria, is called the 
third book of the Maccabees, and that which is written by 
Jofephus of the martyrdom of Eleazar, and the feyen bro- 
thers and their mother, is called the fourth book of the 
Maccabees. 

The ff? book of the Maccabees is an excellent hiftory, 
and comes neareft to the ftyle and manner of the facred 
hiftorians of any extant. It was written originally in the 
Chaldee language, of the Jerufalem diale&, and was extant 
in this language in the time of Jerom, who had feen it. 
From the Chaldee it was tranflated into Greek, from the 
Greek into Latin, and alfo into Englifh. Theodotion is 
conjeGtured to have tranflated it into Greek; but it was 
probably more ancient, as we may infer from its ufe by 
ancient authors, as Tertullian, Origen, and others. It is 
fuppofed to have been written by olin Hyrcanus, the fon 
of Simon, who was prince and high prieft of the Jews near 
thirty years, and began his government at the time where 
this hiltory ends. It contains the hiftory of forty years, 
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from the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, to the death of 
Simon the high prieft; that is, from the year of the world 
3829, to the year 3869; 131 years before Chrift. The 
Jecond book of the Maccabees begins with two epiftles fent 
from the Jews of Jerufalem to the Jews of Egypt and 
Alexandria ; to exhort them to obferve the feaft of the dedi- 
cation of the new altar ereGted by Judas, on his purifying 
the temple. The firlt was written in the 169th year of the 
era of the Seleucide, i. e, before Chrift 144 ; and the fecond 
in the 188th year of the fame era, or 125 before Chrift ; and 
both appear to be fpurious. After thefe epiftles follows 
the preface of the author to his hiftory, which is an abridg- 
ment of a larger work, compofed by one Jafon, a Jew of 
Cyrene, who wrote in Greek the hiftory of Juda$ Macca- 
bzus, and his brethren, and the wars againft Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and Eupator his fon. The two lait chapters 
contain events under the reign of Demetrius Soter, the fuc- 
ceflor of Antiochus Eupator, and contain fuch varieties in 
their ftyle, as render it doubtful whether they had the fame 
author as the reft of the work. This fecond book does not, 
by any means, equal the accuracy and excellency of the firft. 
It contains an hiftory of about fifteen years, from the exe- 
cution of Heliodorus’s commiffion, who was fent by Seleucus 
to fetch away the treafures of the Temple, to the victory 
obtained by Judas Maccabeus over Nicanor; that is, from 
the year of the world 3828, to the year 3843, 157 years 
before Chrilt. Calmet. 

There are in the Polyglot bibles, both of Paris and Lon- 
don, Syriac verfions of both thefe books; but they, as well 
as the Englifh verfions which we have among the apocryphal 
writers in our bibles, are derived from the Greek. Fora 
further account of Judas Maccabeus, and of his brothers, 
whofe hiftory is recorded in the firft and fecond books of 
the Maccabees, and alfo by Jofephus in his Antiquities ; 
we refer to the article Jews, and alfo to the biographical ar- 
ticle Jupas Maccanzxus. The third book of the Mac- 
cabees contains the hiftory of the perfecution of Ptolemy 
Philopater againft the Jews in Egypt, and their fufferings 
under it ; and feems to have been written by fome Alexan- 
drian Jew in the Greek language, not long after the time 
of Siracides. ‘This book, with regard to its fubject, ought 
to be called the firft, as the things which are related in it 
occurred before the Maccabees, whofe hiftory is recorded in 
the firft and fecond books ; but as it is of lefs authority and 
repute than the other two, it is reckoned after them. It is 
extant in Syriac, though the tranflator did not feem to have 
well underftood the Greek language. Jt is in moft of the 
ancient manufcript copies of the Greek Septuagint, particu- 
larly in the Alexandrian and Vatican, but was never inferted 
into the vulgar Latin verfion of the bible, nor confe- 
quently into any of our Englifh copies. The firft authentic 
mention we have of this book is in Eufebius’s Chronicon. 
It is alfo named with two other books of the Maccabees 
in the 85th of the apoftolic canons. But it is uncertain 
when that canon was added. Grotius thinks that this 
book was written after the two firft books, and fhortly after 
the book of Ecclefiafticus, from which circumftance it was 
called the third book of Maccabees. Moreover, Jofephus's 
hiftory of the martyrs that fuffered under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, is found in fome manufcript Greek bibies, wider 
the name of the fourth book of the Maccabees. This book, 
afcribed to Jofephus, occurs under the title «* Concerning 
the Empire or Government of Reafon ;’’ but learned men 
have expreffed a doubt whether this was the book known 
to the ancients as the fourth book of the Maccabees. Phi- 
loftratus, Eufebius, and St. Jerom, knew the book ‘ Con- 
cerning the Government of Reafon,” and afcribed it to 
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Jofephus, by the name of the book of the Maceabees. St, 
Gregory Nazianzen, St. Ambrofe, and St. Chryfoftom, 
in the characters they have given of the feven Maccabees, 
and of old Eleazar, have plainly followed what we find in 
this book. The author has enlarged and adorned the hif- 
tory of Eleazar, and of the feven brothers the Maccabees, 
who are faid to have fuffered martyrdom with their mother, 
as it has been faid, chiefly on the authority of Rufinus, 
who has given the names of the feven brothers, and of their 
mother, at Antioch. (2 Mac. vi. vii.) Others, however, 
have fuppofed, that the fcene of the martyrdom of the feven 
brethren was at Jerufalem. As it was defigned for an 
example of terror to the Jews of Judza, it would have loft 
its force, if it had been executed any where elfe befides 
that country. Thofe who maintain that they fuffered at 
Antioch, allege, that their tombs were fhewn there in the 
time of St. Jerom, and that a church, dedicated under their 
name, was fqund there in the time of St. Auftin. The 
firft of the feven brethren, as the ftory is related, having 
declared to the king that he would die fooner than violate 
the laws of God, was feized by the executioners, who cut 
out his tongue, and the extremities of his hands and feet, 
and tore off the fkin of his hand. While {till alive, after 
being thus mangled, he was thrown into a burning pan, 
heated over a fierce fire. Such is the account in 2 Mac. 
vii. 2. 7. The ‘ Government of Reafon’’ declares, that 
the executioner, having ftripped off his clothes, tied his 
hands behind his back, and whipped him with fcourges, 
without his indicating the leaft fign of pain. Afterwards 
they fixed him upon a wheel, where, after having had his 
limbs fhattered to pieces, he expoftulated with Antiochus, re- 
proached him for’his barbarity, and infulted him on account 
of all his unfuccefsful attempts. Then the executioner, 
raifing the wheel upon which he was extended, and lighting 
a fire under it, thus confumed him by a new torture. He 
died, exhorting his brethren to manifeit a fimilar conftancy, 
The other brothers alfo fuffered by the moft cruel tortures 
which the king could infli& ; but it is needlefs to recount 
them. The mother of thefe martyrs alfo fuffered death, as 
fome fay, by throwing herfelf into the fire, to evade the 
cruelty praétifed on her fons, and threatened to herfelf. 
The church of Rome has celebrated a feaft, Auguit 1, in 
honour of thefe martyrs; who were the firft, and for a long 
time the only martyrs of the Old Teftament, in honour of 
whom altars and temples were ereted ; and they are the 
only faints of that kind, for whom there remains an office 
or breviary commemorative in the Roman Breviary. The 
fufferings of thefe feven brethren, aud likewife of Eleazar, 
related 2 Mac. ¢. vi. are entirely omitted in the firft book 
of Maccabees ; ‘although the author of it there writes of 
the Jewith affairs, and of the fufferings of the Jews in the 
time of Antiochus. We add that there is not any notice 
taken of this Eleazar, or thefe feven brethren, or their 
mother, by Jofephus, in any of his authentic writings ; 
though he had twice a fair occafion of mentioning them, 
once in his ‘* Hiftory of the Jewifh War,” 1.i. and again 
in his ‘* Antiquities,” ]. x. cap. 5. It is prefumed that he 
would have mentioned a fact fo remarkable, if it had really 
occurred. As to the work above-mentioned, “ Of the 
Empire of Reafon,” which has been afcribed to hifi, many 
learned men, as Cave fays, deny it to be his; and Mr. 
Whiiton, in his Englifh tranflation of all the genuine writings 
of Jofephus, has omitted this. Dr. Lardner thinks that it 
was the work of fome Chriftian. This hiftory wants certain 
internal characters of credibility. The fac itfelf is very 
extraordinary, infomuch that it is very improbable, and 
almoit incredible. ‘The whole ilory bas the appearance of 
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a contrived fiction. The fufferers are not defcribed fo par- 
ticularly as they ought to be, and the relations generally are 
incredible. Befides, it is improbable that thefe feven brothers 
fhould have been examined, tortured, and flain, one after 
another, in the prefence of king Antiochus; for fuch exami- 
nations and executions are generally delegated to officers: 
nor is it faid, or even hinted, where thefe perfons fuffered. 
It has been faid, however, that the writer of the epiftle to 
the Hebrews refers to this hiftory, and thus affures us of its 
truth. (Heb. xi. 35.) But it is very far from being clear 
or certain, that there is a reference to this hiftory in that 
text. Hallet, Lardner, and others, deny it. See Lardner’s 
Works, vol. xi. p. 269, &c. 

MACCHERINI, La Sicnora, in Biography, a female 
Italian finger, engaged as firft woman at the Opera-houfe 
in 1780, on a falfe report of her great abilities by her coun- 
trymen in London, difappointed every hearer. 

MACCHIAVELLI, Nicnoras, a celebrated political 
writer and hiftorian, was born of a good family, at Florence, 
in 1469. He firft diftinguifhed himfelf as a dramatic writer, 
and produced plays that were aéted with great applaufe at 
Rome. Soon after he had entered public life, he was fup- 
pofed to have participated in a confpiracy againtt the houfe 
and family of Medici; but being ‘* put to the queftion’’ on 
the fubjeét, he had the fortitude to endure the torture with- 
out uttering the flighteft confeffion, and was fet at liberty. 
He was afterwards raifed to high honours in the ftate, and be- 
came fecretary to the republic of Florence, the duties of 
which high office he performed with great fidelity. He 
was likewife employed in embaffies to king Lewis XI1. of 
France; to the emperor Maximilian; to the college of 
cardinals; to the pope, Julius II., and to other Italian 
princes. Notwithftanding the revenues which muft have 
accrued to him in thefe important fituations, he left a large 
family at his death in a ftate of indigence, a circumftance 
that proves he had aéted with integrity, and that the love of 
money had no influence on his mind. He died in 1530. 
Befides his plays, his chief works are, 1. “ The Golden 
Afs,” in imitation of Lucian and Apuleius; 2. “ Dif- 
courfes on the firft Decade of Livy ;” 3. % A Hiftory of 
Florence ;” 4. “ The Life of Caftruccio Caftracani ;” 
5- “ A Treatife on the Military Art ;” 6. “ A Treatife 
on the Emigration of the Northern Nations ;” 7. A T'rea- 
tife, entitled « Del Principe,’ the Prince. This famous 
treatife was firft publifaed in 1515, and was intended as a 
fequel to his difcourfes on the firft decade of Livy, which 
difcourfes are replete with juft and profound refleétions on 
the principles of popular government, and exhibit him as a 
warm friend of liberty ; but ‘ The Prince’’ has been gene- 
rally regarded as the manual of a tyrant; all its maxims 
and counfels being directed to the maintenance of power, 
however acquired, and by any means. It was dedicated 
to a nephew of pope Leo X., was printed at Rome, re- 
publifhed in other Italian cities, and was long read with 
attention, and even applaufe, without cenfure or reply. 
The practice of politicians at that time was fo much in 
unifon with its maxims, that neither furprife nor detefta- 
tion feems to have been excited by an open expofure of the 
ufual arts of government. The writer’s intention in this 
work has been a matter of much controverfy; fome have 
held him up as an abandoned promoter of tyranny, and 
others have maintained that he was its concealed but decided 
enemy, who meant to put “the people’? on their guard 
againft its machinations. A modern critic, however, thinks 
it probable, from the character of the man, that he wrote it 
without any moral purpofe whatever; and merely, like a 
mathematician demonftrating a problem, inveftigated the 
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principles by which ufurped power might be maintained, 
leaving the application to princes or fubje€ts, as chance- 
fhould dire&. It has, neverthelefs, affixed to his name a 

lafting fiema, and Machiavelifm is become a received ap- 

pellation for perfidious and infamous politics. When once 

the fyftem was expofed, a multitude of opponents to it 

ftarted up, in almoft every enlightened country on the globe ; 

among whom, and one of the lateft, was Frederic the Great, 

king of Pruffia, before he commenced thofe pians of aggran- 

dizement, that he purfued very much in the fpirit of the 

work which he had ably anfwered. Of the hiftorical writ- 

ings of Machiavel, the “ Life of Caftrucio Caftracani’”’ is 

confidered as partaking too much of the charaéter of a 

romance ; but his “ Hittory of Florence,” comprifing the 

events of that republic, between the years 1205 and 14 

is a very valuable performance, and one of the earlieft of the 

good italian hiftories. It was written while the author 

fuftained the office of hiftoriographer of the republic. He 
has been charged with mifreprefentation; but his cha- 
raéter, as an hiftorian, has been ably vindicated, and his ftyle 
and compofition, as a profe writer, areheld in high eftima- 
tion. His verfes do not rank among the firft, or even the 
fecond rate productions of Italian poetry ; and his comedies, 
however they might appear in public reprefentation, are not 
formed on the pureft models. The works of this writer 
were collected in two volumes 4to. in 1550, and they have 
been republifhed in Amiterdam, London, and Paris. Gen. 

Biog. See MacHIAVELIsM. 

MACCLESFIELD, called in ancient records Maxfield, 
in Geography, a populous, corporate, and borough-town of 
Chefhire, England, is built on the fide of a fteep hill, at the 
diftance of 18 miles from Manchefter, and 166 from London. 
It is part of the parifh of Preftbrug, in the hundred of Mac- 
clesfield. Radal, earl of Chefter, firft conftituted it a borough ; 
and in or near the year 1261, the prince of Wales, afterwards 
king Edward I., made it a free borough, and granted the 
burgefles a mercatorial guild, and other privileges. By the 
conditions of the charter thus obtained, the burgeffes were 
required to grind only at the earl’s mill, and to bake at 
his oven. This oven, or bakehoufe, is itill velted in the 
crown, and a leafe of it was granted, in 1791, for twenty- 
four years and a half. By a charter of queen Elizabeth’s, 
the corporate body was to confift of 24 capital burgeffes ; 
but a later charter, from king Charles II., names a town- 
clerk, a coroner, two ferjeants at mace, &c. as part of the 
corporation. Among other articles delivered into the 
cuftody of the ferjeants at mace, in the year 1620, was “a 
bridle for a curft queane.”” The market, which is held on 
Mondays, was formerly very confiderable for corn, but has 
declined. The annual fairs are five, principally for cloth, 
cutlery, toys, and pedlars’ ware. The filk and cotton trade 
is carried on in this town to a confiderable extent, there being 
nearly thirty filk mills, fome of them on a large feale, and 
about ten cotton faétories: a great quantity of goods 
of both forts is alfo manufa&tured in private houfes ; there 
are feveral muflin, filk-weaving, and twift fatories. The 
weaving of filk handkerchiefs, and the making of ferret 
and calico, are increafing manufaétures: here are five 
or fix dye-houfes, principally for filk, a tape manufac- 
tory, and a bleaching ground. According to the re- 
turns made to parliament under the population a& of 
1800, the number of houfes was then 1527, the number of 
inhabitants was ftated to be 8743, of whom 8509 were faid 
to be employed chiefly in trade, manufaGtures, or in handi- 
craft. "The population has fince that period been confider- 
ably increafed. In the year 1791, an a&t was pafled for inclof- 
ing the commons and wafte grounds within the borough and 
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manor of Macclesfield. By this aé&, all encroachments withia 
the manor (except fuch as had occurred within fixty years, 
and had no buildings), were fecured on certain terms to 


their refpective poffeffors ; the manorial rights of the crown,- 


with refpe& to the foil, mines, and minerals of the feveral 
wa{te-grounds within the manor and borough were extin- 
guifhed, with the referve of coal-mines: as a compenfation 
tor which conceffions, an allotment of 1184 acres was 
made to his majefty, which allotment, and the right of 
digging coal, were foldin 1803, under the land-tax re- 
demption aé&t to Charles Cooke of this town. The corpo- 
ration are entitled to all {prings and water-courfes for fup- 
plying the town with water, from which fources, with the 
tolls of the market and fairs, a confiderable emolument is 
derived. A court of record is held once a month for the 
liberty of the hundred, and another for the manor and foreft ; 
a court leet is alfo held for thefe jurifdiGtions. In former 
times the juftices of Chelter fat as juftices in eyre at Mac- 
clesfield, and prifoners for felony and other crimes were 
tried there, and fuffered the fentence of the law. After this 
practice was difcontinued, courts were held by the king’s 
{teward or his deputy. Two feffions are now held in May 
and November, befides the monthly courts before-mentioned. 

In a ftreet, called Backwall-Gate, are fome remains of a 
manfion of the dukes of Buckingham. Smith, in his de- 
feription of Chefhire (1585), defcribes it as ** a huge place, 
all of ftone, im manner of a cattle, which belonged to the 
duke of Buckingham, but now gone to decay.” Webb, 
writing in 1622, fays, ‘in this towne are yet feen fome 
ruines of the ancient manor-houle of the renowned duke of 
Buckingham, who (as yet report goeth) kept there his 
princely refidence, about the time of king Edward IV., 
of whofe great hofpitality there, much by tradition is re- 
ported.” 

Other ancient manfions of this town were formerly oc- 
cupied by families of diftinétion: among thefe was Staple. 
ton-hall, belonging to the Stapletons of Upton; Beate-hall, 
inhabited by the earl of Courtown, is now a public-houfe ; 
Worth-hall was the town refidence of the family of Worths : 
and is traditionally faid to have been the birth-place of arch- 
bifhop Savage. 

The parochial chapel of this town was originally built by 
king Edward I. in the year 1278; it was almoft rebuilt, 
and greatly enlarged, in 1740. On the fouth fide of this 
chapel is an oratory, or burial chapel, which belongs to the 
Savage family ; feveral of whom were interred here. It 
now belongs to the earl of Cholmondeley. In the Legh 
chapel are fome fepulchral memorials of the family of Legh 
of Lyme. 

A new chapel was ereéted at Macclesfield in the year 
1775, by Charles Roe, efq. and an aét of parliament was 
obtained in 1779, when it was called Chrift’s-church, or 
chapel, and the living was made a perpetual cure, or bene- 
fice, to be fubject to the bifhop of Cheiter. In the chancel 
is a handfome marble monument by Bacon, for the founder, 
who died in 1781. 

In this town are two meeting-houfes for Methodifts, and 
one for each of the following fe€&ts: Prefbyterians, Quakers, 
and Independents. A grammar-fchool was founded here by 
fir John Percival, knt., and not by king Edward VI., as 
commonly ftated. This monarch increafed its revenues, by 
giving lands and houfes in and near the city of Chefter. 
An aét of parliament was obtained, in 1768, to regulate the 
management, and define the conftitution of this noted femi- 
nary. Four miles 5.S.E. of the town is the townfhip of 
Macclesfield foreft. Lyfons’s Magna Britannia, vol. ii. 
part 2, 4to. 1810, 
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MACDONALD, Anprew, in Biography, was born 
at Leith, where he was educated, chiefly by the afliftance of 
bifhop Forbes. For fome time he had the charge of a chapel 
at Glafgow, in which city he publifhed a novel, entitled 
“The Independent.”” He afterwards came to London, 
and wrote for the newfpapers. His works were lively, 
fatirical, and humorous, and were publifhed under the fig- 
nature of Matthew Bramble. He naturally poffefled a fine 
genius, and had improved his underftanding with claffical 
and {cientific knowledge; but for want of conneétions in 
this fouthern part of the united kingdom, and a proper op- 
portunity to bring his talents into notice, he was always 
embarrafled, and had occafionally to ftruggle with great 
and accumulated diftrefs. He died in the 33d year of his 
age, at Kentifh Town, in Aug. 1790, leaving a wife and 
infant daughter in a ftate of extreme indigence. A volume 
of his «* Mifcellaneous Works’? was publifhed in 1791, in 
which were comprifed ; “* The fair Apoftate,” a tragedy ; 
“ Love and Loyalty,” an opera; ‘ Princefs of Tarento,’’ 
a comedy; and ‘ Vimonda,”’ a tragedy. Biog. Drama- 
tica. 

MACDOWAL’s Bay, in Geography, a bay on the W. 
coatt of the ifland of Java. 

MACDUFF, a confiderable fea-port town fituated on 
the banks of the Moray frith, in the parith of Gamvie, 
and fhire of Banff, Scotland, at the diftance of two miles 
from the county-town. Previous to the year 1732, it was 
merely a trifling village, compofed of a few fifhermen’s 
huts, with no other harbour for their boats but a fandy 
creek. It is now, through the exertions of the earl of Fife, 
on whofe property it ftands, a very thriving place. The 
houfes, which are eftimated at about 300 in number, are 
generally built with much neatnefs, and arranged into re- 
gular ftreets of a commodious width. The population ex- 
ceeds twelve hundred perfons, a great proportion of whom 
is engaged in the extenfive fifheries which have been elta- 
blifhed on this part of the coaft. There are feveral fhips 
belonging to this town employed in the Baltic and London 
trade. Many veffels from other ports likewife refort hither ; 
the harbour, formed at the expence of the nobleman already 
mentioned, being confidered one of the fafeft and moft com- 
modious in the Moray frith. As this place lies at fome 
diftance from the parifh church, the fame noble individual 
has alfo ereéted a chapel of eafe here, and pays a fuitable 
falary to the clergyman fettled in it. A great variety of 
little fifhing villages lie along the fhore on both fides, and 
on the oppofite bank of the river Doveran. 

MAGEE, in Ancient Armoury, a weapon formerly much 
ufed by the cavalry of all nations, and likewife by eccle- 
fiaftics, who, in.confequence of their tenures, frequently 
took the field, but were, by a canor, forbidden to wield the 
fword. ‘The mace is commonly of iron; its figure much 
refembles a chocolate-mill. Many fpecimens may be feen 
in the Tower of London, and other armouries. It was not 
out of ufe long after the invention of hand-guns; for we 
read of its having been ufed by moft nations more than 100 
years ago; andin a medley, it is faid, they may be more 
ferviceable than fwords; for when they are guided by a 
{trong arm, we find that the party ftruck with them was 
either felled from his horfe, or, having his head-piece beat 
clofe to his head, was made to reel on his faddle, with the 
blood running plertifully from his nofe. This kind of mace, 
which is the cond as that ufed by the Turks, is improperly 
called by fome military writers the club of Hercules ; the 
club given to that demi-god by the Grecian ftatuaries, 
being a huge knotty limb of a tree. Father Daniel has 
engraved two weapons, fhewn in the abbey of Roncevaux, 

“as 
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as the maces of thofe famous heroes of romance, Roland fhake, that his fcholars afled him frequently how they fhould 


and Oliver, who are faid to have lived in the time of Char- 
lemagne. One is a large ball of iron, faftened with three 
chains to a {trong truncheon, or ftaff, about two feet long ; 
the other is of mixed metal, in the form of a channelled 
melon, faftened alfo to a ftaff by a triple chain: thefe balls 
weigh eight pounds. At the end of both the ftaves are 
rings for holding ends or leathers to faften them to the 
hand. Contrivances like thefe, except that the balls were 
armed with {pikes, were long carried by the pioneers of the 
trained bands, or city militia: they are generally called 
* Morning Stars.” The morning itar, or Morgan ftern, 
was a weapon formerly ufed for the defence of trenches. 
It was a large ftaff, banded about with iron, like the fhaft 
of a halbert, having an iron ball at the end, with crofs iron 
fpikes. 

At prefent the mace is generally made of the precious 
metals, and highly ornamented and ufed as an emblem of 
the authority of the officers of ftate before whom it is 
carried. 

Mace, Tuomas, in Biography, one of the clerks of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, in the feventeenth century, of 
quaint and fingular memory, publifhed in folio, 1676, a 
treatife, entitled “ Mufick’s Monument; or, a Remem- 
brance of the beft pra@tical Mufick, both Divine and Civil, 
that has ever been known in the World ;” a work that mutt 
not be forgotten among the curiofities of this period. It is 
impoflible to defcribe the ftyle of this original book by any 
choice or arrangement of words, but the author’s own. 
The work is divided into three parts; the firft treats of 
pfalm-finging and cathedral mufic ; the fecand, of the no- 
ble lute, ‘* now made eafy, and all its occult, locked-up- 
fecrets, plainly laid open; fhewing a general way of pro- 
curing invention and playing voluntarily upon the lute, viol, 
or any other: inftrument, with two pretty devices, &c. 
In the third part the generous viol, in its rightefl ufe, is treated 
upon ; with fome curious ob/ervations, never before handled, 
concerning it, and mufic in general.’’ 

In pfalm-finging the author recommends /hort-/quare-even 
and uniform ayres, and is ** bold to fay that many of our old 
pfalm-tunes are fo excellently good, that art cannot mend them 
or make them better.’? In {peaking of the difficulty of 
finging in tune, even with a good voice, he obferves, that 
«with an un/kilful-inharmonious-coar/e-grained-harfh-voice, it is 
impoffible. ‘Tis fad to hear what whining, toling, yelling, 
or fereeking there is in our country congregations, where, if 
there be no organ to compel them to harmonical unity, the 
people feem aprighted or diftraéted.’”’ 

The liberal ufe of compounds by the ingenious matter 
Mace gives his language a very Grecian appearance. He 
doubts not but that there are ‘* many rational-ingenious-well- 
compofed-wwilling-good-Chriftians, who would gladly ferve God 
aright, if poflibly they knew but how ;’’ and therefore he 
advifes the purchafe of an organ of thirty, forty, fifty, or 
fixty pounds; and then, ‘‘ the clerk to learn to pulfe or 
firike the pfalm-tunes, which he offers himfelf to teach for 
thirty or forty fhillings; and the clerk afterwards may in- 
ftrué all the boys in the parifh for a fhilling or two a-piece 
to perform the bufinefs as well as himfelf. And thus by 
little and little, the parifh will /evarm or abound with or- 
ganifts.”” 

The lute and viol are mafter Mace’s favourite inftruments, 
concerning the effects of which, and, indeed, of mufic in 
general, he is a great rapturift. On the lute, though “ he 
had occafion to break both his arms, by reafon of which he 
could not make the nerve-/bake well, nor ftrong ; yet, by a 
certain motion of his arm, he had gained fuch a contentive- 


do to get the like ?”’ 

We fhall not attempt to recreate our readers with more 
extracts from this matchlefs, though not fearce, book ; but 
recommend its perufal to all who have tafte for exceflive 
fimplicity and quaintnefs, and can extraé&t pleafure from the 
fincere and undifflembled happinefs of an author, who, with 
exalted notions of his fubjeét and abilities, difclofes to his 
reader every inward working of felf-approbation in as un- 
difguifed a manner, as if he were communing with himfelf 
in all the plenitude of mental comfert and privacy. We 
fhall, however, prefent fuch readers with an advertifement 
from good mafter Mace, that was written on his arrival in 
London, 1690, fourteen years after the publication of his 
book. We found it in the Britifh Mufeum, N° 5936, ina 
collection of title-pages, devices, and advertifements, 


An Advertifement. 
‘© To all Lovers of the beft Sort of Mufick.” 


«* Men fay the times are ftrange ’tis true: 


*Caufe many ftrange things hap to be. 
Let it not then feem ftrange to you 
That here one {trange thing more you fee.” 


« That is, in Devereux-court, next the Grecian coffee- 
houfe, at the Temple back-gate, there is a deaf perfon 
teacheth mufic to perfection; who, by reafon of his great 
age, v. 77, is come to town, with his whole ftock of rich 
mufical furniture, vy. inftruments and books to put off, to 
whomfoever delights in fuch choice things ; for he has no- 
thing light or vain, but all /udfantial and folid music. 
Some particulars do here follow : 

“1. There isa late invented orGAN; which (for private 
ufe) excels all other fafhioned organs whatever; and for 
which, fub{tantial-artificial reafons will be given; and (for 
its beauty) it may become a nobleman’s dining-room. 

«2. ‘There belongs to it a pair of fair, large-fized con/ort- 
viols, chiefly fitted and fuited for That, or confort ufe ; and 
tis great pity they fhould be parted. 

“3, ‘There is a pedal harpjicon (the abfolute beft fort of 
confort harpficons that has been invented) ; there being in it 
more than twenty varieties, moft of them to come in with 
the foot of the player, without the leaft hindrance of play 
(exceedingly pleafant). And 

“4, Isa fingle harpficon. 

“5. A new invented inftrument, called a dyphone, v. a 
double lute ; it is both theorbo and French-lute complete ; and 
as eafy to play upon as any other lute. 

«6. Several other sheorbos, lutes, and vials, very good. 

«© 7. Great ftore of choice collections of the works of 
the mo/? famous compofers, that have lived in thefe laft hundred 
years, as Latin, Englith, Italian, and fome French. ‘ 

“8. There is the publifher’s' own Mufick’s Monument ; 
fome few copies thereof he has ftill by him to put off ; it 
being a fubfcribed book, and not expofed to common fale. 
All thefe will be fold at very eafy rates, for the reafons 
aforefaid ; and becaufe (indeed) he canuot ftay in town 
longer than four months (exaétly ).” 

He farther adds, ‘* if any be defirous to partake of his 
experimental fkill in this Aigh-noble-art, during his ftay in 
town, he is ready to aflit them; and (haply) they may 
obtain that from him, which they may not meet withal elfe- 
where. He teacheth thefe five things, v. the ¢heorbo, the 
French-lute, and the viol, in all their. excellent ways and 
ufes ; as alfo compofition, together with the snack of pro- 
curing invention to young compofers (the general and greateit 
difficulty they meet withal),~this laft thing not being at- 

tempted 
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tempted by any author (as he knows of), yet may be done ; 
though fome has been to wife (or otherwife) to contradict 
it; ‘ 

‘¢ Sed experientia docuit.” 


« Any of thele five things may be learned fo underftand- 
ingly, in this little time he ftays (by fuch general rules as 
he gives, together with AZufick’s Monument, written princi- 
pally to /uch purpofés), as that any aptly inclined, may (for 
the future) teach themfelves without any other help.”’ 

Mace, Francis, a learned French prieft, was born at 
Paris about the year 1640, and being defigned forthe church, 
he purfued his ftudies with that view at the univerfity of 
his native city, where he took his degrees. His firft public 
employment was that of fecretary to the council for manag 
ing the domains and finances of the queen, confort to Lewis 
XIV.’ It was not till the year r6S5 that he took holy 
orders, when he was immediately appointed canon, veftry- 
keeper, and rector of the roval collegiate and parochial 
church of St. Opportune, at Paris. He was a very dili- 
gent ftudent as well in profane as in facred literature, and 
was celebrated for his popular talents asa preacher. He 
died in 1721, leaving behind him a great number of works 
that do honour to his memory, of which we fhall mention “A 
Chrenological, Hiftorical, and Moral Abridgment of the 
Old and New Teftament,” in 2 vols. gto. ; “ Scriptural 
Knowledge, reduced into Four Tables ;” a French verfion 
of the apocryphal “ Teflaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ;”’ 
of which Grofletefte, bifhop of Lincoln, gave the firft Latin 
tranflation, Grabe the firft Greek edition, from MSS. in the 
Englifh univerfities, and Whitton an Englih verfion ; « The 
Hiftory of the Four Ciceros,’’ which abound in learned and 
curious enquiries, and intended to prove, from the teftimony 
of Greek end Latin hiltorians, that the fons of Cicero were 
as illuitrious as their father. Moreri. 

Mace, in Commerce, a {mall gold coin, current in Su- 
matra, and fome other Eaft India iflands. It weighs nine 
grains, and is worth about 14d. fterling.. Sixteen mace are 
equal 64 copangs = 4 pardows = a tale: and 2500 {mall 
pieces of tin or lead, called cafhes, ufually pafs_for a 
mace. 

Mace, Macis, is a pretty thick, tough, unctuous miem- 
brane, reticular or varioufly chapt, of a lively reddifh-yel- 
low colour, approaching to that of faffron, enveloping the 
fhell of the fruit, whofe kernel is the nutmeg. The mace, 
when frefh, is of a blood-red colour, and acquires its yellow 
hue in drying. It is dried in the fun, upon hurdles fixed 
above one another, and then, as it is faid, fprinkled with fea- 
Water, to prevent its crumbling in carriage. 

Mace has a pleafant aromatic {mell, and a warm, bit- 
terifh, moderately pungent tafte ; it is a thin and flat mem- 
branaceous {ubftance, of an oleaginous nature, and of a 
yellowifh colour, We meet with it in flakes of an inch or 
more in length, which are divided into a multitude of irre- 
gular ramifications ; it is of an extremely {mooth furface, 
and of a tolerably clofe texture, yet friable, and very eafily 
cut to pieces. It is of an extremely fragrant, aromatic, and 
agreeable fmeil, and of a pleafant, but acrid and oleaginous 
tafte; itis to be chofen new, not dry, and of a fragrant 
fmell, tough, oleaginous, and of a good yellow. The peo- 
ple who colle& the nutmeg fruit cut it open, and throw 
away the pulpy fubftance, or external coat ; they then fee 
the mace covering the nutmeg, wrapping itfelf every where 
round its outer woody fhell. “The mace is at this time of a 
red colour; they take it carefully off from the nutmeg, and 
lay it in the fun for the whole day. In this time its colour, 
from a ftrong blood-red, becomes dufky; it is after this 
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carried to another place, where the fun has lefs power, and 
there expofed again to its rays, the few hours they reach 
thither. By this means it dries gently, and remains tough, 
and retains its fragrancy and colour in a great degree: if it 
were dried more hattily, it would be whitifh, brittle, and 
would lofe much of its fmell; after this it is flightly 
{prinkled over with fea-water, and then put up into bales 
in which it is prefled down firm and clofe, by way of pre- 
ferving its fragrance and contiftence. 

It is of an altringent and drying nature, and is ufed as a 
correétor in cardiac and cathartic compolitions. In its ge- 
neral quality it is nearly fimilar to the nutmeg, which fee ; 
the principal difference confifts in the mace being much 
warmer, more bitterifh, lefs unctuous, and fitting eafier on 
weak ftomachs ; in its yielding by expreffion a more fluid 
oil, and in diftillation with watér a more fubtile volatile one. 


Lewis’s Mat. Med. 


Mace, Oil of, isa kind of febaceous matter, faid to be 
exprefled from the nutmeg, and appearing to be a mixture 
of the grofs febaceous matter of the nutmeg, with a little 
of the effential or aromatic oil; both which may be per- 
fe&tly feparated from one another by maceration or digeftion 
in re¢tified {pirit, or by diftillation with water. The beft 
fort of this oil is brought from the Ealt Indies in {tone jars, 
and is fomewhat foft, of a yellow colour, and of a {tron 
agreeable fmell, much refembling that of the nutmeg iefel 
‘There is another fort brought from Holland in folid mafles, 
generally flat, and of a fquare figure of a paler colour, and 
much weaker fmell. Lewis. 

Mace, Reed, in Botany. See Typua. 

MACEDA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Galicia; five miles S.E. of Santiago. 

MACEDO, Fr. Francisco pk Santo AGOSTINHO, in 
Biography, a learned Portuguefe, was born at Coimbra in 
1595, and at a very early age difcovered premature and extra- 
ordinary proofs of memory and imitation. At the age of 
eleven he could repeat the whole of the /Eneid, and compofe 
good Latin verfes. He joined the company of the Jefuits, 
which he quitted, and entered the Francifcan order in the 
reformed province of St. Antonio.. When the Braganzan 
revolution broke out, Macedo efpoufed the patriotic fide, 
was called to political exertions, and vifited Rome, Paris, 
and London with ambafladors of Joam IV. As he ad- 
vanced in years he retired to Rome, where he obtained the 
profefforfhip of ecclefiaftical hiftory, and other offices in the 
college De Propaganda Fide; for fome time he performed 
all the high duties attached to his feveral ftations with credit, 
and to the entire fatisfa€tion of the pope, whofe favour he 
forfeited for refufing to expunge a word in an epitaph writ- 
ten upon a fervant of his holinefs. At Rome, and alfo at 
Venice, he engaged in many learned difputes with chara€ers 
of the firlt literary reputation. .T’o all his opponents Ma- 
cedo replied moft readily and without the {malleft embarrafl- 
ment, correcting their falfe quotations, and confuting their 
arguments ; and he is faid to have crowned the whole by 
reciting a thoufand extempore verfes, and an epigram in 
praife of the city of Venice, which epigram was by order 
of the republic written under his pi€ture, and placed in the 
library of St. Mark. From the wonderful powers of his 
memory he obtained the title of the walking Cyclopedia. 
He died in 1681, at the great age of eighty-five. He 
left a vaft multitude of works either in manufcript or in 
print; he eftimated the number of verfes which he had 
made at a million and a half. Of this prodigious number, 
fays Mr, Southey, nobody now reads a fingle line. Gen. 
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MACEDONIA, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Europe, diltingnifhed by various appellations, belonging to 
one or other of its diftriéts, according as the people who 
inhabited thofe diftriés happened to prevail. In the moft 
ancient times it took its name from /@nathia, a denomi- 
nation derived from ASmathius, a prince of great antiquity 5 
but afterwards the Greeks called it Macedonia, either from 
king Macedo, a defcendant, as fome pretend, from Deuca- 
lion, or, as others fay, by an eafy change of Mygdonia, the 
name of one of its provinces, into Macedonia. Its bound- 
aries have been very various, fometimes more extended and 
fometimes more contined, according to the good or bad for- 
tune cf its reigning princes, It was bounded originally on 
the E. by the Aigean fea, on the S. by Theflaly and Epirus, 
on the W. by the Adriatic, or the Lonian fea, and oa the N. 
by the river Strymon and the Scardian mountains, after- 
wards by the river Neflus, or Neflus. Pliny fays, that no 
lefs than rso different nations were feated within its. terri- 
tory, and Mela tells us, that it had as many nations as 
cities ; but in the time of Prolemy, it appears from his 
geography, that this number was very conliderable. Livy 
(c. xxx.) comprehends the feveral divifions of Macedonia 
under four principal parts, which he deferibes as follows: 
“ Pars prima, Bifaltas habet fortifimos viros: trans Neflum 
amnem incolunt et circa Strymonem, &c.”? This part was 
fertile, contained mines, and had for its principal town Am- 
phipolis, which guarded the entrance into Macedonia, to- 
wards the eaft. ‘* Secunda pars, celeberrimas urbes Thefla- 
Jonicam et Caffandriam habet.?? To this part was joined 
Pallena, a country very fertile, and abundant in grain, and 
having good ports. ‘ Tertia regio, nobiles urbes Edeflam 
et Berzam, et Pellam et Vettiorum bellicofam gentem : in- 
colas quoque permultos Gallos et Illyrios impigres culto- 


res.” “ Ouartam regionem Eordzi, et Lyncefte, et Pelago-_ 


nes incolunt. Junéta his Atintania et Stymphalis et Elimio- 
tis.” Cellarius diltinguifhes «* Macedenia propria,” from Ma- 
cedonia adjunéta.”” Macedonia propria, or Macedon proper, 
contains the following paris. 1. In this part were the A/ompii 
in the north, where the mountains Hamus and the Seardus 
join, ‘This country is called Almopia by Thucydides ; and 
Livy places here mount Boreas. Pelagonia, ca'led by 


Strabo zerroX4s:, becaufe it contained three towns, though ° 


Ptolemy affigns to it only two, is the fourth region of 
Livy, fuppofed to be the fame with Paonia. Lyceflis or 
Lynceflis, inhabited by the Lynceftz, lay to the S.W. of 
Peonin. The chief town was Heraclea. Eordea, inha- 
bited by the Eordzi, was fituated W. of the Lynceite, or 
between the country of the Taulantii and Oreftes. North 
of thefe was the territory of the Dajffarete, whofe chief 
towns were Lychnides and Evia. The former was called 
Lychuidia by Polybius, and was pleafantly fituated near a 
lake of the fame name. It is now called Ochrida. To this 
part belonged alfo a portion of Elymiotis ; the reft was in 
{llyria, as well as Candavia. 2. The fecond part was com- 
prifed between the rivers Erigon and Axius. Here are 
found the famous towns of Edeffla, Bercea, and Pella. 
Livy places in this part the famous nation of Vettii To- 
wards the north lies a portion of Pzonia, called Deuriopus, 
which, according te Strabo, had three towns, vis.’ Bryae 
ninm, Alalcomenz, and Stybera. Inthe part of Pzonia, 
which was on this ide of the Axius, was Armiffa, which, 
according to Thucydides, was the firft town of the king- 
dom of Perdiccas. /Emathia was the molt confiderable part 
of Macedonia, fo as formerly to have given it its name ; in 
which country we find Tyrifla, Scydra, Meyza ; and fince 
among the Cyrrhe/fe, Cyrrhus, Idomené, Gortynia or Gor- 
dynia, A&ge, and Pella. Towards the, fea was the fmall 


country, called Bottica, or Bottietis. As Herodotus attri- 
butes to this {mall country the towns of Ichnz and Pella, 
Ciuvier conjeCtures that Aimathia was enlarged by its ea- 
croachments on this province. Pieria lay to the fouth 
of this {mall country, and in procefs of time comprehended 
Boitiza. In Pieria were the towns of Alorus, Methone, 
Pidna, called Citron, Dium, and others lefs confiderable. 
The river Enipeus,. flowing from the vallies of mount 
Olympus, difcharged itfelf into the fea, fouth of Dium,. 
and at its mouth was Phyla, a ftrong town, built by De- 
metrius Gonatas. 3. The third part of Macedonia, ac- 
cording to Cellarids, was comprehended between the rivers 
Axius and Strymon; and this is the fecond according to: 
the difribution of Livy. In this part are found Amphawitisy 
E. of the mouth of the Axius, on the Thermaic gulf. The 
moft confiderable town was Thermz, which afterwards took 
the name of Theffaloniea, and is now called Salonichi. 
IMygdenia lay to the N. of the Thermaic gulf, but did not 
extend to the fea. Here were the towns of Antigonea and: 
Stobi, Phyfea, Terpillas, Afforus, and Xylopolis ; and by ex- 
tendiag this part towards the fouth, it will be made to 
comprehend the towns of Apollonia and Arethufa. Thu- 
cydides places immediately after Mygdonia, Greflonia, An- 
themus, and Bifaltia.. Anthemus probably derived its name 
from the town of Anthemus, placed by M. d’ Annville to- 
wards the E. of Amphaxitis, near the fource of the Re- 
chius.. Greftonia or Creffonia, was fituated N.E. of Am- 
phaxitis, and had a town of the fame name. The Eche— 
dorus had its fource in this country, and’ ran from hence 
into Mygdonia. Sintice and Bifaltia lay towards the N. 
and N.E. of Creftonia, upon the Pontus, between the 
mountains, and had a town named Heraclea Sintica. Bi- 
Jaltia was a country inhabited by the Bifalte, who occupied: 
a territory near the river Strymon. Another coniderable 
part of Macedonia was comprehended in a peninfula, which. 
projected between the Thermaic gulf to the weil, and the 
Strymonic gulf to the eait. ‘Towards the N.W. was the: 
{mall country called Greffza ; fouthwards from the fea to 
the E. was Chalvidica, terminated by three long peninfulas, 
pafling in a direciion from N.W. to S.E.. The moft weit- 
erly was called Pallena, which had formerly borne the name 
of Phkgra; the next was Sithonia; and the third was a 
peninfula joined to the continent by a tongue of land, in’ 
which was fituated mount Athos. On the weitern coat is- 
Crofza, with its towns /Enia or /Enea, Gigonus, Smyla, 
Antigonea, Combrea, and Lipaxes or Lipaxus. Upon» 
the ithmus which connects Pallena with the continent, wa3 
the town called Potidea, and afterwards Caifandra; to the- 
W. were the towns Sana, Menda, Scione, and Thrambus 
or Therambus. At the extremity of the S.E. was Ca-- 
nafreeum Promortorium, together with a place of the faine’ 
name. Upon the ea‘tern coait were Aiga and Aphitis.. 
Between the eaftern coaft of Pallena and the weftern coait 
of Sithonia, the {ca formed a gulf, called Toronaicus Sinus 3 
at the bottom of this gulf, on an eminence, was the town 
of Olynthus, feparated from the gulf by the Bolyca palus,,, 
a marth into which were difcharged the two {mall rivers 
Clynthius and Amnias. Upon the wellera coalt of 'Sitho~ 
nia were the towns of Mecyberna, Sermyla, Galepfus, and 
Torone, whence the Toronaic gulf derived its name. Ate 
the weitern extremity of this peninfula was the Promontorium 
Dervis, and at the 5.E. point was the Promontorium Am- 
pelos. On the eaftern fide were Sarga, Singus, Pidaurus,. 
and Affa, at the mouth of the Chabrius. ‘The gulf, which: 
bathed this coaft, had taken its name from Singus, fituated 
at the entrance of a very large bay. The peninfula, in~ 
which ftood mount Athos, had feveral places Situated along 
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the fea coaft. On the coaft towards the N. were Sana, 
Cleonz, Thyflum, near the Promontorium Nympheum. Upon 
the coaft towards the S.E. at. the foot of the mountain, 
was Apollonia, and the promontory that bore the name of 
Acro-Athos Promontoriam. Towards the N.W. were the 
towns of Olophvxus, Dium, and Acanthus, fituated in a 
bay in which Xerxes would have brought his fhips into the 
Singitie gulf when he meant to cut through Athos, in or- 
der to prevent the neceflity and danger of doubling the two 
promontories, Acro-Athos and Nympheum. ‘To the N., 
on the fame ccaft, are Stagyra, Arna, Arethufa, Bro- 
mifeus, Argilus, and Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, 
where alfo was Amphipolis. 

The Macedonia adjetta of Cellarius, was that which was 
taken from Thrace in the time of Philip, and extended from 
the river Strymon on the W. tothe Nyflusonthe E. Am- 
phipolis, the port of which was Eion, belonged to this part. 
Cluverius places alfo in this part the town cf Berga, but it 
really lay W. of the river. From Berga was derived the 
proverbial expreffion Begyai%w asi re pndev 2An: Azyew, Bergai- 
zare, id eft, nihil veri dicere, for exaggeration, or faying 
any thing that was f{carcely credible. To the E. of Stry- 
mon was Gazolus ; on the fea-coaft, beyond Eion, were 
Phagres, Gapfelus, A&fyma, and Neapolis. In the inland 
territory was Philippi, formerly called Crenides and Datus, 
and which under its latter name became a Roman colony ; 
and towards the W. Drabefcus, Triuilum, Domerus, &c. 

Macedonia was interfected by many Roman ways, the moft 
ancient of which was called Via Egnatia. It was thought 
to have been a continuation of this Roman way, th&t-termi- 
nated at Brandufium ; it commenced at Dyrrachium, whence 
it pafled by Hydrantum to Aulon, on the coaft of Epirus. 
From each of thefe towns it branched off to Claudiana. 
From this place it pafled to Lichnidus, belonging to the 
Daflaretii, and thence turning to the S., it paffed by Hera- 
clea, belonging to the Lynceiiw, by Edeffa, Pella, Theffalo- 
nica, Apollonia, Amphipolis, Philippi, Neapolis, and the 
reft of Thrace, as far as Cypfelus or Cypfela on the Hebrus. 
Some authors have continued it as far as Conftantinople. 

Ptolemy extends Macedonia as far as the Ionian fea, and 
affigrs as its boundaries on the N. Dalmatia and Meefia, and 
on the weft Thrace. On the coatft he places the Taulantii, then 
the Elymioti, Oreltis, Edonis and Odomantice on the Stry- 
monic gulf, and on the fame gulf Amphaxitis, then Chal- 
cidica, Paraxie on the coalt, Pierie on the Thermaic 
gulf, the Pelafgioti on the coalt, Phthiotis on the Pelafgic 
gulf ; and northwards, towards the W., &c. the Albani, the 
Ajmopi, Orbelle, the Eordati, the Eftra1, Joranum, Sintices, 
the Daffaretii, Lycettis, Pelagonia, Bifaltie, Mygdonia, 
Enathia, the Parthyzi, Stymphalie, the Ettioti, and the 
Theffalii. The iflands which he affigns to Macedonia were 
Safo in the Ionian fea, and in the /Zgean fea, Lemnos with 
its two towns Myrina and Hepheftia, Scixthos with a town 
of the fame name, Scopelos, and Scyros with a town of 
the fame name. 

According to M. del’ifle’s map of Greece, the extent of 
Macedonia from N. to S. was about 160 miles, and from 
W.to E. about 220. Its form was very irregular; but its 
fittation was excellent, its fhores being wafhed onthe E. by 
the /Ezean, and on the W. by the Jonian feas: but thefe 
advantages with regard to navigation and commerce, were 
never well improved ; as the Macedonians were never power- 
ful at fea, notwithftanding the many noble bays and excellent 
harbours which their coatt afforded. 

Among the moft confiderable mountains of this country, 
we may reckon the great ridge, which traverfed the northern 
part, called the Scardian mountains. In this part alfo was 


fituated mount Pangeus, which was lofty and well covered with 
wood, and which was more valuable on account of its mines 
of gold and filver. Troi Thrace it was divided by mount 
Hemus, which towards the W. joined the Scardian hills. 
Athos, in the Chalcidian region, was one of the moft cele- 
brated mountains in the world. (See Arnos.) Olympus 
was alfo another mountain, that was fo lofty as to reach 
almoft the confines of heaven, whence the poets took the 
liberty of making it-the feat of the gods. (See Orymvus.) 
The Scardian hilis and mount A thes were well covered with 
woods; and, indeed, the whole kingdom of Macedonia, 
being every where intermixed with mountains and rifing 
grounds, abounded with all forts of trees, that were valua- 
ble on account either of timber, fruit, or fhade. The feas 
that adjoined it were the Adriatic, which afforded feveral 
fafe ports, befides the great haven of Epidamnus, now 
Durazzo ; and the A®gean fea, which opened to this country - 
not only the trade cf Greece, but that of Afia. Its bays 
were fpacious, and four of them were efpecially remarkable ; 
viz. Sinus Strymonicus, which enclofed in its bofom the 
ifland o£ 'Thafus, and is now called Golfo di Contefla :—Si- 
nus Singiticus, having on one fide mount Athos, and on the 
other = fe flip of land, once full of rich and populous 
towns, now {tyled Golfo di Monte Santo :—Sinus Toronaicus, 
having the ridge of land juft mentioned on one fide, and part 
of the region Paraxia on the other, now called Golfo di 
Alomama:—and Sinus Thermzus, 60 miles in length, now 
called the gulf of Salonichi. Of the rivers of Macedonia, thofe 
that fell into the Adriatic were the Panyafus, the Aplfus, 
the Laous, called alfo AZas and Aous, and Celydnus or 
Pepylichus, which is confidered as the boundary between 
Macedon and Epirus. ‘The rivers that difcharged themfelves 
into the A&gean fea were the Aliaemon, the Erigen, the 
Axius (fee Axius), and the Strymon, the ancient boundary 
between Macedon and Thrace, but fince the time of Philip 
this boundary has been the Neffus. As to the lakes of Ma- 
cedonia, befides thofe formed by the overflowing of the 
river Strymon, and the junétion of the rivers Axius and 
Erigon, there is almoft 1 the centre of the country, not 
far from the Candavian mountains, a large and famous lake, 
called the lake of Lychnidus, or the lake of Prefpa. There 
is alfo another lake in the province of Mygdonia; anda 
third near the ancient city of Sintia, called afterwards He- 
raclea Sintica. 

The climate of Macedonia was falubrious and favourable 
to longevity ; the foil was generally fertile, efpecially on the 
fea-coaft, producing in abundance corn, wine, »and oil ; but 
the principal riches of Macedonia confilted in its mines of 
almoft all kinds of metals, but more particularly of gold. 
The Romans, when they reduced Macedonia into a province, 
reftrained the inhabitants from digging or refining gold or 
filfer, but left them at liberty with rerard to any other metal. 
In ancient times Macedonia abounded with horfes above all 
the other countries of Greece. Three hundred ftallions, 
and 30,000 mares, were kept in the royal {tud near Pella, 

Maceponia, Hiflory of. ‘This country was originally in- 
habited by many nations. Thofe from whém the race {prang, 
which from {mall beginnings became lords of Greece, 
were Argives. Under the conduét of Caranus, who was 
defcended from Hercules by his fon Temenus, they came 
into this country about $14 years B.C., and eftablifhed them- 
felves by their arms. Their dominion was afterwards conf- 
derably enlarged by their prudence as much as by their va- 
lour ; for ereéting no trophies after their victories, and treat= 
ing thofe whom they had fubdued with the tendernefs of 
brethren, they engaged the affeCtions of the conquered, with 
whom they affociated as one people, and thus various tribes 
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were reduced into one nation. Although the Macedonians 
were always governed by kings, they preferved as great or 
even greater liberty than moift of the Grecian common- 
wealths: their monarchs always ruling them according to 
the maxims of natural equity. This was the original 
conftitution, and it may be faid, very much to their 
honour, that it was not fubverted but with the kingdom. In 
cafes where the punifhment was capital, the caufe was heard 
by the army or by the people ; and till they condemned 
the party, the king did not pretend to put him to death. 
Alexander in many inftances adhered to this cuftom; al- 
though a rigid regard to the conftitution of his country was 
not always the ruling principle in a Macedonian monarch, as 
we are informed-by Polybius. ‘The throne was hereditary ; 
and continued in the race of Caranus, till the flaughter of 
Alexander's family ; and in general the eldett fon fucceed= 
ed. The ancient kings of Macedon made no oftentatious 
difplay of regaldignity. Alexander the Great was the firft who 
wore a diadem and rich robes of ftate, which were transferred 
to his fucceffors. ‘The people were loyal and attached to 
their prince. With regard to marriage, the Macedonian 
kings were not very fcrupulous ; as they had frequently fe- 
veral wives and a number of concubines. In the education 
of their children they were very exemplary, their fons being 
placed under the tuition of the beit mafters, who inculcated 
the love and praétice of great and glorious a€tions ; and their 
daughters were initiated in the practice of every virtue. In 
the conduét of their own affairs they were moderate and pru- 
dent, affe&ting no magnificent entertainments, condefcending 
to their fubjects, and habituated to bulineis, Their chief 
diverfion was hunting. Thefe princes were generally learned, 
or at leaft patrons of learned men. In the molt folemn aéts 
of their adminiftratton, they maintained fuch a decorum as 
rather endeared them to than awedtheir {ubjecis. They 
heard caufes in perfon, and {fuffered thofe who pleaded be- 
fore them to {peak with the greateit freedom. After their 
deaths, the Macedonian kings were interred in the royal fepul+ 
chre ; and as they were beloved whilft they lived, the people 
mourned for them when they died.as for their common parents. 

The Macedonians, with refpe& to religion, followed the 
opinions embraced by the reit of the Greeks, worfhipping 
many gods, and indalging a great variety of ridiculous rites. 
Jupiter, Hercu’es, and Diana, were the objects of their 
fpecial reverence. They were ftrict in their morals, and 
temperate in their ordinary mode of living, but maguificent 
and felf-indulgent in their feafts. At theie feafts no women 
were admitted ; and it was an inviolable rule that nothing 
fhould be divulged, that pafled at their convivial meetings. 
They ufed their captives as concubines, but held it dif- 
honourable to marry them. In capital cafes, judgment was 
given by the voice of the army; in cafes of doubt torture 
was allowed ; and their punifhments were various. Some- 
times, but chiefly on extraordinary occafions, and in con- 
formity to foreign cuftoms, the criminal was thruft through 
with darts, or crucified with his head downwards, or thrown 
chained into rivers; however, the moit frequent pumfhment, 
and that which feems to have been legal, was itoning to death, 
in which the army, as they had been conflituted judges, 
were executioners, 

As there were feveral mines in Macedonia, there was un- 
der its feveral kings a variety of filver and gold coins; of 
the latter fort were the Philippics, fo called from bearing 
the buft of Philip, the father of Alexander. Thefe were 
for a long time the moft current coins in Greece. 

The language of the Macedonians differed very much 
from the feveral diale&s of the Greek; infomuch that 
the natives of Greece, who ferved in Alexander’s army, 


were not able to underftand a difcourfe delivered in the 
Macedonian tongue. 

Their military difcipline deferves particular notice, as it 
ferved to raife them from being a mean and obfcure people 
to be lords of Greece. At firft they were brave and war- 
like, and by degrees they became invincible from the union 
of fuperior courage with military fkill: Their army con- 
fitted of their natural born fubjedts, their allies, and mer- 
cenaries. The natives ferved at their own expence, and con- 
tented themfelves with the fpoil of their enemies. The 
allies were compofed of the refpe@ive quotas of Theflaly, 
Pzonia, and other dependent provinces, and of auxiliary 
troops furnifhed by Greece. - The mercenaries were foldiers 
of fortune, who ferved only for pay. The Theffalians fur- 
nifhed horfe, and there were alfo many troops of Macedo- 
nian ‘cavalry ; the difcipline of which was fo ftnG, that if 
any of the private men loit their horfes, either by fieknefs or 
in action, their officers were obliged to furnifh others out of 
their own ftables. The infantry were compofed of three 
bodies, wiz. the light-armed, the peltalte, who were 
better armed, and the heavy-armed foldiers, of whom the 
phalanx was compofed. Thefe troops were adapted to all 
forts of enterprifes. The heavy-armed foot were generally 
drawn up in the centre of the army, in a fquare body, called 
the phalanx. This confifted, according to Polybius, of 16 
in flank, and 500 in front, all pikemen, the foldiers ftanding 
fo clofe, that the pikes of the fifth rank reached their points 
beyond the front of the battle.. As to the ‘arms of the 
Macedonians, they were offenfive and defenfive. At firit 
their targeteers had only wooden bucklers, or fuch as were 
made of a kind of wicker; but in procefs of time, they had 
them of leather and brafs. Their fwords, like thofe of 
other Greeks, were made both for pufhing and cutting; 
and they alfo made ufe of daggers. Their {pears were both 
long and fhort ; they had alfo breaft-plates made of linen 
quilted to a proper thicknefs, anda particular kindof mili- 
tary fhoe. When the army was in the field, the phalanx 
was drawn up generally in the centre. The horfe and light- 
armed troops in two lines on the right and left. Imme- 
diately before battle, the king or general ufually made an 
oration, of which the foldiers expreffed their approbation 
by clafhing their arms; but if it did not affe& them, they 
remained filent. When they charged, they exclaimed, Alala! 
Alala! and when they defired quarter, they held their fpears 
aloft in the air. All authors agree in reprefenting the hardi- 
nefs, frugality, and good order of the Macedonian troops. 
Their camp was always fortified with a good ditch and en- 
trenchment. Their tents were {mull, made of fkins, and 
when folded up, they made ufe of them in pafiing rivers. 
The king’s tent was pitched in the centre, and confifted of 
two rooms, one in which he flept and the other in which he 
faw company; and before the door of it, his guards did 
duty. he military fignals of the Macedonians were either — 
trumpets or fires, On a march the cavalry and light-armed 
troops tock poift in the van, the phalanx in the centre, and 
the baggage in the rear, unlefs they apprehended a fudden 
engagement; in which cafe they marched im order of battle. 
Every foldier had a kind of knapfack, and the army was at- 
tended with a certain number of carts,and waggons; butahe 
Macedonians did not allow either women or ulelefs fervants 
to follow the camp. The plunder was fometimes diftributed 
among the foldiers, at other times colleéted and fold for the 
ufe of the king, or for the army. Ia quarters, the army — 
was prefefved as corruption, and its difcipline maintained 
by military games, in which rewards, both honorary and 
lucrative, were beftowed. After vi€tories, the kings were 
accuftomed to reward all who diftinguifhed hee es 
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Thofe who died in the fervice were honoured with public 
monuments, and their children and relations were freed from 
tribute. In all other refpe&ts, they were treated with the 

reateft humanity and condefcenfion ; and when the time 
limited for their fervice expired, or their wounds rendered 
them incapable of ferving, they were difmiffed, with ample 
provifion for themfelves and families, that they might enjoy 
the fruits of their labour, and by living in eafe and peace, 
excite younger and more robuft men to come cheerfully in 
their room. : 

The kingdom of Macedon commenced with Caranus in 
the year 814 B.C, and continued 646 years, till the battle of 
Pydna. . 

A Taste of the kings of Macedon from its eitablifhment 
to its diffolution. 


B.C. Kings. 

814 - Caranus. 

786 - Cenus. 

774 - ‘Vhurimas. 

72 - Perdiccas I. 

678 - Argezus I. 

640 - Philip I. 

602 - /Eropas. 

576 -  Aleétus or Alcetas. 

547 - Amyntas I, 

497 - Alexander I. 

454 - Perdiceas II. 

-: 413 -  Archelaus, faid to be’ the patron 
of learning. 7 
3 Amyatas II. 

3°38 - Paufanias. 

397 - Amyntas IT. 

392 - Argeus II. the Tyrant. 

390 - Amyntas IT. reftored. 

371 - Alexander IT. 

370 - Ptolemy 4/orites. 

366 - Perdiccas III. 

360 - Philip II. fon of Amyntas. 

336 > Alexander III. called the Great. 

323 - Philip III. drideus. 

316 - Caffander. 

2098 - Antipater. 

207 . Alexander. 

294 - Demetrius Poliocertes. 

287 - Pyrrhus, 

286 - Lyfimachus 

280 - Ptolemy Ceraunus. 

279 - Meleager. 

278 - <Antipater the Eiefian. 

277 = Antigonus, called Gonatas. 

243 - Demetrius II. 

232 - Antigonus Do/on. 

221 - Philip V. 

179 - Perfeus. 

168 - Perfeus defeated at the battle of 
Pydna, and taken prifoner by 
the Romans, which properly 
finifhes the kingdom of Mace- 
don. 

152 - Andrifcus, pretending to be the 


fon of Perfeus, aflumed the 
tyranny of Macedon, but died 
in the year 148 B.C. 


In the preceding reigns no very interefting event occurred, 


till that of Amyntas, to whom Megabyzus, the Perfian 
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general, fent feven of the principal commanders of his armry 
to require him to acknowledge king Darius. Amyntas 
complied, and gave them a magnificent feaft. Being in- 
toxicated with wine, they defired that the women might be 
produced according to the cullom of Perfia. In this par- 
ticular they were alfo gratified; but as their intoxication 
increafed, they began to behave in a brutal mannex, and 
were all flain by the contrivance of Alexander, the fon of 
Amyntas. Upon this Bubaris was fent by. Megabyzus, 
with a confiderable body of troops, to revenge their deaths; 
but Alexander contrived to pacify Bubaris, by introducing 
to him Gygea his fier, who was a very beautiful woman; 
and who fo far captivated the officer, that for the fake of ob- 
taining her for a wife, he adjuited all things to the {atis 
fa€tion of Amyntas. From this time the kings of Macedon 
became tributary to the Perfian emperors; but they were 
always regarded as faithful allies, and treated with kindnefs 
and refpect. From this reign the hittory of the kings of 
Macedonia begins to be blended with that of the other 
powers ef Greece. The Macedonian fovereigns infenfibly 
extended their poffeffions and authority both to the eait and 
welt of their country; and the prudence of Perdiccas I. 
paved the way for the profperous reign of Philip II., and 
for the fucceeding conquelts of his fon Alexander. (Sce 
the biographical articles of Puizre and ALExaNpER fhe 
Great.) After a‘reign of about 12 years, the extenfive 
dominions of Alexander were divided among his generals’; 
Philip Avidzeus was recognifed as his fucceffor ; but the 
ambition of the other princes deprived him of a great part 
of his father’s poffeffions. His fucceffors, after many de- 
ftru€tive wars with the princes who reigned in Afia, termi- 
nated their career by a war with the Romans, which proved 
difaftrous to them; fo that Perfeus, after his defeat, was 
carried captive to Rome; and in a fhort time Macedonia 
became a part of the Roman empire. See the nest article. 

Maceponta Salutaris. When Paulus Emilius had 
finifhed the conqueft of Macedonia, by his vittory over 
Perfeus its laft king, he divided this kingdom into four 
diftin& regions, which became fubje& to different forts of 
government, fometimes at the will of the emperor, and at 
other times under the authority of the fenate. At length, 
after the reign of Conttantine, Macedonia became fubject 
to the government of the preztorian prefect of the Eajtern 
Illyria, and was divided into two provinces. The fecond 
of thefe provinces was named Salutaris, cn account of its 
mineral waters; it extended itfelf to the upper part of 
Macedonia, in the vicinity of the mountains which fepa- 
rated this province from Mcefia Superior or Dardania. It 
was under the metropolis of Sobi, and comprifed eight 
towns. Pliny. 

Maceponia, in Modern Geography, a province of Euro- 
pean Turkey, bounded on the N. by Servia, onthe E. by 
Romania, on the S. by Theffaly and the Archipelago, and 
onthe W. by Albania, Its figure is irregular; its fituation ad- 
vantageous ; and the air clear, fharp, and falubrious. The 
foil is, in general, fertile ; and the maritime coafts particu- 
larly abound with corn, wine, and oil, In the inland parts 
are feveral uninhabited waftes. It had formerly mines and 
plenty of timber. Its numerous fine bays render it conve- 
nient for trade. Its capical is Salonichi. See the article 
Macrponia. 

MACEDONIAN Kinepom, in Ancient Hiffory, one of 
the four kingdoms into which the empire of Alexander was 
divided after his death. This kingdom, under Perfeus, 
who was overcome and taken by Aimilius, and carried in 
triumph to Rome, where he died in prifon, was reduced tf 

the 
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the form of a Roman province. The other three, viz. the 
Afiatic, Syrian, and Egyptian kingdoms, flourifhed for a 
contiderable time under their own kings, but were at laft 
compelled to receive the Roman yoke. 
Maceponyian Parfley, in Gardening. 
Maceponian Year. See Year. 
MACEDONIANS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiftory, the fol- 
lowers of Macedonius, bifhop of Conitantinople, who, through 
the influence of the Eunomians, was depofed by the council 
of Conftantinople in 360, and fent into exile. He confi- 
dered the Holy Gholt asa divine energy diffufed throughout 
the univerfe; and not as a perfon diflinét from the Father 
and the Son. The fect of Macedonians was crufhed before 
it had arrived at its full maturity, by the council af- 
fembled by Theodolius in 351, at Conflantinople. See 
SEMI-ARIANS. : 
MACEIRA, or Minsare, in Geography, an ifland in 


See Buzon. 


the Arabian fea, near the coat, about 50 miles long; and: 


from three toeight broad. It is barren and uninhabited, and 
on the N.W. coaft are dangerous fhoals, extending go miles 
along the fhore, and far into the fea, fo that the land cannot 
be feen till the unflcilful pilot touches the rocks. N. lat. 20” 
43'. E. long. 57° 35’. 

Macuima, Little, an ifland in the Arabian fea, 16 miles 
Jong and three broad ; 10 miles W. of Maceira. { 

MACER, Emrcius, in Biography, Roman poet, who 
flourifhed inthe age and reign of Auguttus, and is men- 
tioned as a writer in natural hilory. His works are referred 
‘to by. Ovid, particularly a poem on the events of the Trojan 
war, after the period at which Homer concludes. A poem, 
«¢ De Herbarum Virtutibus,’ extant under the name of 
Macer, is now given up as fuppofititious. 

Macer, in Geography, ariver of Africa, in the country 
‘of ‘Tripoli, which runs into the Mediterranean. 

Macer, in the Materia Medica. The Grecian macer is 
brought from Barbary ; and the part in ufe is the thick yel- 
low bark, which has a very altringeut tafte, and is faid by 
Diofcorides to be good againit {pitting of blood, the dy- 
fentery, and fluxes. See Simarousa. 

MACERATA, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Lavo- 
fa, about three miles from Capua.~Aifo, a town in the mar- 
quifate of Ancona, on the Chienta, the fee of a bifhop, fuffra- 
gan of Fermo ; containing fevera! churches, 13 convents, an 
univerfity, two academies, and about 10,0 o inhabitants ; 20 
miles S. of Ancona. N. lat. 43° 15’. E.long. 13° 31. 
Alfo, a town in the duchy of Urbino; 10 miles N.W. of 
Urbino. _N. lat. 43°48. E.long.12 35%. 

MACERATION, in Pharmacy, the operation of dif- 
folving a folid body by means of water, or fome other 
liquor. . 

In this fenfe, the word amounts to much the fame with 
liquefaction, or liquation. 

Macerarion is alfo ufed for the infufing of a body in any 
menttruous fluid, or in order to a folution of its principles, 
whether with or without fire. ; 

In which fenfe maceration amounts to much the fame with 
digeftion. 

Others reftrain maceration to that particular kind of di- 
geftion which is performed in thick fubftances, as when 
having mixed rofes with fat to make unguent. rofatum, 
the mixture is expofed for fome days to the fun, that the 
virtue of the roles may be the better communicated to the 
fat. 

MACHA Mowa,a kind of African calabafh. It is the 
fruit of a very large tree which grows in Africa, and the 
american lands. Wh.n this fruit is ripe, the pulp has a 
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fourifh tafte, with a little aftringency : it is delicious in hot 
countries ; and they prepare a liquor of it, which they ufe 
inftead of lemonade, to cool and refrefh themfeives, and give it 
to fick perfons under a loofenefs. The pulp, dried, taites as 
well as the {piced bread of Rheims. The flaves make a kind of 
thick gruel with this pulp and water ; it is of an abforbent 
quality. The African women ufe the pulp inftead of rennet, 
for curdling their milk. ‘ 

The feeds of this fruit are as big as {mall pine-apple 
kernels, kidney-fhaped, of a chefnit-colour, and encloing 
an almond far more delicious than our fweet almonds. 

MACHACA, in Geography, a town of Peru, in the dio- 
cefe of La Paz; So miles S.W. of La Paz. S. lat. 17° 
40'. W. long. 69° 14’. ; 

MACH ERINA, in Botany, Vahl. Enum. v. 2. 238. 
See ScHOENUs. 

MACHZERION, a word ufed by chirurgical writers, as 
the name of an inftrument of the nature of the incifion 
knife. It is alfo fometimes ufed to exprefs an incifion ; 
and by the arufpices of old it was applied to fome parti- 
cular part of the liver of animals, from which they prelaged 
events. 

MACH ARUS, or Macueron te, in Ancient Geography, 
a city and fort beyond Jordan, in the tribe of Reuben, N. 
and I. of the lake Afphaltites, two or three leagues from 
Jordan, and not far from its mouth in the Dead fea. This 
caltle had been fortified by the Afmoneans. Gabinius demo- 
lifhed it, and Ariftobulus fortified it anew ; and Herod the 
Great made great additions to its ftrength. At or near it 
wasa {pring of very falutary hot waters. John the Baptiit 
was put in prifon, and beheaded at Machzrus, by the order 
of Herod Antipas. Jofephus Ant. 

MACHALA, in Geography, a town of South America, 
in the audience of Quito, and jurifdiGion of Guayaquil ; 
annexed to the lieutenancy of Puna. It hes on the coat of 
Tumbez, together with that of Naranjol, the landing-place 
of the river of the fame name, called alfo the Suya, near 
which is a road leading to the jurifdiftions of Cuenca and 
Alauli. The jurifdi€tions of Machala and Manaranjol pro- 
duce great quantities of cacao, and that of the former 1s ef- 
teemed the beft in Guayaquil. In its neighbourhood, as well 
as in the ifland of Puna, are great numbers of mangrove- 
trees ; inthe wood of which the Indians pay their annual 
tribute. This wood is ufed in fhips, &c. and is very durable, 
as it 1s f{ubject neither to fplit nor rot : 55 miles N.N.W. of 
Loxa. 5S. lat. 3 W. long. 79. 

MACHAON, in Biography, an illuftrious hero and phy- 
fician, who, with his brother Podalirius, accompanied the 
Grecian army in the expedition againit Troy, and performed 
great fervices among the troops. Thefe two perfons were 
deemed the fons of Efculapius ; and Machaon appears to 
have been the e'der brother, according to the poet Quintus 
Calaber, who introduces Podalirius as faying, on the occa- 
fion of his death, that ‘ his dear brother had brought him 
up like a fon, after their father was taken into heaven, and 
had taught him to cure difeafes.”” (Lib. vii. v.60.) Homer, 
indeed, mentions Podalirius firft, when he names both toge- 
ther; but that feems to have arifen only from the ccnveni- 
ence of the verfe. TodaAcisioc nds Mayz'ev For Machaon 
appears to have been mott highly efteemed by the great offi- 
cers of the army. It was he who adminiitered to Menelaus, 
when wounded by Tindarus, firlt wiping the blood from the 
wound, and then applying emollient remedies, after the 
manner of his father. It was Machaon, alfo, who cured the 
lamenefs of Philoctetes, oceafioned by dropping an arrow, 
dipped in the gall ofthe Lernean [iy dra, bequeathed him by 

Hercules, 


cine 
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Hercules, on his foot. - *'Tarda PhiloSete fanavit crura 
Machaon.”? Prop. lib. ii. » 

It appears, too, from the writings of the poets, that 
Machaon was a brave and aétive foldier ; for he is men- 
tioned as engaged in fome of the molt dangerous enterprifes, 
with the other celebrated leaders. Homer tells of a wound 
which he received in the fhoulder, in one of the fallies of the 
Trojans; and Virgil and Hyginus inform us, that he was 
one of the brave warriors who entered the wooden horfe, 
from-which, according to the former, he was the firlt to de- 
Yeend. (/Eneid. lib. it. v. 263. Hygin. Fabul, lib. i. cap. Sr. 
&c.) He is faid to have loft his life in fingle combat ‘with 
Nereus, or, as others {tate, with Eurypilus, the fon of Te- 
lephus, during the fiege of Troy; which, however, is in- 


~ confiltent with the affertion jut mentioned, {ince the fiege was . 


terminated by the introduction of the troops in the wooden 
horfe. (See Panfanias in Laconic. 2. Calaber, lib. vi. & 
vii.) Paufanias adds, that the remains of Machaon were 
preierved by Neltor, and conveyed to Meffenia, where they 
were buried. 

Machaon married Anticlea, daughter of Diocles, king of 
Meffenia, by whom he had two fons, Nichomachus and Gor- 
gafus, who refided at Phere, and poffeffed the territory of 
their grandfather, until the Heraclide, on their return 
from Troy, made themfelves matters of Meffenia, and the 
relt of the Peloponnefus. Machaon is fuppofed to have been 
a king, either in his own right, or that of his wife, fince 
Homer, in two orthree places, calls him “ Pattor of the 
people,” (woifv% Aadv), a title which he gives to Agamemnon 
and the other kings. Paufanias mentions three other fons 
of Machaon, namely, Sphyrus, Alexanor, and Polemocrates, 
who are fuppofed to have been the fruit of another marriage. 
M. Goulin, in his literary and critical memoirs, ftates his 
©pinion, that the birth of Machaon may be fixed about the 
year of the world 2765. See Le Clerc. Hilt. de la Mé- 
decine. Schultzius Hilt. Medicine. 

MACHAU, Gurttavume, a French poet and mufician, 
born about 1282. He was at firlt in the fervice of the con- 
fort of Philippe-le-Bel, and, in 1307, was appointed valet- 
de-chambre to the king, and continued to occupy this office 
to the end of that prince’s reign, who died in 1314, 

As the works of this author are the moft ancient lyric com- 
pofitions that have been preferved in France, with the ori- 
ginal mufic, great pains have been taken in commenting them, 
and rendering both words and mutfic intelligible. 

The abbé Lebceuf, in the year 1746, gave a very ample 
and fatisfattory account to the Academy of Infcriptions 
at Paris of two volumes of French and Latin poems, 
preferved in the library of the Carmelites of that city, “ with 
a defcription of the kind of mufic to which fome of thefe 
poems were fet.’’ 

In 1747, the count de Caylus, having found in the king of 
France’s library, N° 7609—z, a duplicate of thefe poems, 
gave likewife an account of them to the fame Academy, in 
two memoirs. The author, Guillaume de Machau, is 
ftyled by the count, poet and mufician; and both thefe excel- 
lent critics agree, that he flourifhed about the middle of the 
fourteenth century,, and died in 1370. Among the poems, 

. which are written upon various fubje&ts, there 15 an infinite 
number of lais, virelais, ballads, and rondeaux, chiefly in 
old French, witha few in Latiu, andfet to mulic: fome for 

_ a fingle voice, and others in four parts, triplum, tenor, con- 
tratenor, and a fourth part, withouta name. In thefe full 
pieces, as the words are placed only under the tenor part, it 
is natural to conclude that this was the principal melody. In 
the mufic, which is written with great care and neatnefs, 
notes in a lozenge form, with fails to them, frequently oc- 
eur; thefe, whether the heads were full or open, were at 
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firft called minims ; but whema flill quicker note was thought 
neceffary, the white or open notes only had that title, and 
the black were by the French called noir, and by Englifh 
crotchets + a name give by the French with more propriety, 
from the hook or curvature of the tail, to the itill more ra- 
pid note, which we call a guaver. 

The Latin poems are chiefly motets, and for a fingle 
voice ; fome of which are written in black and red notes, 
with this inftruéction to the fingers: * nigrez, funt perfeéte, 
& rubra imperfeG&z.”? An admonition worth remembering 
by thofe who wifh to decipher mulic of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, in which red notes frequently occur. It 
was an eafy expedient of diminution, till the invention of 
printing, when the afe of ink of different colours, on the 
fame page, occafioned the expence and trouble of double 
printing. The abbé Lebeeuf oblerves, that the diffeGtion and 
accelerated motion of notes, during thefe ages, gave great 
offence and fcandal to pious and fober Chriftians. Ina 
kyrie eleifon to the Gregorian chant, which is called tenor, 
the three parts that are added to it are called triplum, mote- | 
tus, and contratenor. In the fecond volume of thefe poems the 
common chants of the whole mafs, and even the credo, are 
written in four parts. This maf{s is fuppofed to have been 
fung at the coronation of Charles V. king of France, 


- 1304. 


There are in the French MS. many ballads and rondeaux 
in three parts, tenor, triplum, and contratenor. The four- 
teenth century feems the era when mufic in parts, moving 
in different melodies, came firlt into general favour ; for of 
the preceding age no mufic can be found of more than two- 
parts in {tri€t counterpoint of note againft note. 

Machau calls his colleétion of fongs fet to mufic, Remedes 
de fortune, regarding mutfic as a {pecilic, or at leaft an opiate,» 
againft the ills of life. In the illuminations to thefe lyric 
compolitions an aflembly of minitrels is reprefented with: 
thirty or forty mufical inftruments, of which he gives the 
names. His poem called « Le Dit dela Harpe,”’ is a mo-- 
ral and allegorical piece in the ftyle of the famous “* Roman 
de la Rofe,’? by Guillaume de Loris, and Jean de Meun. 

The abbé Rive has likewife given an hiftorical and criti- 
cal account of another MS. copy of thofe poems in the: 
colle&ion of the duke de le Valliere; but none of thefe 
gentlemen have produced fpecimens of Machau’s mufical 
compofitions ; indeed the count de Caylus frankly confeffes, . 
that though he has ftudied this mutic with the utmoft atten- 
tion, and confulted the moft learned muficians, he has been 
utterly unable to fatisfy his curiofity concerning their intrinfic 
worth. 

Macwav, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the- 
circle of Konigingratz ; eight miles S:W. of Branaw. 

MACHAVANA, ariver of Africa, which runs into 
the Indian fea, S. lat. 26° 49’. 

MACHAULT, James pe, in Biography, a Frenchy 
Jefuit, was a native of Paris, and born in1sgg. He en-- 
tered on his noviciate in his eighteenth year, and after having 
finifhed the ufual courfe of academic {tudies, he was fe- 
leéted to teach, firft polite literature, then plilofophy, and° 
for feveral years divinity, in different feminaries belonging to - 
theorder. He was elected fucceflively reétor of the colleges 
at Alengor, Orleans, and Caen, and died in his native city: 
in 1680. He was author of many confiderable works, as - 
“©The Account of the Miffions in Paraguay and other Parts - 
of South America,’’ 8vo. 1636; ‘* A Relation of the State 
of Affairs in Japan,” 1646 5° «+ Account of the Provinces of : 
Goa,” &c.; “ A. Relation of the Travels of twenty-five - 
Members of the Society on the Indian Miffion,” 1659 5: 
« Account.of. the Miffion of the Society in Perfia,” &c. 

Macuaunr, 
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Macuavutt, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ardennes, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri@ of Vouziers; nine miles S.W. of Vouziers. 
The place contains 693, and the canton 4000 inhabitants, 
onaterritory of 2424 kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

MACHECOUL, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lower Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Nantes; 18 miles S.W. of Nantes. The place 
contains 1899, and the canton 5152 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 155 kiliometres, in fix communes. N. lat. 47’. 
W long. 1° 44!. 

MACHERA Lartis, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a 
ftone of a ferruginous colour, frequent on mount Berecyn- 
thus in Phrygia. Plutarch, and many other grave writers, 
relate, that if any perfon found this ftone, and took it up at 
the time of the celebration of Cybele, he inftantly was feized 
with madnefs. 

MACHERIA, in Geography, atown of Hindooftan, in 
Palnaud ; fix mile S.W. of ‘limerycotta. N. lat. 27° 35’. 
E. long. 77° 15. . 

MACHERN, a town of Pruffia, in Natangen ; 25 miles 
5. of Raftenburg. 

MACHERRY, a town of Hindooftan, in the country 
of Mewat; 70 miles S.S.W. of Delhi. 

MACHESIN, or Macuisrn, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in the province of Diarbekir ; 105 miles S.E. of Raca. 

MACHIA, atown of Naples, in the country of Mo- 
life; 12 miles S.W. of Molife.—Alfo, a town of Naples, 
ia the Capitanata ; 10 miles N.N.W. of Volturara.—Alfo, 
a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra; five miles N. of Bi- 
Sgnano.—Alfo, a town of Naples, in Principato Citra, on 
the coaft ; 15 miles S. of Capaccio. 

MACHIAN, one of the Moluccea iflands, near the W. 
coaft of Gilolo; about 18 miles in circumference, and po- 
pulous. The Dutch have three forts garrifoned with 
foldiers. Its principal articles of commerce are cloves and 
fago: alittle N. of the line. E. long. 127° 21. 

MACHIANA, an ifland at the mouth of the river of 
the Amazons, about 15 miles long and three broad; alittle 
8. of the line. W.long. 57° 2'. 

MACHIAS, a port of entry, poft-town, and feat of 
juftice in Wafhington county, and ftate of Maine, Ame- 
rica, fituated on a bay of the fame name ; 20 miles S.W. of 
Paflamaquoddy, in N. lat. 47°37’. This town carries ona 
conliderable trade to Bofton and the Welt Indies, in fifh, 
lumber, &c. It was permanently fettled in 1763, and in- 
corporated in 1784. The chief fettlements are at the E. and 
W. Falls, and at Middle river. At. W. Falls, there is a 
gaol, and the county courts are held there. ‘The entrance 
of Machias river is in N. lat. 44'35'. W. long 66° 56'. 
The town is divided into four diltri€éts for the fupport of 
{chools, and into two for the convenience of public worthip. 
In 1792 Wafhington academy was eltablifhed here, which has 
for its fupport a townfhip of land. In 1800 the town con- 
tained, ro14 inhabitants. The exports confilt principally 
of lumber, viz. ‘boards, fhingles, clap-boards, laths, and 
various kinds of hewed timber. The cod-fifhery, which 
might be profecuted to advantage, has been neglected. The 
faw-mills are 17 in number, and muchemployed. The total 
amount of exports annually exceeds 15,000 dollars. From 
Machias bay to the mouth of St. Croix there are many fine 
iflands. Morfe. 

MACHIAVELISM, in Literary Hilary, is 2 {pecies of 
deteftable politics, which may be detined in few words, the 
art of reigning tyrannically, the principles of which are in- 
_ enleated in the works of Machiavel, a native of Florence, 

vand particularly in his treatife, entitled «* The Prince.”’ M. de 
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Wicquefort cbferves, concerning the charaCter of this writer: 
Machiavel fays almoft every where what princes do, and not 
what they ought todo. To the fame purpofe the chancellor 
Bacon remarks; ‘ Eft quod gratias agamus Macchiavello 
et hujus modi {criptoribus qui aperte & indiffimulanter profe- 
runt quid homines facere foleant non quid debeant.’? Machi- 
avel was fecretary, and afterwards hiltoriographer to the re- 
public at Florence. He was put to the rack upon the fuf- 
picion of being concerned in a confederacy again{t the houfe 
of Medicis; but he endured the torments of it, without 
making any confeffion. He was as much an enemy to reli- 
gion as to found po'itics ; and is faid to have died in the year 
1530, uttering profane jelts and blafphemies. Bayle. See 
MaccHIaveELtLi. 

MACHIAWARA,, in Geography, atown of Hindooltan, 
inthe circar of Sirhind; 28 miles N. of Sirhind. 

MACHICOLATION, from meche, a match or wick 
to preferve fire, and vouler, to flow, in F ortification, perpen- 
dicular apertures inthe upper part of the gate of an ancient 
cattle, ‘for the purpofe of pouring down varicus burning fub- 
{tances on the affailants, when they were battering them, or 
otherwife trying to force them open. In various ancient 
charters, permiffion was granted to the owners of caitles, 
embaitelandi, kernellandi, and machicolandi. 

MACHICORA, in Geography, a river of Madagafcar, 
which gives name to a province, and runs into the fea on the 
S.coalt. S. lat. 25° 3") E.long. 41° 12’. 

MACHIGASTA, a town of South America, in the 
province of Tucuman; 50 miles W.S.W. of St. Fer- 
nand., . 

MACHINE, in a general fenfe, fignifies any thing that 
is ufed to augment or to regulate moving forces or powers ; 
or, it is any inftrument employed to produce motion, fo as 
to fave either time or force. The word is derived from 
unxayr, machine, invention, art; aud is therefore properly 
applied to any agent in which thefe are combined, whatever 
may be the ftrength or folidity of the materials of which it is 
compofed. The term machine, however, is by common 
ufage generally reftrifted to a certain clafs of agents, which 
feem to hold a middle place between the moft fimple organa, 
commonly called tools or inftruments, and the more compli- 
cated and powerful, termed engines. This diltin&tion, however, 
does not enter into the prefent article; we fhall confider 
machines under two heads, fimple and compound. To the firft 
clafs belong the /ever, the inclined plane, the fcreq, the wedge, 
the wheel and ax/e, and the pulley, commonly called the fix 
mechanical powers ; though fome authors will only allow the 
lever, and the inclined plane, to be fimple machines, the _ 
others being compounded of thofe two. 

Compound machines are all fuch as confift of a combina- 
tion of the feveral fimple machines or mechanical powers 
above-mentioned, the number of which in the prefent ad- 
vanced ttate of, the fciences is almoft infinite. Thefe are 
again claffed under different denominations, according to the 
agents by which they are put in motion, the purpofes they 
are intended to effect, or the art in which they are employed, 
as hydraulic, pneumatic, military, architeiural, &c. machines, 
The ancients excelled in the two latter fpecies of engines, 
but in thofe which relate to civil arts and manufactory, the 
moderns have doubtlefs far exceeded their mafters. With 
regard to military machines, the invention of gunpowder has 
completely changed their nature, and all thofe of the an- 
cients are become ufelefs and forgotten; thefe were princi- 
pally of three diftinét fpecies, wz. thofe employed for 
throwing deftrndtive weapons; as the /eorpion, which was 
for cafting arrows ; the catapulta for ftones and javelins ; the 
pyrobole for flaming darts; the talli/fa for bullets, &c. &c. 
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Others were for razing the walls of fortified places, of which 
the principal was the aries, or battering ram; and thofe of the 
third kind were for covering the approaches of the befiegers, 
as the wooden tower, &c. ; for a defcription of which fee the 
refpective articles. The warlike machines employed by 
Archimedes in the defence of Syracufe have been much ap- 
plauded by the ancients, and though many cf the circum- 
{tances related on this head are doubtlefs falie or exaggerated, 
yet it is fufficient to know the genius of their author to be 
convinced that they were powerful and effeCtive, probably 
much exceeding any of thofe of which the conitruction has 


_been afcertained. 


OF the archite€tural machines of the ancients we are totally 
unacquainted, and one is at a lofs to conceive what means 
they employed for tranfporting and railing thofe enormous 
itones which are found in the walls of fome ancient buildings, 
though it is not unlikely that they owed as much to their 
patient perfeverance and manual labour, as to the power of 
their machines. ‘The Spaniards, when they made the con- 
queft of Peru, were {truck with aftonifhment to find the na- 
tives, whom they confidered as favages and barbarians, raifing 
enormous mafles of itone of ten feet fquare for’ building walls 
and other purpofes, without the affiltance of any in{truments 
than thofe which nature had fupplied them with: unac- 
quainted with any other {caffolding but that of banks of earth 
railed againft their buildings, they contrived by ftrength of 
hand to raife thefe mafly loads up the inclined planes thus 
formed ; and many of the Druidical remains in this country 
were probably erected in a fimilar manner. The ancient Greek 
and Roman architecis, however, were no doubt acquainted 
with, and employed very powerful machines in the con{truc- 
tion of their noble edifices, with the nature of which we 
have not been informed; even Vitruvius, who writes ex- 
prefsly on the fubject, has left us nothing that can throw 
any light on the conitruction of thefe engines, yet that they 
were in pofleffion of immerfe and wonderful machinery, 
appears in the mo{t convincing manner to any perfon who 
reflects onthe magnificent itruciures which they erected, 
and which excite to this day the wonder and admiration 


‘of the world, not only on account of their grandeur and 


incomparable elegance, but alfo on account of the mechani- 
cal knowledge that feems indifpenfably neceflary for their 
erection. 

The hydraulic machines of the ancients were indeed much 

inferior to thofe of modern invention. The f/erew of Archi- 
medes, and the pumps of Ctefibius, were the’ principal en- 
gines of this defcripuion ; ior which fee the refpective articles. 
As to the modern machines they are too numerous to admit 
even of a flight enumeration in this place ; moft of them, how- 
ever, of any importance, will be found under the feveral heads 
in this work. See Cranes, Wind and Water Mixts, 
STEAM Lngine, Kc. &c. 
2’ Montucla, at the conclufion of the third volume of his 
«Hiltoire des Mathematiques,’’ has given a catalogue of 
feveral interefting works, which have been compiled in order 
to deferibe and exhibit the moft important and curious ma- 
chines, both ancient and modern, of which we have fele&ed 
a few for the information of thofe who may not poffefs the 
above-mentioned work. : 

1. The firit and moft interefting modern work of this 
defeription is entitled ‘ Le diverfe et artificiofe machine del 
capitano Agoitino Ramelli dal ponte della Trefia, &c. &c. 
compotte in lingua Italiana et Francefe; a Parigi 1588,” 
in folio, (in Germany,) in 1620. This is a very tcarce 
work, feldom tobe met with but in choice libraries. 

2. © Machine nove Faufti Verantii cum declaratione, La- 
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tina, Italica, Hifpanica, Gallica, et Germanica,”’ Venetiis 
1591, 1625, in folio, with figures. 

3. “ Récueil de plufieurs Machines militaires, &c. pour 
la Guerre et Récreations,’’ par Frangois Thypourel et Jean 
Appus, 1620, Ato. 

BS ‘ Heinrich Zeizings, Theatrum machinarum,” Leipfic 
1621. 

5. “A Century of Inventions, &c."’ by Edward So- 
merfet, marquis of Worcelter, London 1663, in 12mo. 

6. Les dix Livres d’Architef&ture de Vitruve, &c.?? 
tranflated into French by Claude Perrault, 1673, folio. 

7. ** Veterum mathematicorum, Athenaci, A pollodori, 
&c.”” 1693, folio. This learned and curious edition of the 
ancient Greek machinicians was begun by Thevenot, and 
finifhed by La Hire ; but it relates principally to military 
engines. 

8. « Theatrum machinarum uniyerfale, &c.’’ by Jacob 
Leupold, Leipfic, feven volumes folio, 1724, 1727, 1774. 
This is the greate(t and moit complete work of the kind that 
ever was publifhed. The firft volume is little more than 
an introdnétion to the work ; the fecond and third volumes 
contain defcriptions of hydraulic machines ; the next two vo- 
lumes relate to machines for raifing weights, the theory of 
levelling, and other fubje&ts ; and the fixth treats principally 
on machines conne¢ted with the conitru€tion of bridges ; the 
feventh volume is entitled ‘Théatre arithmetico geome- 
trique,”’ where the author treats of all inftruments employed 
in thefe two fciences. This work would have been much 
more confiderable, if its author had lived to complete the 
immenfe tafk he had undertaken. aie 

g. “A fhort Account of the Methods made ufe of in laying 
of the Foundation of the Piers of Weftminfter Bridge,” by 
Charles Labelye, 1739. 

to. “The Advancement of Arts, Manufa&tures, and Com- 
merce; or, A Defcription of ufeful Machines and Models,” by 
A.M. Bailly, London 1778, 1779, folio. 

Befides the above-mentioned works, many ufeful parti- 
culars may be gathered from Strada, Beffon, Beroaldus, 
Bockles, Beyer, Lempergh, Van Zyl, Belidor’s Archi- 
tecture hydraulique, Defaguliers’s Courfe of experimental 
Philofophy, Emerfon’s Mechanics. The Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris have alfo given a colleGtion of machines and 
inventions approved of by them. This work, publifhed by 
M. Gallon, confitts of fix volumes in quarto, containing en- 
graved reprefentations of the machines, with their deferip- 
tions annexed. 

We might have carried the enumeration of works of this 
kind to a much greater length, but the above are the moit 
interefting, and the reader who wifhes for farther information 
on this fubject may confult the hiftory of Mantucla above- 
mentioned. But we ought not to omit to mention in this 
place, the fecond volume of the “ Archite€ture Hydrau- 
lique’’ of Prony, and the fecond volume of Gregory’s Me- 
chanics: the firft of thefe relates principally to fteam engines, 
but the latter contains a defcription of the moft ufeful mo- 
dern machines for various purpofes. 

In the conftruétion of machinery, as alfo in eftimating its 
effe€ts, feveral important confiderations naturally arife in the 
mindofa fkilful artift, fuch as the effectof Friction, Rigipity 
ot ropes, the SrreNGruand Stress of materials; the proper mea- 
fure, comparifon, andequilibrium of Forces, thelawsof Rora- 
rory and ACCELERATED motion, &c. &c. hefeare alltreated 
of under the refpective articles in the Cyclopedia, and it 
therefore only remains for us in this place to offer a few re- 
marks on the nature of machines in general, and the beit 
means of determining their maximum effects. 

Machines are introduced for three purpofes, wiz. to ac- 
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commodate the direétion of the moving force to that of the 
refiftance to be overcome ; to increafe the effeét of a given 
finite power, fo as to overcome a refiftance which fs greater, 
and would otherwife ever remain unchanged ; and laitly, to 
regulate and modify a variable force, fo as to produce a con- 
{tant and uniform effe&. Thefe are the principal ends to be 
accomplifhed by machines, and the experienced engineer 
will always endeavour to execute them in the fimplelt man- 
ner poffible > for complicated machinery is not only moft 
liable to inaccurate adjuftment, and frequent difarrangement, 
butis likewife more cumberfome and expenfive, at the fame 
time that the retardation arifing from friction, adhefion, and 
inertia, is more confiderable, and ccnfequently a greater 
power becomes neceflary, in order to produce the fame 
effeét. Another important point to be attended to, is the 
.moft advantageous application of the firft mover, whether 
this agent be*air, water, fleam, or animal ftrength. To 
enter upon this queltion in all its generality, would far ex- 
ceed our limits; befides, with regard to the three former, they 
will be better inveftigated under the articles /Vind and Water 
Mizis, Steam Engine, &c.; what few remarks, therefore, 
we have to make on this head, will be confined to the appli- 
cation of animal exertion to the motion of machines, and for 
the other agents we muft refer the reader to the articles 
above-mentioned. 

We have a ftriking inftance of the injudicious application 
of the exertion of men, in the o!d crane worked by means of 
an internal walking wheel, which, from its nature, muft be 
very heavy, while the action of the man is exerted at a very 
trifling diftance from the axle, and confequently at a great 
mechanical difadvantage ; whereas in Hardie’s crane, the 
man acting externally at the greateft diftance from the ful- 
crum, produces a much greater effet with lefs expence of 
Jabour ; the other advantages which this machine poffeffes 
over the one above-mentioned, not arifing folely from this 
caufe, are not connected with our prefent enquiry. 

The above remark applies principally to the mechanical 
advantage to be obtained in the application of a firft mover ; 
but there is alfo another confideration of a phyfical nature, 
which is equally important, and ought therefore to be par- 
ticularly attended to. No animal can exert more than a de- 
terminate and limited force; and, confequently, if it re- 
quires all this force merely to produce an equilibrium, no 
effe& will refult from the a&tion; and, on the other hand, 
if all the ftrength of a man or horfe is employed in giving 
motion to himielf, or to external objets before the applica- 
tion reaches the refiftance, there is {till the fame unproduc- 
tive effect. A man, for example, pufhing at a capitan bar, 
mutt firil of all walk as faft as the bar moves round, which 
evidently requires an expenditure of bis mufcular power ; 
but this alone will not render his exertion effective: he muit 
alfo prefs the bar forward, with as much force as he has re- 
maining above that which he expended in walking at that 
rate. ‘Che proportion of thefe two expenditures may be 
very different under different circumftances; and on the 
judicious feleétion of fuch cireumttances as make the firft of 
thefe as {mall as poffible, les much of the fkill of the en- 
gineer. In the common operation of thrafhing corn, much 
more than half the man’s power is expended in giving the 
neceflary motion to his own body ; and only the remainder 
is employed in urging forward the {wiple with a momentum 
fufficient for fhaking out the ripe grains from the flalk. Dr. 
Robifon mentions an experiment, made in order to afcertain 
the quantity of power thus loft. In order to which, the 
{wiple was taken off the flail, and the fame weight of lead 
put on the end of the ftaff; then by caufing the labourer to 
perform the ufual motions of thrafhing, with all the rapidity 
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that he could continue during the ordinary hours of work ; 
it was found that the number of motions thus made was 
to thofe made in the a¢tual operation of thrafhing, in about 
the ratio of 3 to 2: whence we may infer, that at leaft half 
the thrafher’s power is expended in merely moving his own 
body. We may alfo bring another very fimple cafe, by way 
of further iluftration. Suppofe a quantity of earth is to be 
removed from one place to another by barrows. It is ob- 
vious that the loads may be fo great, that a man mult exert 
his whole ftrength barely to lift up the fhafts, and confe- 
quently will have none left to pufh the barrow forward: if 
part of the load be taken off, he can go forward, and fo 
much the fafter as the quantity of the load is reduced; but 
if even the whole be-taken away, he can {till only move at a 
certain rate, and, confequently, in neither of the extreme 
cafes is any effet produced. It becomes then an interefting 
quetlion to determine what load he ought to carry, in order 
to produce the greatelt poffible effe&t in a giventime. We 
fhall not, in this place, enter any farther upon this fubjec, 
truiting that what has been already advanced will be fuffi- 
cient to point out the neceflity of attending to fuch circum- 
ftdnces; and in the fubfequent part of the prefent article, 
we will endeavour to explain in what manner the proper ad« 
juftment of power and effect may be computed. 

The nature of the firflt movement being determined, the 
next object is to communicate it to the deftined point, where 
the refiftance is to be overcome; and much of an artiit’s {kill 
depends upon performing this in the fimpleft and moft ef- 
fectual manner poffible. In order to this, it frequently be- 
comes neceflary to convert one fpecies of motion into an- 
other f{pecies: as, for examp'e, a rotatory into a recipro- 
cating motion, or a reciprocating into a rotatory motion, 
&e. &c. The methods of forming this communication are 
extremely numerous, and it will not therefore be expeGed 
that we fhould attempt an enumeration of them. In fome 
inftances, a fimple lever or unbent cord will anfwer better 
than any combination ; in others, it is highly advantageous 
to ufe a combination of levers acting upon each other by 
means of fo many fulcra, and by which the dire€tion of the 
motion may be changed at pleafure ; in others, as when mos 
tion is communicated to a feries of wheels and axles in fuc- 
ceffion, it may be effeéted by a rope running in grooves 
round one wheel and the fucceeding axle, or by means of 
tooth and pinion work, by a barrel and endlefs fcrew, and 
various other contrivances which will naturally fuggeit them- 
felves, according to the circumflances under which they 
arife. 

This part of the conftruétion being fettled, other im- 
portant circumitances require particular attention, viz. to 
adjuit the feveral parts of the machine fo, that its motion 
may be eafy, free, and uniform. One of the moft obvious 
methods of rendering a motion uniform is by means of a 
pendulum. and fcapement (fee thefe two articles) ; and where 
thefe cannot conveniently apply, a fly is fometimes em- 
ployed; for a particular defcription of which, fee Fry. 
‘The uniformity of a machine 1s not, however, wholly de- 
pendent upon-the application of fuch regulaters: there are 
other points connected with this fubject, that muft not be 
overlooked, and on which we intend to offer a few remarks 5 
availing ourfelves, for this purpofe, of the obfervations of 
Dr. Robifon. When heavy ftampers are to be raifed, in 
order to drop on the matters to be pounded, the wipers by 
which they are lifted fhould be made of fuch a form, that 
the flamper may be raifed by a uniform preflure, or with a 
motion almoit perfectly uniform: if this is not attended to, 
and the wiper is merely a pin fticking out from the axis, the 
ilamper is forced into action at once, which occafions violent 
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jolts to the machine, and great ftrains on its moving parts, 


and their points of fupport; whereas, when they are gra- 
dually lifted, the inequality of the motion is never felt at 
that point of the machine where the power is applied. We 
have feen, fays the profeffor, piftons moved by means of a 
double rack on the pifton rod, where a half wheel takes 
hold of one rack, and raifes it to the required height ; and 
the moment the half wheel has quitted that fide of the rack, 
it lays hold of the other fide, and forces the pifton down 
again. This was confidered as an improvement of the com- 
mon method of the crank, by correcting the unequable mo- 
tion of the pifton. But in fact it is far inferior to the latter, 
as it occafions fuch abrupt changes of motion, that the ma- 
chine is fhaken and torn to pieces with the jolts it occafions ; 
a circumitance which will always be avoided as much as 
poffible by a judicious engineer. 2 
When feveral ftampers, piftons, or other reciprocal 
movers, are to be raifed: andsdepreffed, their times of ac- 
tion ought to be diftributed in a uniform manner, fo that 
the machine may always be equally loaded with work. 
When this is done, and the obfervations in the preceding 
paragraph attended to, the machine may be made to move 
almott as fmoothly as if there were no reciprocations on it. 
Nothing fhews the ingenuity of the conftructor more than 
the artful, yet fimple, contrivances for obviating thofe dif- 
ficulties that unavoidably arife from the very nature of the 
work that muft be performed by the machine, and of the 
power employed. We mentioned, above, the conyerlion of 
the continued rotation of an axis into the reciprocating mo- 
tion of a pifton, and the improvement that was thought to 
have been made in the common and obvious contrivance of 


the crank, but which, as was obferved, occafioned fuch> 


jolts as would in a fhort time have deftroyed the machine, 
In order to avoid this, in a large forge where a great fledge 
hammer of feven hundred weight was to be railed, the en- 
gineer formed the wipers into fpirals, which communicated 
motion to the hammer almoft without any jolt whatever: 
and under fome circumftances, this contrivance would have 
been highly beneficial; but in the machine to which we al- 
lude, it would not apply, as it did not communicate a fuf- 
ficient momentum to the hammer in its defcent; yet it is 
deferving of notice, as it might in fome cafes become ex- 
tremely advantageous. ; 

In employing a power, which of neceflity reciprocates, to 
drive machinery, in which a rotatory motion is required, as 
in applying the fteam-engine to a cotton or grift-mill, con- 
fiderable difficulties alfo arife, which muft be attended to 
with particular care. The neceffity of reciprocation on the 
firft mover waftes much power, becaufe the inftrument that 
communicates fuch immenfe force muft be extremely ftrong, 
and well fupported. The impelling power is_waited in im- 
parting, and afterwards dettroying, a great quantity of 
motion in the working beam. The fkilful engineer will at- 
tend to this, and do his utmoft to procure the neceffary 
ftrength of the firft mover, without making it a valt load of, 
inert matter: he will alfo remark that all the ftrains on it, 
and on its fupports, are changing their direction on every 
ttroke; which therefore requires particular attention in the 
manner of fupporting it. 1f we obferve- {team-engines that 
have been long erected, we fhall find that they have uni- 
formly fhaken the building to pieces, which is principally 
to be attributed to the inattention of the engineer to this cir- 
cumftance; and experience has now taught us, that no 
building can long withftand the defultory and oppofite jolts 
of fuch immenfe maffes ; and, cenfequently, that the great 
movements ought to be fupported by a frame-work, inde- 
pendent of the building which contains it. Another cir- 


cumftance, on which the uniformity of the motion depends, 
is the form given to the teeth of the wheel: this is of great 
importance, and has excited great attention amongft both 
theoretical and praGtical machinicians. Two fortns have 
been propofed: of thefe the firfk was given by La Hire, 
who affirmed that the preffure wonld be uniform, if the 
teeth were formed into epicycloids; and M.-Camus, in his 
“ Cours de’ Mathematique,”” has adopted and purfued La 
Hire’s principle, and applied it to the various cafes that are 
likely to arife in practice. This cenftruction, however. is 
liabte to a limitation; on which account, a fecond method 
has been propofed, which fecures the perfec uniforthity of 
motion, without any fuch limitation. This confitts of mak- 
ing both teeth portions of involutes of circles; but as we 
fhall confider this fubje€@ under the articles Toor and 
Pinton Work, it will be ufelefs to infilt any farther upon it 
in this place; and we will therefore proceed to the theo- 
retical inveftigation of the power of machines, and their 
maximum effects; limiting our obfervation to thofe prin- 
cipally whofe motion is uniform, thefe forming by far the 
moft numerous clafs, and the knowledge of which is, there- 
fore, of the greateft importance. 

Of the maximum Effeas of Machines.—When forces ating 
in contrary direétious, or in any fuch direétions as produce 
contrary effects, there is with refpec to every fimple ma- 
chine, and confequently with refpe& to every compound 
One, a certain relation between the powers and the diltances 
at which they aét, which, if fubfifting in any fuch machine 
when at reft, will preferve it in that {tate of ftatical equi- 
librium ; becaufe the efforts of thefe powers, when thus 
related with regard to magnitude and diftance, being equal 
and oppofite, deftroy each other, and have no tendency to 
change the ftate of the fyftem to which they are applied. 
So alfo, if the fame machine have been put into a ftate of 
uniform motion, whether re¢tilinear or rotatory, by the 
aétion of any power diflin& from thofe we are now confi- 
dering, and thefe two powers be made to aét upon the ma- 
chine in fuch motion, in a fimilar manner to that in which 
they aé& upon it when at reit, their fimultaneous- a@ion 
will preferve it in that itate of uniform motion, or dynamical 
equilibrium, and this for the fame reafon as before ; becaufe 
their contrary effe&ts deftroy each other, and have, there- 
fore, no tendency to change the ftate of the machine. But 
if at the time a machine is in a ftate of balanced reft, any 
one of the oppofite forces be increafed, while it continues 
to act at the fame diftance, this excefs of force will difturb 
the ftatical equilibrium, and produce motion in the machine ; 
and if the fame excefs of force continues to act in the fame 
manner, it will, like every conftant force, produce an ac- 
celerated motion ; or if it fhould undergo particular modi- 
fications, when the machine is in different pofitions, it may 
occafion fuch yariations as will render it alternately acce- 
lerated and retarded. Or, the different {pecies of reliftance 
to which a moving machine is fubje¢ted, as the rigidity of 
cords, friction, reliftance of the air, &c. may fo modify it, 
as to change a regular or irregular variable motion into 
one which is uniform. Hence, then, the motion of machines 
may be confidered as of three kinds, as that which is gra- 
dually accelerated, which obtains commonly in the firft in- 
{tants of the communication. 2, That which is entirely 
uniform, 3. That which is alternately accelerated and re- 
tarded. Pendulum clocks and machines that are moved bya 
balance are related to the third clafs. Moft other machines 
are of the fecogd clafs, at leaft a fhort time after their mo- 
tion is commenced. 

Now, although the motion of a machine be alternately 
accelerated and retarded, it may, notwith{tanding, be mea- 
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fured by an uniform motion, in confequence of the period- 


ical and regular repetition which may exit in the accele-, 


ration and retardation.. ‘Thus, the motion of a f»cond pen- 
dulum, confidered in relation to’a fingle ofcillation, is ac- 
celerated during the firft half fecond, and retarded daring 
the fecond ; but the fame. motion taken fer many ofcilla- 
tions may be confidered as uniform. Suppofe, for exampie, 
that the extent of each ofcillation is five inches, and that 
the pendulum has made ten ofcillations ; its tota! effe&t will 
be to have run over 50 inches in 10 feconds, and as the 
{pace defcribed in each fecond is the fame, we may compare 
the effets to a moveable, which moves for 10 feconds at 
the rate of five inches per fecond. We fee, therefore, that 
the theory of machines, whofe motions are uniform, con- 
duces naturally to the eftimation of the effects of thofe 
whofe motion ts alternately accelerated ‘and retarded, fo 
that what follows will be direéted to thofe machines only, 
whofe motion falls under the fecond head, fuch problems 
being of far the greateit utility in praGtice. 

We have had already frequent occafion to make ule of 
the terms mover, or moving force and refiftance ; and in what 
follows, they will be ufed in the fame general fenfe. By 
the firft is always to be underftood any caufe of motion 
whatever, and by the latter, any thing that is oppofed to 
the aGtion of the former. The impelled point of a machine, 
is that to which the action of the moving power may be con- 
tidered as immediately applied ; and the working point is that 
where the reliftance arifing from the work to be performed 
immediately acts, or to which it ought all to be reduced. 
Thus in the wheel and axle, Plate. fig. 6. Mechanics, where 
the moving power P is to overcome the weight or refiftance 
W, by the application of the cord to the wheel and to the 
axle, A is the impelled point, and E the working point. 
The-velocity of the moving power is the fame as the velocity 
of the impelled point; and the velscity of the refiffance, the 
fame as that of the working point. ‘he performance or 
effe@ of a machine, or the qork done, is meafured by the 
product of the refiftance into the velocity of the working 
point; and the momentum of impulfe is meafured by the pro- 
duét of the moving force into the velocity of the impelled 

oint. 

Thefe definitions being eftablifhed, we may exhibit a 
few of the moft ufeful problems relative to the effect of 
machines, and with which we mutt conclude this article. 

Let A B (Plate XXXII. Mechanics, fig. 1.) reprefent the 
velocity of a ftream, A C the velocity of the part of the 
engine which it ftrikes, when the motion of the machine 
becomes uniform, and C B will reprefent their relative 
velocity, upon which the effeét of the engine depends. It 
is known that the ation of a fluid upon a given plane, 
is as the fquare of this relative velocity ; confequently the 
weight raifed by the engine, when its motion becomes uni- 
form, being equal to this action, it is likewife as the fquare 
of C B. Let this be multiplied by A C, the velocity of 
the part of the engine, impelled by the fluid ; and the ef- 
fe& of the engine in a given time will be proportional to 
AC x C B= ({fuppofing C B to be bifeG@ed in D) 
AC x2CDx2DB=4AC x CDx DB; confe- 
quently, the effet of the engine is greate{t when the product 
of AC, CD, and D Bis greateit. But it is eafy to fee, 
that this produé is greateft when the parts A C, C.D, and 
DB, are equal; for if you defcribe a femicirele upon 
AD, and the perpendicular C E meet the circle in E, 
then AC x CD =C Ey, and is greateftywhen C is the 
centre of the circle ; fo that an order that A D x CD 
< DB may be the greatelt poffible, A D mutt be bifected 
in C; and CB haying been bifeted in D, it follows 
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that AC, CD, DB, mult be equal; or that A-C, the 
velocity of the part of the engine impelled by the ftream, 
ought to be but one-third of A B, the velocity of the 
ftream. In this cafe, when, (abltraGing from fri€tion) 
the engine aéts with the utmott advantage ; the weight 
raifed by it is to the weight’ that would jutt futtain the 
force of the ftream, as the fquare of © 'B, the relative 
velocity of the engine and {tream, to the fquare of A B, 
which would be the relative velocity, if the engine was 
quiefcent ; that is, as 2x 2t03 x 3, Cr4tog. There- 
fore, that the engine may have the greateft eile poffible, 
it ought to be loaded with no more than ths of the weight, 
which is juft able to fuftain the efforts of the fream. See 
Maclavrin’s Account of fir Ifaac Newton’s Difcoveries, 
P- 171, and Fluxions, art. go8. 

Again, fuppofe that-a given weight P, (fiz. 2.) defcend- 
ing by its gravity in the vertical line, raifes a greater weight 
W, likewife given, by the rope P M-W, (that pafles over 
the fixed pulley M) along the inclined plane B D, the height 
of which BA is given; and let it be required to ‘find 
the pofition of this plane, alonz which W- will be raifed 
in the leaft time, from the horizontal line A D to Be 
Let BC be the plane upon which, if W was placed, it 
would be exactly fuftained by P; in which cafe, P is to 
WasABto BC. But W is to the force with which 
it tends to defcend along the plane B D, as B Dto A B; 
confequently the weight P is to that force, as B D to B C. 
Therefore the excefs of P above that force (which. excefs 
is the power that accelerates the motion of P and W) is to 
P, as BD — BCto BD; or taking B H upon B C equal 
toBD, aCHto BD. But it is known that the {paces 
defcribed by motions uniformly accelerated, are in the com- 
pound ratio of the forces which produce them and the 
f{quares of the times; or, that the fquare of the time is di- 
rectly as the fpace defcribed in that time, and inverfely 
as the force ; confequently, the fquare of the time in which 
BD is defcribed by W, will be dire&ly as BD, and 
5) De 


ss » and will be leaft when _-—. is a mini- 


ic 
BD CH 
. BC: 
mum; that is, when CH +. EH. 2 -B Cor (becaufe 


inverfety as 


2 BC is invariable) when pa + CH, is a minimum. 
Now as when the fum of two quantities is given, their pro- 
du& is amaximum when they are equal to each other; fo 
it is manifeft, that, when their product is given, their fum 
muft be a minimum when they are equal. Thus it is evi- © 
dent, that as in fig. 1, the rectangle or produ& of the. 
equal parts A C and C D wasequal toC E*; fo the reétan- 
gle of any two unequal parts, into which A D may be di- 
vided, is lefs than C E>, and A D 1s the leaft fum of any. 
two quantities, the produ& of which isequal toC E*., But 


the produ&t of s and C His BC, and confequently 
: Bice ; 
given: therefore the fum of ome and C Hi is leaft when 


thefe parts are-equal, that is, when C H is equalto B C; 
or BD equalto2 BC. It appears, therefore, that when 
the power P and weight W are given, and W is.to be raifed, 
by an inclined plane, from the level of a given point A to, 
the given point B in the leaft time pofhible; we are firlt 
to find the plane BC, upon which W would be fuftained by 
P, and to take the plane B-D double in length of the plane 
BC; or we are to make ufe of the plane B D, upon which 
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2 weight that is double of W cou'd be fuftained by the 
power P. 

For another example; fuppofe a fluid, moving with the 
velocity and direction A C, (fg. 3-) ftrike the. plane 
C E; and fuppofe that this plane moves parallel to itfelf 
in the direction C B, perpendicular to C A, or that. it 
cannot move in any other direction. Then -let it be re- 
quired to find the moft advantageous pofition of the plane 
C E, that it may receive the greatelt impulfe from the 
action of the fluid. Let A P be perpendicular to C E in 
P, draw A K parallel to C B, and let P K be perpendicu- 
lar upon it in K, and A K will meafure the force with which 
any particle of the fluid impels the plane E C, in the direc- 
tion C B. For the force of any fuch particle being re- 
prefented by A C, let this force be refolved into A Q, 
paralleitto EC, and A P perpendicalar to it; and it is 
manifeft, that the latter A P only has any effect upon the 
plane C E. Let this force. A P be refolved into the 
force A L perpendicular to C B, and the force A K pa- 
rallel to it ; then it is mamifelt, that the former, A L, 
has no effect in promoting the motion of the plane in the 
direGtion © B; fo that the latter A K, only, meafures the 
effort by which the particle promotes the motion of the 
plane C E in the direction C B. Let EM and EN be 
perpendicular to C A and C B, in M and N ; and the 
number of particles, moving with directions parallel to 
AC, incident upon the plane CE, will be as E M. 
Therefore the effort of the fluid upon C E being as the 
force of each particle, and the number of particles to- 
gether, it will be as AK x EM; or, becaufe A K 
isto AP (= EM) as ENCE, as ~~", 
fo that C E being given, the problem is reduced to this, to 
find when E M* x EN isthe greatefl poffible, or a maxi- 
mum. But becaufe the fum of EF M’and of E N* (= C M’*) 
is given, being always equal to C E’, it follows that E N? 
x E M? is ‘greateft when E N* = | C E’; in the fame 
manner as it was demonftrated above, that when the fum of 
AC and CB (fig. 1.) was given, AC x CB was 
greateft, when AC =3AB. But when EN* x E M?is 
greateft, its {quare root EN x E M isof neceffity at the 
fame time greateft. Therefore the a¢tion of the fluid upon 
the plane C E, in the direGtion C B, is greateft when E N* 
= CE’, and confequently E M* = } C E’ ; that is, when 
EM, the fine of the angle A CE, in which the itream 
firikes the plane, is to the radius, as the ,/ 2 to / 33 in 
which cafe it eafily appears, from the trigonometrical tables, 
that this angle is of 54° 44'. 

Several ufeful problems in mechanics may be refolved by 
what was fhewn in the preceding paragraph. If we re- 
prefent the velocity of the wind by AC, a fection of the 
fail of a windmill, perpendicular to its length by C E, 
as it follows from the nature of the engine, that its axis 
ought to be turned dire€tly towards the wind, and the 


- faitcan only move in adireétion perpendicular to the axis, 


it appears, that when the motion begins, the wind will have 
the greateft effect to produce this motion, when the 
angle A C E, in which the wind ftrikes the fail, is of 
54° 44/. In the fame manner, if C B reprefent the di- 
rection of the motion of a fhip, or the pofition of her keel, 
abftraGting from her lee-way, and A C be the direction of 
the wind, perpendicular to her way, then the moft ad- 
vantageous potition of the fail C E, to promote her motion 
in the dire@ion C B, is when the angle A C E, in which 
the wind ftrikes the fail, is of 54° 44'. The belt pofition of 
the rudder, where it may have the greateft effect in turning 


round the fhip, is determined in like manner, and the fame 
angle enters likewife into the determination of the figure of 
the rhombufes that form the bafes of the cells in which 
the bees depofit their honey in the mo frugal manner. 
(See Honry-Comb ) But itis to be carefuily obferved, that 
when the fine of the angle A C E is to the radius as ,/ 2 to 
/ 33 or, which is the fame thing, when its tangent is to 
the radius as the diagonal of a {quare to its fide; this is the 
moft advantageous angle only at the beginning of the 
motion of the engine ; fo that the fails of a common 
windmill ought to be fo fituated, that the wind may in- 
deed {trike them ina greater angle than that of 54° 44'. 
For it is demonttrable, that when any part of the engine 
has acquired the velocity ¢, the effort of the wind upon 
that part will be greatelt, when the tangent of the angle 
in which the wind ftrikes it, is to the radius, not as the 
Set x 2° to1, the velocity of the 
4a 2a 

wind being reprefented by a. If, for example, c = 143 
then the tangent of the angle ACE ought to be double 
of the radius; that is, the angle AC E ought to be of 
63°26. Ifc =a; then AC E ought to be of 74° 10. 
This obfervation is of the more importance, becaufe, in 
this engine, the velocity of the parts of the fail remote 
from the axis bears a confiderable proportion to’ the ve- 
locity of the wind, and perhaps fometimes is equal to 
it; and becaufe a learned author, Daniel Bernouilli, has 
drawn an oppofite conclufion from his computations ir 
his hydrodynamics, by miftaking a minimum for a maxi- 
mum ; where he infers, that the angle in which the wind 
{trikes the fail, ought to decreafe as the diftance from 
the axis of motion increafes; that if c= a, the wind 
ought to ftrike in an angle of 45°; and that if the fail 
be in one plane, it ought to be inclined to the wind, at 
a medium, in an angle of 50°. How he fell into thefe 
miftakes, is fhewn by Maclaurin, in his Fluxions, § g14. 

In like manner, though the angle AC E of 54° 44! 
be the moit advantageous at the beginning of the motion, 
when a fhip fails with a fide wind; yet it ought to be 
enlarged afterwards as the motion increafes. In general,, 
let A a (fig. 3.) parallel to C B, be to A C, as the ve- 
locity which the engine has already acquired in the direc- 
tion C B, to that of the ftream; upon A C produced, 
take A Dto AC as 4 to 3, draw D G parallel toC B, 
and let a circle detcribed from the centre C with the ra- 
dius C a, meet D G in g; and the plane C E hall be in 
the moit advantageous fituation for promoting the motion. 
of the engine, when it bifects the angle a Cg. 

It is generally fuppofed, that a dire€t wind always pro- 
motes the motion of a fhip, the fail being perpendicular to. 
the wind, more than-any fide-wind ; and this has been af- 
firmed in feveral late ingenious treatifes; but, to prevent 
miftakes, we are obliged to obferve, that Maclaurin has 
demonftrated the contrary in his Treatife of Fluxions,. 
§ 9193 where other initances of this fecond general. problem 
in mechanics are given, to which werefer. See Maclau-. 
rin’s Account of fir Ifaac Newton’s Philofophical Difcove- 
ries, book ii. chap: 3. p. 173. 

Let % denote the abfolute effort of any moving forces 
when it has no velocity, and fuppofe it: not capable of 
any effort when the velocity. is W ; let F be the effort an-. 
{wering to the velocity V, then if the force be uniform, we 
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For it is the difference between the velocities W.and V 
which is efficient, and the aCtion, being conftant, will vary as 
the fquare of the efficient velocity. Hence we fhall have 
this analogy, 


9: F::(W—o)*: (W—V)’, 
and, confequently, 


F=¢ a y=? (: cw +) QED. 


Although the preffure ofan animal is not a€tually uniform 
during the whole time of its a¢tion, yet it is nearly fo, and 
therefore in general we may adopt this hypothelis, in or- 
der to approximate to the true nature of animal aétion. On 
which fuppofition the preceding propofition, as well as the 
following one, will apply to animal exertion, By retaining 
tke fame notation, we have alfo 


V vo 
PO aE 
which formula, applied to the motion of animals, gives the 
following theorem. 

The utmoft velocity with which an animal, unimpeded, can move, 
is to the velocity with which it moves when impeded with a given 
refiftance; as the fquare root of its abfolute force to the dif- 
ference, of the fquare roots of its abfolute and efficient forces. 

Again, to inveitigate expreffions by means of which the 
maximum effect, in machines whofe motion is uniform, may 
be determined. 

1. It follows from the obfervations made in the preceding 
part of this article, that when a machine, whether fimple or 
compound, is put into motion, the velocities of the impelled 
and working points are inverfely as the forces which are in 
equilibrio when applied to thofe points in the dire&tion of 
their motion. Confequently, if f denotes the refiftance 
when reduced to the working point, and v its velocity ; 
while F denotes the force ating at the impelled point, and V 
its velocity, we fhall have F V = fv, or introducing ¢, the 
time, F Vt = fut Hence 

In all working machines which have acquired an uniform mo- 
sion, the performance of the machine is equal to the mamentum of 
the impulfe. 

2. Let F be the effort of a force upon the impelled point 
of a machine, when it moves witha velocity V, the velocity 
being W, when F = 0, and let the relative velocity W — 
V= zu. 


W = 


Then, fincee F= (Aw) by the foregoing pro- 


pofition, the mementum of impulfe F V becomes 
BN ische! Leste 
FV =V0() = oo. (W— 4)5 


becaufe, fince W — V = x, we have V = W — zw. 

Now making this expreffion for F V a maximum, or fup- 
prefling the conftant quantities, and making 

u (W — zu) = a maximum, 
ave have, by throwing it into fluxions, 
auuW — 32°u=0,0r2 W = 34,0re=2W: 

whence, again, V=W—u=W—3W= a 

Confequently, when the ratio of V to vis given by the 
conftruétion of the machine ; and the refiftance is fufceptible 
of variation, we ought to load the machine more or lefa, till 
the velocity ef the impelled point is one-third of the greateft 


velocity of the force, in order that the work done may be a 
maximum. 

Or the work done by an animal is the greatef? when the ve- 
locity with which it moves, is one-third of the greatef? velocity 
with which it is capable of moving when not impeded. 

Again, fince we have 
OS 


ue 
ie. i 
in the cafe of the maximum, we have alfo 
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for the momentum of impulfe, or for the work done when 
the machine is in the beft ftate. 

Confequently, when the refiftance is a given quantity, we 
mult make 


= 6% 


Viwv::9f 2:49, 
which ftru€ture of the machine will give the maximum effe& 
Oe 
27 ¥ 
If we enquire the greateft effe€& on the fuppofition 
that ¢ only is variable, we mult make it infinite in the 
above expreffion for the work done, which would then be- 


come 


Wr, Wf or. W fs 
v 
including the time in the formula. 

Whence we come to this important conclufion, viz. 

That the fum of the agents employed to move a machine may be 
infinite, while the effec is finite. 

For the variations of 9, which are proportional to this 
fum, do not influence the above expreffion for the effe&. 
The laft theorem may be applied to the aGtion of men and 
of horfes, with more accuracy than might at figf be fuppofed. 
Obferyations have been made on men and horfes drawing a 
lighter along a canal, and working feveral days together. 
The force exerted was meafured by the curvature and weight 
of the track rope, and afterwards by a {pring fteel-yard. 
The produét of the force thus afcertained into the velocity 
per hour, was confidered as the momentum ; and in this way 
the aGion of the men was found to be very nearly as 
(W —V)*. The aétion of the horfes, loaded fo as not to 
be able to trot, was nearly as (W — V)'*’, or as (W — V)2 
Hence the hypothefis above adopted may, in many cafes, be 
fafely aflumed. According to the belt obfervations, the 
force of aman at reft is on an average about feventy pounds, 
and the utmoft velocity with which he can walk is about fix 
feet per fecond, taken at a medium. Hence in the above 
theorems ¢ = 70, and W = 6; confequently F=49 
= 314glbs., the greateft force a man can exert when in mo- 
tion, and he will then move at the rate of 1 W, or two feet 
per fecond, or rather lefs than 13 mile per hour. 

The itrength of a horfe is generally reckoned about fix 
times that of a man, that is, about 42olbs. at a dead pull. 
His utmoft walking velocity is about ten feet per fecond ; 
and therefore his maximum aétion will be 4 x 420= 1863lbs. 
and he will then move at the rate of 4 of 10, or 33 feet per 
fecond, or nearly 24 miles fer hour. In both thefe inftances 
we f{uppofe the force to be exerted in drawing a weight, 
by a cord running over a pulley, which makes its direction 
horizontal. 

The theorem above given may ferve to fhew under what 
points of view machines ought to be confidered by thofe 
who would labour beneficially for their improvement. The 
firit obje& of utility is in furnifhing the means of giving 
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to the moving force the moft commodious direétion, and 
when it can be done of caufing its action to be applied imme- 
diately to the body to be moved. Thefe, it is true, can 
rarely be united, but the former may, in moft inftances, be ac- 
complifhed ; of which the ufe of the fimple lever, pulley 
and wheel and axle, furnifh many examples. The fecond 
object gained by the ufe of machines, is an accommodation 
of the velocity of the work to be performed, to the velocity 
with which alone a natural power can aét. Thus, whenever 
the working power acts witha certain velocity, which cannot 
be changed, and the work mutt be performed with a greater 
velocity, a machine is interpofed round a fixed fupport, and 
the diftance of the impelled and working points are taken 
in the proportion of the two given velocities. But the ef- 
fential advantage of machines, and that in fa& which proper- 
ly appertains to the theory of mechanics, confifts in augment- 


ing, or rather modifying the energy of the moving power, . 


in fuch a manner that it may produce effects, of which it 
would otherwife have been incapable, ‘Thus aman might 
carry up a flight of fteps twenty pieces of ftone, each weigh- 
ing fay 3olbs. one by one, in as {mall a time as he could, with 
the fame labour, raife them all together with a piece of ma- 
chinery, that would have the velocities of the impelled and 
working points as twenty to one, and in this cafe the inftru- 
ment would furnifh no real advantage except in faving his 
fteps. Butif alarge block of 20 times 30, or 600lbs., were 
to be raifed tothe fame height, it would far exceed his ut- 
moft efforts to accomplifh it, without the intervention of 
fome machine. Or the fame purpofe may be illuftrated 
fomewhat differently, confining the attention {till to thofe ma- 
chines whofe metion is uniform. The produ& f v reprefents, 
during the unit of time, the effeét which refults from the 
motion of the refiftance ; this motion being produced in any 
manner whatever. If it be produced by applying the moving 
force immediately to the refiftance, it is neceffary, not only 
that the produé F V = f v, but alfoat the fame time F = f 
and V = 7; if, therefore, as moft frequently happens, f be 
greater than F, it will be abfolutely impoffible to put the re- 
fiftance in motion, by applying the moving power immediate- 
ly to it. Now, machines furnifh the means of difpofing of the 
product F V in fucha manner, that it may always be equal to 


fv, however much the faétors F V may differ from the analo- 


gous fattorsin fv; and confequently of putting the fyttem in 
motion, whatever may be the exceis of fabove F. Or, gene- 
rally, as Prony remarks, (Arch. Hydraul. art. gor.) ma- 
chines enable us to difpofe of the factors F V ¢ infucha 
manner, that while that produét continues the fame, its fac- 
tors may have to each other any ratio at pleafure. T’hus, to 
give another example: fuppofe that a man, exerting his 
ftrength immediately upon a mafsof 25lbs. can raife it ver- 
tically, with the velocity of four feet per fecond ; the fame 
man aéting upon a mafs of rooolbs. cannot give it any ver- 
tical motion, though he exerts his utmoft flrength, unlefs he 
has recourfe to fome machine. Now he is capable of producing 
an effe&t equal to 25 x 4 x #; the letter ¢ being introduced, 
becaufe, if the labour be continued, the value of ¢ will not 
be indefinite, but comprifed within affignable limits. Thus 
we have 25 x 4 x ¢ = 1000 x v x ¢; and, confequently, 

= ,4thofa foot. This man may, therefore, with a machine 
as.a lever, or axis in peritrochio, caufe a mafs of rocolbs. 
to rife’ ,‘,th of a foot in the fame time that he could raife 
aslbs. 4 feet without a machine; or he may raife the 
greater weight as far as the lefs, by employing forty times 
as much time. From what has now been faid on the extent 
of the effets which may be attained by machines, it will be 
fecn, that fo long as a moving force exerciles a determinate 


effort with a velocity likewife determinate, or fo long as the 
product of thefe is conftant, the effeéts of the machine will 
remain the fame: fo that under this point of view, fuppofing 
the preponderance of the effort of the moving power, and ab- 
ftracting from inertia and fri€tion of materials, the conve- 
nience of application, &c., all machines are equally perfect. 
But from what has been fhewn in the preceding part of this 
article, a moving force may, by diminifhing its velocity, aug- 
ment its effort, and reciprocally. There is, therefore, a cer- 
tain effort of the moving force, fuch that its produét by the 
velocity, which comports to that effort, is the greateft pofli- 
ble. Now admitting of the truth of the refults in the pre- 
ceding propofitions V =4W, or F = 44, and thefe two 
values obtaining together their produét, 4 9 W exprefles 
the value of the greateft effet with refpeét to the unit of 
time ; and in praétice it will always be advifable to approach 
as nearly to thefe values as circumflances will admit, for it 
cannot be expected that it can always be exaétly attained. 
But a {mall variation will not be of much confequence; for 
by a well known property of thofe quantities, which admit 
of a proper maximum or minimum, a value aflumed at a mo- 
derate diltance from either of thefe extremes, will produce 
no fenfible Change in the effeét. 

If the relation of F to V followed any other law tian that 
which we have affumed, we fhould find from the expreflion 
of that law, values of Fand V, &c. different from the pre- 
ceding, but the general method would be {till nearly the 
fame. 


With refpe& to practice, the grand objeét in all cafes 
fhould be to procure an uniform motion, becaufe it is from 
that which, ceteris paribus, the greatelt effe&, always refults. 
Every irregularity in the motion waites fome of the impelling 
power, and it is the greateft only of the varying velocities 
which is equal to that, which it would acquire if it moved 
uniformly throughout ; for while the motion accelerates, the 
impelling power is greater than what balances the refiftance 
at that time oppofed to it, and the velocity is lefs than what 
the machine would acquire, if moving uniformly ; and when 
the machine attains its greateft velocity, it attains it becaufe 
the power is not then aéting againit the whole refiltance. Jn 
both thefe cafes, therefore, the performance of the machine 
is lefs than if the power and the refiftance were exa€tly ba- 
lanced, ia which cafe it would move uniformly. Befides 
this, when the motion of a machine, and particularly a 
very ponderous one, is irregular, there are, as we have al- 
ready remarked in the preceding part of this article, conti- 
nual repetitions of {trains and jolts, which foon derange, and 
ultimately deftroy the whole ftruéture. 


In the preceding remarks and propofitions, relative to the 
maximum effeét of machines, we have availed ourfelves of an 
interelting chapter on this fubject in Gregory’s Mechanics, 
in which the theory is purfued to a much greater length than 
our limits will admit of, both with regard to machines whofe 
motions are uniform and accelerated; and to which we would 
refer the reader for further information. See alfo Prony’s 
«< Architecture Hydraulique,”’ from art. 487 to 507 ; and 
the laft edition of Fergufon’s Mechanics by Brewiler, in 
which,an interefting paper on this fubject is given by pro- 
feffor Leflie. 

Macuine for taking down extemporaneous pieces of mu- 
fic, commonly called voluntaries. Such a contrivance hes 
been long among mufical defiderata of the moft important 
kind. To fix fuch floating founds as are generated in 
the extatic moments of enthufiafm, while ‘ bright-eyed 
fancy 

s Scatters 
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« Scatters from her pictured urn, ‘ 
Thoughts that breathe, and notes that burn,” 


would be giving permanence to ideas which refleétion can 
never find, nor memory retain. d 

The firft idea of fuch a contrivance being praéticable was 
fugzefted to the Royal Society of London, im a paper writ- 
ten by the late Rev. Mr. Creed, and fent to the prefident, 
1747, under the following title : 

« A demonftration of the poflibility of making a machine 
that fhall write extempore voluntaries, or other pieces of muiic, 
as faft as any matter fhall be able to play them, upon an or- 
gan, harpfichord, &c. and that in a character more natural 
and intelligible, and more expreffive of ali the varieties thofe 
inftruments are capable of exhibiting, than the charaéter now 
in ufe.”’ 

This paper was publifhed the fame year in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfaétions, N° 183, and, afterwards, in Martyn’s 
Abridgment, vol. x. p. 266; and the author's idea always 
appeared to us fo feafible, that we have long wondered at its 
not having been executed by fome ingenious Englith me- 
chanic. 

The firft mention that we can find to have been made at 
Berlin, of fuch a contrivance, was in 1752, in a printed 
<* Weekly Account of the moft remarkable Difcoveries in 
Nature and Science.”? In 1753, an ample defcription of 
fuch a machine appeared in the fame weekly publication : 
and here, in an elaborate preface, the author points out the 
great want of fuch a piece of mechanifm, its utility, and 
properties ; and concludes with faying, that this machine, 
fo big with advantages to mufic and muficians, is the particu- 
lar invention, Welonvere Erfindung, of M. Unger. 

The defcription preceded the execution fome time. The 
invention was here only recommended to the public, and of- 
fered to be completed, and applied to a keyed inftrument, at 
afmallexpence. It was M. Hohlfeld who afterwards con- 
itruted the machine, and rendered it fo perfe€t, that we were 
affured by a great performer, who tried it upon a clavichord, 
that there was no refinement in mufic which it could not ex- 
prefs, except fempo rubato. 

The defcription of the Berlin machine fo much refembles 
that propofed by Mr. Creed, that we fhal! not infert it here, 
but refer our readers to the Philofophical ‘Tranfaétions, where 
he will find that the machige was to confift of two cylinders, 
which were to be moved by clockwork, at the rate of an inch 
ina fecond of time ; one of thefe was to furnifh paper, and 
the other was to receive it when marked by pins or pencils, 
fixed at the ends of the feveral keys of the inflrument to 
which the machine was applied. ‘lhe paper was to be pre- 
vioufly prepared with red lines, which were to fall under their 
ref{pective pencils. 

The chief difficulties in the execution, which have oc- 
curred to Englifh mechanics, with whom we have converfed 
on the fubje€&t, were, the preparation of the paper for re- 
ceiving the marks made by the keys ; and the kind of inftru- 
ment which was to ferve as a pencil, and which, if hard and 
pointed, would, in the forte parts, tear the paper ; and if 
foft, would not only be liable to break when ufed with vio- 
lence, but would be worn unequally, and want frequent cut- 
ting. 3 

In the Berlin machine the pencils were approximated ac- 
cording to Mr. Creed’s idea, and made to terminate in a very 
narrow compafs, fo that paper of an» uncommon fize was 
not requifite ; but it was not found neceffary to prepare the 
paper, as propofed in the Philofophical Tranfactions; for 
the degree of gravity or acutenefs of each found was afcer- 


tained by a ruler applied to the marked paper, when taken 
eff the cylinder. 

sibout the year 1780, the late ingenious and marvellous 
mechanic Merlin, ftimulated by the reports of this machine 
having been fuccefsfully conftruéted in Germany, and by 
our earneft recommendation of the undertaking, went to 
work, and apparently vanquifhed all the difficulties of con- 
ftrution, except the time inevitably necefiary for its com- 
pletion; as he was never able to fimplify the mechanifm fo - 
much as to render its appropriation within the reach of 
great compofers and voluntary players in general, to. whofe 
ufe only it feems to belong ; he difpofed of his model to a 
foreign nobleman, who had it conveyed to Germany, and 
we believe never fabricated another machine of the fame 
kind. See Mertin. 

Macnine, in Dramatic Poetry, is when the poet brings 
fome divinity or {upernatural being upon the ilage ; to per- 
form fome exploit, or folve fome difficulty, out of the reach 
of human power. : 

The machines of the drama are gods, angels, ghofts, &c. 
They are fo called from the machines or contrivances by — 
which they are reprefented upon the ftagep and afterwards 
removed again. ' 

Hence the ufe of the word machine has alfo paffed into the 
epic poem ; though the reafon of its name be there want- 
ing. It denotes, in bozh cafes, the intervention or miniltry 
of fome divinity ; but as the occafion of machines in the one 
and the other is fomewhat differeat, the rules and laws of 
managing them are different likewile. 

The ancient dramatic poets never brought any machine 
on the ftage, ‘but where there was an abfoluie neceffity for 
the prefence of a god; and they were generally laughed at 
for fuffering themfelves to be reduced to fuch a neceflity. 
Accordingly, Ariftotle lays it down as an exprefs law, that 
the unravelling of the piece fhould arife from the fable it- 
felf, and not “from any foreign machine, as in the Medea. 
Horace is fomewhat lefs fevere, and contents himfelf with 
faying, that the gods fhould never appear, unlefs where the 
nodus, or knot, is worthy of their prefence ; ‘* Nec deus 
interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus—inciderit.”” But it is 
quite otherwife with the epopea; in that there muft be ma- 
chines every where, and inevery part. Homer and Virgil 
do nothing without them. Petronius, with his ufual fire, 
maintains, that the poet fhould deal more with the gods 
than with men; that he fhould every where leave marks of 
his prophetic raptures, and of the divine fury that poffeffes 
him ; that his thoughts fhould be all full of fables, that is, 
of allegories and figures: in fine, he will have a poem dif- 
tinguifhed from a hitory in all its parts; not fo much by 
the verles, as by that poetical fury, which expreffes itfelf 
wholly by allegories ; and does nothing but by machines, 
or the miniltry of the gods. A poet, therefore, muit leave 
it to the hiftorian to fav, that a fleet was difperfed by a 
ftorm, and driven to foreign fhares ; and muit himfelf fav, 
with Virgil, that Juno went to feek fEolus; and that this 
god, at her requelt, turned the winds loofe againit the Tro- 
jans: he muft leave the hiftorien to write, that a young 


‘prince behaved with a great deal of prudence and aifcretion 


on all occafions; and muft fay, with Homer, that Minerva 
led him by the hand in all his enterprizes: let an hilto- 
rian fay, that Agamemnon, quarrelling with Achiil 6, hath 
a mind to fhew him, though miftakenly, that he can take 
Troy without his affitance ; the poet mutt fay, that Thetis, 
piqued at the affront her fon had received, flies up to heaven, 
there to demand vengeance of Jupiter : and that this god, to 


fatisfy her, fends the god Semnus, or. Sleep, to Agamemnon, 
2 two . 
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to deceive him, and make him believe that he fhall take Troy 
that day. : ‘ 

_It is thus that the epic poets ufed machines in all parts of 
their works; in the Iliad, Odyffey, and Amneid, the pro- 
pofition mentions them ; the invocation is addreffed to them; 
and the narration is full of them: they are the caufes of 
actions ; they make the knots, and at laft they unravel them. 
This laft circumftance is what Ariftotle forbids in the 
drama; but it is what Homer and Virgil have both prac- 
tifed in the epopea. Thus Minerva fights for Ulyffes 
againft Penelope’s lovers; helps him to deftroy them; and, 
the next day, herfelf makes the peace between Ulyffes and 
the Ithacans ; which clofes the Odyfiey. The uie of ma- 
chines in the epic poem is, on fome accounts, entirely op- 
polite to,what Horace prefcribes for the theatre. In tra- 
gedy, that critic will never have them ufed without an ab- 
folute neceflity ; whereas, in the epopea, they fhould never 
be ufed, but where they may be as well let alone; and 
where the a€tion appears as if it did not neceflarily re- 
quire them. How many gods and machines does Virgil im- 
plore to raife the ftorm that drives A&neas into Carthage ; 
which yet might eafily have happened in the ordinary courfe 
of nature. 

In Milton’s Paradife Loft, moft of the ators are fuper- 
natural perfonages ; and in Voltaire’s Henriade, the poet has 
made excellent ufe of St. Louis. . 

Machines, in the epic poem, therefore, are not contri- 
vances of the poet. to recover himfelf after he has made a 
falfe ftep, nor to folve any difficulty peculiar to fome part 
of the poem ; but it isthe prefence of a divinity, and fome 
fupernatural and extraordinary aétion, which the poet inferts 
in mott of the incidents of his work, to render it more 
majeftic and admirable, and to train up his readers to piety 
and virtue. This mixture fhould always be fo managed,-as 
that the machines may be retrenched, without retrenching 
any thing from the aétion. As to the manner in which the 
machines are to a&t; it may be obferved, that in the old my- 
thology, there are gods both good, bad, and indifferent ; and 
that our paflions may be converted into fo many allego- 
rical divinities: fo that every thing, both good and bad in a 
poem, may be attributed to thefe machines, and may be 
tranfaéted by them. They do not, however, always act 
in the fame manner ; fometimes they act without appearing, 
and by fimple infpirations, which have nothing in them ex- 
traordinary or miraculous ; as when we fay, the devil fug- 
gefted fuch a thought, &c. The fecond manner of ating 


is entirely miraculous ; as when a divinity preients itfelf vi- - 


fible before men, fo as to be known by them; or when they 
difguife themfelves under fome human form without dii- 
covering themfelves. The third manner partakes of each 
of the two, and confifts in oracles, dreams, and extraordi- 
nary in{pirations : all which Boffu calls demi-machines. 

All thefe manners ought to be fo managed as to carry a 
verifimilitude : and though verifimilitude be of a vait extent 
in machines, as being founded on the divine power, yet it has 
its bounds. See farther, on the importance and ule of ma- 
chinery, the article Eric Poem. P f 

Macuing, in Agriculture, aterm applied to inftruments 
of various kinds which are contrived either for the pur- 
pofe of leffening labour or performing the different opera- 
tions and preceffes of the art with greater accuracy and 
correétnefs, fuch as thofe of fowing, drilling, reaping, 
threfhing, winnowing, and a great many others. The term 
is moft commonly employed when the nature of the tool 
is of the more complex kind. It may, however, be em- 
ployed with propriety in many other circumflances.. See 
Turesnine Machine. 

Vou. XXI. 


Macuine, Architefonical, is an aflemblage of pieces of 
wood fo difpofed, as that, by means of ropes ‘and pullies, 
a {mall number of men may raife vaft loads, and lay them 
in their places. Such are cranes, &c. 

It is hard to conceive what fort of machines the ancients 
muft have ufed to raife thofe immenfe ftones found in fome 
of the antique buildings. See Macuine, /upra. 

: Macuine, Blowing. See Brttows, and Browne Ma- 
chine. 

Macuixe, Bruifing, a contrivance for the purpofe of 
crufhing and reducing grain, pulfe, malt, and other arti- 
cles, fome of which are employed as team food. Machines 
of this kind are made in London by Rowntree and others. 

Macmine, Chaff-cutiing, a tool contrived for the purpofe 
of cutting ftraw, hay, and other fimilar materials into chaff 
for the purpofe of food for team-horfes, and other animals. 
There are various defcriptions of this kind ef machinery 
which aét on very different principles, and fome of them 
have lately undergone very much improvement. Sce Cuarr- 
CUTTER. , 

Macuink, Draught, a fimple contrivance formed for the 
purpofe of afcertaining the force or power of draught, in 
drawing ploughs, and various other implements where 
draught is required. A machine of this fort, invented by 
Mr. More, late fecretary to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. in London, is thus defcribed by Mr. 
Young in the firit volume of the Annals of Agriculture. It 
is a {pring coiled within a cylindrical cafe, having a dial- 
plate, marked with numbers. like that of a clock, and fo° 
contrived that a hand moves with the motion of the {fpring, 
and points to the numbers in proportion as the force is 
exerted: for inftance, when the draught equals 1 cwt. 
over a pulley, the hand points to fig. 13 when the draught 
is equal to 2 cwt. it points to fg.2; and fo on. ‘Till 
this very ufeful machine was invented, Mr. Young fays, 
it was exceedingly difficult to compare the draught of dif- 
ferent ploughs, as there was no rule to judge but by the 
exertions of the horfes as apparent to the eye; a very in- 
decifive mode of afcertaining their force. 

Macuixe, Drill, that fort of tool which is employed in 
fowing and depofiting various kinds ef grain, pulfe, and 
{mall feeds, in drills or rows. They are very differently 
formed, according to the purpofes for which they are in- 
tended, and the.manner of drilling which is intended to be 
practifed. 

They require to be conftru&ted with great corretnefs, 
and in as fimple a manner as poffible, inorder that they may 
perform their work with accuracy, both in refpe& to the 
drills, the quantity of feed, and the depth of depofiting it 
in the foil. 

In the choice of this fort of machinery, the farmer fhould 
be principally directed by the nature and extent of his lant, 
the fituation which it pofleffes, and the kinds of crops which 
he intends to cultivate. They have lately been fo con- 
trived, as, by flight alterations in the fowing parts, to be 
capable of not only fowing grain as well as {mall feeds, but 
of executing the work at different diflances, and in a greater 
ur lefs number of rows at once, as circumftances may re- 

uire. 

There are feveral machines of this nature, which perform 
the bufinefs in a very exaét and regular manuer; among 
which are Coock’s, Bailey’s, Amofe’s, M‘Dougal’s, and 
many others; each of which fow feveral rows at the fame 
time, and fome of them are ltkewife capable of forming 
horfe-hoes, 

Befides thefe, there are alfo drills conftyuéted for parti- 
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cular forts of crops, as thofe of peas, beans, turnips, &c. 
See PLroucu Drill, and Turnip Drill. 

A drill machine, invented by Mr. Robert Salmon of 
Woburn, Bedfordfhire, which obtained the premium given 
by the duke of Bedford, at Woburn fheep-fhearing, a few 
years ago, for the beft newly-invented agricultural imple- 
ment, is defcribed below. This machine drills and fows at 
the fame time; and the principal improvement in it, as in 
Cook’s drill, and others, confilts in conflru€ting it in fuch a 
manner, that the workman who holds the drill has a perfect 
command upon it, with refpeét to the direétion in which it 
fhall move, even though the horfe which draws it fhould de- 
viate from the line the drill is intended to follow. In Plate 
(Machines) Agriculture, is given a defcriptive reprefentation 
of the machine, in which fig. 1 is a fection of a part, fig. 2 
an elevation of the fame, fig. 4 is a perfpective view of the 
whole, and figs. 3 and 5 detached parts. 

‘The great wheels, A, A, fig. 4, have their axle-trees at- 
tached to the bed B, to which are framed the long handles, 
‘D, D, forming a frame independent of the remainder of the 
machine, and having no connection with it, except in the 
middle of the bed B, where a fhort beam, E, is jointed to 
it, as is well explained in fig. 1; the Bther end of this beam 
i3 mortifed into a crofs beam I’, to which the three drills, 
G,G,G, are fixed; a frame formed of two horizontal 
pieces, H,H, jigs. 2 and 4, and four vertical pieces, 
1,1, 1,1, is erected upon F; the handles, D, D, pafs be- 
tween H, H, but are not fixed thereto; the hook a, by 
.which the machine is drawn, is fixed to the two middle up- 
rights, I, 1, and a ftrong chain leads to the harnefs of the 
horfe employed; K is the feed-box fupported from H, H, 
by two uprights for the purpofe; the box is a fruftum of a 
pyramid, and joins at the bottom to a prifmatic box, con- 
taining the feed-roller 4, fg. 1, which is exactly the fame 
length as the box, and comes through its end§, its pivots 
being fupported by a piece of iron-plate fixed at the end of 
the box, as feen in fig. 4; a brufh, d, preffes upon the 
roller, and is adjuftable by a fcrew that it may always bear 
upon it with an equal degree of force; a number of notches 
is cut in the circumference of the roller, and as the box K 
is full of feed, it always refts upon the roller ; when it turns 
round, it takes one of the notches full of feed, and pafling 
it by that means under the end of the bruth d, delivers it 
into a tin-plate tube r, which conveys it down into the fur- 
row made by the drill; the roller has three feries of notches 
anfwering to the three drills G,G,G; at e, a piece of 
leather preffes ayaintt the roller, to prevent any feed getting 
down, except that which paffes under the brufh d; f is a 
flider, which tops the feed from coming down to the roller, 
when fhoved in,. and is ufed when the machine is required to 
advance without fowimg, or when a leffer number of rows 
is reguired to be fown. The roller is turned by means of 
an endlefs chain, gq, pafling round a proove made in the 
middle of the roller, from thence it proceeds through a 
block of pullies at #, fhewn feparate in Jig: 5, to a froall 
wheel 4; the block, #, is made of calt-iron, and flides freely 
up and down between the two innermoft uprights, I, I, of 
the frame; its weight keeps the chain always tight, and 
prevents it from flipping without turning the roller; the 
wheel, 4, is fixed upon an axle f, on the end of which is a 
cog-wheel, turned by another cog-wheel on the nave of the 
great wheel A ; thefe wheels are enclofed in a box & which 
likewife contains a contrivance for difengaging the wheels, 
fhewn on a larger feale in fg. 3, where p is a fe&tion of the 
axle 4, pafling through a long ftaple fixed to the bed B; it 
can flide up and down in this ftaple, except when confined 


by a catch o, preticd againit it by a {pring. In the prefent 
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pofition, the cog-wheels are engaged to work together: but 
by pulling the cords m and /, the former draws back the 
catch 0; and the other, by means of the crooked lever nn, 
raifes up the axle p, and difengages the cog-wheels ; the re- 
turn of the catch, 0, prevents its defcent; the cords, / and 
m, are conduéted to the end of the handles, D, D where 
they are both attached to one handle, in reach of the work- 
man who guides the machine. 

The operation of the drill is exceedingly fimple. As the 
horfe draws it along by means of the chain, the drills, 
G.G,G, make the furrows, and the feed-roller delivers 
the feed in fmall quantities, and at regular intervals into 
them. As the hook a, from which the chain draws, is 
placed nearly in the tentre of the machine, it will eafily be 
made to follotv any other line than that in which the horfe 
draws, by turning the handles, D, D, to one or other fide. 
This alters the direction of the wheels, A, A, which im- 
mediately proceed in that line, and the drill follows them. 
This quality is of the greateft confequence in making 
ftraight work. L is a crofs piece fixed to the handles, 
D, D, and fupporting a handle M, by which, and one of 
D, the workman holds when he guides the drill, as he is 
then in a pofition to fee the drills made lait, and adapt the 
prefent ones to them; the wheel always going in the laft 
made drill. Another handle, fimilar to M, is fixed*to the 
other end of L, to be ufed when the machine is on the other 
fide of the work done lait. The drills are fixed to the 
piece F by fcrews, and their diftance from one another can 
be altered at pleafure. The feed-box containing the roller 
is made in two halves, conneGed by hooks, fo that it can 
be taken apart, and the roller removed tor a frefh one to be 
put in with different fized notches, for fowing a different 
kind of grain. 

The drawing was taken from a machine made by Mr: 
Shepherd, Woburn, and exhibited at Woburn theep-fhearing, 
June 1808. Mr. Salmon has made a great number of the 
fame pattern, which are now in ule, and are found to anfwer 
well. Several of them have five drills inftead of three,’ and 
are in that cafe worked by one horfe. 

In this drill, at whatever diftance the fhares are placed to 
go from each other, the diftance from the wheels to the 
two outfide rows is alway equal thereto ; confequently, when 
at work, one or the other of the wheels always runs in the 
laft made drill, thereby guaging accurately the interval be- 
tween each bout the drill goes; and as the holder always 
goes in the line of the wheel, he can diilinétly fee and cor- 
ret the fmalleft error that may have been made in any 
previous bout. 

In all cafes, one horfe is fufficient to draw this drill either 
for three or more rows, as little depends on the horfe’s 
inclination; and a driver can be difpenfed with, where 
traGtable horfes are ufed. As in all machines of this fort, 
in proportion to the number and diltance of rows made, fo 
will be the quantity of work performed. 

Macuine, £lefrical. See Evectricat Machine. 

Macuine, Fan, in Agriculture, a common name applied 
to that fort of tool which is employed in removing the chaff 
from the grain. See Winrowine Machine. 

Macuineg, Land-Levelling, the name of an ufeful ma- 
chine, invented by Mr. David Charles, for the purpofe of 
rendering high ridges and other inequalities, in fuch lands 
as are in a ttate more level and even in their furfaces. 
It would feem probable that no effeGtive implement of 
this fort has hitherto been introduced. But fuch a ma- 
chine is faid, in “¢ Tranfactions of the Society of Arts,” to 
be ufeful and neceflary even in the. moft fertile parts of the 
country, where the improved fyftem of drill-hufbandry has 

been 
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been introduced, or even where there is any attention to the 
walte of time, or to the éafe of cattle in the a& of plough- 
ing ; in order to get rid of crooked or unequal ridges, with- 
out either a fummer fallow by crofs ploughing, or elfe by 
frequent repetitions of ploughing in the winter and {pring, 
which the humidity of this climate will not allow in every 
kind of foil. “ Fourteen acres of land were reduced with 
this tool by the inventor to a perfe‘t level, where the crowns 
of the ridges were about two feet higher than the furrows, 
and where they were crooked and of unequal. breadths. 
But the chief fuccefs has been upon a field of eight acres, 
which lay in an unprofitable itate, and which isa deep clay, 
that had produced a crop of wheat from an old lay fod 
the former year, without any manure, which was winter 
ploughed, and lay in that ftate until the machine was intro- 
duced the firft dry weather in April. It was preceded by 
two horfe ploughs, taking perhaps a fquare of an acre at 
once; thefe loofened the foil the depth of a common fur- 
row, and twice the breadth acrofs the ridges. The levelling 
machine followed, drawn by two oxen and two horfes, with 
a man at each handle, to prefs it down where the height was 
to be removed, and to lift up the body by the handles where 
it was to be difcharged. Thus, four men, one driver, and 
eight head of cattle, will more effetually level from half an 
acre to three roods in one day, according as the earth is 
light or heavy, than fixty or eighty men would accomplifh 
with harrows and fhovels, &c. even with the affiltance of a 
plough. In fandy ground, where the depth of one furrow 
will bring all to a level, as much, of courfe, will be done in 
one day as two ploughs can cover ;”’ but in this cafe, the 
ground required to be gone over feveral times. It is further 
ftated, that ‘after this field was levelled, the backs of the 
ridges, as they are termed, which were {tripped of their 
vegetable mould, were ploughed up, the furrows not re- 
quiring it. .They were alfo harrowed, and the field copioufly 
manured with lime-compoft, harrowed in, and broke into 
nine feet ridges, perfectly ftraight, in order to introduce 
Duckir’s drill. It was fown under furrow, broad-caft, the 
laft of it not until the 13th of May, and was cut down a 
reafonable crop the 4th of September.’? And « the field 
now lies in proper form, well manured, with the advantage 
of a fair crop from heavy tenacious ground, without lofing 
a feafon, and in a year by no means favourable.” The 
writer is ‘ well aware there are many fhallow foils, where 
it may be hazardous to remove the enriched furface, and 
truft perhaps one half of the land for a crop that had never 
before been expofed to the atmof{phere; but where the foil 
is fufficiently deep, or there is a good under-{tratum, with 
manure at hand to correét what is four for want of expofure 
and tillage, it is evident, from this experiment, that no rifk 
isrun.’’ And in order “ to avoid the expence of a fallow, 
and to lay out ground in ftraight and even ridges, even 
where drill hufbandry is not pra¢tifed, fhould be objects to 
every rational farmer: but where the new fyitem is intended 
to be adopted, it becomes indifpenfibly neceffary. In 
laying down lawns, parks, &c,. where furrows are an eye- 
fore, or places inacceffible to wheel-carriages from their de- 
clivity, and from which earth is to be removed, it will alfo 
be found equally ufeful.’’ Befides thefe, there are many 
other cafes in which the old rounded ridges may be levelled 
down with great advantage, either by this or fome other 
means. 

A reprefentation of this machine is given at fig. 1. in Plate 
(Machines) Agriculture, in which a, fig. 2.13 a part of the pole, 
to which the oxen or horfes which draw the machine are fatt- 
ened, and which is attached to the machine by a pin at 4; ¢, ¢, 
the two wheels, fhod with iron, which run upon the axle d; ¢e, 
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the upper frame work of the machine, extending from the axle 
to the extremity of the handles, f, /, and fecured firmly by 
the crofs pieces, g, g, the curved iron fliders of the machine, 
which may be raifed or depreffed a little by means of the 
pins, 4, 4, which pafs through holes in the wood-work, and 
alfo in the iron fliders. Thefe fliders form one piece with 
the back iron f{eraper #, in the manner more fully explained 
in fiz. 3, 4, the wooden back of the machine, which fhould 
be made ftrong, to refilt the weight of the earth when col- 
le&ted therein. The iron fcraper fhould be firmly fecured 
to this by {crews and iron work; /, /, the wooden fides of 
the machine, firmly connected with the back and frame 
work, in order to aflift in colle@ting the earth to be removed ; 
m, a {trong crofs piece, into which the ribs which fupport 
the back are well mortifed. 

The interior part of the back of the machine is fhewn 
at &, in fig. 3: #, the iron fcraper, fharp at the bottom, 
firmly {crewed to the back of the machine; g, g, parts of 
the fide irons or fliders, fhewing the mode in which they 
are united with the fcraper i; m, the crofs piece already 
defcribed. 

Macuriyes, Military, among the Ancients, were of three 
kinds ; the firft fervipg-to launch arrows, as the fcorpion ; 
or javelins, as the catapulta; or ftones, as the baliita; or 
fiery darts, as the pyrabolus: the fecond ferving to beat 
down walls, as the battering ram and terebra: and the third 
to fhelter thofe who approach the enemies wall, as the tor- 
toife or teftudo, the vinea, pluteus, and the towers of wood. 
Theie machines, together with their proportions and pro- 
perties, are defcribed in the works of Vitruvius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and other writers. Mr. Grofe has given de- 
{criptions and drawings of thefe in the fir/? volume of his 
« Military Antiquities,” chap. xii. 

Macuine, Stone-lifting, in Agriculture, an implement of the 
triangle kind, fimilar to chat ufed by wood-cutters for weigh- 
ing bark, conftructed for the purpofe of raifing large ftones 
of fome tons weight ufed in the northern parts of Scotland, 
and many other places. It is fuppofed to fave much ex- 
pence in powder and boring as well as labour, three men 
being fufficient to work it. It is defcribed in the Agricul- 
tural Survey of Perththire in this manner. 

“©The three legs, ad, bd, and cd, which are fhewn at 
Jig+ 4, are beams of any hard wood, four inches thick, fix 
inches broad, and #bout fourteen feet long. Their thin- 
ne(t fide points inwards, which gives them more ftrength. 
Their feet form on the ground an equilateral triangle ad cy 
and their three tops at d are fixed together by an iron rod, 
which paffes through each. The two legs ad and dd are 
fixed to one another by the windlafs 4, and by the crofs-bar 
opg- There are two pullies e and f, with an iron hook 
two inches in circumference to each; ggg may be (more 
than one, but rather) one iron chain which goes round the 
{tone n, while lying in the ground at m, below its greateft 
diameter, or where it begins to become narrow. This chain 
confilts of rounded links, which are about three inches long, 
and about the thicknefs of a man’s little finger. It has a 
hook at one end, that may be put into any link towards the 
other end, which will make it embrace the {tone exadly, 
and be of the fame circumference, where the ftone touches 
the earth ; Ag, 4g, 4g, are thorter chains of the fame work- 
manfhip, whofe hooks are fixed into links of the furround- 
ing chain at gg, and fo on round the ttone, having the 
correfponding link of each fixed on the hook of the oe 
pulley at 4, The whole rope mutt be of the fame thicknefs 
with the two great hooks, two inches in circumference. 

“ All things being thus prepared, two men turn round 
the handles of the cylinder, and the waggoner affifting them 
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by applying a lever to any fide of the ftone that feems to be 
 firmeft, they force it aloft, and hold it up at the proper 
- height, until the driver put his carriage backward between 
-b and c, which carriage ought to have a ftrong frame upon 
four low ftout wheels ; then the ftone is let gently down 
and carried away.” 

By this fort of machine large ftones or other bodies can 
be raifed and removed without any great difficulty. 

Macuine, Thref/bing, a contrivance made ufe of inftead 
of the flail for threfhing corn and other feed crops. See 
Taresnine Machine. 

Macurne, Water, or Hydraulic, is either ufed to fignify 
a fimple machine, ferving to condu& or raife water; asa 
fluice, pump, &c. or feveral of thefe afting together, to 
produce fome extraordinary effect ; as the 

Macnine of Marl. SeeMartt. See alfo Firr-engine, 
STEAM-engine, and WaTer-works. 

Macuixe, Water-raifing, a {ort of machine contrived for 
the purpofe of railing water a few feet high by the power 
of the wind, for the purpofe of draining morafies, or of 
watering lands on a higher level, and other fimilar ufes. 
A fe&tion of it is given at fg. 5, and it is defcribed by the 
author of the Philofophy of Agriculture and Gardening to 
«€ confift of a windmill fail placed horizontally, like that of 
a fmoke-jack, furrounded by an otagon tower ; the diverg- 
ing rays of this tower, ab, a, may confift of two-inch deals 
only, if on a {mall feale, or of brick-work if on a larger one. 
Thefe upright pillars are conne€ted together by oblique 
horizontal boards at A B, by which boards placed horizon- 
tally from pillar to pillar in refpe& to their length, but at 


an angle of about 45 degrees in re{pe& to their breadth, fo. 


as to form a complete oétagon, including the horizontal 
wirdmill fail near the top of it; the wind, as it itrikes againft 
any of them, from whatever quarter it comes, is bent up- 
wards, and then ftrikes againft the horizontal wind-fail. 
Thefe horizontal boards, which form the fides of the ofta- 
gon, may either be fixed in their fituations, or be made to 
turn upon an axis a little below their centres of gravity, fo 
as to clofe themfelves on that fide of the o&agon tower moft 
diftant from the wind. It may be fuppofed that the wind 
thus refleGted, would lofe confiderably of its power before it 
ftrikes on the wind-fail; on fixing a model of fuch a ma- 
"chine, however, on the arm of a long whirling lever, with 
proper machinery to count the revoluffons of the wind-fail, 
when thus included in a tower, and moving horizontally ; 
and then when moved vertically, as it was whirled on the 
arm of the lever with the fame velocity, it was found on 
many trials by Mr. Edgeworth, in Ireland, and Dr. Dar- 
win, at Derby, that the wind, by bemg thus reverted up- 
wards by a fixed planed board, did net feem to lofe any of 
its power. Andas the height of the tower may be made 
twice as great as the diameter of the fail, there is reafon to 
conclude, the doGor thinks, that the power of the horizontal 
wind-fail may be confiderably greater, than if the fail was 
placed nearly vertically oppofed to the wind in the ufual 
manner. -At the bottom of the fhaft of the wind-fail is 
placed a centrifugal pump with two arms at D, C, which 
confilts fimply of an upright ‘bored trunk, or cylinder of 
lead, with two oppofite arms with an adapted valve at the 
bottom to prevent the return of the water, and a’ valve at 
the extremity of each arm to prevent any ingrefs of air 
above the current of the water as it flows out; cece is a 
circular trouch ta receive the ftreams of water from C and 
D, to convey them where required in any particular opera- 
tion or procefs. 
And at fig. 6 is another machine, invented by Mr. Ser- 
geant, of Whitehaven; calculated for raifiag or forcing 
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water in particular cafes, as for domeftic or other ufes. It 
is extremely fimple and cheap in its conftruGion, the whole, 
exclufive of the pump pipes, &c. not cofting more than five 
pounds. The obje& for which it was particularly contrived 
was that of raifing water for the fupply of a gentleman's 
houfe from a ftream running at the diitance of about 140 
yards. In which intention a dam was made a little diftance 
above, fo as to caufe a fall of abont four feet, the water 
being brought by a wooden trough, into which was inferted _ 
a piece of two-inch leaden pipe, a part of which is feem at 
a, in the figure; the ftream of this pipe is fo directed as to 
run into the bucket 4c, when the bucket is elevated ; but as 
foon as it begins to defcend, the ftream flows over it, and 
goes to fupply the wooden trough, or well, in which the 
foot of the forcing pump, c, ftands, of three inches bore ; 
d is an iron cylinder attached to the pump rod, which paffes 
through it, which is filled with lead, and is in weight about 
240 pounds. This is the power which works the pump, 
forcing the water through 240 feet of inch pipe from the 
pump up to the houfe. At ea cord is fixed, which, when 
the bucket comes to within four or five inches of its lowelt 
projection, becomes ftretched, and opens a valve at the 
bottom of it, through which the water difcharges itfelf. 
This fort of pump may be found very beneficial in a variety 
of inftances where its application can be admitted. 

Macuine, Wind. See ANEMOMETER, and Winp Ma- 
chine. 

MACHINERY, in the Lyric theatre, or Opera-houfe. 
In the early -operas of Italy, during the 17th century, it 
feldom happened that the names of the poets, compofers, 
or fingers, were recorded in printed copies of the words ; 
though that of the machinift was feldom omitted; and much 
greater care feems to have been taken to amufe the eye than 
the ear or intelle& of thofe who attended thefe {petacles. 

In 1675, we are told, in the Theatrical Annals of Venice, 
that a mufical drama, called La Divifione del Mondo, writ- 
ten by Giulio Cefare Corradi, and fet by Legrenzi, excited 
univerfal admiration, by the itupendous machinery’ and .de- 
corations with which it was exhibited. And in 1680, the 
opera of Berenice, fet by Domenico Frefchi, was performed 
at Padua in a manner fo f{plendid, that fome of the decora- 


“tions recorded in the printed copy of the piece feem worthy 


of notice in this article. The mufical drama confifted of 
poetry, mufic, dancing, machinery, and decorations; aud 
it would be curious to poit out the encroachments which 
any one of thefe conftituent parts at different periods has’ 
made upon the reft. In the beginning it was certainly the 
intention of opera legiflators to favour Poetry, and make her 
miftrefs of the feaft ; and it was along while,before,Mufic 
abfolutely took the lead. Dancing only itept into import- 
ance during the laft century ; but very early in the 17th 
century, machinery and decorations were fo important, that 
little thought or expence was beitowed on poetry, mufic, or 
dancing, provided fome means could be devifed of exciting 
aftonifhment in the {peGtators, by fplendid fcenes and in- 
genious mechanical contrivances. : 

In the opera of Berenice juft mentioned, there were 
chorufes of one hundred virgins, one hundred foldiers, one 
hundred horfemen in iron armour, forty cornets of horfe, 
fix trumpeters on horfeback, fix drummers, fix enfigns, fix 
facbuts, fix great flutes, fix minftrels playmg on Turkifh 
inftruments, fix others on eodtave flutes, fix pages, three 
ferjeants, fix cymbahits, twelve hunt{men, twelve grooms, 
fix coachmen for the triumphs fix others for the proceflion, 


-two lions led by two Turks, two elephants by two others, 


Berenice’s triumphal car drawn by four horfes, fix other 
cars with prifoners and {poils drawn by twelve hories, fix 
coaches 
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coaches for the proceffion, Among the fcenes and repre- 
fentations in the firft at, was a vaft plain, with two trium- 
phal arches; another, with pavilions and tents; a fquare 
prepared for the entrance of the triumph; and a foreft for 
the chace. A@€@ II. the royal apartments of Berenice’s 
temple of vengeance; a f{pacious court, with a view of the 
prifon; and a covered way for the coaches to move in pro- 
ceffion. AG IIT. the royal dreffing room, completely fur- 
nifhed ; ftables with one hundred live horfes; portico 
adorned with taneltry ; a delicious palace in perfpective. 
And befides all thefe attendants and decorations, at the end 
of the firt at, there were reprefentatiéns of every fpecies 
of chace: as of the wild boar, the itag, deer, and bears ; 
and at the end of the third act, an enormous globe defcends 
from the fky, which opening divides itfelf into other globes 
that are fufpended in the air, upon one of which is the 
figure of Time, on a fecond that of Fame, on others, 
Honour, Nobility, Virtue, and Glory. Had the falaries 
of fingers been at this time equal to the prefent, the fupport 
of {uch expenfive and puerile toys, would have inclined the 
managers to enquire, not after the beft, but the cheapelt 


vocal performers they could find ; as fplendid ballets often 


oblige them to do now-; and it is certain, that during the 
17th century, the diftinGtive charaéteriftic charm of an opera 
was not the mufic, but machinery. The French eftablifhed 
mufical dramas in their court and capital during the rage for 
mythological reprefentations, to which they have cont{tantly 
adhered ever fince ; and when they are obliged to allow the 
mufical compofition and finging to be inferior to that of 
Italy, they comfort themfelves and humble their adverfaries 
by obferving, that their opera is, at lea{t, a fine thing to 
fee: c’eft au moins un beau fpectacle, qu’un opera en 
France.” 

Macuinery, in Mechanics, may be confidered as the ope- 
rativeand moving parts of machines; it is, however, very gene- 
rally, though perhaps improperly, applied to include all the 
fiarts of machines, fixed as well as moving, and in this view 
may be confidered as the inftruments or parts by which the 
principles of mechanics are carried into execution, and ren- 
dered applicable to all the purpeses of arts and manufactures. 

The denomination machine is now vulgarly given to a 
great variety of fubjets that have very little analogy by 
which they can be claffed with propriety under ene name: 
we fay a travelling machine, a bathing machine, a copying 
machine, a threfhing machine, an eleétrical machine, &c. 
&c. The only circum‘ances in which all thefe agree, feem 
to be, that their conftruction is more complex and artificial 
than the utenfils, tools, or inftruaments which offer themfelves 
to the firft thoughts of uncultivated people; they are more 
artificial than the common cart, the bathing tub, the flat’, 
or the glafs tube which firft difcovered the phenomena of 
eleGtricity. In the language of ancient Athens and Rome, 
the term was applied to every tool by which hard labour of 
any kind was performed; but in the language of modern 
Europe, it feems reftricted either to fuch tools or inttrnments 
as are employed for executing fome philofophical purpote, 
or of which the conftruétion employs the fimple mechanical 
powers in a confpicuous manner, fo that their operation 
and energy engage the attention. It is nearly fynonimous, 
in our language, with engine; a term altogether, modern, 
and in fome meafure honourable, being beltowed only, or 
chiefly, on contrivances for executing work in which in- 
geauity and meehanical {kill are manifelt. Either of thefe 
terms, machine or engine, is applied with impropriety to 
contrivances in which fome piece of work is not executing 
on materials, which are then faid to be manufa€tured, A 
travelling or bathing machinc is furely a vulgariim. 


A machine or engine is, therefore, a tool, but of compli- 
cated contrudtion, peculiarly fitted for expediting labours 
or for performing it according to certain invariable prin- 
ciples: and we fhould add, that the dependence of its effi- 
cacy or mechanical principles muft be apparent, and even 
confpicuous. 

The contrivance and ere&ion of fuch works conttitute 
the profeffion of the engineer; a profeffion which ought by 
no means to be confounded with that of the mechanic, the 
artifan, or mannfa€turer. It is one of the Aries liberales 5 
as deferving of the title as medicine, furgery, architecture, 
painting, or fculpture. Nay, whether we confider the im- 
portance of it to this flonrifhing nation, or the fcience that 
is neceflary for giving eminence to the profeffor, it is very 
doubtful whether it fhould not take place of the three lalt 
named, and go pari pafi with furgery and medicine. 

In the language of our practical mechanics, the terms 
machine, engine, and mill, are ufed without a proper dif- 
tinGtion of the claffes of machinery to which they fhould 
in ftri€tnefs be applied. All thefe denominations are alike 
the practical applications of the fcience of mechanics, and 
confilt only of different combinations of the mechanical pow- 
ers. Though the combinations and modifications which the 
ingenuity of mankind is conftantly producing are endlefs, 
fill it is poffible, by a proper claffification, to arrange them 
under their proper terms, to avoid the confufion which at 
prefent prevails amongfl thofe of our ingenious countrymen, 
who have laboured to improve the arts dependent on me- 
chanics, without troubling themfelves to fix upon the motft 
precife language in which to exprefs their ideas. If we 
might prefume to decide upon a proper definition of thefe 
words, which has not hitherto been done, we fhould advife 
that the term machine be ufed as generic, and applied to any 
mill, engine, inftrument, or apparatus-having moving parts. 
That machinery fhould alfo be ufed as a general term, figni- 
fying the moving and operative parts of any machine or en- 
gine whatever, and its fynonimous term mechanifm be ap- 
plied to the moft delicate machinery, fuch as the parts of 
watches and mathematical inftruments, or to the moft de- 
licate parts of any other machine, as the machinery of a 
flour-mill, or fawing-mill; the mechanifm otf a clock, 
watch, orrery, &c. 

Let the term engine be reftrifted to fuch machines as 
have fome relation to hydraulics or pneumatics, or, in fhert, 
where their operations depend upon, or actuate fluids; as a 
fleam engine, a water engine, pumping engine, blowing en- 
gine, preflure engine, ard fire extinguifhing engine. 

Mill fhould be applied to large and powerful compound 
machines, or fyftems of machines; including their firft 
mover in the term; as a cotton mill, which contains a valt 
number of different machines, and alfo the water wheel, or 
fteam engine, which aétuates them all; fo likewife, an 
iron mill, copper mill, ‘rolling mill, grinding mill, logwood 
mill, wortled mill, &c. &c. 

Gorn mill, or flour mill. is, in fome degree, an exception: 
to our detinition, becaufe in the early ftages of fociety it 
was the only mill in ufe, and hence the term became par- 
ticularly attached to it;. and any machine for grinding 
or reducing to powder is called a mill, as a coffee mill, 
bark mill, colour mill, malt mill, &c. though, in {lrittnefs, 
thefe fhould be called machines. 

In this claffification, we have ftudied to infringe as little 
as poffible upon the diftinétions which have been made by 
cuttom, and confirmed by the ufage of mechanics them- 
felves, though not invariably, for they have dividing en- 
gines, cutting engines, and many others which fhould be 
machines. 

The 
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The praétical application of mechanics to the conftru€tion 
of machinery, is’a fubje& of the utmoft importance to the 
welfare of our country, depending fo materially as it does 
upon commerce, which is derived chiefly: from our manu- 
factures ; and thefe owe the pre-eminence they have over 
ether nations to the general introduétion of machinery, 
which has taken place within thefe forty years, to abridge 
manual Jabour in every department, and in every trifling ope- 
ration; itis to this fource we mult look for the increafe 
of- property of every defcription, as the introduction of 
every machine is a real creation of all the work it will per- 
form, without the addition of farther increafe of human la- 
bour. An idea is very generally entertained, that machinery 
is prejudicial to the intereft of mankind, as far as it tends to 
diminifh the value of that labour by which the lower claffes 
of fociety can alone purchafe the means of fubfiftence: 
this idea is, however, founded on error, as applied to any 
fuppofed injury fociety in general can fultain, though indi- 
viduals whofe labours are fuperfeded by machines, will 
fuffer inconvenience for a time, yet it is only for a time, and 
fo long as they, or others more inteliigent, fhall difcover a 
new channel for the exertion of their induftry. As ma- 
chines tend to increafe the quantities of thofe luxuries and 
neceffaries of life which mankind are fo anxious to obtain, it 
only requires that an equitable divifion of thefe benefits 
fhould be made to obviate every obje€tion, and really im- 
prove the condition of all claffes; a retrofpect of the lat 
forty years fhews the truth of this obfervation, for though 
fo many machines have been employed in all trades and ma- 
nufa&tures as probably to do more work than the whole po- 
pulation could do previous to that period, yet the value of 
human labour has, notwith{tanding, increafed in the fame 
proportion as other articles have advanced in price. 

We hhail, in this article, enter into fome general obfer- 
vations upon the conftru€tion of machinery, and particu- 
larly point out fuch contrivances as feem applicable to 
other purpofes than thofe for which their inventors have 
employed them ; and we fhall give, as examples of practical 
. machinery, a defcription of the famous block machines at 
Portfmouth, which contain many new contrivances. We 
were unable to introduce thefe under the article BLocx, 
as the machines were not erected at the time that article was 
printed. 

The grand obje& of all mechanifm, or machinery, is to 
‘ convey and modify the motion of the firft mover of the ma- 
chine, and communicate it ina proper manner to the fubje& 
to be operated upon: thus, the flow rotative motion of a 
water-wheel is, by the machinery of cranks, levers, and 
toothed wheels, converted into a rapid reciprocating mo- 
tion for working fawing machines, and the velocity of the 
motion is increafed or diminifhed, as the occafion requires 
either great power or great fpeed. In like manner, the reti- 
linear motion of the pifton rod of a {team engine is, by the 
machinery of parallel levers, working-beam, conneting-rod, 
crank and fly-wheel, converted into a rotative motion ;\ and 
this motion can again, by the machinery of wheel-work, be 
adapted, either in velocity or power, to work grinding-{tones, 
circular faws, threfhing-mills, and other fimilar machines 
which require great velocity ; or flatting mills, boring ma- 
chines, rafping machines for logwood, lead-pipe drawing 
machines, &c. which require great power to give them mo- 
tion, and are, therefore, performed with a lefs velocity. 
Machinery is, therefore, the organs by which motion is 
altered in its velocity, its period, and direétion, and thus 
adapted to any purpofe. All machinery will be found, 
upon minute inveftigation, to be only modifications of the 
fix mechanical powers: the greateft number will be found to 


confilt chiefly of parts which have a motion of rotation 
round fixed axes, and derive all their energy from levers 
virtually contained in them: thus the pullies, wheel and 
axle, are only modifications of the lever, and the fcrew 
is compounded of the lever with a variety of the inclined 
plane or wedge, fo that the number of mechanical powers 
may be reduced to two, which affume an infinite variety of — 
forms and motions. The theory and manner of calcolating 
their effects will be found under MecHanics. 

In contriving any machinery, the engineer fhould always 
remember that nothing contributes more to the perfeétion 
of a machine, efpécially if it is maffive and ponderous, than 
great uniformity of motion. Every irregularity of motion 
wattes fome of the impelling power; and it is only the 
greateft of the varying velocity which is equal to that which 
the machine would acquire if moving uniformly throughout ; 
for while the motion accelerates, the impelling force is 
greater than what balances the refiftance then actually op- 
pofed to it, and the velocity is lefs than what the machine 
would acquire if moving uniformly ; and when the machine 
attains its greateft velocity, it attains it becaufe the power 
is then not acting againtt the whole refiftance. In both of 
thefe fituations, therefore, the performance of the machine is 
lefs than if the power and refiftance conftantly bore the fame 
relation to each other, in which cafe it would move uni« 
formly. 

Every attention fhould, therefore, be given to this, and 
we fhould endeavour to remove all caufe of irregularity 
through the whole machine. There are continual returns of 
itrains and jolts from the inertia of the different parts aGing 
in oppolite direction. Although the whole momenta may 
always balance each other, yet the general motion is hob- 
bling, and the points of fupport are ftrained. A great 
engine, fo conitructed, commonly caufes the building to 
tremble ; but when uniform motion pervades the whole 
machine, the inertia of each part tends to preferve this 
uniformity, and all goes fmoothly. It is alfo deferving of 
remark, that when the communications are fo contrived, that 
the uniform motion of one part produces uniform motion to 
the next, the preflures at the communicating points remain 
eonftant or invariable. Now the accomplifhing of this is 
generally within the reach of mechanics, and the engineer 
re adapt his machinery to the particular cafe before 
nim. 

In the machinery for modifying and adapting a rotatory 
motion, the firft which prefents itfelf is the communication 
by means of toothed wheels acting on each other. This is 
the moft general method in machinery, becaufe it tran{mits 
the motion with certainty and accuracy, and if the teeth 
are properly formed, wheels, perhaps, confume lefs force in 
frition than any other method ; but this is a fubject un- 
derftood by few mechanics. In the treatifes on the con- 
ftruction of mills, and other works of this kind, are many 
inftructions for the formation of the teeth of wheels, and 
almoft every noted millwright has his own noftrums; but 
they are moft of them defeétive in principle, or at leaft they 
are only correét in certain cafes, which have by experiment 
or theory been determined, and are extremely fallacious 
when applied indifferently for all cafes, as is the millwright’s 
cultom. <n inveltigation of this fubjeét, as applied to 
delicate mechanifm, where accuracy rather than ftrength is 
the objeét, will be found im our article Clock Work, and 
we propofe to give fome further applications of thofe prin- 
ciples to wheels of large dimenfions under Mitt Work. 

In the formacion of the teeth of wheels, a {mall de- 
viation from the perfect form is not, perhaps, of very 
great importance, except in cafes where a very large wheel 
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drives a very {mall one, a cafe the judicious engineer fhould 
always avoid: the grand point to be attended to, is to adopt 
fuch a conftruction as will infure all the teeth of a wheel 
being precifely equal, and to make as great a number of 
them as the f{trength will admit. This will caufe feveral teeth 
to be in ation at once, and make the communication of the 
motion extremely fmooth and uniform. To obtair ftrength 
in the cogs when they are made fine, the width or thicknefs 
of the wheel muft be increafed ; and this is one of the greateft 
practical improvements which has been made in machinery 
for thefe laft twenty years. Formerly the beft engineers, 
fuch as Smeaton, directed the teeth of large cog-wheels to 
be four and five inches diltant from each other, or pitch, as 
the millwrights term it. Such wheels always a& unequally 
upon each other in confequence of the point of contaét 
of the large cogs conftantly altering its pofition, becoming 
alternately nearer or farther from the centre of one or other 
of the wheels; and this, tending to increafe the adling ra- 
dius of one, whilft it diminifhes the other, caufes their 
velocity and powers to vary at every cog that paffes by, 
and the machine works by ftarts and jerks. ‘The wheel- 
work of modern machinery is conftruéted with fine cogs, 
feldom more than one and a half or two inches pitch, and 
as much length of cog, or breadth of the wheel, as will 
make them fufficiently ftrong. We have feen fome wheels 
in a large cotton mill which bore a ftrain equal to thirty 
horfes’? power, in which they were nine and twelve inches 
broad upon the face. Cog-wheels are found to work moft 
fmoothly when the teeth of the large wheel are made 
of hard wood, and the teeth of the {mall one made of caft 
iron, the ating furfaces being dreffed or filed fmooth and to 
the true figure. A mechanic, in contriving any machinery, 
fhould always bear in mind, that where he introduces cog- 
wheels, they fhould be as large in their diameters as is con- 
fiftent with other circumftances, becaufe this allows the 
teeth to be made finer in proportion to the*power they are 
to bear, than if they were of {maller radii; and- the teeth, 
therefore, nearer the centre: it alfo occafions lefs preffure 
or drift upon the centre, and the wear of the whole will be 
equable. Another circumftance is worth notice, and fhould 
always be attended to, where it will not interfere with more 
important confiderations ; this is, the dire€tion in which any 
force is given to, and taken from, any piece of wheel-work : 
fuppofe, for inftance, a water-wheel turning its axis, upon 
which is fixed a cog-wheel to give motion to a fecond wheel, 
for the purpofe of driving any machinery; now if this fe- 
cond cog-wheel is applied on that fide of the firft cog- 
wheel which is afcending, it will be oppofite to that fide of 
the wheel which is loaded with water, and is confequently 
defcending. In this ftate the ede of the water-wheel 
will have to bear (in fome cafes) double the ftrain of the 
power of the machine; becaufe the power, which is the 
weight of the water, is applied on one fide the centre of 
the wheel, and is taken off by turning the fecond cog- 
wheel on the other fide: the centre, or fulcrum, therefore, 
bears the whole power, and alfo the re-action to that power, 
in addition to the weight of its own parts; in the fame man- 
ner ao the fulcrum of a fteelyard or balance beam bears the 
whole of the weight fufpended from either end, and its own 
weight alfo. On the other hand, fuppofe the fecond wheel 
applied on the defcending fide of the water wheel, this 
being on the fame fide of the centre, the preffure thereon 
will be far lefs than the power of the machine. In fome 
cafes (but not in a water-wheel), by the proper arrangement 
of the wheel-work, the power may be made to operate to 
lift the centres, and thus in part relieve them from the 
weight of the whecl, fo as a€tually to diminifh the preffure of 


friction of the pivots, when, by a contrary application, it 
would have increafed it in the fame degree. Similar ad- 
vantages will attend the precaution of adapting the pofitions 
of different wheels upon their fhafts to the different weights 
or ftrains they have to bear, fo that the gudgeons at the two 
ends of any fhaft may have an equal drift or preflure upon 
them. This will caufe them to wear equally, and to have lefs 
friétion, becaufe they may be made f{maller than where no 
fuch care is taken, full having fufficient ftrength. It is ac- 
complifhed by confidering the drift or preffure upon the 
centre of every wheel upon any axis, and placing the two 
gudgeons or pivots of the axis at a diflance from each of 
the wheels, proportionate to the drift upon its centre. Thus, 
fuppofe a fhaft has a cog-wheel fixed upon it, and a fmall 
wheel or pinion alfo fixed upon it at fome diftance from the 
wheel, the power is given to the axis by wheel-work ope- 
rating upon the teeth of the pinion, and the re-aGtion to this 
power is given by fome machinery which the teeth of the 
large wheel a€tuates. In this cafe the drift on the centre of 
the pinion will be very confiderable, becaufe the power is 
applied near the centre of the axis; but the wheel tranf- 

mitting the power at a greater radius, will, perhaps, have 
much lefs drift on its centre (the proportion depending in 

fome degree upon the dire¢tion in which the power and re- 
ation are applied, as ftated in our laft obfervation) : if this 

is the cafe, the gudgeon at that end of the fhaft, where the 

pinion is placed, fhould be lengthened out, fo as to give the 
bearing point at a greater diftance from it than the wheel, 

which fhould have its gudgeon placed much nearer to it, 

becaufe lefs {train is to be borne. By this means the drift 

upon the two ends of the fhaft will be equally divided be- 

tween them; and though this proportion of the centre can- 

not be always accomplifhed without inconvenience, .the en- 

gineer fhould always have it in view ; and then, where it is not 

practicable, he fhould attain the fame end, by apportioning 

the ftrength or diameter of the gudgeons to the relative 

{trains they have to bear. . 

An endlefs belt or itrap is a very general method of 
tranfmitting rotatory motion : it is ufually employed in cafes 
where a very quick motion is to be created, and the re-aGtion 
to be overcome is nearly equable. In fuch cafes it has the 
advantage of wheel-work from its fimplicity and the eafe of 
its motion. Some curious properties belong to the endlefs 
ftrap, viz. that the pulley or rigger it works upon muft be 
largett in the middle, that is, the diameter muft be greater 
in the middle of the pulley than at the edges, becaufe the 
ftrap always rides on to the largeft diameter of the pulley, 
and if this is not in the centre it will flip off at one fide. 
It is not eafy to give any fatisfaétory explanation of this 
fat, nor of another, that if, by accident, one of the pullies 
is {topped while the ftrap is urged round by the motion of 
the other, it inftantly fles off its pulley, unlefs the edge of 
the pulley fhould be much wider than the ftrap. This pro- 
perty is a great recommendation of it for fome purpofes, 
fuch as threfhing mills, flour-drefling machines, lathes, cot- 
ton machines, &c. where any thing accidentally ftopping the 
machines would deftroy them if driven by wheel-work, but 
the {trap flips round, and very foon comes off, fo as to 
avoid all further danger. Belts of girt-qeb, fuch as are ufed 
for faddle girts, are {ometimes ufed in{tead of ieather ftraps, 
though thefe are undoubtedly preferable. ‘The flrap fhould 
be dreffed to an equal thicknefs and breadth throughout, and 
the ends very neatly joined; that is, of the fame thicknefs 
there as at every other part, It is fometimes done by few- 
ing, but the beft method is by gluing them together, with a 
glue compounded of Infh glue, ifinglafs, ale grounds, and 
boiled linfeed oil. The two ends being tapered away and 
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overlapped are united with this cement, and will be as flexible 
as any other part, but fo ftrong that it will tear to pieces 
ia any part rather than at the joint. A tool for equalizing 
the thicknefs and breadth of the ftraps for belts is defertbed 
in the TranfaGtions of the Society of Arts, vol. xxviii. 
Pp- 192, invented by Mr. Aubrey. They will by this means 
be rendered very correét, for nothing can be more unpleafant 
in machinery than the joint and thick places in the endlefs 
firaps jerking over the riggers, and cauling apviolent drift 
upon the centres every time by the increafed tenfion of the 
itrap. 

A mechanic, in calculating any extenfive piece of ma- 
chinery which is to depend upon tlraps- for the communi- 
cation of its motions, particularly if they are of great 
length to convey their motion to a confiderable diflance, and 
bave much ftrain upon them, fhould always confider that 
fuch machinery will lofe fome of its velocity ; that the 
wheels, which are turned by ftraps, will never make quite 
fo many revolutions as they onght to do froma calculation of 
their diameters. This is generally fuppofed to arife from the 
ftrap flipping, in fome degree, upon the furface of the 
wheels it pafles over, but we are inclined to fufpeét that it 
arifes from another caufe which has not been invettigated, 
viz. the elailicity of the ftrap: for inftance, fuppofe that 
the diftance between two wheels connected by a itrap is 
ten feet, and that the ftrain upon the ftrap is fach as to 
ftretch or extend it two inches in that length on the fide 
which bears-the firain (called by mechanics the leading fide), 
on the other, or returaing fide, there will be no ttrain, and 
therefore the ftrap will return to its original length. In fuch 
a cafe the wheel which is driven will lofe in its motion two 
inches in every ten feet, becaufe the ftrap gives out that 
quantity in leading to the wheel, but takes it up again in 
xeturning, as foon as the ftrain is removed from it. 

Small machines are fometimes turned by a catgut band, 
the ends of which are united by a fmall fteel hook and eye, 
the hovk being faftened at one end and the eyes at the other. 
They are made with tubes, for the reception of the ends of 
the band, which are tapped with a {crew withinfide, and the 
band being tapered and fcrewed into the tube holds very 
fait. But to prevent it drawing out, a fmall quantity of rofin 
fhould be applied to the end of the band which projeés 
through the tube, and a hot wire being touched to it 
finges and hardens the end, that it will never draw out of 
the tube. This method is conftantly ufed in fmall lathes, 
and works very neatly. The pullies for a catgut-band fhould 
always be cut with a fharp angular groove, for the reception 
of the band, and it fhould not touch the bottom of it, or it 
wiil be liable to flip. For the fame reafon, the pullies are 
beft made of wood, becaufe metals foon acquire a polifh, 
which prevent the band holding firmly upon it. The wood 
fhould be cut with its grain acrofs the direction of the band, 
that every part of the circumference may be of a fimilar 
texture. 

Endlefs chains are fometimes ufed to communicate mo- 
tion of wheels, and frequently cogs are formed on the wheels 
to be received into the links of the chains. This method is 
very practicable on particular occafions, and though it has 
mot advantages to put it in competition with cog-wheels 
acting upon each other when they can.be applied, it is in 
many inftances a valuable refource to the engineer to convey 
motion to fome diftance when it requires to be accurate, and 
where it would injure the operation of the machine if any 
motion was loft by the flipping of bands. In making fuch 
chains the greateft care is neceflary to have all the links 
precifely of one length, and the cogs very accurately fitted 
to them, or a great friction will be caufed by the cogs 


forcing themfelves into fpaces not exaétly fituated to receive 
them. The beft way is to make the links in the manner of 
watch or clock chains, with iron plates, and holes drilled 
through them at equal diftances, to receive crofs pins upon 
which the cogs are to aét. By this means the lengths may 
be nade far more accurately than by bending the iron in the 
manner of common chain links. ; ; 

Mr. Nicholfon has defcribed a fpinning-wheel for children, 
at a charity-{chool, in which a large horizontal wheel, with 
a flip of buff leather glued on its upper furface near. the 
outer edge, drove’twelve fpindles, at which the fame number 
of children fat. ; : 

The fpindles had each a fmail roller, likewife faced with 
leather, and were capable, by an cafy and inftantaneous mo- 
tion, of being thrown in conta@ with the large wheel at 
pleafure ; ae child, therefore, could throw her own part 
of the apparatus into work, or caufe it to fiop as often or 
as long as fhe pleafed. ; 

The winding bobbins for yarn at the cotton mills operate 
on the fame fimple- and elegant principles, which poffeffes 
the advantages of drawing the thread with an equal velocity, 
whatever may be the quantity of the bobbins, and cannot 
break it. The fame mode of communication has been adopted 
in large work by Mr. Taylor, of Southampton, in his faw 
mills. in this the whecls acted upon each other by the con- 
ta&t of the end grain of wood inftead of cogs. ‘The whole 
made very little noife and wore very well: it was in ufe 
nearly twenty years. There is of coafequence a contrivance 
to make the wheels bear firm againit each other, either by 
wedges at the focket or by levers. This principle and. 
method of tranfmitting mechanic power certainly deferve 
attention ; particularly as the cuflomary mode by means of 
teeth requires much {kill and care in the execution ; and 
after all wants frequent repzir. We have feen it applied to 
athrefhing machme, a fmall wheel on the threfhing drum 
being applied in conta& with the large wheel which gave 
motion to it, and a preffure fufficient to make it turn the 
machine was given by loading the focket for the {pindle of 
the drum with a confiderable weight. The fame principle 
is capable ‘of communicating motion with great accuracy 
when no force is required, as will be feen ona perufal of 
Mr. Troughton’s ingenious method of dividing aftronomical 
inftruments. See GRADUATION. 

The conftruétion of bearings, pivots, gudgeons, or 
centres, of fpindles, as they are indifferently termed, is a 
moit important point ; thefe parts being the principal feats 
of that friction which is the deilruction of all machinery. 
Pivots are always made ef iron or fteel, both becaufe thefe 
f{ubftances are better adapted for rubbing furfaces, and that 
their ftrength admits the pivot being as fmall as poffible; ~ 
the bearing, or bed to receive the gudgeons or pivots, fhould 
be of a fofter metal, as brafs, tin, or zinc, and kept well 
fupplied with oil when at work. Hardened fteel is ‘a moft 
admirable fubitance for pivots, which have a great ftrain to 
bear, and a rapid motion. The bexrisg or bed may alfo be 
made of the fame material, and -is the only inftance where 
two bodies, having friction againtt cach other, can with 
propriety be made of the fame fubftance: for it is found, 
that where iron or foft fteel furfaces are worked with a fric- 
tion againlt parts of the fame fubitances, the fri@tion and 
abrafion are far greater than when a fofter material, zs brafs, 
tin, hard wood, ivory, horn, &c. is ufed. The ,great dif- 
ficulty of making hard iteel pivots to fpindles is the only 
reafon they are not generally ufed; but there are fome cafes, 
in which nothing elfe can be employed: where fteadinefs 
and accuracy of motion are required, and great velocity at the 
fame time. ‘To obtain this accuracy, it is neceffary that the 
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pivot fhould be fitted, and kept in accurate conta& with the 
interior furface of its focket or pivot-hole, and this will 
prefent a fufficient accefs of oil, to prevent any other {pindle, 
than one of hardened fteel, from burning or heating by 
the friction, when in rapid motion; and the expanfion oc- 
cafioned by this heat increafes the preffure and the friction, 
till the pivot becomes fixed in its focket, and will rather 
twift off than turn round in it. The f{pindle for a turning 
lathe muft always be of hard fteel; and even then, a failure 
of the fupply of oil for a moment, will caufe it to burn into 
the collar. Circular faw-{pindles are frequently burnt in 
the fame manner ; their motion being very quick. 

The beft form of a gudgeon or pivot for a {pindle, is that 
of a cylinder, with a flat fhoulder, to prevent it from fhift- 
ing its pofition endways. This form will bear moft fairly 
and fteadily; but it is neceffary that the focket, or brafs 
which contains the pivot, fhould be made in two halves, and 
put together with fcrews, that the halves may be fcrewed 
elofer as the focket enlarges by wearing: but as this is only 
an imperfe& method, becaufe the pivot can never fit accu- 
rately after having been worn, a conical form is ufed for the 
pivots of axles requiring great accuracy, as thefe may be 
always made to fill their fockets, by prefling the cone farther 
into its focket. The cone is ufed in many turning lathes, 
whilt others are made very nearly cylindrical, with a 
fhoulder ; and as the collar is of hard fteel, they do not 
wear in any fenfible degree. Their advantage over the cone 
is, that they have no drift endways upon the oppofite 
centre, as the cone has; though this is fo flight in an acute 
cone, as to be of no importance in fmall machinery. In 
heavy works, fuch as the gudgeons of water-wheels, a 
conical figure would be highly improper, and has no advan- 
tage to recommend it; as fuch gudgeons feldom have any. 
brafs ferewed down over them, their own weight being fuf- 
ficient to keep them down, and they always fit true as they 
wear away. The moft accurate and fimple of all pivots is 
that which 3s fimilar to a piece of work, while turning in a 
lathe ; the axis having a {mall hole made in each end of it, 
and the fupports formed by fharp conical points, received 
into the holes; and one of them muft be adjuftable by a 
fcerew, to make it always fit the length of the fpindle. It is 
ufual to make the conical points on the ends of two fcrews, 
either of which may then be adjufted. The fame thing may 
be accomplifhed by making conical points at the ends of the 
fpindle, and forming the holes for its reception in ends of 
the two fixed fcrews, which can at all times be ferewed up 
asthe parts wear. It is the moft perfec of all methods, but 
is not adapted to bear any great ftrain, becaufe the ferews 
will get loofe, and all the objeétions to the conical fpindle 
apply to it. 

The pivot at the lower end of a vertical fhaft, which has 
4 great weight to fuftain, as in a heavy horfe-wheel, is very 
properly made of a hemifpherical figure, and received into a 
proper cavity. A cylindrical pivot, having a flat end, is 
frequently ufed for large and heavy upright axes; but it is 
difficult to keep oil fupplied to them, as the great weight 
preffes it out from between the ating furfaces, and the 
gudgeon burns. To avoid this, fome mechanics make a 
cleft acrofs the lower face of the gudgeon, exaély in the 
manner of a ferew-head. This getting full of oil, is con- 
ftantly fupplied to the ating furfaces. 

We have feen an horizontal windmill, having a vertical 
axis 100 feet high, with fails and wheels of immenfe weight, 
all bearing upon one pivot. This was with the greateft dif- 
ficulty kept in order; and it was neceffary to keep a {mall 
ftream of cold water always running into a pan, which fur- 
rounded the gudgeon, to keep it cold, This method of 
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watering, inftead of oiling, a gudgeon is alfo ufed in papera 
mills; but it cannot be recommended as a good method. 

FriGtion-rollers are frequently ufed for fupporting gud- 
geops, and, if made with great care, have the leaft friction 
which can be conceived; but they are liable to get out of 
order, if not made with extreme accuracy. See Mitte 
Work. 

A. great number of machines depend upon reciprocating 
motions, fuch as pump-mills, faw-mills, &c. Where the 
firft mover has a circular motion, as a water-wheel, the re- 
ciprocating movement will be moft conveniently produced 
by means of a crank; becaufe it commences the change of 
motion by degrees, and does not fuddenly urge the parts 
into motion in a contrary direGtion ; nor fuddenly check the 
movement again, but effects both changes without violence. 
It is proper, in fuch cafes, to regulate the motion of the 
firft mover by a fly-wheel, otherwife the refiftance of the 
work, at the inftant of the change of motion, is fo fmall, 
that the machine would accelerate in that period, and then 
be checked again. The fame may be accomplithed by 
having feveral of the reciprocating movements and thefe a¢t 
alternately, that when one requires the moft power, the 
others take the leaft, fo as to equalize the refiftance to the 
firft mover, and make the motion uniform. All recipro- 
cating machines labour under great difadvantages, from the 
circumftance that a great mafs of matter muft be put in 
motion, and this motion.de{troyed again. Thus, in:a fingle 
pump forcing water through a great height: of: pipes, the 
column of water is, at every ftroke the pump-makes, put in 
rapid motion, which is-wholly loft during the return of the 
pump-bucket for-another ftroke, when frefht impetus muft be 
given to the water: now by applying a double aGing 
pump,. or two or three pumps aéting at intervals, and the 
water regulated by an air-veffel, the motion will be very 
eafy,. becaufe the column of water: will be in conftant mo- 
tion through the pipes, and the momentum once gives. to it 
will continue as long as. the machine is at work, inftead of. 
requiring a repetition of it at every ftroke. 

In every machine, the action of the moving: power is 
transferred to the working point, through. the parts of the 
machinery, which are material, inert, and heavy ; or,, to des. 
{eribe it more accurately, before the neceffary. force can be 
excited at the working point of the machine,. the various 
connecting forces mutt be exerted in the different parts of the- 
machine: and in order that the working point may follow 
out the impreffion already made, all the connecting parts or 
limbs of the machine muit be moved in different direGtions, 
and with different velocities.. Force is neceflary for thus 
changing the ftate of all this. matter, and frequently a very: 
confiderable force. Time muit alfo elapfe before all this 
can be accomplifhed. This often confumes, and really 
waftes, a great part of the impelling power. Thus, in @ 
crane worked by men walking in a wheel, it acquires motion: 
by flow degrees; becaufe, in order to give fufficient room 
for the aétion of the number of men or cattle that are necef- 
fary, a very capacious wheel mult be employed, containing 
a great quantity of inert matter. All of this muft be put in: 
motion by a very moderate preponderance of the men: it: 
accelerates flowly, and the load is raifed. When it has at 
tained the required height, all this matter, now in confider- 
able motion, muft be ftopped. This cannot be done in an 
inftant, with a jolt, which would be very inconvenient, and: 
even hurtful: it is therefore brought to reft gradually. 
This alfo confumes time. Nay, the wheel muft get a mo-- 
tion in the contrary direction, that the luad may be lowered* 
into the cart or lighter ; and this can only ‘be accomplithed: 
by degrees, Then the tackle muit be lowered down again 
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for another load, which alfo muft be done gradually. All 
this waftes a great deal both of time and force, and renders 
a walking-wheel a very improper form for the firft mover of 
a crane, or any machine whofe ufe requires fuch frequent 
changes of motion. The fame thing obtains, although in a 
lower degree, in the fleam-engine, where the great beam 
and pump-rods, fometimes weighing many tons, muft be 
made to acquire a very brifk motion in oppofite dire¢tions, 
twice in every working ftroke. It operates in a greater or 
a lefs degree, in all engines which have a reciprocating mo- 
tion in any of their parts. Pump-mills are of neceffity fub- 
jeGted to this inconvenience. In the famous engine at 

Marly, about 42ths of the whole moving power of fome 
of the water-wheels is employed in giving a reciprocating 
motion to a fet of rods and chains, which extend from the 
wheels to a ciftern about three-fourths of a mile diftant, 
where they work a fet of pumps: thus the engine is, by 
fuch injudicious conftruétion, a monument of magnificence, 
and the ftruggle of ignorance with the unchangeable laws of 
nature. Jn machines, all the parts of which continue the 
dire&tion of their motion unchanged, the inertia of a great 
mafs of matter does no harm; but, on the contrary, con- 
tributes to preferve the fteadinefs of the motion, in fpite of 
{mall inequalities of power or refiftance, or unavoidable ir- 
regularities of force in the interior part. But in all recipro- 
cations, it is highly prejudicial to the performance ; and, 
therefore, conftruétions which admit fuch reciprocation 
without neceffity, are avoided by all the intelligent en- 
gineers. 

In many machines, but generally in fmall works, what 
are called hearts, camms, {nails, excentric wheels, &c. are 
a very excellent method of producing flight reciprocating 
movements to levers. From the rotatory motion of an axis, 
they have the great advantage of admitting any modification 
of the motion, to act fuddenly or gradually, in either direction, 
at the pleafure of the maker. Thisis done, by wheels of a 

"particular form, faftened upon an axis, and levers applied in 
contaé& with their circumferences, which receive a motion in 
proportion as the different radii of the wheels alter their 
lengths; and if, at any point of the motion, the lever is to 
be in a ftate of reft, the periphery of the wheel is, during 
that period, made a circular arc, and concentric with the 
axis. From the facility of producing any motion whatever 
by camms, it is an univerfal method, and applicable to all 
fubje&ts ; but ftill has obje@tions, which will induce the en- 
gineer to negleé it in ‘hate inftances, where any other move- 
ment will anfwer the fame purpofe. ‘'Fhefe objetions are 
the great friGiion, and wear of the camms, which foon unfits 
them for accurate motion: this may in fome meafure be ob- 
viated by applying rollers in the ends of the levers, to re- 
ceive the contaét of the camm. Another objection is, that 

the camm is unfit for producing a double motion, becaufe a 
{pring or weight muft be introduced to return the lever, ard 
always keep it in conta&t with the camm. Now if this 
fpring is only ufed to return the lever, it will operate very 
well; but if it is made fo ftrong as to effect any operation of 
the machine, the fri¢tion will be great, and be a ferious ob- 
jection to the ufe of camms. 

: The principles of thefe movements, and praétical direc- 
tions for con‘tru€ting camms for any kind of movement, is 
fully explained in our article Diaconat Motion, which 
renders it unneceffary to enlarge upon the fubje& in this 
place. Camms are ufed on a large fcale in rolling-mills, for 
working the fhears with which large iron bars .are clipped 
into lengths. ‘They are alfo employed in the machine for 
punching holes through the iron plates for boilers, weaving 
machines, é&c.; and are in common ufe in the blowing ma- 
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chine ufed in iron forges; but it is a very injudicious ap- 
plication, anda common erank would be much better. 

We once with great pleafure contemplated a very com- 
plicated machine, in which were many reciprocating parts 
neceflarily operating only whilit moving in one direétior ; in 
the other, they had merely to return to repeat their epera- 
tions. ‘To produce this reciprocation, the inventor applied 
a crank, which was caufed to revolve by the aétion of a pair 
of elliptical cog-wheels, each balanced on an asis pafling 
through one of its foci. In this conftru€tion, the motion 
of the driven wheel and the crank it carried, was exceedingly 
variable, but by equal increments of alternate acceleration 
and retardation. ‘Thus when the long radius of the firft 
wheel was operating, it met the fhorteit radius of the other, 
therefore giving it and alfo the crank a rapid motion: in 
this ftate, the crank was returning to repeat its ftroke, and 
with a quick ftroke; but by the time it had completed half 
a revolution, the aGtion was reverfed, the fhort radius of the 
firft wheel ating upon the long radius of the fecond, which 
was therefore with its crank at the floweft point of its move- 
ment: but the decreafe of the motion, from the quickeft to 
the floweit point of its revolution, being effected by equal 
increments, gave no fhock to the machinery. The crank 
was of courfe, during the flow half of its movement, per- 
forming its work ; and in the quick period, returning to 
fetch its ftroke. By this judicious arrangement, the refift- 
ance to the firft movement was very nearly equable: for 
when it had work to perform, the wheel-work gained a 
power upon the working point; but in returning, it caufed 
it to urge the working point with fuch an croatia velocity, 
as in fome degree counterbalanced the diminifhed refiftance : 
but in this, no lofs was occafioned, becaufe this increafed 
velocity fhortened the period of inaétion haftening the re- 
turn to a fituation for repeating its operation. 

Thefe elliptical wheels are, in the hands of an able me- 
chanic, a very ufeful contrivance, but they have not been 
much ufed in machinery, from the difficulties of forming 
their teeth with precifion. In the Comerarium, (fee that 
article,) they are introduced to reprefent the elliptic motions 
of comets, and we have feen two inftances of their being 
ufed in large machines, where they operated with as much 
facility as circular wheels. It isto be obferved, that a {mall 
excentricity of the ellipfe, confequently a flight deviation 
from the circular figure, will produce a great inequality of 
their motion, becaufe the increafe of the ating radius of 
one wheel, is attended with a correfpondent decreafe of _ 
the other, fo that to produce almoft any differences of mo- 
tion which can be required in practice, the excentricity of 
the wheels will be fuch as can eafily be accomplifhed, and 
as will work with each other fmoothly and accurately. 
When heavy ftampers are to be raifed in order to drop on 
the matter to be pounded, the wipers, by which they are 
lifted, fhould be made of fuch a form that the {tamper 
may be raifed by an uniform preflure, or with a metion al- 
moit imperceptible at firft. If this is not attended to, and the 
wiper is only a pin {ticking out from the axis, the ftamper 
is forced into motion at once. This occafions a violent 
jolt to the machine, and great ftrains on its moving parts 
and their points of fupport : whereas, when they are gra- 
dually lifted at firft, the inequality ef defultory motion is 
never felt at the impelled point of the machine. 

We have feen pittons of pumps moved by means of a dou- 
ble rack on the pifton rod: a half wheel takes hold of one 
rack and raifes it to the required height. The moment 
the half wheel has quitted that fide of the rack, it lays hold 
of the other fide and forces the pifton down again. This 


has been propofed as a great improvement, by corredling 
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the unequable motion of the pifton, moved in the common 
way by a crank motion; but it ae. . oom abrupt 
changes of motion, that the machine is fhaken by jolts. In- 
deed, if the movements were accurately executed, the ma- 
chine would be foon fhaken to pieces, if the parts did not 
give way by bending and yielding. Accordingly we have 
always obferved that this motion foon failed, and was changed 
for one that was more {mooth: a judicious engineer will 
avoid all fuch {udden changes of motion, efpecially in any 
ponderous part of a machine. 

When feveral ftampers, piftons, or other reciprocal movers 
are to be raifed and depreffed, common fenfe teaches us to 
diftribute their times of aGtion in an uniform manner, fo 
that the machine may always be equally loaded with work. 
When this is done, and the obfervations in the preceding 
paragraph attended to, the machine may be made to move, 
almoft as {moothly as if there were no reciprocations in it. 
Nothing fhews the ingenuity of the engineer more, than the 
artful, yet fimple and effectual contrivances, for obviating 
thofe difficulties that unavoidably arife from the very nature 
of the work to be performed by the machine, or in the 
power employed to actuate it. 

In the contrivance of machinery, an engineer mult not be 
tied down by too many inviolable maxims, becaufe thofe 
contrivances which are the moit improper in fome fituations 
will be the beft of all in other cafes. There is great room 
for ingenuity and good judgment in the management of the 
moving power, when it is fuch as cannot immediately pro- 
duce the kind of motion required for effecting the purpofe. 
We mentioned the converfion of the continued rotation of 
an axis into the reciprocating motion of a pifton, and the 
improvement which was thought to have been made on 
the common and obvious contrivance of a crank, by fub- 
flituting a double rack on the pifton rod, and the incon- 
venience arifing from the jolts occafioned by this change. 
We have been informed of a great forge, where the engi- 
neer, in order to avoid the fame inconvenience arifing from 
the abrupt motion given to the great fledge hammer of feven 
hundred weight, refifting with a five-fold momentum, formed 
the wipers for lifting it into fpirals, which communicated 
motion to the hammer with fcarcely any jolts whatever : 
but the refult was, that the hammer rofe no higher than it 
had been raifed in contaé& with the wiper, and then fell 
on the iron bloom, with very little effeét. The caufe of its 
inefficiency was not guefled at; but it was removed, and 
wipers of the common form were put in place of the fpirals. 

In this operation the rapid motion of the hammer is abfo- 
lutely neceffary ; it isnot enough to lift it up, it muft be 
raifed up fo as to fly higher than the wiper lifts it, and to 
ftrike with great force the ftrong oaken {pring which is 
placed in its way. It comprefles this fpring, and is re- 
fleGted by it with a confiderable velocity, fo as to hit the 
iron as if it had fallen froma great height: had it been 
allowed to fly to that height it would have fallen upon the 
iron with fomewhat more force (becaufe no oaken {pring 
is pertetly elattic) ; but this would have required more 
than twice the time. 

In employing a power which of neceflity réciprocates, to 
drive machinery which requires a continuous motion (as in 
applying the {team engine to a cotton or corn grinding mill), 
there alfo occur great difficulties. he neceffity of reci- 
procation in the firlt mover waltes much power, becaufe 
the inftrument which communicates fuch an enormous force 
mult be extremely ftrong, and be wellfupported. The im- 
pelling power is waited in imparting, and afterwards de- 
ftroying a vait quantity of motion in the working beam. 
The fkilful engineer will attend to this, and de his utmoft 


to procure the neceflary ftrength of this lever, without 
making it a vaftJoad of inert matter. He will alfo remark, 
that all the ftrains on it, and on its fupports, are changing 
their directions in every ftroke. This requires particular at- 
tention to the manner of fupporting it : if we obferve the old 
fteam engines which have been long ereéted, we fee that 
they have uniformly fhaken the building to pieces. This 
has been owing to the ignorance or inattention of the engi- 
neer in this particular; they are much more judicioufly 
erected ow, experience having taught the moft ignorant 
that no building can with{tand their defultory and oppofite 
jolts, and that the.great movements mut be fupported by 
a frame work of wood or iron, independent of the build- 
ing of mafonry which contains it. The gudgeons of a 
water wheel fhould never reft on the wall of the building ; 
it fhakes it, and if fet to work foon after the building 
has been ereéted, it prevents the mortar from taking firm 
bond, perhaps by fhattering the calcareous cryftals as they 
form. 

When the engineer is obliged to reft the gudgeons in 
this way, they ‘hould be fupported by a block of oak laid a 
little hollow: this foftens all tremors, like the fprings of 
a wheel carriage. This practice would be very ferviceable 
in many other parts of the conftruction, It will frequently 
conduce to the good performance of an engine, to make 
the aétion of the refitting work, unequable, a.d accommo- 
dated to the inequalities of the impelling powg, This will 
produce a more uniform motion in machines, in which the 
momentum of inertia is inconfiderable. There are fome 
beautiful f{pecimens of this kind of adjuftment in the me- 
chanifm of animal bodies. 

In many compound machines it is of confequence to be 
able to detach part of the movements while the others con- 
tinue in motion. Thus in cotton-fpinning machines, it is ne- 
ceflary to be able to caft off or ftop any {pindie at pleafure, 
without difturbing the reft; and in a large mill containing 
many machines, it is effential that any one may be releafed. 
without interruption to the firft mover. Such contrivances 
are called coupling or clutch-boxes: they are effected in 
various ways, fome of which are detailed under CoupLine-, 
sox. But we with here to defcribe a recent improvement, 
very generally adopted in cotton and woollen mills ; the, 
obje&t of which is to avoid a jerk being yiven to any machine 
when it is put in action, from its being fuddenly urged from 
a ftate of reft to a ftate of motion: for if the movement is 
to be rapid, nothing can be more deflructive to the machine 
than the violence otf the fhock it receives from the common 
clutch-box. To ayoid this, the arm which gives motion to 
the machine when the clutch of the running f[pindle is en- 
gaged with it, is not fixed fait upon the fpindle, but is 
made in two halves ferewed together upon a circular part 
of the {pindle, and pinched uponit fo fall by the ferews, that 
it will have fufficient friction to turn the machine round in 
the ordinary courfe of its work, but flips round upon the 
{pindle, if the refiftance is greater than ‘his friction, which 
thus becomes the meafure of the power dealt out to the 
machine, 

Suppofe a machine of this kind at reft, the clutch is turned 
by the firft mover with a confiderable velocity, and is fud- 
denly conneéted with the arm above deferibed : now it re- 
quires fome time (independeat of any refiftance or work of 
the machine) to put its parts in motion. In this time the 
arm flips round upon the fpindle, but the friftion aéts con; 
(tantly, and with an equable force upon the machine to turn 
it round. It commences its motion, which gradua'ly acce- 
lerates, until it arrives at the fame velocity as the driving 
fpindle, and then the flipping of the box ceafes, and the 
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tnachine ‘proceeds in an uniform manner: ill the box is a 
every ufeful provifion in cafe of any accident happening to 
the machine to ftop it, by any thing getting into its move- 
ments : the box then flips round without breaking the works. 
All machinery, which is expofed to the chance of great vio- 
ence, fhould be provided with fome equivalent contrivance, 
‘which permits the movement te flip when the machine is over- 
loaded and would otherwife be broken. Ann inftance of this 
will be feen in the Drenainc Engine ; fee that article. The 
fame effeée may be produced by conical wheels fitting into 
each other, in the manner of a valve and its feat. One of 
them being fixed to each fpindle, will, when they are jambed 
into each other, communicate the motion, but permits it to 
flip if overloaded. A very ingenious application of this 
will be found, in the mortifing machine of the block machines 
at Portfmouth (fee Macninery fr manufaduring Ships’ 
Blocks), and another judicious application of it under Loc- 
swoop Mill. 

Many other contrivances are in ufe for detaching or uniting 
motions at pleafure. In cog-wheels, the fupports for the 
gudgeons are fometimes fitted up fo as to be moveable, that 
the wheels can be feparated to fuch a diftance as to relieve 
each other’s teeth. At other times one of the wheels is fitted 
on around part of its axis, and united with it at pleafure 
by aclutch-box. Thus the wheels are always in motion, but 
one of them @an be detached at pleafure from its axis, on which 
it flips freelt# Bevelled cog-wheels are eafily difengaged, 
iby fuffering the axis of one to move a little endways, ‘and 
then their teeth are feparated. 

Wheels turned by {traps are readily connected, or caft off, 
‘by removing the ftrap, but this is not eafily done while the 
wheels are in motion; though fome dextrous workmen are 
able to put on the ftraps when the wheels are going ; but 
it is attended with much difficulty, and great danger, if the 
motion is quick, of catching the fingers in the ftrap. We 
have known an inftance of a man’s arm being torn away at 
the fhoulder, by careleffnefs in performing this operation. 

For difengaging the motion of a ftrap, the contrivance 
called the live and dead pulley is very ingenious: it confiits 
of two pullies placed clofe together upon any axis which is 
to receive a circular motion. The endlefs {trap or band, by 
ericompaffing one of thefe pullies, gives it a conitant rotatory 
motion. Now one of them being fixed faft upon the fpindle, 
and the other flipping freely round upon it, gives the means 
of turning or difcontinuing the motion of the fpindle at 
pleafure, by fhifting the ftrap either upon the live or dead 
pulley, which, as they are exaétly of the fame fize, and 
clofe to each other upon the {pindle, is eafily done. he live 
pulley is that which is fixed to its axis, fo called from its 
caufing life or motion to the fpindle, and the machinery 
appended to it. The dead or idle pulley is that which flips 
upon its fpindle ; therefore, when the ftrap is caufed to run 
upon it, it turns round without giving any motion to the 
{pindle. This contrivance is extremely well adapted to give 
motion to {mall machinery, from the fimplicity of its con- 
ftruGtion, and the facility with which it is put in motion or 
at reft. It poffeffes alfo another great advantage, viz. it 
occafions no fudden fhock to the machinery at firit ftarting, 
as it does not initantly communicate to it the full velocity. 
To illuftrate this, fuppofe the ftrap running upon the dead 
pulley, and the machine therefore at reft, the leading fide of 
the {trap is in general conduéted through a notch in a piece 
of board which is fitted in a groove, fo as to have liberty of 
fliding in fuch a manner that it may conduét the ftrap to 
work upon either of the pullies ; but this is not neceflary 
nor always attended to, for the perfon who attends the ma- 


chine may, by the flighteft preflure on the leading fide ftrap 


by his hand, caufe it to fhift upon the other pulley; but as 
this is not dope inftantly, it communicates the motion to the 
live pulley by degrees ; for at firit fhifting, it begins upon a 
very narrow furface of the pulley, which is, therefore, urged 
into motion, but without violence to the machine, as the ftrap 
at firft flips partially upon the furface of the live pulley, and 
this, as we have before ftated, caufes the ftrap to endeavour 
to efcape from the pulley ; but the attendant continues to 
prefs the ftrap on the leading fide, and force it to a& upon 
the live pulley, which having attained its full velocity, and 
the {trap no longer flipping upon it, has no tendency to get 
off, unlefs the machine is overloaded, and then it will get 
off to the dead pulley. The live and dead pulley is very 
extenfively ufed in cotton machinery, and is a very excellent 
contrivance ; the only objeGtion to it being that the bufh in 
the centre of the idle pulley is liable to wear very loofe in 
afhorttime. Itis {carcely neceffary to add, that the driving 
wheel for the ftrap of the live and dead pulley muft be as 
broad on its edge as both the live and dead pulley toge- 
ther ; indeed, it is generally a long cylindrical drum, which 
receives many ftraps for turning different machines. 
A motion is frequently required in machinery, by which 
a wheel or axis is made to revolve in one dire€tion for any 
required time, and then at pleafure changed, fo as to re- 
volve in the other direétion. Various means may be ufed 
for effeting this purpofe. The moft common is by means 
of two equal and fimilar bevelled or contrate wheels, fituated 
on the fame axis, and their teeth towards each other. A 
third bevelled wheel is applied with its axis perpendicular 
to the former, and its teeth engaging at pleafure with cither 
of the two wheels, which, as they turn the fame way round, 
and can be made to aét at one or other of the fides of the 
third wheel, fo as to turnit in either direétion, as it is engaged 
with either of the two wheels. This movement was applied 
by Mr. Smeaton to a machine he invented for drawing coals 
from coal-pits. In this the third wheel was a trundle, and 
could be, by a lever, made to work in the teeth of either of 
the cog-wheels which were mounted upon the axis of a 
water-wheel, and thus turned the trundle either way at plea- 
fure, to draw up or let down the bafkets or corves, which 
were fufpended from a drum upon the axis of the trundle. 
Some mechanics have conftruéted the contrivance in a dif- 
ferent manner, by fitting the two wheels upon a circular 
part of their {pindle, and fuffering them to turn round freely 
upon it. Their teeth are always engaged with the teeth of 
the third wheel, and, therefore, they are always revolving 
in oppofite dire€tions, and either can at pleafure be con- 
nected with the axis by a fliding clutch-box, but which is not 
long enough to engage both at once. The axis can, by this 
means, be made to revolve in the dire€tion of either wheel 
at pleafure, by fliding the clutch-box towards that wheel. 
We have feen a very ingenious application of the live and 
dead pulley to this purpofe, for a crane in acotton mill, to 
take up and down the goods, work-people, &c. It was in- 
vented by Mr. Henry Strutt, and has been applied in his 
cotton mills at Belper, Derbythire. In this machine it was 
neceffary to have a motion which could be turned either way 
at pleafure, to draw up or let down the bafket ; but the 
double wheel-work above defcribed was evidently improper, 
from the fudden jerk it would have given at the initant of 
changing the motion. It was effeéted in this manner: an axis 
which gave motion to the crane barrel, has two pair of live 
and dead pullies upon it, and alfoa brake wheel to itop the 
motion, which is fituated between the two pair: an endleis 
{trap is conduéted to each pair, being turned by a long drum 
placed parallel to the axis of the pullies, and kept in conftaut 
motion by the mill, One of thefe endlefs flraps is crofled 
between 
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between the drum and its pullies, but the other is not, 
therefore one pair of the live or dead pullies are always re- 
volving in one dire&tion, and the others are turning in an op- 
pofite way. Both {traps are condued through guides fixed 
to afliding rail, by which the {traps can be fhifted both at 
once, fideways. When this rail is in a pofition that the ftraps 
are both upon their dead pullies, the axis and brake wheel 
are at reft, and in this pofition the rail has a tendency to re- 
main, unlefs forced by hand. On moving the rail one way 
from the quiefcent point, one of the {traps is thrown on its 
live pulley, and the fpindle turns with it, winding up the 
bafket. By moving the rail in the other direGtion beyond its 
quiefcent point, this itrap is fhifted on to its dead pulley, 
and becomes ina¢tive ; but the other {trap operates on its live 
pulley, to turn the fpindle in the oppofite direGtion, and lets 
down the bafket. We fhall defcribe this very ufeful and curious 
machine in its place among the cotton machinery. See Ma- 
NUFACTURE of Cotton. 

Logwood rafping engines, fcrew preffes, and fome other 
machines, require a motion to work them forwards to a cer- 
tain extent, and then the direction is to be reverfed to draw 
them back, which requires but very little power to effec it. 
In this cafe the motion may be effected by a pair of cog- 
wheels turning each other, and thus communicating the mo- 
tion for one direGtion in whichit is to perform the work. A 
couple of pullies are fixed on the refpeétive axes near the cog- 
wheels, and an endlefs {trap conneéts them, but the ftrap is 
fo long, that when the cog-wheels are in gear, the ftrap hangs 
flack, and does not operate: but to reverfe the movement, the 
fockets for one of the gudgeons of the driving {pindle or 
axis is made to fhift, that the diftance between the centre of 
the two wheels may be increafed, fo as to difengage the teeth 
of the wheels, and the ftrap becomes tight, and turns the 
wheels back ; but on bringing the wheels together again, 
the ftrap becomes flack, and the wheels refume their original 
courfe. 

Screws are, of all the mechanical powers, the moft fre- 
quently ufed ia machines, though not always as moving 
parts, being chiefly introduced for uniting and retaining the 
parts. They are not fo conftantly employed as aéting move- 
ments, on account of their fri€tion, and the trouble of making 
them ; they are, neverthelefs, a very ufeful agent on many oc- 
cafions, and poffefs the advantage of accurately retaining 
any movement they make, and producing an extremely flow 
motion with eafe, and, when it is required, with the moft per- 
fet accuracy. No engineer will employ {crews for a rapid 
motion, as their friction and great wear renders them unfit 
for fuch fituations. To the endlefs fcrew aéting on the teeth 
of cog-wheels, this objection does not apply fo forcibly, be- 
caufe the great number of teeth on which the fcrew operates 
fucceffively, do not wear fo faft as the nut of a female fcrew 
would under the fame circumftances, and the friétion is far 
lefs, becaufe the fcrew is not enclofed all round its thread. 
‘The endlefs {crew or worm is ufeful on many occafions to ob- 
tain a flow motion, which it does in a very fimple manner ; 
but, for the purpofe of obtaining a quick motion, it fhould 
never be ufed, on account of the fri€tion and confequent 
wear. This is feen in the common roafting jack. 

In many fituations in which moving {crews are ufed, the 
fame effeéts may be produced in the mott fimple and convenient 
manner by Mr. Bramah’s method of producing and applying 
a more confiderable degree of power to all kinds of machinery 
requiring motion““nd force, than by any means at prefent 
praétifed for the purpofe. This method, for which, on the 
31f of March 1796, he obtained a patent, confifts in the 
application of water, or other denfe fluids, to various engines, 
fo as, in fome inftances, to caufe them to a& with immenfe 


force ; in others, to communicate the motion and powers of 
one part of a machine to fome other part of the fame ma- 
chine 5 and laftly, to communicate the motion and force of one 
machine to another, though removed to a great diftance from 
each other, and where their local fituations preclude the ap- 
plication of all other methods of conneétion. The principle 
of this invention is the fame with the hydroftatic paradox, but 
its various applications to ufeful purpofes is due to Mr. 
Bramah. The fimpleft form is for a prefs, or machine, to raife 
an enormous weight toa fmall height: a metallic cylinder 
fufficiently ftrong, and bored perfectly fmooth and cylin- 
drical, has a folid pifton fitted into it, which is made per- 
feétly water tight, by leather packing round its edge, or other 
means ufed in hydraulic engines. The bottom of the cylinder 
muit be made fufficiently ftrong, with the other parts of the 
furface, to refift the greateft {train which can ever be applied 
toit. In the bottom of the cylinder is inferted the end of a 
fmall tube, the aperture of which communicates with the 
infide of the cylinder, and introduces water or other fluids 
into it: the other end of the pipe communicates with a {mall 
forcing pump, by which the water can be injected into the 
cylinder under its pifton: the pump has of courfe valves to 
prevent the return of the water. Now fuppofe the diameter 
of the cylinder to be twelve inches, and the diameter of the 
pifton of the {mall pump or inje€tor only one quarter of an 
inch, the proportion between the two furfaces or ends of the 
faid piltons will be as 1 to 2304; and fuppofing the inter- 
mediate {pace between them to be filled with water, or other 
denfe and incompreffible fluids, any force applied to the {mall 
pifton will operate upon the other in the above proportion, 
viz. as 1 to 2304. Suppofe the {mall pifton or injeGor to 
be forced down when in the aé& of forcing or injeGing with 
a weight of 20 cwt. which can eafily be done by means of a 
long lever, the pifton of the great cylinder would then be 
moved up, with a force equal to 20 cwt. multiplied by 2304. 
Thus is conftruéted a hydro-mechanical engine, whereby a 
weight amounting to 2304 tons can be raifed by a fimple 
lever, in much lefs time through equal fpace, than could be 

done by any apparatus conftruéted on the known principles | . 
of mechanics, and it may be proper to obferve, that the effect 
of all other mechanical combinations is counteraéted by an 
accumulated complication of parts, which renders them in- 
capable of being ufefully extended beyond a certain degree, 
but in machines aéted upon, or conftruéted on this principle, 
every difficulty of this kind is obviated, and their power 
fubjeé to no finite reftraint. To prove this, it will be only ne- 
ceflary to remark, that the force of any machine ating upon 
this principle can be increafed, ad infinitum, either by ex- 
tending the proportion between the diameter of the injector 
and the great cylinder, or by applying greater power to the 
lever a€tuating the fmall pump. On this principle very won- 
derful effeéts may be produced inftantaneoufly, by means of 
compreffed air. Suppofe a large cylinder, furnifhed with a 
pifton in the fame manner as before defcribed, a globular 
veflel is ufed, made of copper, iron, or other ftrong material, 
capable of refifting immenfe force, fimilar to thofe ufed for 
air guns: it has a ftrong tube of fmall bore, in which is a 
ftop-cock : one of the ends of this tube communicates with 
the great cylinder beneath its pifton, and the other end with 
the globe. Now fuppofe the great cylinder to be of the fame 
diameter as that before defcribed, and the {mall tube equal 
to one quarter of an inchdiameter, which is the fame as the 
injeéting pump before-mentioned for the prefs ; then fup- 
ofe that air is injeted into the globe (by the common me- 
thods) till it preffes againft the cock witha force equal 
to 20 cwt. which can be done; the confequence will be, 
that when the cock is opened, the pifton will be inftantly 
8 moved 
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moved in the great cylinder, with a power or force equal to 
2304 tons, and it is obvious, as in the cafe before-mentioned, 
that any other unlimited degree of force may be acquired by 
machines or engines thus cenftruéted. By the hydroftatic 
principle, the power and motion of any machine may be 
transferred or communicated to another, let their diftance and 
local fituation be what they may. Suppofe two {mall tubes or 
cylinders, in the infide of each of which is a pifton made 
water and air-tight, a tube may be conveyed under ground 
or otherwife, from the bottom of one cylinder to the other, 
to form a communication between them, notwithftanding their 
diftance be ever fo great. Let this tube be filled with water, 
or other fluid, until it touches the bottom of the two piftons ; 
then, by depreffing the pifton of one cylinder, the pifton of 
the other will be raifed. The fame effe& will be produced, 
vice verfa ; thus bells may be rung, wheels turned, or other 
machinery put invifibly in motion by a power being applied 
to either cylinder. 

By thefe means, it is obvious, that moft commodious ma- 
chines of prodigious power, and fufceptible of the greatetft 
itrength, may readily be formed. If the fame multiplication 
of power be attempted by toothed-wheel pinions and racks, 
it is fearcely poffible to give ftrength enough to the teeth of 
the racks, and the machines become very cumberfome, and 
of great expence. But Mr. Bramah’s machine may be 
made abundantly ftrong in very {mall compafs. It only 
requires very accurate execution. The hydroftatic prin- 
ciple on which it depends has been well known for nearly 
two centuries, and it is a matter of furprife that it has 
never before been applied to any ufeful praGtical purpofe. 

The application which Mr. Bramah has made of this 
truly valuable principle is very general; it was firft applied 
for preffes inftead of large {crews, for which purpofe it is 
greatly fuperior in every refpe&t. Preffes being generally 
moved by the ftrength of men alone, the faving of power 
becomes a great object; and this it accomplifhes, having 
no proportion of the fri€tion of the fcrew, and immenfely 
greater power. In a ferew-prefs, it requires nearly as 
much labour to unfcrew as to fcrew it up, an evidence of 

the enormous fri€tion of a fcrew, when ating againft a great 
preffure: but the hydroftatic-prefs only requires a cock to 
be opened to let out the water from beneath the piiton, 
which then defcends quickly, by its own gravity, or the 
elafticity of the fubftaaces under the preflure. But the 
greateit convenienee of the hydroftatic principle is, that 
its power can {o eafily be tranfmitted to any diftance, and in 
any direGtion, by means of pipes conduéted along in fitua- 
tions where all other means of conveying the motion would 
be complicated, and expenfive in the extreme. Thus, in a 
large paper-mill, an injeing-pump may be kept in conftant 
ation’ by the water-mill, or fteam-engine, and inje& water 
into an air-yeffel, from which pipes are conducted to preffes 
in all parts of the mill, and by fimply opening a cock at any 
prefs, any required preffure will be initantly given by the 
elafticity of the confined air operating on the enlarged fur- 
face of the pilton of any prefs. The air-veffel has, of courfe, 
a fafety-valve, to allow the efcape of the water when the 
preflure becomes fo great as to endanger the rupture of any 
of the veffels; for it is to be obferved, that the power of 
this principle is irrefiftible, when the pump is worked by a 
mill, and will burft any veffels, without the leaft appearance 
of ftrain on the moving parts of the pump. 

In Mr. Bramah’s extenfive work-fhops at Pimlico, and 
another at Mill-Bank, London, the {team-engines which 
turn the lathes, boring-machines, planing-machines, &c. 
work a fmall inje@ing-pump, as above-mentioned, and 
fmall copper pipes are laid to every part of the works, and 
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by cocks admitting it into various cylinders, many power- 
ful operations are performed: it works an immenfe prefs 
for bending ftrong iron bars, or breaking caft-iron for the 
foundery. It moves the carriage of the planing-engine ; 
and he has brought the methods of packing the cylinders 
to fuch perfetion, that they are employed to make the 
moft delicate adjuftments in the parts of the machine. (See 
a full defeription of thisin Pranine Engine, and alfo Press, 
Hydroftatic.) In another part of the factory, it works a 
crane for lifting the heavieft goods, by merely opening a 
cock, and lowers them down, by opening another, with the 
utmoft fafety. A very large Flood-gate is alfo raifed up by 
two cylinders. (See that article.) It may be ufed for 
turning the bridges of canals, (See Canar.) On the 
whole, we cannot conclude this article, without recommend- 
ing the hydroftatie principle very itrongly to engineers, as 
a method the moft perfe& of all others of communicating 
motion, which is to aét only for fhort extents, or with great 
power, as it can fo eafily be conduéted through any cir- 
cuitous rout, and lofes fo little power by friétion. The 
eafe with which it is relieved from the aG@tion, or caufed to 
operate in a contrary direCtion, is not its {malleft advantage : 
and by means of the air-veflel the power may be accumu- 
lated while the machine is preparing for a€tion, and then an 
immenfe power fuddenly given. We have little doubt the. 
hydroftatic-prefs would anfwer the beit of any method for 
exprefling oil. The prefent oil-prefs is defcribed under 
O1t-Mill, and operates by a wedge, driven by repeated 


~blows of a heavy itamper. The method is ingenious ; but 


great part of the power is expended in friction, as is evident 
from the wedge requiring nothing to retain it, as it is driven, 
the fri€tion over-balancing all the re-aGlion of the fubftances 
prefied. 

A motion is very frequently required in machinery for 
giving to any piece of wheel-work an increafed or diminifhed 
velocity at pleafure. The moft complete of thefe are the Ex- 


-PANDING Riggers (fee that article); but many other means 


may be employed. Thus, on two parallel {pindles, which are 
to turn each other, place a number of wheels, increafing in 
fize by regular fteps, the {malleft wheel of one fpindle being 
oppofite to the largeft of the other. The fame endlefs ftrap 
will fit any pair of them, and give a great variety of powers 
and velocities : the fame may be effected by haying a number 
of cog-wheels ; and, inftead of a ftrap, ufing an intermediate 
cog-wheel, which can be applied to connect any pair of the 
wheels at pleafure. A very ingenious application of double 
cones is ufed in a cotton-machine, called the double-fpeeder. 
See Manuractore of Cotton, alfo Mr. Braithwate’s CRANE. 

It is very cuftomary to add what is called a fly to ma- 
chines. This is a heavy difk or hoop, or other mafs of 
matter, balanced on its axis, and fo connected with the 
machinery, as to turn brifkly round with it. This may be 
done with the view of rendering the motion of the whole 
more regular, notwithftanding unavoidable inequaiities of the 
accelerating forces, or of the refiftances occafioned by the 
work ; it then becomes a regulator. Suppofe the refiftance 
to a machine extremely unequal, and the impelling 
power perfeily conftant ; as when a bucket-wheel 1s em- 
ployed to work one pump; when the piiton has ended its 
working-{troke, and while it is going down the barrel, the 
power of the wheel being fcarcely oppofed, it accelerates 
the whole machine, and the pifton arrives at the bottom of 
the barrel with confiderable velocity ; Qt in the ming 
again, the wheel is oppofed by the column of water now- 


prefling on thepiiton : this immediately retards the wheel ; _ 


and when the pilton has reached the tep of the barrel, all the 


acceleration is undone, and isto beginagain, The mes of. 
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fach a machine is very hobbling ; but the furplus of acce- 
lerating force, at the beginning of a returning ftroke, will not 
make fuch a change in the motion of the machine, if we 
connect the fly with it; for the accelerating momentum is 
a determinate quantity: therefore, if the radius of the fly 
be great, this momentum will be attained by communicating 
afmall angular motion to the machine. The momentum 
of the fly is as the fquare of its radius, therefore it refifts ac- 
celeration in this proportion ; and although the overplus of 
power generates the fame momentum of rotation in the 
whole machine as before, it makes but a fmall and imper- 
ceptible addition to its velocity. If the diameter of -the 
fly be doubled, the augmentation of rotation will be reduced 
to one-fourth. Thus, by giving a rapid motion to a {mall 
quantity of matter, the great acceleration during the return- 
{troke of the pifton is prevented. This acceleration con- 
tinues, however, during the whole of the returning ftroke, 
and at the end of it the machine has acquired its greateit 
velocity. Now, the working ftroke begins, and the over- 
plus of power is at anend. The machine accelerates no 
more; but if the power is juft in equilibrium with the re- 
fiftance, it keeps the velocity which it has acquired, and is 
ftill more accelerated during the next returning ftroke. 
But now, at the beginning of the fubfequent working-{troke, 
there is an overplus of refiftance, and a retardation begins 
and continues during the whole rife of the pifton; but it is 
inconfiderable in comparifon of what it would have been 
without the fly: for the fly, retaining its acquired momen- 
tum, drags forwards the reft of the machine, aiding the im- 
pelling power of the water-wheel. It does this by all the 
communications taking into each other in the oppolite direc- 
tion; the teeth of the intervening wheels are heard to 
drop from their former contact on one fide, to a conta& on 
the other. By confidering this procefs with attention, we 
eafily perceive that in a few ftrokes the overplus of power, 
during the returning ftroke, comes to be fo adjufted to the 
efficiency, during the working ftroke, that the accelerations 
and retardations exaétly deftrpy each other, and every fuc- 
ceeding ftroke is made with the fame velocity, and an equal 
number of {trokes is made in every fucceeding minute. 
Thus the machine acquires a general uniformity with tri- 
fling periodical inequalities. It is plain, that by fufficiently 
enlarging either the diameter, or the weight of the fly, the 
irregularity of the motion may be rendered as {mall as we 
pleafe. It is much better to enlarge the diameter: this 
preferves the friction more moderate, and the pivots wear 
lefs, For thefe reafons, a fly is, in general, a confiderable 
improvement in machinery, by equalling many exertions 


that are naturally very irregular. ‘Thus a man, working at - 


a common windlafs, exerts a very irregular preflure on the 
winch. In two of his pofitions in each turn, he can exert 
a force of near feventy pounds without fatigue, but in others 
he cannot exert above twenty-five ; nor mutt he be loaded 
with much above this in general. But if a large fly be con- 
nected properly with the windlafs, he will a&t with equal 
eafe and fpeed againft thirty or even forty pounds. 

If any permanent change fhould happen in the impelling 
power, or in the refiftance, the fly makes no obftacle to its 
production in its full effe&t on the machine, and it will be 
obferved to accelerate or retard uniformly, till a new ge- 
neral {peed is acquired, exa&ly correfponding with this 
new power and refiftance. Many machines include in their 
conftruction movements which are equivalent with this in- 
tentional regulation, a flour-mill for example. There is 
another kind of regulating fly, confifting of wings whirled 
brifkly round till the refiftance of the air prevents any great 
acceleration. This is a very bad one for a working machine, 


for it produces its effe&t by really wafting a part of the 
moving power. Frequently it employs a very great and 
unknown part of it, and robs the proprietor of much work, 
It fhould never be introduced into any machine employed in 
manufaétures, except in the inftance of letting down heavy 
weights, where a wafte or re-aétion to power is the objeét. 

Some rare cafes occur where a very different regulator is 
required, when a certain determined velocity is found ne- 
ceffary ; in this cafe, the machine is furnifhed at its extreme 
mover with a conical pendulum, confilting of two heavy 
balls hanging by rods, which move in very nice and fteady 
joint at the top of a vertical axis. It is well known, that 
when this axis turns round, with an angular velocity fuited 
to the length of thofe pendulums, the time of a revolution 
is determined. 

Thus, if the length of each pendulum be 394 inches, the 
axis will make a revolution in two feconds very nearly. 
If we attempt to force it more fwiftly round, the balls 
will recede a little from the axis, but it employs as long 
time for a revolution as before ; and we cannot make it turn 
fwifter, unlefs the impelling power be increafed beyond all 
probability ; in which cafe, the pendulum will fly out from 
the centre till the rods are horizontal, after which every 
increafe of power will accelerate the machine very fenfibly, as 
it then becomes a fimple fly. Watt and Boulton have applied 
this contrivance with great ingenuity to their fteam engines 
when they are employed for driving machinery for manu- 
fa&tures which have a very changeable refiftance, and where 
a certain {peed cannot be much departed from withont great 
inconvenience. ‘They have conneéted this recefs of the balls 
from the axis (which gives immediate indication of an: in- 
creafe of power, or a diminution, or refiftance,) with a 
cock, which admits the fteam to the working cylinder. 
The balls-flying out caufe the cock to clofe a little, and 
diminifh the fupply of fteam, if the impelling power di- 
minifhes the next moment, and the balls again approach the 
axis, and the rotation goes on as before, although there 
may have occurred a very great excefs or deficiency of 
power. ‘lhe fame contrivance may be employed to raife 
or lower the feeding fluice of a water-mill employed to 
drive machinery. (See Mint.) Suppofe all retiftance re- 
moved from the working point of a machine furnifhed with 
a very large or heavy fly, immediately conneéted with the 
working point ; when a fmall force is applied to the im- 
pelled point of this machine, motion will begin in the 
machine, and the fly begin to turn, continue to prefs uni- 
formly, and the machine will accelerate. This may be con- 
tinued till the fly has required a very rapid motion. If, at 
this moment, a refifting body be applied to the working 
point, it will be aéted on with very great force ; for the fly 
has now accumulated, in its circumference, a very great mo- 
mentum. 

If a body were expofed immediately to the ation of this 
circumference it would be violently ftruck, much more will 
it be fo, if the body be expofed to the a&ion of the work- 
ing point, which perhaps makes one turn while the fly makes 
ahundred, It willexert ahundred times more force (very 
nearly) than at its own circumference. All the motion which 
has been accumulated in the fly, during the whole progrefs 
of its acceleration, is exerted in an inftant at the working 
point, multiplied by the momentum, which depends on the 
proportion of the parts of the machine. It is thus that the 
coining prefs performs its office; nay, it is thus that the 
black{mith forges. bar of iron. Swinging the great fledge 
hammer round his head, and urging it with force the whole 
way, this accumulated motion is at once extinguifhed by 
impa& on the iron. It is thus we drive a nail; and : is 
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thus, that by accumulating a very moderate force exerted 
during four or five turns of a fly, the whole of it is exerted 
on a punch, fet on a thick plate of iron, fuch as is em- 
ployed for the boilers of fteam engines, and the plate is 
pierced as if it were a piece of cheefe. This accumulating 
power of a fly has occafioned many, who think themfelves 
engineers, to imagine, that a fly really adds power or mecha- 
nical force to an engine ; and, not underftanding on what 
its efficacy depends, they orten place the fly in a fituation 
where it only added a ufelefs burden to the machine. If 
intended for a mere regulator, it fhould be near the firft 
mover ; if it is intended to accumulate force in the working 
point, it fhould not be far feparated from it. Ina certain 
fenfe, a fly may be faid to add power to a machine, be- 
caufe by accumulating into the exertion of one moment 
the exertions of many, we can fometimes overcome an ob- 
ftacle that we never could have balanced by the fame ma- 
chine unaided by the fly. See Fiy-witEe. = 

It is this accumulation of force which gives fuch an ap- 
pearance’ of power to fome of our firft movers. When a 
man is unfortunately catched by the teeth of a paltry coun- 
try mill, he is crufhed almoit to mummy. The power of 
the. fixeam is conceived to be prodigious, and yet we are 
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certain, upon examination, that it amounts to the preffure 
of no more than fifty or fixty pounds; but this force has 
been a@ting for fome time, and there is a millftone of a ton 
weight whirling twice round in a fecond. ‘This is the force 
that crufhed the’unfertunate man; and it required it all to — 
do it, for the mill topped. We have been informed of a 
mill in the neighbourhood of Elbingroda, in Hanover, 
where there was a contrivance which difengaged the milla 
flone when any thing got entangled in the teeth of the wheels. 
On being tried with a. head of cabbage, it crufhed it, but not 
violently, and would, by no means, have broken a man’s 
arm. 

Ix is hardly neceffary to recommend fimplicity in the con- 
ftru€tion of machines. This feems now {fufficiently under 
ftood. Multiplicity of motions and communications increafe 
fri€tion ; augment the unavoidable loffes by bending and 
yielding in every part; expofe all the imperfections of 
workmanfhip ; and have a great chance of being indiftin@ly 
conceived ; and are therefore con{truGtions without f{cience. 
We fhall confider this obje& as applied to large machinery 
under Mitzi Work. 


Macuinery for manufa@uring Cotton. See Masvurace 
TURE of Cotton. 
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